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The difference between water cooling and Franklin air-cooling 


A gasoline engine makes the most power and does its best work with the outer surface of the cylinder 
at a temperature of about 350 degrees. You can’t run a water-cooled engine at this temperature, because 
water boils at 212 degrees. The water must not boil. [fit doesthe engine will overheat. lurther: the only 
outlet for the hot dead gases in the water-cooled engine is the one exhaust valve at the top of the cylinder. 
This makes it hard to cool the cylinder. The Franklin air-cooled engine has, in addition to this valve, a 
large auxiliary exhaust near the bottom of each cylinder, which discharges 71 per cent. of the burnt gases 
immediately upon completion of the power stroke. The rest goes out through the other exhaust valve. This 
makes cooling easy. There is no water —nothing to boil. The Franklin air-cooled engine ruijs at a tem- 
perature high enough to get the most power out of the fuel yet it does not become too hot to work properly. 

A water-cooling system requires a lot of apparatus— water-jackets, pipes, pump, radiator— a whole 
plumbing system, with supports to carry it. This apparatus is complicated and heavy. It may spring 
a leak any time. In winter, unless carefully protected, it freezes and bursts. This means trouble and 
expense and delay. Franklin air-cooling has nothing to leak nor freeze. It is the simple natural cooling 
system ; effectual and free from weight and complication. 


Any good automobile will give you pleasure. But which one will 


give you the most pleasure and the most service for what it costs? 


Look at the facts. 

The Franklin air-cooled engine gets more power out of the gasoline than a water-cooled engine, because it runs at a 
more efficient temperature. This means fuel economy right at the start. 

The Franklin engine is lighter. There is no water-cooling apparatus. The whole automobile is lighter, as well as 
simpler and stronger. This means further fuel economy and an enormous saving of tires. 

The weight of an automobile is what wears out tires and makes big bills. Only 5 per cent. increase in the weight 
of an automobile increases the tire-wear 15 per cent. 

In the last Glidden tour, the Franklin was the only entrant that had no tire trouble. 

The Franklin six-cylinder, seven passenger Model H —the most capable touring-car for American roads, is the only 
light-weight large automobile. It doesn’t begin to use up tires as fast as the heavy water-cooled machines. And it is 
more comfortable. 

It has the Franklin full-elliptic spring suspension and laminated wood frame. This combination takes up all road- 
shocks so that there is no jolting nor jarring. The easy riding saves the power and the machinery; and is delightfully 
comfortable for the passengers. Many people who can endure only a limited amount of riding in a steel-frame_half- 
elliptic spring automobile, find they can ride all day—and day after day—in a Franklin, with comfort and enjoyment. 

So the Franklin gives more mileage—more service in a day, and every day, on all sorts of roads. 

There is more pleasure in driving any Franklin. It is easy to steer and manipulate. It does not strain nor tire you 
like driving a heavy automobile. It doesn’t rack itself. Its standardized high-grade construction is the most durable 
known in any automobile. It is next to impossible to wear out a Franklin. 

There is no leakage, no overheating — even in the hottest weather none of the care and fuss that are needed to keep a 
water-cooling system working, 

In the Glidden tour and other contests the leaky radiators and over-heated motors were all on the water-cooled con- 
testants. None of the four Franklin entrants had any such troubles. And Franklin automobiles have nothing to freeze. 
You can use any Franklin all the time summer or winter without trouble or bother. It gives you more service in a year. 

An automobile is no longer a mere luxury. It is a family and business necessity—a service vehicle. It should be 
always comfortable and always ready. 

What real comfort is there in a heavy automobile? How much satisfaction in one that you cannot use freely and 
readily every day in the year? Yet think what such an automobile costs to own and maintain. 

Franklin automobiles, measured by quality, and by what they do, are the best automobile value you can buy. 


Learn the facts before you buy. 


Write for the new 4o0-page Franklin catalogue de luxe —the most informing automobile catalogue ever issued. Sent only on request. 


G 18 H. P. touring-car $1850 Runabout with hamper $1750; with single or double rumble seat $1800 
D 28 H. P. touring-car $2800 Runabout with single or double rumble seat $2700 
H 42 H. P. touring-car $3750 Runabout with single or double rumble seat $3600 


Broughams, Landaulets, Limousines, Town Cars, Motor Cabs. Prices f.0.b. Syracuse. 


FRANKLIN MopEL D. FIVE PASSENGERS. 36-INCH WHEELS. 106- 
INCH WHEEL BASE. 2200 POUNDS. $2800. F.O.B.Syracusr. (Top 
’ EXTRA). 


Model D is exactly what most automobilists want.— Not too large; not too small. 
Strong, fine, abundantly powerful; the very limit of comfort and ease of handling, and 
elegance. This is the only automobile that won perfect scores in all of the four 
greatest reliability contests ever held —the Glidden tour and the Bretton Woods, the 
Chicago and the Cleveland endurance runs. 

With its easy-riding Franklin construction and its big wheels and tires, Model D 
does better work on American roads and gives more satisfaction than any heavy, 


water-cooled automobile, no matter how expensive. Model D is the ideal five 
passenger automobile. 


H H FRANKLIN MFG CO, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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LITTLeBUCKEYe 
Post Card 


Projector 


The great winning feature of this machine 
as an entertainer is that it never grows old. 
Every new post card adds to its interest, and 
without further cost one can clip hundreds 
of amusing and instructive pictures from 
newspapers and magazines. The children 
delight in viewing their popular favorites 
from the comic supplements in life-size. 


It is not necessary to transfer the pictures on 
transparent slides. This new invention reflects 
the pictures directly upon the wall or sheet, 
magnified one hundred and sixty times, Lamps 
and connections are furnished free, ready to 
attach to any gas or electric fixture. For those 
having neither gas or electricity, we make a 
machine with improved acetylene generator 
(ordinary carbide used). State which is de- 
sired in ordering. 

Machine complete with connections,1-50c.p.light, $5.00 
- ae “sf st 2-50c.p.lights, 7.50 
Machinecomplete with connections,2-50c.p. lights 

and extra fine optical lens, ‘ ; ° - 10.00 

If not for sale by your dealer we ship direct, prepay- 

ing express charges. To Canada and Mexico, add 

$1.00 for extra express charges-and import duty. 
Send for Free Booklet “S”’ 
The Buckeye Stereopticon Company 


Cleveland, O. 


PORTABLE VACUUM CLEANERS 


Made in Two Sizes for One or Two Operators 
End Rous Earning Capacity Compared With Investment 
: Ind of over 4000 people, a man with small capital, who 
is energe Rand stands well in his community and desires to 
establish a D nent, paying public business, may find 
opportunity fo vestment if he will investigate our 
Vacuum Cleaning Equi 

These outfits are honestly made@=and_they will bring a larger 
eeturn than any other legitimate veStinga twe know of. 

If interested, write for full particulars. 

We make stationary vacuum equipments for‘tay capacity 
and for any service, Ask for estimates. 


Address PORTABLE DEPARTMENT 


THE BLAISDELL MACHINERY CO., Bradford, Pa. 
SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, 
90 West Street 10P,0.Square 428 Monadnock Bldg. 


Four-Drawer Vertical 


LETTER FILE 


Holds 20,000 Letters 


SOLID OAK 
(Golden or 
Weathered) 
DUST PROOF 
Roller Bearings, 
Patent Follower. 
Legal and Bill 


2 Drawer $6.75 Sizes proportion- 

3 Drawer $9.75 ately low priced. 
AllF.0.B. Factory Send for Catalog of 
Sent on Approval Card Indexes, Clips, 
Postal Scales and other Office Devices. 


THE #2 MFG. CO. 
68 Union Street Monroe, Mich. 


” Patent 
Applied For. 


Reduces Gas Bills 


Saves 15 to 30 Per Cent. 


Our GAS CONTROLLER 
stops that Blowing and 
Breaking Mantles and 
(PATENTED) will actually save you 
Agents Wanted Everywhere 15% to 30% On every gas 

Write us to-day bill. We guarantee it. 


Lasts a lifetime and needs no attention. No expense after at- 
tached. Drop a postal card with your name and let us send 
you prices, etc. References from any bank in Chicago. 


Gas Users Association, 576 W. Madison St. , Chicago, Ill. 


REPAIRING 


of every description by mail. Amber, Meerschaum 
and Briar. Artificial coloring. Pipe mountings and 
Ferrules in gold or sterling silver. Amber hearts, 
Fraternity emblems and initials inlaid. Established 1899, 


DAVID ELLIS, the pipe man, Dept.B, 182 Main St.,Buffalo,N.Y. 
2 , Send 35 cents in stamps for 1 doz. 5c. pack- 
Special Offer + ages of my sanitary pipe cleaners. 


PANAMA POST CARDS 


Six assorted views of Panama and the Canal, in colors, 
stamped and mailed to any address, with any inscription, 
for 50 cents. Packet of 20 for $1.00. Send no stamps. 
Address, PANACARD COMPANY, Panama, R,.P. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
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421 to 427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


By Subscription $1.50 the Year. Five Cents the Copy of All Newsdealers. 
To Canada—By Subscription $2.25 the Year, Single copies, five cents. 


Foreign Subscriptions: For Countries in the Postal Union. Single Subscriptions, $2.75 
Remittances to be Made by International Postal Money Order. 
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When Your 


Subscription Expires 


Three weeks before a subscription 
expires we inclose a renewal blank on 
which you may write your order for 
the renewal, and in the last copy sent 
on the old subscription we again inclose 
a similar blank. 


When we first notify you that your sub- 

scription will 
expire you should send your renewal at once 
in order not to miss anumber. Should you 
receive a renewal blank after having sent 
your order for renewal please disregard the 
notice. We begin to pack the mail bags a 
week or more before mailing, and your copy 
may have already been packed. New sub- 
scriptions which are received by us on or 
before Tuesday of any week will begin with 
the issue of that week. If they are received 
after that day they will begin one week later. 
Each edition is exhausted almost immedi- 
ately after publication so that it is impos- 
sible for us to begin subscriptions with back 
numbers. Remittances should be by postal 
order, check or express money order. At 
least two weeks’ notice is necessary before 
a change of address can be made. 


A Brief History 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is the old- 
est journal of any kind that is issued to-day from 
the American press. Its history may be traced 
back in a continuous, unbroken line to the days 
when young Benjamin Franklin edited and 
printed the old Pennsylvania Gazette. Innearly 
one hundred and eighty years there has been 
hardlyaweek—save only whilethe British Army 
held Philadelphia and patriotic printers were in 
exile—when the magazine has not been issued. 


During Christmas week, 1728, Samuel Keimer 
began its publication under the title of the 
Universal Instructor in all Arts and Sciences and 
Pennsylyania Gazette. In less than a year he 
sold it to Benjamin Franklin, who, on October 
2, 1729, issued the first copy under the name of 
the Pennsylvania Gazette. Franklin sold his 
share in the magazine to David Hall, his part- 
ner, in 1765. In 1805 the grandson of David 
Hall became its publisher. When he died, in 
1821, his partner, Samuel C. Atkinson, formed 
an alliance with Charles Alexander, and in the 
summer of that year they changed the title of the 
Gazette to THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
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The Letsure Class. 


If you think it a pity that there is no leisure class in New York, 

you are invited to take an afternoon off, put a flower in your 

buttonhole and be the class yourself. The silk-hatted ones you 
see in the upper reaches of Fifth Avenue are not it; they are merely 
hurrying to or from a wedding or funeral. Plenty of millionaires 
there are and no lack of the unemployed ; but of the idle rich, none. 
Yet think of twenty thousand people simply living on their incomes; 
and with no taunt of the socialistic writer hurled at them; no hot 
invective from the yellow press. A city of leisure, with no poverty, 
no charitable organization, no collections for the poor taken up in 
the churches, 
In our next week’s issue Mr. Harrison Rhodes chats reminiscently 
of this real city of leisure, where the indolent class have little truck 
with new ideas; where they idle simply, not elegantly. 


For Business Men. 


Sandy Macdowell’s first job was to take up the two hundred 
dog-eared file-cards that represented the overdue accounts 
and dead beats of several years. 
Six months later the credit man lost his job and Sandy had it. 
Why? 
The credit man had a perfect passion for form letters. Form letters 
(which mean routine) will collect good debts. But these two 
hundred were bad debts and had been given up; and Sandy col- 
lected all but a dozen. 
Perhaps Sandy’s method will not interest if you like only poetry and 
fiction; but the other few hundred thousands among our readers 
who are compelled by necessity or the joy of the game to dabble in 
business will find very much to their liking this lively paper by 
James H. Collins on Collections: The Dead Beat and the Near Beat. 


Slang in England. 


Instead of condemning his American cousin for debasing the 

English language with raw and grotesque expressions, the 

Britisher, argues Harry Thurston Peck, should turn his eyes 
inward for a little self-examination. As a matter of fact, there is 
no country in the world where slang so saturates the speech of 
every class as in England. When Dante Gabriel Rossetti uses in 
his correspondence and conversation such expressions as collar 
and crib, bilk and swipe, bloke and cove, they are none the less 
slang, even though Rossetti’s biographer mildly says that their use 
represents a taste for ‘‘ strong vernacular expressions.’’ From the 
university man to the lurking cut-throat, Professor Peck maintains, 
they use English that is not the English of a whole people, but 
rather the English of some class—that is to say, the sort of speech 
that is riddled through and through with slang—slang so familiar to 
the ears of the average Englishman that it seems linguistically pure. 


That Irritating Husband! 


The nagging man, unlike the poet, is made, not born. He is 

the product of his domestic environment ; the reflex of con-° 
F stant home friction. Pie, pickles and piety will develop nagging 
in a man, from dyspeptic as well as from psychic causes, argues Dr. 
William Lee Howard in The Lrritating Husband, which will shortly 
appear in this magazine. To women Doctor Howard’s further argu- 
ment may not be lacking in interest: that some men have the feminine 
traits highly developed, and that it is the feminine — not effeminate — 
characteristics in this class of men that produce your male faultfinder. 


January 2,1909 


What’s a Few Cents 


compared with common. 

sense in buying and using 

a hot water bottle? For 

a few cents you can get 

one not fit to lend your 
enemy. With common 
sense you can get 


Bailey’s 
Good Samaritan 


Hot Water Bottle 


that fits every part of the 
body, soothes instead of 2 
irritates, soft as a pillow (A 
to lie on, best quality of 
red rubber, cloth lined, 
and warranted fora year. 


By buttoning the two ends to 
gether see what a perfec- 
heater it makes for the feet, 
what a perfect form for throat 
troubles or to stand next to 
the body. It is the most com- 
forting and practical Hot 
= Water Bottle ever made. 


10 in., 2 qts., $1.75. 11 in., 3 ats., $2.00. 
Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. Rubber Cata, FREE. 


C. J. Bailey & Co., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, 


FREE. 1: 


APractical Way of Making More Money 


is for everyone who wants to be an expert in his chosen line. 
We will mail it to you absolutely free upon request. It de- 
scribes in detail how you can earn more money—how you 
can gain the advantage over a vast majority of your competi- 
® tors. The plan is easy. It particularly anneals to book- 
keepers, accountants, secretaries, office men and clerks, 
although it has proven a boon to everyone no matter what his 
position. No one should be without it. It costs you nothing. 
You will treasure it. WRITE TODAY. 
COMMERCIAL WORLD CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
166 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 


“I MADE $12 bay 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
From sworn statement of H. S. CUNNINGHAM. 


“AGENTS 


are coining money— 

selling from 50 to 500 sets 

per week. Send your 

address today and let us 

PROVE IT. Experience 

unnecessary. We show 
\|] you how to make $3 to 
|| $10 a day. OUTFIT 
|) FREE to workers. 


THOMAS M¥G.CO. 
426 Home Bldg. 
Dayton, Ohio 


iT YOUR IDEAS 


$8,500 for one invention, Book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and 
“What to Invent” sent free. Send rough 
sketch for free report as to patentability. 
f/ Patents advertised for sale at our expense 
Z/ in fourteen Manufacturers’ Journals. 

e Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 


/ CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys, 
Est.l6years. 902 F, 8t., Washington, D.C. 


MEMORY THE BASIS 
OF ALL KNOWLEDGE 


f 
The 


z BSP COSTES = Success 


You are no greater intellectually 
j ‘than your memory. Easy, increases 
“HOW income; gives ready memory for faces, 
TO REMEMBER” - names, business, studies, conversation ; 
Write today develops will, public speaking. 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 932 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 


Your money is safeguarded with uJ 
every precaution, when deposited |L 
H} with this bank. We pay interest 

Serre s} at the rate of 6% per annum. 
| Please write for booklet ‘‘S.” 


FIRST TRUST 4»0 SAVINGS BANK 
BILLINGS, MONT. 


C+ t_3-£ 3-4 


Mated Pair BOOK 
pillinesyox i) Q U AB Fnrzz 
kissing — 

From eggs Send for our handsome 1909 Free 
to squabs Book, telling how to make money 
in four breeding squabs. Market waiting. 


We were first; the size, beauty 
and prolific breeding of our 
Homers, and our modern 
e . methods, made a new 

A. business of squab raising. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO.,423 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


AGENTS 


Get in on this. Combination 
Rolling Pin. Nine articles combined. Lightning Seller. Sample 
free. FORSHEE MFG. CO., Box 302, Dayton, O. 
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rtistic Lemperament 


IN THE AVIARY WITH THE SONG-BIRDS 


HE eminent writer who said that 
a genius was an infinite capacity 
for taking pains knew nothing 
of the trials of a grand opera director. 
Otherwise, he would have changed his phrase to 
make it read that genius, especially that part of 
it which finds expression in some grand opera stars, 
is merely an infinite capacity for causing pains. 
I have been a manager for twenty-five years and I 
have seen in that time every vicissitude, emotional, 
financial and otherwise, that besets my profession, 
but I have yet to know any state of mind that 
approaches that of most grand opera singers. I now 
realize that a course as alienist would have been a 
highly necessary part of the training for my present 
calling. It would at least have spared me some un- 
necessary flights with unreasoning stars to the high- 
est realms of irresponsibility. 
Whenever anything goes wrong in grand opera, 
from a false note in the orchestra to a chronic bad 
temper, the star lays it on the artistic temperament 


and expects that long-suffering, overworked Thing” 


to explain and atone for the shortcoming. My own 
feeling, based on a long and strenuous experience, is 
that the artistic temperament is simply a form of 
insanity, usually temporary, but sometimes perma- 
nent. It has no sex, and, like an epidemic, is liable 
to break out at any moment. 

I have no hesitancy in saying that, if some of the 
manifestations of the artistic temperament that have 
helped to divert me from sweetly solemn thoughts 
happened to the employer in any other business, he 
would either ‘“‘fire” the source of it instantly, or 
take up another and less irritating occupation. 

Wherever the director turns in grand opera he is 
sure to find among the stars a feeling or belief that 
there is a conspiracy afoot to undermine or under- 
rate the singer in some way. This is one of the ob- 
sessions of the star, and, although it makes him or 
her very unhappy, they often seem to take peculiar 
delight in nursing it as some women nurse a secret 

y sorrow. The inter- 
esting fact is that 
the greater the art- 
ist the greater is 
his or her fear that 
some hidden dan- 
ger threatens voice 
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or reputation. One reason for this is that the singer’s 
whole stock-in-trade is the voice. 
allis lost. 'The man in business has his business; the 


When that is lost 


By Oscar Hammerstein 


Oscar Hammerstein 


think the public would have them do. They are 
always dreaming about the public which they long 
to conquer and keep conquered. 


in mind it might be well, perhaps, for 
me to say that every great operatic 
artist considers herself greater than 
any other one. If the director does 
not agree with her he is sure to get into trouble. 
Any view other than the one which accords with that 
of the singer is regarded by the star as persecution. 

Here is a case in point. Not long ago I asked 
Madame Tetrazzini, who is one of my greatest artists 
and who is absolutely assured of her position in New 
York and elsewhere, to sing the coloratura part in 
The Huguenots. It was a very small part, but she 
would have given it distinction and it was my inten- 
tion to feature her in the production. When I sug- 
gested it to her she became indignant. She said: “I 
cannot sing a small part like that.’’ One interesting 
feature is that I offered to pay her just as much for 
singing those seven minutes as if she had been re- 
quired to sing for four hours. She could not see it 
that way. The danger, as she saw it, was not to her 
vocal cords, but to her reputation. 

A short time after this incident with Madame 
Tetrazzini I assigned a well-known Italian singer to 
the part of the friar in Tosca. At the first rehearsal 
I saw at once that his voice was not big enough, so 
I put in Gilibert instead. The Italian who was super- 
seded walked from the stage in tears and stood in 
the wings blubbering like an infant. He moaned: 
“My career is ruined.” To his distorted imagination 
the fact of his having been superseded by Gilibert was 
to be announced from every housetop and cabled to 
all parts of the world. I noticed, however, that on 
the following Tuesday he was on hand in ample time 
to draw his pay-envelope from the treasurer. His 
purse lacked the artistic temperament. 

In handling prima-donnas there is no precedent, 
for the simple reason that each one is a law unto 
herself. The women stars are bad enough; the men 
are often worse. Their vagaries would make the most 
hardened actor 
look like an ama- 
teur. One trouble 
with these artists 
is that they live 
their lives, not as 
they themselves 
think they should 
be led, but as they 


COPYRIGHT MISHKIN: STUDIO, WEW YORK 
Alice Zepilli as the 
Mechanical Doll in 
The Tales of Hoffmann 


professional man, like an engineer or architect, has his 
technical knowledge of his profession. But with the 
grand opera singer the sole asset is the voice, which is 
a perishable thing. Thus a great part of the singer’s 
life is spent in trying to ward off fancied dangers that 
might injure this precious asset. Being persons of 
highly-sensitized natures this fear becomes a sort of 
nightmare. Again, most singers know nothing else but 
singing. They realize that when their voices go they 
have nothing else but teaching to fall back on, and the 
supply of vocal teachers is greater than the demand. 
To ordinary, sane, physical. precautions for the con- 
servation of their voices they add every conceivable 
emotional or fancied form of conservation. When 
the director protests he is charged with being part of 
the conspiracy to detract. 

The anxiety of the singer for his or her voice is but 
a sidelight on the anxiety for professional reputation. 
I have every sympathy with the desire of the star to 
maintain the integrity of her standing, but just why 
this desire should take such extraordinary shape I 
cannot understand. To understand fully what I have 


There are many examples of this state of mind. I 
once cast Madame Zepilli for the part of the boy in 
Pelleas and Melisande. When I told her of it she was 
much offended. She said: 

“T cannot sing that small part. I am engaged 
for the Opéra Comique in Paris. If they hear over 
there that I have sung the part of the boy in Pelleas 
they will think that I have lost my reputation and 
will cancel my engagement.”’ 

Madame Zepilli did not say anything about the 
weekly salary of two hundred and fifty dollars that 
she was drawing whether she sang or not. So I said 
to her: 

“You will sing that part or you can go at once 
to the Opéra Comique. They are waiting for you.” 

She sang the part. 

Many stars seldom think ahead, and the result is 
they have many heartaches which they might avoid. 
Last season, for instance, I brought over Madem- 
oiselle Gerville-Reache, whom I discovered singing 
in a Paris café. I gave her a five-years’ contract. 
She had a magnificent voice and only needed an 
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Charles Dalmores as Hoffmann 
in The Tales of Hoffmann 
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opportunity to show 
it. It happened 
that I also had 
Madame Cisneros 
under contract, and 
she also was an ex- 
cellent artist, a 
mezzo-soprano. 
Her contract was 
only for one season, 
so I put her on often 
and in good parts. 
Meanwhile Madem- 
oiselle Gerville- 
_ Reache ate out her 
heart, not realizing 
that she was draw- 
ing salary all the 
time and had a five- 
years’ contract. 
This year when I 
cast her for Delilah, 
in Samson and Delilah, her great chance came and she 
proved a sensation. 

Yet many stars never see the things they really ought to 
see, especially in themselves. When a singer appears 
before half an audience, or a very unresponsive audience, 
she at once concludes that her failure is due to a conspiracy 
between the director and the public, quite forgetting the 
fact that her success means the director’s success. She 
will believe that a green cat walked across the 
stage and hoodooed the performance; or that a 
window is open at the right when it ought to be 
closed on the left; or that the stage carpenter ham- 
mered on purpose during her big solo; or that the 
conductor made faces at her; or that, by remark- 
able manipulation, the director caused it to rain 
before the performance, and the audience, as a 
result, got wet and in bad humor. She will rack 
her brain for every impossible reason for her failure 
instead of trying to find out the real cause, which 
is herself. In all my experience I have never heard 
a star say frankly, “‘I am bad in this part.” 

The artistic temperament works in a mysterious 
way its anxieties to produce. This makes me think 
of my experiences last season with Bassi. Toward 
the close of the season it was evident that his voice 
was not holding out, yet he would not believe it. 
When I told him that I would not renew his con- 
tract he behaved like a peevish child. 

Nordica has given me some anxious moments, for 
she has a large and finely-assorted artistic tempera- 
ment. ‘The real reason for her abrupt retirement 
from my forces last season was the fact that one 
day Campanini, my conductor, smoked a cigar at 
rehearsal. Madame Nordica on that occasion told the 
head stage carpenter that no first-class conductor would 
smoke in the presence of a great artist like her. 

The perversity of some stars isamazing. Take the case 
of Bonci. I brought him over and advertised him like a 
circus. When I wanted him to learn new parts he steadily 
refused, because he said that he had a peculiar voice and 
that it was only adapted to a few operas. This very 
perversity may keep him from being a very great artist. 
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Operatic Hoodoos and Mascots 


gees allit gets back to what I tried to emphasize earlier 
in this article: that artists never realize when they have 
become “‘ has-beens,’’ to use the ordinary, impressive, if not 
elegant, phrase. They never think of “retiring,” for they 
are not of the retiring kind. Like love, the artistic 
temperament is blind. © 

Not content with having an artistic temperament so 
sensitive that an imaginary breath will ruffle it, the grand 
opera star adds to it a most extraordinary superstition. 
It finds expression in astonishing ways. 

Madame Tetrazzini, for example, will not go on for a 
performance until she has dropped a dagger into the 
floor three times. If it sticks each time it isa good omen, 
and she feels that she will sing well and have big success. 
If not it disturbs her during the whole opera. 

Mademoiselle Trentini will not go on the stage until I 
have given her a quarter. She carries it during the per- 
formance. I might add that she saves the quarters. 

Madame Donalda, who sang with me last season, never 
went on without tearing a button off her clothes for good 
luck. This curious habit may be due to the fact that she 
was a tailor’s daughter. At any rate, she was the despair 
of the wardrobe mistress. 

Zenatello carries a rabbit’s foot when he sings. Once he 
forgot it and had a bad ease of nerves. He has the same 
faith in its good-luck virtues as has a Southern negro. 

Some opera stars knock on the scenery before going on. 
I might add that they are accomplished ‘‘knockers”’ in 
other directions, too. Others stamp on the floor three 
times. A curious superstition among them relates to 
the color of green. Many grand opera stars avoid this 


color as if it were poison. They won’t wear green costumes 
and detest operas with green rooms or palaces. They sim- 
ply regard the color as a sort of hoodoo. 

One of the most amusing cases of superstition happened 
early this season. I put ona very elaborate production of 
The Juggler of Notre Dame, which was a great novelty in 
this country. My stage manager was abroad, so I per- 
sonally superintended the production. It happens that 
the scene of the second act is a monastery garden inclosed 
by a massive wall. The time is in the afternoon and it is 
supposed to be very hot. I thought it would add to the 
effectiveness of the scene if I could have live pigeons 
perched on the wall in the sunlight. At first I wanted 
doves, but couldn’t get just the kind I wanted, so I took 
pigeons. I got one of my machinists to fasten the birds 
with strings so that they would be held back in case they 
started to fly. The whole feature I believed would add 
greatly to the realism of the scene. 

Finally the dress rehearsal came. The first act went off 
all right. Then the curtain rose on the second act, dis- 
closing the birds perched on the garden wall. Campanini 
had swung the orchestra into the music and his baton was 
flying. Suddenly he looked up and saw the stage. Down 
came the baton with a flash, the music stopped, and he 
yelled up tome: ‘The pigeons! The pigeons!”’ 

“What of them?” I asked. 

“They are bad luck, they will ruin the opera.”’ 

At this moment Renaud came rushing on. When he 


spied the innocent birds roosting on the wall he cried out 
in alarm: ‘‘ The pigeons! 


Bad luck, bad luck!” 
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Mary Garden as The Juggler of Notre Dame 


Between Campanini, Renaud and the rest of the 
foreigners present such an outcry was raised that I had to 
take the birds off. Mary Garden, who is in this cast, was 
about the only singer of note who made no protest against 
the unhappy pigeons. Yet the Italians and French could 
not tell me why they had such a prejudice against the 
birds, save to say that they were bad luck in the theatre. 

Whether it is a manifestation of the artistic tempera- 
ment or not, the foreign grand opera singer as a rule is 
just about the most penurious person in the world. One 
reason, perhaps, for this is that all Europe is penurious. 
Many big stars come from humble beginnings and they 
never lose the effect of their early environment. Most of 
these singers regard the franc or the mark as the symbol of 
value. When they get to America and find 
that a dollar means four or five francs or 
marks they regard it asa coin of great wealth 
and are very shy about parting with it. 

The American, on the other hand, is raised 
in a different atmosphere. To him or her a 
dollar is just a dollar, a thing to be spent. 
He believes in his ability to make more 
money, and this idea has its effect on the 
Americans who prepare for grand opera. 

There is no better illustration, possibly, 
than in my choruses, which contain both 
foreignersand Americans. The foreigners are 
economical to a fault. There are Italians 
among them who live in New York on one 
dollar a week. The rest of their salary is 
stowed away to be sent home to Italy. 

The American girls in my chorus spend 
freely what they earn. They get their pay 
on Tuesday, and on Tuesday you will see 
them show up with a new hat or a new frock 
or a fresh waist. At the end of the season 
they are well dressed but have no money. 

The penuriousness extends to the stars of 
foreign birth. I have one artist who has one 
of the biggest parts in one of my greatest 
productions this season. She makes a very 
good salary, yet she lives in a small French 
pension on Seventh Avenue which does not 
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cost her more than twelve dollars a week for room and 
board. I have a French danseuse who gets four hundred” 
dollars a week. She lives in a seven-dollar-a-week pension, 
Some foreign artists will haggle over having to pay a 
dollar and a half for a piano score. : 

The big stars of American birth are good spenders. 
One of them, who makes from sixty to seventy thousan d | 


dollars in the course of a year, never has a cent at the end 
of the year. She believes in living well, in having fine 
clothes and jewels, and she has the American confidence | 
that she can earn all she needs any time. if 

The stars of American birth are jollier than their. 
foreign contemporaries. This is due in the main to their 
early life. Sometimes the foreign star never forgets her 
origin, as in the case of one prima-donna who sang with “— 
last season. Her father had been a second-hand tailor, and 
the atmosphere of his shop seemed to cling to her with 
peculiar tenacity. Whenever she wanted me to do her a 
favor she talked to me as her father had talked to a | 
prospective customer. She stroked the lapels of my coat, 
rubbed down the creases, and every moment I expected her 
to say, “‘It fits like the paper on the wall.” =| 

I have only sketched the border of the troubles of a 
grand opera impresario. Between the artist’s penurious 
instincts on one hand, and his or her fear of a conspiracy 
on the other, and with the artistic temperament planted 
between, his troubles are legion. I have no fear of con- 
tradiction when I say that my job is the hardest in the 
world, for the reason that singers, taken as a class, are, © 
perhaps, the most irritable people. The director never | 
knows, on the very eve of a great and costly pro- | 
duction, just which one of his stars is going to have — 
an attack of temperament, mind or matter, and — 
withdraw from the cast at the very critical moment 
when he most needs her. | 


Handling the Songbirds 


iI BELIEVE a grand opera director must be born. | 
He cannot be made. The reason why men fail at 
this strenuous calling is that they are not fitted by | 
nature for the tremendous demands made upon 
them. Since no two operatic singers are exactly | 
alike, it follows that no two sets of troubles which — 
they start are precise twins. You cannot handle | 
Melba in the same way that you handle Tetrazzini, | 
and you must adopt a manner with Mary Garden | 
that is different from that employed with Labia. | 

The secret of handling big operatic stars, artistic | 
temperament and all, is to commiserate with them. — 
I appreciate their natures, their temperament and _ 
their illusions. I simply put myself in their place. | 

Not long ago, just before the curtain went up on > 
my production of Samson and Delilah, Dalmores, | 
who sings the part of Samson, came to me saying» 
that he had a cold and couldn’t go on. I knew that it | 
was largely imagination and I told him so very gently. | 
After the first act he declared that he simply could not | 
sing. ‘‘The public will think I am a failure.” I knew | 
that the public was not thinking any such thing, but, in 
order to please him, I had the stage manager make a 
speech before the curtain saying that the indulgence of 
the audience was craved for Dalmores, who was suffering 
from a cold. The very knowledge of this caused him to | 
brace up and he sang splendidly. 

No amount of profit could induce me to be a grand 
opera director. I hold that there is a certain public spirit | 
in the promotion of it. That is why I do not look for 
profit. What I try to do is to prevent losses. This is. 
one reason why the 
operas which I pro-| 
duce have no equal 
in the world. You 
cannot. have realism 
in opera (save in the 
temperament of the 
singers) and be penu- 
rious. 

Also, I might fer- 
vently add, you 
cannot have great 
singers without many | 
troubles. As I look 
back over my stormy 
managerial career 
and see the jagged 
holes worn in it by 
the demands of the 
artistic temperament, 
I feel like paraphras- 
ing those lines in 
Shakespeare’s Julius 
Cesar, and make 
them read: 


The fault, Dear Public, is 
not in ourselves, 

But in our STARS, that we 
are underlings. 
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Mr. Baldwin’s Political Education 


ELDER BROTHER IS THE INSPIRATION OF A GREAT IDEA 


mathematics the famous Fed and Anti- 

Fed riots would probably never have hap- 
pened. But asrevolutions turn on minor axes, Hickey, 
who could follow a football like a hound, could not-for 
the life of him trace x, the unknown factor, through 
the hedges of the simplest equation. 

It was, therefore, with feelings of the acutest interest 
that he waited, in the upper corridor of Memorial 
Hall, on the opening morning of the scholastic year, 
for the appearance of Mr. Baldwin, the new re- 
cruit to the mathematics department. The Hall was 
choked with old boys chattering over the doings of 
the summer vacation, calling back and forth, punching 
one another affectionately or critically examining the 
new arrivals who, ill at ease and solitary, stood aloof. 

“His name is Ernest Garrison Bald- 
win,” said the Gutter Pup. “‘Just gradu- 
ated, full of honors and all that.” 

“He ought to be easy,” said Crazy 
Opdyke hopefully. 

“These mathematical sharks are 
always fancy markers,” said “Doc.” 

“Tf I’m stuck in the first row,’ said 
the Egghead gloomily, “‘it’s all up—I 
never could do anything with figures.”’ 

“Tf we want short lessons,” said 
Hickey, waking out of his revery, ‘“‘ we’ve 
all got to flunk in the beginning.” 

At this Machiavellian analysis there 
was a chorus of assent. 

ce Sure.”’ 

“Hickey’s the boy!” 

“Red Dog and Poler Fox have got to 
be kept down.” 

“We're not pack-horses.’’ 

“Say, is he green?” 

“ Sure—never taught before.”’ 

“ Cheese it, cheese it—he’s coming.” 

The group stood aside, intent on the arrival of the new 
adversary. They saw a stiff young man, already bald, 
with a set, affable manner and a pervading smile of 
cordiality, who entered the classroom with a confident 
step, after a nodded: 

“ Ah, boys—good-morning!”’ 

The class filed in, eying the natural enemy closely for 
the first indications of value to aid them in the approach- 
ing conflicts. 

- “He’s awfully serious,’’ said the Egghead. 

“He’ll try to drive us,”’ replied Macnooder. 

Hickey said nothing, absorbed in contemplation of a 
momentous question—how would the new master hear 
recitations? To solve a master’s system is to be prepared 
in advance, and with the exception of the Roman’s there 
was not a system which he had not solved. Popular 
masters, like Pa Dater, called you up every third day, 
which is eminently just and conducive to a high standard 
of scholarship. The Muffin Head, in stealthy craftiness, 
had a way of calling you up twice in succession after you 
had flunked and were expecting a brief period of immunity, 
but this system once solved gave ample opportunity to 
redeem yourself. The Doctor, wiser than the rest, wrote 
each name on a card, shuftled the pack and called for a 
recitation according to chance—but even the Doctor left 
the pack on his desk, nor counted the cards as all careful 
players should. Other masters, like Tapping and Baron- 
son, trusted to their intuitions, seizing upon the boy whose 
countenance betrayed a lurking apprehension. Hickey 

- took kindly to this method and had thrived amazingly, by 
noticeable gazing out of the window, which invariably 
procured him a staccato summons to recite just as the 
recitation neared the limited portion he had studied. 

So Hickey sat, examining Mr. Baldwin, and speculating 
into which classification he would fall. 

“Now, boys,” said Mr. Baldwin with an expanding 
smile, ‘“‘ we’re beginning the new year. I hope you'll like 
me—I know I shall like you. I’m quite a boy myself — 
quite a boy, you know. Now I’m going ahead on a new 
principle. I’m going to assume that you all take an inter- 
est in your work”’ (the class sat up). ‘‘I’m going to assume 
that you look upon life with seriousness and purpose. I’m 
going to assume that you realize the sacrifices your parents 
are making to afford you an education. I’m not here asa 
taskmaster. I’m here to help you, as your friend, as your 
companion—as an elder brother—that’s it, as an elder 
brother. I hope our interest in one another will not be 
limited to this classroom.” 

Hickey and the Egghead, who had prominently in- 
stalled themselves in the front seats, led the applause with 
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“After All, the First Year, Baldwin, We Learn More Than We Teach”’ 
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serious, responsive faces. Mr. Baldwin acknowledged it, 
noticing pleasantly the leaders of the demonstration. 

Then he rapped for order and began to call the roll, 
seating the boys alphabetically. He ran rapidly through 
the F’s, the G’s and H’s, and, pausing, inquired: 

“‘ Are there any J’s in the class?” 

At this excruciatingly witty remark, which every master 
annually blunders upon, the waiting class roared in 
unison, while Hinsdale was forced to slap Hickey merci- 
lessly on the back to save him from violent hysterics. 

Mr. Baldwin, who suddenly perceived he had made 
a pun, hastily assumed a roguish expression and allowed 
a considerable moment for the laughter to dieaway. The 
session ended in a gale of cordiality. 

Hickey and the Egghead paid a visit that afternoon to 
the Griswold, to make the new arrival feel quite at home. 

“Ah, boys,” said Mr. Baldwin, with a wringing hand- 
shake, “‘this is very friendly of you, very friendly.” 

“Mr. Baldwin,” said Hickey seriously, ‘“we were very 
much interested in what you said to us this morning.”’ 

“Indeed,” said Baldwin, gratified. ‘‘ Well, that pleases 
me very much. And I am glad to see that you take me 
at my word, and I hope you will drop in often. There are 
lots of things I want to talk over with you.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said the Egghead. ‘‘It’s very kind of you.” 

“Not at all,” said Baldwin, with a wave of his hand. 
“My theory is that a master should be your companion, 
and I have one or two ideas about education I am anxious 
to have my boys interested in. Now, for instance, take 
polities; what do you know about politics?” 

“Why, nothing,” said Hickey in acquiescent surprise. 

“ And yet that is the most vital thing you will have to 
faceasmen. Here’s a great national election approaching, 
and yet I am certain not one in four hundred of you has 
any clear conception of the political system.”’ 

“That’s so, Egghead,” said Hickey, nodding impress- 
ively at his companion. “It is so.” 

“T have a scheme I’m going to talk over with you,” 
continued Baldwin, ‘‘and I want your advice. Sit down.” 
- Later in the afternoon Mr. Baronson, Baldwin’s 
superior in the Griswold, dropped in with a friendly in- 
quiry. Young Mr. Baldwin was gazing out of the window 
in indulgent amusement. Mr. Baronson, following his 
gaze, beheld, in the far campus, Hickey and the Egghead 
rolling over each other like two trick bears. 

“Well, Baldwin, how goes it?” said Baronson genially. 

“‘Splendidly. The boys are more than friendly. We 
shall get on famously.” 

“«Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes,’’ 

“Oh ——” Baldwin objected. 


’ 


said Baronson. 


“Yes, yes—I’'m an old fogy —old style,” said 
Baronson, cutting in; “but it’s based on good 
scientific researches, Baldwin. I just dropped 
in for a hint or two, which you won’t pay attention 
to—never mind. When you've lived with the young, 
human animal as long as I have, you won’t have any 
illusions. He doesn’t want to be enlightened. He 
hasn’t the slightest desire to be educated. He isn’t 
educated. He never will be. His memory simply re- 
tains, for a short while, a larger and larger number of 
facts — Latin, Greek, history, mathematics, it’s all the 
same — facts, nothing but facts. He remembers when 
he is compelled to, but he is supremely bored by the 
performance. All he wants is to grow, to play and to 
get into sufficient mischief. My dear fellow, treat him 
as a splendid young savage, who breaks a rule for the 
joy of matching his wits against yours, and don’t take 
him seriously, as you are in danger of doing. Don’t let 
him take you seriously or he will lead you to a cropper.” 

Ernest Garrison Baldwin did not deign to reply — 
the voice of the older generation, of course! He was 
of the new, he would replace old prejudices with new 
methods. There werea great many things in the world 
he intended to change —among others this whole antago- 
nistic spirit of education. So he remained silent. 

Baronson studied him, saw the workings of his mind. 

“Never were at boarding-school, were you?” heasked. 

“No,” said Baldwin dryly. 

Baronson gave a glance at the study, remarked the 
advanced note in the shelves, and went to the door. 

“ After all,’’ he said, with his hand on the knob, “the 
first year, Baldwin, we learn more than we teach.” 


IT 
‘© (NXEE! I think it’s an awful bore,” said the Gutter 
Pup. ‘I don’t see it either,’ said the Egghead. 


“Who started it?’’ asked Turkey Reiter. 
“Hickey and Elder Brother Baldwin,”’ said the Egg- 
head. ‘“‘Hickey’s improving his stand.” 

‘Hickey, boy,” said Butcher Stevens professionally, 
“vou are consorting with awful low company.” 

“Hickey, you are getting to be a greasy grind,” said 
the Gutter Pup. 

“T am, am I?” said Hickey indignantly. ‘“‘I’d like to 
know if I’m not a patriot. I'd like to know if I’m not 
responsible for the atmosphere of brotherly love and the 
dove of peace that floats around Baldwin’s classroom. I'd 
like to know if I’m not responsible for his calling us up 
alphabetically, regular order, every other day, no suspicion, 
perfect trust—mutual confidence. Am I right?” 

“You are right, Hickey, you are right,” said Turkey 
apologetically. ‘‘The binomial theorem is a delight and a 
joy, when, as you say, the master has mutual trust in the 
scholar. But where in blazes, Hickey, did you get this 
political shindy into your thinker?” 

“‘Tt’s Elder Brother’s theory of education,” said Hickey 
carefully—‘“‘one of his theories. Elder Brother is very 
much distressed at the ignorance, the political ignorance, 
of the modern boy. Brother is right.” 

“Come off,” said the Egghead, glancing at him sus- 
piciously, but Hickey maintained a serious face. 

“‘What’s up?” said Macnooder, sauntering over to the 
crowd on the lawn. 

“‘Hickey’s fixed up a plan with Brotherly Love to have 
a political campaign,” said the Gutter Pup, “and is trying 
to rouse our enthusiasm.”’ 

‘A campaign here in the school, in the Lawrenceville 
School!’ said Macnooder incredulously. 

“The same!” 

“No? LIwon’t believe it. It’sa dream—it’s a beautiful, 
satisfying dream,” said Macnooder, shaking his head. 
“A political campaign in the school; Hickey, my bound- 
ing boy, I see your cunning hand!” 

“Now Doc’s gone nutty,” said the unimaginative 
Egghead. “What the deuce do you see in it?” 

“Hickey, you old, rambunctious, foxy Hickey, I knew 
something was brewing,” said Doc, not deigning to notice 
the Egghead. ‘‘ You have been quiet, most quiet of late. 
Hickey, how did you do it?” 

“Sympathy, Doe,” said Hickey blandly. ‘I’ve been 
most sympathetic with Elder Brother, sympathetic and 
most encouraging. Sympathy is a beautiful thing, Doc, 
beautiful and rare.” 

“Hickey, don’t torture me with curiosity,’ 
‘“Where are we at?” 

“‘ At the present moment, Brother is asking the Doctor 
for permission to launch the campaign, and the sym- 
pathetic, popular and serious Hickey Hicks is proceeding 
to select a preliminary conference committee.” 


’ 


said Doc. 


“And what then?” said Turkey with sudden interest. 

“What then?” said Hickey. ‘‘ Bonfires, parades, stump 
speeches, proclamations, et cetera, et ceteray.” 

“Oh, Hickey,” said the now enthusiastic Gutter Pup, 
“do you think the Doctor ever will permit it?” 

““What’s the use of getting excited?” said the Egghead 
contemptuously. ‘‘ You don’t fancy for a moment, do you, 
there’s a chance of fooling the Doctor?” 

“Sure, Egghead’s right,”’ said Butcher Stevens; “you 
won't get the Doctor to bite. Baldwin is green, but the 
Doctor is quite ripe, thank you!” 

Even Macnooder looked dubiously at Hickey, who 
assumed an air of superhuman wisdom and answered: 

“T have two chances, Baldwin and the De-coy Ducks!” 

“The what?” 

“Decoy Ducks; the committee that will confer to- 
morrow afternoon with the Doctor.” 

Turkey emitted a long, admiring whistle. 

“‘T have given the matter thought—serious thought, as 
Baldwin would say,” said Hickey. ‘‘ The following collec- 
tion of Archangels and young High Markers will be 
rounded up for the Doctor’s inspection to-morrow.” 

“As Decoy Ducks?” 

“As Decoy Ducks, you intelligent Turkey. High 
Markers: Red Dog, Poler Fox, Biddy Hampton and 
Ginger Pop Rooker, Wash Simmons—the Doctor would 
feed out of Wash’s hand—Crazy Opdyke—he reads Greek 
like Jules Verne. Everything must be done to make this 
a strictly ed-u-cational affair. Now to demonstrate that 
it has the sanction of the religious elements of this com- 
munity the following notorious and flagrant Archangels 
will qualify: Halo Brown, Pink Rabbit, Parson Eddy, the 
Saphead and the Coffee Cooler—the Doctor is real affec- 
tionate with the Coffee Cooler.” 

“What a beoo-ti-ful bunch!” said the Gutter Pup 
rapturously. 

‘“‘It is,” said Hickey proudly; “the Doctor would let any 
one of them correct his own examination papers and then 
raise the mark on the ground of overconscientiousness.”’ 

‘‘ Well, where’s the fun?” said the Egghead obstinately, 
“Tf Crazy Opdyke and that bunch is to run the campaign, 
where do we come in?” 

“There will be a small preliminary representation of 
professional politicians,’ said Hickey, smiling, “ very small 
at present, limited to the handsome and popular Hickey 
Hicks, who will represent the large body of professional poli- 
ticians detained at home by serious application, but oe 

“But what?” said Macnooder. 

“But who will find time to ac-tively assist this quiet, 
orderly campaign of education, after their presence will 
not be misunderstood!” 


WI 


T HALF-PAST one the next day, the Doctor, sym- 

pathetically inclined by the enthusiastic, if inex- 

perienced, Mr. Baldwin, received the Decoy Ducks in his 
study at Foundation House. 

The Doctor, while interested, had not been convinced, 
and had expressed a desire to know into whose guidance 
the nurturing of such a tender plant had been intrusted. 
As the impressive gathering defiled before him, his in- 
stinctive caution vanished, his glance warmed with 
satisfaction, and assuming the genial and conversational 
attitude he reserved for his favorites he began: 

“Well, boys, this appears to be a responsible gath- 
ering, an unusually responsible one. It is gratifying to 
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see you approaching such subjects 
with serious purpose and earnest- 
ness. It is gratifying that the 
leaders of this school’ (here his 
glance rested fondly on Wash 
Simmons, Crazy Opdyke and the 
Coffee Cooler, prominently placed) 
“that the earnest, purposeful boys 
show this interest in the political 
welfare of thenation. Mr. Baldwin’s 
plan seems to me to be a most excel- 
lent one. I am in hearty accord 
with its motive. We cannot begin 
too soon to interest the youth, the 
intelligent, serious youth of our 
country, in honest government and 
clean political methods.” (Hickey, 
in noble effacement by the window- 
seat, here gazed dreamily over the 
campus to the red circle of houses.) 
“Much can be accomplished from 
the earnest and purposeful pursuit 
of-this instructive experiment. The 
experiment should be educational 
in the largest sense; the more I 
study it the more worthy it appears. 
I should not be surprised if your 
experiment should attract the con- 
sideration of the educational world. 
Mr. Baldwin, it gives me pleasure 
to express to you my thanks and 
my gratification for the authorship 
of so worthy an undertaking. I 
will leave you to a discussion of 
the necessary details.”’ 

“Well, boys,” said Baldwin briskly, ‘‘let me briefly out- 
line the plan agreed upon. The election shall be for a 
school council, before which legislation affecting the 
interests of the school shall come. Each of the four forms 
shall elect two representatives, each of the ten houses 
shall elect one representative, making a deliberative body 
of eighteen. In view of the fact that the approaching 
national election might inject unnecessary bitterness if 
the election should be on national issues, we have decided, 
on the very excellent suggestion of Hicks, who has indeed 
given many valuable suggestions” (Hickey looked pre- 
ternaturally solemn), ‘‘to have the election on a matter of 
school policy, and have settled upon the athletic finances as 
an issue of sufficient interest and yet one that can be 
calmly and orderly discussed. At present, the manage- 
ment of the athletic finances is in the hands of selected 
officers from the fourthform. The issue, then, is whether 
this method shall be continued or whether a member of 
the Faculty shall administer the finances. I should suggest 
Federalist and Anti-Federalist as names for the parties 
you will form. One week will be given to campaigning and 
the election will take place according to the Australian 
Ballot System. Now, boys, I wish you success. You will 
acquire a taste for public combat and a facility in the 
necessary art of politics that will nurture in you a desire to 
enter public life, to take your part in the fight for honest 
politics, clean methods, independent thinking, and will 
make you foes of intimidation, bribery, cheating and that 
demagoguery that is the despair of our present system. At 
present you may be indifferent, a little bored, perhaps, 
at this experiment, but you will like it—I am sure. I 
prophesy it will interest you once you get started.” 

Hickey lingered after the meeting to explain that the 
duties incident to the organizing of such an important 
undertaking had unfortunately deprived him of the time 
necessary to prepare his advanced algebra. 

“Well, that is a little matter we’ll overlook, Hicks,” 
said the enthusiast genially. “I congratulate you on 
your selection, an admirable committee, one that inspires 
confidence. Keep me in touch with developments.” 

“Yes, indeed, sir.”’ 

“Good luck.” e 

“Thank you, sir.”’ 

A half-hour later Hickey announced the addition of the 
following professional politicians: Tough McCarthy, Doc 
Macnooder, The Triumphant Egghead, Slugger Jones, 
Turkey Reiter, Cheyenne Baxter, Jock Hasbrouck, 
Butcher Stevens, Rock Bemis and Bat Greer. 

The reénforced committee then met, divided equitably, 
and having tossed for sides, announced their organization: 


FEDERALIST PARTY 
Chairman: THE Hon. TouGH McCarty 
Vice-Chairman: THE HON. GINGER Pop ROOKER 


ANTI-FEDERALIST PARTY 
Chairman: HON. CHEYENNE BAXTER 
Vice-Chairman: Hon. Hickny Hicks 


IV 
‘lee school was at first apathetic, then mildly interested. 
The scheme was examined with suspicion as perhaps 
being a veiled attempt of the Faculty to increase the 
already outrageous taxes on the mind. It looked prosy 
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—perhaps an attempt 


campaign for political | 
education hung fire 
and then suddenly it: 
began to catch on. A 
few leading imagina-. 
tions had seen the 


another hour apathy 
had disappeared and 


ately, onacallfrom the 
Honorable Cheyenne 
Baxter, in the Tri- 
umphant Egghead’s 


and conference. 
‘We’ vegottheshort 


Stevens gloomily.. 
“The idea of our 
standing up for the 
Faculty.” 

“That’s right, Cheyenne,” said Turkey, shaking his 
head. ‘‘ We'll be left high and dry.” 

“We won’t carry any house outside the Dickinson and — 
the Woodhull,” said Slugger Jones. 
““T’d like to make a suggestion,” 

““We’ve got to plan two campaigns,” 
“one for the election from the forms and one for the con- 
trol of the houses. Let’s take up the forms—the fourth 
form will go solidly against us.’ 

“Sure,” said Doc Macnooder, “because if we win they 
lose control of the finances.” 


said Crazy Op dyke. 


“T have a suggestion,’ said Crazy Opdyke for the second - 


time. 

“Now,” said Cheyenne, “‘we’ve got to make this a 
matter of the school against the fourth form, and it 
oughtn’t to be so hard either. Now, how’re we going to” 
do it? First, what have we got?” 

“The Dickinson and the Woodhull,” said Hickey. 

““Yes, we can be sure of those, but that’sall. Now, those 
Feds, with Jock Hasbrouck and Tough McCarthy, will — 
swing the Kennedy and the Griswold.” 

“The Davis House will be against us,’ 
with conviction. 
Dickinson.” 

“That’s so,” said Turkey. 
we won the football championship.” 

“The Davis will pull the Rouse House with it,” sail 
Hickey gloomily. ‘‘They’re forty in the Davis and only 
twelve in the Rouse. The Davis would mangle them if 
they ever dared go our way.” 

“We've got to counteract that by getting the Green,” 
said Cheyenne. “ They’ re only ten there, but it makes a 
vote. The fight’ ll be in the Hamill and the Cleve.” 

“The Cleve is sore on us,” said Turkey of the Dickinson, 
“because we swiped the ice cream last year for their 
commencement dinner.” 

“ve got an idea,’”’ said Opdyke, trying to be heard. 

“Shut up, Crazy,” said Doc. 
purpose; you’re a Decoy Duck and nothing else.” 

“Harmony!” said Cheyenne warningly. “‘The way to. 
get the Green is to give Butsey White, down there, thel 
nomination from the second form, if he’ll swing the house.” 

“And put up Bronce Andrews in the Hamill,” added 
Macnooder. 

“Where do I come in?” said Crazy Opdyke, who had 
aspirations. 

“You subordinate yourself to the success of your | 
party,” said Cheyenne. 

“The devil I do,’”’ said Opdyke. 


enough at first glance 


to revive the interest 
in debating and so to. 
be fiercely resisted. 

Foran hourthe great. 2 


latent possibilities. In- 


every house was dis-_ 
cussingthemomentous - | 
question whether to go 
Fed or Anti-Fed. 4 
The executive com-_ 
mitteeofthe Anti-Fed | 
party met immedi- 


rooms for organization — 


end of it, all right, all 
right,” said Butcher | 


said Cheyenne, | 


” said Waeiinder & . 
“They’re just aching to get back at the - 


2 They’ re still sore because _ A 


“You've served your 


“Tf you think I’m a _ 


negro delegate, you’ve got another think coming. I may — 
be a Decoy Duck, but either I’m made chairman of the — 
Finance Committee or I lead a bolt right out of this con-— 


vention.’ 
“A Finance Committee?” said Butcher Stevens, — 
mystified. ; 
“Sure,” said Cheyenne Baxter. ‘“‘That’s most im- 
portant.” 


“Tl take that myself, then,” said Macnooder aggres- | 


sively. 
position of trust and responsibility.” 

“Claim or no claim,” said Opdyke, pulling his hat over 
his eyes and tilting back, ‘‘either I handle the funds of 
this campaign or the Anti-Federalist party begins to split.’”” 


c 


“T’d like to know what claim Crazy’s got to a 
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“Shall a half-plucked rooster from the Cleve House hold 
up this convention?” said Wash Simmons militantly. 
“Tf we’re going to be black-jacked by every squid that 
comes down the road, J’m going to get out.”’ 

“T have spoken,”’ said Crazy. 

‘So have I.” 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen,’ protested the Honorable 
Cheyenne Baxter, “‘we must have harmony.” 

“Rats!” said Opdyke. ‘I demand a vote.” 

“T insist upon it,’’ said Wash. 

The vote was taken and Macnooder was declared chair- 
man of the Finance Committee. Crazy Opdyke arose 
and made them a profound bow. 

“Gentlemen, I have the honor of bidding you farewell,” 
he said loftily. ‘‘The voice of freedom has been stifled. 
This great party is in the hands of commercial interests 
and private privilege. This is nothing but a Dickinson 
House sinecure. I retire, I withdraw, I shake the dust 
from my feet. I depart, but I shall not sleep, I shall not 
rest, I shall neither forget nor forgive. Remember, 
gentlemen of the Anti-Federalist party, this hour, and 
when in the stillness of the night you hear the swish of the 
poisoned arrow, the swirl of the tomahawk, the thud of 
the secret stone, pause and say to yourself, ‘Crazy Opdyke 
done it!’” 

“Tt is unfortunate,’ said Cheyenne when Crazy had 
departed, ‘‘most unfortunate, but that’s politics.” 

“Crazy has no influence,” said Wash contemptuously, 

“He has our secrets,”’ said Cheyenne gloomily. 

“Let’s get to work,’”’ said Macnooder. ‘‘ You can bet 
Tough McCarthy’s on the job; his father’s an alderman.”’ 

At six o’clock the campaign was off with a rush. At 
seven the head master, all unsuspecting, 
stepped out from Foundation House, cast 
one fond glance at the familiar school, Co 
reposing peacefully in the twilight, and ve 
departed to carry the message of increased ?. 
liberty in primary education to a waiting 
conference at Boston. Shortly after, a 
delegation of the school Faculty, who had 
just learned of the prospective campaign, 
hurried over in amazed, indignant and 
incredulous protest. They missed the head 
master by ten minutes—but ten minutes 
make history. 

V 
. “ TIMINY crickets!” 
‘Suffering Moses!” 

“Call Hickey!” 

“Tell Hickey!” 

“Hickey, stick your head out the win- 
dow.” 

Hickey, slumbering peacefully, in that 
choicest period between the rising bell and 
breakfast, leaped to the middle of the floor 
at the uproar that suddenly resounded 
through the Dickinson. 

He thrust his head out of the window 
and beheld from the upper windows of the 
Griswold an immense white sheet sagging 
in the breeze, displaying in crude red-flannel 
letters the following device: 


NO APRON-STRINGS FOR US 
THE FEDERAL PARTY 
WILL FIGHT TO THE END 
FACULTY USURPATION 


Hardly had his blinking eyes become accus- 
tomed to the sight when a fresh uproar 
broke out on the other side of the Dickinson. 

“Hully Gee!” 

“Look at the Kennedy!” 

“Great cats and little kittens!” 

“Snakes alive!” 

“Look at the Kennedy, will you!” 

“Hickey, oh you, Hickey!” 

At the sound of Macnooder’s voice in 
distress, Hickey realized the situation was 
serious and rushed across the hall. He 
found Macnooder with stern and belligerent 
gaze fixed out of the window. From the Kennedy House 
another banner displayed this amazing proclamation: 


DOWN WITH THE GOO-GOOS 
LAWRENCEVILLE SHALL NOT BE 
A KINDERGARTEN, 
RALLY TO THE FEDERALISTS 
AND DOWN THE DICKINSON GOO-GOOS 


Hickey looked at Macnooder, Macnooder at Hickey. 
“Goo-Goo,” said Hickey, grieved. 
““Goo-Goo,”’ repeated Doc sadly. 
Apron-strings. 
and doing.” 
“Doce,” said Hickey, “that’s Tough McCarthy’s work. 
We never ought to have let him get away from us.” 
“Hickey, we must nail the lie,” said Doc solemnly. 
“The Executive Committee of the Anti-Fed party will 
meet in my rooms,”’ said Hickey determinedly, ‘‘ directly 


*“Goo-Goo and 
Hickey, my boy, we have got to be up 


after first recitation. We have been caught napping by a 
gang of ballot stuffers, but we will come back—Doc, we 
will come back!” 

The Executive Committee met with stern and angry 
resolve, like battling football players between the halves 
of a desperate game. 

“Fellows,” said Hickey, “‘ while we have slept the enemy 
has been busy. We are muts and the original pie-faced 
mut is yours truly.” 

“No, Hickey, if there’s going to be a competition for 
muts,”’ said Cheyenne Baxter, ‘‘ I’m the blue ribbon.” 

“Before we bestow any more bouquets,” said Mac- 
nooder sarcastically, ‘‘let’s examine the situation. Let’s 
see the worst. The Feds have the jump on us. They’ve 
raised the ery of ‘ Apron-strings’ on us, and it’s going to be 
a mighty hard one to meet.” 

“‘We’ll never answer it,” said the gloomy Egghead; 
“‘we’re beaten now. It’sa rotten issue and a rotten game.”’ 

At. this moment the Gutter Pup rushed in like a white 
fuzzy dog, his eyes bulging with importance as he delivered 
the bombshell, that Crazy Opdyke had organized a 
Mugwump party and carried the Cleve House for it. 

se No.” 

“A Mugwump party!” 

‘“What the deuce is he up to?” 

“Order,’”’ said Hickey, stilling the tumult with a shoe 
vigorously applied to a wash-basin. ‘‘ This meeting is not 
a bunch of undertakers. We are here to save the party.” 
“let’s get down to 


“Hickey’s right,” said Turkey; 
business.” 

“First,” said Hickey, “let’s have reports. 
Treasurer Macnooder to report?” 


What has 


The Mark Hanna of the campaign rose, tightened his 
belt, adjusted his glasses, and announced amid cheers that 
the Finance Committee had to report sixty-two dollars and 
forty cents in promissory notes, twelve dollars and thirty- 
eight cents in cash, three tennis rackets, two jerseys, one 
dozen caps, a bull’s-eye lantern (loaned) and a Flobert rifle. 

“We can always have a banquet, even if we’re beaten,” 
said the Triumphant Egghead. The gloom began to 
dissipate. 

“‘What has the Honorable Gutter Pup to report?” said 
Cheyenne Baxter. 

The Rocky Mountain Gazelle proudly announced the 
establishment of a thorough system of espionage, through 
the corrupting of Mr. Klondike Jackson, the colored 
gentleman who waited on the table at the Kennedy, and 
Mr. Alcibiades Bonaparte, who shook up the beds at the 
Griswold. He likewise reported that young Muskrat 
Foster, who was not overpopular at the Davis House, had 


oa 
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perceived the great truths of Anti-Federalism. He then 
presented a bill of two dollars and forty-five cents for the 
corrupting of the Messrs. Jackson and Bonaparte, with an 
addition of fifty cents for the further contaminating of 
young Muskrat Foster. 

“The Honorable Wash Simmons will report,’ said 
Cheyenne Baxter. 

“‘Fellows,”’ said Wash, ‘‘I ain’t no silver-tongued orator, 
and all I’ve got to say is that Butsey White, down at the 
Green House, is most sensible to the honor of representing 
this great and glorious party of moral ideas, as congress- 
man from the second form, but ve 

“But what?” said Slugger Jones. 

“But he kind of fears that the other members of the’ 
Green House aren’t quite up on Anti-Federalism, and he 
reckons it will take quite a little literature to educate 
them.”’ 

“Literature?’’ said Cheyenne, mystified. 

“About eight volumes,” said Wash. 
backed pieces of literature!” 

“The robber!” 

“Why, that’s corruption.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Cheyenne, rapping for order, “‘the 
question is, does he get the literature? Ayes or noes.” 

*‘T protest,”’ interrupted Hickey. ‘“‘ We must not forget 
that this is a campaign for clean politics. We will not buy 
votes, but we can encourage local enterprises. The Green 
is trying to fit themselves out for the baseball season. 
Isuggest contributing toward a catcher’s mitt and a mask, 
and letting it go at that.” 

On the announcement of a unanimous vote, the Honor- 
able Wash Simmons departed to encourage local enterprises. 

“And now, fellows,” said Hickey, “‘ we 
come to the serious proposition—the real 
business of the meeting. We've got to 
treat with Crazy Opdyke.” 

“Never!” ; 

““Macnooder must sacrifice himself,’ 
said Hickey. ‘“‘Am I right, Cheyenne?”’ 

“You are,” said Cheyenne. ‘‘ The cam- 
paign has reached a serious stage. The 
Upper, the Kennedy, the Griswold, the 

¥ Davis, are already Fed; the Rouse will 
go next. Even if we get the Green, we’re 
lost if the Cleve goes against us, and Crazy 
is just holding out to make terms.” 

‘4 “We have misjudged Crazy,” said 
LG Hickey; “his record was against him, but 
i a At we have misjudged him. He’s been the 

f only live one in the bunch. Now we got to 
meet his terms.” 

The door opened and Crazy Opdyke 
sauntered in. 

“Hello, fellows,’ he drawled. ‘‘How’s 
the campaign going? Are you satisfied 
with your progress?” He stretched 
languidly into an armchair. ‘‘Am I still 
welcome in the home of great moral 
ideas?” 

“Crazy, our feelings for you are both of 
sorrow and of affection,’ said Cheyenne 
conciliatingly. ‘‘ You certainly are a boss 
politician. What’s this new wrinkle of 
yours over in the Cleve?” 

“‘T’ve been amusing myself,’’ said Crazy 
with a drawl, “ organizing the Mugwumps, 
the intelligent and independent vote, the 
balance of power, you know, the party 
that doesn’t heel to any boss, but votes 
according to its, to its a 

“To its what, Crazy?’ said Hickey 
gently. 

“To its conscience,” replied Crazy 
firmly —‘‘ To its conscience, when its con- 
science is intelligently approached.”’ 

“Oh, you’re for sale, are you?” said 
Turkey aggressively. 

“‘No, Turkey, no-o-o! And yet we’ve 
organized the Blocks of Five Marching 
Club; rather significant, eh!”’ 

“Well, what’s your game; what have you come for?”’ 

“Oh, just to be friendly,” said Crazy, rising languidly. 

“Stop,” said Hickey. ‘Sit down. Let’s have a few 
words.” 

Crazy slouched back, sunk into the armchair and 
assumed a listening position. 

“Crazy,” said Hickey, ‘‘we’ve made a mistake. We 
didn’t know you. You are the surprise of the campaign. 
We apologize. Weare merely amateurs; you are the only, 
original, professional politician.”’ 

“This is very gratifying,” said Crazy without a blush. 

“Crazy, from this moment,” said Hickey firmly, “‘ you 
are the treasurer of the Campaign Committee, and we’re 
listening for any words of wisdom you have ready to 
uncork.”’ 

“No, Hickey, no,’’ said Crazy, rising amid general 
dismay; “I no longer hanker to be a treasurer. It was 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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cook like you kin think the earth’s round,” said the 
parson. 

“‘Wal, I done hearn of a man by the name of Columbus 
——” began the cook. 

“Columbus?” cried the parson. ‘‘ Never hearn tell of 
him. An’ ef you did, he must ’a’ been a dago.” 

The cook breathed heavily, but ignored the affront, and 
requested him to shove along the beans. 

“Why, don’t the Book say: ‘An’ the angels stood on 
the four corners of the earth, an’ held the winds thereof’ ?”’ 

Never having read it, the cook was unable to say posi- 
tively, so he acquiesced with some dignity. 

“Good! Now, ef them angels stood on the four corners, 
how could the earth be round?” continued the parson 
triumphantly. ‘It stands to reason that, ef it has four 
corners, it’s flat.” 

This style of argument was sweeping old Dave into 
depths where he could but wallow helplessly, and he fixed 
a glassy, vacant stare upon the visitor. 

“Who done told you about them angels?” he sneered. 

“Why, the prophets. It’s all there, ev’ry word true 
from cover to cover.” 

“Prophets?” repeated the cook. ‘Friends of yourn? 
I never hearn tell of them, neither. So there we are.”’ 

He sent the bench on which he was sitting back with a 
jarring scrape, put his tin cup and spoon on his tin plate, 
and carried them into the kitchen. The strawboss and the 
ranch blacksmith, who also dined in the bunkhouse, fol- 
lowed. With another piece of bacon and some canned 
tomatoes in front of him, the newcomer swept his arm 
around to scare away the flies. He had arrived only an 
hour before and was not yet on friendly terms with them. 
With beautiful patience, he forced three to vacate a 
mouthful he had arranged, and continued his meal. 

“Come far?” asked the strawboss casually, rolling a 
cigarette as he reéntered. 

““Oklahoma,”’ was the answer. ‘‘ My lil’ ol’ team done 
walked that nine hundred miles, pullin’ fourteen hundred, 
in twenty-four days.” 

With that well-bred reserve, born of consideration for 
a questionable past and a doubtful future, met with in the 
Territory, they forbore to question him further. 

“The boys is all out with the wagon. Rangeboss is 
done gone with ’em,”’ remarked the blacksmith, after a 
pause. 

The stranger piled his tin dishes and carried them into 
the kitchen. ‘“‘ Have you-all started your roundup?” he 
inquired. They nodded. Leaving the cook to wash up, 
they went outside the thick-walled, flat-roofed adobe 
house and, squatting on their heels against the wall, fell 
diligently to work whittling sticks. 

“Thanks. I don’t mind ef I do,” said the parson, biting 
off a generous piece from the plug the blacksmith extended. 

“‘T’m a preacher,” he volunteered, after some minutes’ 
silent contemplation of nothing. They nodded politely, 
but ventured no comment. 

“P’raps you-all done hearn of my debate over to Texas 
with Brother Houston. I wrastled four days an’ four 


‘| CAIN’T git it through my head how a man who kin 


nights with Brother Houston, when he quit. 
was jist as fresh as it is now, too. 
another week.” 

“What was the debate?”’ inquired old Dave, appearing 
in the doorway with a towel. 

“On the impossibility of apostasy,” said the parson. 

“Oh, indeed,”’ said Dave, on his way to the washpan. 

‘‘T’ve got to shoe that lil’ ol’ bedwagon mule,” observed 
the blacksmith, rising uneasily. 

“Do you want a good man to work around here?”’ 
demanded the parson, addressing himself to the strawboss. 

“Perhaps. Where is he?’’ was the cautious reply. 

“‘T calculated to take up a quarter-section somewheres 
near here, ef I could git some work to carry 
me over the winter,’’ continued the parson. 
“‘T done brought the girl along, for she’s 
been sickly, an’ I thought this climate 
might get to help her some.” 

“You married, then?” 

“Shore,’”’ laughed the parson. ‘‘The 
girl’s down with the wagon in that grove 
of cottonwoods. You kin see the smoke 
of her fire, where she’s cookin’ dinner.”’ 

“‘Where were you figurin’ on takin’ up 
land?” asked the strawboss. 

“That lil’ stretch down near the school- 
section in the valley struck me as a right 
pretty place. Near that big ol’ pine.” 

The strawboss’ eyelids flickered with a 
searcely perceptible tremor. 

‘That is shore pretty,’’ he agreed. 

He stood up and stretched his great 
length with a yawn. In the shadow of the 
overhanging roof, it was almost cool; six 
inches away, the sun was slowly cracking 
the trodden earth in long fissures. The 
bunkhouse stood close to the stockaded 
“brone”’ pen; beyond that was a pond and 
a grove of trees, from behind which the 
ranchhouse peeped, gray and red. The 
huge corral encircling the water-troughs 
was devoid of life, shimmering in the noon- 
day glare; to-morrow it would swelter in 
the dust and echo to the roarings of three 
thousand cattle. Almost at its back, seem- 
ingly, rose a pineclad mountain, somber, 
brooding. That was The Hatter, forty 
miles away. Between its base and where 
he stood lay an apparently level expanse, 
a great stretch of country broken by ar- 
royos, streams and draws. 

“You reckon on staying here?” de- 
manded the strawboss, with sudden, savage 
heat. 

“Shore,” was the surprised answer. 

The strawboss opened his mouth to say 
something, then slowly shut it, and started 
off for the blacksmith-shop, a mere shack 
added to the saddle-shed, which itself 
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suggested an afterthought to the old adobe structure. 
He found Banty trying to substitute a new contrivance 
for the immemorial ‘‘ Arkansas brakes’? which the man 
who tended the water-holes employed. For a full minute 
neither uttered a word. 

“The parson,” said the strawboss at last—“ The parson 
figures on proving a claim in Hiden.” 

The blacksmith straightened and put down his hammer 


with elaborate care. Across the anvil, they stood staring 


into each other’s eyes. 
“Pore son-of-a-gun!”’ said the blacksmith at last. 
Meanwhile the ‘‘Camelite’”’ preacher went cheerily 
along the wagon-track to where his huge, canvas-topped 
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home rested after its jolting journey across two States; 
over highways and over prairie trails, climbing mountains 
and fording treacherous rivers. His wife had finished her 
dinner, a single dog-rabbit, shot with the ancient gun now 
protruding from their blankets, and was seated on the 
ground, endeavoring to make the dregs of a small pail of 
water suffice for the bothersome cleanup. 

“It’s all right, girl,’”’ he said briskly. ‘I kin tell they’re 
fine men, this outfit. They’ve got some fool notions bout 
the earth bein’ round, but they’re fine men.” 

“Yes?” she said hopefully. 

“We'll camp here to-night. [ll bring you some more 
water, an’ the cook’ll shore give us some sowbelly an’ 
bread an’ beans. You keep an eye on ol’ Runt there, an’ 
see he don’t worry no cattle, ef any strays along. We 
cain’t take a chance on makin’ ’em mad.” 

“Where you goin’ now, Les?” 

“T got to see the manager an’ git a job,” he called back, 
as he headed for the ranchhouse. 

Loring himself opened the screen door at sound of the 
parson’s hesitant step upon the verandah. The parson 
walked always, whether on smooth floor or across prairie, 
as though he were stepping over hummocks, and his wide- 
set eyes wore constantly a startled, undecided look. The 
manager estimated the man at a glance, knew him and his 
history and his whole character as though they had been 
detailed to him with minute exactitude. The manager 
had begun life as a drummer in Chicago. 

“Well?” he inquired sharply. 

“J’m figurin’ on takin’ up a claim next that school sec- 
tion, Mr. Loring, an’ I wanted for to see you about a job.” 

“Got more men than we want 
now,” was the abrupt answer. 

“I’m a good cowhand, Mr. 
Loring. I used to be one of 
Taggoner’s outfit.” 

“Tloyd is the rangeboss, and 
I never interfere with him,” said 
the manager tersely. “‘ Besides, 
I happen to know he wants to 
drop a couple, instead of taking 
any on.” 

“T kin do most anything, 
Mr. Loring. I’m a blacksmith 
an’ could help there. Or I could 
grow some alfalfa in that hl 
stretch of meadow near the 
crick.”’ 

“You want to take up a claim 
in Eden?” 

“Eden?” repeated the par- 
son,.in a puzzled tone. 

“Some of the boys call it 
that,’’ said the manager 
brusquely. 

He appeared to be concen- 
trating his mind on some prob- 
lem, and he looked at and 
beyond the anxious settler. 
Slowly Loring’s lids drooped 
and he let his glance fall to the 
Navajo blanket that served as 
arug. Just asthe parson was 
about to urge his plea again, 
the manager nodded his head 
back and forth with delibera- 
tion. It was very evidently an affirmative sign, yet given 
with reluctance. 

“‘Well, I suppose, if you’re bound to stay, you'll have 
to live. You can help in the blacksmith shop.”’ 

“JT done brought the girl along, Mr. Loring. She’s some 
sickly, an’ I thought z 

“Tg she an invalid?” Loring contracted his brows. 

“No-oo, not exactly. But she ain’t strong; jist weak 
an’—an’ fragile like.”’ 

“Well, I'll give you twenty-five dollars a month and 
your keep.” 

A flush of gratitude swept over the strangely immature 
face turned to his. 

“There’s a couple of good rooms back of the carriage- 
shed, and you can have those for the time being. They 
need to be fixed up considerably, but they’re watertight 
and clean,” he added. 

Loring looked down at the blanket again and seemed 
trying to recall something that eluded him, while the 
“nester’? watched every play of his features with the 
anxious solicitude of a pet dog awaiting his master’s word. 
In his attitude there was the liveliest desire to please; it 
showed in every line of him. 

“Let’s see. Where are you going to take up a claim?” 
mused the manager. 

“In the stretch in the valley next the school-section, 
near that big ol’ pine. Eden, you done called it.” 

“Oh, yes. Well, see you prove your claim allright. We 
don’t want any flitting about, you understand.” 

“Shore. I intend to stay this time for keeps. I'll try 
for my place not to be in the way of your cattle, Mr. 
Loring. I reckon they won’t miss the pasture.” 


“TI Wrastled Four Days an’ 
Four Nights With Brother 
Houston, When He Quit” 


“'There’s room for all,’ said the manager, laughing 
loudly. ‘‘By the way, bring your wife around. My wife 
would like to see her, and perhaps she can help cook, if 
she’s strong enough.” 

Thus the parson became one of the Flying W men. He 
brought his wife around next morning. Dave happened 
to be there at the time, having come over for a sack of 
coffee. Mrs. Loring took one look at her, and it gave old 
Dave and her two young daughters all they could do for 
five minutes to bring her out of hysterics. For “the girl” 
was a florid person of perhaps two hundred and sixty-six 
pounds, with a fine, hearty sway to her walk and a deep 
bass laugh. 

Yet she was always ‘‘the girl” to the parson; to him 
she remained an object of tender solicitude, “jist weak 
an’—an’ fragile like.’ But he readily admitted that she 
might be capable of light work, so Mrs. Loring employed 
her in helping with house-cleaning and moving the heavy 
furniture. 

“Les, he had a fine claim in Montana eleven year ago,” 
she confided to the manager’s wife. 

“Why didn’t you stay there? 4 

“Tdunno. We done proved our claim, an’, jist when we 
was gittin’ our first good crop, Les, he allowed we’d move. 
Said he felt a call to go forth.” 

“Had he?” 

“JT dunno. Sometimes I think he’s hearin’ wrong. We 
went to Texas then an’ took up a whole section.” 

“Have you got that still?” 

“Gracious, no. We wouldn’t be here now, would we? 
Les, he sold the farm to a cattle 


We done left it, too. 


buyer for a wagon an’ fifty head of cattle, an’ we lit out for 
New Mexico to start a ranch.” 

““When was that?” asked Mrs. Loring, pausing to 
adjust her dustcap. 

“Four year ago. The cattle buyer, he built a town on 
Les’s farm, an’ he’s awful rich now.” 

“But where are your cattle?” 

“Done lost ’em in the Canadian. That was shore a fool 
thing, an’ I felt kind o’ mean about it, but, of course, I 
never said nothin’ to Les.” 

“Then what next?” 

““We had a lil’ place in Oklahoma. But Les, he hearn 
as how the claims here was so easy to git an’ so rich. He 
done told me that the climate of Oklahoma weren’t 
healthy for me. I used to have spells of heartburn. 
P’raps that was because I’m gittin’ stout. You reckon?” 

“Tt might have something to do with it,” said Mrs. 
Loring mildly. 

The parson was working like a red ant. He was one of 
those enthusiasts who can do two men’s labor as long as 
the fire of their first inspiration endures, and as soon as it 
burns out they abandon their project and spend consider- 
able time in shiftless, pessimistic idleness. That passes, 
and they hurl themselves into a new venture, which is to 
be the last, of course, and the goal of all their ambitions. 
To such, distant fields look ever green, and home pastures 
soon appear barren wastes. 

“They drift from the Arctic Circle to the Gulf, that 
class of nester,’’ said Loring to his wife contemptuously. 
“They’re always sure to follow a boom; sometimes they 
go in advance of it. But I never knew one of them to 
stick at anything. I never knew one to profit by his 
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changes. Usually some other fellow gets rich on the 
things they abandon, about two years later.” 

Mrs. Loring made a half-hearted attempt to defend 
them. The parson’s strange hallucinations in regard to 
his wife appealed to her imagination, and his unflagging 
devotion touched something in her nature which a sane, 
safe attachment of twenty years’ duration had been 
unable to awaken. 

“But, William, why did you let them stay? Did you 
really want them here?” she asked hesitatingly. 

“Oh, they’re not in the way. I couldn’t see "em 
starve.” 

““That’s what you said about the Mexican who took up 
a claim near The Hatter,” said his wife irrelevantly. She 
shivered slightly. 

‘‘Has anything ever been heard of him?” she inquired, 
not looking at him. 

“T don’t know,” returned Loring with an elaborate 
yawn. ‘I guess he went to Mexico. Lloyd says he did, 
anyway.” 

“T hope nothing happens to this pair. They’re simply 
overgrown children, William,” she said, and as she said it, 
her eyes on his, the simple statement was a plea. 

“What do you mean?” 

His tone was so threatening that she recoiled and 
dropped her spoon nervously. 

“‘T mean—I mean I hope they won’t go to Mexico, too,” 
she finished, summoning up all her pluck. 

The manager pushed his cup of coffee from him and 
rose from the table. For a fleeting instant he regarded 
his wife with a doubtful stare. ‘‘ Don’t bea fool, Louise,” 
he said evenly, and departed 
to make surveys with a land 
commissioner. 

It proved a constant puzzle 
to the blacksmith why the par- 
gon should have been assigned 
to assist him; it was also a 
source of great uneasiness, be- 
cause there was scarcely 
enough work to keep Banty 
busy alone. 

“Don’t you go for to git wor- 
ried,’ cautioned the straw- 
boss, who had been with the 
ranch eighteen years. ‘The 
ol’ man knows his business.” 

If the parson himself was 
secretly mystified over the fact 
that so little was expected of 
him, he accepted it with child- 
like glee and probed not for 
motives. He had already 
fenced in his quarter-section in 
a sort of fashion, with a single 
strand of barbwire; and the 

days were all too short for him 
while he toiled with the house. 
It was to be a pretentious 
structure with two rooms, made 
solidly of adobe bricks pur- 
chased by labor from the straw- 
boss, and it would be roofed 
with sod. There were to be two 
windows in it, moreover; and, 
standing back one evening to 
survey the result of his labors, the parson’s soaring 
ambition led to the resolve that those windows should 
have glass, if only Heaven proved kind enough to bestow 
one good year’s crops. 

He bored for water and got it at sixty feet. Not a few 
settlers have found water in abundance in a country which 
for years the cattlemen painted as an arid desert. So 
plentiful a flow did he secure that he was nonplused until 
he learned from the water-hole man how the Big Spring, 
ten miles away, had unaccountably fallen off in its output. 
He said nothing of his own good fortune. The parson was 
not quite a fool. 

When the boys returned from the roundup in late 
November the parson and his wife had taken up residence 
in their new home. He had, perforce, to be much about the 
bunkhouse, where the punchers idled away a large part of 
each day, and he gave ear unto the conversation there 
with a pained expression. 

“Men,” he chided once earnestly —‘“‘ Men, what do 
you-all want to swear for that-a-way? There ain’t no 
sense in swearin’. Why in hell do you-all do it?” 

Once in every two weeks they drove forty miles in 
their cumbersome wagon, traveling all night to economize 
daylight, to a tiny mining-camp on the side of The Hatter, 
and held services with the six members of their faith resi- 
dent there. The parson knew a score of songs and one 
tune, so that these meetings never lacked variety. And 
he was a terrible debater. He used to confound his oppo- 
nents by quotations; for proving the authenticity of any- 
thing by quotations therefrom was a favorite strategy. 
He invariably left them gasping and confused. 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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\ | ANY times the charge 
has been made, 
directly and by impli- 

cation, by opponents of the American 

protective tariff, that the system was 
devised by greedy and crafty “‘ robber 
barons” forthe purpose of plundering 
helpless people. Let us, to begin with, clear the ground from 
that mendacious nonsense. The tariff system now in opera- 
tion in this country was prepared by Alexander Hamilton, 
the man to whom, after Washington, this nation owes more 
than to any other of the founders of the Republic. In his 

Report on Manufactures, prepared in 1791 while he was 

Secretary of the Treasury under President Washington, 

Hamilton framed an argument for tariff-protection that has 

never been answered and uttered a prophecy for American 

protected interests that has had magnificent fulfillment. 

The assertion has been repeated, more than once, that if 
Hamilton were living now he would not approve the sys- 
tem as it stands. An appeal to the graveyard is always 
safe. The fair, reasonable probability, if not the clear 
certainty, is that his opinion in 1908 would be precisely 
what it was in 1791. 

Every two years since his time the American people 
have had an opportunity to disavow, repudiate and over- 
throw the protective system. But at each succeeding 
- election in recent years they have given it stronger and 
stronger approval, and so clear has become their stead- 
fast purpose to maintain it that the political party here- 
tofore the champion of free trade no longer dares even to 
ask for that policy. Its boldest venture in its national 
platforms is to make clamor for the revision of duties 
which shall. still protect. 

The outright free-trade cause therefore may be said to 
be dead and the propaganda ended in a country where 
neither protection nor any other thing can endure if the 
people wish it to be destroyed. 


Famine Countries Under Free Trade 


eae single fact of the abandonment of free trade by 
the Democratic party must be accepted as a potential 
argument for the beneficence of the protective system. 
The nation is finally committed to it. 

And, while the American people beyond dispute want 
it, nearly all the other civilized peoples of the world want 
it. There is but one great nation that does not shelter 
itself behind a protective tariff. Despotic Russia, im- 
perial Austria, imperial Germany, republican France and 
free Mexico, all are protected as we are. So are the 
republics of Latin America and the British dependencies 
of Canada and Australia. In all these lands and in others 
the system we have adopted is firmly maintained, so that 
the world’s opinion may be said to be nearly unanimous 
in favor of protection, which indeed exists actually in 
every quarter of the globe by the common consent of 
mankind. 

Germany, thirty-odd yearsago, tried free-trade and flung 
it aside. France, under Louis Napoleon, made a similar 
venture, and when the people obtained mastery of the 
government hurried back again to protection. 

Treland and India, the famine countries because they 
are under British free trade, would adopt protection to- 
morrow if they had the power; and their master, the 


From a Protectionist Viewpoint 
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British nation, with its industries crumbling and millions 
of its people idle and starving in the presence of foreign 
competition, shows plain indications of undertaking the 
overthrow of the system set up by Cobden and John Bright. 

Are all these people of all these nations mistaken re- 
specting their true interests? They represent different 
races, varying political methods, diverse tongues and all 
kinds of conflicting ideas upon general subjects. Have 
they come into harmony upon this one subject so that 
they may help industrial adventurers to rob them, or are 
they all impelled in a single direction by the instinct of 
self-preservation ? 

That question may be said to answer itself. 


A Nation’s Most Valuable Asset 


ee most imperious obligation upon any nation is to 
find for its people employment at productive indus- 
try. The fact that two-thirds of the land in Ireland lies 
fallow, that one man in thirty in the British islands is a 
pauper, that millions of people have fled from those shores, 
and that England can produce but three months’ supply 
of food for a population that ought to be able to feed 
itself, is the incontrovertible proof that her economic 
system is wrong. 

Man at work is the most valuable asset of a nation. An 
idle man, consuming without producing, burns the candle 
at both ends and is worse than worthless. 

Individuals cannot provide conditions under which 
productive industry may be successfully conducted. The 
law-maker must create the conditions. The development 
and maintenance of industry being vital, the duty of the 
law-maker is to shelter industry from destructive compe- 
tition from foreigners and to encourage and stimulate the 
upbuilding of new industries. 

To permit hostile fleets to batter down our cities would 
be less foolhardy than to suffer Europeans to destroy the 
processes by which our people earn their bread and enrich 
the nation, while they urge it toward independence. 

The protective tariff is in the nature of a fence around 
the garden, to protect the worker and his product from 
marauders. 

As the population expands and old industries grow fast, 
new industries must be encouraged so as to draw off 
redundant labor into fresh channels. Thus in 1890 we 
imported all the tin plate, of which we are the largest 
users in the world. Twice Great Britain throttled un- 
protected American ventures in tin-plate manufacture. 
In the McKinley tariff we put a protective duty on tin 
plate. In 1891 we made at home two million pounds. In 
1905 we made one billion pounds. In 1891 the British 
maker, having a monopoly, charged Americans $5.34 for 
a one-hundred-and-eight-pound box of coke Bessemer 
tin plate. In September, 1904, the American mills sold 
the same article for $3.30 a box. 

What hasthat duty cost the Americanconsumer? Noth- 
ing! He has saved millions of dollars under the protective 


duty, made employment for 
forty thousand American 
workmen, and a home market 
has been provided for large quanti- 
ties of American material. 

The history of the beet-sugar 
industry runs along the same lines; 
so does that of the pearl-button business. For centuries 
worthless shellfish have grown and perished in the mud of 
the rivers of the Mississippi Valley while we bought pearl 
buttons by hundreds of tonsfrom Europe. We puta protect- 
ive duty on pearl buttons, and lo! the valueless mussels in 
the slime became sources of wealth, and now we beat the 
world on buttons, employ large numbers of American folk 
in the manufacture and add to the nation’s wealth. 

We pay Germany nearly five millions a year for coal-tar 
dyes which lie in our own petroleum. More than six hun- 
dred million pounds of wool are washed every year in 
American mills and the grease rolls down into the streams 
to defile and poison them. Meantime we buy from 
Germany each year fourteen million pounds of such wool- 
grease. Is it oris it not worth while to make arrangements 
that shall turn our own waste into riches? But we shall 
never do it unless the American is protected in handling 
wool-grease from the German, who is ahead of him in the 
manufacture and in the market, and has cheap labor 
besides. 

A competent tariff means no willfully idle men. A 
tariff with cracks in it, a half-tariff, a tariff with no margin 
for fluctuating prices and changing conditions, must mean 
Americans out of work because Europeans do the work 
that should be done at home. 

Fortunately the nation adheres tenaciously to the right 
system; and with one result, most notable, wonderful and 
without precedent in history. 

Are these figures too familiar to excite amazement? 
Nevertheless I counsel the reader to mark them well! 

Since 1820, a period of eighty-eight years, twenty-six 
million people, a number almost equal to three-quarters 
of the present population of Great Britain, have fled from 
other countries to this. Since our existing tariff law went 
into operation seven millions have come here to live. 
Within the last three years three and one-half million 
immigrants have landed upon our shores. 

Never before in the annals of the human race was such 
movement of population recorded. : 


The Testimony of Immigration Figures 


AV Veo do these vast armies of toilers come tous? Can it 
be that they are eager for harder conditions of life, for 
scant wages, dear food, and for arduous toil without fair 
recompense? Do they flock across the seas to be plundered 
by merciless ‘‘robber barons’”’ who own the factories, and 
do the newcomers write to the friends whom they have 
left behind inviting them also to hurry over to the land of 
thieves (as Charles Francis Adams calls us), so that they, 
too, may have their pockets picked ? 

Has the world gone crazy, or is it indeed the truth, that 
to the ears of impoverished and suffering people of every 
clime have come the glad tidings that here at last is a 
country where a fair wage is offered for a fair endeavor, 
and where a poor man has a better chance than anywhere 
else on the earth to grow rich? 
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To the immigration figures we might point and rest our 
case when a stubborn free trader exclaims: ‘‘ Yes, we pay 
higher wages here, but the larger earning is more than 
consumed by the larger prices of the necessaries of life.” 
The world contains many fools, but surely they do not 
pour into the United States at the rate of a million a year. 
These men come to our country because the higher wages 
do actually mean better living and a chance to save. 

How shall we prove this? Well, beyond all question 
food is cheaper here than in Europe, because we are the 
greatest exporters of food—we may be said to feed half the 
Old World; and our food is preferred, not because it is 
best, but, obviously, because it is cheapest. 

The ordinary laborer expends quite half his income, 
probably more than half, for provender. 

We grow two-thirds of the world’s supply of cotton, and 
clothing made at home from our own cotton is as cheap as 
it is anywhere. It is a fact, capable of conclusive demon- 
stration, that woolen clothing of all but the highest grades 
of fabrics is sold here at prices as low as in Europe, and it 
is better made. Moreover the American workmen wear 
more woolen clothing than those of any other country. 


Figures That Spell Prosperity 


Bo can we not get a little closer to the facts? Is there 
not some outright, incontrovertible, arithmetical and 
final demonstration that the American wage stands for 
superior purchasing power? Yes! and here it is: 

I take a period of forty years, comparing 1860 with 
1900. In that time— 

The number of wage-earners in American mills increased 
four times. 

The wages paid in American mills increased seven and 
a half times. 

The number of depositors in savings-banks increased 
ten times. 

The amount of deposits in savings-banks increased six- 
teen times. 

I have stopped at the year 1900 because I happen to 
have these figures at hand. But let us go further: 

From 1860-1907 population increased from thirty-one 
to eighty-six millions, or two and three-fourths times. 

From 1860-1907 savings-bank deposits increased from 
one hundred and fifty millions to thirty-five hundred 
millions, or twenty-four times! 

With space enough I could run this proof out through 
various lines of manufacturing industry. The savings- 
banks hold the workingmen’s surplus. Their deposits 
accurately represent the prosperity of the toiler. 

No other country has, or ever had, or ever will have, 
power to make such an exhibit as I have offered here. 

It fully warrants the assertion, which I now make, that 
the American workingman lives in a better house, eats 
better food, wears better clothing, knows more, earns 
more, saves more, and has more than any other laborer. 

“But,” exclaims the free trader, ‘‘the tariff does not fix 
the wage rate, and for proof I point to the fact that 
Germany has a high 
tariff and low wages.”’ 

The response to this 
is not simply that Ger- 
many is naturally a 
poorercountry than the 
United States, but that 
Germany has a stand- 
ing army of about six 
hundredthousandmen. 
Six hundred thousand 
idlers—able-bodied 
young men who are 
consumers without 
being also producers. 

These men must be 
fed and clothed and 
armed and officered, 
and to pay for all this 
the wages of the toilers 
are taken. That is to 
say, the production of 
wealth is reduced by 
the idleness of the 
soldiers; and of the 
wealth that is created 
much is taken for main- 
tenance of the military 
establishment. Thus 
there is a smaller fund 
from which to pay 
wages and the working- 
man must take less. 

Let us suppose there 
is an island containing 
four men and no more. 
Each man toils and 
produces one hundred 
dollars, or, all together, 
four hundred dollars a 


year. After a while two men are told off to act as police- 
men and they work no more. Then the production of 
labor is reduced to two hundred dollars a year, and whereas 
each of the four men used to get one hundred dollars a 
year, each man now gets but fifty dollars a year. 

That is the chief reason why wages are low in Germany. 
No tariff act can be devised which will keep wages high 
under conditions which cut down the productive power of 
the nation and thus reduce the wage fund. 

With our own people practically all at work we have 
moved, under a wise tariff system, toward prosperity that 
cannot be paralleled in the experience of mankind. 

Note, if you please, what has been accomplished upon 
the inside of that tariff fence around our national garden: 

In 1880, less than a generation ago, the value of the 
products of our factories was 5369 million dollars. 

In 1907 it was 15,000 million dollars. 

Compare four countries, Great Britain, Germany, 
France and Russia, with one country —the United States: 

From 1883 to 19038, in four countries, consumption of 
coal increased eighty-two per cent.; in the United States 
it increased three hundred and sixty-four per cent. 

Again: in four countries the consumption of iron in- 
creased one hundred and two per cent.; inthe United States 
it increased four hundred and thirty-seven per cent. 

Still again: in four countries the consumption of cotton 
increased forty-six per cent.; in the United States it in- 
creased one hundred and seven per cent. 

If I should cover this page with figures they would still 
sustain the contention that we have had, under the tariff, 
prosperity beyond all precedent. And if the claim be 
urged that the nation would have been equally prosperous, 
or more prosperous, without a tariff, the response is that 
no man can possibly prove such a proposition. What we 
do know, for sure, is that absolutely no nation ever built 
up great manufacturing industry without protection, and 
that within forty years, with a high tariff, we have swept 
from the rear of the procession far, far ahead of Great 
Britain under free trade. 

She used to lead the world in manufactures. Now we 
lead it; and whatever discontent a man may have with 
our protective system, he is completely debarred from the 
claim that it has held us back from primacy in the race for 
industrial greatness. 

But has not the high tariff restricted our foreign trade, 
shutting us out from our rightful place in the markets of 
the world? 

Our sales to other countries are by no means inconsid- 
erable, but I prefer that the space at my command should 
be devoted to another branch of the subject. 

Nowhere have I seen attention directed to the remark- 
able fact that the consumption of commodities in this 
country increases faster than the population. 

Heed these astonishing figures: 

In the ten years from 1895 to 1904 the population of 
the United States increased twenty per cent.; the domestic 
consumption of wheat and flour increased fifty per cent.; 
the consumption of corn increased sixty per cent.; the 
consumption of coffee increased thirty-three per cent.; 
the bank clearings increased one hundred per cent.; 
freight carried one mile increased ninety-four per cent. 


Does the Tariff Breed Trusts? 


| Mears few out of many similar figures are part of the 
proof that American producers are so busy trying to 
supply a continually expanding domestic demand that 
they are less eager than they might otherwise be to push 
into foreign markets. 

In proof of the fact that the home mills can hardly meet 
the home demand we have the circumstance that, in 1907, 
we imported goods of cotton, wool, silk, leather, tin, iron 
and steel and paper and clothing, of the very kinds we 
make at home, of the value of one hundred and forty- 
eight million dollars. We bought them in foreign lands 
obviously because our own mills could not fully meet the 
requirements of the American people. 

When the men who have organized the magnificent 
industries of this nation want foreign markets they will 
go after them and get them. Meanwhile they are masters 
of a home market whose internal trade much exceeds all 
the international trade of the civilized, half-civilized and 
savage worlds. 

Let me now, in the brief space remaining, consider two 
or three other objections to the protective system. 

“Tt breeds trusts.’’ Did it breed the theatre trust, one 
of the most imperious of monopolies? What is the tariff 
duty on theatres? Did it produce the associated-press 
trust, steel-bound and double-riveted? What is the duty 
on news? Did it create the telegraph trust, or the express- 
company trust, both powerful enough to destroy rivalry 
and to forbid the American people to have postal tele- 
graphs and a parcels post? 

Did it produce the railroad trust, which holds in a merci- 
less grasp in Pennsylvania the only considerable deposit in 
the world of anthracite eoal, and exacts of millions of con- 
sumers from a dollar to a dollar and a half a ton more than 
the coal is worth? 
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Trusts may be counted by scores in free-trade England 
—the worsted trust among them. The tariff neither helps 
nor hinders such combinations. There are more iron and 
steel manufacturers in the United States outside the trust 
than there are on the inside. With fair play from the 
railroads, and complete stoppage of their criminal conni- 
vance at the misdeeds of the oppressors of the people, there 
will be a free chance for any competent man with money 
enough to start any kind of honest business in this country. 
Even the Standard Oil Company, with enormous wealth 
and absolutely no conscience, has not been able to destroy 
independent refining of oil. 

Why should works of art be taxed at the ports? They 
are not taxed—they come in free when they are for the 
use of public institutions and are not to be sold again. See 
paragraphs 701-702 of the tariff law. But, if you let in 
free the art-objects belonging to the multi-millionaire and 
tax the poor man’s stockings, you will provide a grievance 
with which the free-trade orator will make the welkin ring. 

Where may the Treasury more fairly obtain needed 
revenue than by taxing the luxuries of the very rich? 

‘American goods,” it has been urged, ‘‘are often sold 
cheaper in Europe than at home.”’ Our exports of manu- 
factures are about three per cent. of our product. The 
stuff sold abroad at a lower price represents a small sur- 
plus. It is largely bargain-counter material. If we are to 
have foreign sales we must meet foreign prices; and why 
should a man who complains that we do not have enough 
foreign trade find a grievance that an American should 
employ the only possible means of getting it? 


Manufacturers as Benefactors 


ET it be understood that foreigners almost uniformly 
depress their export prices so that they may get past 
our tariff and compete in our market with American manu- 
factures. In my opinion these lower prices, combined 
with the low prices thus forced from American producers, 
have saved the people more money than all the duties col- 
lected at the custom-houses since the days of Hamilton. 
The American manufacturer is not a robber, nor a para- 
site, nor a clamorer for other men’s riches. I say that he 
isa great public benefactor. Hundreds of American towns 
right now offer him generous bounties to come to them. 
Nobody offers bounties to attract lawyers, auctioneers, 
insurance agents or stock-brokers. 

Why is the manufacturer wanted? Why pay him 
money to come and to build in your town? 

Because from the time he first strikes the spade in the 
ground to dig the foundation of his mill he employs labor, 
he scatters money, he helps every farmer, every store- 
keeper, every church, every tax-collector, every human 
being, every enterprise in the neighborhood. 

It is a wise instinct that offers him encouragement; and 
the very same instinct is behind the protective tariff. The 
two systems are one. The manufacturer brings blessings 
with him, blessings for the community as well as for himself. 

In my own town two young men a few years ago each for 
himself started a manu- 
facturing industry 
upon borrowed capital. 

To-day the two es- 
tablishments employ 
seven hundred people 
and pay three hundred 
thousand dollars a year 
in cash wages, which 
flows out a beneficent 
stream through the 
community and the 
neighboring country. 
Whom have they hurt? 
How many have they 
helped? How severe 
would be the misfor- 
tune that should close 
their doors forcing their 
people into idleness! 

Both these men rose 
from the ranks. I am 
confident that half the 
manufacturers in the 
United States to-day 
began as_laborers. 
Magnificent is the sys- 
tem, Isay, which swings 
wide open for them the 
door of opportunity, 
which shelters them 
from powerful foreign 
rivals, which gives good 
wages to worthy Ameri- 
can men and women, 
and makes this the most 
prosperous, most inde- 
pendent, most pro- 
gressive nation on the 
face of the earth. 
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HEN the 
police 
of Mul- 


berry Street find 
themselves face 
to face with some problem 
other than the trivial, every- 
day theft, burglary or mur- 
der, as the case may be, they 
are wont to rise up and run 
around inacircle. The case 
of Red Haney and the dia- 
monds, blared to the world 
at large in the newspapers of 
Sunday morning, immedi- 
ately precipitated a circular 
parade, while Haney, the 
objective centre, snored 
along peacefully ina drunken 
stupor. 

The statement of the case 
in the public press was alto- 
gether negative. There had 
been no report of the theft 
of fifty thousand dollars’ 
worth of uncut diamonds in 
any city of the United States; 
in fact, diamonds, as a com- 
modity in crime, had not 
figured in police records for 
several weeks—not even an 
actress had mislaid a price- 
=f less necklace. The news- 
papers were unanimously 
certain that stones of such 
value could not rightfully belong to a man of Haney’s 
type, therefore, to whom did they belong? 

Four men, at least, of the thousands who read the de- 
tailed account of the affair Sunday morning, immediately 
made it a matter of personal interest to themselves. One 
of these was Mr. Latham, another was Mr. Schultze, and 
a third was Mr. Birnes. The fourth was Mr. HE. van 
Cortlandt Wynne. In the seclusion of his home in 
Thirty-seventh Street, Mr. Wynne read the story with 
puckered brows, then reread it, after which he paced back 
and forth across his room in troubled thought for an hour 
or more. An oppressive sense of uneasiness was growing 
upon him; and it was reflected in eyes grown somber. 

After a time, with sudden determination, the young 
man dropped into a chair at his desk, and wrote in dupli- 
cate, on a narrow strip of tough tissue-paper, just one line: 


Is all well? 


It was Mr. Czenki 


Are you safe? Answer quick. W. 


Then he mounted to the roof. As he flung open the 
trap a man on the top of the house next door darted behind 
a chimney. Mr. Wynne saw him clearly—it was Frank 
Claflin—but he seemed to consider the matter of no con- 
sequence, for he paid not the slightest attention. Instead 
he went straight to a cage beside the pigeon-cote, wherein 
a dozen or more birds were imprisoned, removed one of 
them, attached a strip of the tissue-paper to its leg, and 
allowed it to rise from his outstretched hand. 

The pigeon darted away at an angle, up, up, until it 
grew indistinct against the void, then swung widely in a 
semicircle, hovered uncertainly for an instant, and flashed 
off to the west, straight as an arrow flies. Mr. Wynne 
watched it thoughtfully until it had disappeared; and 
Claflin’s interest was so intense that he forgot the neces- 
sity of screening himself, the result being that when he 
turned again toward Mr. Wynne he found that young man 
gazing at him. 

Mr. Wynne even nodded in a friendly sort of way as 
he attached the second strip of tissue to the leg of another 
bird. This rose, as the other had done, and sped away 
toward the west. 

“Tt may be worth your while to know, Mr. Claflin,” 
Mr. Wynne remarked easily to the detective on the other 
house, “that if you ever put your foot on this roof to 
intercept any message which may come to me I shall shoot 
you.” 

Then he turned and went down the stairs again, closing 
and locking the trap in the roof behind him. He should 
get an answer to those questions in two hours, three hours 
at the most. If there was no answer within that time 
he would dispatch more birds, and then, if no answer 
came, then—then Mr. Wynne sat down and carefully 
perused the newspaper story again. 

At just about that moment the attention of one John 
Sutton, another of the watchful Mr. Birnes’ men, on duty 
in Thirty-seventh Street, was attracted to a woman who 
had turned in from Park Avenue, and was coming rapidly 
toward him, on the opposite side of the street. She was 
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young, with the elasticity of perfect health in her step; and 
closely veiled. She wore a blue tailor-made gown, with 
hat to match; and recalcitrant strands of hair gleamed 
a golden-brown. 

““By George!” exclaimed the detective. ‘It’s her!”’ 

By which he meant that the mysterious young woman 
of the cab, whose description had been drilled into him by 
Mr. Birnes, had at last reappeared. He lounged along the 
street, watching her with keen interest, fixing her every 
detail in his mind. She did not hesitate, she glanced 
neither to right nor left, but went straight to the house 
occupied by Mr. Wynne, and rang the bell. A moment 
later the door was opened, and she disappeared inside. 
The detective mopped his face with tremulous joy. 

“Doris!’’ exclaimed Mr. Wynne, as the veiled girl en- 
tered the room where he sat. ‘“‘ Doris, my dear girl, what 
are you doing here?” 

He arose and went toward her. She tore off the heavy 
veil impatiently, and lifted her moist eyes to his. There 
was suffering in them, uneasiness—and more than that. 

“Have you heard from him—out there?”’ she demanded. 

“Not to-day, no,’ he responded. “‘ Why did you come 
here?” 

“Gene, I can’t stand it,’ she burst out passionately. 
“T’m worried to death. I can’t hear a word, and—I’m 
worried to death.” 

Mr. Wynne wondered if she, too, had seen the morning 
papers. He stared at her gravely for an instant, then 
turned, crumpled up the section of newspaper with its 
glaring headlines, and dropped it into a waste-basket. 

“T’m sorry,” he said gently. 

““T telephoned twice yesterday,’ she rushed on quickly, 
pleadingly, ‘‘and once last night and again this morning. 
There was no—no answer. Gene, I couldn’t stand it. I 
had to come.” 

“‘Tt’s only that he didn’t happen to be within hearing of 
the telephone bell,’’ he assured her. But her steadfast, 
accusing eyes read more than that in his face, and her 
hands trembled on his arm. 

“T’m afraid, Gene, I’m afraid,’’ she declared desper- 
ately. ‘‘Suppose—suppose something has happened?” 

“Tt’s absurd,’”’ and he attempted to laugh off her un- 
easiness. ‘‘ Why, nothing could have happened.” 

“All those millions of dollars’ worth of diamonds, 
Gene,” she reminded him, ‘‘and he is—I shouldn’t have 
left him alone.” 

“Why, my dear Doris,” and Mr. Wynne gathered the 
slender, trembling figure in his arms protectingly, ‘not 
one living soul, except you and 
I, knows that they are there. 
There’s no incentive to robbery, 
my dear—a poor, shabby little 
cottage like that. There is not 
the slightest danger.”’ 

“There is always danger, 
Gene,’ she contradicted. ‘It 
makes me shudder just to think 
of it. Heisso oldand so feeble, 
simple as a child, and utterly 
helpless if anything should hap- 
pen. Then, when I didn’t hear 
from him after trying so many 
times over the telephone—I’m 
afraid, Gene, I’m afraid,’’ she 
concluded desperately. 

The long-pent-up tears came, 
and she buried her face on his 
shoulder. He stood silent with 
narrowed, thoughtful eyes. 

This, and the thing in the 
newspaperthere! Andevidently 
she had not seen that! It was 
not wise that she should see it 
just yet. 

“That day I took the horrid 
things from you in the cab I was 
awfully frightened,’ she con- 
tinued sobbingly. “I felt that 
every one I passed knew I had 
them; and you can’t imagine 
what a relief it was when I took 
them back out there and left 
them. And now when I think 
that something may have hap- 
pened to him!” She paused, 
then raised her tear-dimmed eyes 
to his face. ‘He is all I have in 
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the world now, Gene, except you. Already 


my father and my brother, and now if 
he—— Or you Oh, my God, it 
would kill me! I hate them, hate them!” 

She was shaken by a paroxysm of sobs. Mr. Wynne led 
her to a chair, and she dropped into it wearily, with her 
face in her hands. 

“Nothing can have happened, Doris,’ he repeated 
gently. ‘I sent a message out there in duplicate only a 
few minutes ago. In a couple of hours, now, we shall be 
getting an answer. Now, don’t begin to ery,’ he added 
helplessly. 

“ And if you don’t get an answer?” she insisted. 

“‘T shall get an answer,” he declared positively. There 
was a long pause. ‘‘And when I get that answer, Doris,” 
he resumed, again becoming very grave, “‘you will see 
how unwise, how dangerous even, it was for you to 
come here this way. I know it’s hard, dear,” he supple- 
mented apologetically, ‘but it was only for the week, you 
know; and now I don’t see how you can go away from 
here again.” 

“Go away?” she repeated wonderingly. ‘Why 
shouldn’t I go away? I was very careful to veil myself 
when I came—no one saw me enter. Why can’t I go away 
again?” 

Mr. Wynne paced the length of the room twice, with 
troubled brow. 

“You don’t understand, dear,’”’ he said quietly, as he 
paused before her. ‘‘From the moment I left Mr. 
Latham’s office last Thursday I have been under constant 
surveillance. I’m followed wherever I go—to my office, 
to luncheon, to the theatre, everywhere; and day and 
night, day and night, there are two men watching this 
house, and two other men watching at my office. They 
tamper with my correspondence, trace my telephone calls, 
question my servants, quiz my clerks. You don’t under- 
stand, dear,” he said again. 

“But why should they do all this?” she asked curiously. 
“Why should they x 

“‘T had expected it all, of course,” he interrupted, “‘and 
it doesn’t disturb me in the least. I planned for months to 
anticipate every emergency; I know every detective who 
is watching me by name and by sight; and all my plans 
have gone perfectly until now. This is why it was neces- 
sary for you and I not to meet; why it was as necessary 
for me to keep away from out there as it was for you to 
keep away from here; why we could not afford to take 
chances by an interchange of letters or by telephone calls. 
When I left you in the cab I knew you would get away 
safely, because they did not know you were there, in the 
first place; and then it was the beginning of the chase and 
I forced them to centre their attention on me. But now it 
is different. Come here to the 
window a minute.” 

He led her across the room 
unresistingly. On the opposite 
side of the street, staring at the 
house, was a man. 

“That man isa private detect- 
ive,’ Mr. Wynne informed her. 
“His name is Sutton, and he is 
only one of thirty or forty whose 
sole business in life, right now, is 
to watch me, to keep track of 
and follow any person who comes 
here. Hesaw you enter, and you 
couldn’t escape him going out. 
There’s another on the roof of 
the house next door. His name 
is Claflin. These men, or others 
from the same agency, are here 
all the time. There are two 
more at my office downtown; 
still others are searching customs 
records, examining the books of 
the express companies, probing 
into my private affairs. And 
they’re all in the employ of the 
men with whom I am dealing. 
Do you understand now?” 

“T didn’t dream of such a 
thing,” the girl faltered slowly. 
“T knew, of course, that— Gene, 
I shouldn’t have come if—if only 
I could have heard from him.” 

“My dear girl, it’s a big game 
we are playing—a hundred- 
million-dollar game! And we 
shall win it, unless—we shall win 
it, in spite of them. Naturally 
the diamond dealers don’t want 
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to be compelled to put up one hundred million dollars. 
They reason that if the stones I showed them came 
from new fields, and the supply is unlimited, as I told 
them, that the diamond market is on the verge of col- 
lapse, anyway; and as they look at it they are compelled 
to know where they came from. As a matter of fact, if 
they did know, or if the public got one inkling of the 
truth, the diamond market would be wrecked, and all the 
diamond dealers in the world working together couldn’t 
prevent it. If they succeed in doing this thing they feel 
they must do they will only bring disaster upon themselves. 
It would do no good to tell them so; I merely laid my 
plans and am letting them alone. So, you see, my dear, it 
is a big game—a big game!” 

He stood looking at her with earnest, thoughtful eyes. 
Suddenly the woman-soul within her awoke in a surging, 
inexplicable wave of emotion which almost overcame her 
as she studied the steady, quiet eyes; and after it came 
something of realization of the great fight he was making 
for her—for her, and the aged, feeble grandfather waiting 
patiently out there. He loved her, this master among 
men, and she sighed contentedly. For 
the moment the maddening anxiety that 
brought her here was forgotten; there 
was only the ineffable sweetness of see- 
ing him again. She extended her hands 
to him impulsively, and he kissed them 
both. 

“The difficulty of you leaving here,”’ 
he went on after a little, “‘is that you 
would be followed, and within two hours 
these men would know all about you— 
where you are stopping, how long you 
have been there; they would know of 
your daily telephone messages to your 
grandfather, and then, inevitably, they 
would appear out there, and learn all the 
rest of it. It doesn’t matter how closely 
they keep watch of me. My plans are 
all made, I know I am watched, and 
make no mistakes. But you!”’ 

“So I should not have come?” she 
questioned. ‘‘I’m sorry.” 

“J understand your anxiety, of 
course,”’ he assured her, and he was smil- 
ing a little, “ but the worst never happens 
—so for the present we will not worry. 
In an hour or more, now, I imagine we 
shall receive a pigeon-o-gram which will 
show that all is well. And then I shall 
have to plan for you to get away some- 
how.” 

She leaned toward him a little and 
again he gathered her in his arms. The 
red lips were mutely raised, and he kissed 
her reverently. 

“Tt’s all for you and it will all be 
right,’”’ he assured her. 

“Gene, dear Gene!” 

He pressed a button on the wall and 
a maid appeared. 

“You will have to wait for a couple 
of hours or so, at least, so if you would 
like to take off your things?’’ he sug- 
gested with grave courtesy. “I dare 
say the suite just above is habitable, 
and the maid is at your service.” 

The girl regarded him pensively for 
a moment, then turning ran swiftly up 
the stairs. The maid started to follow 
more staidly. 

“Just a moment,” said Mr. Wynne 
crisply, in an undertone. ‘‘ Miss Kellner 
is not to be allowed to use the telephone 
under any circumstances. You under- 
stand?” She nodded silently, and went up the stairs. 

An hour passed. From the swivel chair at his desk Mr. 
Wynne had twice seen Sutton stroll past on the opposite 
side of the street; and then Claflin had lounged along. 
Suddenly he arose and went to the window, throwing back 
the curtains. Sutton was leaning against an electric-light 
pole, half a block away; Claflin was half a block off in the 
other direction, in casual conversation with a policeman. 
Mr. Wynne looked them over thoughtfully. Curiously 
enough he was wondering just how he would fare in a 
physical contest with either, or both. 

He turned away from the window at last and glanced 
at his watch impatiently. One hour and forty minutes! 
In another half an hour the little bell over his desk should 
ring. That would mean that a pigeon had arrived from 
—from out there, and that the automatic door had closed 
upon it as it entered the cote. But if it didn’t come—if it 
didn’t come! Then what? There was only one conclu- 
sion to be drawn, and he shuddered a little when he thought 
of it. There could only remain this single possibility when 
he considered the sinister things that had happened—the 
failure of the girl to get an answer by telephone, and the 
unexpected appearance of Red Haney with the uncut 


diamonds. It might be necessary for him to go out there, 
and how could he do it? How, without leaving an open 
trail behind him? How, without inviting defeat in the 
fight he was making? 

His meditations were interrupted by the appearance of 
Miss Kellner. She had crept down the stairs noiselessly, 
and stood beside him before he was aware of her presence. 
Her eyes sought his countenance questioningly, and the 
deadly pallor of her face frightened him. She crept into 
his arms and nestled there silently with dry, staring eyes. 
He stroked the golden-brown hair with an utter sense of 
helplessness. 

“Nothing yet,” he said finally, and there was a thin 
assumption of cheeriness in his tone. “ It may be another 
hour, but it will come—it will come.” 

“But if it doesn’t, Gene?” she queried insistently. 
Always her mind went back to that possibility. 

“We shall cross no bridges until we reach them,” he 
replied. ‘There is always a chance that the pigeons might 
have gone astray, for they have this single disadvantage 
against the incalculable advantage of offering no clew to 
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any one as to where they go; and it is impossible to follow 
them. If nothing comes within half an hour now I shall 
send two more.” 

“ And then, if nothing comes?” 

“Then, my dear, then we shall begin to worry.” 

Half an hour passed; the little bell was silent; Claflin 
and Sutton were still visible from the window. Miss 
Kellner’s eyes were immovably fixed on Mr. Wynne’s face, 
and he repressed his gnawing anxiety with an effort. 
Finally he wrote again on the tissue slips—three of them 
this time—and together they climbed to the roof, attached 
the messages, and watched the birds disappear. 

Another hour—two hours—two hours and a half passed. 
Suddenly the girl arose with pallid face and colorless lips. 

“T can’t stand it, Gene, I can’t!” she exclaimed hyster- 
ically. ‘‘I must know. The telephone?” 

“No,” he commanded harshly, and he, too, arose. 
oe No.”’ 

“‘T will!’ she flashed. 

She darted out of the room and along the hall. He 
followed her with grim determination in his face. She 
seized the receiver from the hook and held it to her ear. 

“Hello!” called Central. 
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“Give me long distance—Coaldale, Number 

“No,” commanded Mr. Wynne, and he placed one hand 
over the transmitter tightly. ‘‘ Doris, you must not!” 

“‘T will!” she flamed. ‘‘ Let me alone.” 

“You'll ruin everything,” he pleaded earnestly. ‘‘ Don’t 
you know that they get every number I call? Don’t you 
know that within fifteen minutes they will have that 
number, and their men will start for there?” 

She faced him with blazing eyes. 

“T don’t care,” she said deliberately, and the white face 
was relieved by an angry flush. ‘I will know what has 
happened out there! I must! Gene, don’t you see that 
I’m frantic with anxiety? The money means nothing to 
me. I want to know if he is safe.” 

His hand was still gripped over the transmitter. Sud- 
denly she turned and tugged at it fiercely. Her sharp little 
nails bit into the flesh of his fingers. In a last desperate 
effort she placed the receiver to her lips. 

“Give me long distance, Coaldale Number 

With a quick movement he snapped the connecting wire 
from the instrument, and the receiver was free in her hand. 

“Doris, you are mad!”’ he protested. 
“Wait a'minute, my dear girl—just a 
minute.” 

“T don’t care! I will know!” 

Mr. Wynne turned and picked up a 
heavy cane from the hall-stand, and 
brought it down on the transmitter with 
all hisstrength. The delicate mechanism 
jangled and tingled, then the front fell 
off at theirfeet. The diaphragm dropped 
and rolled away. 

“Doris, you must not!’ he com- 
manded again gravely. ‘‘We will find 
another way.” 

“How dare you?” she demanded 
violently. ‘‘It was cowardly.” 

“You don’t understand 

*‘T understand it all,” she broke in. 
“T understand that this might lead to 
the failure of the thing you are trying 
to do. But I don’t care. I understand 
that already I have lost my father and 
my brother in this; that my grand- 
mother and my mother were nearly 
starved to death while it was all being 
planned; all for these hideous diamonds. 
Diamonds! Diamonds! Diamonds! I’ve 
heard nothing all my life but that. As 
a child it was dinned into me, and now 
Iam’sick and weary of it all. I know—I 
know something has happened to him 
now. I hate them! I hate them!” 

She stopped, glared at him with scorn- 
ful eyes for an instant, then ran up the 
stairsagain. Mr. Wynne touched a but- 
ton in the wall, and the maid appeared. 

“Go lock the back door, and bring 
me the key,” he commanded. 

The maid went away, and a moment 
later returned to hand him the key. He 
still stood in the hall, waiting. 

After a little there came a rush of 
skirts, and Miss Kellner ran down the 
steps, dressed for the street. 

“Doris,” he pleaded, ‘‘you must not 
gooutnow. Wait justa moment —we’ll 
find a way, and then I’ll go with you.” 

She tried to pass him, but his out- 
stretched arms made her a prisoner. 

“Do I understand that you refuse to 
let me go?” she asked tensely. 

‘‘ Not like this,” he replied. “If you'll 
give me just a little while then perhaps 
—perhaps I may go with you. Even 
if something had happened there you could do nothing 
alone. I, too, am afraid now. Just half an hour—fifteen 
minutes! Perhaps I may find a plan.” 

Suddenly she sank down on the stairs, with her face in 
her hands. He caressed her hair tenderly, then raised her 
to her feet. 

‘Suppose you step into the back parlor here,’’ he re- 
quested. ‘Just give me fifteen minutes. Then, unless I 
can find a way for us to go together safely, we will throw 
everything aside and go anyway. Forgive me, dear.” 

She submitted quietly to be led along the hall. He 
opened the door into a room and stood aside for her to 
pass. 

“Gene, Gene!’’ she exclaimed. 

Her soft arms found their way about his neck, and she 
drew his face down and kissed him; then, without a word, 
she entered the room and he closed the door. A minute 
passed—two, four, five—and Mr. Wynne stood as she left 
him, then he opened the front door and stepped out. 

Frank Claflin was just starting toward the house from 
the corner with deliberate pace when he glanced up and 
saw Mr. Wynne signaling for him to approach. Could it 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 2, 1909 


Government by the Dead 


ieee NT ROOSEVELT joins us in saying ‘‘ Seat!” 
to Coke and Blackstone. 

In a recent message to Congress the President observes: 
“The chief law-makers in our country may be, and often 
are, the judges, because they are the final seat of author- 
ity. Every time they interpret contract, property, vested 
rights, due process of law, liberty, they necessarily enact 
into law parts of a system of social philosophy. : 
The decisions of the courts on economic and social ques- 
tions depend upon their [the judges’] economic and social 
philosophy, and for the peaceful progress of our people 
during the twentieth century we shall owe most to those 
judges who hold to a twentieth-century economic and 
social philosophy, and not to a long outgrown philosophy 
which was itself the product of primitive economic con- 
ditions.” 

The fact that a statute is in derogation of the common 
law should be regarded as presumptively in its favor, 
instead of being regarded as damningly against it. You 
wouldn’t find the Steel Corporation, for example, looking 
up precedents of the time of Charles I to determine how 
its business ought to be conducted. It would be an excel- 
lent thing if the law schools would require of candidates for 
a degree thirty days’ experience in a modern factory instead 
of the conventional thesis on torts. 


A Happening on the Coast 


fee latest verdict of guilty in the case of Abe Ruef is, 
of course, merely an incident: one of the happenings 
in a contest which began more than thirty months ago and 
no end of which is, as yet, in sight. That learned counsel 
will overlook no chance to make void the verdict is a 
matter of course. They may be as successful as they 
were in the case of Mayor Schmitz. 

The important question isn’t whether one Ruef shall 
spend a certain period in the penitentiary, either. Two 
years and a half ago an extensive and exceedingly nauseous 
mess of civic corruption in San Francisco was disclosed by 
the confessions of a number of bribe-takers. Since then 
there has never been any question of the actual guilt of 
Ruef and Schmitz. The only question of actual guilt is 
raised in another quarter—by or on behalf of men of 
wealth for whose benefit the bribes were given. Of late 
there has been something of a disposition—shared by 
gentlemen who have been indicted for bribe-giving—to 
regard the whole affair as‘a misfortune of the vulgar which 
it were better to say no more about. 

The only important question concerns the bribe-givers. 
If they cannot be reached the personal outcome to Ruef 
and his like is of little general consequence. 


Sweet Bells Out of Tune 


We BELIEVE very much in the therapeutic properties 
of music. Shakespeare—who was as much in 
advance of the science of his day as the persons who edit 
the scientific departments of the Sunday newspapers are 
in advance of the science of our day—was upon solid 
physiological ground when he alleged music’s power to 
soothe the savage breast. Experiments in quieting 
lunatics by strains of sweet harmony have been as success- 
ful as other experiments in exciting them by charging five 
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dollars to hear a fifty-cent aria. No doubt most nervous 
disorders would yield to music—in time. 

We often wonder why this great composing and curative 
agency is not resorted to by a class of people who are 
especially troubled with their nerves. We mean musicians. 
How distressing, at this season of good-will, to hear those 
staccato and dissentious sounds which percolate from our 
most notable harmony factories. Are these cymbals with 
which several melodious ladies are warily approaching the 
successor of Apollo, known to mortals as Oscar? They 
are not. They are stove lids. This gentle emulation 
between Signor Gatti-Casazza and Herr Dippel makes a 
noise likea stringless ’cello witha cat init. Here are Signor 
Colombini and Signor Campanini, whose very names com- 
pose a little lyric; and one is calling the other “Jackass! ”’ 

Fie! Fie! Let them get together and trill. Let them 
hirea phonograph. Let Osear sing bass and the others fid- 
dle. They ought to hear some music and be tranquilized. 


The Passing of the Postmaster 


1 YOU can imagine the sweet Auburn of Goldsmith 
with the schoolmaster and the parson left out you will 
get, approximately, a view of the doom which President 
Roosevelt is preparing for American villages. The 
President’s order puts every fourth-class post-office east of 
the Mississippi and north of the Ohio under civil-service 
rules. This means, simply, that the postmaster will be 
no more. 

There will, of course, be a person to look after the mail. 
No doubt he will usurp the old title. But he will have 
secured his job by a competitive examination, and every- 
body will know it. He will not be the old postmaster that 
we knew, with awe, in our youth—the local symbol, rally- 
ing point, recruiting agent and official strategist of the 
party, the pal of the Congressman, the receptacle and 
the fount of political knowledge. To the young and the 
curious he may be an object of some interest as a male 
person who can name the capitals of every State in the 
Union, has read the Constitution, and knows, offhand, how 
much change a man ought to get if he tenders a dollar bill 
in payment for nineteen two-cent stamps. School-children 
may go to him to learn when Columbus discovered 
America; but no longer will the elders go to find out how 
Lone Elm precinct is going to vote this election. 

The President’s order, of course, makes for good govern- 
ment; but it simply plays hob with tradition. 


The Plight of the Elder Statesmen 


he® some six years the first paragraph of the third sec- 
tion of the second article of the Constitution of the 
United States has been the subject of grave deliberation 
among the elder statesmen. They think it ought to be 
amended. It provides: ‘“‘He [the President] shall from 
time to time give to the Congress information of the state 
of the Union, and recommend to their consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient.” 

By virtue of this paragraph the President has just been 
informing Congress that the state of the Union is unsatis- 
factory, in that Congress, at its last session, egregiously 
played into the hands of land andtimberthieves. Informa- 
tion that Congress was more or less rotten, he has, several 
times, conveyed to them in strict constitutional form. 

Now, the elder statesmen are fairly bulging with infor- 
mation of the state of the Union which they deem it highly 
expedient that the President should receive—as, for 
example, that the Union is suffering under an atrocious 
Executive. They are yearning to recommend various 
measures to him—chiefly of a mortuary nature. But the 
Constitution nowhere provides for a reciprocal epistolary 
arrangement between President and Congress. They 
cannot send a message to the White House. They have to 
take it out among themselves. Therefore every Presiden- 
tial message of the last five years has been followed by the 
sound of elder statesmen blowing up in the cloakroom. 


The March of Money and Misery 


WE. DISCOVER, little by little, that we can do business 
profitably without being inhuman. “It seems to be 
a law of Nature that the poor should, to a certain degree, 
be improvident, that there may always be some to fulfill 
the most servile and ignoble offices. The stock of human 
happiness is thereby much increased, whilst the more 
delicate are left free to pursue those callings which are 
suited to their dispositions. The Poor-Law tends to 
destroy the harmony and beauty, the symmetry and 
order of that system which God and Nature have estab- 
lished in the world.” 

So wrote a pious and philosophic clergyman a hundred 
years ago. He expressed the opinion of many of his con- 
temporaries. 

Nearer our own time an idea that national prosperity 
depended upon a liberal supply of human misery was 
soberly advanced. Manufactures created wealth, but 
they could not flourish except with many workmen, and 
the poor would not work properly unless they were at the 
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edge of starvation. ‘ Prior to the Act of 1833,” says an old - 
English factory report, “‘ young persons and children were 
worked all night, all day, or both.” That act, fixing the 
factory workday at fifteen hours for adults, twelve hours 
for those between thirteen and eighteen, and eight hours 
for those between nine and thirteen, was bitterly assailed 
as destructive of industry. 

Probably our great-grandfathers—especially if success- 
fully engaged in trade—would have shaken their heads 
over us as little better than anarchists. 

It is pleasant to think, also, that our great-grandchildren 
will probably shake their heads over us as little better 
than brutes. 


Dealing With the Railroads 


N EMINENT manufacturer concludes that the rail- 
roads will never be good until the Government owns 
them. : 

The conclusion strikes us as hasty. Nearly a year ago 
the roads began yearning powerfully to make a flat 
advance of about ten per cent. in freight rates. But they 
haven’t ventured to try it, and the probability that they 
will venture daily grows less. Meanwhile, almost weekly, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, upon hearing, 
orders a reduction of some specific rate. 

It seems to us that the danger of extortion by unreason- 
able rates steadily diminishes: that phase of the problem 
appears to be already well in the way of a satisfactory 
adjustment. 

In New England and the West especially, the roads still 
meddle with politics. Wherever they touch polities the 
touch leaves a rotten spot. These railroads will have to 
stop it or, eventually, the Government will have to own 
them. 

The other great fault is exhibited in Wall Street. Per- 
haps the stock-watering of the Rock Island and Alton 
deals—to mention only two—would not be tolerated now; 
and if modesty on the part of magnates doesn’t prevent 
it, a statute similar to Senator Dolliver’s bill certainly 
will. The manipulation, upon the Stock Exchange, of 
genuine securities shows no abatement. Government 
ownership, of course, would end that so far as concerns 
railroad shares. But, on the whole, the experiment of 
socializing the railroads by Government regulation (or 
civilizing them, if the other word shocks any overtender 
sensibilities) is working encouragingly. Certainly, we 
can afford to give it ample trial before turning to the 
more drastic and hazardous alternative of Government 
ownership. 


Russia’s Price for Refugees 


ee Russian Government says Christian Rudowitz is a 

murderer; but few people in this country believe that 
is why it has taken so much trouble to transfer him from 
Chicago to its own benevolent jurisdiction. 

Russia has been energetic of late in pressing for extradi- 
tion from the United States of subjects whom it accuses 
of vulgar crimes. The reason seems obvious. An exceed- 
ingly vigorous, but not discriminating, application of 
gallows and bayonet has pretty well subdued revolutionary 
activity at home. In Europe there is now practically no 
right of asylum for political refugees. England and the 
United States nominally remain to them. If revolution- 
ists can be persuaded, by means of a few striking object- 
lessons, that those who plot against the bureaucracy 
cannot escape its vengeance by fleeing to the United States 
the Russian Government will gain a point of much strategic 
importance. That humble Christian Rudowitz was 
selected to furnish one of the object-lessons seems most 
probable. 

This Government —itself the product of a revolution — 
would not surrender a political offender. Possibly it can- 
not, under its treaty with a power alleged to be civilized, 
refuse to surrender a revolutionist whom that power cir- 
cumstantially accuses of a non-political crime, and whom 
it would as lief hang on a charge of murder as on a charge - 
of treason—the effect upon himself and his associates 
being the same. 

But for every political refugee dragged home to the hang- 
man, Russia must pay the price of increased anger and 
detestation on the part of the people of the United States. 
The price will be found too high. 


Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 


€ All women oppose early marriages: they prefer them at 
evening or high noon. 


@ If you shout it from the housetops, you are preaching 
over the heads of your hearers. 


@ Words are sometimes efficacious, but the best sermons 
have been preached by Example. 


@JYou have to be clever to live within your income, but 
you must be cleverer to live without it. 


© Your enemies are the best reflection of your own char- 


acter: a strong man rarely has weak foes. 


The Bold Soldier Boy 


A EDWARDS didn’t want Clarence to go into the 

Army. Pa had the biggest wholesale grocery busi- 

ness in Ohio, at Cleveland, and it was his idea that 
Clarence should stay home and take over the store with 
Harry, the other son, so he could have more time to breed 
trotting horses, which was Pa’s amusement. 

Pa never could see any sense in brass buttons and gold 
braid and tessellated satraps and all that sort of thing. 
The good, old grocery business for him, with its profits 
and its sturdy independence, to say nothing of the joy of 
having a choice collection of light-harness horses in the 
stable, to put it all over Mark Hanna and those other 
chaps out there in Cleveland who thought they knew the 
real thing in horse flesh and had some steppers worth 
mentioning. 

Clarence had ideas of his own. One day he slipped 
down to see Pa’s particular friend, Amos Townsend, who 
was a Member of Congress, and Amos appointed him to 
West Point. Pa was furious about it, but Clarence went 
to West Point and graduated, and now he is Brigadier- 
General Clarence R. Edwards, Chief of the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs, which corresponds to the British person 
who is Secretary of State for the Colonies, only, of course, 
in a Republic like ours we couldn’t allow any title like that 
to get by. Colonies? Not much. : 

Clarence had the usual army experiences in the West, 
getting in on the latter part of the Indian fighting and, 
finally, being assigned to Fort Porter, at Buffalo. While 
there he organized and ran the first canteen, and did it so 
successfully that he was complimented for it. Pa, whose 
other name was Bill, heard of it and fairly snorted. ‘‘ Dod 
rat it!” heshouted. ‘“Lookatthat! There’sa boy witha 
genius for the grocery business wasting himself inthe Army. 
Look what he has done down there at Buffalo! Ran that 
canteen store in shipshape. Of course 
he did. Inherited the talent, I tell you, 
and there he is in the Army, working 
for a few measly dollars a year. Huh!” 

Well, the Spanish War came along and the 
Philippines followed in due course, and Edwards 
went out there with Lawton. He was in all the 
fights Lawton had, and whenever Lawton had a few 
spare moments he used to write recommendations for 
promotion for Edwards, for bravery and good soldiering. 
Edwards swam the Zapata River with his command and 
flanked the enemy and whipped them, but he was a 
regular and there was no promotion in it for him. Only 
volunteers get promotions for swimming in the Philippines. 


Keeping Tab on His Little Brown Brethren 


E ACTED as Lawton’s adjutant-general. Here the 
business instinct cropped out. He always knew every- 
thing about his men, about their supplies, how to get them, 
and all that. He was invaluable to Lawton and to his 
succeeding commanders. Also, having an inquiring and 
well-ordered mind Edwards looked around in the Philip- 
pines and absorbed all sorts of information. He found out 
about political and business conditions, and, presently, 
came to be such an authority that he was relied upon for 
detailed, specific information about our little brown 
brethren, their works and ways. 

After a time the Bureau of Insular Affairs was organized 
and President McKinley appointed Edwards chief of it. 
Edwards had kept up his study of Philippine conditions. 
He knew all about everything, it seemed. Mr. Taft, who 
had known him in the islands, used him continually while 
he was governor of the islands, and Edwards was here, 
running the Insular Bureau. Edwards was modest, quiet, 
not yapping forever about promotions, and he was stren- 
uous enough to be in favor at the White House after Mr. 
Roosevelt came in. 

When Taft came back as Secretary of War he found 

_ Edwards his most valuable aide in Philippine matters. If 
a group of inquiring Members of Congress wanted to find 
out something about the proposed Philippine tariff, 
Edwards was on tap with any information needed, from 
the exact number of pounds of hemp raised and the price, 
to the latest quotations for sultans and dattos. Edwards, 
with that business mind he inherited from Pa, was a 
wonder. He had an orderly and amazing array of correct 
information in his head, and he did not go bloviating 
around about it, either. He said he was only a clerk in the 
War Department and merely there to do his work and tell 
what he knew when he was called on. 

He developed tuberculosis in the throat. His doctors 
ordered him to the Army tubercular hospital in the South- 
west, and Edwards went and lay in a cot for eighteen 
months, calmly, without any wailing about his hard luck, 
and came back cured in half the time it usually takes to 
fight off such an infection. Put his mind to it, and won 
out, you see. 


COPYRIGHT BY CLINEDINST, WASHINGTON, O..C. 
A Hard-Headed, Right-Minded, Two-Fisted Citizen 
Who Has Gone a Long Way in the Army 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


He was chums with Taft. They went out riding 
together. Theyate together. They both came from Ohio, 
and as soon as the Taft star began to rise Edwards helped 
all he could. When Taft made his trip around the world 
Edwards went along. He fixed things. No situation was 
so perplexing that Edwards could not straighten it out. 
He had all the railroad schedules, all the transportation 
problems, all the arrangements down pat. He was the 
general manager of the troupe, and Taft was the leading 
man. Whenever it was necessary for Taft to give a show 
Edwards was stage-manager, prompter, chief support, and 
took the tickets at the door. He ran everything. 

Then it came about that Taft was reasonably certain of 
the nomination for President. Edwards, while loyal to 
the strenuous methods of exercise and outdoor com- 
munion championed by the President, dug up a set of golf 
sticks and produced a few cups he had won out at Chevy 
Chase between river-fording and crag-jumping. The 
President thinks golf is an old woman’s game, and the 
President-elect thinks it the grandest sport in the world. 
Not to put too fine an edge on it, Edwards is prepared for 
any contingency. He can jump hurdles with the President 
or he can give the President-elect half a stroke a hole 
and win, now and then. A good, handy, all-around man. 
That business mind that he got from Pa, you understand. 


A Wholesale Grocer Lost to Fame 


RERE is much gossip about who the strong men in the 
Taft Administration will be. There must be some close 
ones to take the place of the Tennis Cabinet. Taft cannot 
have a Tennis Cabinet, for Taft cannot play tennis. Cer- 
tain dimensions, east and west, prevent that. But Taft 
will be like every other President. He will have a circle 
of insiders, other than his Cabinet, with whom he can 
advise, if he wants to, but, principally, with whom he can 
foregather and have fun, can talk to without expecting to 
be harpooned every moment for an office or a favor. 

He will have them. Probably it will be a Golf Cabinet, 
and he may put a nine-hole course in the back yard of the 
White House. Why not? President Roosevelt built a 
tennis court. There are a lot of politicians who are 
learning to play golf now, trying desperately to find the 
difference between a stymie and a slice. There will be 
candidates for the Golf Cabinet by the score. But, 
whatever happens, there is one man who will be in, one 
man who will exert as much influence with the new Pres- 
ident as any other, and probably more than many others, 
and that one will be Clarence Edwards. He is number one 
in the Golf Cabinet now. Taft likes him and depends on 
him, and Edwards will see that the regard does not die. 
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Nor will any one who knows Edwards envy him any 
preference that may come his way. He has gone about 
his business ever since he has been in the Army, quietly, 
modestly, capably. He has made a big success of his 
difficult Philippine proposition, and he has done it without 
unnecessary horn-blowing or drum-beating. He isa hard- 
headed, right-minded, two-fisted citizen. And he has 
gone a long way in the Army. 

And, as Pa Edwards always contended, he had the 
makings of a great wholesale grocer in him, too. 


Tried the Jumping Habit 


DWARD J. BRUNDAGE, President of the Cook 
County Board of Commissioners that built Cook 
County’s five-million-dollar courthouse, began life selling 
papers. A Detroit railroad man, who was one of his patrons, 
noticed that he “was business” and ofiered him a job 
as messenger-boy. He made good and was given a clerk- 
ship. There he kept up the habit, and was jumped toa 
chief clerkship and transferred to Chicago. Then he deter- 
mined to get out of the office-rut and do things for himself. 
The law looked good to him, and he began to burn the 
midnight oil over Blackstone. When he was admitted to 
the bar he resigned his railroad job and began active 
practice. The boss of the district in which he lived took 
notice of him and decided he was good legislative timber. 
He was nominated and elected. 

Again he made good and was given two more terms. 
He talked little and worked much—and kept his hands 
clean. The Republicans needed a strong man to head the 
county ticket, and young Brundage was chosen on the 
ground that he would ‘‘make good.” 

But Mr. Brundage has done other things besides making 
a record in building the courthouse. One of the first 
“results,’’ which he scored upon assum- 
ing the management of Cook County’s 
affairs was the passage, by the Illinois 
Legislature, of the ‘‘ Doctors’ Civil Serv- 
ice Act.” It placed the leading physicians of 
the West, who served the public as an attending- 
staff, under the merit system. Examinations 
resulting attracted wide attention. They covered the 
highest character of service ever placed under Civil 
Service rule. The plan was in the nature of an experi- 
ment. It proved a success. 


They Met at Luncheon 


ARON HENGELMULLER, the Austrian Ambassa- 
dor, was making conversation at a dinner-party. 
“Did you ever visit the Selkirks?”’ he inquired of the 
lady at his right. 
“Oh, yes, indeed,” replied his neighbor airily. ‘I have 
taken luncheon with them many times.” 


The Hall of Fame 


@ George Ade, the humorist and playwright, keeps six! 
automobiles and a hundred cows on his farm at Brook, 
Indiana. 


@ Levi P. Morton has thirty-one wigs, one for each day i 
the month, while John D. Rockefeller has but halfa dozen 
all told. 


@ Senator Jonathan Bourne, of Oregon, smokes dolla 
cigars, while the kind John Hays Hammond gives awa 
cost thirty cents each. 


CN. V. V. Franchot, of Olean, New York, former Super: 
intendent of Public Works for New York State and no 
president of the Mid-Continent Oil Association, began lif 
as an oil gauger. 


@ Professor S. M. Babcock, of the University of Wisconsi 
who invented the Babcock separator, did not patent hi 
invention, but gave it to the people, although he migh 
have made a fortune out of it. 


@ Charles R. Sherlock, general advertising agent for t 
United Cigar Stores Company, wrote a few novels befo 
he began to write advertisements, and before that ran 
newspaper at Syracuse, New York. 


€ Will Irwin probably travels as many miles in a year ¢ 
any man who writes for a living. He thinks nothing of 
jump from Chicago to South America, and couldn’t t 
you whether New York or San Francisco was his home. 


@ Cash Cade, who is a banker at Shawnee, Oklahom| 
Republican National Committeeman for that State a 
likely to be the next Governor, was christened Cassi 
Marcellus, but the Oklahoma folks refuse to call hi 
anything but Cash. 
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é ss and cakes” 
Nhat is better than apples and k 
Reine: at all but good Corn F lakes. 
Joseph Fellows Wilkins, 


1324 Selma St. TT 2s Selma, Ala. 


for a year Flakes absolutely free } 

O Muse, descend! 

} any oni inspiring magic lend M4 
one Brgeme- words with which to sing 
het S of so'rare a thing sg 

As Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes! 

Olive Rache White, . 

Logan Ohio, 


kes t! ou 

“one touch of nature MAK es makes yo" 

akin’ Ope, dish, Of elPFyy, onnson, 212 Cah 
in. 5 

St.. Omaha, Neb. 4/ 


in with head so red, 
ath never said, 
-d Corn Flakes? 
has a daintiness of 
is good for every 
y 

. Harry Hubert. 

Coleman, Tex. 


kK indred to Ambrosia, ‘tis 
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- 6O° Mbiene. ean Delicious to the palate 74 oe oe? 3 3 
‘ ‘sige Iasy of digestion, 5 /00 —Ralph B. Fry, . 2 


When my appétite is j 
v breakfasts don’t roe eee 
hen the “one thing needful” ’8 wanted 
Wh at my early morning meal, 
en I long for something crispy, some- 
ws thing toothsome, something rare 
ith a flavor that will tickle, with a 
taste beyond compare— ‘ 


Ceo ee with pure-blood giving quili- 
es, 
In the making of a solid nerve— 

It’s all there. 


Scituate," Mass 
Kelloge’s 


KrispP 


Kracklety, 


da Fine in the. 
, and Krisp *" 


Krinklety, 
Korn, 


- and 
Flaky and ttn 


D. B. Prosser, 


711 4th Nat'l Bank Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. ene 
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bi Durant, Okla. 
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‘ grocer; “ 
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pagel ede thing that ever happenedd:— 
ellogg's Toasted Corn (in) Flakes.” 
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A cupful of milk, 
It certainly makes 
You feel like silk. 
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We you feel all right. 
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rith biting winds. 


sleet; 
eam ene Flakes. 


when fall 4 
Yoy're Sick, 
Eat Kelloggs 


weet, £ 
Ana keep upon your feet 


sg secret is td 

eS ae more than WN 

Eat Kelloge’s 
sweet, your health 

If you would keep un. Nichols, 


Cortland, N. 


‘ * wealth. 
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Toasted Co 
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eave unto the 
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Bes 
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j152 Franklin 
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Age, 10 years, 
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Oh. see that lovely little boy, » fe 
So fat and fair and sweet, 

His parents take good care of him. 
What does he have to eat? 

lll ask him. “Little boy,” I said. 
“What is it that you eat that makes 

You bright and strong?” He answered, 
“Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes.” 


: Soe Cat fo 
é oS86 
\)4 Ue Gartiela Ave, 


Taste like more everytime. Never get 
Nothing like it for beginning the aay od 
A. Grayce Crotty, +S Argyle, Wis. 


“Qu'est ce qui,” that is to say, 

With “sobre sus naranjas” is the only 
way. 

And “neimals abschied,” as the,German 
would. say, 

Makes Kellogg Corn Flakes a _ thing 
“parfait.” L. P Moore, 

5566 Spruce St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Think of it first on 
entering the din- 4 
ing room, and 

Tm a busy man, 


Fred M. Garrett, 
Atlanta, Ga 


North, South. 
East and West, 
This cereal is 

the best. WPS 
Chas. E. Weau. 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 
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This signature 
identifies - the 
genuine 


Mee The Facts About Bond Syndicates 


to his invest- 

ment banker or broker and buys a high- 
‘lass railroad bond the chances are that 
re does not stop to realize the process 
shrough which the bond has gone in order 
(0 pass from the railroad to himself. If 
she investor had bought a pair of shoes 
yr a barrel of flour or a suit of clothes he 
vould know at once that the article pur- 
shased had come from mill to consumer 
shrough a middleman. The same thing is 
rue of bonds. Railroads and corporations 
Jo not ordinarily sell their securities direct 
(0 the investor. They lack the facilities 
‘or financing and selling. They dispose of 
their bonds in very much the same way 
hat the manufacturer sells his wares, that 
is, with the aid of an intermediary. In the 
sase of railroads and corporations this 
intermediary is a syndicate, and a knowl- 
sdge of the working of its machinery is of 
interest and value to the investor. 

Let us take the concrete case of a railroad 
that wants to issue twenty-five million 
dollars’ worth of bonds. It is a prosperous 
system and has a good earning record. It 
has an issue of bonds maturing, and not 
only requires money to take up these bonds 
but needs additional funds for the improve- 
ment of roadbed and the building of sta- 
tions. After the directors and the finance 
committee agree on the financial needs of 
the company the president calls in the 
syndicate banker. Most of the great rail- 
road systems of the country have regular 
banking connections, and these connections 
are usually called on to float bonds. The 
accredited bankers of the Harriman lines, 
for example, are Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; ries le 
Morgan & Co. are recognized as the finan- 
ciers of the Vanderbilt and Hill lines; 
Speyer & Co. are the Rock Island bankers. 
Only a few firms or banks are able to 
assume the responsibility of a big bond 
syndicate underwriting, for the reason that 
great risk is often involved, and a failure of 
the syndicate might make the bankers 
liable for a large sum of money. 


Feeling the Way for Bond Issues 


Since the floating of a big bond issue 
involves many millions of dollars the syndi- 
cate banker is not usually willing to go it 
alone. So he asks other bankers to partici- 
pate in the scheme and forms a syndicate 
which pools the risk, profit or loss. There 
have been instances, however, where one 
big banking firm took a whole issue of 
bonds. 

Before launching a syndicate the 
bankers in charge, who are technically 
known as the syndicate managers, ‘‘feel 
out” their fellow-bankers and brokers on 
the proposition. A big Wall Street bank 
that had been invited to participate in a 
foreign bond issue sent three hundred tele- 
grams to its clients all over the country 
asking if they would be interested. Their 
reply, in the main, was favorable and the 
bank went into the syndicate. Syndicate 
managers sound life-insurance companies, 
big capitalists and brokers to find out if 
they are disposed to join in the enterprise. 
When the syndicate managers are assured 
that they will have no trouble in under- 
writing the issue (as the performance is 
known), they proceed to take up with the 
railroad the matter of bringing out the 
bonds. In the case of a great railroad it is 
understood that the bankers have a com- 
plete knowledge of its financial condition 
and its resources. 

The contract for the syndicate is known 
as the syndicate agreement. Although 
some differ as to minor details, they are all 
drawn up after one general form. These 
agreements are never sent out broadcast, 
andareregarded as confidential documents, 
for the reason that they contain the price 
at which the bonds are underwritten. 
Since this price is lower than the price at 
which the public gets the bonds there is 
reason for not letting it be known. 

By the terms of the syndicate agreement 
the syndicate managers become absolute 
dictators in the transaction. They have 
full powers to terminate the syndicate at 
any time, although usually a definite date 
is fixed. The compensation of the man- 
agers is also set forth. They usually retain 
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for their services a commission of one-half 
of one per cent. over and above the regular 
syndicate profits. The net profits of the 
syndicate are divided equally among the 
underwriters, a check for this amount 
being sent out by the managers. It is an 
unwritten law in Wall Street that no syndi- 
cate subscriber ever asks for an accounting 
of profits. 

The price at which the bonds are under- 
written is, of course, a very important con- 
sideration. It depends upon the state of 
the money market and the general invest- 
ment conditions. If money is very high it 
sometimes follows that short-term notes, 
instead of bonds, are issued. In any case, a 
kind of security and a rate of interest and a 
price are agreed upon which best meet the 
requirements of the time. In the concrete 
example being used in this article it will be 
assumed that the bond market is fairly 
active and that fifty-year four per cent. 
refunding bonds will be issued. The under- 
writing or syndicate price is 95. This 
means that the price at which the bonds 
will be offered at public subscription will 
be not less than 97. 


Forming the Syndicate 


If Mr. Morgan is the syndicate manager 
he will send out letters to various banks 
and firms telling them that he has allotted 
them a share in the underwriting and ask- 
ing if they want to come in. Mr. Morgan’s 
invitations of this kind are usually com- 
mands, for a refusal to go into a syndicate 
often means that the refuser will not have 
another chance to decline. It follows, 
therefore; that brokers are glad to go into a 
syndicate, even with little chance of profit, 
in order to be kept on the eligible list for 
future syndicates. 

The syndicate managers have one object 
in mind, and this is to sell the bonds. 
Therefore, they only ask such brokers to 
join them as can successfully sell the secu- 
rity. It is generally understood in such 
transactions that the underwriting brokers 
are expected also to subscribe for the bonds 
at public subscription. Thus they have an 
added incentive to sell them. 

By public subscription is meant the 
offering of the bonds to the public. Just as 
soon as the syndicate is formed the syndi- 
cate managers issue advertisements in the 
newspapers and financial publications 
offering the bonds. A limited time is 
allowed the public to subscribe. As already 
indicated, the price at which the bonds are 
offered the public is usually from two to 
three points higher than the underwriting 
price. Sometimes the whole issue is sub- 
scribed by the public. . In this case the 
members of the syndicate get their profit 
without the expenditure of a cent. The 
average profit in a syndicate that works out 


this way is about one and one-half per cent.. 


It often happens, however, that only half 
of the issue is subscribed by the public. In 
this case the members of the syndicate get 
their share of the profits of this sale and 
then get their allotment of the remaining 
unsold bonds at the underwriting price. 
Right here is where losses are sometimes 
incurred. In 1906, for example, several 
bond issues, notably a Lake Shore issue, 
were underwritten at 9814. The public 
only took a part of the issue. By the time 
the syndicate was dissolved and the bonds 
were distributed they were being sold on 
the market for 93. Yet the members of 
the syndicate had to take theirs at 9814. 


Middlemen a Necessity 


From the moment the public subscrip- 
tion begins the bond enters upon its public 
career and starts on its journey to the 
investor. Frequently it is listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. No bond can 
be listed, however, until it is distributed. 
It may appear successively in the offerings 
of a dozen investment houses, and have 
fifty different owners before it lands safely 
in the safety-vault box of the saver or the 
institution. 

Practically all issues of railroad bonds are 
underwritten by syndicates. Once or twice 
railroads have tried to sell their bonds direct 


to the investor, but 
the attempts were 
practical failures. 
They brought the roads into disfavor with 
the big bankers, and the railroads need 
these bankers in hard times. 

In addition to the three great inter- 
national banking houses already men- 
tioned as active syndicate makers, other 
big bond syndicate promoters are the 
National City Bank, of which E. H. Harri- 
man is a director, and the First National 
Bank, with which J. P. Morgan is affiliated. 
The National City Bank has been espe- 
cially active in foreign bond underwritings. 

The underwriting of public service cor- 
poration bonds is practically the same as 
those of railroads, although the issues are 
not as large and fewer firms participate. 
There is seldom a formal public subscrip- 
tion. Often the public service issue is for 
only one million dollars and it is brought 
out by one firm or one big investment 
house. The bond then becomes what is 
known as a ‘‘specialty”’ of the house. 

Before underwriting the bonds of a street 
railway or a gas and electric company the 
investment banker sends engineers to 
inspect the plant and property; engages 
lawyers to look into the titles and fran- 
chises, and makes a careful examination 
generally. This investigation, backed up 
by the reputation of the house, is usually a 
good guarantee of the stability of the bond. 

Municipal bonds are not underwritten. 
They are usually sold by sealed bid to the 
highest bidder. This is invariably the case 
with Government bonds, too. 

In this connection it might be helpful to 
explain a condition which often develops 
in the investment business. Investment 
houses offer their “‘specialties’”? and other 
bonds ‘‘subject to sale.” If the investor 
happens to live in Seattle and gets a circu- 
lar advertising a certain bond, he some- 
times finds, in ordering the bond, that the 
price has either gone up or that the supply 
is gone. It is difficult for him to under- 
stand it. This condition is due to the fact 
that the investment bankers have sold the 
issue by telephone or telegraph from their 
home and branch offices within a few days, 
or that the demand for the bonds has 
caused the price to go up. The price of 
bonds is regulated by the law of demand 
and supply. Not long ago two big New 
York investment houses, each with a big 
list of clients, brought out an issue of 
public service corporation bonds aggre- 
gating one million five hundred thousand 
dollars. They prepared circulars and other 
literature, but: before the matter could 
be mailed the entire issue had been sold. 


The Upward Tendency in Bonds 


This article appears at the financial sea- 
son known as ‘“‘the period of reinvest- 
ment.’’ Most bond interest coupons are 
payable January and July, and it follows 
that a great mass of money is disbursed at 
those times. What to do with itis always 
a problem for the investor. 

Many careful investors have found it a 
good rule to put the interest money back 
into the sources of it. This implies that, if 
you get interest just now from high-class 
railroad bonds, you would do well to buy 
another railroad bond. If you haven’t 
enough to buy a bond, you do well to put 
the interest in a savings-bank. 

Although the bond market is very active 
at the time this article is written, there is 
every indication that it will be more active 
after the first of the year. The huge sum 
disbursed in interest and dividends (the 
total amount aggregates two hundred mil- 
lion dollars) will be seeking employment, 
and a larger demand for bonds will follow. 
In addition, money is becoming more plen- 
tiful, and this always results in an advance 
in the price of bonds. 

The increase in the price of bonds since 
the election in November has ranged from 
ten to thirty points, the heaviest increase 
being in convertible bonds which were car- 
ried up by the advance in the price of the 
stocks into which they are convertible. 
The bond buyer, therefore, will find the 
present time a good one to obtain high- 
class bonds at prices which will make the 
yield desirable. To wait longer will mean 
a higher price and a lower yield. 
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In selecting your investment, whether 
of $100, $500 or many thousands, the ad- 
vice and assistance of a well organized, 
reputable Investment Banking House 
is of the utmost importance. Its duties 
to patrons demand the most careful 
investigation of security and legality. 


With a reputation of nearly twenty 
years, without a single loss to our clients, 
we feel confidence in our ability as Invest- 
ment Bankers. Our extensive ownership 
of high class city municipals affords a wide 
selection of choice bonds yielding interest 
from 3.75% to5%. In addition to such in- 
vestments, we frequently acquire through 
favorable purchase issues of TAX BONDS, 
Irrigation Bonds and Southern and West- 
ern Schools yielding 5% % to6%. Anexam- 
ple at the present moment is 


$150,000-6% Carey Act 
Gold Bonds, secured by 
farm mortgage liens and 
payable in from five to ten 
years and of Denomina- 


tions $100,$500 and$1000 


The rapidity with which such exception- 
ally favorable purchases are bought by our 
patrons in thirty-one States, justifies a re- 
quest for immediate inquiry from those 
desiring safety and such exceptional inter- 
est return, 

Complete descriptions, copies of legal papers 
and other details will be furnished. Address 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY, 
232 Merchants-Laclede Bldg., St. Louis, Missouri 


Geo. P. Schmidt Albert R. Gallatin 
F. Gallatin, Jr. 


Schmidt & Gallatin 


Bankers and Brokers 
STOCKS AND BONDS 


Bought and Sold on Commission 


J. P. Kellogg 
Chas. H. Blair, Jr. 


Interest allowed on deposits. 
Loans made on collateral security 


Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange 


Trinity Building 
111 Broadway, New York City 


Interest and Dividends 


January Ist 


To avoid interruption of income 
it is advisable to reinvest avail- 
able funds as soon as possible 


Our Annual Bond Book, dated January 
ist, 1909, containing descriptions of well- 
known bonds, will be of assistance in 
selecting investment issues. 


Copy upon vequest. 


We shall also be glad to make, with- 
out charge, appraisals of securities for 
banks, trustees or individuals. 


LEE, HIGGINSON & CO. 
BANKERS 
43 Exchange Place 44 State St. 


New York 


The Rookery 


Boston 


Your money can be safely and 
profitably employed with First Mortgage 
Farm security. Write forbooklet‘‘Z’’and 
list of offerings. Large or small amounts. 


E. J. LANDER & COMPANY 
GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


Hite na RE PA MRIS 


The Man Who Saves All 
, His Salary 


HIS is the story of a man 
ils who has eaten his cake, yet 

still has it. He is a salaried 
man; worse—a newspaper man. But for 
five years past he has saved every dollar of 
his income, and more, and at the same 
time lived on a generous scale. 

It isa story, not of self-denial, but of able 
management of means—the real thrift. In 
the spring of 1904 he occupied a New York 
apartment, rent eight hundred dollars a 
year, but actually paying seven hundred 
dollars by one of those special arrange- 
ments not uncommon among tenants who 
know the ways of New York landlords and 
agents. To-day he could not afford to live 
in that apartment, because the rent has 
gone up to twelve hundred dollars a year. 
Until then he had never saved a dollar. 
Everything went for living expenses. He 
drank some of his surplus, played the races, 
entertained. hen the snow melted that 
year he was two hundred and fifty dollars 
in debt, money borrowed from a friend to 
help him through a winter of sickness, dur- 
ing which he had spent one thousand 
dollars in doctors’ and other bills. 

“You've studied real estate pretty 
closely,” said this friend one Saturday 
afternoon. ‘Come out on Long Island 
with me to-morrow and give your opinion 
on a house I’m interested in.” 

He went, and on returning that evening 
had purchased a house himself, with two 
lots, price fifty-seven hundred dollars, 
agreeing to pay down fifty dollars in a few 
days, and two hundred dollars by the end 
of the month. The money for these first 
payments was secured by drawing his 
salary in advance, and he moved his family 
immediately. 

That summer he purchased three more 
lots adjoining his house at four hundred 
and fifty dollars each. A year later, after 
thorough study of the locality, he pur- 
chased two more at five hundred dollars 
apiece. A year after that he got three 
others at the same price. Despite his theo- 
retical knowledge of real-estate values, 
gained professionally, this journalist paid 
for each of these lots one hundred dollars 
more than the seller’s real price, as he 
learned afterward. This was due to the 
fact that deals were all made with agents. 
In an old suburb he could have bought of 
owners direct. But this was a new suburb. 
Most of the property had originally been 
sold to investors who held it for increase in 
values, and lived in distant cities, so that 
there was no other way of dealing. On 
each of them, as purchased, he paid one 
hundred dollars, carrying the balance on 
mortgages. 

Many times during the past five years 
he has sweat blood when a mortgage had 
to be renewed or interest met. But to-day 
his financial status is interesting. The ag- 
gregate of property owned, including his 
home, represents an equity of not less than 
twenty thousand dollars, in a suburb that 
has never been boomed. The outlying lots 
that he bought at four hundred and fifty 

ollars have since gone up to eight hundred 
dollars, this being value based on actual 
offers. In cash he has paid as follows: 


House sets $2,200 
Adjoininglots. . . . 600 
Outlying lots —Parcell . 1,250 
Outlying lots—Parcel 2 . 1,200 

Total $5,250 


On his house there is still an unpaid bal- 
ance of thirty-five hundred dollars, and on 
his outlying lots two hundred and fifty 
dollars apiece. Of course, there have been 
interest, taxes, insurance and other ex- 
penses. But to-day he owns property 
worth twenty thousand dollars, and his in- 
debtedness is six thousand dollars, so that, 
in less than five years, he has acquired the 
equivalent of fourteen thousand dollars. 
So he has actually saved more than his in- 
come—and he started at forty. His prop- 
erty is now rising in value at a rate greater 
than his salary. The estimated increase is 
fully thirty-five hundred dollars a year— 
values have never dropped in this section 
of Long Island. 

Financial results, however, are only part 
of it. For the best return in this case has 
been one of character. The only real pur- 
pore that can be connected with pain and 

ereavement in this world is that of 
character-building. This journalist has 
found it distinctly improving to be worried 
‘occasionally by a mortgage company, even 
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though it didn’t seem so at the time the 
company was turning the screw and squeez- 
ing him. For more than a year he has not 
taken a drink of liquor. For two years he 
has not gambled. On one occasion, when 
money was needed badly, he played the 
races and won fifteen hundred dollars, run- 
ning up his winnings from a small capital. 
But he says he wouldn’t take that risk 
again. And it was only during his first two 
years, when he bought additional lots at 
agents’ prices, that he lost money by being 
green, From the third year onward he has 
been capable of managing with the best of 
the lenders. When the panic developed last 
year, for example, he improved the psycho- 
logical moment and bought in one of the 
mortgages on his house. This had a long 
period to run, principal fourteen hundred 
and fifty dollars, and the lender was a real- 
estate man who had made one hundred 
dollars apiece on three of his outlying lots. 
The mortgagee needed money immediately. 
The mortgagor had some, borrowed more, 
squaring accounts with that agent by pur- 
chasing the lien for a thousand dollars cash. 


A Tale of Two Summers 


12 THE spring of 1907 a young couple 
were married and went to Europe. The 
husband had fifteen hundred dollars in the 
bank, saved from a five-thousand-dollar 
salary. They stayed abroad three months, 
spent it all, and came home happy. Asa 
mental and temperamental investment it 
was money well spent. That first sum- 
mer’s figures were simple: 


Cost of three months in Europe $1,500 
Loss of salary during absence 1,250 
Deficiency . $2,750 


In the spring of 1908 this couple had 
two thousand dollars in the bank, partly 
savings, partly money got by a legacy. In 
the autumn they had found a suburban 
house which the owner held at sixty-five 
hundred dollars. It had been built by a 
previous owner for his own occupancy, but 
never used, the present owner buying it as 
a speculation. Last spring real estate in 
that part of the country failed to rise with 
its usual buoyancy. Times were dull. 
The speculator had to sell something to get 
money to enable him to carry other prop- 
erty. He sold this house to the young 
couple for four thousand dollars cash, with 
an acre of ground. Such a house could 
hardly be built for less, so the land was 
virtually acquired for nothing. The new 
owners paid fifteen hundred dollars cash 
and gave a mortgage for the remaining 
twenty-five hundred dollars to a building 
and loan society, to which they were bound 
to make a minimum monthly payment of 
twenty-five dollars, so their other five hun- 
dred dollars, together with this summer’s 
surplus, could be put into improvements. 

The house was really unfinished. From 
April to October they were kept pretty 
busy making plans, overseeing work and 
meeting the bills on these improvements: 


Aad cionye Watka nti lineie salt yeas’ a e200 
An attic bedroom . ; 150 
Steam-heating plant 850 
Watersconnection. %.\. « .  . - 15 
SOWeLdOO, Mee EA cto doy bien « 80 
Electric wiring . oe eet good caw 100 
Grading andgrounds . . . .. . 70 

Cupboards, bins, carpenter work and sun- 
dries By ee oe ee 250 
otal iemeneete 7h $1,525 


The fact that this property was acquired 
for four thousand dollars in no way less- 
ened its normal selling price of last fall. 
So they assumed that it was worth sixty- 
five hundred dollars when they took pos- 
session. Their improvements added a 
mortgaging value of fully one thousand 
dollars more than had been set upon it by 
the society’s appraisers, therefore they esti- 
mate that a selling value of at least two 
thousand dollars has been added. So their 
second summer of married life shows: 


Estimated value of property ’ $8,500 
Baid'in cash as. $1,500 
Improvements . 1,525 
Present mortgage . 2,425 

5,450 


Gain). . $8,050 


EVENING POST 


A Clerks’ Club to Save 
Salaries 


HE clerks in a railroad office 

were paid monthly. Toward 
the end of every month there was 
lack of ready money, and loan sharks did 
a good business. 

To remedy conditions a number of them 
formed a financial club, choosing a treas- 
urer and two auditors. The duties of the 
first were to receive and pay out money, 
keep funds in a bank, and perform the 
accounting. The auditors supervised the 
treasurer, presumably, and assured safety. 
As a matter of fact, though, the clerks in 
this office knew their man thoroughly, and 
picked him for his rock-ribbed honesty 
and general liking for the job. 

This club to-day carries out several in- 
teresting functions. 
undertook, however, was to become a sort 
of artificial employer who paid wages 
weekly. These workers earn an average 
of seventy-five dollars monthly. On the 
first pay-day after the club was formed 
members paid in ten dollars apiece to the 
treasurer. He credited ten per cent. of all 
payments to the club, and the rest to the 
members making them. Jack Johnson, 
for example, paid in ten dollars, and of this 
the club kept a dollar and owed Jack nine. 
There were three more Saturdays before 
the next regular pay-day. On those three 
Saturdays the treasurer was Jack’s em- 
ployer, and handed him a pay-envelope 
containing one-third of the money standing 
to his credit. Thus, on each of the “‘off” 
Saturdays Jack Johnson got paid three 
dollars. That was not very high wages, 
but from the start the amount deposited 
on the regular pay-day was steadily raised 
three dollars a clip, until eight months 
afterward the members were handing the 
treasurer thirty dollars on the railroad pay- 
day, and getting back nine dollars in the 
club’s pay-envelopes each week until pay- 
day came again. Some deposited more 
and some less. This was the average. No 
set amount was fixed. 

On all this money ten per cent. was kept 
back by the treasurer, forming a fund out 
of which he first paid his own salary, which 
was only a dollar a week. The rest of this 
fund was then available for loans to mem- 
bers who owned it. 

If Jack Johnson had a balance of ten 
dollars with the treasurer, the accumula- 
tion of ten per cent. that had been kept 
back on his monthly payments, he could 
borrow ninety per cent. of that at any time 
during the last two weeks of the month— 
the period that most of the clerks found it 
so hard to squeeze through. Nobody else 
could borrow it, however. Lending mem- 
bers nothing but their own funds, the club 
eliminated chances of loss. Another rule 
was that members could only borrow for 
their own use—that gave thrifty ones a 
reason for refusing to borrow money they 
didn’t want themselves and lending it to 
unthrifty members whose own loan-margin 
had been wiped out for the month. On 
each loan Jack Johnson paid ten per cent. 
interest, returning it, with the principal, 
the following pay-day. This interest was 
credited to Jack individually, thus swelling 
the fund available for his borrowing, and 
preventing non-borrowing members from 
earning profits on the borrowers. 

At the end of the first year this little 
financial club had some two dozen mem- 
bers, with average balances of twenty-five 
dollars each. Loan sharks had virtually 
abandoned the office. Most of the mem- 
bers carried life insurance, with premiums 
to meet quarterly. The treasurer sug- 
gested that those who wanted to abolish 
the worry that these payments caused 
every three months might provide for 
them by giving him the notices as received, 
and ‘“‘loading” their monthly payments to 
cover premiums. On a thousand-dollar 
policy this loading amounted to between 
two and three dollarsa month. During the 
second year some members took out new 
policies, paying the initial premium from 
their balances. At the beginning of the 
third year the club had grown, and more 
than half the old members had balances 
exceeding a hundred dollars. The club did 
not propose to do a banking business, so 
one hundred dollars was paid back on such 
accounts, or deposited to the member’s 
credit in a savings-bank. Later, some of 
the members wanted checking accounts of 
their own, and the treasurer introduced 
them to a commercial bank that was 
willing to accept a deposit of one hundred 
dollars. 


The first thing it | 
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BONDS 


For Safe Investment 


Yielding 344 to 52% 


OR several months past the 
bond market has been de- 
veloping in volume of trans- 
actions and in prices. The trend 
continues decidedly upward and 
we expect to see a marked ad- 
vance from the present level of 
prices during the next six months. 

If you have funds available for 
investment, we suggest the ad- 
visability of your taking advan- 
tage of present prices. 

You will be interested in our 
latest price list of seasoned Mu- 
nicipal, Railroad and Public 
Utility Bonds which we have 
carefully investigated and fully 
recommend. 

The list is representative of 
the best values in the present 
market and several of the issues 
are of a character legal for sav- 
ings banks and trustees under 
the most carefully drawn statutes. 

Ask nearest office for copy No. E-25 


N. W. HALSEY & CO. 


BANKERS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
49 Wall Street 1429 Chestnut Street. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


152 Monroe St. 424 California Street. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 


For a long period of years we have 
served a large and growing clientele, 
comprising Individual Investors, Banks 
and Trust Companies, Executors and 
Trustees, Colleges with Endowment 
Funds, Life Insurance Companies, etc. 


Write for our 12-Page 
Circular No. 20 entitled: 


Investment Securities 


Yielding About 5% 


The first page of this circular is de- 
voted to an explanation of the primary 
factors which should govern invest- 
ors in selecting 
Railroad Terminal Bonds 
Street Railway Bonds 
Electric Light Bonds Coal Company Bonds 

Railroad Bonds 


William and Pine Streets, New York 
Branch Offices: 
Albany, N. Y., Chicago, Ill,, Boston, Mass. 


Equipment Bonds 
Short Term Notes 


“The WEEKLY FINANCIAL REVIEW” 


is a small, four-page editorial sheet, which 
treats broadly and without prejudice, cur- 
rent events in the financial, commercial and 
political world as they bear upon securi- 
ties and other investments and is of interest 
and value to investors and business men. 


THE REVIEW WILL ON APPLICATION 


BE MAILED REGULARLY WITHOUT 
CHARGE TO THOSE INTERESTED. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. (Members New York Stock Exchange) 
Bankers, 42 Broadway, New York 


FRACTIONAL LOTS 


We make a specialty of executing orders for all 
Stocks listed on New York Stock Exchange in 
Fractional Lots from one share upward. 
Write for circular A 19. 
Daily Market Letter sent on request. 


J. F. PIERSON, JR., & CO. 


(Members of the New York Stock Exchange) 
66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Gastles in Spain 


R. PHILBRICK,” said the 
head of the firm, a bene- 
volent smile upon his usu- 

ally grim face, ‘“‘ we have narrowly 
observed your conduct during the 
three years that you have been with us; 
we have noted with gratification your 
exceptional diligence, your entire devotion 
to our interests, your uncommon rectitude, 
your marked ability and energy and your 
patient acquiescence in the matter of sal- 
ary. I may say that we have purposely 
refrained from making that salary larger 
in order to test you. We have not found, 
however, that our seeming lack of appre- 
ciation has caused you to abate in any 
degree your zealous and whole-souled devo- 
tion to your duties. Therefore Mr 
Kuester’s smile broadened. 

“Therefore, it is a pleasure to me to tell 
you that we have decided to offer you a 
partnership, with one-fifth of the profits 
of the concern. We have been needing 
new blood—young blood in 
the business for some time, 
and aa 


“Move up a little, won’t 
you?” said a gruff voice at 
Philbrick’s elbow. ‘You 
don’t need two seats, do you?” 

Philbrick started, blushed 
and moved up to make room 
for a stout and scowling per- 
son who had just entered the 
street car. 

He was a modest young 
gentleman of twenty-three or 
so, James Philbrick; of a 
rather imaginative tempera- 
ment, though somewhat color- 
less in appearance. His 
character was good and his 
disposition amiable to the 
point of weakness. There was 
nothing of the monopolist 
about him, and the fact that 
he had actually been occupy- 
ing two seats was entirely 
owing to his temporary ab- 
ese: from the realities of 
ife. 

In a few moments the 
highly-colored, efflorescent 
lady upon whom Philbrick’s 
eyes had been fixed faded from 
the advertising poster; the 
stout and scowling person, 
the other occupants of the car, 
and the car itself passed into 
oblivion, and the young man 
was standing in the dimly- 
lighted hallway of a shabby 
little house in a decayed street, 
his arm around the slender 
waist of a girl with fluffy, 
yellow hair, who looked at 
him affectionately, and yet 
with alarm. 

“Rather will be so angry, 
Jimmie,’’ she whispered. 
‘“You know what he said the 
last time, dear.’’ 

Philbrick laughed easily, and held her 
still closer in his tender embrace. 

“T don’t think that he will be angry 
after I have seen and spoken to him, sweet- 
heart,’’ he said. ‘‘I have good news— 
wonderful news—news that means happi- 
ness for us both. Guess!” 

She looked at him, and for the first time 
noticed that he no longer wore the cheap, 
ill-fitting and threadbare clothes that had 
been his. best. A suit of soft, dark-brown, 
nappy material, cut in the height of fash- 
ion and relieved by an ornate waistcoat of 
fawn with pearl buttons, set off his slim 
figure to the utmost advantage. A necktie 
of shimmering red silk, fastened by a tur- 
quoise and diamond pin, and linen spote 
less and fine added to this splendor. The 
girl could only stare, with wide eyes and 
parted lips. At which he laughed again. 

“‘Guess!”’ he urged. 

“Jimmie, boy,’ she cried, ‘‘tell me! 
What has happened?”’ 

“They have taken me into the firm— 
given me a partnership,” he answered, in 
a glow of triumph and delight. ‘‘ There is 
no longer any obstacle to our marriage. 
No more waiting, no more poverty, no 
more slavery for my heart’s treasure! And 
now I must see your father and tell him 


of my good fortune. Come! We will go 
together.”’ 
Hand in hand they ascended the stair- 


case and 


‘“‘T beg your pardon, sir.” 

A sudden jolt of the car had thrown 
the old fellow against Philbrick’s knee, and 
in recovering his balance he had trampled 
on the young man’s toes. Philbrick rose 
instantly. 

“Don’t mention it,” he said pleasantly. 
“Won't you take my seat? I’m tired of 
sitting—really.”’ 

The old man thanked him, and sank into 
the vacated seat with a sigh of relief. Phil- 
brick grasped the strap that he had aban- 
doned and stood looking down at him. 


“Susie! What are You Doing Down There? Is That Fellow 
Philbrick With You?” 


The old gentleman’s appearance was 
rather prepossessing. He had a fine, mas- 
sive head with clean, white hair, and a 
tuft of white beard depended from an ag- 
gressive chin and covered it to the line of 
a shrewd mouth; his eyes were gray and 
still bright behind their steel-bowed spec- 
tacles, and a multitude of sagacious, good- 
natured wrinkles radiated from their corners 
and deepened attractively when he smiled. 
He wore a black, slouch hat—a hat that 
had seen service, but was scrupulously 
brushed, as was his old-fashioned black 
frock coat. His knotty old hands were 
crossed on the crook of a knotty old stick, 
and a worn leather portfolio lay across 
his knees. From time to time he looked 
keenly at Philbrick, and when their eyes 
met, he smiled, and nodded what seemed 
to be a grateful acknowledgment. 

At Fifty-third Street, Philbrick strug- 
gled out to the rear platform, and as he 
waited for the car to stop he saw the old 
man at his elbow. They got off together, 
and as they reached the sidewalk the old 
man hooked his knotty stick on his arm 
and pulled a notebook from his pocket. 

“T’d like to know your name, if you 
don’t mind telling me,” he said. “‘Mine’s 
Benson.” 


ec and a Home for Two 
By Kennett Harris 


ILLUSTRATED BY GAYLE HOSKINS 


“‘Philbrick, sir,’ replied the 
young man. ‘I’m pleased to 
meet you, Mr. Benson.” ; 

“And your address, Mr. Phil- 
brick?” : 

Philbrick told him, and he jotted it 
down in a rapid, businesslike manner. 
“Thank you,” he said. ‘‘I am greatly 
obliged to you for your kindness. I may 
call upon you some evening soon, if you 
don’t mind.” 

Philbrick told him that he would be de- 
lighted, and so they shook hands and 
parted. The young man proceeded to his 
stuffy, mean little room, with its cheerless 
outlook upon bare back yards, and the 
grimy zigzag of flat-building porches and 
stairs, and there he made his simple toilet 
for the lukewarm, sloppy dinner that 
awaited him in the gloomy basement. 

As soon as he had finished his meal he 
put on his hat, and, taking the silver- 
mounted stick that was to him the outward 
and visible sign of elegant 
leisure, set forth, and was pre- 
sently standing in the dimly- 
lighted hallway of a shabby 
little house ina decayed street, 
and his arm was about the 
slender waist of a fluffy, 
yellow-haired girl, who looked 
up at him affectionately and 
yet with alarm. 

“You ought not to come 
here, Jimmie, dear,’’ she said. 

“Don’t you want me to?”’ 
he asked. 

‘““You know I do,” cried the 
girl. ‘““You knowI do. But 
suppose Father should come 
down and find you? I am 
afraid that it will only make 
matters worse. We must be 
patient and wait. That is all 
we can do.” 

“T suppose it is,” the young 
man owned. “It’s a long, 
long wait, though. Just sup- 

ose ” He checked him- 
self and sighed. ‘‘Suppose I 
got araise,” he resumed, after 
a pause. “If it was only 
three or four dollars a week 
we could manage. I think 
that your father would look 
at it in a different light.” 

As he spoke, something 
between a snarl and a roar 
came from upstairs: 

“Susie! What are you 
doing down there? Is that 
fellow Philbrick with you?” 

The lovers started and 
looked at one another. 

“Susie!” 

“Yes, Father,” called the 
girl, putting her soft palm over 
Philbrick’s mouth, ‘‘I’ll be 
right up. Jim, dear,” she 
whispered, ‘“‘ you must go now. 
Don’t come until I tell you 
to, but I’ll meet you in the 
park on Sunday afternoon.” 

She threw her arms quickly around his 
neck and kissed him, and then softly 
opened the door and let him out. 


It was mighty hard, Philbrick thought, 
as he began his long walk back. Mighty 
hard! It was not as if the old man needed 
her; he had his wife to look after him, and 
his pension and his little house property 
gave him an amply-sufficient income to 
provide for all of his needs. What affair 
was it of his if his daughter chose a poor 
man? And, because a man was poor, was 
he never going to be any better off? 

At the boarding-house they put the 
boarders’ letters on the brown, mottled- 
marble slab of the hat-rack. Philbrick 
imagined a letter awaiting him there—a 
letter with the name of a well-known firm 
of lawyers on its envelope. What could 
Knollys & Prosser want to write to him 
ee He tore the envelope open and 
read: 

CuHIcAGo, May 28th, ’08. 

Mr. James Philbrick, 

5342 Sebastian Street, Chicago. 

Dear Sir: 

In accordance with the instructions 
of the late Mr. D. W. Benson, of this 
city, it is our melancholy pleasure to 


Bonds for Investment 


OR more than twenty years we have 

handled conservative issues of Public’ 
Service Corporation Bonds. Our ex- 
perience has proved that earnings of 
such corporations are well maintained 
during times of general business depres- 
sion because they supply thriving com- 
munities with such public necessities as 
water, gas, electricity, street railways, 
etc. Regardless of general business con- 
ditions the public must use these neces- 
sities, and as a consequence the earnings 
of such companies provide investors 
with an ample margin of safety. Our 


booklet on Public Service Corporation 


Bonds may be had free upon request. 


Weowna carefully selected list of more than 
200 issues of Municipal, Railroad and Public 
Service Corporation Bonds which we recom- 
mend for investment at prices to yield from 


334% to 5/2% 


Write for circular offerings and Booklet P 


N. W. Harris & Company 


BANKERS 


56 William Street 85 Federal Street 
New York Boston 


Harris Trust & Savings Bank } 


Bond Department 
204 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


| Guaranteed Investment 
Paying 534% 


We offer bonds secured by morteeee on the prop- 
erty of an Interurban Traction Company having 
over 400 iniles of track. Its location in the centre 
of Ohio, one of the richest agricultural and indus- 
trial sections of the country, insures a stable and 
profitable business. 

An increase of 12% in net earnings for the first 
six months of this year in spite of the hard 
times, emphasizes the strength of this investment. 
INTEREST ON THE BONDS IS GUARAN- 
TEED BY A STRONG OPERATING COM- 
PANY. These bonds are now selling below their | 
real value and will advance in price. 


Descriptive circular and map on application to 


Adams & Company “Bankers” 


Bankers 
13 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Investment Securities 


We make a specialty of buying 
and selling 


Odd lor 


of ten shares and upwards. 
Send for special circular. 
POST BROTHERS & CO. 
41 Wall Street, New York City 
Members of New York Stock Exchange 


Not 4% Part Time 
But 5% FULL TIME 


Any day in any month you can place smallor 
large sums in our care,and whenever you choose 
to withdraw the money you receive earnings up 
to date of withdrawal. How we invest the funds, 
how they are secured, how we = 
have dealt with patrons for over 


15 years, and how they recom- 
mend others to us can be learned 
by writing for full information. | 
Weoperateunder thestrict Banking Laws ln 
of New York State, subject to the Banking \- 
Departmentsupervision. Assets $1,800,000. 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. . 
1 Times Bldg., Broadway and 42d St., NewYork 


@ e@ A 
Fin ancing Ene 


A practical book by Francis Cooper, telling how mone 
is secured for enterprises. Capitalization, prospectu 
writing, methods of presenting, etc., discussed full; 
The only successful work on promotion. Endorsed b 
best business men. 540 pages. Buckram binding, pré 
paid $4. Send for pamphlet and list of business book: 


The Ronald Press, Rooms 29-31, 229 Broadway, N.) 


MONEY INSURED 


IF DEPOSITED WITH US 


% 6% interest paid. Highest financial 
reference in America—over 20 years’ 
record. For further information, write 


Bankers’ Financing Co., Atlanta, Georgia 


inform you that you are named in the 
last will and testament of the deceased 
as residuary legatee of his estate, both 
real and personal, which will amount, 
as estimated, to the sum of $4,000,000 
after the payment of the minor be- 
quests. Our deceased client states in 
his will that this, his act and deed, is 
in recognition of your former kindness 
to him, by the relinquishment of your 
seat in a street car to his proper use 
and benefit, from which he, our said 
client, deceased, argues an estimable 
character and one worthy of his bene- 
faction. 

We shall esteem ourselves favored 
if you will call upon us at your earliest 
convenience, and beg to add_ that, 
pending the probate of the will, we 
are empowered to place funds at your 
disposal to any desired amount. 

Very respectfully yours, 
KNOLLYS & PROSSER. 


Philbrick left the lawyer’s office with a 
heck in four figures folded in his waistcoat 
yocket, and within a short time the paying 
eller of the First National Bank was push- 
ng a little package of yellow-backed bills 
+ him through the bronze grating. His 
ignature was already filed away in the 
yank archives for future ref- 
rence, and there was a check- 
yook in his pocket. The 
resident of the bank smiled 
nd bowed to him as he left. 


“The brown is an elegant 
yiece of goods, sir,’’ said the 
at little tailor, rippling the 
loth. deftly over his nimble 
ingers. Then he draped it 
.gainst Philbrick so that it fell 
rom shoulders to feet in the 
‘unning similitude of a suit. 
‘A vey fashionable shade, 
ir, and becoming to a gentle- 
man of your complexion, if 
you will excuse me, sir.” 

“‘T’ll have that,’’ said Phil- 
prick, ‘‘and the gray tweed. 
There’s not so much hurry 
.bout the evening things, but 
| particularly want the brown 
oy to-morrow night.” 

““You shall have them with- 
ut fail, sir,” said the tailor, 
‘if I have to keep my staff 
vorking all night. Very much 
bliged to you indeed, sir; very 
much ——”’ 


Philbrick was at the door of 
nis boarding-house. As he was 
passing the hat-rack he looked 
at the marble slab. There 
were two or three letters there, 
and he stopped and looked 
at them; but none was ad- 
dressed to him. Still he went 
upstairs with a light step, and, 
when sleep overtook him an 
hour or two later, milliners 
and modistes were thronging 
the luxurious apartments that 
he and his wife temporarily 
a aan in the Michigan Ave- 
nue hotel. Susie’s blue eyes 
were sparkling at him, as she poised large 
plumed hats on her fluffy, yellow head— 
sparkling like the big diamond on her hand 
and the diamonds at her bosom. 


_A raw spring morning may not be con- 
sidered conducive to flights of fancy, but 
as Philbrick stood shivering on the front 
platform of the car, obstructing the motor- 
man’s arm as that bulky individual swung 
the controller around, in spirit he sat, 
masked and furclad, grasping the steering- 
wheel of a big, glistening, throbbing 
automobile. The course of the machine 
was not directed downtown, however. It 
scooted and twisted westward along cer- 
tain back streets, and stopped at last 
before a little two-story and basement 
house, whose old, red brick was blotched 
with white, mildewy patches, and from 
whose steps and poe the paint had been 
washed and scorched away by the weather- 
stress of half a score of years. It was the 
house that he had left the night before. 

There he leaped out and was soon con- 
fronting a formidable old man with a thin, 

ay beard, and eyes that glared on him 

‘om under ragged, white brows. 

“T never blamed you, Mr. McKinney,” 
said Philbrick. ‘‘Perhaps you were justi- 
fied in your opposition. In any case I 
know that it was your fatherly solicitude 


THE SATURDAY 


for Susie’s welfare that actuated you. I do 
not believe, myself, that happiness depends 
on wealth, still I was content to wait until 
my circumstances improved. Now Iam no 
longer a poor and obscure clerk.” 

“Do you mean that you have got hold 
of some money?” asked the old man, a 
gleam of avarice in his faded eyes. 

“JT am worth four million dollars,” an- 
swered Philbrick calmly. 

The old man was overcome with emo- 
tion. ‘Jim, my boy,” he said, “I never 
really objected af 


Philbrick dropped from his air-castle and 
the car simultaneously. There was a dy- 
namic contagion in the atmosphere here. 
Force or purpose of some sort in every face, 
haste in every step. The thump and smash 
of iron on granite as the rattling wagons 
went by, the rush and roar of the overhead 
trains that kept the steel structure of the 
loop in an unremitting quiver, the impa- 
tient clanging of car gongs, the clatter and 
thud of boxes and bales of merchandise 
tumbling over skids, swallowed by hungry 
cellars or disgorged from repleted ware- 
houses, the hoot of the sirens in the river 


—all these and a hundred other sounds of - 


the great city’s traffic shrieked, shouted 
and brayed their insistence on living, 


“How Poor and Little and Trifling it Would be to—This!” 


seething, bubbling actuality and activity. 
And Philbrick became with the rest, brisk, 
alert and businesslike, girding his loins as 
he went for the battle of the day that was 
also to be the battle of the morrow. 

It was a hard day, for the office was 
short-handed and there was a rush of busi- 
ness, but Philbrick bore his added burden 
of other people’s work sturdily and effi- 
ciently. At noon he stopped barely long 
enough to swallow a hasty lunch, and then 
was back at his desk with a half-hour gained 
in his race with the speed monster of work. 
At six o’clock there was still a pile of papers 
before him, which Mr. Kuester noted. 

‘‘Philbrick,”’ said Mr. Kuester, ‘‘I’d like 
to have you stay and finish up that batch 
to-night.”” Then he added as an induce- 
ment: ‘‘You can charge your supper to 
the office if you want to.” 

“T’ll get ’em out, sir,’’ said Philbrick, 
cheerfully and reassuringly. ‘It won’t 
take me more than an hour or two.” 

Philbrick was late getting home. As he 
was going to his room his landlady stopped 
him. ‘“ There’s a gentleman waiting to see 
you in the parlor, Mr. Philbrick,”’ she said. 
“He’s been here quite a while.” 

Philbrick’s heart leaped to his throat 
and began exercising its percussive func- 
tion against his esophagus. ‘It’s absurd,”’ 
he told himself. ‘And yet who knows but 
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it may mean something. Then, again, it 
may not be Mr. Benson.”’ 

It was, though. He sat slightly bent 
over in one of the stamped plush chairs, 
his knotty old hands crossed upon the 
knotty old stick, his white-bearded chin 
thrust forward expectantly as Philbrick 
entered the room, and the wrinkles deep- 
ening in the corners of his eyes as he smiled. 
Philbrick greeted him with cordiality. 

“‘T had nothing special on hand, so I 
thought I’d look you up and make your 
acquaintance,”’ said Mr. Benson. ‘I had 
an idea that our acquaintance might prove 
to be of mutual benefit.”’ 

Philbrick thrilled idiotically. ‘I’m glad 
that you did call,” he said. ‘I’m a little 
late, but I was kept at the office.” 

The old gentleman raised his hand in 
a deprecating gesture. ‘‘I didn’t mind 
waiting,” he said. ‘‘Not in the least. I 
guessed that you would be occupied during 
the day. You are employed downtown?”’ 

“Kuester & Todd, wholesale starch.” 

“‘Bxactly,” said Mr. Benson. “I don’t 
want to appear inquisitive, but—is your 
salary as high as you would like it to be?”’ 

‘Tt is not,” confessed Philbrick. 

“And your education ?”’ 

“T’ve been through the grades and have 
had a year of high school and two terms in 
an evening business college,” 
replied Philbrick. ‘‘ That’s all 
I have been able to get, as 


“Good!” said Mr. Benson 
emphatically. ‘‘‘As yet’ is 
good. It evinces a thirst for 
knowledge, a determination to 
acquire knowledge, a recogni- 
tion of the advantages of 
knowledge. Now see here, my 
young friend, you did me a 
kindness a short time ago. I 
am sure that you had no hope 
or expectation of a reward, 
and yet I think that lam ina 
position to be of service to you 
in return.” 

*“You’re—you're very 
kind,”’ stammered Philbrick. 

“I’m glad to be,” said Mr. 
Benson, and laying his stick 
beside his chair he picked up 
the black portfolio, took from 
it an oblong of leather and 
opened it out to the length of 
his arms, like an accordion, 
into the likeness of a row of 
books. 

“An epitome of human 
knowledge,” he said impress- 
ively, ‘‘a compendium of uni- 
versal research, a mine of 
condensed erudition, a treas- 
ure house of information 
upon every conceivable sub- 
ject—historical, geographical, 
biographical, astronomical, 
zoological, philosophical, liter- 
ary, artistic, religious and 
commercial. The Twentieth 
Century Pantology and Eclec- 
tic Encyclopedia—the intel- 
lectual achievement of the 
ages, in ten volumes.” 

Philbrick slowly pulled him- 
self together and uttered a 
deep sigh. ‘‘I—er—don’t believe I care 
about any, thank you,” he said. 

“Don’t say that you don’t care about 
it, my young friend,” said the old gentle- 
man, almost severely. ‘‘Don’t say that 
you are indifferent to the cultivation and 
improvement of your mind, to the increas- 
ing of your efficiency. You doubtless 
imagine that a work of this inestimable 
value is enormously expensive, that it 
would necessitate a large cash outlay. 
Naturally. The facts are that I am able 
to put this triumph of genius and enter- 
prise into your possession for—what do 
you think? A hundred and fifty dollars? 
A hundred? Seventy-five? Fifty? No, 
sir. This great work, bound, as you see, 
durably and handsomely in half morocco 
leather, may be yours for the small sum 
of thirty-five dollars. And not only have 
the publishers reduced the original price to 
this absurdly low figure, but, also, they 
require only a cash payment of two dollars 
and allow the balance to be paid in monthly 
installments of two dollars. Now what do 
you think of that?” 

“It’s very kind of ’em and all that sort 
of thing,” said Philbrick drearily, “but I 
don’t believe I want to take it.” 

Mr. Benson turned quickly to his port- 
folio and produced a number of loose 
(Concluded on Page 28) 
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Did You Save Any- 
thing in 1908? 

To-day most of us would prefer 
to forget 1908 and think about how 
much we are going to Save in 1909. 
This year will be no better than 
last unless some one forces you 
tosave. We can doit, if you will 
let us. We will put your money 
in monthly instalments of $10 
each into guaranteed first mort- 
gageson New York City realestate. 
Their safety is guaranteed by our 
allied company, the Bond and 
Mortgage Guarantee Company. 
We can use larger sums if you 
have them. The interest is 414%. 


Write or call for our booklet 
‘““The Safe Way to Save,’’ which 
gives further particulars. 


This Company has provided for its customers, 
during the past 20 years, mortgage investments of 
more than six hundred million dollars. Our own 
officers and clerks are buying these certificates, 


TLE GUARANTEE 
TRUST Co 


Capital and Surplus, $12,000,000 
176 Broadway, New York 
175 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 
350 Fulton Street, Jamaica 


Mail This Coupon (1) to 
TITLE GUARANTEE & TRUST CO. 
176 Broadway, New York 


Please send ‘‘The Safe Way to Save,” 
advertised in THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST, to 


*“The proof of the pudding is in 


the eating.’’ ‘That is the way our 
Paris Brand will prove itself the 
most delicious sweet corn you 
ever ate. Don’t take anybody’s 
word for it—prove it yourself, 
and you will never again be 
satishied with an inferior brand. 


We want you to know our 
many good New England 
products for the table— 
you will like them. Write 
today for our interesting 
booklet, “Five Foods 
Ready to Serve.” We 
send it Free. 


BURNHAM & MorRILL CoO., Portland, Me. 


$28,000 Net from 160 Acres of 


Mr. Charles Haskins made over $28,000 
Peaches clear profit this year from his Ozark 
orchard in Howell Co., Missouri. Others can do as 
well. Land in the Ozarks is cheap and can be made 
to pay handsomely. Write for full information and 
beautifully illustrated fruit book. 


A. HILTON, G. P. A., Frisco Lines, 970 Frisco Bldg., St. Louis 

LATEST BOOK “Profitable Poultry,” Finest 
cy sath? PUY illustrated poultry book. 
Describes largest, most successful poultry 
farminU.S. 45 Varieties pure-bred poultry. 


y Thousands to choose from. Lowest prices on 
a fowls, eggs, incubators, etc. Sent for 4 cts. 


BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Box94, Clarinda, lowa 


A 
S and P 
Entertainments 
Catalog of thousands sent 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 
Address SAM’L FRENCH, 33 W. 22d Street, New York 
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New Names for the O 


By Robert Shackleton 


CROSS the bound- 
less plains of Argen- 
tina sheep roam in 

flocks of uncounted im- 
mensity; and nothing, at 
first thought, seems more 
unlikely than any connec- 
tion between those sheep 
and frauds on the American 
farmer. Nor is it in the 
early stages that the 
connection begins to make 
itself evident. For the 
sheep, fulfilling the destiny 
marked out for them by 
civilization, are gathered 
in great masses, and the 
clippers goamong 
them and snip off 
their thick coats, 
and the wool is 
shipped to Ger- 
many. There the 
wool is cleaned 
and carded, and 
the impurities 
removed. And 
chief among y 
those impurities 4 

is a bur; the bur 
of akind of clover 
which grows where the sheep love to graze. 

With the saving propensities of an old 
nation, the Germans see no reason why 
those bur seeds should be wasted. They 
cannot be profitably sold in Germany. No 
farmer wants to buy them. They have 
cost nothing—that is to say, they are a 
by-product which comes directly from the 
carding. And so they are shipped in great 
quantity to a country where they find a 
ready market. They are shipped to the 
United States. 

Nor are they here disposed of as bur 
clover seed. There is a kind of bur clover 
grown in our Southern States that is pretty 
good. Nor is this strangely-imported bur 
seed altogether worthless. But five or six 
times as much can be got for it by mixing it 
with red clover seed or alfalfa as by selling 
it for what it is; and so it is as alfalfa or 
clover that it goes out to our American 
farms, thus rounding out a strange career 
from the time when it grows on the plains 
of Argentina. Many an American crop 
suffers from this fraudulently-mixed seed, 
for the quantity handled is of large impor- 
tance. 

“Hands across the sea’”’ is an admirable 
sentiment; but, as George Ade once clev- 
erly remarked, they would “never reach 
across except to swat us one”’; and a few 
things along this line are enough to bear 
out such an idea. For example, here comes 
Canada—not across the sea, indeed, but 
across the border, which is the same in 
principle—and she fakes our farmers with 
a most deceptive imitation of Kentucky 
blue-grass. Many a farmer has forsworn, 
with hard language, the delightful grass of 
Kentucky because he has been deceived 
by the Canadian product mingled with it 
and thus masquerading under its name. 


Foreign Tares in American Fields 


Without a magnifying-glass it is practi- 
cally impossible to_distinguish_between 
Canadian grass and Kentucky. But when 
it comes up in the fields no magnifying- 
glass is necessary. The distinction is then 
painfully obvious. Hundreds of thousands 
of pounds of Canadian seed are imported 
every year, and practically every pound is 
sold as Kentucky grass, for thus more than 
double its legitimate price is obtained. So 
bold and greedy are some of the dealers that 
they put in Canadian grass for more than 
half the bulk. A one-thousand-pound lot, 
sold recently as Kentucky, was examined 
by experts and found to contain only two 
pounds of Kentucky and nine hundred and 
ninety-eight pounds of Canadian. 

Canada, by the way, has severe laws 
against the selling of wrongful seeds; but 
there is no law against shipping seed that 
is to be used over the border for adultera- 
tion; and in the matter of such things as 
screenings and uncleaned seeds, specific 
permission is given for exportation. 

And this is remindful of a method of 
defrauding the American farmer on a huge 
scale. Over in Europe they accumulate, 
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at one place or another, a lot of small-sized 
and low-grade screenings which, under the 
admirable European laws, are unsalable 
there. They look around for an easy-mark. 
Again it is Uncle Sam! Whereupon there 
are annually unloaded at American ports 
nearly a million pounds of weedy and 
almost worthless stuff, which is disposed of 
in large lots to the American farmer, and in 
smaller lots to the suburbanite; and from 
all this tremendous quantity of bad seed 
only the poorest results can be expected. 
Most of those million pounds annually are 
mixed with clover seed and sold as such. 
Small wonder that there are many failures 
in clover crops. The wonder almost begins 
to be that any crops at all are successful. 

There is something that is known as yel- 
low trefoil. You never love it for itself 
alone. Nor, indeed, is it often sold for itself 
alone. Something like one hundred thou- 
sand pounds are handled annually in this 
country from importations alone, and prac- 
tically all of this importation is sold as clover 
and alfalfa adulterant. And there is a par- 
ticularly vicious feature about this. Yellow 
trefoil seed not only looks much like the 
seeds it adulterates, but it looks even better 
than they; it has a sort of bright, clean, 
honest aspect which makes the purchaser 
think he is getting a much better quality 
than usual, which, of course, is what the un- 
scrupulous seedsman wants. “Lord, Lord, 
how this world is given to lying!’ exclaimed 
old Falstaff. 

I know a New York farmer who ordered 
alfalfa seed and planted five acres with it. 
He had never seen alfalfa, and when his 
crop matured he did not know that it was 
nearly all yellow trefoil. He cut the crop, 
was bitterly disappointed, and he and his 
neighbors had only evil words and thoughts 
for alfalfa. Even yet, trefoil is an uncon- 
querable pest in his fields—and he calls it 
alfalfa! 

Every farmer ought to have a magnify- 
ing-glass. With an ordinary tripod lens, 
such as can be bought for half a dollar or 
less, he can distinguish between different 
seeds, and see whether he is receiving what 
he paid for or something very different. 
But, of course, with the use of a magnifying- 
glass there must also be a knowledge of the 
different seeds. If seedsmen knew that 
their customers were sure to detect adul- 
terations, adulterations would cease. 

High finance has struck the sphere of the 
farm. Men who “buy cheap and sell 
dear’ weave their financial webs around 
the farmer. On the mere strength of 
assurance and a ‘‘forehead of brass,’’ to 
use the old-time expression, a man went, 
last year, through much of our Southern 
country selling cotton seed. It was the 
most marvelous cotton seed that had ever 
come into being. He was really conferring 
a favor by letting people buy it at the rate 
of twenty-five dollars a pound. Yet it was 
afterward learned that each pound of his 
supply cost him only five cents. 

A concern has been extensively selling, 
for two dollars a pound, mushroom spawn, 
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the material of which was 
worth but six cents. 

But that concern must 
hide its diminished head 
before the rival which, 
until the use of the mails 
was recently forbidden it 
by the Government, suc- 
ceeded in selling great 
quantities of what it 
called mushroom spawn, 
but which was absolutely 
nothing but common gar- 
den mold mixed with cow- 
yard manure. 

The farmer nowadays 
lives a Balaklava-like ex- 
istence with fak- 
ings to right of 
him, fakings to 
left of him, in 
front of him, all 
about him; and 
the kind which 
consists of sell- 
ing a thing which 
is really worth 
something, but 
which the plaus- 
ible salesman 
sets forth as be- 
ing worth many times its value, is exceed- 
ingly difficult to meet, for it is hard to 
prove actual fraud. 

Two years ago a man set out to sell what 
he called ‘‘ Russian holly” for hedges. He 
sold many carloads of it at high prices. 
But it turned out to be only Osage orange— 
a real hedge plant, but neither costly, new 
nor popular. 

Sometimes great injury is done to the 
dealers in a legitimate plant or seed, to 
which they have given a catchy name, by 
the unauthorized use of the name in connec- 
tion with a fraudulent scheme. 


Sandhill Cherries in Masquerade 


Nowadays “Japanese” is used to describe 
many a fine growth, and most of the things 
are really Japanese; so it was not surprising 
to find a man working New York City and 
vicinity with what he termed dwarf Japan- 
ese cherry trees. His circulars, prepared 
with diverting detail, told of the virtues of 
cherry brandy and cherry pectoral as well 
as cherries fresh or canned. They told of 
the ease of spraying any dwarf tree for 
insects. Nay more, they told of the safety 
of dwarf trees for children. No child could 
climb into such a dwarf tree as this, and, 
therefore, parents need fear no broken 
childish legs nor necks! Lach tree, set 
attractively in a little red tub, was but a 
foot high, and its head was the size of a 
bushel basket. Many a city man paid five 
dollars a tree for a half-dozen or so, and 
many a countryman also invested. 

One day a man who had spent most of 
his life in Michigan was approached. He 
looked at the trees long and carefully. 
“‘How do these trees differ from the sand- 
hill cherries of Lake Michigan?’’ he asked. 

And that was what they were. The sand- 
hill cherry being a valuable sand-binder, 
growing almost level along the sandy 
shores and rooting along the prostrate 
trunk, the dealer had merely learned that 
by growing the trees in a strong soil they 
would grow upright and symmetrical. 

There is a kind of cucumber, known for 


a long time past, which grows gourd-shape | 


and two or three feet long. This is period- 
ically offered as a new discovery. 

One of the commonest fakes, indeed, is 
the exploitation of an old vegetable or 
fruit under a newname. Asan exhibitor at 
the St. Louis Exposition naively expressed 
it when confronted with the proof of his 
faking: ‘‘But if I exhibit under familiar 
names people will know they can get these 
things anywhere! I must use new names.”’ 

There is a seedless and coreless apple, a 
freak which, when sold on its merits, is no 
fake, but when exploited with long rigma- 
role as the “‘ first’”’ seedless apple, the result 
of a lifetime of study and experiment, so 
wonderful and delicious as to be a boon to 
humanity, and offered for sale only that 
humanity may the sooner receive its boon, 
seems to invite looking into. 

The seedless apple was discovered long 
ago; but the fact that it could not win 
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BAKED BEANS | 
are made more appetiz- | 


ing and digestible by 
the use of 


LEA&PERRINS | 


SAUCE 
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Soups, Fish, Steaks, 
Roast Meats, Chops, 
Game, Gravies, Chafing 
Dish Cooking, 
Welsh Rarebit 
and Salad Dress- 
ings are greatly 
improved by 
its use. Try it! 

It adds zest to 
every meal, while at . 


the same time it 
aids digestion. 


Refuse Substitutes. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts. 
New York. 


Eureka Motor Buggy 


Different from any other Motor Buggy on the 
market. Built to endure andtorun. Does not go 
to pieces in a season—lasts for years. Operates 
$600 at much less 

cost than an or- 
dinary auto- 
mobile. Climbs 
hills, goes over 
any road— 
muddy, rough 
or sandy, and 
speeds up to 30 
miles per hour. 

Consider This Equipment 

12 h. p., 2-cylinder opposed 4-cycle, air-cooled engine; double 
drive; best ball bearing axles; wide auto seat; full leather 
quarter, three bow top and back curtains; rubber side cur- 
tains; best quality horn; 2 brass oil lamps; mud fender and 
running boards. It’s guaranteed. Write for testimonials 
and catalogue. Special Offer to Agents. 


Eureka Motor Buggy Mfg. Co., Dept. J, St. Louis, Mo. 


} THE BRONCHO. 
FELT HAT-—The 
kind our Texas cow- 
boys wear; fine quality 
felt, light tan color, with 
richly Mexican carved 
leather band, very 
picturesque; a regu- 
ar five dollar hat 
made and sold by 
us exclusively, direct 
to the consumer. Special price $3.0 
express prepaid. Order today. State st 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your money ba 
Address, 


~ Houston Hat Co., Houston, Tex 


‘@ a POULTR' 


and Almanac for 1909 contains 220 pag 
with many fine colored plates of fowls true to 1 
It tells all about chickens, their care, disea 
and remedies. All about Incubators and h 
to operate them. All about poultry houses « 
how to build them. It's really an encyclopedi: 
chickendom. You need it. Price only 15 


“ C.C,SHOEMAKER, Box 696, Freeport, 


SS ee 
Just OUT Low-priced, 3-lb.Mop; tu 


crank to wring; clean han 
Women all buy; 150% to Agents; catalog free. 


U. S. MOP CO., 233 Main St., Leipsic, Ok 
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opularity has made it possible to keep set- 
ing it forth as something new. It is an 
nteresting freak. The petals are absent, 
yeing represented by fleshy bracts looking 
ike unopened buds, and there is an absence 
f stamens representing the male element. 
\pple trees are perpetuated by budding 
nd grafting, so the absence of seeds is no 
lefect. 

So far as known the first seedless apple 
vas described a half century ago in a letter 
o Horace Greeley, published in his news- 
yaper. Grafts from that tree, in Virginia, 
ave been traced to Wisconsin, thence to 
<ansas, thence to Colorado and the Pacific. 


Seeds in ‘‘Seedless’’ Apples 


Yne of the recent exploiters of the seed- 
ess variety thought to enlarge his market 
yy taking in Europe, American apples 
yeing highly regarded there, and with 
nuch expensive preliminary exploitation 
1e arranged for a public cutting of an apple 
na foreign capital. The apple was opened 
—hbut, alas! it was really too bad, but the 
infortunate apple had both core and 
eds. Probably any other apple on the 
ree would have answered the promoter’s 
yurpose, but once in a while a seeded apple 
vill grow on the same branch with the 
seedless. 

The scarlet-fruited eggplant is an old 
srowth, which curiously resembles in 
ippearance both the eggplant} and the 
omato, but without the best qualities of 
sither. From time to time this freak 
ecurrently enjoys new publicity, now 
inder one name and now under another. 
A combined eggplant and tomato! But 
why anybody wishes to combine the two 
gs as much a mystery to ordinary folk as 
why anybody wanted to swing a cat by the 
ail was to Mr. Dick. 

The Swiss chard-beet comes into prom- 
nence about once in ten years; in fact, 
scientists may get into the way of predict- 
ng the precise time for the return of a good 
many of these things just as they do of the 
-eturn of comets. This chard-beet is each 
sime extensively sold, but is soon generally 
‘orgotten. Itis worth something, of course, 
put I should consider it dear at the five dol- 
ars a pound rate at which, in small pack- 
ages, it is not infrequently sold, even 
hough you are assured that the root is as 
fine as any beet and the top as succulent as 
any asparagus. 

No single thing is so widely used to 
seduce the farmer’s dollars from his pocket 
us the ‘“‘actual photograph”’ of plants, 
showing them to be as monstrous in size as 
the grapes from the Promised Land. 

Any doubter of stupendous growths is 
silenced by the indignant: ‘“‘Sir! You see 
that is a real photograph!’’ Many photo- 
sraphs, of course, are honest; but the dis- 
honest are easily obtained by having a 
wash-drawing made, showing the desired 
exaggeration, and then photographing that 
drawing. And this shows, again, how 
important is common-sense on the part of 
the buyer; it is more important than 
Government protection. 

Stock food does not escape the sharper, 
and a common method is to sell for twenty 
times its value a food that is worth but a 
small price. The farmer could often save 
money by ‘buying stock-food ingredients 
and doing his own mixing. He should mix 
his stock food with his head. 

A clever way of making a showing with 
stock foods is to direct that they be given 
with certain quantities of bran and oats. 
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Chaff and screenings naturally go into 
stock food; sawdust is not unknown, anda 
large percentage of bran or middlings is not 
uncommonly the hulls of rice, peanuts, 
oats and cottonseed, ground fine for mix- 
ing. Nor am I speaking of little swindles, 
for rice-hulls alone are sent to certain mills 
by the carload to be ground and mixed. If 
sold as rice-hulls it would be another 
matter. 

Corn, which has partly fermented, is 
more or less unfit for food, and so a favorite 
trick is to dry it and dye it yellow, that 
color being chosen because of the popular- 
ity of very yellow corn through the notion 
(apparently a baseless one) that the yel- 
lower the corn the more nutritious it is. 

Cracked corn, intended for poultry food, 
not infrequently begins to ferment, espe- 
cially if it chances to have been wet, and 
then the corn will go on, unless checked, 
to blackness and loss. But many a dealer 
does not look with equanimity upon the 
imminent loss, and therefore dyes the corn 
and sells it as first grade. 

Nor is it only in such ways that poultry 
suffer. There is a cockle, which grows 
commonly in wheat fields and is poisonous 
for chickens. Its-seed is three-cornered, 
black, and two-thirds the size of a wheat 
seed. Chickens will not touch it when 
mixed with wheat grains or with screen- 
ings; but when it is ground with screen- 
ings and sold as legitimate food, and goes 
to the chickens in a mash, they have no 
instinct which can tell them of its danger. 
A whole poultry yard has been known to 
die from this cause, and many a supposedly 
malicious poisoning, by some enemy or 
neighbor, was probably caused by the sale 
of the poison cockle. 

The field of insecticides is a fruitful one 
for the dishonest. A man in trouble is an 
easy victim. There are some insect pow- 
ders which actually contain from fifty to 
ninety per cent. of ordinary road dust. 
There are insect powders composed on the 
simple formula of a little snuff, a little 
naphthaline and a great deal of land 
plaster. One powder, composed of ground 
red hematite, with a small percentage of 
copper sulphate to mask it, commands a 
price of some half dollar or more a pound, 
and costs but five cents a pound. Many 
Paris greens are injurious through the 
presence of too much free arsenic, the result 
of cheap and slovenly manufacture. 


The Lure of Mummy Wheat 


“Mummy wheat” is one of the most 
curious and persistent of fakes. It isa kind 
of large, coarse, poor wheat which, appear- 
ing in the American market a half century 
or so ago, was said to have been grown 
from wheat thousands of years old, found 
in one of the ancient tombs of Egypt—a 
sort of largesse from the fertile fields of the 
Pharaohs of old to the man of to-day with 
impoverished land. As a matter of fact, 
there is no proof that any wheat legiti- 
mately found in an Egyptian tomb ever 
germinated. But the story is so good, so 
appealing, that it persists in coming to the 
front at frequent intervals, and the wheat 
is perennially put upon the market. 

The story, printed with embellishments 
in every English and American newspaper, 
got to Egypt. There it sifted down to the 
Arabs and dervishes, whereupon they got 
very busy, seeing at once a more profitable 
industry than selling antique scarabs 
made in Birmingham. When they sallied 
forth to seek their daily spoil of tourists 
each dirty sash held grains of wheat, and it 
was a stupid Arab guide who could not 
manage a fortuitous find; it was a stupid 
dervish who would not cease from howling 
long enough to sell three grains. Whereby 
that kind of ‘‘mummy wheat’’ has become 
the most expensive wheat in the world. 

A method with some companies (no doubt 
with some a legitimate method) is, not to 
sell a particular grain or seed but to permit 
farmers, here and there, to receive some of 
it to grow, with penalties for selling any of 
it or giving any of it away. Often there is 
a clause under which the owner retains the 
right to buy back the crop at a certain 
price. It is easy to understand how much 
the value of seed is raised in the farmer’s 
estimation by such solemn procedure; 
only it well behooves him to see to it that 
he is dealing with a reputable company 
with legitimate claims, and not with such 
as use that method to get rid of poor seed 
at large prices. 

A cruel feature with fakes is that so great 
a proportion of them are worked on men 
with unproductive farms or those who have 


had disasters—men, that is, who are des- 
perately eager to make some money. 

There is no fixed law as to how long 
seeds retain their germinating quality. 
It depends on the seeds and the conditions 
under which they are kept. 

There were purchased, last year, for ex- 
amination by Government experts, twenty- 
seven hundred and seventy-eight packages 
of vegetable seed, including twenty-six 
varieties, put up by seedsmen of many 
different States. The average germination 
was sixty-two and two-tenths per cent., but 
great variety was found as to seed houses. 
With some the average was high, with 
others little more than one-third of their 
seed was good. Many seeds were absolutely 
dead. The packages of one house bore 
private marks; with one kind of mark the 
seed was good, but with another bad, show- 
ing that the seedsman knew the condition 
of affairs. 


Frauds in Seeds and Flowers 


An Illinois farmer bought, last year, two 
thousand pounds of onion seed as new seed, 
but found labels carelessly left in the pack- 
ages showing that it was four and five 
years old. And the dealer was glad to 
refund the money and take the seed back, 
in spite of his association agreement, for 
this was a case of easily-proven fraud. 

But, like most problems, this of using 
new or old seeds is not an entirely simple 
one. There is many an old English gar- 
dener who carries his melon and cucumber 
seed about with him in his pockets for a 
year or so, having learned that, under 
English conditions, they will grow more to 
fruit and less to vine from not being 
planted too soon. 

One method, followed by some dealers, 
of obtaining large quantities of seed at 
slight cost, is to sow very thick and close, 
to economize labor and space. 

Picturesqueness is apt to mark the 
frauds in flowers. The parsnip seed, made 
to absorb various odors and disposed of as 
special rose seed; the okra seed, sold as the 
seed of a ‘‘marvelous flower of the plains’’; 
the tuberoses, made to absorb red or blue 
ink, and used as bait to sell, at great prices, 
bulbs of the ‘‘ wonderful new colored tube- 
roses,”’ assuredly have certain picturesque 
qualities as swindles; and, as misery loves 
company, the farmer will be glad to know 
that the city man and the suburbanite are 
easy to deceive with them. 

Long and vigorous-looking dahlia roots 
that have been so subdivided as to be 
without any of the bud or growing part are 
commonly disposed of, and many a man 
wonders vainly ‘‘ why those splendid dahlias 
don’t come up.” 

On street corners you may see swarthy 
sons of sunny Italy smiling ingratiatingly 
and offering rare orchid seeds from their 
native land. They will tell you, in their 
broken English, how splendidly those 
orchids grow in the ancient gardens of their 
land; and this enthusiasm, and the looks 
of the big seeds themselves, of curiously 
variegated color as they are, tempt the 
money from many a pocket. 

But you will probably remember that 
real orchid seeds are not large, but of 
infinitesimal size, and then it will be inter- 
esting to know that these orchid seeds are 
castor-oil beans, of a specially fine-looking 
kind that came originally from Madagascar. 

The moral to all this is, don’t buy seeds 
or roots from strangers or, in fact, from any 
but seedsmen that you know are reliable. 
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FURNITURE FITNESS 


is the product of years of ex- 
perience and that is the mark 
attained by Derby Quality. 


THE RECORD 


We have been specialists in office 
equipment for over a third of a 
century. 


THE RESULT 


A perfect union of artistic and me- 
chanical excellence. The Derby 
Desk and Derby furniture gen- 
erally are the recognized standard 
of excellence. 


THE REASON 


DESIGNS are chaste, exclusive, har- 
monious, sanitary, up-to-date. 


MATERIALS — Selected seasoned 
lumber only is used and finishing 
materials are chemically correct. 


CONSTRUCTION is mechanically 
perfect. Skilled workmen only 
are employed. Every piece of 
Derby furniture is under expert 
supervision from start to finish. 


GUARANTEE — Derby furniture is 
guaranteed not to shrink, warp, 
crack or split. 


RESUME 


As the character of the office pro- 
claims the man, he should discrimi- 
nate in the selection of office 
equipment. Our contract depart- 
ment, with its staff of experienced 
designers co-operating with archi- 
tect and owner, executes complete 
equipment for offices, banks, libra- 
ries and public buildings. 


Our staple line includes all kinds of 
Office Furniture— Desks, Tables, Chairs, 
Cabinets, Wardrobes, Hat Trees, etc. 


Ask our dealer in your town to show 
you the points of superiority of the 
Derby Desk. Anyone who needs a 
desk can afford a Derby. You will 
be pleased to know how reasonable 
the price considering the quality. 


Write for Catalog 2903 


Feel-Fine 
Air Heels 


Worn inside shoes j 
Occupy little space. EC grt 
Conform to wearer's 

heels. “‘Air channels” 
absorb all jar. At your 
dealer's, or we will mail 
postpaid on receipt 
of price. (State size 25¢ 
of shoe.) Per pair, 
CONSOLIDATED MFG, CO. 
375 Asylum Street 
Hartford 
Conn, 


BEST BIRDS, BEST EGGS, 
LOWEST PRICES 


All leading varieties pure-bred Chick- 
@ ens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. Largest 
& Poultry Farmin the world. fowls Northern- 
raised, healthy and vigorous. Fowls, Eggs 
and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for 
our big 132-page book, ‘‘Poultry For Profit,’ 

full of pictures. It tells you how to raise 
poultry and run Incubators successfully, Send 
10 cents for the book, to cover postage. 


J.W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 12, FREEPORT, ILL. 


ALL MAKES REBUILT at \% to % 
manufacturers prices. Rented anywhere 
or sold on 3 months approval. Write 
~ for our money back guarantee ; also Cat- 
aa si | alogue and Special Price List. 
ROCKWELL-BARNES CO., 603 Baldwin Building Chicago, Ill. 
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Giving a Helping Hand to the 
Crop That Earns its Millions 


ington, was recently 

held a show, the 
exhibits of which con- 
sisted wholly of apples. 
The exhibitors repre- 
sented practically every 
State in the United States 
and its dependencies, as 
well as England and 
her colonies, Germany, 
France, Norway and 
Japan, and premiums 
representing thirty-five 
thousand dollars were 
awarded to the growers 
of the best commercial 
apples in the various 
competitions. The pri- 
mary purpose of this 
exposition, the first of its 
kind in the world, was to 
show the value of the 
apple as a wholesome 
food, to demonstrate its 
manifold uses and the 
uses of its by-products, 
and to stimulate an in- 
dustry which already 
brings in annually mil- 
lionsof dollarsto growers. Eighty thousand 
square feet of floor space was required to 
display the exhibits, and two hundred and 
fifty-one varieties of apples were listed as 
eligibles to compete for prizes. 

So widespread and popular was the move- 
ment represented by this apple show that 
“Apple Week in America,” as it is offi- 
cially designated, was celebrated by fruit 
dealers all over the country by special 
exhibits of different varieties of apples in 
windows and stands. 

The National Apple Show idea_ was 
projected by the Spokane County Horti- 
cultural Society, and was heartily sup- 
ported by the business men of Spokane. 
Their motto was: ‘‘Cleaner and better 
fruit and more of it.” To accomplish this, 
however, as the most intelligent supporters 
and students of the apple industry perceive, 
it will be necessary to bring about radical 
changes in the manner of cultivating apples 
on this continent. There must be general 
betterment of conditions in the commercial 
orchards. If this is not done the United 
States and Canada, within a few years, 
will probably be forced to import apples 
instead of exporting them. 

In support of the belief that the domes- 
tic supply is insufficient is the fact that, 
if it had not been for the enormous crops 
in the Pacific and Northwestern States and 
Provinces last year, an apple famine would 
have resulted. In many of the Middle- 
Western and Eastern States the yields were 
small last season, due to the failures in 
numerous instances, but generally because 
of pests. Orchards had been neglected 
and, in scores of places, the trees have been 
permitted to die through lack of even ordi- 
nary attention, while, again, in others the 
growers did not know how to combat in- 
sects and diseases. It 
was to improve these 
conditions, by making 
investigations and sug- 
gesting remedies to bring 
about more satisfactory 
results, that the growers 
were invited to come to 
Spokane. 

In 1896, the total prod- 
uct of the apple crop 
of the country was 
69,070,000 barrels, or 
172,675,000 bushels. 
Since then hundreds of 
thousands of acres have 
been added, and methods 
of fruit-growing have 
improved, yet the Gov- 
ernment reports show 
that the aggregate crop 
in all the States in the 
Union was not more than 
25,000,000 barrels, or 
62,500,000 bushels, in 
1908. 

To understand the 
decreases in the pro- 
duction of apples in 
the Union in the last 
twelve years reference 
should be made to the 


\ SPOKANE, Wash- 
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Apple Trees in Fruit in Eastern Washington 


statistics compiled by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Growers produced 
60,540,000 barrels of apples in 1895, and 
69,070,000 barrels in 1896, the banner year 
in the history of the country. There was 
a decrease of nearly 28,000,000 barrels, or 
more than the entire crop of 1908, in 1897, 
when the yield amounted to 41,536,000. 
Another decrease followed in 1898, the 
yield being placed at 23,570,000 barrels, 
but in 1899 and 1900 there were substantial 
increases, the yields being 37,560,000 and 
47,960,000 barrels respectively. There was 
a drop of 20,890,000 barrels in 1901, while 
1902 showed an increase of 20,655,000 
barrels, the crop that year being estimated 
at 47,625,000 barrels. Forty-five million 
barrels of fruit were produced in 1903, 
and in 1904 the yield was 300,000 barrels 

eater. Then, in 1905, it dropped to 
23,500,000 barrels, and in 1906 it increased 
to 36,130,000 barrels. The crop of 1907 
fell off to 25,000,000 barrels. 

The apple-growing industry is a sub- 
stantial one; in fact, few enterprises offer 
surer or more attractive profits or more 
healthful and pleasant occupation. A 
small investment will secure a beginning, 
and trustworthy literature can be had 
readily from the Department of Agriculture 
and the numerous horticultural and farm 
journals. There never will be an over- 
production of first-class stock. It is, in 
fact, impossible at the present time to 
produce the enormous quantity of good 
apples requisite to meet the demand. 
This is evidenced by the fact that England, 
Germany, France, Denmark, Australia 
and the Orient are already drawing upon 
the orchards in Washington, Idaho, Oregon 
and British Columbia. When this export 
trade is firmly established, as it will be in 


21,000 Boxes of Apples in Eastern Washington Orchard; Largest Pile Ever 
Gathered Together in the Country 


is a few years, the demands 
upon the growers will be 
largely increased. This 
means more new or- 
chards, and better care 
of the older ones. 

That apple-growing in 
the Northwest haspassed 
the experimental stage 
and is already a factor 
may be gathered from 
official statements. More 
than 16,000,000 growing 
trees were reported by 
horticultural inspectors 
in Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho at the close 
of the season of 1908, 
and of these 6,744,161 
bore fruit that year. 
The total crop reached 
an estimated value 
of from $19,000,000 
to $20,000,000. Wash- 
ington, with 2,935,824 
producing trees, was 
seventeenth in the list in 
number of trees and sec- 
ond in productiveness. 
Oregon had 2,825,988 
bearing trees, and Idaho reported 982,349 
trees in fruit. When the other trees now 
growing come into bearing in 1912, it is esti- 
mated the yield will be about 64,000,000 
bushels, or 1,500,000 bushels more than 
the total crop of the United States in 1908, 
equal also to the wheat yield of the three 
States that year. Washington had 5,332,- 
097 apple trees at the beginning of the 
season, during which 2,500,000 were set 
out, with more than 3,000,000 contracted 
for to be planted in 1909. Oregon had 
5,500,000 and set out 2,000,000 more, 
while Idaho reported 2,500,000. 

The apple is the national fruit of Amer- 
ica. This can hardly be questioned in face 
of the fact that in hotels, restaurants, 
resorts, trains, steamers and homes the 
fruit is served throughout the year. But 
while there are apples everywhere, appar- 
ently, the supply is not sufficient to go 
around, and, as a result, there must be 
many places where an apple is regarded as 
more of a luxury than it should be. 

Ambitious apple-growers in the North- 
west and elsewhere saw more attractions 
in the National Apple Show than the 
premiums offered by the management. 
They believe it will prove its greatest 
success from an educational viewpoint. 


Savings and Profits 


ee most permanent results from thrift 
are commonly found among people 
who were not afraid to begin by assuming 
an obligation—creating a creditor who can 
be counted on to appear every so often, 
prompt to the minute, and demand a pay- 
ment. In selecting such a creditor, though, 
it is well to settle on the right one. 

Real estate makes an 
excellent creditor if well 
chosen and well bought 
—fair terms and good 
value. The installments 
take care of savings and 
the rise in values pays 
the profit. But this 
profit, it must be remem- 
bered, may be largely in 
the future. 

Life insurance is an- 
other form of obligation 
with its own merits. It 
can be bought in small 
lots, and is adapted to 
the man who doesn’t 
want to swing a real- 
estate deal. It comes in 
many forms, and the 
chances to make errors in 
judgment are very small 
—sgelection being only a 
matter of good com- 
panies and the right 
policies. The profit on 
life insurance, however, 
comes as protection. 
Capital returns at a dis- 
tant, future day, and 
yields practically no un- 
earned increment. 
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53rd SEASON 


REDUCED PRICES 
on High-Grade Furs 


We have many fine furs still on hand. To re- 
duce the stock before our annual February in- 
ventory we offer the unusual opportunity of a 


15% Discount Sale of 


WNorthern-Caught 
«@ Pom 


“EyomTrapber to Wearer Direct.” (i 
oy, 


Everything in our stock ay 
is included in this 
sweeping reduction 
from our already remark 
ably low catalog prices. 


Ask for Catalog No. 25 
68 pages — Hundreds of Illustrations 
Sent FREE on request 


It gives prices of every 
popular and desirable 
fur in all kinds of gar- 
ments, neckwear and 
muffs. Tells allabout 
furs; how to take 
easy measurements ( — 
at home, etc. y 

Don't neglect this oppor- 
tunity to get the famous, guaran- 
teed Albrecht Furs at prices as 
low as common, ordinary furs. 

Satisfaction positively guaran- 
teed or we refund your money. 

The coldest months of the winter 
are yet to come. Order furs 
now and get first pick of present 
complete assortment. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON 
6th and Minnesota Sts., Station P 
ST.PAUL, MINNESOTA & 
Established over Half-a-Cen- 
turyat the FurCenter of America. 


FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered by the 
LANGUAGE 
| PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined with 
The Rosenthal 
Common Sense Method 
cai SaaS 2 of Practical Linguistry 
The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard 8. Rosenthal 
YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF EACH 
WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice several times 
a day at spare moments gives a thorough mastery of conversa- 
tional French, German, Spanish or Italian. 
Send for testinionials, booklet and letter. 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
803 Metropolis Bldg., Broadway and 16th Street, New York 
oe 


To avoid being numbered among the 
victims who have purchased sectional 
bookcases or filing cabinets which they 
are now unable to duplicate, because the 
concerns from whom they bought are 
now out of business, make your pur- 
chases from the Globe-Wernicke Com- 


pany, Cincinnati, whose ample capital, 
adequate factory facilities (largest in 
the world), and long experience (over 
a quarter of a century) stand as the 
strongest possible guarantee for protec- 
tionatalltimes. Catalogue onrequest. 


Simply send us a postal and ask for our free 
illustrated 9,059-word Business Booklet which tells 
how priceless Business Experience, squeezed from 
the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy business men may 
be made yours—yours to boost your salary, to 
increase your profits. This free booklet deals with 
— How to manage a business 

— How to sell goods 
—How to get money by mail 
— How to buy at rock-bottom 
—How to collect money 
— How to stop cost leaks 
— How to train and handle men 

— How to get and hold a position 

—How to advertise a business 

— Howto devise officemethods 

Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you 
in no obligation, yet it may be the means of starting you on a 
broader career. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, 
when it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say 
“Send on your 9,059-word Booklet.’” Send to 


SYSTEM, Dept. 26-12, 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
eee 


The most up-to-date and complete 
lighting system on the market. Beau- 
# tiful fixtures for the home. Attract- 
ive high candle power inverted arcs 
for stores, halls, etc. The best prop- 
osition going for hustling agents. 
Write today for agents’ terms and 
territory. Handsome catalog free. 


SUPERIOR MFG. CO. 
275 Second Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


PLAYS Fer AMATEURS 


The Largest Stock in the U.S. 


We have everything That's in Print. Our FREE Catalogue 
includes Plays, Recitations, Dialogues, Hand-books, &c. 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 921 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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Sense and 


Our Plumber 
His Merry Little Ways and Skillful Little Jobs 
By Charles Battell Loomis 


O YOU like plumbers? No? Well, I 

D) wonder if you have seen as much of 

them as I have? You know the more 

ou see of a person the better you like him, 

nd I have just moved into a new house 
here the gas-fitting was defective. 

Mrs. Courtlay and I and the children 
1oved across the way from our old house 
) the new house, one that had never been 
ved in, and we found that the gas com- 
any would not let us be overcharged by 
heir concern until a plumber had made 
aks impossible, and so the plumber began 
» call, and we grew to like him very well 
ideed before everything was ship-shape— 
r should I say house-shape? 

Plumbers must be born with their hats 
n, for they are never known to remove 
hem. It is not rude on the part of a 
lumber to come into the room where you 
nd your wife and the children are sitting 
nd stand there with his hat on while he 
ells you that he need not have made a 
ole in the ceiling in the front parlor, be- 
ause the leak in the gas-pipe turns out not 
o be on the parlor floor at all. His hat is 
art of a plumber. That’s all there is to it. 

Our plumber used to test the pipes with 
ther and we grew to like it after a while, 
Ithough at first it made Mrs. Courtlay 
ick, and put my daughter under its influ- 
mee. Myson John said it was a pity there 
vas no doctor present to perform an opera- 
ion, it was such a capital opportunity. 

We liked the ether test better than the 
water test, because the ether was only ap- 
yarent to the sense of smell, while the water 
est not only discolored the delicate pink 
calsomine in the library, but also had a 
jabit of dropping from the pipes where 
hey had taken the chandeliers off, and it 
vet so many different and expensive books 
irst and last. And once in the evening it 
»egan to leak just after we had lighted the 
emporary kerosene lamp, and a drop of 
water cracked the chimney, put out the 
ight and sent my daughter into hysterics. 

But, of course, we knew all these things 
had to be, and our plumber was so cheery 
through it all. 

We have a rather late breakfast, and I 
think it annoyed him to have us at table 
when he wanted to hunt for a leak in the 
dining-room, but he never showed his an- 
noyance in the least. He would come into 
the room and lay the blame for the leak 
on his predecessor in the plumbing business 
who started the job on the row of houses in 
which our house stands. And sometimes 
his helper would stand on the other side of 
the room with his hands in his pockets and 
whistle prettily through his teeth. I won- 
der why it is that plumbers always whistle 
through their teeth? 

The assistant never did anything at all. 
T understand that by the rules of the union 
an assistant can do nothing but watch the 

lumber and keep his hands warm until he 

s served for a year. The assistant used 
to get on Mrs. Courtlay’s nerves once ina 
while because he stood so close to her, and 
she is of French extraction, and is not fond 
of whistling. In France it is unpardonably 
rude to whistle. 

I used to love to watch the plumber ex- 
cavate the floor in his hunt for a leak. He 
did not go at it as a carpenter would have 
done. I dare say that the rules of the union 

forbid him from doing anything that in the 
least degree could be construed as carpen- 
terish. 
__A carpenter would have taken a nail- 
puller and would have removed the boards 
of the floor in such a manner that they 
‘could be put back again as good as new. 
| But could a carpenter do a neat and linger- 
ing plumbing job? Again the rules of the 
union would forbid it even if he had the 


ck. 

__ But the plumber attacked the floor as 
if he were outdoors and were loosening 
earth with a pick—only he used an axe. 
He fairly demolished the woodwork, his 
assistant whistling merrily the while, his 
hands growing warmer and warmer as they 
eyed in his pockets. It was exciting, and 
as I do.not own the house it did not make 
me think of my pocketbook. 

_ .When the carpenter came to repair the 
job—that was after the plumber had been 
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Nonsense 


unable to find the leak on that floor and had 
decided that he need not have torn the 
floor up—the carpenter used language that 
was not at all suitable to as pretty a house 
as ours is, and I was glad that Mrs. Court- 
lay had gone to market. 

I remember that after the plumber had 
finished devastating and putting us under 
the influence of ether, and the gas man from 
the gas company came to give us gas—this 
was, as I say, after the ether—the latter 
gentleman tested the pipes and found that 
there was a big leak somewhere, and he said 
he wouldn’t dare connect the meter. It 
would be as much as his job was worth and 
might result in our united demise. As I did 
not care for any united demising I told the 
owner of the house how things stood and 
he sent us our plumber again. 

And do you know, the plumber was not 
the least put out at learning that the gas 
man had refused to O. K. his work, as it 
were. He went up into Mrs. Courtlay’s 
bedroom, where she sat sewing, and with a 
cheery good-morning, and setting of his hat 
more firmly on his head, he began to chisel 
the pretty wall-paper in an earnest en- 
deavor to find a leak. 

Mrs. Courtlay found the leak eventually, 
or we might still be burning kerosene. She 
heard air ‘‘sissing’’ in the parlor chandelier 
during one of his tests and she called his 
attention to it, and he told her that_he was 
somewhat hard of hearing or he would have 
heard it before. Poor fellow! We felt 
like clubbing together—clubbing together, 
I mean, to get him an ear trumpet. 


“Signed Stuff”’ 


Come hither, gentle audience, and be ye not 


afraid ; 

Consider the Press-Agent, OH, so beautifully 
arrayed. 

HE toils and spins, HE toils to spin so many 
yarns that HE 

Ts forced to eke imagination out with memory. 

And that is why who reads must run to find 
“Don’t be a clam!” 

The last impromptu joke got off by 


- é —_———-. 
Alli, Yeve~v heen 
And HE is why a hoary and bewhiskered 
anecdote, 
That Liston launched and Dixey stole (HE 
quite forgets to quote), 
Appears as one that “killed” the Lambs 


and filled the Friars with Joy 
When sprung at dinner Friday night by 


junny ._ oo 
ELM $y 


And HE is why the Sunday sheet is crammed 
jor pages through 

With (manijolded) deeds of bravery our 
actors do, 

And essays proving that Macbeth did not 
believe in hell. 

Writ by the wight ten days ahead of 


Flows from HIS facile fountain pen, advice 
and counsel sage, 
Bewarning all (save HIS own troupe) to 
quite forego the stage. 
Sock to artists now yields not the open 
oor, : 
Except, of course, to Uncle John and 
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“Envoi’’ (10 Days Ahead) 


Ah, quaint and loyal esquire with the brain 
behind the pen, 
Intent has earned the gratitude of thinking 
' actor men. 
Mistakes I will forgive you tho’ you praise 
or tho’ guy, 
Tf yow’ll let the late Joe Miller cease from 


0” you 
troubling de 


P.S. The necessity of the rhyme does 


not at all settle the pronunciation of the 
author’s name. 
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By John E. Kennedy 


Never before had they drank such 
irresistible Coffee. 

When the Colonel tasted Mary's 
Coffee a glowing smile of rich content 
spread over his ruby face like a sunset. 

The Colonel liked ‘‘his’n” black and 
strong, with plenty of snap, vim, and fume. 

When dainty Mrs. Morris dined with 
them she begged to be told the secret of such 
delicious Coffee. 

Mrs. Morris liked a smooth, mellow, 
fine and rather mild coffee. 

(A cup of the Colonel’s choice would 
have strangled her.) 

Yet Mary’s Coffee suited even these 
two extremes more perfectly than they had 
ever been suited before. 

That’s where the witchery came in. 


“[ neve said she was ‘‘a Coffee-Witch!”’ 


* % 


She had seen an advertisement about 
the ‘Find-Out Package” of Baker-ized 
Coffee. 

She paid 30 cents for one of them. 
And she found in it four round boxes. 

One of these contained Coffee Chaff. 
This tasted weedy and nauseating. 

(It was intended only to show what 
the Baker-ized process takes out of Coffee 
to improve its flavor.) 

Another box was labelled ‘‘ Vigoro” 
Baker-ized Coffee—a robust, fuming, aro- 
matic, stimulating, Coffee—full of uplift, 
spicy odor, and generous flavor.” 

“This will suit the Colonel’s palate 
even better than a Julep”, she said. 

The third box was labelled ‘‘ Barring- 
ton Hall” Baker-ized Coffee (she had heard 
of that before)—‘‘deliciously smooth and 
fragrant, mellow, fine and satisfying, with 
a delightful lingering after-taste.”’ 

“Tf JT read George’s palate aright, 
that is just the Coffee for him” she mused. 

The fourth box was labelled ‘‘Siesta” 
Baker-ized Coffee—‘‘of mild and dainty 
flavor, full of subtle delicacy and bouquet.” 

“Pale in color with a delicious winy 
effect which delights the palate rather than 
stimulates the nervous system.” 

“Now that’s the very incarnation of 
Mrs. Morris’ ideal in Coffee,’”’ she thought. 

She next read the little book entitled 
“How to make the Coffee Test.” 

Then she brewed some of each charac- 
ter of Coffee in separate pots, but at the 
same time. 

And,—she found the three flavors to 
be as widely different from each other as are 
the three primary colors in the rainbow. 

This gave her an idea. 

Why not produce any flavor of Coffee 
she chose by a proper blending of these three 
primary flavors of Baker-ized Coffee? 

Why not match the individual pref- 
erences of her friends with a Coffee flavor 
which would be a revelation to them? 

Great! She would do it. 

So, she experimented with the fluid 
contents of the three pots. 

She poured different proportions of 
each flavor into one cup until she had ar- 
rived, by tasting, at a pretty close realiza- 
tion of the ideal Coffees for six different 
friends. 


(She could, of course, have used the 
same proportions of the dry Coffee, out of 
each tin, and achieved a similar result.) 

Next she bought a one-pound sealed 
tin each of ‘‘ Vigoro”’, of ‘‘ Barrington Hall”, 
and of ‘‘Siesta”’ Baker-ized Coffee, from her 
Grocer. 

And, henceforth, she became 


“the 
Coffee-Witch” of her circle. ; 


*% * 


Simple enough when you know how 
to get these three distinct types of Coffee, 
the same identical flavors year in and year 
out. 

There is only one way to do this. 

Buy ‘‘Baker-ized Coffee” in which 
the flavors are built up to fixed and change- 
less standards. 

(They are sold by grocers at 35 to 
AO cents per pound, according to locality. 
If your grocer can’t supply you let us tell 
you how you can get it.) 

Send 30 cents today for a ‘‘ Find-Out 
Package’, delivery prepaid. 

It will contain over 1% pound each 
(in separate cans) of the three Baker-ized 
Coffees. Strong, Medium and Mild. Nearly 
a pound of such supremely good Coffee, 
that it will be a revelation to you. 

You can then be ‘“‘A Coffee-Witch”’. 

And, that’s a distinction worth ac- 
quiring. 

Address,—Baker Importing Co., ° 
Dept. F., 116 Hudson St., New York,—or 
Dept. F., 246 Second St., Minneapolis. 


Send 30 cents 
for this today 
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just a passing fancy. Independence is bet- 
ter and more profitable; I appreciate your 
kind offer, I do appreciate it, Hickey, but 
I’m a Mugwump; I couldn’t wear a dog- 
collar, I couldn’t!”’ 

“Sit down again, Crazy,’’ said Hickey 
persuasively; “‘sit down. It’s a pleasure 
to talk with you. Youve right; your 
independent and intelligent nature would 
be thrown away in a matter of books and 
figures. We've been looking round for a 
fearless, popular and eloquent figure to 
stand for the Cleve, and, Crazy, we're just 
aching to have you step up into the frame.” 

‘‘Hickey, you mistake me, you mistake 
me and my motives,’ said Crazy sadly. 
““My soul does not hanker for personal 
glorification or the flattery of the multitude. 
I’m a child of Nature, Hickey, and my 
ambitions are few and simple.” 

“Tt’s right to have ambitions, Crazy,” 
said Hickey soothingly, ‘‘and they don’t 
need to be few or simple. We regret that 
we cannot honor your eminent qualities as 
we wish to, but we still have hopes, Crazy, 
that we may have the benefit of your 
guiding hand.” 

‘Guiding hand?”’ said Crazy. 

“Bxactly,” said Hickey magnanimously; 
“in fact I realize how unworthy I am to fill 
the great position of trust and responsi- 
bility of vice-chairman of this committee, 
and [ long to see it in the hands . 

“T thought you said guiding hand,”’ said 
Crazy, interrupting. 

The assembled committee looked in 
amazement at Crazy. Then the storm 
broke out. 

““Why, you insolent, impudent pup!” 

“Think we’ll make you chairman?” 

“Kick him out!” 

“Rough-house!”’ 

‘Order!’ cried Cheyenne. ‘Crazy, out 
with it. Want to be chairman, don’t you?” 

“Have I made any demands?” said 
Crazy coolly. 

“Come now—yes or no!”’ 

“ Are you handing it to me?”’ 

A fresh storm of indignation was inter- 
rupted by the sudden tumultuous re- 
appearance of Wash Simmons, shouting: 

“Fellows, Butsey White and the Green 
have sold out to the Mugwumps!”’ 

Crazy Opdyke sat down again. 

A long silence succeeded. Then Chey- 
enne Baxter, mutely interrogating every 
glance, rose and said: 

“Crazy, you win. The chairmanship is 
yours. Will you take it on a silver platter 
or with a bouquet of roses?” 


VI 


Bees evening, when Hickey went to 
report to Ernest Garrison Baldwin, he 
found that civic reformer in a somewhat 
. perturbed condition. 

“T’m afraid, Hicks,’ he said dubiously, 
“that the campaign is getting a wrong 
emphasis. It seems to me that those 
Federalist banners are not only in ques- 
tionable taste but show a frivolous atti- 
tude toward this great opportunity.” 

“It’s just the humor of the campaign, 
sir,” said Hickey reassuringly; ‘I wouldn’t 
take them seriously.” 

““ Another thing, Hicks; I’m rather sur- 
prised that the management of the cam- 
paign does not seem to be in the hands of 
the very representative committee you 
originally selected.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Hickey; ‘‘we realize 
that; but we’re making a change in our 
party at least which will please you. 
Opdyke is going to take control.” 

“Indeed! That is reassuring; that is a 
guarantee on your side, at least, of a digni- 
fied, honorable canvass.” 

“Oh, yes, sir,’’ said Hickey. 

He left gravely and scampered across the 
campus. Suddenly from the Woodhull 
Toots Cortell’s trumpet squeaked out. At 
the same moment the first Anti-Fed banner 
was flung out, thus conceived: 


TURN THE ROBBERS OUT 


No More Grafting 
No More Gouging the Under Formers 
Faculty Supervision Means Saving to the Pocket 


OUT WITH THE BLACKMAILERS 


VIL 


gee astute and professional hand of the 
Honorable Crazy Opdyke was felt at 
once. The Anti-Fed party, while still 
advocating Faculty control of the athletic 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


finances for purposes of, efficiency and 
economy, now shifted the ground by a 
series of brilliant strokes. 

The third day of the campaign had 
hardly opened when the four fusion houses 
displayed prominently the following proc- 
lamation: 


ECONOMY AND JIGGERS 
FACULTY MANAGEMENT OF THE FINANCES 
MEANS RIGID ECONOMY 
PROTECTION OF THE WEAK 
FROM THE TYRANNY OF THE TAX GATHERER 
EQUITABLE PRO-RATA 
LEVYING OF CONTRIBUTIONS 
ECONOMY MEANS MORE JIGGERS 
MORE JIGGERS MEANS 
MORE HAPPINESS FOR THE GREATER NUMBER 
VOTE FOR THE FATTER POCKETBOOK 


Hardly had their argument to the universal 
appetite been posted before the Feds re- 
torted by posting a proclamation: 


FACULTY PLOT 


EVIDENCE IS PILING UP THAT THE 
PRESENT POLITICAL CAMPAIGN IS A 
HUGE FACULTY CONSPIRACY TO DE- 
PRIVE THE SCHOOL OF ITS LIBERTIES 
BY UNDERGROUND DARK-LANTERN 
METHODS, WHERE IT DOES NOT DARE 
TO ATTEMPT IT OPENLY 
THE APRON-STRINGS ARE IN POSSES- 
SION OF A GIGANTIC CORRUPTION FUND 
WHO IS PUTTING UP? 


When this attack became public the Anti- 
Feds were in deep deliberation, planning a 
descent on the Hamill House. The news of 
the outrageous charge was borne to the 
conference by Hungry Smeed, with tears 
in his eyes. 

“Crazy,” said Doe, ‘‘we must meet the 
charge, now, at once.” 

There was a chorus of assent. 

““We will,” said Crazy, diving into his 
pocket and producing a wad of paper. 
“This is what I’ve had up my sleeve from 
the beginning. This is the greatest state 
paper ever conceived.” 

“Tet’s have it,”’ said Hickey, and Crazy 
proudly read: 


THE FULL PROGRAM 


The Campaign of Slander and Vilification Institu- 
ted by Tough McCarthy and His Myrmidons Will 
Not Deceive the Intelligent and Independent 
Voter. Anti-Federalist Candidates Only are the 
Defendants of the Liberties of the School. 

Anti-Fed Candidates Stand Solemnly Pledged 
to Work for Increased Privileges. 


Access to the Jigger Shop at All Times. 
Removing the Limit on Weekly Allowances. 


ABOLITION OF THE HATEFUL COM- 
PULSORY BATH SYSTEM 
BETTER FOOD MORE FOOD 
REGULATION OF SINKERS AND SCRAG- 
BIRDS 
ESTABLISHMENT OF TWO SLEIGHING 
HOLIDAYS 
CUSHIONED SEATS FOR CHAPEL 


When this momentous declaration of 
principles was read there was an appalled 
silence, while Crazy, in the centre of the 
admiring circle, grew perceptibly. 

Then a shriek burst out and Crazy was 
smothered in the arms of the regenerated 
Anti-Feds. 

“Crazy will be President of the United 
States,’ said Turkey admiringly. 

“‘The bathroom plank will win us fifty 
votes.”’ 

“And what about the jigger vote?”’ 

At this moment an egg passed rapidly 
through the open window and spread itself 
on the wall, while across the campus the 
figure of Mucker Reilly of the Kennedy 
was seen zigzagging for safety, with his 
thumb vulgarly applied to his nose. 

The Executive Committee gazed at the 
wall, watching the yellow desecration 
trickling into a map of South America. 

“This means the end of argument,” said 
Cheyenne sadly. ‘‘The campaign from 
now on will be bitter.”’ 

“Tf the appeal to force is going to be 
made,” said Crazy, applying a towel, ‘‘we 
shall endeavor— Doce, shut the window — 
we shall endeavor to meet it.” 

“We have now a chance,”’ said Egghead, 
brightening, ‘‘to prove that we are not 
Goo-Goos.”’ 

““EKigghead, you are both intelligent and 
comforting,’ said Hickey. “The first 
thing is to corner the egg market.” 


EVENING POST 


EDUCATION 


“The Finance Committee,” said Crazy 
wrathfully, “is empowered to buy, beg or 
borrow every egg, every squashy apple, 
every mushy tomato that can be detected 
and run down. From now on we shall 
wage a vigorous campaign.” 


VIII 


A es publication of the Anti-Fed pro- 
gram roused the party cohorts to cheers 


and song. The panicky Feds strove to 
turn the tide with this warning: 
HA! HA! 
IT WON’T DO! 


WE KNOW THE HAND! 


Don’t be Deceived. Hickey is the Sheep in Wolf’s 
Clothing. Stung to the Quick by Our Detection of 
the Criminal Alliance Between the Anti-Feds and 
the Faculty, Hickey, the King of the Goo-Goos, is 
Trying to Bleat Like a Wolf. It Won’t Do! They 
Cannot Dodge the Issue. Stand Firm. Lawrence- 
ville Must Not be Made Into a Kindergarten. 


But this could not stem the rising wave. 
The Hamill House turned its back on 
Federalism and threw in its lot with the 
foes of the compulsory bath. Just before 
supper the Anti-Feds were roused to frenzy 
by the astounding news that the little Rouse 
House, isolated though it was from the 
rest of the school and under the very wing 
of the Davis, had declared Anti-Fed, for 
the love of combat that burned in its heroic 
band led by the redoubtable Charley De 
Soto and Scrapper Morrissey. 

With the declaration of the different 
houses the first stage of the campaign 
ended. By supper every house was on a 
military footing and the dove of peace was 
hastening toward the horizon. 

That night Mr. Baldwin waited in vain 
for the report of Hickey, waited and 
wondered. For the first time Baldwin, the 
enthusiast, began to be a little apprehen- 
sive of the forces he had unchained. 

Later, Mr. Baronson paid him a visit. 

“Well, Baldwin, what news?” he said 
dryly. ‘Thoroughly satisfied with your 
new course in political education?”’ 

“Why, the boys seem to take to it with 


enthusiasm,’’ said Baldwin dubiously. “TI 
thirk they’re thoroughly interested.” 
“Interested? Yes—quite so. By the 


way, Baldwin,’ Baronson stopped a mo- 
ment and scanned his young subordinate 
with pitying knowledge, “I’m going to 
retire for the night. If I had a cyclone 
cellar I’d move to it. I put you in charge 
of the house. If any attempt is made to set 
it on fire or dynamite it go out and argue 
gently with the boys, and above all impress 
upon them that they are the hope of thy 
country and must set a standard. Reason 
with them, Baldwin, and above all appeal 
to their better natures. Good-night.”’ 

Baldwin did not answer. He _ stood 
meditatively gazing outthe window. From 
the Dickinson and the Kennedy magic 
lanterns were flashing campaign slogans on 
white sheets suspended at opposite houses. 
The uproar of cat-calls and hoots that 
accompanied the exhibitions left small 
reason to hope that they were couched in 
that clear, reasoning style which would up- 
lift future American politics. 

As he looked, from the Upper House the 
indignant and now thoroughly aroused 
Fourth Form started to parade with torch- 
lights and transparencies. Presently the 
winding procession, clothed in superimposed 
nightshirts, arrived with hideous clamor. 
Dangling from a pole were two grotesque 
figures stuffed with straw and decked with 
aprons; overhead was the inscription, 
“Kings of the Goo-Goos,”’ and one was 
labeled Hickey and one was labeled 
“Brother.”’ Opposite his window they 
halted and chanted in soft unison: 


Hush, hush, tread softly, 
Hush, hush, make no noise, 
Baldwin is the King of the Goo-Goos, 
Let him sleep, 
Let him sleep, 
(Shouted): Let him sleep! !! 


Then the transparencies succeeded one 
another, bobbing over the rolling current 
of indignant seniors. 


BACK TO THE KINDERGARTEN! 
WE WANT NO BROTHERLY LOVE! 
GOOD-BY, BALDWIN! GOOD-BY 


Baldwin drew down the shade and stepped 
from the window. He heard a familiar 
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step in the corridor, and quickly locked the 
door. Baronson knocked; then he knocked 
again; after which he moved away, chuck- 


ling. ix 


Bae reat in the Dickinson, the 
Anti-Federalists were busy with the 
magic lantern, the second of Crazy Opdyke’s 
campaign inspirations. There had been a 
slight difficulty experienced at the start in 
the printing of the slides, due to unfamil- 
jiarity in pe backward, until the Big 
Man qualified as a handwriting expert. 

When the Fourth Form procession had 
arrived on its tour around the circle the 
Dickinsonians were prepared to welcome 
it. Crazy Opdyke, the head of the literary 
bureau, stood by the lantern directing the 
proclamations to be flashed on the sheet 
that hung from the opposite house. 

Hickey and Macnooder had posted the 
orators at strategic windows, supplying 
them with compressed arguments in the 
form of eggs and soft apples. 

“All ready?” said Opdyke as Hickey 
returned chuckling. 

“Ready and willing,’ said Hickey. 

“Here they come,” said the Big Man. 

“Ts the Kennedy and the Woodhull 
with them?” asked Hickey. 

“Sure, they’re trailing on behind,” said 
Turkey. 

A yell of defiance burst from the head of 
the procession as it reached the head- 
quarters of the enemy. 

“Start the literature,” said Crazy. 

Egghead, at the lantern, slipped in the 
first slides, flashing them on the opposite 
sheet. . 

IT’S ALL OVER, BOYS 
FEDERALISM IS IN THE SOUP 
FEDERALISTS 
THE UPPER HOUSE MYRMIDONS 
THE DAVIS JAYHAWKERS 
THE WOODHULL SORE HEADS 
THE KENNEDY MUCKERS 
ANTI-FEDERALISTS 
THE ROUSE INVINCIBLES 

THE CLEVE INDEPENDENTS 
THE GRISWOLD INTELLECTUALS 

THE GREEN MUGWUMPS 

THE DICKINSON SCHOLARS 

THE HAMILL MISSIONARIES 

GOOD-BY, FEDS! GOOD-BY 


“Now for a few personal references,”’ 
said Crazy, smiling happily at the howls 
that greeted his first effort. ‘‘ Egghead, 
shove them right along.”’ 

Another series was put: forth: 


WHY, WOODHULL, DID WE STEAL 
YOUR ICE CREAM? 

IS TOUGH MCCARTHY'S GANG OF 
BALLOT-STUFFERS WITH YOU? 
WE ARE NOT FOURTH-FORM PUPPY 
DOGS 
HELLO, TOUGH, HOW DOES IT FEEL TO 
BE A PUPPY DOG? 


“What are they shouting now?” said 
Hickey, peering over at the turbulent 
chaos below. 

“They are re-questing us to come out!” 
said the Egghead. 

The night was filled with the shrieks of 
the helpless Feds: 

“Come out!” 

““We dare you to come out!” 

“Come out, you Dickinson Goo-Goos. ’ 

“Why, they’re really getting excited,” 
said Hickey. ‘‘They’re hopping right up 
and down.” 

“We will give them a declaration of 
principles,” said Crazy. ‘‘Egghead, give 
them the principles; Hickey, notify the 
orators to prepare the compressed argu- 
ments. The word is ‘BIFF.’” 

Hickey went tumbling upstairs; the 
Egghead delivered the new series: 


WHY, FEDS, DON’T GET PEEVISH 
THIS IS AN ORDERLY CAMPAIGN 
A QUIET, ORDERLY CAMPAIGN 
REMEMBER, WE MUST UPLIFT THE 
NATION 


Outside, the chorus of hoots and cat- 
calls gave way to a steady rhythmic chant: 


GOO-GOOS, GOO-GOOS, GOO-GOOs ! 


“How unjust!”’ said Crazy sadly. ‘‘We 
must clear ourselves; we must nail the 
lie—in a quiet, orderly way! Let her go, 
Egghead; Cheyenne, give Hickey the cue.” 

On the sheet suddenly flashed out: 


WE ARE GOO-GOOS, ARE WE? BIFF! 


At the same moment, from a dozen 
windows descended a terrific broadside of 
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middle-aged eggs, assorted vegetables and 
squashy fruit. 

The Federalist forces, utterly off their 
guard, dripping with egg and tomato, 
vanished like a heap of leaves before a 
whirlwind, while from the Anti-Federalist 
houses exultant shrieks of victory burst 
forth. 

“Tf we are to be called Goo-Goos,”’ said 
Crazy proudly, ‘‘we have, at least, made 
Goo-Goo a term of honor.”’ 
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A ELEVEN o’clock that night, as the 
head master sat in his room in distant 
Boston, giving the last touches to the 
address which he had prepared for the 
following day on the Experiment of Self- 
Government and Increased Individual 
Responsibility in Primary Education, the 
following telegram was handed to him: 


Come back instantly. School in 
state of anarchy. Rioting and pillag- 
ing unchecked. Another day may be 
too late. Baldwin’s course in political 
education. BARONSON. 


When the Doctor, after a night’s pre- 
cipitous travel, drove on to the campus he 
had left picturesque and peaceful but a 
few days before, he could hardly believe 
his eyes. The circle of houses was stained 
and spotted with the marks of hundreds of 
eggs and the softer vegetables. From 
almost every upper window a banner 
(often ripped to shreds) or a mutilated 
proclamation was displayed. Two large 
groups of embattled boys, bearing strange 
banners, were converging across the cam- 
pus, with muscles strung in nervous tension, 
waiting the shock of the inevitable clash. 

The Doctor sprang from the buggy and 
advanced toward chapel with determined, 
angry strides. At the sight of the familiar 
figure a swift change went over the two 
armies, on the point of flying at each others’ 
throats. The most bloodthirsty suddenly 
quailed, the most martial scowls gave place 
to looks of innocence. In the twinkling of 
an eye every banner had disappeared, 
and the two armies, breaking formation, 
went meekly and fearfully into chapel. 

The Doctor from his rostrum looked 
down upon the school. Under his fierce 
examination every glance fell. 

“Young gentlemen of the Lawrence- 
ville School, I will say just one word,” 
began the head master. ‘‘This political 
campaign will STOP, NOW, AT ONCE!” 
He paused at the spectacle of row on row 
of blooming eyes and gory features, and, 
despite himself, his lips twitched. 

In an instant the first ranks began to 
titter, then a roar of laughter went up 
from the pent-up, hysterical boys. They 
laughed until they sobbed, for the first 
time aware of the ridiculousness of the 
situation. Then as the Doctor, wisely 
refraining from further discourse, dis- 
missed them, they swayed out on the 
campus, where the Davis fell into the arms 
of the Dickinson, and Fed and Anti-Fed 
rolled with laughter on the ground. 

When Hickey, that afternoon, brazenly 
sought out Mr. Baldwin, a certain staccato 
note in the greeting caused a dozen careful 
phrases to die on his tongue. 

“‘Don’t hesitate, Hicks,’’ said Baldwin, 
smiling coldly. 

“T came, sir,’”’ said Hicks, looking down, 
“T came—that is, I— Mr. Baldwin, sir, I’m 
sorry it turned out such a failure.” 

‘‘Of course, Hicks,’ said Baldwin softly, 
“of course. It must be a great di appoint- 
ment—to you. But it is not a failure, 
Hicks. On the contrary, it has been a 
great success—this campaign of education. 
I have learned greatly.. By the way, Hicks, 
kindly announce to the class that I shall 
change my method of hearing recitations. 
I have a new system—based on the latest 
discoveries in the laws of probability. 
Announce also an examination for to- 
morrow.” . 

“To-morrow?” said Hickey, astounded. 

“On the review—in the interest of 
education—my education. Don’t look 
down, Hicks—I cherish no resentment 
against you—none at all.” 

“Against me?” said Hickey, aggrieved. 

“My feelings are of gratitude and affec- 
tion only. You have been the teacher and 
I the scholar—but’’— he paused and sur- 
veyed the persecuted Hicks with the smile 
of the anaconda for -the canary—‘ but, 
Hicks, my boy, whatever else may be 
the indifference of the masters toward your 
education, when you leave Lawrenceville 
you will not be weak in—mathematics.” 
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much or as little air as desired. Keeps out rain or snow. 
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The GILLETTE is the only safety 
razor that does zo¢t attempt to clamp 
the blade by one or more of its sides 
(a razor blade as hard and slippery as 
glass) and to hold it by the pressure, 
or spring principle. 

A GILLETTE blade has three round 
perforations. When you drop it over 
the three positioning pins it can’t 
slip. It can’t get away. The blade 
is in perfect alignment. You can’t 
place it out of position if you try. 

How it is held there in a vise-like 
grip we shall explain another time. 


There is no razor like the 
GILLETTE—no handle, no blade like 
it. Any man can use it. It makes 
shaving easy no matter how tough 
the beard or tender the skin. No 
stropping, no honing. 

Standard set $5.00. On sale 
everywhere. 


Canadian Office 
63 St. Alexander St. 
Montreal, 


be set aside out of the way. 


15 G STREET, PORTLAND, ME. 


adjustable to any window from 29 to 38 inches wide, Other 
sizes to order. Natural golden or mission finish. Price, 
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sample-sheets, through which he skimmed 
with knitted brows. Then his face cleared 
and he looked up, with his finger on one of 
the pages. 

“To illustrate,” he said. ‘‘ Your busi- 
ness is starch. We will say that you have 
been in the starch business for years— 
surrounded by it. You have a certain 
familiarity with certain brands and prices. 
But—do—you—know—that—the—chem- 
ical—symbol—for—starch—is C, Hy O;? 
Are you aware that it is an organized sub- 
stance of the class known as carbohydrates, 
that its grains vary in different species of 
plants from one-two-hundred-and-sixtieth 
to one-three-thousandth of an inch, or 
that some exhibit a series of concentric 
rings? Suppose some day your employer 
should require specific information and 
you are able to tell him that, if he dissolves 
starch in cold nitric acid and adds water 
he will obtain a precipitate of Xyloidin that 
will explode violently, either upon per- 
cussion or by heating to 350 degrees, 
Fahrenheit. What then? 

““«Here is a valuable man,’ says your 
employer. ‘He is not content with the 
bare performance of routine duties. He 
acquaints himself with every detail of the 
business. He knows more about it now 
than I do myself. I must promote him— 
I must make it to his interest to remain 
with me.’”’ 

Philbrick’s eyes brightened, and he sat 
up. He could almost hear Mr. Kuester 
say it. “‘There might be something in 
that,’’ he agreed. 

“Tl tell you what I’ll do,” said Mr. 
Benson. ‘‘You were good to me. I'll 
waive the cash payment. Sign this order, 
and I’ll see that you get the Pantology 
to-morrow.” 


Sometimes there is a day of real spring 
during the spring months, even in Chicago — 
a day when the sun shines with a pleasant 
warmth, when the south wind blows softly 
against the cheek, when the green flashes 
into intensity and birds take heart to sing. 
Once in a decade or so that day falls upon 
a Sunday. 

Philbrick felt particularly grateful for this 
as he awaited the coming of Susie in a 
fast-greening alley in the park. He sat, 
half reclined, on a bench, soberly enough 
to allappearances. Few who passed would 
have guessed that in his breast there was 
a tumult of joyful-emotion that somer- 
saults on the grass would have expressed 
but feebly, or that he was in a fever of 
impatience that every moment became 
harder to bear. He kept his legs on the 
bench because it was ‘‘their”’ bench, and 
extended legs have a good effect in deter- 
ring people who don’t understand the cir- 
cumstances, but there was a dancing, 
capering spirit in those striped cheviot 
members, nevertheless. 

No, the casual stranger would have sus- 
pected nothing out of the way, but the 
fluffy, yellow-haired girl knew that there 
was something at the instant she looked 
into the young man’s eyes. It was some- 
thing even more than the happiness of 
seeing her, There was an exultation, a 
eases in-his look, plainly to be read by 
ove. 

“Sweetheart!” 

“Jimmie, boy!” 

That was their. greeting, and after it 
they sat in silence, their hands clasped, 
their hearts beating in a quick ecstasy of 
bliss. The words that had been on his lips, 
that he had repeated a hundred times, died 
there dumbly. 

“What is it, Jimmie?” she asked pres- 
ently. ‘Tell me all about it.” 

““Tt’s come at last, little girl!’’ he burst 
out in reply. ‘‘They’ve raised me, and 
now there’s no reason why we shouldn’t 
get married. The night after I was over 
at the house I stayed late to finish up some 
work, and I guess Kuester was pleased 
about it. Anyway, he called me into his 
room yesterday morning—I didn’t know 
but he was going to fire me, he looked so 
ugly. 

““*You’re drawing fifteen a week here 
now, ain’t you?’ he says. 

“*Yes, sir,’ says I. 

“‘Well, I’m going to stretch it to 
eighteen,’ he says. ‘Wylie’s not coming 
back, and you can take his place.’ 

“T started to thank him. ‘Oh, you can 
cut that out,’ he says; ‘I expect you to 
earn it.’”’ 
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(Concluded from Page 21) 


“Oh, Jimmie, boy!” cried the girl. ‘I’m 
so glad, glad, glad!” She cast a swift 
glance behind her, and then drew his head 
down and kissed him. Then they started 
apart as the crunch of footsteps on the 
gravel warned them that the alley was 
invaded. 

But after the big policeman had saun- 
tered past, Philbrick continued to stare 
before him, with a smile with which the 
two frisking, chattering squirrels in h’s line 
of vision had nothing to do. It was a 
minute or two before he spoke. 

“‘Sweetheart,’’ he said, ‘‘ you know that 
I often . . . kind of make-believe. 
I’ve thought how it would be if : 
—I’ve told you about it, haven’t I? It’s 
been a comfort to me at times when things 
weren’t going as smoothly as they might, 
and it all seemed sort of hopeless.” 

She pressed his hand in token of quick 
sympathy. 

‘‘Well,” he said brokenly, “now .. . 
if everything I ever dreamed of came true; 
if I had all the things I a. oplayedsl 
had—like a kid—how poor and little and 
trifling it would be to—this!” 

He turned and drew her gently to him. 
She sighed and laid her fluffy head on 
his shoulder—the shoulder of the cheap, 
threadbare coat—and all the many-storied 
air-castles builded by all the silly dreamers 
since time began could not have held the 
happiness that was his in that moment. 


Shirt-Sleeve Tactics 


De is a prime requisite in a 
consul, especially in the East, and the 
kind which has been found most effective in 
handling Turkish problems is of that type 
scornfully described by the European 
chancelleries as ‘‘shirt-sleeve diplomacy.”’ 
There is an American college in Beirut — 
known officially as the Syrian Protestant 
College—which has on its rolls a thousand 
students, representing more than ascore of 
creeds and races. Not longago the trustees 
of the college decided to erect a medical 
school and hospital on property belonging 
to the institution. The Vali (Governor- 
General) of Beirut, scenting an opportunity 
to extort backsheesh, informed the presi- 
dent that the building could not be erected 
until permission had been obtained from 
the Sublime Porte. 

The rainy season was coming on, the 
cellars were already excavated, and a ref- 
erence of the matter to Constantinople, 
with the usual evasion which would ensue, 
would mean a delay of months, and, pos- 
sibly, of years, a contingency which the 
Vali was confident the trustees, after 
thinking it over, would decide it was best 
to avoid by making him a small present 
“in token of their esteem.”’ 

But he reckoned without his host. The 
president promptly laid the matter before 
the American Consul-General. ‘‘Go ahead 
and build,” said he. 

The advice of the Consul-General was 
followed, and the next day every wagon- 
driver employed in drawing stone was 
placed under arrest by orders of the Vali. 
“Employ as drivers only men who are 
naturalized Americans,’ directed the Con- 
sul-General, ‘‘and let us see if the author- 
ities will dare to arrest them.” The 
following day Turkish soldiers stopped the 
wagons as before, and arrested every mule, 
on the ground that they were illegally 
participating in the construction of an 
unauthorized building. 

The Consul-General, seeing that the 
time had come for him to take the aggres- 
sive, that night sent a telegram en clair 
(that is, not in code) to the American 
Ambassador in Constantinople, detailing 
the recent events and suggesting that the 
Ambassador demand the recall of the 
Governor-General. 

This telegram, as it is almost needless 
to say, was read by the Vali before ever it 
was put on the wire, and he apparently 
saw that this was one of the times when no 
backsheesh was to be had and discretion 
was the better part of valor. The next 
morning the mules were released, an 
intimation was given the college author- 
ities that no further obstacles would be 
placed in their way, and to-day the medical 
college stands high on a hill above Beirut, 
a monument to the energy of an American 
educator and to the diplomacy of an 
American. consul. 
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experience, writes from Ft. Wayne, Ind. : 


Illustration shows furnace 
without casing, cut away to 


show how coal ts forced up 
under fire, which burns om top. 
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HE PECK-WILLIAMSON COMPANY UNDER- 
FEED SYSTEM OF HEATING produces the same 
satisfactory results whether applied to warm-air furnaces, 
steam or hot water plants. 
about it. The UNDERFEED does what no other heating 
system ever devised can do—gets as much clean, even heat 
out of cheapest slack as highest priced anthracite will yield. 


Peck-Williamson { Furnaces —Warm Air 


UNDERFEED | Boilers—Steamand Water 
Save '4 to 73 on Coal Bills 


There’s a heap of difference in the cost and this difference belongs to you. 
The UNDERFEED method of stoking —all the fire on top and fuel fed from 
below — compels gas and smoke to pass thru the red hot coals. They are entirely 
In old-fashioned furnaces and boilers 
this is wasted. Scores of municipalities have endorsed the Underfeed method 
of coal burning as conducive to no smoke and better health. 
and are removed by shaking the grate bars as in ordinary furnaces and boilers. 


consumed. That means more heat. 


Howard Shordon, after three years of satisfactory Underfeed 


“The fuel cost of heating a house with one of these fur- 
naces is only about one-third the cost compared with the 
top-feed kind, and they work perfectly 
satisfactory in every way. My fuel bills »,. 
for the past three years have been— 
$21.00; 
1908, $24.00. I have an eight-room 
house and burn West Virginia slack.’’ 


We've stacks of letters just like this. 
We'd like to send you a lot of fac-simile 
testimonials and our Underfeed Book- 
let for warm air heating or our 
Special Catalog of Steam and 
Hot Water Underfeed Boilers. 
Heating plans and services of our 
Engineering Department are yours 
FREE. Write to-day 
giving name of local dealer with 
whom you prefer to deal. 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON Co. 


329 W. 5th St., Cincinnati, O. 
Furnace and Hardware Men and 
Plumbers are all invited to Write 
for our 1909 Selling Plans. 


There is nothing uncertain 


Ashes are few 


This shows the Steam 
and Hot Water Underfeed 
Bowler. 


1907, $23.00, and 
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HE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
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hours. 
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There was one man with the Flying W 
outfit who took no apparent notice of the 
parson. He had been a gun-fighter in his 
day, it was whispered, and his name was 
still an evil one, but such was his reputa- 
tion that few opportunities presented 
themselves for a display of skill. This 
man had come into the Territory between 
two days, as the citizens of those parts 
tactfully term it—he had preceded a 
ranger out of Texas by ten minutes, on a 
dark January night, on a borrowed horse. 

“You better stay clear of Padden,”’ said 
Banty in a casual way, as they worked 
together over a wheel. 

“Why? He ’pears to me a fine man. 
Quiet, but pleasant like,” said the parson, 
in surprise. 

“Has he ever passed the time o’ day 
with you?” 

The parson reflected. 

“No-oo, I don’t mind as he has. Now 
you say so, he ain’t never spoke to me.” 

“'That’s jist what he done with Davis.” 


“Davis?” echoed the parson, in a- 


startled tone. ‘‘ Davis?” 

“Shore, Davis. An’ you know what 

happened to him, don’t you?” 
_“T never hearn tell.”’ 

“Padden got him. Over in the gap, it 
was. Hada quarrel, Padden says.” 
“Who was this—this Davis? 

hand?” 

‘‘Nester,” said the blacksmith briefly. 
“Big man with a beard an’ a cut across 
the jaw. Took up a claim ’bout five miles 
from you, on the other side of Eden.” 

The parson’s hammer dropped noisily 
on to a pile of bolts. He was a long time 

icking it up, and when he resumed work 
is kept his face turned away from Banty. 

““Who done got his land?” 

“Tt "pears he was agent or something 
for the ranch,” returned the blacksmith 
noncommittally. ‘‘Pierson’s livin’ there 
now as division man.” 

“Was this in—when was this?” 

“Oh, how kin I remember? He was 
only a nester. Back in 1902, I reckon. 
UE Ee so curious?” 

‘““Nothin’,” said the parson dully; ‘‘jist 
nothin’.” : 

They dropped the subject and went a 
the broken wheel again. 

The parson and his wife sat late that 
night in front of the deep fireplace, where a 
pile of dead wood crackled merrily, for 
they had much to talk over. From time to 
time he cast his eye upward at the heavy 
shotgun suspended above the crude 
mantelshelf, only to lower his gaze hastily 
as from temptation. 

“He done killed my brother,” he mur- 
mured for the twentieth time. ‘An’ I 


A cow- 


would like for to git to him with that lil’ 
It would fill him as full of day- 


ol’ gun. 
light at a hundred paces as—but no, it is 
commanded that he who liveth by the 
sword shall perish by the sword. <Ain’t it 
so commanded, girl?” 

“Yees. But it don’t mention shotguns, 
Les,”’ she said hopefully. 

“That’s so, that’s so,’’ he replied, 
cheering up; then sadly: ‘‘ But that’s onl, 
because they didn’t have none in those ol’ 
days, girl. No-oo, I reckon I’ll jist have 
to let Padden alone. He’ll perish by the 
sword, shore.” 

Gradually the parson won the respect of 
the Flying W boys, though he was still an 
object of kindly banter. 

Three years passed. The parson proved 
-his claim, and walking out from his shack 
one summer’s eve he gazed with pride 
over twenty acres of corn. Of cattle he 
had now twelve head. They grew fat to 
bursting on the alfalfa he had grown 
beside his water-trough, and four cuttings 
had he secured from this patch already 
this year. He ran his eye over his posses- 
sions. Slowly it kindled with pride; anda 
newborn sense of security, of rest, brought 
his head up and made his nostrils dilate. 
At last he had a stake in the world, a stake 
worth the devotion of a lifetime. He 
would always stay here; he would be a 
real farmer at last, a citizen. 

That night his sheds and his absurdly 
small cattle-pen were burned down. The 
precious wagon escaped by a miracle, of 
which Runt was the medium, and, of 
course, the horses were abroad, grazing. 
The parson was dumfounded. For a week 
he went about with a dazed air, utterly at 
a loss to account for this catastrophe, 
because fires were of such rare occurrence 
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in the Territory that this one appeared to 
be a visitation. 

“T reckon we were too puffed up, girl,” 
he said. 

“No,” replied his wife; 
done us dirt, Les.” 

“You reckon?” 

He brooded over this explanation for 
days. Riding his old mare _barebacked 
along the mountain trail one late summer 
afternoon, he encountered Padden at a 
bend above the gorge. Of late, the gun- 
fighter had taken notice of him. Some- 
times it was to sneer, sometimes to throw a 
taunt which would have provoked a reply 
from anybody on the range but the parson. 

“Howdy, Parson?” said Padden, halting 
his horse. 

“Howdy.” 

““Where’d you git them three calves of 
yourn?”’ drawled the Texan. 

“Done bought ’em from the Lazy L 
strayman.” 

“They’re Flying W calves,” said Padden 
slowly, his eye cold and alert. 

The undecided, frightened stare was 
gone from the parson’s eyes. He was 
gazing at the gun-fighter under level brows. 
Carelessly the Texan’s hand was twirling 
a cigarette-paper near his shirt bosom. 
Between the two fell a deathlike silence. 

‘‘Padden,” said the parson, clearing his 
throat, ‘‘I reckon you figure on gittin’ me 
that-a-way. Why, I dunno. But you 
won’t. I done wrote my family in Okla- 
homa that, ef I should die sudden or git 
the worst of an argument, to look for you. 
They would, too. They ain’t like me—not 
near so peaceful. An’ there’s five of ’em.”’ 

The Texan sniffed contemptuously and 
allowed his hand to fall away from where 
his gun reposed, to the horn of his saddle. 

“Gimme the trail then,’’ he commanded. 
“T don’t stay here talkin’ to a pea-livered 
preacher.” 

The parson slued the old mare around 
that the approaching horseman might 
have right-of-way, and Padden shook up 
his mount, trotting by without even a 
glance at the poltroon. 

“‘Padden?”’ 

The voice was very quiet. Dominated 
by the compelling force of unerring in- 
stinct, the Texan raised his hands as he 
faced about, though there had been no 
threat, no command. He was looking into 
the barrel of a ponderous six-shooter. 

“‘My real name’s Davis,” said the par- 
son, in the same tone, “‘an’ I had a brother 
round here once.” 

The gun-fighter whitened to the lips, 
but his nerve was good. 

“Why don’t you shoot, then?” he 
mocked. 

“T reckon I ought for to kill you, 
Padden,”’ answered the parson, ‘‘but I 
ain’t a-goin’ to do it. Not unless you 
make me. It’s commanded that he who 
liveth by the sword shall perish by the 
sword. Somebody’s shore to git you. 
But listen. You leave me alone—you 
hear me? Why you want me, anyway?” 

““Go ahead an’ shoot,’’ drawled Padden. 

“Now, I’ll jist take that lil’ ol’ gun of 
yourn. No-oo, I’ll git it myself. Keep 
those hands up, you! Shore, jist to be on 
the safe side. They tell me you’re plum 
quick. Now, you git along; an’ don’t you 
stop to look at the view, neither.”’ 

Loring was going over some private 
account-books when Padden came clank- 
ing in without ceremony, and he hastily 
thrust them into a drawer. He looked up 
with a frown as the Texan threw himself 
insolently into a chair. 

“T won’t do it, Loring,” he blurted out. 

“You're a ” began the manager, 
and stopped at the look in the other’s 


“somebody 


eyes. 

““That’s better,” laughed Padden evenly. 

‘“‘What’s more, Loring,” he continued, 
“T want a holiday. I done been workin’ 
too long. Gimme a couple of hundred. 
You kin have some one else do the job, and 
Ill be back in a month.” 

It was useless to attempt to dissuade 
the Texan. He was adamant on this point, 
and departed, while the manager paced 
long up and down, and finally dispatched a 
rider into Tucalari. 

As for the parson, he said nothing of the 
encounter to his wife. ‘‘The girl” being an 
invalid, it was necessary above all things 
that nothing should disquiet her, and that 
she should have no worries. Then, two 
nights later, his cattle were run off. 
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Search over three counties revealed no 
trace of them, and when the nester enlisted 
the services of a ranger he got no better 
results. On his return home from this 
punishing hunt his wife informed him that 
the manager had sent a messenger to ask 
him to come to the ranchhouse without 
delay. 

“What did you want for to see me about, 
Mr. Loring?” 

“Well, a friend of mine was figuring 
he’d buy up some property in Eden. [| 
thought, perhaps, you’d sell cheap. There 
ain’t much there.”’ 

The parson shook his head, smiling for 
the first time in a week. 

“Tl give you a hundred and fifty 
dollars for your claim,” said the manager. 

“Why, that ain’t a dollar an acre,” ob- 
jected the parson, ‘‘an’ there’s all that corn, 
too.” 

“T know that; but you got it for noth- 
ing. And it’s a bad year, a very bad year.” 

“Mr. Loring, sir, I wouldn’t take a 
thousand for that lil’ claim. I done worked 
hard on it. It’s—why, it’s sort of home 
now, the only home the girl an’ me ever 
really had.” 

“All right!” 
turning to his table. Then he laughed and 
rose to place a hand on the parson’s 
shoulder. 

“You’re wise to hold on to it, Parson,’ 
he said confidentially. ‘‘I’ll tell my frlend 
I can’t get it.” es 

Somebody walked near the nightherd a 
week later and waved a slicker. The cattle 
were bedded down half a mile above the 
parson’s claim, and they went through his 
puny fence and over his cornfield as though 
they weren’t there; as indeed they weren't, 
when morning dawned. An interesting 
feature of this stampede was the ease with 
which the fifteen -hundred steers were 
milled and brought®#to a standstill, two 
miles beyond. i 

“Wal, Mr. Loring, siry I reckon Ill have 
to git a job ag’in to ¢ee me through the 
winter,” announced the parson, trying 
bravely to smile. ‘I ain’t got anythin’ 
left, much.” 

“T’m sorry, Parson, but Lloyd has just 
let three of the boys go. There is really no 
work here for you. Banty hasn’t enough 
to do himself to keep busy. I gave you a 
chance, but Ke 

“You won’t give mea job, then?” 

“T haven’t one to give you.” 

“Why, I'll have to leave my lil’ claim, 
Mr. Loring!” cried the parson. 

The manager shrugged his shoulders. 
“T’m sorry, but I can’t help it.” 

The parson was moving away, unable to 
comprehend the full force of this blow. 
What? All his dreams killed, penniless 
once more, and obliged to take the unknown 
trails for new lands. 

“T’ll give you a hundred for that claim 
if you want to sell,’’ called Loring care- 
lessly. 

“No, sir, you won’t!”’ cried the parson, 
suddenly striking his fist against the palm 
of the other hand. “I’m a-goin’ to stay 
right there.” 

When he returned to his shack his wife 
was preparing to go to the ranchhouse. 

“Do you know, girl, I don’t believe they 
want us here at all?” said the parson sadly. 

“Oh, Les, I wouldn’t say that,” she 
reproved. 

“Tt’s beginnin’ to look that-a-way,” he 
insisted, shaking his head. “First my 
sheds done burn, then my cattle is run off, 
an’ now my whole crop is tromped out. 
An’ Loring won’t give me a job.” 

“Mrs. Loring has jist sent for me to 
cook,”’ said his wife. ‘‘She’s a real lady, 
Mrs. Loring. She’s goin’ to give me twenty 
dollars a month. That’ll keep us over the 
winter.”’ 

“‘Shore!’’ exclaimed the parson, all his 
troubles forgotten temporarily. 

He went in search of Banty to get his 
advice, an odd sort of friendship having 
sprung up between the two. The black- 
smith leaned on his hammer, set upright 
on the anvil, and laughed in his face. 

“Shore,”’ he finished, ‘‘that’s the only 
way they kin get land. Ef it wasn’t for you 
nesters they’d have for to pay high for it.” 

It was noticeable that the parson 
breathed heavily on the homeward tramp, 
and that sometimes he took in his breath 
in a long, quivering sigh; likewise, that his 
eyes were narrowed to mere slits, instead of 
staring wide in credulous amazement at 
this curious world. 

He found his wife seated on a stool beside 
the door, rocking backward and forward 
in-an agony of weeping. The tears were 
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snapped the manager, ./ 
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hopping down her fat, rosy cheeks, and she 
brushed them away with a soiled apron. 

“What's the matter, girl?’”’ demanded 
the parson with dangerous quiet. 

“T done lost—my job, Les.” 

“Lost your job? How?” 

“They've got a strange cook from ’way 
over the mountains—a man,”’ she said 
brokenly. ‘‘An’ he done—told me—that 
Mr. Loring—said as how I couldn’t 
coo-hook—oh, oh, oh—an’ he had decided 
I wouldn’t do.” 

“‘Couldn’t cook? Couldn’t cook?” eried 
the parson, his eyes blazing. 

His wife rose from the stool and went 
into the bedroom to throw herself upon the 
crude bunk and sob out her sorrow. 

“They done killed my brother,” the par- 
son was saying, as though repeating a les- 
son, and he stood rigid; ‘“‘they done burnt 
my sheds an’ they stole my cattle. Yes, 
they did, too;.they run off my pore Ii’ 
bunch. An? they’ve tromped down my 
corn, an’ they won’t give me a job. It is 
commanded that he who liveth by the 
sword shall perish by the sword. 

‘‘But when they go for to insult 
the girl!” his voice rose harshly; ‘when 
they say she cain’t cook. Cain’t cook! 
Cain't 2% 

He turned and took down the old double- 
barreled gun from above the fireplace and 
slipped into it two shells loaded with buck- 
shot. Then he set out for the ranchhouse. 

A hundred yards from the decrepit fence 
that was the boundary line between the 
yard and the prairie, the parson broke into 
a jogtrot. He was mumbling to himself in 
a way not good to see, and the perspiration 
ran from his forehead into his wide, staring 
eyes, blinding him. This he did not appear 
to notice: there were dancing before his 
pupils millions of tiny, red specks, and a 
roaring in his ears distracted him. 

In front of the loose picket gate a horse 
stood with drooping head, listlessly await- 
ing his rider. Blurred as was his vision the 
parson recognized it as one of Padden’s. 
Through the turmoil of his raging lust for 
atonement burst an inspiration. 

“T’]l git him, too! Oh, I’m a-goin’ to git 
him, too!”’ he cried chokingly. 

From the house sounded a sharp report 
that brought the parson to a standstill, his 
senses straining for the aftermath. Well he 
knew what it betokened. Out of the door 
leading into the room the manager utilized 
to transact his business burst Padden, 
jamming a six-shooter inside the bosom of 
his shirt as he ran. Behind him and 
through the open window, thrown wide 
for air, eddied a graceful, trailing veil 
of filmy smoke. 

As the Texan went to his horse and 
vaulted into the saddle without touching 
boot to stirrup, a shrill scream cut through 
the numbing agonies of the parson’s mind. 

“Sol”? he cried, throwing his gun to 
his shoulder. ‘‘So now I git you, Padden! 
My name’s Davis, an’ I had a brother 
once 

His old gun blared out its thunderous 
note and a charge of buckshot sped after 
Padden, bending low over his horse’s neck 
to urge the flying creature to greater effort. 
His slicker and the high cantle of the sad- 
dle received it: the parson could see the 
leather rise in strips. Perhaps some spent 
pellets reached the Texan, for he wavered 
momentarily; then, recovering himself, 
drove headlong forward on his flight. 

““You—you’ve done gone back on me,” 
said the parson, in a wondering, reproach- 
fultone. ‘‘ You’ve done missed, ol’ girl. An’ 
you hadn’t missed before in ten year.” 

His wrongs came surging back on him 
with arush. Swiftly he glided through the 
gate, up the tortuous thread of path, to the 


door of the room inside which he knew ~ 


Loring must be. Suddenly he realized with 
a start that the screams had not ceased: 
they had redoubled, and a man and a young 
girl were now running frantically from the 
house, erying to him for help. 

Just inside the portal, lying face down- 
ward on the floor, his hand clutching a six- 
shooter, was stretched a body. And beside 
it the widow knelt, calling on a merciful 
Heaven for pity in this hour of need. The 
parson looked, and the scales dropped from 
his eyes. Rubbing his hand across his fore- 
head like a man awaking from a nightmare, 
he gazed at his gun as though seeing it for 
the first time. Shamefacedly, on tiptoe, he 
placed it behind the door and dropped on 
his knees beside Mrs. Loring. At last he 
looked up and nodded. 

‘He who liveth by the sword shall perish 
by the sword,” whispered the parson, his 
eyes wide, far-seeing. 
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Poultry Secrets 


Disclosed 


Poultry Secrets. 2.50% important facts he never 


knows important facts he never 
tells. 


They are peculiar secret methods and records of 
discoveries he has made in his work with chickens. Some 
of these he does not regard of sufficient importance to tell, . 
and others he guards with extreme care. They are the 


foundation of hissuccess anda valuable asset of his business. 


We Will Tell You These Secrets 


There is po man in the United States who has more friends 
among poultrymen than MicHaEL K. Boyer. A veteran chicken 
breeder himself, he knows the business from A to Z, and through 
his great acquaintance and friendship among poultrymen he has 
learned many of their most jealously-treasured secrets. This 
scattered material he has collected in book form, and we are 
offering it to the poultry raisers of America in order that they 
may share in the knowledge which these successful men have 
acquired by long years of study and bitter experience. Every secret printed in 
this book has been obtained in an honorable way, either by permission of the owner or 
through the experience of Mr. Boyer himself. 


I. K. Felch’s Mating Secret 


One of the best-known figures in the poultry world is 
I. K. Felch. Certainly success has crowned his efforts 
as a breeder of blooded stock. Many years ago Mr. 
Felch published his breeding chart, but later, realizing 
its value he withdrew it and kept the information for 
himself. He has now given Mr. Boyer permission to 
use this information, and it is included in this book. 

Another well-known figure in the poultry world is 
George P. Burnham, and we include in this book his 
secret method of fowl breeding. 


Is this cock properly held? 
“ Poultry Secrets” tells you how 
to carry fowls, and scores of 
secrets far more tmportant 
and hitherto unrevealed. 


We are Willing to Name Here 
Some of the Secrets 


Burnham's secret of mating fowls. 
Felch’s method of breeding from an original pair, 
producing thousands of chicks and three dis- 
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tinct strains. 
Mendel’s Chart of Heredity. 
Secret of strong fertility by alternating males. 
Secret of knowing what to feed and how to feed it, 
The secret of having green food in winter. 
Secret of sprouting oats and barley for poultry 
feeding. 
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Secret of Fertile Eggs 7 Secret recipes for chick feed; practically the same 
e as is now sold on the market at a high rate. 
Mr. Boyer has contributed all the secrets which 8 Secret of fatting poultry economically, so as to 


have made him the successful poultry breeder, poultry 
writer and editor that he is. His secret of securing 9 
fertile eggs by alternating males we believe is worth 
$100 to any big producer of setting eggs. It is some- Secret of telling the laying hens of the flock. 
thing new, and the diagrammatic illustration furnished 11 Secret of detecting age in stock. 


by Mr. Boyer makes the matter so plain that the novice 12 Secret of knowing how to judge dressed poultry. 
can easily understand it. 13 The only safe way of preserving eggs. 


A secret of dressing fowls so as to do the work 
The Secret of Feed at 15 Cents a Bushel 


quickly and thoroughly, 
The fancier's secret of preparing fowls for ex- | 
An enterprising poultryman has been advertising hibition. 
this secret for $5.00 and pledging those who buy it not An exposure of the methods employed by some | 
to disclose it to any one else; it has, however, long fanciers to kill the fertility of the eggs. ° 
been known to a few poultrymen, Mr. Boyer among uh The searet of elegy ieee ae anh 
Tpevape ae amas has been fully explained in 18 Sealy-leg treatment—a remedy that “really nat 
2 will - 
Of course we cannot go to the length of saying that Hee or Neate eal phe matt 
all the information in the book is new to every one. Itis Fatting turkeys for market. 
said there is nothing new under the sun, and the Egyp- Hunter's Secret of Success. 
tians were hatching eggs by artificial heat centuries ago; 
but we do say that to the great majority of poultrymen 
these secrets are absolutely unknown. 


We Will Pay $10 For A Secret Not In The Book 


We will give $10.00 for any practical and valuable poultry secret not already in this book. The only 
condition we make is that Mr. Boyer, whose standing and reputation for fair dealing are known to every 
large poultryman, must be the sole judge whether it is ‘‘ Practical and Valuable,” If it is something 
good and new, a check will be sent at once. 


Poultry Department of Farm Journal 


Farm JouRNAL for thirty years has conducted a poultry department known the country over for the 
ability of its editors and the value of its contents. 

Farm JOURNAL of Philadelphia is the leading farm paper of the country. It is clean, boiled down, 
cream not skim milk. It treats topics in season, is written by practical men and women who know when 
they have said enough and quit. Its poultry department is strong and ably conducted, and its garden, 
orchard, household, stock, dairy and other departments are invaluable equally to the expert and beginner. 

Si Thousands of city folks who are longing to get back on the soil are reading it every 
| 
1 


make the most profit out of the crop. 
Secret of having healthy fowls without the use of | 
drugs. 


. 
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There are Scores of Others 


month and storing up a wealth of knowledge which will come in good play when 
their hopes are realized. Thousands of suburbanites, with handkerchief sized gardens, 
take FARM JOURNAL and prize it. ag 


Our Offer: $1.00 


And to every one who answers this advertisement before January 15th, who mentions 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post and who asks for it, we will send also a copy of the 
Lincoln Farm Almanac, filled with Lincoln stories and helpful information, for 1909. 


_, WILMER ATKINSON CO., 924 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wewillsendacopy of ‘f Poultry 
Secrets” and FARM JOURNAL 
for five years, both for only 
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— Cleanses thoroughly without 
| scratching, gives a perfect 
», polish to gold work. 
g Trial tube sent for 4cls. in stamps. 
©) COLGATE & CO., Dept. P, 55 John St, N. ¥. 
« Makers of Cashmere Bouquet T oilet Soap 


A RARE COMBINATION 


Delicious and at the same time 
thoroughly Antiseptic — because | 
we knowhowtomakean efficient 
dentifrice with a pleasing flavor. 
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THE KING OF DIAMONDS 


(Continued from Page 13) 


yossible? He had had no orders about 
ing to this man, but Perhaps he 
going to give it up! And with this idea 
accelerated his pace and crossed the 


et. 

Oh, Mr. Claflin, will you step in just a 
nent, please?” requested Mr. Wynne 
rteously. 

Why?” demanded the detective sus- 
ously. 

There’s a matter I want to discuss with 
,” responded Mr. Wynne. “It may be 
f we can reach some sort of—of an 
sement about this, and if you don’t 
d ” 
‘laflin went up the steps, Mr. Wynne 
ered him in and closed the door behind 


ba 

‘hree minutes later Mr. Wynne appeared 
she steps again and beckoned to Sutton, 
» had witnessed the incident just pre- 
ing, and was positively being eaten by 
iosity. 

This is Mr. Sutton, isn’t it?” inquired 
_ Wynne. 

Yes, that’s me.” 

Well, Mr. Claflin and I are discussing 
, matter, and my proposition to him 
such that he felt it must be made in 
r presence. Would you mind stepping 
de for a moment ?”’ 

You and the girl decided to give it up?”’ 
ried Mr. Sutton triumphantly. 

We are just discussing the matter 
vy,’ was the answer. 

utton went up the steps and disappeared 
de. 

nd about four minutes after that Mr. 
ne stood in the hallway, puffing a little 
he readjusted his necktie. He picked 
his hat, drew on his gloves and then 
ped on the door of the back parlor. 
ss Kellner appeared. 

‘We will go now,” said Mr. Wynne 
etly. 

‘But is it safe, Gene?” she asked 
ckly. 

‘Perfectly safe, yes. There’s no danger 
yeing followed if we go immediately.”’ 
she gazed at him wonderingly, then fol- 
ed him to the door. He opened it and 
passed out, glancing around curiously. 
- one instant he paused, and there came 
latter and clamor from somewhere in the 
r of the house. He closed the door with 
rim smile. s 
‘Which are the detectives?” asked Mis 
IIner, in an awed whisper. 

‘T don’t see them around just now,” he 
lied. ‘‘We can get a cab at the corner.” 


Some years ago a famous head of the 
ice department clearly demonstrated 
. superiority of a knock-out blow, fre- 
antly administered, as against moral 
sion, and from that moment the 
1ird degree’? became an_ institution. 
iatever sort of criticism may be made of 
“third degree,” it is nevertheless ama- 
gly effective, and beyond that affords 
nite satisfaction to the administrator. 
ere is a certain vicious delight in bru- 
ly smashing a sullen, helpless prisoner 
the face; and the “‘third degree”’ is not 
cially in existence. 
Red Haney was submitted to the ‘‘third 
rree.”” His argument that he found the 
monds, and that having found them 
'y were his until the proper owner 
seared, was futile. Ten minutes after 
ving passed into a room where sat Chief 
kwright, of the Mulberry Street force, 
i three of-his men, and Steven Birnes, of 
: Birnes Detective Agency, Haney re- 
mbered that he hadn’t found the dia- 
es at all—somebody had given them 
im. 
‘Who gave them to you?’’ demanded 
: Chief. 
‘IT don’t know the guy’s name, Boss,” 
ney replied humbly. 
‘This is to remind you of it.” 
daney found himself sprawling on the 
or, and looked up, with a pleading, pite- 
sexpression. His eyes were still red and 
ary, his motley face shot with purple; 
1 the fumes of the liquor still clouded 
brain. The Chief stood above him with 
nched fist. 
“On the level, Boss, I don’t know,” he 
ined. 
“Get up,” commanded the Chief. Haney 
uggled to his feet and dropped into his 
ir. ‘‘ What does he look like—this man 
© gave them to you? Where did you 
et him? Why did he give them to you?” 


’ 


‘““Now, Boss, I’m goin’ to give you the 
straight goods,” Haney pleaded. ‘‘ Don’t 
hit me any more an’ [’ll tell you all I know 
about it.” 

The Chief sat down again with scowling 
face. Haney drew a long breath of relief. 

‘‘He’s a little, skinny feller, Boss,” the 
prisoner went on to explain, the while he 
thoughtfully caressed his jaw. ‘‘I meets 
him out here in a little town called Willow 
Creek, me havin’ swung off a freight there 
to git somethin’ to eat. He’s just got a 
couple o’ handouts an’ he passes one to me, 
an’ we gits to talkin’. He gits to tellin’ me 
somethin’ about a nutty old gazabo who 
lives in the next town, which he had just 
left. This old bazoo, he says, has a hatful 
o’ diamonds up there, but they ain’t pol- 
ished or nothin’, an’ he’s there by hisself, 
an’ is old an’ simple, an’ it’s findin’ money, 
he says, to go over an’ take ’em away from 
him. He reckoned there must ’a’ been a 
thousan’ dollars’ worth altogether. 

“Well, he puts the proposition to me,” 
Haney continued circumstantially, ‘‘an’ I 
fallsfor it. We’reto go over, an’ I’m to pipe 
it all off to see it’s all right, then I’m to sort 
o’ hang aroun’ an’ keep watch while he 
goes in an’ gives the old nut a gentle tap on 
the coco, an’ cops the sparks. That’s what 
we done. I goes up an’ takes a few looks 
aroun’, then I whistles an’ he appears from 
the back, an’ goes up to the kitchen for a 
handout. The old guy opens the door, an’ 
he goes in. About a minute later he comes 
out an’ gives me a handful o’ little rocks— 
them I had—an’ we go away. He catches 
a freight goin’ West, an’ I swings one for 
Jersey City.” 

““When was this?’”’ demanded the Chief. 

‘‘What’s to-day?’’ asked Haney in turn. 

“This is Sunday morning.” 

‘Well, it was yesterday mornin’ some- 
time, Saturday. When I gits to Jersey I 
takes one o’ the little rocks an’ goes into a 
place an’ shows it to the bar-keep. He 
gives me a lot o’ booze for it, an’ I guess I 
gits considerable lit up, an’ he also gives 
me some money to pay ferry fare, an’ the 
next thing I knows I’m nabbed over in the 
hock-shop. I guess I was lit up good, 
’cause if I’d ’a’ been right I wouldn’t ’a’ 
went to the hock-shop an’ got pinched.” 

He glanced around at the five other men 
in the room, and he read belief in each face, 
whereupon he drew a breath of relief. 

“What town was it?’’ asked the Chief. 

‘Little place named Coaldale.” 

Coaldale,” the Chief repeated thought- 
fully. ‘‘ Where is that?”’ 

‘* About forty or fifty miles out’n Jersey,” 
said Haney. 

“‘T know the place,’ remarked Mr. 
Birnes, who had listened in silence. 

‘“‘You are sure, Haney?” said the Chief 
after a pause. ‘‘You are sure you don’t 
know this other man’s name?”’ 

“T don’t know it, Boss.” 

‘“Who was the man you robbed?” 

“T don’t know.” 

The Chief arose quickly, and the prisoner 
cringed in his seat. 

“T don’t know,” he went on protest- 
ingly. ‘‘Don’t hit me again.” 

But the Chief had no such intention; 
it was merely to walk back and forth across 
the room. 

“‘What kind of man was he—a tramp?” 

Haney faltered and thoughtfully pulled 
his under-lip. The cunning brain behind 
the bleary eyes was working now. 

“T wouldn’t call him a tramp,” he said 
evasively. ‘‘He had on a collar an’ cuffs 
an’ good clothes, an’ talked sort 0’ easy.” 

“Tittle, skinny man you said. What 
color was his hair?”’ 

The Chief turned in his tracks and re- 
garded Haney with keen, inquiring eyes. 
The prisoner withstood the scrutiny 
bravely. 

“Sort o’ blackish, brownish hair,” he 
replied vaguely. 

““Black, you mean?”’ 

““ Well, yes—black.” 

“And his eyes?” 

“Black eyes—little an’ round like gimlet 
holes.” 

‘‘Heavy eyebrows, I suppose?”’ 


“Yes,”’ Haney agreed readily. ‘‘ They 
sort o’ stick out.” 
“And his nose? Big or little? Heavy 


or thin?” 
Haney considered that thoughtfully for 
a moment before he answered. Then: 
“Sort o’ medium nose, Boss, with a 
point on it.” 


Cannot be pried off 


PATENTS. 


four guide books sent free. 
Patents, Patents That Pay and What to Invent (containing list of 
inventions wanted) and prizesforinventions. Patentsadvertised free. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., Washington, D. C.( Formerly Evans, Wilkens & Co.) 
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Books free. 
Highest references. Best serv- 
ices. I PROCURE PAT- 


ENTS THAT PROTECT. 
Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


Thurmans Portable Electric 
Vacuum 


Cleaner 


The most perfect 
Electric Portable 
\\ Cleanerand latest 
\ triumph of J. S. 


Thurman, orig- 


man who \\ inator of vacu- 
owns a \ um cleaning 
Thurman \ machinery, 


mechanical 

cleaning 
wagon Makes 
Money. We 
are ready to 
prove that 


experience 

in design- 

ing, building and operating this class of ma- 
chines. It is light, operated by the house- 
maid, mechanically perfect, easily portable 
and built to last and stand wear. Abso- 
lutely constant suction is created by the 
vacuum pump through cleaning apparatus 
to the dust tank, which removes dust, 
dirt, grime, moth eggs, vermin, etc., from 
floors, rugs, carpets, draperies, tapes- 
tries, upholstery, etc., without wearing, 
tearing, beating, or brushing. It ac- 
complishes sweeping, renovating and 
dusting at the same time. 


\ Latest Improved House 
\ Cleaning Apparatus 


It can be operated in any building 
wired for electric lighting and is the 


This year—next year— 
and the years after Clean- 
ing Houses by our patented 
machinery, by energetic, com- 


petent men. Over 500 opera- only portable eon cleaning 
3 : machinewhichwill dothe work in 
tors In as many towns in the a perfectly satisfactory manner. 


United States. 


We make the most efficient stationary 
systems for Carpet Cleaners, Tailor 
Shops, Laundries, Residences, Hotels, 
Office Buildings, etc. Outfits from $450 
to $3,000. We own the patents and are 
prosecuting all infringers. Write for catalog. 


General Compressed Air 
and Vacuum Machinery Co. 
4445 Olive St., Dept. H, St. Louis, Mo. 


Notatoy, but a practical device 
which saves its cost in labor, 
wear and tear in a short time. 
Tools for special work, stair 
and stair edge, tapestry, up- 
holstery, tuft button, wall, 
wood floor, clothes, face and 
body massage and many 
others are given with this 
machine. It more than 
makes up in quality and 
efficiency for the differ- 
ence in cost between 
this and inferior 
makes of cleaners. 
Price for Thurman Port- 
able Electric Vacuum 
Cleaner, direct current, 
$150.00. Alternating 
current, $165.00. 


Sent on one week's 
trial; if not as rep- 

resented, money 
refurded. 

Catalog and 
Price List Free 


The largest 
manufacturers 
of Cleaning 
Machinery 


Most Burglars Enter Through Windows 


ROSENBERG’S 


nc #65” Automatic SashLock 


IS THE BEST AND CHEAPEST BURGLAR INSURANCE 


top or bottom or both. 
locked when open or shut. 


No Burglar’s “Jimmy” Can Pry it Loose 
he 


It is an entirely new principle and locks to stay locked. 
together, no matter how far separated and 


PREVENTS RATTLING OF WINDOWS 


or picked. use, Retail Price, 50 Cents, at all hardware dealers. If your dealer will not supply you, write us. 
A An interesting Booklet tells more about this wonderful 
gents burglar proof lock. Write for ittoday. It’s free. 
Wanted Climax Lock & Ventilator Co., Dept. A, Ellicott Square, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
pie leis) mth ole ens ahd a as aE SES SS 


SECURED OR OUR ATTOR- 
NEY FEE RETURNED 
Send sketch for free search of Patent Office records, Our 
How to Obtain a Patent, Fortunes in 


press catalog, type, paper, etc. 


CORRECT WEDDING RINGS 


Rates reasonable. 


1000 fine. 


Watson E. Coleman, 


necessary. All work done in the machine in open day. 
at home by opening a Daydark Postal Parlor and 
Big money maker on the street, at fairs, etc. 
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No mechanical skill required to fit it to any.sash — the only tool necessary, a screw-driver. By 
merely shutting the window, IT LOCKS AUTOMATICALLY. Youcan sleep by the open window 
without sacrificing security, as it locks the sashes securely at any desired point when open from 
You can not forget to lock your window; it is always 


It might splinter the sash to pieces, but the lock would hold. Cannot be picked 
from the outside—no knife can be inserted between the sashes to pick it. 
i Draws sashes tightly 


Fits any new or old style window and does not interfere with other sash locks which are already in 


Print Your Own 


Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. Press $5. 
Sg, Larger $18. Save money. Print for others, big 
profit. All easy, rules sent. Write factory for 


THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut 


Distinctive and exclusive. Made from hand hammered bullion 
Free Booklet on correct and incorrect Wedding Rings. 


Western Precious Metals Co., 909 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


operating a Daydark Photo Post Card Machine. 3 Photo Postal Cards of any object 
made and delivered on the spot in 10 minutes. No experience required — no dark room 
Establish a profitable business 


Make Good Money 


Send at once for free catalog and sample post card showing fine work the machine does. 
DAYDARK SPECIALTY COMPANY, 1009 St. Ange Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 
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National Drawer- 
Operated Cash Register 


Best Bargain Eyer Advertised 
in This Style of Cash Register 


Registers amounts from 1c to $59.99; five special keys for 
recording Cash sales, Charge sales, Money received on ac- 
count, Money paid out, and No Sale transactions. Total-adder, 
sales-strip-printer, roller indicators show both front and back, 
releasable keyboard, high-grade bronze cabinet in nickel, 
oxidized or brass finish. Fully guaranteed. 

The No. 1055 is a similar register in every respect, except 
that it records amounts from 5c to $59,95, instead of 1c to $59.99. 


Terms: Cash, less 59%, or on easy monthly payments, if desired. 


The National Cash Register Co. 
Executive Offices, 28th St. and Broadway, New York City 


Income Insurance 


Something absolutely new 
in insurance. If you don’t 
know all about it, call or 
write for particulars, stat- 
ing whether you are 
interested in insurance or 
agents’ proposition 


Empire State Surety Co. 
86 William Street, New York 


Offices in all important cities 


/ The Only : 
| Ledger That Protects 


Strength Without 
Weight or Bulk 
Every business man and bookkeeper should know that but one 
key (Yale) is needed to lock and unlock, and open and close the 
binding mechanism of the Mann Yale Lock loose Leaf Ledger 
—no sheet can be inserted or removed without the Yale Key. The 
Mann Yale Lock Ledger fits the severest service of any business. 
Being equipped withaYale Lock gives to the leaves all the security of 
a bound book, andthe‘‘ Mann’’ is the only ledger permitted by patent 

to use a Yale Tumbler Lock—it is the only ledger that protects. 
You should be able to get a Mann Yale Lock Ledger from your 
stationer; but if he does not have it, you had better com- 
municate direct with us. Those at all interested in the 
subject of ‘‘ loose leaf’’ ought to read our copyrighted book- 


let ‘‘The Interchangeable Leaf Ledger.’’ It is 


full of information and is free. Send for copy, 
on “The Future 


giving your business. 

William Mann Company, 527 Market St., Phila. 
BBS a) ig tee ke eer Sean ee BE 
Thomas W. Lawson ‘iowteais,” 
a new series in which he ‘intends to say 
things—real things, sizzling, blistering, live- 
wired things.” 


Send $1.00 for the December New England Magazine, contain- 
ing first new article, and with it, prepaid, the famous ‘‘ Frenzied 
Finance’’ ($1.50) and ‘‘ Friday the Thirteenth’’ ($1.50). If pleased, 
you may then send an additional $2.00 for balance of year’s sub- 
scription, to include ‘‘The Future of Our Country ’’ complete. 

ORDER WHILE EDITION LASTS 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, BOSTON, MASS. 
a 


Stereopticons 


With approved equipment for the Lec- 
ture Hall, School, Church and Lodge. 
Views covering all subjects for instruc- 
tion and amusement. Profits assured in 
giving public entertainments, small 
capital required. Write for catalogue. 


McALLISTER MFG, OPTICIANS 
Dept. 21, 49 Nassau St., New York 


AN OPEN AIR BED ROOM 


Walsh Window Tent Co. ‘torris 111. 


Flat Opening, Simplicity 
and Durability 


Tamale 


Established 1783 


THE SATURDAY 


“ And a thin face, naturally. How much 
did he weigh?” 

“Oh, he was a little feller—skinny, you 
know. I reckon he didn’t weigh no more’n 
a hundred an’ twenty-five or thirty.” 

Some germ had been born in the fertile 
mind of Mr. Birnes; now it burst into 
maturity. He leaned forward in his chair 
and stared coldly at Haney. : 

“Perhaps,” he suggested slowly —“‘ Per- 
haps he had a scar on his face?” 

Haney returned the gaze dully for an in- 


stant, then suddenly he nodded his head. 


‘““Yes, a sear,” he said. 

‘From here?” Mr. Birnes placed one 
finger on the point of his chin and drew it 
across his right jaw. 

“Yes a scar—that’s it,” the prisoner 
acquiesced, ‘‘from his chin almost around 
to his ear.” 

Mr. Birnes came to his feet, while the 
official police stared. The Chief sat down 
again and crossed his fat legs. 

“Why, what do you know, Birnes?” he 
queried. 

‘“‘T know.the man, Chief,” the detective 
burst out confidently. ‘‘I’d gamble my 
head on it. I knew it! I knew it!” he told 
himself. Again he faced the tramp: 
“Haney, do you know how much the 
diamonds you had were worth?” 

‘“‘Must ‘a’ been three or four hundred 
dollars.” 

‘““Something like fifty thousand dollars,” 
Mr. Birnes informed him impressively; 
“and if you got fifty thousand dollars for 
your share the other man got a million.” 

Haney only stared. 


Half an hour later Mr. Birnes, Chief 
Arkwright and Detective-Sergeant Con- 
nelly were on a train, bound for Coaldale. 
Mr. Birnes had left them for a moment at 
the ferry and rushed into a telephone 
booth. When he came out he was ex- 
uberantly triumphant. 

“Tt’s my man, all right,” he assured the 
Chief. ‘‘He has been missing since Friday 
night, and no one knows his whereabouts. 
It’s my man.” 

It was an hour’s ride to Coaldale, a 
sprawling, straggly village with only four 
or five houses in sight from the station. 
When the three men left the train there, 
Mr. Birnes walked over and spoke to the 
agent, a thin, cadaverous, tobacco-chewing 
specimen of his species. 

““We are looking for an old gentleman 
who lives out here somewhere,” he ex- 
plained. ‘He probably lives alone, and 
we've been told that he has a little cottage 
somewhere over this way.” 

He waved his hand vaguely to the right, 
in accordance with the directions of Red 
Haney. The station agent scratched his 
stubbly chin, and spat with great accuracy 
through a knot-hole ten feet away. 

“Spect you mean old man Kellner,” he 
replied obligingly. ‘He lives by hisself 
part of the time; then again sometimes his 
granddarter lives with him.” 

“Granddaughter!” Mr. Birnes almost 
jumped. 

‘““& granddaughter, yes,’’ he said with a 
forced calm. ‘‘ Rather a pretty girl twenty- 
two or three years old? Sometimes she 
dresses in blue?”’ 

“Yes” the agent agreed. ‘“‘’Spect 
them’s them. Follow the road there till 
you come to the Widow Gardiner’s hog- 
Jot, then turn to your left, and it’s about a 
quarter of a mile on. The only house up 
that way—you can’t miss it.” 

The agent stood squinting at them, with 
friendly inquiry radiating from his parch- 
mentlike countenance, and Mr. Birnes 
took an opportunity to ask some other 
questions: 

“By the way, what sort of an old man is 
this Mr. Kellner? What does he do? Is 
he wealthy?” 

A pleasant grin overspread his inform- 
ant’s face; one finger was raised to his 
head and twirled significantly. 

‘“Spect he’s crazy,’’ he went on to ex- 
plain. ‘‘Don’t do nothing, so far as no- 
body knows—lives like a hermit, stays in 
the house all the time, and has long 
whiskers. Don’t know whether he’s rich or 
not, but ’spect he ain’t, becuz no man with 
money’d live like he does.” He thrust a 
long forefinger into Mr. Birnes’ face. 
“And stingy! He’s so stingy he won’t let 
nobody come in the house—scared they’ll 
wear the furniture out looking at it.” 

““How long has he lived here?” 

‘‘There ain’t nobody in this town old 
enough to say. Why, mister, I'll bet that 
old man’s a thousand years old. Wait’ll 
you see him.” 
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That wasall. They went on as indicated. 

“The very type of man who would 
scrimp and starve to put all his money in 
something like diamonds,” mused Chief 
Arkwright. ‘The usual rich old miser who 
winds up by being murdered.” 

They passed the “Widow Gardiner’s 
hog-lot’’ and came into a pleasant country 
road, which, turning, brought them to a 
shabby little cottage, embowered in trees. 
Through the foliage, farther on, they 
caught the amber gleam of a languid river; 
and around their feet, as they entered the 
yard, scores of pigeons fluttered. 

“Carriers!” ejaculated Mr. Birnes, as if 
startled. 

With a strange feeling of elation the de- 
tective led the way up the steps to the 
veranda, and knocked. There was no 
answer, and he knocked again. Still no 
answer. He glanced at the Chief signifi- 
cantly, and tried the door. It was locked. 

“Try the back,” directed the Chief 
tersely. “If that’s locked we’ll go in any- 
way.” 

They passed around the house to the 
rear, and Mr. Birnes laid one hand upon 
the door-knob. He turned it and the door 
swung inward. Again he glanced at Chief 
Arkwright. The Chief nodded, and led the 
way into the house. They stood in a 
kitchen, clean as to floors and tables, but 
now in the utmost disorder. They spent 
only a moment here, then passed into the 
narrow hall, along this to a door that 
stood open, and then—then Chief Ark- 
wright paused, staring downward, and 
respectfully lifted his hat. 

“ Always the same,” he remarked enig- 
matically. 

Mr. Birnes thrust himself forward and 
through the door. On the floor, with white 
face turned upward, and fixed, staring eyes, 
lay an old man. His venerable gray hair, 
long and unkempt, fell back from a brow of 
noble proportions, the wide, high brow of 
the student; and a great, snow-white 
beard rippled down over his breast. Save 
for the glassiness of the eyes the face was 
placid, even in death, as it must have been 
in life. 

Mutely Mr. Birnes examined the body. 
A blow in the back of the head—that was 
all. Then he glanced around the room 
inquiringly.. Everything was in order, 
except — except here lay an overturned 
cigar-box. He picked it up; two uncut 
diamonds were on the floor beneath it. 
The rough, inert pebbles silently attested 
the obvious manner of death which simul- 
taneously forced itself upon the three men 
—the cowardly blow of an assassin, a 
dying struggle, perhaps, for the contents 
of the box, and this—the end! 

From outside came sharply in the silence 
the rattle of wheels on the gravel of the 
road, and some vehicle stopped in front of 
the door. 

““Sh-h-h-h!”’ warned the Chief. 

Some one came along the walk, up the 
steps and rapped briskly on the door; the 
detectives waited motionless, silent. The 
knob rattled under impatient fingers, then 
the footsteps passed along the veranda 
quickly, and were lost, as if some one had 
stepped off at the end intending to come to 
the back door, which was open. A mo- 
ment later they heard steps in the kitchen, 
then in the narrow hall approaching, and 
the doorway of the room where they stood 
framed the figure of a man. It was Mr. 
Czenki. 

“There’s your man, Chief,” remarked 
Mr. Birnes quietly. 

The diamond expert permitted his gaze 
to wander from one to another of the three 
men, and then the beady, black eyes came 
to rest on the silent, outstretched figure of 
the old man. He started forward im- 
pulsively; the grip of Detective-Sergeant 
Connelly on his arm stopped him. 

‘“You’re my prisoner!”’ 

“Yes I understand,” said Mr. Czenki 
impatiently. He didn’t even look up; he 
was still gazing at the figure on the floor. 

“Well, what have you got to say for 
yourself?”? demanded Chief Arkwright 
coldly. 

Mr. Czenki met the accusing stare of the 
Chief squarely for an instant, then the keen 
eyes shifted to the slightly flushed face of 
Mr. Birnes and lingered there interroga- 
tively. 

“T have nothing whatever to say,” he 
replied at last, and he drew one hand 
slowly across his thin, scarred face. ‘Yes, 
I understand,” he repeated absently. “1 
have nothing to say.” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Reproduced by the latest stone printing art, bringing out the true colorings of the 
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For Winter 


The shoes that you buy now 
are the shoes you will wear 
all winter. It is worth while 
to look ahead and get shoes 
that will protect you, that will 
keep the bottoms of your feet 
dry —ask your physician. 
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“Sole” Shoe 
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DAVID CUMMINGS 
(Pres. The Cummings Co.) 
Maker of Shoes for 55 yrs, 


The cushion sole is absolutely 
moisture proof, insuring dry 
feet and lessening the danger 
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Cushion Sole, you owe 
it to yourself to do so. 
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Burn ALL 
Your Coal 


Even the best furnace or stove will allow a lot of 
perfectly good coal to be shaken out with the ashes. 


A Save-All Ash Sifter 


will save every particle as big as a kernel of corn. 


It is the simplest, most durable, and cleanest sifter 
made, absolutely dust-proof, will pay for itself in sifting 
the ashes from two tons of coal. 

The price is $4.00; if your dealer can’t supply you, 
send us his name and ask for free copy of book ‘‘There’s 
Money in the Ash Pile’’ and we will tell you how you 
can get a SAVE-ALL Sifter. 
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salesmen calling on the retail trade. 


R. Brownson & Co. 3 S3ur Minn. 
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HE secret police of 
Ap, the world, from the 

very nature of their 
calling, possess knowledge 
which is hidden from the 
world at large. There are 
reticent, mild-mannered 
men in half the capitals of 
Europe who could tell you 
the real story of a certain 
President’s death, the name 
of the street and the num- 
ber of the house in which he 
died, and even the names 
of those who employed a 
beautiful woman to give him the cup of death; they might tell you something as to the 
present whereabouts of Herr Johann Orth, one time Archduke of Austria, who went 
a-sailing with a dancing-girl and of whom the world, at least, has never heard 
again; there are those among them who are believed to know what really happened 
to the Maine when she lay in the harbor of Havana, and others who know what made 
the Sultan ten seconds late in leaving the Hamidieh mosque on a certain Friday three 
years ago. 

One day in 1889 Boulanger, the idol of the Parisian populace, returning from a 
review at Longchamps, rode down the Champs Elysées at the head of an army corps. 
Popularity had gone to his head like wine, and there are those who whisper that he had 
it in his mind to give the order to his troops, upon reaching the Place de la Concorde, 
to surround the Palace of the Elysée, seize the President and his Ministers, and 
proclaim himself Dictator of France. But a few yards before the turning-point was 
reached a man stepped out from the crowd and whispered a few words in the General’s 
ear that turned his face in an instant from tan to white. The signal was never given, the 
troops dispersed to their barracks, and three days later Boulanger, a fugitive, with 
the secret police at his very heels, lay dead by his own hand on a woman’s grave in the 
cemetery of Brussels. There are a score of men in the turreted building on the Boulevard 
du Palais who could tell you, if they wished, what lay behind all that. 


How Failures of Spies Cost Royal Lives 


OMETIMES, of course, these secret agents fail, or are themselves deceived, or are, 
perhaps, a trifle late in taking action, and then we have a tragedy which shakes the 
world. That is why Maximilian died before a stone wall at Querétaro, why Alexander IT 
was blown to’ pieces by a bomb in St. Petersburg, why Elizabeth of Austria met her 
death at the hands of an assassin on the quayside at Geneva, why King Humbert died 
at Monza and President McKinley at Buffalo and King Carlos at Lisbon. That the 
number of assassinations has not been doubled is due to no decrease in anarchism or 
in political crime—for all assassinations are not the work of anarchists—but to the 
remarkable work of the international secret police, whose hand is on the pulse of every 
criminal organization in the world, and through the fine meshes of whose dragnet no 
criminal, even if he succeeds in committing a crime, need ever hope to escape. 
Doubtless it is in France that the science of the agent secret is most highly developed. 
Comes, therefore, the famous Brigade de Streté, of ancient and splendid prestige. Its 
record is one of shrewdness, daring and devotion. Vidoeq’s bold exploits are part of its 
tradition, and he was, in fact, its first chief. But behind the humdrum agents of the 
Stireté lurks a far mightier and more mysterious secret police—the Brigade des 
Recherches. There is no class of society in France which does not contribute to their 
occult system of espionage. Bootblacks and bankers, cabdrivers and Cabinet Ministers 
draw regularly from its secret fund. This is the mysterious organization which gathers 
the material for the dossiers politiques, the political dockets which the French police hold 
over the head of every man who has had, or is likely to have, anything to do with 
politics. In his dossier is accumulated every available piece of information concerning 
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the man under surveil- 

lance, particularly as 

regards his private life. 

If he has ever had one 
single lapse from virtue, if 
he has ever, either in his 
private or his public life, 
made one single deviation 
from thestraight and nar- 
row path, he may be sure 
that it is recorded for pos- 
sible future use in the 
dark archives of the secret 
police. They know more 
of his financial standing 
than his own bankers; they know more of his love affairs than his wife; they know 
more of his weaknesses and his vices than his most intimate companions. For there 
is always the chance that he may some day rise to political eminence, and when that 
day comes this miscellaneous information, gathered with such painstaking care from 
so many different sources, may prove of use. It will be seen, therefore, that it is ina 
large measure through the agents of the Brigade des Recherches that France is governed. 


The Underground Work of the French System 


1M secret. police of France are divided into various divisions or bureaus, each with 
their particular duties and spheres of activities. One bureau, for instance, is 
charged with the expulsion of objectionable foreigners, the chief giving them a certain 
number of hours in which to leave the country, or sending them to the frontier at his 
own sweet will under convoy of his inspectors. This is the bureau which furnishes spies 
to shadow such men as Boulanger and Esterhazy, and which hints to overzealous 
journalists that their room is preferable to their company. Anotker is officially 
designated by the imposing title, Administrative Intervention in the Interest of 
Families from the Viewpoint of Morality. If a young man of good family falls into 
the clutches of a woman of the under world, the chief of this division has it in his power 
to interfere and order the fair enchantress to be imprisoned in Saint Lazare. All very 
high-minded and moral, surely, but it may just happen that this particular lady is 
objectionable to the Government, and such an excuse is all that is needed for her to 
disappear—and her companions of the Rue de Clichy know her no more. Still another 
bureau keeps a list of foreigners who are compelled by law to be registered—the little 
card which you fill up upon entering your hotel is the outward sign of its espionage — 
and keeps track of their movements as well: how they amuse themselves, with whom 
they fraternize, to whom they write and what they buy at the shops. The chief of 
this bureau occasionally orders the seclusion of any individual—generally a too-active 
journalist or politician—whom the Government deems it advisable to suppress, 
providing it can be done without attracting too much attention. For though the chief 
does not issue lettres de cachet, as in the good old days of the Bastille, his occult power 
is quite as effective as was that of Fouché himself. 

The French political spies number between eight hundred and a thousand, both 
men and women, drawn from all walks of life. In addition to these there are close on 
two thousand anti-anarchist agents in the pay of the Streté. All of these secret 
agents are selected from the classes of people among whom they are expected to work. 
The first requisite, indeed, is that they have a regular occupation which they are 
compelled to follow, so as not to arouse suspicion. When a chief of division wishes to 
see one of his agents he does not-have him show himself at the prefecture, but makes 
an appointment at one of the private offices which the secret police maintain all over 
Paris for just such purposes as this. So universal is this system of espionage in France 
that every newspaper has one or more spies attached to its staff in the guise of 
sub-editors and reporters; they are to be found among the employees of every banking 
house; they hold seats in the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, and even the 
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personal entowrage of the President is infested with them. 
The first thing the chief of the secret police does when he 
wishes to keep any one under close surveillance is to enlist 
the codperation of his servants. In France the loyalty of 
such people is generally measured by the height of the 
little stack of golden napoleons. It has frequently been 
said that General Boulanger, learning that his plan for 
a coup d'état had been discovered, ran away from Paris 
and succeeded in eluding the vigilance of the secret police. 
As a matter of fact, he did learn that the agents of the 
Sireté-were on his trail, and fled from Paris in sheer fright, 
put that he never threw them off the scent is proved by 
the fact that his trusted body-servant was a political spy, 
and followed his master in his flight to London and on to 
Brussels, where the end came. 

Many magazine and newspaper articles are written or 
suggested by the chief of the political police or his assist- 
ants, for one of their duties is to influence the trend of 
national opinion. Take, for instance, those periodical 
outbursts of hatred against Germany which appear from 
time to time in the British press. They create a dangerous 
international situation and have more than once brought 
France’s feared and hated neighbor to the verge of a war 
with England—an event for which France is working 
steadily. England annually spends millions on naval 
preparations and military defense, but if she would take 
a leaf from the book of the French secret police and invest 
a tithe of her national defense fund in newspaper articles 
judiciously written and placed in the Continental press, in 
a twelvemonth she could make herself the most popular 
nation in Europe. Andrieux, when prefect of police, used 
to pay the expenses of a socialist paper published by the 
notorious Louise Michel, of communistic fame. His idea 
was to make the “companions” squabble among them- 
selves, and it is doubtful if Louise Michel ever suspected 
that the generous contributor who was wont to send her 
money and an occasional violent editorial through an 
enthusiastic admirer was no other than the dreaded 
chief of the secret police himself. 


An Open Secret About Cuba 


X& MIGHT be expected, nowhere is the secret service so 
highly developed as in the office of the Minister of War. 
If a railway siding is built in Germany, or a British naval 
officer perfects a new explosive, or an Italian cruiser calls 
at Tripoli, or the Austrian Government gives an order to 
Krupp of Essen, the facts are known in the Boulevard Saint 
Germain within twenty-four hours. An unending stream 
of information flows into the Ministry of War from many 
quarters. The prefecture of police supplies much of this 
from its numerous sources of information. The Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs also sends frequent and valuable reports 
emanating from ambassadors, consuls and diplomatic 
agents, and particularly military attachés, for what, after 
all, are these gorgeously-uniformed gentlemen but accred- 
ited spies? From the general staff down, every military 
officer collects information from every available source. 
From military men traveling on furlough in foreign 
countries the War Department receives valuable docu- 
ments, plans of fortifications, and even cartridges and 
weapons, or parts of weapons, of new design. Such an 
organization, it is needless to say, is not peculiar to the 
French Ministry of War, but is characteristic of all well- 
regulated armies. In fact, the sole reason for the final 
delay in the evacuation of Cuba by the American forces was 
that our intelligence officers might have time to complete 
the wonderfully complete military maps, showing every 
path and thicket and native hut from one end of the island 
to the other. Considerable reticence is displayed about 
our own military secret service, but some of the foreign 
Governments would give much to have in their possession 
certain secrets which are filed away for future reference 
in the archives of the War College in Washington. 

It will be seen, from what I have said above, that France 
is, to all intents and purposes, at the mercy of a secret- 
service system which is centralized in Paris, but whose 
ramifications extend from Cherbourg to Toulon and from 
the Vosges to the Pyrenees. Do not dream for an instant, 
however, that the control of this vast organization is in the 
hands of the President of the Republic or the members of 
his Cabinet. Strangely enough, the President and his 
Ministers are not so well posted on matters pertaining to 
the service as many minor officials. The Paris prefect of 
police himself is kept in blissful ignorance of the inner 
machinations of the system of which he is the titular 
head. This will be readily understood, however, when one 
remembers that the higher officers of the Government are 
apt to be dismissed at a moment’s notice, while the chiefs 
of division, who control the whole complicated machinery 
of the system, are civil service appointees who cannot be 
removed except for very grave reasons, and who retain 
office regardless of all changes of administration. “The 
Government, moreover, would hesitate to dispense with 
the services of a chief of division whose silence was of 
importance to the state. 

There are among the secret police men who have lived 
in almost every class of life—and women, too, for that 
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matter—and each of them follows what might be called a 
special line of business of his own. In the course of their 
duty some mix with that dangerous class whose members 
are known as chevaliers d’industrie, others with thieves 
and pickpockets, with housebreakers ‘and receivers of 
stolen goods, and not a few, carrying their lives ever in 
their hands, mingle with the dreaded Apaches, that organ- 
ization of thugs and assassins who patrol the streets of 
Paris after nightfall, and with whom even the powerful 
secret police have been unable to cope successfully. Not 
long ago a visiting foreigner, leaving the opera at the close 
of the performance, started to walk to his hotel through 
the Rue dela Paix. The streets were well lighted and alive 
with people, and danger seemed afar off. At the corner of 
the Rue Castiglione and the Rue de Rivoli two men lurked 
in the shadows of the colonnade. As the playgoer passed 
them, muffled to the ears against the biting wind, one of 
them leaped forward, catlike, silently. A knife-blade 
glittered for a moment under the street lights, then was 
buried in the back of the foreigner and he fell forward, 
dead. A score of passers-by saw the murder and the 
assassins were almost instantly in the hands of the police. 
Came the interrogation in the grim, turreted building 
beside the Seine. “You knew this gentleman, perhaps? eu 
questioned the juge d’instruction, turning to one of the 
prisoners. ‘‘ You had some score to wipe out, or was it 
robbery that you intended?” “Ma foi, non,’”’ replied the 
assassin coolly. “I never saw the man before, and as for 
robbery, I had no particular need for money at the time. 
But my comrade here doubted my courage. ‘Jacques,’ 
said he, ‘you do not possess the courage to commit a 
murder, non.’ And so, monsieur le juge, this gentleman 
being the first who happened to pass I put my knife into 
him just to show my good comrade that I was not afraid.” 
‘A few weeks later the head of the Apache who boasted 
that he was not afraid dropped with a thud into the basket 
of wet sawdust. 

A French detective who cannot assume and act up to 
any character, and who cannot disguise himself in any 
manner so effectually as not to be recognized even by 
those who know him best, is not considered fit to hold his 
appointment. The ability of some of these secret agents 
in this respect is marvelous. Some years ago one of them 
made a bet with me that he would, in the course of the next 
few days, address me four times for at least ten minutes 
each time, and that I would not know him on any occasion 
until he revealed himself. Although I was on my guard and 
mistrusted every one who came near me, the agent won his 
bet. Let it suffice to say that in the course of the next few 
days he drove me about Paris for an hour in the guise of a 
cocher; he delivered a suit from my tailor’s and hinted 
that he would accept a pourboire; he approached me in the 
Luxembourg as a professional guide, and he wound up his 
series of impersonations by serving me dinner in my own 
hotel—and in no single case did I have the slightest 
suspicion of his identity. 


The Retired Naval Officer’s Work 


Tae quite recently there lived in Paris an Englishman 
who moved in excellent society, was a member of 
several fashionable clubs, and who, until his death, was not 
known even by his most intimate friends to belong to the 
secret police. Apparently he was aretired army officer with 
good private means, living alone and dining every day at 
Bignon’s or the Café Anglais. Yet this quiet-spoken man 
was the means of bringing to justice more scoundrels of a 
certain type than perhaps any other detective in the 
French capital. As Ihave already explained, all the agents 
of the Stireté have their special lines of business, their own 
spheres of operation, as it were, where they hunt down the 
particular game they are told to look after. This English- 
man had in his day been a great gambler, and even long 
after he had given up rouge et noir and baccarat he loved 
an occasional game of écarté and could hardly exist without 
his rubber of whist every evening. His specialty with the 
police was the running down of the professional card- 
sharpers and swindlers who, under the guise of wealthy 
foreigners, frequent the best hotels and often obtain ad- 
mission to the most exclusive clubs. On one occasion, 
which is doubtless still remembered by members of the 
French Jockey Club, he was the means of detecting and 
having arrested a person who had been introduced into 
that club and who played certain interesting tricks with 
cards and checks which threw discredit on all the mem- 
bers until the affair was cleared up. And yet this gentle- 
man lived more than a dozen years in Paris without any 
one suspecting his connection with the police, and even 
after his death the truth came out only by accident. 
Secrets of great importance to the State occasionally 
leak out despite the utmost efforts of the police. In Feb- 
ruary, 1889, Boulanger was at the height of his popularity, 
and Mr. Stewart Cumberland, the well-known mind- 
reader, who happened to be giving a series of performances 
in Paris at the time, conceived the idea of trying his 
powers on le brav’ général. The gathering at which the 
séance took place was a private one, at the house of the 
Comte de Dillon, at Neuilly. After various experiments 
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which were highly successful, Mr. Cumberland proposed 2 


to read the General’s thoughts in connection with a possi- 


ble war with Germany, which was then thought to be a 


impending. To be perfectly correct, he offered to guide 
the General’s hand, holding a pencil, along the line of 


invasion decided upon by the French generalissimo. The i 
offer was accepted; they both sat down ata table witha 


large map spread out before them, Mr. Cumberland being 
blindfolded and with Boulanger’s fingers clasping the 
pencil between his own. The pencil traveled very slowly 
from Paris to the frontier, but in a few minutes after 


crossing the French borders it went more quickly until it 7 


finally stopped. ‘This is the point you would make for,” 
said Mr. Cumberland, breaking the tense silence of the 


room. “You are right,’ answered Boulanger; “T would 
make for Stuttgart.”” And thus, without the aid of any — 


spy, Germany found herself in the possession of a piece of 


information which the cleverest of her secret agents could — 


never have procured, and which caused her to make imme- 
diate changes in her military dispositions. 


English Eyes on Central Asia 


ACH country has its own peculiar sphere of influence 
to which its intelligence department devotesits greatest 
attention. The British Government, for example, is in a 
constant state of alarm as to Russian designs in Central 
Asia, and agents of the Indian Intelligence Department, 


both British and native, are ever busy seeking informa- 


tion which will be of service when that day comes when it 


will be necessary to defend an empire which already, in the — ’ 


military sense, extends from Aden to Hongkong. Most 
of the British secret agents operating in Russian territory 
are officers of the Indian army, but, needless to say, they 


do not travel as such. Some pass themselves off as sports- 7 


men in quest of big game, or tourists of an innocent but 


inquiring turn of mind, and the commandants of more © 


than one lonely military post in the Caspian hinterland 


have unsuspectingly extended their hospitality to these : 
supposed globe-trotters. Some go as commercial travelers 


and wander at will over that vast, mysterious land which 
lies to the north of the Afghan frontier, on the pretense of 


investigating the market for cotton goods or agricultural — 


machinery; some assume the character of missionaries — 


and cover their activities by religious proselytism, while — 
still others, ostensibly in search of rugs and furs, penetrate 


to Khiva and beyond. So energetic have these agents 


become of late years, however, and so prolific in their dis- — 


guises, that in the Asiatic provinces of Russia the genuine 
commercial traveler is invariably submitted to interroga- 
tories and espionage by the agents of the Tsar. Nowadays 


no Englishman, or no German either, for that matter, can — 
go across the Caspian to purchase skins, or to sell hard- — 
ware, or even just to amuse himself, without his letters — 


being opened, his luggage being searched, and the company 
he keeps carefully noted. ¥ 
Elsewhere than in Central Asia the inquisitive foreigner 


is likely to be detained as a suspect if found near a dock- — 


yard, arsenal, fortress, masked battery or military under- 
taking of any sort. 


The indiscreet actions of the real 


tourist frequently excite suspicion, and doubtless many — 
of the people arrested on the charge of espionage are — 
wholly innocent, but now and then a spy is captured, — 


sometimes in Alsace-Lorraine, sometimes along the Austro- 


Italian frontier, and usually is liberated after inquiries, for — 
it is seldom if ever that any connection can be traced — 


between captured spies and a foreign Government. 
ordinary circumstances the mere fact of the spy becoming 
known makes him innocuous, and he knows it. If dis- 


In ~ 


covered the impolite Russian or German way is to lock — 
him up in a fortress until his consul’s demands become so Fe 
insistent that he must be released, or else to ship him ~ 


unceremoniously across the frontier under guard, with a 


warning of what will happen to him if he comes again. The ~ 


polite way is to offer him a guard or a helpmate or a com- 


panion. The spy is then shown what he must see and, as 


soon as he has seen and reported, the various military 
dispositions are promptly changed so that the information — 


he has obtained is worse than useless. 


This was the sort of thing that happened a few years 


ago when the Kaiser, returning from his theatrical visit to 
No one has ever hinted — 


Morocco, landed at Gibraltar. 


that Wilhelm II, despite his mania for the dramatic, is not — 


on the job (pardon the slang, but it is so very expressive), 


so it was only to be expected that he would bluntly ask his — 
host, the military governor, to show him the hidden forti- 


fications and gun emplacements. Now the British prided 


themselves on the fact that the secrets of certain batteries _ 
at Gibraltar had never been penetrated, but the requests — 


of emperors are not easily refused, and this particular 


emperor is one of those uncomfortably positive persons — 


who knows what he wants, and wants what he wants when 
he wants it. So there was nothing for it but to take him 
from one end of the Rock to the other, and when the trip 
of inspection was over anything of military significance 
that escaped the imperial eye was not worth noticing. 


Needless to say, before the Hohenzollern was hull down on — 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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There’s sorra hope left if they’re stringin’ up lads 
Widasowllike O’Hara’s, that’s sayin’ the laste— 

Och, what a mistake to be hangin’ a man 

So fond av each little wee birdie and baste! 


O’Hara the Bird-Man 


Tomorrow they’re hangin’ O’ Hara av Glenn, 
For a Fenian or two as was kilt in a fight. 

O’Hara the Bird-Man’s to hang from a tree 
For a bit av a killin’ he did over-night ! 


Man to Man 


Ye’ll find two kinds av wimmen, lad, 
Whin ‘ye have aged a bit; 

And faix, they’re all not good nor bad— 
And that’s the worst av it! 


Ye'll find some wimmen longin’ so 
For love, lad, if ye would! 
Ye know it well, and whilst ye know 
‘ é 
renee re iver could} Yet I’m thinkin’ av those ould eyes, those gray 
eyes watchin’ there; 
And I’m dreamin’ av a waitin’ gurl wid sea-mist 


on her hair! 


And some ye’ll kiss who sthill stay cold; 
Aye, thim who might and won’t— 
And thim ye’d walk through Hell to hold, 


And love, because they don’t! lil 


If ye are cold wid wimmen, ’tis thrue in law and 
letther, 
They'll lave ye wid their moitherin’, and learn to 
love ye betther! 
So niver go the whole lingth . . . but keep 
your fancy free! 
Och, if she’d only been afraid; 
If only she’d not clung and sthayed, 
That gurl and all her gray eyes would not be 
pesterin’ me! 


The Philanderer 
I 


Och, take a shmile and give wan, and meet a 
mouth and kiss wan, 
And whin ye’re off to furrin parts ye’ll niver 
mourn or miss wan! 
But the Divil take those gray eyes I left beyont 
the sea! 
Sthill, if kissin’ wanst was killin’ 
We'd be dyin’ less unwillin’— 
But I wonder if that wistful gurl is waitin’ there 
for me! 


IV 


Few wimmen love a month long, and most, in 
faith, a minute! 
But whin sHE gave her mouth up her pleadin’ 
soul was in it! 
A heap av tears and throuble, sure, this kissin’ 
brings to some! 
But niver suchashlip again .. . 
And niver such a lip again, 


II 


Aye, take your kiss and keep it and draw your 
latch and leave it, 
But niver say the last word or all your life ye’ll 


grieve it— 
The gurl beyont the wather is the gurl beyont Wid all these calm-eyed wimmen that’ll kiss and 
your care! go and come, 


Wid all these laughin’ furrin mouths I’m takin’ 


Sure, some other mouth she’ll find her, 
nothin’ from! 


Wid as sootherin’ ways to blind her — 


The Meeting 


I’d niver seen the face av her; 
And she knew naught av me. 
She’d fared that day from Shela Hills, 
And I’d come in from sea. 


It may have been the warm, soft night, 
The soft and moitherin’ moon! 

It may have been the lonely streets 
And the ould sea’s lonely chune! 


It may have all been doomed, in faith, 
For many a thousand year, 

That soft and mad and wistful night 
Without a laugh or tear! 


For she fared back to Shela Hills, 
And I swung out to sea: 

But och, the ache and loneliness 
That wan night left wid me! 


“T Der-reamt That I Dwelt in Ma-arble H-a-l-ls——”’ 


Mouse, Limited; a great central station of white 

marble was being built, facing Madison Avenue and 
occupying the entire block front between Highty-second 
and Highty-third Streets. 

The building promised to be magnificent; the plans 
provided for a thousand private operating-rooms, each 
beautifully furnished in Louis XVI style, a restaurant, a 
tea-room, a marriage-license bureau, and an emergency 
chapel where first-aid clergymen were to be always in 
attendance. 

In each of the thousand Louis XVI operating-rooms 
a Destyn-Carr wireless instrument was to stand upon 
a rococo table. A maid to every two rooms, a physician 
to every ten, and smelling-salts to each room, were pro- 
vided for in this gigantic enterprise. 

Millions of circulars were being prepared to send 
broadcast over the United States. They read as follows: 


ARE YOU IN LOVE—IF NOT, WHY NOT? 


Wedlock by Wireless. Marriage by Machinery. A Wondrous 
Wooer Without Words! No more doubt; no more hesitation; no 
more uncertainty. The Destyn-Carr Wireless Apparatus does it all 
for you. Happy Marriage Guaranteed or money eagerly refunded! 

Physical Science says that for every man and woman on earth 
there is a predestined mate ! 

That mate can be discovered for you by The Green Mouse, Limited. 

Why waste time with costly courtship? Why frivol? Why fuss ? 

There is only ONE mate created for YOU. You pay us; We find 
that ONE, thereby preventing mistakes, lawsuits, elopements, 
regrets, grouches, alimony. 


(F itouse, had now been furnished for The Green 


Divorce Absolutely Eliminated 
By Our Infallible Wireless Method 
Success Certain 


It is now known the world over that Professor William Augustus 
Destyn has discovered that the earth we live on is enveloped in 
Psychical Currents. By the Destyn-Carr instrument these currents 
may be tapped, controlled and used to communicate between two 
people of opposite sex whose subconscious and psychic personalities 
are predestined to affinity and amorous accord. In other words, 
when psychic waves from any individual are collected or telegraphed 
along these wireless psychical currents, only that one affinity attuned 
to receive them can properly respond. 


We catch your psychic waves for you. We send them out 
into the world. 
WATCH THAT SPARK! 
When you see a tiny bluish-white spark tip the tentacle of the 
Destyn-Carr transmitter, 
THE WORLD IS YOURS! 
for $25. 


Our method is quick, painless, merciful and certain. Fee, twenty- 
five dollars in advance. Certified checks accepted. 
THE GREEN MOUSE, Limited. 


. Pror. WM. AUGUSTUS DESTYN. 
THE Hon. KILLIAN VAN K. VANDERDYNK. 
es Hon. GEORGE GRAY, 3D. 
. THE Hon. BUSHWYCK CARR. 


President 
Vice-Presidents 


Treasurer 
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These circulars were 
composed, illuminated and 
printed upon vellum by 
what was known as an 
“ Art” community in West 
Borealis, New Jersey. 
Several tons were expected 
for delivery early in June. 

Meanwhile, the Carr 
family and its affiliations 
had invested every cent 
they possessed in Green 
Mouse, Limited; and those 
who controlled the stock 
were Bushwyck Carr; 
William Augustus Destyn 
and Mrs. Destyn, née 
Ethelinda Carr; Mr. Kil- 
lian Van K. Vanderdynk 
and Mrs. Vanderdynk, née 
Sacharissa Carr; George 
Gray and Mrs. Gray, very 
lately Sybilla Carr; and the 
unmarried triplets, Flavilla 
and Drusilla Carr. 

Remembering with a shudder how Bell Telephone and 
Standard Oil might once have been bought for a song, 
Bushwyck Carr determined that in this case his pudgy 
fingers should not miss the forelock of Time and the 
divided skirts of Chance. 

Squinting at the viewless ether through his monocle 
he beheld millions in it; so did William Augustus Destyn 
and the other sons-in-law. 

Only the unmarried triplets, Flavilla and Drusilla, 
remained amiably indifferent in the midst of all these 
family financial scurryings and preparations to secure 
world patents in a monopoly which promised the social 
regeneration of the globe. 

The considerable independent fortunes that their 
mother had left them they invested in Green Mouse, at 
their father’s suggestion; but further than that they took 
no part in the affair. 

For a while the hurry and bustle and secret family 
conferences mildly interested them. Very soon, however, 
the talk of psychic waves and millions bored them; and 
as soon as the villa at Oyster Bay was 
opened they were glad enough to go. 

Here, at Oyster Bay, there was some 
chance of escaping their money-mad 
and wave-intoxicated family; they could 
entertain and be entertained by both of 
the younger sets in that dignified sum- 
mer resort; they could wander about 
their own vast estate alone; they could 
play tennis, sail, swim, ride and drive 
their tandem. 

But best of all—for they were rather 
seriously inclined at the age of eighteen, . 
or, rather, on the verge of nineteen— 
they adored sketching, in water-colors, 
out-of-doors. 

Serubby forelands set with cedars, 
shadow-flecked paths under the scrub 
oak, meadows where water glimmered, 
white sails off Center Island and 
Cooper’s Bluff—Cooper’s Bluff from the 
north, northeast, east, southeast, south 
—this they painted with never-tiring, 
Pecksniffian patience, boxing the com- 
pass around it as enthusiastically as 
that immortal architect circumnavi- 
gated Salisbury Cathedral. 

And one delicious morning in early 
June, when the dew sparkled on the 
poison ivy and the air was vibrant with 
the soft monotone of mosquitoes and 
the public road exhaled a delicate aroma 
of crude oil, Drusilla and Flavilla, laden 
with sketching-blocks, color-boxes, 
camp-stools, white umbrellas and bon- 
bons, descended to the great hall, on 
sketching bent. 

Mr. Carr also stood there, just outside 
on the porch, red, explosive, determined 
legs planted wide apart, defying several 
courtly reporters, who for a month had 
patiently and politely appeared every 
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hour to learn whether Mr. Carr had anything to say about 
the new invention, rumors of which were flying thick about 
Park Row. 

“No, I haven’t!’’ he shouted in his mellow and so- 
norously musical bellow. ‘‘I have told you one hundred 
times that when I have anything to say I’ll send for you. 
Now, permit me to inform you, for the hundred and first 
consecutive time, that I have nothing to say—which 
won’t prevent you from coming back in an hour and stand- 
ing in exactly the same ridiculous position you now 
occupy, and asking me exactly the same unmannerly 
questions, and taking the same impertinent snapshots at 
my house and my person!” 
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He executed a ferocious facial contortion, clapped the 4 


monocle into his left eye, and squinted fiercely. 

“Tm getting tired of this!” he continued. “When I 
wake in the morning and look out of my window there are 
always anywhere from one to twenty reporters decorating 
my lawn! That young man over there is the worst and 
most persistent offender!’’—scowling at a good-looking 
youth in white flannels, who immediately biushed dis- 
tressingly. ‘‘Yes, you are, young man! I’m amazed that 
you have the decency to blush! Your insolent sheet, 
the Evening Star, refers to my Trust Company as a 
Green Mouse-Trap and a Mouseleum. It also publishes 
preposterous pictures of myself and family. Dammit, 
sir, they even produce a photograph of Orlando, the 
family cat! You did it, I am told. Did you?” 

“T am trying to do what I can for my paper, Mr. 
Carr,” said the young man. ‘‘The public is interested.” 

Mr. Carr regarded him with peculiar hatred. 

“Come here,” he said; ‘“‘I have got something to say 
to you.” 

The young man cautiously left the ranks of his fellows 
and came up on to the porch. Behind Mr. Carr, in the 
doorway, stood Drusilla and Flavilla. 
see them; he pretended not to. But he flushed deeply. 

“T want to know,’ demanded Mr. Carr, “‘why the 
devil you are always around here blushing. You’ve been 
around here blushing for a month, and I want to know 
why you do it.” 

The youth stood speechless, features afire to the tips 
of his glowing ears. 

“ At first,’ continued Mr. Carr mercilessly, “‘I had a 
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He tried not to | 


vague hope that you might perhaps be blushing for shame _ 


“I Want to Know Why the Deuce You 
Come and Blush All Over My Lawn” 


at your profession; I heard that you were young at it, 
and I was inclined to be sorry for you. But I’m not sorry 
any more!” 

.The young man remained crimson and dumb. 

“Confound it,’’ resumed Mr. Carr, ‘‘I want to know 
why the deuce you come and blush all over my lawn. i 
won’t stand it! I’ll not allow anybody to come blushing 
around me a 

Indignation choked him; he turned on his heel to enter 
the house and beheld Flavilla and Drusilla regarding 
him, wide-eyed. 

He went in, waving them away before him. 

“T’ve taught that young pup a lesson,” he said with sav- 
age satisfaction. ‘‘I’llteach himtoblushat me! I'll be 

“‘But why,” asked Drusilla, ‘‘are you so 
cruel to Mr. Yates? We like him.” 

“Mr.—Mr. Yates/’’ repeated her father, 
astonished. ‘‘Is that his name? And who 
told you?” 

“He did,” said Drusilla innocently. 

‘“‘He—that infernal newspaper ban- 
tam ” 

““Pa-pah! Please don’t say that about Mr. 
Yates. Heisreally exceedingly kind and civil 
to us. Every time you go to town on busi- 
ness he comes and sketches with us at # 

“Oh,” said Mr. Carr with the calm of deadly 
fury, ‘‘so he goes to Cooper’s Bluff with you 
when I’m away, does he?”’ 

Flavilla said: ‘‘He doesn’t exactly go with 
us; but he usually comes there to sketch. He 
makes sketches for his newspaper.” 

“Does he?” asked her father, grinding his 
teeth. 

“Yes,” said Drusilla; ‘‘and he sketches so 
beautifully. He made such perfectly charm- 
ing drawings of Flavilla and of me, and he 
drew pictures of the house and gardens, and 
of all the servants, and”—she laughed—‘“‘I 
once caught a glimpse in his sketch-book of 
the funniest caricature of you iH 

The expression on her father’s face was so 
misleading in its terrible calm that she 
laughed again, innocently. 

“Tt was not at all an offensive caricature, 
you know—really it was not a caricature at 
all—it was you—just the way you stand and 
look at people when you are—slightly—an- 
noyed ” 

““Oh, he is so clever,’’ chimed in Flavilla, 
“‘and he is so perfectly well-bred and so de- 
lightful to us—to Drusilla particularly. 
He wrote the prettiest set of verses—To 
Drusilla in June—just dashed them off while 
he was watching her sketch Cooper’s Bluff 
from the southwest ‘ 

“He is really quite wonderful,” added 
Drusilla sincerely, ‘‘and so generous and 
helpful when my drawing becomes weak and 
wobbly tg 

“Mr. Yates shows Drusilla how to hold 
her pencil,” said Flavilla, becoming warmly 
earnest in her appreciation of this self- 
sacrificing young man. ‘He often laysaside 
his own sketching and guides Drusilla’s hand 
while she holds the pencil H 

“And when I’m tired,’’ said Drusilla, ‘‘and the water- 
colors get into a dreadful mess, Mr. Yates will drop his 
own work and come and talk to me about art—and other 
things ri 

“He is so kind!”’ cried Flavilla in generous enthusiasm. 

“And so vitally interesting,” said Drusilla. 

“And so talented!” echoed Flavilla. 

“And so ” Drusilla glanced up, beheld something 
in the fixed stare of her parent that frightened her, and 
rose in confusion. 

“Have I said—done—anything?” she faltered. 

With an awful spasm Mr. Carr jerked his congested 
features into the ghastly semblance of a smile. 

“Not at all,” he managed to say. ‘‘This is very inter- 
esting—what you tell me about this p-pu—this talented 
young man. Does he—does he seem—attracted toward 
you—unusually attracted?” 

“Yes,” said Drusilla, smiling reminiscently. 

“How do you know?” 

“Because he once said so.”’ 

““S-said—w-what?” 

‘Why, he said quite frankly that he thought me the 
most delightful girl he had ever met.” 

““What—else?”” Mr. Carr’s voice was scarcely audible. 

“Nothing,” said Drusilla; ‘except that he said he 
eared for me very much and wished to know whether I 
ever could care very much for him. I told him I 
thought I could. Flavilla told him so, too. And 
we all felt rather happy, I think; at least I did.” 

Her parent emitted a low, melodious sort of sound, a 
kind of mellifluous howl. 

“‘Pa-pah!”’ they exclaimed in gentle consternation. 
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He beat at the empty air for a moment like a rotund 
fowl about to seek its roost. Suddenly he ran distractedly 
at an armchair and kicked it. 

They watched him in sorrowful amazement. 

“If we are going to sketch Cooper’s Bluff this morn- 
ing,” observed Drusilla to Flavilla, ‘‘I think we had better 
go—quietly—by way of the kitchen-garden. Evidently 
Pa-pah does not care for Mr. Yates.” 

Orlando, the family cat, strolled in, conciliatory tail 
hoisted. Mr. Carr hurled a cushion at Orlando, then beat 
madly upon his own head with both hands. Servants 
respectfully gave him room; some furniture was over- 
turned—a chair or two—as he bounced upward and locked 
and bolted himself in his room. 


“He Often Lays Aside His Own Sketching and Guides Drusilla’s 
Hand While She Holds the Pencil——” 


What transports of fury he lived through there nobody 
else can know; what terrible visions of vengeance lit up 
his outraged intellect, what cold intervals of quivering 
hate, what stealthy schemes of reprisal, what awful retribu- 
tion for young Mr. Yates were hatched in those dreadful 
moments, he alone could tell. And as he never did tell 
anybody, how can I know? 

However, in about half an hour his expression of stony 
malignity changed to a smile so cunningly devilish that, as 
he caught sight of himself in the mirror, his corrugated 
countenance really startled him. 

“T must smooth out—smooth out!’’ he muttered. 
“Smoothness does it!’? And he rang for a servant and 
bade him seek out a certain Mr. Yates among the throng 
of young men who had been taking snapshots. 

Mr. Yates came presently, ushered by Ferdinand, and 
looking extremely worried. Mr. Carr received him in his 
private office with ominous urbanity. 

‘Mr. Yates,” he said, forcing a distorted smile, “I have 
rather abruptly decided to show you exactly how one 
of the Destyn-Carr instruments is supposed to work. 
Would you kindly stand here—close by this table?” 

Mr. Yates, astounded, obeyed. 

“Now,” said Mr. Carr, with a deeply-creased smile, 
‘here is the famous Destyn-Carr apparatus. That’s quite 
right—take a snapshot at it without my permission ” 

“T—T thought ue 

“Quite right, my boy; I intend you shall know all about 
it. You see it resernbles the works of a watch. : 
Now, when I touch this spring the receiver opens and 
gathers in certain psychic waves which emanate from 
the subconscious personality of—well, let us say you, for 


example! And now I touch this button. You 
see that slender hairspring of Rosium uncurl and rise, 
trembling and waving about like a tentacle?” 

Young Yates, notebook in hand, recovered himself 
sufficiently to nod. Mr. Carr leered at him. Then, smiling: 

“That tentacle,’ he explained, ‘‘is now seeking some 
invisible, wireless, psychic current along which it is to 
transmit the accumulated psychic waves. As soon as the 
wireless current finds the subconscious personality of the 
woman you are destined to love and marry some day m 

“T?” exclaimed young Yates, horrified. 

“Yes you. Whynot? Doyoumind mytryingit on you?” 

“But I am already in love,”’ protested the young man, 
turning, as usual, a ready red. ‘‘I don’t care to have you 

try it on me. Suppose that machine should 
connect me with—some other—girl a 

“Tt has!”’ cried Carr with a hideous laugh 
as a point of bluish-white fire tipped the 
tentacle for an instant. ‘‘ You're tied fast to 
something feminine! Probably a cook, or a 
typewriter—or a burlesque actress—some- 
body you're fitted for, anyway!’’ He clapped 
on his monocle, and glared gleefully at the 
stupefied young man. 

‘That will teach you to enter my premises 
and hold my daughter’s hand when she is 
drawing innocent pictures of Cooper’s Bluff!” 
he shouted. ‘‘That will teach you to write 
poems to my eighteen-year-old daughter, 
Drusilla; that will teach you to tell her you 
are in love with her—you young pup!” 

“T am in love with her!” said Yates, un- 
daunted; but he was very white when he said 
it. ‘‘I dolove her; and if you had behaved 
half-way decently I’d have told you so two 
weeks ago!” 

Mr. Carr turned a delicate purple, then, 
recovering, laughed horribly. 

‘“Whether or not you were once in love 
with my daughter is of no consequence now. 
That machine has nullified your nonsense! 
That instrument has found you your proper 
affinity doubtless below stairs ——” 

“‘T amstill in love with Drusilla,’ repeated 
Yates firmly. 

“T tell you, you’re not!” retorted Carr. 
“Didn’t I turn that machine on you? It 
has never missed yet! The Green Mouse 
has got you in the Mouseleum!” 

“You are mistaken,’”’ insisted Yates, still 
more firmly. ‘I wasin love with your daugh- 
ter Drusilla before you started the machine; 
and I love her yet! Now! At the present 
time! This very instant I am loving her!” 

“You can’t!’’ shouted Carr. 

“Yes, I ean. And I do!” 

“No, youdon’t! I tell you it’s a scientific 
and psychical impossibility for you to con- 
tinue to love her! Your subconscious per- 
sonality is now in eternal and irrevocable 
accord and communication with the subcon- 
scious personality of some chit of a girl who 
is destined to love and marry you! And she’s 
probably a ballet-girl, at that!” 

“T shall marry Drusilla!’’ retorted the 
young man, very pale; “‘ because I am quite 
confident that she loves me, though very probably she 
doesn’t know it yet.” 

“You talk foolishness!”’ hissed Carr. ‘‘This machine 
has settled the whole matter! Didn’t you see that spark?” 

“‘T saw a spark—yes!”’ 

‘And do you mean to tell me you are not beginning to 
feel queer?” 

‘‘Not in the slightest.” 

‘Look me squarely in the eye, young man, and tell me 
whether you do not have a sensation as though your heart 
were cutting capers?”’ 

‘“‘Not in the least,” said Yates calmly. ‘‘If that ma- 
chine worked at all it wouldn’t surprise me if you yourself 
had become entangled in it—caught in your own ma- 
chine!” 

“W-what!’’ said Carr faintly. 

“Tt wouldn’t astonish me in the slightest,” repeated 
Yates, delighted to discover the dawning alarm in the 
older man’s features. ‘‘ You opened the receiver; you 
have psychic waves as well as I. J was in love at the 
time; you were not. What was there to prevent your 
waves from being hitched to a wireless current and, finally, 
signaling the subconscious personality of —of some pretty 
actress, for example?”’ 

Mr. Carr sank nervously on to a chair; his eyes, already 
wild, became wilder as he began to realize the risk he had 
unthinkingly taken. 

‘Perhaps you feel a little—queer. You look it,” sug- 
gested the young man, in a voice made anxious by an ever- 
ready sympathy. ‘Can I do anything? I am really very 
sorry to have spoken so.”’ 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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bank of the creek which rippled and swirled across 

the cabin’s back yard. The blue-green, pine- 
tapestried ramparts of the Great Smokies rose majestically 
on every side, making an amphitheatre which would have 
seated the peoples of the world. But the nonagenarian’s 
faded, gray eyes were glued on a floating chip, rigged with 
a birchbark sail. Two other chips—or ships—owned 
respectively by Tony Flitt, aged nine, and Ella Flitt, aged 
ten, were manceuyring in the same waters; and finally 
Tony’s, slyly propelled by a willow switch in the owner’s 
hand, rammed Popsy’s amidships and capsized it. 

The grandsire’s eyes blazed hostilely, and springing to 
his feet with an agility remarkable in one so aged he darted 
at histormentor. The boy, with a mocking laugh, escaped 
across the creek; whereupon the old man, threatening dire 
vengeance, trotted into the cabin. He presently emerged 
with an old brown-barreled, fifty-inch squirrel-gun in his 
hands. This weapon was charged with at least three 
drachms of sand, on top of which Popsy was in the habit 
of ramming down an extra bullet whenever he detected, in 
the heavens or the earth, any portent of war. The secret 
of the bogus powder charge had probably been intrusted 
to the children by their parents; for Ella, without showing 
the least alarm or relinquishing the thread cable of her 
vessel, called out in that exasperating tattle-tale tone which 
only little girls can muster: 

“Oh, mommy! Popsy’s got his gun out ag’in and air 
a-tryin’ to shoot Tony!” 

“You shet!”? commanded the old man. Nevertheless, 
he paused and glanced doubtfully back at the cabin 
door. A moment later, sure enough, his daughter-in-law 
appeared. 

“Why, Popsy,” she exclaimed reprovingly, “would you 
shoot little Tony?” 

“Yes, by jickity!”’ he shouted, in the falsetto of senility. 
“He upset my ship, dum him, and ’m a-goin’ to plug him 
fer it.” 

However, when Lutie Flitt advanced and held out her 
hand for the rifle, he tamely surrendered it. But some 
outlet for his ebullient wrath was necessary; and dashing 
his wool hat to the ground in a fine ecstasy of temper, he 
executed a war-dance which would have put an Apache 
to shame. 

“Dog-gone the dog-gone luck! -Dog-gone the dog-gone 

_ day that ever brung that dog-gone boy to this hyer dog- 
gone cabing!”’ 

The children screamed with merriment until their 
mother hushed them. 

“Now, Popsy,” she continued, “if you air a-goin’ with 
we-uns to the big ‘lection speakin’ at Rabbit Foot, you got 
to be slicked up right off. We'll shore have a good time 
over thar, but you got to promise to be good er you can’t 
go ’long.” 

“Tl be good ef you'll let me chaw all the terbacker I 
want to,” said he, with brightening face. 

She assented and he docilely followed her into the house. 
After washing his face and hands, Lutie went up to the 
loft for his ‘‘preachin’” clothes, without which he would 
never attend any public or social function. This garb 
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consisted of a tall beaver 
hat—a shaggy progenitor 
of the silktile—and a long- 
tailed, home-made, but- 
ternut coat, modeled after 
a Prince Albert, but with 
the hang and fit of a 
bathrobe. Both were 
relics of Popsy’s ministe- 
rial days; and the beaver, 
palmed off on him by a 
crafty pedler from Below, 
was the one extravagance 
of his long life. 

That was forty years 
before, when he was but a 
callow youth of fifty; but 
there yet lived on Little 
Thunder many people who remembered the sensation which 
this hat had created on its first appearance. A clique of 
Popsy’s parishioners, classing the strange headpiece with 
feathers, ribbons and other snares of the Devil, had de- 
manded its immediate retirement. When the valiant 
circuit-rider, who cared a fig for no man’s opinion, 
retorted by flaying his critics from the pulpit, they them- 
selves retired—with their pledged proportion of Popsy’s 
meagre salary in their buckskin bags. Moreover, a few 
days later, a young mountain rowdy, affiliated with the 
disgruntled clique, neatly perforated the towering crown 
of the beaver with a bullet fired from ambush. The 
warlike preacher, who could shoot as well as pray, turned 
swiftly in his saddle, drew his ready pistol, and notched 
the ear of the fleeing youth. 

This youth was a Yarrow, and from that day to this 
there had been bad blood between the Yarrows and the 
Flitts. The enmity had, fortunately, never risen to the 
dignity of a feud, for no one had been slain; but shots had 
been exchanged, knives drawn, buildings burned, and 
cattle maimed or killed. Of late years there had been 
little of even this. But old Popsy, jogging sedately 
toward the hundredth milestone of life, still unfailingly 
fared forth from his log castle with the original banner of 
war on his head and Old Sal in the hollow of his arm. 


Today, as usual, when he | 


The Warlike Preacher 
Notched the Ear 
of the Fleeing Youth 


was ready to start, he lifted 
the gun from the antlers 
above the fireplace, opened 
the recess in the stock to 
make sure that bullets and 
patches were present, and 
looped the thong of his pow- 
der horn across his shoulder. 
With his failing eyes and 
palsied hands, he could have 
hardly hit a man at twenty 
yards. Indeed, he had not 
fired the rifle in a decade. 
But age had not quenched 
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“Ef I Can’t Set on a Seat, Like a Man, I’ll Walk” 


his fiery spirit; and it was 
now three years since his 
son Jephtha had, as a pre- 
cautionary measure, se- 
cretly filled the breech of 
the veteran weapon with 
sand. 

“Some of them Yarrows 
may take another plug at 
my beaver today,’’ ob- 
served Popsy cheerfully, as 


the gate. ‘Ef they do I 
won’t notch no year this 
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hyer time. And I wouldn’t afore, nuther,” he quavered e 


boastfully, “ef I’d a-had Old Sal ’stidder that pistol.” 

It was a ten-mile drive to Rabbit Foot church, and a 
rocking-chair, spread with a quilt, had been placed in the 
wagon for the old man. But he instantly spurned the 
effeminate arrangement. 

“T won’t set in no bed-cheer, like some old grand- 
mammy a-goin’ to a fun’ral!” he thundered. “Hf I can’t 


set on a seat, like a man, I’ll walk. That’s what I "li do, by — 


jickity! ’Sides, how in tar could I pop it to a Yarrow, 
tied up in a quilt? Why, good Lord, they’d make a sieve 
of me afore I could draw bead!” 

“Let him set whar he wants to,”’ observed easy-going 
Jephtha. ‘We'll leave the cheer in, though. Likely he’ll 
be glad enough to use it comin’ back.” 

“Leave it and be dummed!” retorted the old fire-eater. 
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“But if you ketch me in it, I'll live on raw sow-belly fer 


a month. Mark me, raw sow-belly fer a month.” 


Sitting as straight as a ramrod, with the brim of his — 


beaver level with his watchful little eyes, his down-hooked ~ 
nose all but meeting his uphooked chin, his lips pursed — 
importantly over his toothless gums, his white locks stir- _ 
ring in the wind, and Old Sal resting between his knees, he © 


point of view. Mrs. Flitt sat beside him and drove; the 
children lay on an armful of straw in the bed of the wagon; 
Jephtha walked, to save the horse, for the road was steep. 

It groped through the shadows of great, umbrella- 
headed pines, crossed lush, green spaces of fern, threaded 
scented thickets of laurel and rhododendron. It followed 


“presented a figure ludicrous or pathetic, according to one’s — 


rustling, icy streams, snuggled the feet of ledges that — 


flamed with columbines, and skirted patches of pink-and 


white azaleas, glowing like belated snow-banks. Occa- 
sionally, it crept cautiously to the brink of a precipice, 
and peeped down dizzy depths that dwarfed the misty, 
empurpled forest floor of the gorge to mere shrubbery. A 
few times the solemn, spiritual chant of a wood-thrush 
reverberated through the dim, columned nave of a ravine. 
But the occupants of the wagon saw no human habitation 
until they approached the cabin of Jubal Flitt. 

Something evil had apparently befallen the household, 
for the family was gathered in the front yard. Jubal and 
two of his sons stood aimlessly about, a half-grown 
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daughter knuckled her eyes, while her mother sat on the 
step with her face buried in her apron. At the unwonted 
spectacle Lutie vigorously applied her hickory gad to old 
Gray, and the wagon jolted up to the gate at a speed which 
shook Popsy’s beaver down on one ear and gave him a 
very rakish look indeed for a minister of the gospel. 

‘‘What on airth hez happened?”’ demanded Lutie. 

Phoebe Flitt merely emitted a louder wail, but Jubal—a 
big, black-whiskered man—came deliberately down to 
the fence and leaned against it. 

‘‘Nothin’ so turrible,’’ he answered. ‘‘Tidd went off 
this mornin’ afore daylight with two hosses, and Patsy 
hyer has jest cornfessed that he telled her last night that he 
war a-goin’ to git marrit to Tiony Yarrow.” 

“Louder!” called Popsy, bending forward with his hand 
behind his ear. 

“Tidd’s run off to git marrit to Tiony Yarrow!” 
translated Lutie excitedly. 

For a moment Popsy was nonplused; then he sprang 
to his feet with the shrill cackle of a cockatoo. 

“Well, what of it—what of it? What air you calicoes 
thar a-blubberin’ about? Ain’t Tiony Yarrow growed up 
to be the likeliest gal on this hyer mounting, spite of the 
pizen root she sprung from? She’ll make Tidd a heap 
better wife’n that freckled thing he co’ted all last winter 
over at Wild Cat. And don’t you-uns 
know that fer Tidd to carry Tiony off is 
wuss’n settin’ a fiyer under old Splay- 
foot Yarrow’s coat tails?” 

Again he crowed victoriously. It was 
the spirit of the Roman youth on his 
quest for a virgin of the Sabines. For 
the mountaineer hates not the woman 
in his enemy’s household. On the con- 
trary, he not infrequently hazards life 
and limb to woo her; and truly, as 
Popsy said, Tidd Flitt could have wrested 
no fairer spoil from the proud Yarrows 
than tall, straight, bronze-haired Tiona. 

Jubal turned his quid over and spat 

reflectively. ‘‘Pop ain’t fur wrong,”’ he 
observed. 
_ “But, oh, I’m a-feered they’ll kill my 
boy!” cried the mother. ‘‘ He’s so reck- 
_ less, and down in that nest of Yarrows, 
all alone, he ain’t no more chanst to git 
out alive than ef he was in a cage of 
rattlesnakes.” 

“What’s that?” shouted Popsy again, 
suspecting that the womenfolk were 
combating his views. 

“Oh, set down, Pop, set down!” 
pleaded the anxious Lutie; and for a 
wonder he did so. 


Tidd’s escapade had spoiled the elec- 
tion speeches for the Jubal Flitts, but 
Jephtha’s family drove on presently. 
On reaching Rabbit Foot grove they 
found Tidd’s and Tiona’s names on 
every tongue. Rumors, hints and sur- 
mises, dribbling in a feeble stream along 
remote roads, trails and footpaths, had 
converged at the grove into a volume of 
positive fact. Tidd, it was stated, had 
so far succeeded in his enterprise as to 
carry off Tiona from her father’s house. 
But the whole Yarrow clan, armed to the 
teeth, was out in pursuit. Every trail 
to the Valley was guarded. Anstey 
Drake, justice of the peace, and the 
Reverend Gid Boyles, resident circuit- 
rider on the mountain, had not only 
been warned not to marry the fugitive 
couple under forfeit of their lives, but a 
guard had been set over their homes. 
Tidd and Tiona must therefore be in 
hiding somewhere, and Tidd had rather 
more than an even chance of resting that 
night in a shallow, hasty grave. 

Every condition was present for the 
inauguration of a bitter feud; and 
Jephtha Flitt, with true mountain diplomacy, kept his 
mouth shut and warned his family to do the same. But 
to muzzle old Popsy, especially now that his blood was 
up, was utterly impossible. Tucking Old Sal under his 
arm—her long barrel and ponderous hammer contrast- 
ing curiously with the compact Winchesters which most 
of the men ecarried—he sallied gleefully forth. From 
one disputatious group to another he trotted with the 
little, mincing steps which his great age imposed, his coat 
tails flapping, his white head wedged tightly into his rusty 
beaver. Now it was his shrill, senile cachinnations that 
floated to Jephtha’s ears, now his loud, denunciatory shout. 

His pink, shriveled, finely-checked cheeks, like apples 
that hang into November, grew rosier with each linguistic 
bout. His little eyes, deep-set beneath their bushy brows, 
burned like coals in the heart of a brush-pile. His aquiline 


nose acquired, it seemed, a fiercer and more predatory 
curve, especially after he had been plied with several 
drams of moonshine whisky—a beverage of which he, in 
spite of his ministerial profession, had always been very 
fond, but which of late years, owing to his son’s not keeping 
it in the house, had become a luxury. 

At last, however, he began to grow weary; and after 
the eleven o’clock picnic-dinner he stole off to the wagon 
in the edge of the woods. Forgetting all about his threat- 
ened diet of raw sow-belly, he lifted down the abused 
rocker, and composed himself for a nap. When he awoke 
he found the quilt tucked about his shoulders and knees, 
and knew that Lutie had been over to look after him. 
Throwing off the covering out of sheer perversity, he lit 
his pipe and fell into a brown study. 

Somebody was speaking from a platform on the other 
side of the grove, but Popsy had no interest in politics. 
He was interested, however, in the scene about him. 
Once he had owned this very grove. In fact, so far as he 
remembered, he owned it yet; and a mile or so down the 
road stood the cabin to which he had brought his young 
bride, seventy-one years before. When that bride, a 
desiccated old woman of seventy-three, had been given 
back to earth, Popsy had been taken to live with his 
youngest son. Since that time the cabin had been tenant- 
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less, save as fitfully occupied by the winged and furred 
denizens of the wild. The land attached was too lean to 
tempt even a mountaineer to rent or buy. 

With the fumes of his unusual potations added to a 
brain which at all times thronged with the bizarre conceits 
of second childhood, the ancient man wandered off through 
the trees. Half an hour later he stood before his old home 
— for the first time, perhaps, in ten years. The rail-fence, 
undermined by slow decay, had sunk to half its former 
height. The dooryard had reverted to a jungle of weeds, 
suckers and saplings. The cabin itself, like an ill-ballasted 
ship, listed slightly to one side. The old stick-and-clay 
chimney had melted, under the assaults of the elements, 
toa reddish mound of earth. The front door hung askew 
by one of its deerhide hinges, and swayed at the touch 
of each passing breeze. 


One thing only had escaped the hand of dissolution—a 
wild rose at the corner of the house. Enriched by the 
crumbling logs and the leaf-sweepings of a hundred 
autumnal gales, it had shot up with lusty vigor until it 
touched the eaves; and now, forgetful of its former 
mistress’ care, of the children who had once played hide- 
and-seek behind it, of the generations of puppies that had 
pawed and snuffed about its roots, of all the humble, 
human drama which had there been enacted, it joyously 
lifted to the sun score upon score of pinkish, yellow- 
mouthed little faces. 

Popsy halted in perplexity. Something was amiss, but 
just what his fuddled senses could not make out. So he 
passed up the narrow opening in the rank growth which 
still marked the line of the old path. On the hollowed 
doorstone he paused again, gazed steadily but vacantly at 
the reeling door, then moved his hands across his eyes, as 
if brushing cobwebs away. 

“Naomi! Naomi!” he called loudly. 

But Naomi, in her silent, narrow chamber beneath a 
hillside cedar, made no answer. 

“Over to Carr’s ag’in, I reckon, nussin’ that sick baby!” 
he muttered. 

He stepped inside. A few pine billets, bone-dry, still 
lay in the chimney-corner; and paring off some shavings 
with the hunting-knife which he had 
carried for half a century, he soon had 
a fire going, although it was not cold 
outside. He then drew up a block of 
gum which had served as a high-chair 
for all his babies, turned it on its side, 
and sat down. 

“What in tar keeps Naomi!” he ex- 
claimed impatiently, after a doze. 

Presently, hearing a noise in the rear, 
he opened the door into the shed-room. 
Instead of his wife his startled gaze fell 
upon two horses, saddled and bridled, 
and tied to the pegs on which he used to 
hang his sides of venison. His cheeks 
flushed with indignation. 

“ By jickity, ’ll wallop them boys fer 
that! Too lazy to take their hosses to 
the barn!’”? Buta moment later, seated 
by the fire again, he had forgotten the 
incident. 

In one corner of the room a triangular 
space had been inclosed by a partition 
of clapboards, rived from an oak log by 
Popsy’s own hands, long, long ago. 
Presently the door of this closet swung 
noiselessly open, and a young man and 
a girl stepped softly out. For some mo- 
ments they stood motionless, as if un- 
certain of their next move—the girl’s 
tremulous hand on her companion’s arm, 
her great, blue eyes shining with ex- 
citement. The youth watched the old 
man through narrowed, perplexed, but 
fearless eyes. 

Finally Popsy turned on the gum so 
that his eyes fell upon the pair. He did 
not start, however, or seem to show any 
surprise. 

“‘Jube, you been at that jug ag’in?” 
he demanded. ‘‘ Now you go out and 
chop up a backlog for this fiyer or Pll 
hosswhip you. What gal you got thar?” 

“This ain’t Jube, Popsy,”’ answered 
the youth. ‘‘ Thisis Tidd, Jube’s boy— 
your grandson. And this gal hyer is 
Tiony Yarrow. We run off to git marrit 
this mornin’, but we can’t git down the 
mounting, ’count the trails bein’ am- 
bushed. So we been hidin’ hyer all day, 
and we kem out to ask you if you got 
any news.” 

The nonagenarian eyed them stead- 
fastly for a moment. This strange 
blending of the past and the present 
was confusing to him. Yet he recognized 
Tidd, and presently the real situation 
took shape in his slow, old brain. Assoon as it did so, he 
leaped to his feet, trembling with excitement. 

“Tidd Flitt, air you got your license, all lawful-like?” 

“*T hev.” 

“Then, by jickity, I’ll marry you!” shouted Popsy, 
leaping into the air and clicking his heels together—the 
customary prelude to a mountain fight. ‘‘I’m an ordained 
minister of the gospil, and I'll scatter the brains of any 
man on Little Thunder who says I ain’t. I'll make you 
twain one quicker’n you kin say scat, and I won’t ask no 
fee fer it ’ceptin’ to kiss that purty bride.”’ 

The youthful elopers turned upon each other a pair of 
startled eyes. 

Then a doubt crossed Tidd’s face. “‘ Popsy, doa preach- 
er’s right ter marry ever run out?” he asked. “You air 

(Concluded on Page 25) 
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OR decades one 
K of the favorite 

sports of the vis- 
iting foreigner in 
America has been 
hunting for the leisure 
class. That we possess 
no such class is an old 
discovery always new, 
a perennial delight to 
each fresh Columbus 
landing in the new 
world of our civiliza- 
tion. A thousand 
times has the fact 
been set down in the 
thousand books of 
travel which the same 
intelligent foreigner 
has from time imme- 
morial written in appreciation or depreciation of us; a mil- 
lion times ten million in as many articles in the magazines 
or the Sunday supplements. 

As a topic of conversation it will always carry one 
through a London dinner or here at home entertain the 
Britisher at our feasts. 

And we ourselves, with emotions ranging from regret 
to pride, have admitted that we lack the leisure class. 
Certainly, in spite of some successful novelists of lively 
imagination, we cannot offer the splendid Huropean 
spectacle of the idle. The country gentleman living 
among his peasantry, the white-haired but rakish old man 
at a club window in town, the beautiful youth who 
devotes even the morning hours to the service of the fair 
sex, all these we cannot match. 

We have plenty of multi-millionaires and plenty of the 
unemployed, but we have not the idle rich. Nor have 
we anything comparable to the leisured poor, who, per- 
fectly appointed in their 
only suit of clothes, 
lounge in the sun in the 
Roman Corso or on the 
Pincian Hill. 

New York, as at once 
our metropolis and our 
richest city, lying as she 
does at the gate that 
opens toward Europe, 
is the place where one 
might expect to find men 
with idle hours. And 
the intelligent foreigner, 
occasionally seeing, dur- 
ing the earlier hours of 
the day, old men, even 
young ones, wearing 
silk hats in the- upper 
reaches of Fifth Avenue, 
thinks with an emotion 
of surprise and delight a 
that he is at last on the Meraise 
trail of the leisure class. 
But investigation would show that the gentlemen are often 
merely going home from a funeral or a wedding, and are 
moderately ill at ease in their headgear. If the amuse- 
ments of the rich in New York are occasionally a little 
frenzied it is because they really have so little time for 
relaxation. The spirit of commercial activity will not let 
them go. They are in business still, in spite of their 
money; continually at work except for an occasional trip 
abroad to avoid the district attorney or a scamper West to 
arrange some divorce or other. Our rich, like our poor, 
decline through the years to be Europeanized. In the 
fifty miles radius around New York they build English 
castles and manor-houses and French chateaux, but in 
them they lead American lives. The pheasants in their 
copses invite to gunnery, the long paths of the Italian 
garden suggest lounging with a good book in the pocket 
and a cigar in the mouth, the paraphernalia of leisure is 
displayed gorgeously before its owners—but when the 9:23 
train comes along it takes them to town for a strenuous 
day. No, New York isa poor hunting-ground in which to 
find the leisure class. If any one thinks this a pity let him 
take an afternoon off, if he can, put a flower in his button- 
hole, and be the class himself. There will be no competi- 
tors, unless perchance some indigent literary gentleman 
has a good-enough coat to venture into Fifth Avenue. 

If we were framing an American definition of what is 
meant by “‘a leisure class,’”’ perhaps the best we could do, 
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considering conditions the country 
over, would be to say that it is people A 
who don’t need to work in the winter. Z \P 
Everybody gets summer vacations, fi 
often long ones. But to be idle in 
January isluxurious. The fact passes 
almost unnoticed that we have in 
America a large leisure class, by no 
means exclusively feminine, and 
mostly of pure American stock. New 
York is not to be searched for it nor 
the society columns of the news- 
papers. The leisure class, in its most 
characteristic condition and in its 
greatest numbers, originates not in 
the East, but in the Middle West— 
not in New York, New York; Boston, 
Massachusetts; nor Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, but in Joliet, Illinois; 
Norwalk, Ohio, and Paw Paw, Michi- 
gan. Instead of scouring Fifth Ave- 
nue let the foreign observer stroll 
pleasant mornings through the streets 
of the little towns in California or Florida where the 
thousands of our leisure class retire before the rigors of 
the Northern winter and where through long months they 
effectually prove their right to the title. 

The leisure class is enormous, but it is not modeled on 
European fashions. It has no especial pretensions to social 
prominence. It is essentially and peculiarly a product of 
our native conditions. It is composed of quiet people who 
have made enough to live on in their small Northern 
towns and in the innumerable Southern corners where the 
sun lies warm in January. Let us take 
one of these cities of leisure—they are 
all much alike—and see just how America 
has worked out this old problem of what 
to do with the idle and retired. 

The writer of this article sits at the 
moment in a Florida town, not especially 
noted in the railway folders, in no way 
mentioned in the wonderful news of 
fashionable happenings which is tele- 
graphed North from the gay beaches. 
It has no manufacturing and no com- 
merce. The surrounding region does 
nothing agriculturally except raise a few 
lean, chickens, some razorbacks which 
run wild in the pine woods, and an in- 
termittent and insufficient supply of 
fresh vegetables. The river and the sea 
are not fished in except in amateur fash- 
ion, yet, during the month just gone by, 
twenty-five thousand people were here— 
it is a real city of the leisure class. 

No statistics are at hand, so we must 
for ourselves guess what part of these 
twenty-five thousand are working-people—that is, are 
one way and another engaged in ministering to the needs 
of the idle. Five thousand would seem to be a liberal 
estimate, taking into account the various merchants, hack- 
drivers, barbers, illustrated post-card dealers and domestic 
servants. It might be objected that five 
thousand, all domestic servants, would not 
be too ample a supply for twenty thou- 
sand people. But it must be remembered 
that many of the luxurious leisure class do 
not mind dispensing with “‘ help’ and doing 
their own work, and that there is in this 
idle community no social stigma attached 
to such simplicity of existence. 

Twenty thousand leisurely people living 
on their incomes! Think of what hot in- 
vective might be directed against them if 
they were all multi-millionaires and lived 
in New York. Think how rainbow-hued 
inks would be spilled on the pages of the 
yellow journals in an effort to picture 
their fantastic pleasures. Think how so- 
cialists might attack them for living upon 
the unjust interest of their capital.’ But 
here, by blue waters, they live unnoticed. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary thing 
about Tamocala—as we will call this 
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American city of 
leisure—is that there 
is in it no poverty 
whatsoever. There 
are, of course, the 
richer and the poorer, but actual des- 
titution isabsolutely unknown. There 
is no charitable organization in the 
town, nor is any collection for the poor 
of Tamocala taken up in any of its 
many churches. The result is that it 
is terribly hard to find an object for — 
the various affairs which beneficent 
and executive women, nevertheless, 
feel that they must organize. A few 
years ago they got up a dance to 
raise funds to build a stone wall 
around the burying-ground. Every 
one called it the Cemetery Ball, but 
nobody’s feet were any the heavier 
for that, it seemed. 

The nearest approach we have to 
a needy person is a gentle creature 
who drifted down from the North 
years ago, too ill, they said, to live. 
He has never been either strong or 
capable enough to work—as work is 
understood out in the world—but he 
has, somehow, always managed to exist among this kindly 
leisure class. He is a poet, and not so much worse than 
some in New York whom one would never dare to call 
half-witted. He often speaks to you in rhyme and is 
handsomely rewarded by fifteen cents for reciting a whole 
poem, which is cheap at the price. He fishes from the 
bridge and sleeps in a tiny green-painted kennel of a 
houseboat moored by the river-front. People are kind to 
him, even those who can find no pleasure in poetry. It 
is, for example, his immemorial’ perquisite to distribute 
handbills from house to house. Such small occupations 
furnish tea, coffee, and, in general, such things as cannot be 
caught on a hook or ina net. As to clothing, he wears at 
present a coat from a London tailor. Does it not all 
suggest a kind of pleasant Utopia where the leisure class 
will allow no poverty ? 

There is always, thanks to this capitalistic class, work 
for any one who wants it, at, at least, a living wage. 
Besides, we are near enough the tropics so that starvation 
can never actually threaten. If it did you could probably 
borrow a rowboat and a lantern. Ona summer’s evening 
you could drift comfortably, flat on your back, and enough 
mullet to make a meal would jump at the light set at the 
bow and so into the boat—or into your mouth ,if you so 
desired and were not too lazy to keep it open. Think what 
it means—a community in which there is actually no such 
thing as physical deprivation! 

If proof were wanted that lack of money can be met 
with dignity, when public opinion is charitable, one ought 
for the moment to digress long enough to gather some of 
the legends of the various English communities which had 
money invested in Florida orange groves and found them- 
selves, after the big freeze, penniless. They were most of 
them gently bred, even aristocrats, and the stories of their 
poverty are as romantic and amusing as a pleasant blend 
of Anthony Hope and Richard Harding Davis might be. 
There was often little food except fish and fruit for a dinner- 
party, but they could always furbish up threadbare dress 
clothes and evening gowns and carry the thing off as if it 
had been in Gros- 
venor Square or 
Surrey. When 
Bridge became 
fashionable in 
London, they heard 
of it and played it, 
for a twenty-fifth 
of a cent a point, 
and even then gen- 
erally gave each 
other I O U’s. 
When they actu- 
ally got cash 
enough to buy the 
tickets they usually 
went home to Eng- 
land. But the 
memory lingers of 
poverty borne gal- 
lantly, gayly. Even 
now there are 
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storiesof polo played in towns 
where none of the players 
has an annual income in 
actual hard cash equal to 
what one of those heroes 
in certain novels dealing with 
the metropolis would actu- 
ally spend on a single lunch. 

Somuch forthe poor. Now 
for the rich. We have our 
millionaires—are we not 
twentieth-century America? 
But it is hard to tell them. 
The general sense of the com- 
munity dictates simplicity of 
life, and there are not so many 
ways of spending money. 
Nobody hasliveried servants, 
nor two men on the box, nor 
dry champagne. You may 
see a lady simply dressed 
come on foot to the grocer’s 
to discuss the quality and price of eggplant with him, 
and you may find that to-morrow she goes North in a 
private car. The richest man in the world came to our 
town last winter—not Mr. Rockefeller, but a less adver- 
tised, they say wealthier, man. He had just the ordinary 
rooms in just the ordinary hotel. He rode to and fro in 
just the ordinary fifteen cent (twenty-five return) motor- 
bus, and no one especially wondered why he had brought 
no automobile of his own. 

So much for the rich. Of course, there is plenty of 
money in Tamocala. And as for motor-cars they say that 
no town in the world of its size has so many. Of other 
means of locomotion no one seems too poor to have some- 
thing. Certainly, you can leave a bicycle anywhere 
without fear of its being stolen. So no one who wants one 
can be unable to possess one. But this is not being rich; 
it is only being a member of the leisure class. 

The leisure class has a capital—often tiny (though 
there are a few people with real and important money). 
They are the small stockholders of the United States Steel 
and other trusts. Theirs is no predatory wealth, and it 
could do reformers at Washington no harm to think of 
them. They are, in a singularly characteristic American 
way, a solider and pleasanter proof of the real prosperity 
of the country than all the millionaires of Pittsburg and 
New York combined. Yet they are almost unknown. The 
intelligent foreigner passes them by. These few columns 
now devoted to them fade into nothingness compared 
with the millions of pages consecrated to rich men in the 
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horror upon the body of this withered 

old man whom she had loved, and the 
thin thread of life within her all but snapped. 
It had come; the premonition of disaster had 
been fulfilled; the last of her blood had been sacrificed to 
the mercilessly glittering diamonds—father, brother and 
now him! Mr. Wynne’s face went white, and his teeth 
closed fiercely; he had loved this old man, too; then the 
shock passed, and he turned anxiously to Doris to receive 
the limp, inert figure in his arms. She had fainted. 

“Well, what do you know about it?” inquired Chief 
Arkwright abruptly. 

Mr. Wynne was himself again instantly—the calm, 
self-certain, perfectly poised young man of affairs. He 
glanced at the Chief, then shot a quick, inquiring look at 
Mr. Czenki. Almost imperceptibly the diamond expert 
shook his head. Then Mr. Wynne’s eyes turned upon 
Mr. Birnes. There had been triumph in the detective’s 
face until that moment, but, under the steady, meaning 
glare which was directed at him, triumph faded to a sort 
of wonder, followed by a vague sense of uneasiness, and he 
read a command in the fixed eyes—a command to silence. 
Curiously enough it reminded him that he was in the em- 
ploy of Mr. Latham, and that there were certain business 
secrets to be protected. He regarded the Coroner’s phy- 
sician, hastily summoned for a perfunctory examination. 

“Well?’’ demanded the Chief again. 

““Nothing—of this,’ replied Mr. Wynne. 
Doctor,’’ and he addressed the physician, ‘‘ that she needs 
you more than he does. We know what’s the matter.” 

The physician arose obediently. Mr. Wynne gathered 
up the slender, still figure in his arms, and bore it away to 
anotherroom. The doctor bent over Doris, and tested the 
fluttering heart. 

“Only shock,” he said finally, when he looked up. 
“She'll come around all right in a little while.”’ 

“Thank God!” the young man breathed softly. 
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North, who are no true leisure class. These 
are the excuses for lingering on a picture, 
in quiet colors, with a charm of its own. 
The leisure class has been largely responsi- 
ble for the prosperity of Southern California, 
it has almost entirely built up Florida—and 
every one knows how amazing the develop- 
ment of these two States has been. But 
Florida, for example, is not supported by 
the brief rush of the busy rich people of 
New York, when special trainsare put onand 
the newspapers shout loudly about the “‘ sea- 
son.’”’ It may be difficult in February to get 
accommodations on the sleeping cars of the 
Eastern roads, but it is nothing like so 
hard as it is to secure reservations on the 
trains that leave Chicago and Cincinnati in 
November and December. In New York 
they are too busy with their money ever to 
have leisure. You could make an argument 
that, in the small towns of the Middle 
West, they know how to get the worth of it. 
The American leisure class, unlike the European, has no 
pretensions to fashion. Leisure, per se, confers no social 
distinction and imposes no obligations. If your dividends 
are cut down, or the store at home which you’ve 
turned over to the boys isn’t paying as well as 
usual, you can cut down household expenses without 
any sense of shame. You just say carelessly that 
really it was more trouble having “that girl” around 
the house than it would be to do your own work, 
and as the “girl” had an aunt over at Palatka who 
was ill and she wanted to go and take care of her, 
you seized the opportunity, etc., etc. You can say 
all this and nobody wili think any the worse of you. 
And, really, being without‘‘help’’is not much trouble 
when everybody has dinner in the middle of the day 
and a “sort of pick-up” supper at night. There is 
generally some place in town where you can get real 
good baker’s stuff, home-made pies, and very often 
nice pans of cold Boston baked beans. Then, you 
know, canned things are wonderful nowadays. 
Really, it is not much trouble. Of course, if you 
had to get up that eight-o’clock dinner that the rich 
in New York have to have (probably because they 
are kept at it so late in Wall Street), to see that 
everything was hot, that the champagne was prop- 
erly cooled, and that the supply of liqueurs and 
cigarettes had not been neglected—well, if you had 
to do all that! Thank fortune you belong to the 
leisure class! Thank Heaven you have no social 
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He stooped and pressed reverent lips to the marble-white 
brow, then straightened up and, after one long, lingering 
look at her, turned quickly and left the room. 

“‘T have no statement to make,”’ Mr. Czenki was saying, 
in that level, unemotional way of his, when Mr. Wynne 
reéntered the room where lay the dead. 

““We are to assume that you are guilty, then?” de- 
manded Chief Arkwright curtly. 

“T have nothing to say,” replied the expert. His gaze 
met that of Mr. Wynne for a moment, then settled on the 
venerable face of the old man. 

“Guilty?” interposed Mr. Wynne quickly. ‘Guilty of 
what?” 

Chief Arkwright, without speaking, waved his hand 
toward the body on the floor. There was a flash of 
amazement in the young man’s face, a subtle bewilder- 
ment; the diamond expert’s countenance was expression- 
less. 

“You don’t deny that you killed him?” persisted the 
Chief accusingly. 

“‘T have nothing to say,’’ said the expert again. 

“And you don’t deny that you were Red Haney’s 
accomplice?” 

“T have nothing to say,’’ was the monotonous answer. 

The Chief shrugged his shoulders impatiently. Some 
illuminating thought shone for an instant in Mr. Wynne’s 
clear eyes, and he nodded as if a question in his mind had 
been answered. 

“Perhaps, Chief, there may be some mistake?” he 
protested half-heartedly. ‘‘ Perhaps this gentleman—what 
motive would bs 

“'There’s. motive enough,” interrupted the Chief 
brusquely.. ‘‘ We have this man’s description straight from 
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position to worry about! Thank goodness you have not 
too much money! Thank your stars! 

Yet, for all the simplicity and the lack of ostentation, 
Tamocala and its leisured people give occasional astonish- 
ing proofs that they have been of the world, and still are. 
For example, a while ago some one, writing in a literary 
magazine on the portraits of one of the greatest English 
poets, alluded with regret to the unaccountable disap- 
pearance of one painting, the original of several copies 
which were now the pride of famous houses in England, and 
of one rich collector in America. The magazine and the 
article somehow wandered to Tamocala. And where pray 
should this mysterious and lovely portrait of Byron be 
but hanging quiet and almost unnoticed on the drawing- 
room wall of a lady in our village! In ante-bellum days 
her father had bought it from the painter, who was one of 
those early Americans who won fame in England. During 
the war it had romantic adventures and was hidden by 
faithful friends and servants from the Yankee invaders 
of Tennessee. Then it came to Florida. And it isa better 
portrait of the poet than any New York plutocrat can hope 
to have. 

It would be equally astonishing to learn that various 
bids made of late for books on Egyptian archeology in the 
London auction-rooms by a distinguished gentleman from 
the British Museum 
were really on behalf of 
the woman’s club of 
Tamocala! Certainly, it 
astonished the gentle- 
man at the museum 
when an enterprising 
and attractive member 
sought him out and 
asked him for advice on 
the club’s course of read- 
ing. In English country 
towns, where unpreten- 
tious people live on a 
competence, they are 
not very hot on the trail 
of Egyptianarcheology. 
’ For us it may even have 
its comic side. The 
woman’s club, after the 
manner of its kind, has 
probably forgotten 
Egypt by now, and may 
conceivably be dealing 
with the Rise of the 
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his accomplice, Red Haney, even to the scar 
onhisface, and ” He paused abruptly, and 
regarded Mr. Wynne through half-closed lids. 
“By the way,” he continued deliberately, 
“who are you ? What do you know about it?”’ 

“T am Mr. Wynne—Mr. E. van Cortlandt Wynne,” 
was the ready response. “I am directly interested in this 
case through a long-standing friendship for Mr. Kellner 
here, and through the additional fact that his grand- 
daughter in the adjoining room is soon to become my wife.” 
There was a little pause. ‘‘I may add that I live in New 
York, and that Miss Kellner has been stopping there for 
several days. She has been accustomed to hearing from 
her grandfather at least once a day by telephone, but she 
was unable to get an answer yesterday or to-day, so she 
came to my home, and we came here.” 

Mr. Birnes looked up quickly. It had suddenly occurred 
to him to wonder as to the whereabouts of Claflin and 
Sutton, who had been on watch at the Thirty-seventh 
Street house. The young man interpreted the expression 
of his face aright, and favored him with a meaning glance. 

““We came alone,” he supplemented. 

Mr. Birnes silently pondered it. 

“All that being true,’ Chief Arkwright suggested 
tentatively, “perhaps you can give us some information as 
to the diamonds that were stolen? How much were they 
worth? How many were there?’’ He held up the uncut 
stones which had been found on the floor. 

“T don’t know the exact number,’ was the reply. 
“Their value, I should say, was about sixty thousand 
dollars. Except for this little house, and the grounds 
adjoining, practically all of Mr. Kellner’s estate was in- 
vested in diamonds. Those you have there are part of an 
accumulation of many years, imported in the rough, one 
or two at a time.”’ 

Mr. Czenki was gazing abstractedly out of a window, 
but the expression on his lean face indicated the keenest 
interest, and—and something else: apprehension, maybe. 
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The Chief stared straight into the 
young man’s eyes for an instant, 
and then: 

“ And Mr. Kellner’s family?” he 
inquired. 

“There is no one, except his 
granddaughter Doris.” 

Some change, sudden as it was 
pronounced, came over the Chief, 
and his whole attitude altered. He 
dropped into a chair near the door. 

“Have a seat, Mr. Wynne,” he 
invited courteously, “‘and let’s un- 
derstand this thing clearly. Over 
there, please,’ and he indicated a 
chair partially facing that in which 
Mr. Czenki sat. 

Mr. Wynne sat down. 

“Nowyoudon’t seem to believe,” 
the Chief went on pleasantly, “that 
Mr.Czenkiherekilled Mr. Kellner ?”’ 

“Well, no,” the young man 
admitted. 

Mr. Czenki glanced at him 
quickly, warningly. The Chief 
was not looking, but he knew the 
glance had passed. ‘“‘And why 
don’t you believeit?” hecontinued. 

“Tn the first place,’ Mr. Wynne 
began without hesitation, “the dia- 
monds were worth only about sixty 
thousand dollars, and Mr. Czenki 
here draws a salary of twenty-five 
thousand dollarsa year. The pro- 
portion is wrong, you see. Again, 
Mr. Czenki is a man of unques- 
tioned integrity. As diamond 
expert of the Henry Latham Com- 
pany he handles millions of dollars’ 
worth of precious stones each year, 
and has practic ly unlimited opportunities for theft, with- 
out murder, if he were seeking to steal. He has been 
with that company for several years, and that fact alone 
is certainly to his credit.” 

“Very good,” commented the Chief ambiguously. He 
paused an instant to study this little man with an interest 
aroused by the sum of his salary. “And what of Haney’s 
description? His accusation?” he asked. 

“Haney might have lied, you know,” retorted Mr. 
Wynne. ‘“ Men in his position have been known to lie.” 

“T understood you to say,” the Chief resumed, heedless 
of the note of irony in the other’s voice, “that you and 
Miss Kellner are to be married?” 

“Yes.” 

« And that she is the only heir of her grandfather?” 

ees. 

“Therefore, at his death, the diamonds would become 
her property?” 

For one instant Mr. Wynne seemed startled, and 
turned his clear eyes full upon his interrogator, seeking 
the hidden meaning. 

“Yes, but ” he began slowly. 

“That’s true, isn’t it?”” demanded the Chief, with quick 
violence. 

“Yes, that’s true,” Mr. Wynne admitted calmly. 

“Therefore, indirectly, it would have been to your 
advantage if Mr. Kellner had died or had been killed?” 

“Tn that the diamonds would have come to my intended 
wife, yes,’ was the reply. 

Mr. Czenki clasped and unclasped his thin hands 
nervously. His face was again expressionless, and the 
beady eyes were fastened immovably on Chief Arkwright’s. 
Mr. Birnes was frankly amazed at this unexpected turn of 
the affair. Suddenly Chief Arkwright brought his hand 
down on the arm of his chair with a bang. 

“Suppose, for the moment, that Red Haney lied, and 
that Mr. Czenkiis not the murderer, then Asamatter 
of fact your salary isn’t twenty-five thousand a year, is it?” 

He was on his feet now, with blazing eyes, and one hand 
was thrust accusingly into Mr. Wynne’s face. It was 
simulation; Mr. Birnes understood it; a police method of 
exhausting possibilities. There was not the slightest 
movement by Mr. Wynne to indicate uneasiness at the 
charge, not a tremor in his voice when he spoke again. 

“T understand perfectly, Chief,’’ he remarked coldly. 
“ Just what was the time of the crime, may I ask?” 

“ Answer my question,” insisted the Chief thunderously. 

“Now look here, Chief,”” Mr. Wynne went on frigidly, 
“Tam nota child to be frightened into making any absurd 
statements. I do not draw a salary of twenty-five thou- 
sand a year, no. I am in business for myself, and make 
more than that. You may satisfy yourself by examining 
the books in my office if you like. By intimation, at least, 
you are accusing me of murder. Now answer me a ques- 
tion, please. What was the time of the crime?” 

The Chief dropped back into his chair with the utmost 
complacency. This was not the kind of man with whom 
mere bluster counted. 
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His Beady Eyes Were Fastened Immovably 
on Chief Arkwright’s 
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/ “Haney says Saturday morn- 
ing,” he answered. “The Coroner’s 
physician agrees with that.” 

“Yesterday morning,” Mr. 
Wynne mused; then, after a mo- 
ment; “I think, Chief, you know 
Mr. Birnes here? And that you 
would accept a statement of his as 
correct?” 

“Yes,” the Chief agreed with a 
glance at Mr. Birnes. 

“Mr. Birnes, where was I all day 
Saturday?” Mr. Wynne queried, 
without so much as looking around 
at him. 

“You were in your house from 
eleven o’clock Friday night until 
fifteen minutesof nineo’clockSatur- 
day morning,” was the response. 
“You left there at that time, and 
tookthesurface carat Thirty-fourth 
Street to your office. You left your 
office at five minutes of one, took 
luncheon alone at the Savarin, and 
returned to your office at two 
o’clock. You remained there until 
five, or a few minutes past, then 
returned home. Atnight you i 

“Ts that sufficient?” interrupted 
Mr. Wynne. ‘Does that consti- 
tute an alibi?” 

Chief Arkwright seemed to be 
puzzled. He glanced from Mr. 
Birnes to Mr. Wynne, then back 
again. 

“Yes,” he admitted; “but how 
do you know all this, Birnes?” 

“Mr. Birnes and the men of his 
agency have favored me with the 
most persistent attentions during 

the last few days,” Mr. Wynne continued promptly. “ He 

has had two men constantly on watch at my office, day 
and night, and two others constantly on watch at my 
home, day and night. There are two there now—one ina 
rear room of the basement, and another in the pantry, 
with the doors locked on the outside. Their names are 

Claflin and Sutton.” 

So, that was it! It came home to Mr. Birnes suddenly. 
Claflin and Sutton had been tricked into the house on some 
pretext, and locked in! Confound their stupidity! 

“Why are they locked up?” demanded the Chief, 
with kindling interest. ‘‘Why have you been watched?” 

“T think, perhaps, Mr. Birnes 
will agree with me when I say 
that that has nothing whatever 
to do with this crime,” replied 
Mr. Wynne easily. 

“That’s for me to decide,” 
declared the Chief bluntly. 

There was along pause. Mr. 
Czenki was leaning forward in 
his chair, gripping the arms 
fiercely, with his lips pressed into 
a thin line. It was only by a 
supreme effort that he held him- 
self in control; and the lean, 
scarred face was working 
strangely. 

“Well, if you insist on know- 
ing,’’? observed Mr. Wynne 
slowly, “I suppose I’ll have to tell 
all of it. In the first place ae 

“Dont!” It came finally, the 
one word, from Mr. Czenki’s half- 
closed lips,a smothered explosion 
which drew every eye upon him. 

Mr. Wynne turned slightly in 
his chair and re- 
garded the dia- 
mond expert 
with an expres- 
sion of astonish- 
ment on his face. 
The beady, 
black eyes were 
all aglitter with 
the effort of re- 
pression, and 
some intangible 
message flashed 
in them. 

“In the first 
place,” resumed 
Mr. Wynne, as 
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“Don’t!” the expert burst out again desperately. 
“Don’t! It means absolute ruin!” 

“Mr. Kellner had those diamonds—about sixty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of them,’ Mr. Wynne continued 
distinctly. “Mr. Kellner decided to sell some diamonds. 
One of the quickest and most satisfactory methods of 


selling rough gems, such as those you have in your hand, ~ 4 


Chief, is to offer them directly to the men who deal in 
them. I went to Mr. Henry Latham, and other jewelers of 
New York, on behalf of Mr. Kellner, and offered them a ~ 
quantity of diamonds. It may be that they regarded the 
quantity I offered as unusual; that I don’t know, but I 
would venture the conjecture that they did.” 

He paused a moment. Mr. Czenki’s face, again grown 
expressionless, was turned toward the light of the window; 
Chief Arkwright was studying it shrewdly. 

“Diamond merchants, of course, have to be careful,” 
the young man went on smoothly. ‘They can’t afford to 
buy whatever is offered by people whom they don’t know. 
They had reason, too, to believe that I was not acting 
for myself alone. What was more natural, therefore, than 
that they should have called in Mr. Birnes, and the men 
of his agency, to find out about me, and, if possible, to find 
out whom I represented, so they might locate the supply? 
I wouldn’t tell them, because it was not desirable that 
they should deal directly with Mr. Kellner, who was old 
and childish, and lacking, perhaps, in appreciation of the 
real value of diamonds. 

“The result of all this was that the diamond dealers 
placed me under strict surveillance. My house was 
watched; my office was watched. My mail, going and 
coming, was subjected to scrutiny; my telephone calls 
were traced; telegrams opened and read. I had antici- 
pated all this, of course, and was in communication with 
Mr. Kellner here only by carrier-pigeons.” He glanced 
meaningly at Mr. Birnes, who was utterly absorbed in the 
recital. ‘Those carrier-pigeons were not exchanged by 
express, because the records would have furnished a clew 
to Mr. Birnes’ men; I personally took them back and 
forth in a suitcase before I approached Mr. Latham with 
the original proposition.” 

He was giving categorical answers to a few of the 
multitude of questions to which Mr. Birnes had been 
seeking answers. The tense expression about Mr. Czenki’s 
eyes was dissipated, and he sighed a little. 

“T saw the Red Haney affair in the newspapers this 
morning, as you will know,” he continued after a moment. 
“Tt was desirable that I should come here with Miss 
Kellner, but it was not desirable, even under those circum- 
stances, that I should permit myself to be followed. 
That’s how it happens that Mr. Claflin and Mr. Sutton 
are now locked up in my house.” Again there was a pause. 
“Mr. Birnes, I know, 
will be glad to confirm 
my statement of the 
case in so far as his in- 
structions from Mr. 
Latham and the other 
gentlemen interested 
bear on it?” 

Chief Arkwright 
glanced at the detect- 
ive inquiringly. 

“That’s right,” Mr. 
Birnes admitted with 
an uncertain nod— 
“that is, so far as my 
instructionsgo. I un- 
derstood, though, that 
the diamonds were 
worth more than sixty 
thousand dollars; in 
fact, that there might 
have been a million 
dollars’ worth of 
them.’’ 

“A million dollars!” 
repeated Chief Ark- 
wright in amazement. 
“ A million dollars!” he 
repeated. He turned 
fiercely upon Mr. 
Wynne. “ What about 
that?” he demanded. 

“T’m sure I don’t 
know what Mr. Birnes 
understood,’ replied 
the young man, with 
marked emphasis. 
“But it’s preposterous 
on the face of it, isn’t it? 
Would a man with a 
million dollars’ worth 
of diamonds live in a 
hovel like this?” 

The Chief considered 
the matter reflectively 
for a minute or more, 
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the while his keen eyes alternately searched the faces of 
Mr. Wynne and Mr. Czenki. 

“It would depend on the man, of course,” he said at 
last. And then some new idea was born within him. 
“Your direct connection with the crime seems to be dis- 
proven, Mr. Wynne,” he remarked slowly; “and if we 
admit his innocence,” he jerked a thumb at the expert, 
“there remains yet another view-point. Do you see it?” 

The young man turned upon him quickly. 

“Does it occur to you that every argument I advanced 
to furnish you with a motive for the crime might be 
applied with equal weight against —against Miss Kellner? iB 

“Doris!” flamed Mr. Wynne. For the first time his 
perfect self-possession deserted him, and he came to his 
feet with gripping hands. ‘“‘ Why—why ! What are 
you talking about?” 

“Sit down,” advised the Chief quietly. 

Mr. Czenki glanced at them once uneasily, then re- 
sumed his fixed stare out of the window. 

“Sit down,” said the Chief again. 

Mr. Wynne glared at him for an instant, then dropped 
back into his chair. His hands were clenched desperately, 
and a slight flush in his clean-cut face 
showed the fight he was making to re- 
strain himself. 

“ All the property this old man owned, 
including the diamonds, would become 
her property in the event of his death— 
or murder,” the Chief added mercilessly. 
“'That’s true, isn’t it?” 

“But when she entered this room her 
every act testified to her innocence,” Mr. 
Wynne burst out passionately. 

The Chief shrugged his shoulders. 

“She has been living at a little hotel 
in Irving Place,’’ the young man rushed 
on. ‘The people there can satisfy you 
as to her whereabouts on Saturday?” 

Againthe Chief shrugged his shoulders. 

“‘ And remember, please, that the best 
answer to all that is that Haney had the 
diamonds!” 

“Tt doesn’t necessarily follow, Mr. 
Wynne,” said the other steadily, “that 
she committed the crime with her own 
hands. It comes down simply to this: 
If there were only sixty thousand dollars’ 
worth of diamonds then the one motive 
which Czenki might have had is elimi- 
nated; because Haney had practically 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of them, 
and here are some others. There would 
have been no share for your expert here. 
And again, if there were only sixty 
thousand dollars’ worth of the diamonds 
you or Miss Kellner would have been the 
only persons to benefit by this death.” 

“But Haney had those!” protested 
Mr. Wynne. 

“Just what I’m saying,’ agreed the 
other complacently. ‘“‘ Therefore there 
were more than sixty thousand dollars’ 
worth. However we look at it, whoever 
may have been Haney’s accomplice, 
that point seems settled.” 

“Or else Haney lied,’”’ declared Mr. 
Wynne flatly. ‘If Haney came here 
alone, killed this old man and stole the 
diamonds there would be none of these 
questions, would there?”’ 

Mr. Birnes, who had listened silently, 
arose suddenly and left the room. Mr. 
Wynne’s last suggestion awakened a new 
train of thought in the police official’s 
mind, and he considered it silently for 
amoment. Finally he shook his head. 

“The fact remains,’”’ he said, as if reassuring himself, 
“that Haney described an accomplice, that that descrip- 
tion fits Czenki perfectly, that Czenki has refused to 
defend himself or even make a denial; that he has drawn 
suspicion upon himself by everything he has done and 
said since he has been here, even by the strange manner of 
his appearance at this house. Therefore, there were more 
diamonds, and he got his share of them.” 

“ Hello!’ came in Mr. Birnes’ voice from the hall. “‘ Give 
me 21845 River, New York. RY OSs ts . Is Mr. 
Latham there? Yes, Mr. Henry Latham . . .” 

Again Mr. Wynne’s self-possession forsook him, and he 
came to his feet, evidently with the intention of interrupt- 
ing that conversation. He started forward, with gritting 
teeth, and simultaneously Chief Arkwright, Detective- 
Sergeant Connelly and Mr. Czenki laid restraining hands 
upon him. Something in the expert’s grip on his wrist 
caused him to stop, and cease a futile struggle; then came 
a singular expression of resignation about the mouth and 
he sat down again. 

“Hello! ThisMr.Latham? .. . 
Birnes. 
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This is Detective 
I’ve been able to locate some diamonds, 


but it’s necessary to know something of the quantity of 
those you mentioned. You remember Mr. Schultze said 
something about Yes. Yessir 
Oh, there were ? Unexpected developments, 
yes. T'll call and see you to-night about eight. 
PI, BVeRe. Good-by!” 

Mr. Birnes reéntered the room, his face aglow with 
triumph. Mr. Wynne glanced almost hopelessly at Mr. 
Czenki, then turned again to the detective. 

“T should say there were more than sixty thousand 
dollars’ worth of them,” Mr. Birnes blurted. ‘‘ There were 
at least a million dollars’ worth. Mr. Schultze intimated 
as much to me; now Mr. Latham confirms it.” 

Chief Arkwright turned and glared scowlingly upon the 
diamond expert. The beady, black eyes were aglint with 
some emotion which he failed to read. 

“Where are they, Czenki?” demanded the Chief 
harshly. 

“T have nothing to say,” replied Mr. Czenki softly. 

“So your disappearance Friday night, and your absence 
all day yesterday, did have to do with this old man’s 
death?” said the Chief, directly accusing him. 


One Long, Lingering Look 


“T have nothing to say,’’ murmured Mr. Czenki. 

“That settles it, gentlemen,” declared the Chief with an 
air of finality. ‘‘Czenki, I charge you with the murder of 
Mr. Kellner here. Anything you may say will be used 
against you. Come along, now; don’t make any trouble.” 


Fairly drunk with excitement, his lean face, usually 
expressionless, now flushed and working strangely, and 
his beady, black eyes aglitter, Mr. Czenki reeled into the 
study where Mr. Latham and Mr. Schultze sat awaiting 
Mr. Birnes. He raised one hand, enjoining silence, closed 
the door, locked it and placed the key in his pocket, after 
which he turned upon Mr. Latham. 

‘“‘He makes them, man! He makes them!” he burst out 
between gritting teeth. ‘Don’t you understand? He 
makes them!” 

Mr. Latham, astonished and a little startled, came to 
his feet; the phlegmatic German sat still, staring at the 
expert without comprehension. Mr. Czenki’s thin fist 
was clenched under his employer’s nose, and the jeweler 
drew back a little, vaguely alarmed. 

“T don’t understand what ——”’ he began. 
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“The'diamonds!”’ Mr. Czenki interrupted, and the long- 
pent-up excitement within him burst into a flame of im- 
patience. ‘‘The diamonds! He makes them! Don’t you 
see? Diamonds! He manufactures them!” 

“Gott in Himmel !” exclaimed Mr. Schultze, and it was 
anything but an irreverent ejaculation. He arose. “ Der 
miracle has come to pass! Ve might haf known! Ve 
might haf known!” 

“Millions and millions of dollars’ worth of them, even 
billions, for all we know,” the expert rushed on in incoher- 
ent violence. “A sum greater than all the combined 
wealth of the world in the hands of one man! Think of 
it!” Mr. Latham only gazed at him blankly, and he 
turned instinctively to the one who understood—Mr. 
Schultze. ‘‘ Think of the mind that achieved it, man!” 

He collapsed into a chair and sat looking at the floor, 
his fingers writhing within one another, muttering to him- 
self. Mr. Latham was a cold, sane, unimaginative man of 
business. As yet the full import of it all hadn’t reached 
him: He stared dumbly, first at Mr. Czenki, then at Mr. 
Schultze. There was not even incredulity in the look, 
only faint amazement that two such well-balanced men 
should have gone mad at once. At last 
the German importer turned upon him 
flatly. 

“Why don’d you ged egzited aboud 
id, Laadham?”’ he demanded. “He iss 
all righd, nod crazy,’’ he added with 
whimsical assurance. ‘‘He iss delling 
you dat dose diamonds are made—made 
like doughnuds, mitoud der hole; manu- 
factured, pud togedher. Don’d you ged 
id?” 

He ran off into guttural German exple- 
tives; and slowly, slowly the idea began 
to dawn upon Mr. Latham. The dia- 
monds Mr. Wynne had shown were not 
real, then; they were artificial! It was 
some sort ofaswindle! Ofcourse! But 
the experts had agreed that they were 
diamonds—real diamonds! Perhaps 
they had been deceived, or—By George! 
Did these two men mean to say that they 
were real diamonds, but that they were 
manufactured? Mr. Latham’s tidy little 
imagination balked at that. Absurd! 
Whoever heard of a diamond as big as 
the Kohinoor, or the Regent, or the 
Orloff being made? They were crazy— 
the pair of them! 

“Do I understand,’’ he demanded ina 
tone of deliberate annoyance, ‘‘that you, 
Czenki, and you, Schultze, expect me to 
believe that those diamonds we saw were 
not natural, but were real diamonds 
turned out by machinery in a—in a 
diamond factory? Is that what you are 
driving at?” 

“Das iss!” declared the German 
bluntly. ‘Id vas coming in dime, 
Laadham, id vas coming, of course. Und 
I haf always noticed dat whatever iss 
coming does come.”’ 

‘“Made, made—made as you make 
marbles,’ Mr. Czenki repeated monot- 
onously. “Yes, it had to come, but— 
but imagine the insuperable difficulties 
that one brain had to surmount!” He 
passed a thin hand across his flushed 
brow, and was thoughtfully silent. 

“T don’t believe it,’ asserted Mr. 
Latham tartly. ‘‘It’simpossible! Idon’t 
believe it!’’ And he sat down. 

‘Td don’d madder much whedher you 
belief id or nod,’’ remarked the German 
in atone of resignation. ‘‘If id iss, id iss. 
Und all dose diamonds in your place und mine are nod 
worth much more by der bushel as potatoes.” 

Mr. Latham turned away from him, half angrily, and 
glared at the expert, who was still regarding the floor. 

“What do you know about this, anyway, Czenki?”’ he 
demanded. ‘‘How do you know he makes them? Have 
you seen him make them?”’ 

Thus directly addressed Mr. Czenki looked up, and the 
living flame of wonder within his eyes flickered and died. 
In silence, for a minute or more, he studied the open 
skepticism in his employer’s face, and then, slowly: 

“Do you know what diamonds are, Mr. Latham?” 

“There is some theory that they are pure carbon, 
erystallized.”’ 

“They are that,’ declared the expert impatiently. 
“You know that diamonds have been made?”’ 

“Oh, I’ve read something about it, yes; but what I——” 

“‘Byery schoolboy knows how to make a diamond, Mr. 
Latham. If pure carbon is heated to approximately five 
thousand degrees Fahrenheit, and simultaneously subjected 
to a pressure of approximately six thousand tons to the 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Our Unmuzzled Press 


eee press cannot be muzzled. Such is the issue of this 
regrettable Panama Canal squabble. Some free and 
fearless journals will continue to inquire who got that 
forty millions. They will not accuse anybody, but merely 
suggest that the White House cellar ought to be searched. 
Scrupulously abstaining from making a charge except 
upon documentary proof, they will print letters from 
Veritas and Old Subscriber asking whether it’s true that 
a celebrated resident of Oyster Bay bought thirty-nine 
million dollars’ worth of real estate the day after the money 
left the Treasury. 

If anybody expostulates their impassioned reply will 
be that a free press is essential to a free government. The 
Constitution guarantees freedom of the press. In defense 
of that freedom it is the sacred duty of the farmer, should 
need arise, to embattle himself once more and fire shots 
heard around the world. 

The farmer will do it; but it may make him sore to 
reflect that, while he bleeds and dies to keep anybody 
else from muzzling the press, the press occasionally and 
with the utmost cheerfulness muzzles itself—for example, 
when it suppresses the truth to aid a political campaign. 
‘A marked change in the attitude of the daily press is 
noted since the Retail Merchants’ Association, composed 
of owners of the department stores, had a conference with 
proprietors of the newspapers,” said a financial organ 
recently. 

To leave spring plowing for military operations in 
defense of the liberty of that press might annoy the farmer. 


Building Up the Cities 


Y CONTRAST with 1907 building operations are 
booming. Permits issued in ninety cities during 
November show an increase of a hundred and thirty-three 
per cent over 1907. These later gains wiped out earlier 
losses, so that building in cities was about as great in 1908 
as in 1907. Attracted by lower prices for materials and 
labor the necessary capital was forthcoming. 

In fifty leading cities the buildings undertaken in 1908 
involved an outlay of five hundred million dollars, or 
nearly the same as in 1907. Probably this, while below 
the 1906 record, is about normal for fairly good times. In 
all typical cases the new city structure replaces several old 
ones. How many millions were spent in constructing the 
buildings that were torn down we have no means of know- 
ing; nor how long, on an average, the new ones will stand 
before giving place to others. 

But it does seem that. we are working around to a condi- 
tion bordering upon permanence in city building; that 
many structures now being erected will live out their natu- 
ral lives. Untilrather recently, while other people aimed 
at permanence, our ideal seemed to be to put ’em up with 
collapsible joints, so they could be taken down with neat- 
ness and dispatch when we wanted to build over again. 


The Corn Crop and the Clerk 


ECRETARY WILSON’S report that agricultural 
products in 1908 were worth seven and three-quarter 
billion dollars, breaking all records, pleases everybody. 
Not only the corn but also the wheat crop was the 
most valuable ever raised. The former, in bushels, was 
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nearly one-half larger than the average of the eight years 
1892-99; but it was worth almost three times as much as 
the average of those years. In quantity the wheat yield 
exceeds the 1892-99 average by nearly a third; but 
its value is more than double the 1892-99 average. The 
cotton crop also is twice as valuable as in those years. 
This pleases everybody. It means that, as compared with 
ten years ago, a fifth or so of the total population is 
decidedly better off. Its increased power to spend and 
consume cheers manufacturer, carrier and middleman. 

Especially as to grain-growers, it means, essentially, that 
the farmer is getting higher wages. We are paying him 
something like twice as much to raise a bushel of grain, 
and are happy to doit. We find that the better off he is, 
the better off we are. 

Wages to other producers—laborers, manual or cler- 
ical—are often foolishly regarded as though they belonged 
in a different category. But their prosperity, too, is our 
prosperity. The better off they are, the better off the 
country is. Any fool country can produce multi-million- 
aires, and does it. To get the money increasingly into the 
hands of the mass of the people is the real trick. 

Generally speaking, whenever wages go up anywhere we 
gain a little toward that goal. 


The One Chance for Democrats 


ee critics, said amiable Disraeli, are those who have 
failed in art and literature. He might have added, 
“and in politics.” 

Governor Johnson sensationally prophesies that the 
Democrats will elect a President some time. We doubt 
that they can do it by merely criticising the Republicans. 
The popular vote last November, according to a press 
summary, was six per cent larger than in 1896; but 
relatively to population it was smaller than then by nearly 
three million. This suggests that, of men entitled to vote, 
about one out of six abstained from voting—a high per- 
centage. 

The five minor parties polled less than six per cent of the 
total vote—a proportion smaller than in 1904. Evidently, 
people propose to vote for somebody who stands a chance 
of being elected. They have a choice between the Repub- 
licans and the party whose policy, as exemplified in the 
last three campaigns, is mostly mere criticism of the 
Republicans. About a sixth of the electorate find this 
choice so little attractive that they do not vote at all. 
They are the same complex of selfishness and altruism 
that most of us are. 

If Governor Johnson can sound a call which will reach 
them he may make his prophecy more specific, and say 
that the Democrats stand a good chance to elect a Presi- 
dent of Scandinavian descent and angular form in 1912. 


The Modest Profits of Steel-Makers 


[2 no Steel Corporation stockholder lose heart over 
Mr. Schwab’s exposition before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the increased cost of making rails. The 
corporation owns all the processes of production. If it 
pays more for pig iron, the payment goes to itself. Asa 
matter of fact, the proportion of manufacturing cost and 
operating expenses to gross receipts was almost the same 
in 1907—the year of highest prices for materials and 
labor—as in 1902, and the net operating profit per ton of 
steel produced was almost the same. 

Nor need anybody else share Chairman Gary’s fear that 
reduction of steel duties would necessitate reduction of 
wages—since the duty exceeds the whole labor cost. In 
the six years for which complete reports are at hand the 
operating profits of the corporation have exceeded its 
total payments for wages and salaries by more than a 
hundred million dollars. After paying all expenses, taxes, 
interest and seven per cent on the preferred stock, the 
residue—accruing mainly to the benefit of the common 
stock, which was all water—has amounted to almost half 
as much as the total payments for wages and salaries. 

The corporation has been running a little less than 
eight years, during which period its profits from operation 
have amounted to eleven hundred million dollars. This 
sum includes a large margin which might very properly 
and justly be trenched upon before anything was said 
about reducing wages. 


An International Paper Dollar 


ECRETARY CORTELYOU, in his report to Congress, 

adopts a suggestion already made abroad that there 
should be a sort of world’s clearing-house committee, to 
supervise international finance and modernize payments 
between nations, This will come about some time and 
make for peace. 

The Government banks of Europe and the Treasury of 
the United States hold three billions of gold. Upon this 
hoard of metal the business and credit of the world prac- 
tically rest; but the metal itself is seldom touched. In 
all ordinary transactions it is represented by a piece of 
paper. The New York banks, for example, report that 


January 9,1909 — 


they hold three hundred millions of gold; but over nine- — 


tenths of this is paper certificates. The actual metal is 
used, generally speaking, only in international transac- 


tions. There is no need to use it even there. Last year we © 


shipped overseas two hundred and twenty millions of 
gold—importing a hundred and forty-eight millions, 
exporting seventy-two millions. 


and loss by abrasion. 


Payments between individuals were made in metal — 


when nobody would trust anybody else very far. Every- 
body demanded a coin that he could weigh, ring and bite. 


For the same reason payments between nations are still — 
made in metal. We will not take France’s certificates for — 
gold; France will not take ours—which is exceedingly silly. — 


This involves risk of loss — 
by shipwreck, expense of transportation, loss of interest 


Secretary Cortelyou suggests a form of certificate for 


gold which will be accepted everywhere. Such certificates 


will be symbols of trust among nations. The more trust, — 


the less emulation in the Dreadnaught line. 


Nobody to Keep Down the Bills 


HE unhappy position of Government finances attracts 

much attention. In 1907 expenditures exceeded in- 
come by fifty-eight millions. For 1908, according to the 
Treasury estimate, the deficit will be a hundred and four- 
teen millions, and this year a hundred and forty-three 
millions. These figures are surprising to the ordinary man, 
who is accustomed to finding out whether he is actually 
going to have the money before he obligates himself to 
spend it. ; 

The United States is not represented in Congress. Only 
States and Congressional districts are represented. Each 
district wants as much river and harbor improvement and 
as many public buildings as possible. There is really 
nobody in the position of an English Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to balance total outgo against total income, and 
say how much may be spent. Ina generation our Govern- 
ment expenditures have increased fourfold, while popu- 
lation has not quite doubled. The trouble is that obvious, 
tangible responsibility is not lodged in any one particular 
spot. 

The British Administration, comprising the Ministry, 
runs the whole Government, and is directly responsible to 
Parliament. This is a symmetrical arrangement. Our 
Administration is not answerable to Congress This 
results in a divided, scattered, intangible responsibility. 
So, under the vigorous initiative of Mr. Roosevelt, we 
are rapidly evolving a system by which Congress shall be 
answerable to the Administration. 

This, we take it, is the true Constitutional significance 
of those Presidential messages, animadverting upon Con- 
gressional acts, which give such umbrage at both ends of 
the Capitol. 

The interests of the United States—as distinguished 
from those of several hundred separate districts—must be 
considered in the legislative branch. Probably by the end 
of Mr. Taft’s term appropriation bills will be framed in the 
Treasury Department and sent over to Congress with a 
notation at the bottom, ‘‘ Please sign here.” 


A Ray of Hope for Venezuela 


MORE promising future, it seems to us, is opening for 
Venezuela. The navy, for which she had no use, has 
been captured by the Dutch, thereby relieving her of 
considerable expense and of constant danger of trouble 
with her neighbors. For several years the customs re- 
ceipts at her chief ports have been administered and appro- 
priated by the Powers, so she has had no bother on that 
account. Castro is thousands of miles away, with small 
chance of returning. The concern which he called his 
Government has been overthrown and a new Cabinet 
installed. At this writing Vicente Gomez, Castro’s Vice- 
President, is in control; but the fortunes of his Adminis- 
tration still hang in the balance. If the Venezuelans 
only have the wisdom and fortitude to hang anybody who 
proposes to play the part of a second Castro, they will 
get on very well. 

Venezuela, it will be recalled, was the first mainland 
sighted by Columbus. Some time afterward government 
was introduced in the unhappy country, and it has known 
nothing but trouble since. 

The Spanish Government meant mostly robbery on 
foreign account. It was overthrown a hundred years 
ago, and the succeeding Governments have meant largely 
robbery by native talent. For two generations, with a few 
strange intervals, the Venezuelans have been at war about 
their Government. In few other countries, even in Latin 
America, has government been a more terrible affliction 
to the people. The experience of four hundred years 
shows that they simply can’t digest government of the 
European sort. It will be infinite pity if they do not profit 
by that quite lamentable experience in the present favor- 
able juncture. 

Without a Government there will, of course, occasion- 
ally be broils and affrays. But with a Government there 
has never, broadly speaking, been anything else. 
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The Coming of Cummins 


T AWES one to think how frequently the merest 
trifle, the most trivial affair, coming, as one may 
say, at the exact moment when the ultimate de- 

sign of one’s personal scheme of things—that sounds 
like a psychologist handing it out to the sophomore 
class—is trembling in the balance, works for perpet- 
ual weal or woe, and stages the lifelong big show, 
so to speak. 

Take the case of Albert Baird Cummins, of Ioway. 
Tf, on or about Christmas Day, in 1872, Albert Baird 
Cummins had not stopped in Chicago on his way 
to Denver, while en route, as the passenger agents 
insist, it is quite likely he never would have walked 
down the center aisle of the Senate Chamber, on 
December 7, last, shortly after noon, leaning heavily 
on the arm of the unbitted, the unhaltered, the 
unhampered Percheron of oratory, the Honorable 
Prentiss Dolliver, also of Ioway, and heard Vice- 
President Fairbanks dulcetly pronounce those 
thrilling words that made him, the Honorable 
Albert Baird Cummins, a Senator, put him on the 
pay-roll, allowed him to sit over in the Cherokee 
strip, and gave him the privilege at the proper 
time of ventilating his theories of government and 
the like, already so well ventilated that they look 
like porous-plasters. 

You see, it was this way. The Honorable Cummins 
did not start out in life to bea Senator. He started 
to be a Senator only fifteen years ago, which shows 
that if a man hangs on long enough in this country 
he can accomplish almost anything, taking the vital 
statistics into, consideration. What the Honorable 
Cummins started to be was a railroad engineer, not 
the kind that runs the engine, but the kind that 
runs the lines so the engineer will have something 
to run the engine on. He wasa civil engineer, and 
a good one, the records all say. He had a good job 
on the construction of the Cincinnati, Richmond 
and Fort Wayne, and the Northern 
Central, of Michigan. The men who were 
building the Denver and Rio Grande 
heard of him and looked him up. They 
found he was a good civil engineer and a civil 
good engineer, and they made him an offer to 
go out to Denver and go to work. Cummins 
started. He got as far as Chicago. Then it happened. It 
was on or about Christmas Day, 1872. Cummins was 
waiting for his train. He met a man who knew a man who 
knew the Jaw firm of McClellan & Hodges. ‘‘ Where 
you goin’, Al?” the man asked. ‘Out to Denver to work 
on the Denver and Rio Grande.” ‘‘Shucks, why don’t 
you stay here and study law?” 

That was the moment referred to. That was the trivial, 
the little thing that changed the whole course of the life 
of Cummins, so lately injected into the United States 
Senate. ‘By heck,” said Cummins, “I guess I will.” 

It is plain enough, isn’t it? If Cummins had not met 
the man who knew the man who knew the law firm of 
McClellan & Hodges, it is ten to one that Cummins 
would have gone on out to Denver and become a mere 
railroad president, or something. As it was, he did meet 
the man who knew the man, and he stayed in Chicago and 
studied law. In due course of time he was admitted and 
practiced in Chicago until 1878. 


Takes Out a Patent on Himself 


eae he took another epochal step. Instead of remain- 
ing in Chicago, eventually to become a henchman of 
Billy Lorimer, or something like that, he conned over the 
big-toad-in-the-small-puddle precept and went to Des 
Moines, where he formed a law firm and began that career 
that has, finally, led him to the Senate. 

The Honorable Albert Baird Cummins, once settled 
firmly in Des Moines, marked out his path of procedure. 
He became a man of the people. It took the people some 
time to realize this, but they finally accepted the situation. 
Cummins was the man of the people. He patented him- 
self in that specialty. He jumped into the barbed-wire 
fight, in which the trust tried to eliminate independent 
manufacture in the State, and won his contention after a 
five years’ struggle. Every time anything of a like nature 
eame along Cummins landed on it, and on each occasion, 
after the dust of the conflict had cleared away, Cummins 
was discovered sitting across the prostrate body of some 
foe of the proletariat, waving aloft a scalp and proclaim- 
ing, in clarion tones, that he was the champion of the 
masses, the friend of the farmer, the all-around protector 
of the interests of the plain people. 

When you do a thing like that often enough the people 
get to believe it. Thus in a few years Cummins was a 
formidable figure in Iowa. He was a good stump speaker 
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He Can Fight and Talk, and Exudes Reform Ideas at Every Pore 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


and worked well with the controlling political powers. He 
did not take office until 1888, when he went to the lowa 
General Assembly. Meantime, he became national com- 
mitteeman from Iowa and was active in the 1896 cam- 
paign, and all these years he was cementing himself to 
the people and formulating the Iowa idea which, under 
his care, blossomed a few years later into the great 
Cummins asset. 

He began his long journey toward the Senate in 1894, 
when he tried to succeed Wilson and was defeated by John 
H. Gear. When Gear, in 1899-1900, was a candidate to 
succeed himself Cummins tried again. Cummins was 
strong, but Gear was one of the two leaders of the Allison- 
Gear oligarchy that had ruled the politics of Iowa for 
many years, and Cummins was finally defeated. Next 
year Cummins was nominated for Governor and elected, 
and renominated in 1903 and elected again, both times by 
great pluralities. He kept in office until he was chosen 
Senator last November, having been made Governor again 
in order that he might carry out some of his reforms. His 
continued success as Governor did not remove the old 
ambition to go to the Senate, however, and he contested 
for the nomination with Senator Allison last year in the 
primaries, and was defeated., Then Senator Allison died, 
and the way was clear for Cummins to come to Washing- 
ton, and there he is, sitting near LaFollette, and you all 
know what that means. 

The Iowa idea, as championed by Cummins, is based, 
primarily, on the revision of the tariff, for which Cummins 
has yelled for years. Whenever things were going along 
nicely, with the sacred policy of Protection protecting 
without a click or a jar, Cummins was wont to leap to the 
front and let off a yell about the robber schedules that 
made Nelson W. Aldrich and Sereno Payne and John 
Dalzell and all the rest of the stand-patters blink rapidly 
and wonder if it was a cyclone or merely a gale of wind. 
Cummins put it out cold. “All the graft of all the insur- 
ance companies from the beginning is not equal to 
one-fiftieth of the amount the people are being robbed 
by the excessive tariffs,” was one of his lines of conversa- 
tion at the time when the insurance companies were 
under fire. 

He had ideas about railroads and railroad rates, and 
primaries, and nominations by the direct vote of the 
people, and all that sort of thing, all condensed in that 
comprehensive Iowa idea, and he jammed most of his 


ideas into the statute-books. He came to bat a 
little earlier with his Iowa idea than LaFollette did 
with his Wisconsin idea, but LaFollette got to the 
Senate first. Now that they are sitting in the Senate 
together there is no telling what the combination of 
the two, the LaFollette-Cummins joint idea, may look 
like. The distinguishing State titles may be aban- 
doned and the proper names of the inventors used. 
LaFollette-Cummins is long and unwieldy, though. 
Why not call it the La-Cum idea as soon as it is 
put together by these two proprietors? 

Of course, if Senator Allison had to die every- 
body is glad that Cummins is his successor, for Cum- 
mins has been a long time on the road, and he will 
add spice to the Senate, which Major John Lacey, 
who tried to beat him for the nomination, never 
would. Major Lacey cannot be said to be gingery. 
He is calm and contemplative and very stand-pattish. 
Cummins has been howling about a revision of the 
tariff so long it will be interesting to watch him in 
action against those aged and set statesmen, N. W. 
Aldrich and Eugene Hale, who desire to revise the 
tariff provided they do the revising. 

Much is expected of Cummins, the friend of the 
people. He can fight and talk, and he exudes reform 
ideas at every pore. Reform is needed in the Senate. 
It is too much to expect Senator LaFollette to do it 
all. Thus, as has been pointed out, there is a chance 
for the grand combination, a chance for the promul- 
gation of the La-Cum idea, and when that comes 
there will be nothing to it. We'll be reformed or 
La and Cum will talk about it forever. 


What the Great Dane Caught 


RIFFIN HALSTEAD, who lives in Virginia, 

has a Great Dane pup. One morning when 
Halstead was not coming in to business in Washing- 
ton a neighbor came over and said: “ Let’s go and 
get a few rabbits. I’ve got the best 
rabbit-dog in the world.” 

Halstead was willing and they went 
out, the Great Dane pup following. 
Presently a rabbit was started and the rabbit- 
dog went after it, giving fulltongue. The Great 
Dane fussed around for a time, not knowing 
what to do, but Halstead finally made it understand that 
the plot was to chase along after the other dog. The 
pup started. Presently he got into the spirit of the thing 
and went lumbering along after the hound, and a little 
later began to give husky tongue himself. 

The rabbit went into a bit of woods on top of a hill. 
The hound trailed in after, and the Great Dane, which 
had been gaining rapidly, followed. The two dogs were 
barking furiously. Suddenly there came a silence. 

“I wonder what’s the matter?’’ said the man who 
owned the hound. ‘I don’t know why that dog quit 
baying. Let’s go and see.” 

They hurried to the wood and found what had hap- 
pened. The Great Dane had caught the rabbit-dog. 


Which August? 


NEGRO was convicted of murder in Oklahoma and 
was called to the bar for sentence. 

“William Brown,’ said the judge severely, “you have 
been found guilty of murder in the first degree, after a 
fair and impartial trial, and I sentence you to be hanged 
by the neck until dead on the fourth day of August.” 

The negro was dazed. Just before he was led away 
from the courtroom he turned to the judge and said, in a 
wheedling voice: “‘Shorely, jedge, you-all don’ mean this 
comin’ August, does ye?” ¢ 


The Hall of Fame 


GF. George Flower, of Spokane, Washington, has a mis- 
sion in life, to which he devotes all his energies and intel- 
ligence. His mission is to rebuke writers who say Welsh 
rabbit instead of Welsh rarebit, and he is very stern 
about it. 


@So far as money is concerned, the Navy Department 
heads have it all over the rest of the Cabinet. Truman H 
Newberry is Secretary and both he and his wife are rich 
and Assistant Secretary Satterlee is the son-in-law o' 
J. P. Morgan. 


€ Colonel James Cecil Hooe, of Snicker’s Gap, Virginia 
is the only resident of that populous and beautiful town 
All the other residents call the place Bluemont, but Colo 
nel Hooe refuses to change his address to that affectec 
designation, and remains true to historic Snicker’s Gap 
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United 
States Govern- 
ment has made 
Benzoate of Soda 
in foods a subject of 
official investigation. lo 
determine its unhealthful- 
ness twelve healthy men were 
put through a thirty-nine days 
test and so startling were the con- 
clusions reached that the Govern- 
ment has issued a Bulletin warning 
the public that: 
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‘‘Benzoate of Soda is highly objection- 
able and produces a very serious disturb- 
ance of the metabolic functions, attended 
with injury to digestion and _ health. ig 
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Also: «There is only one conclusion to be drawn from the 
data which have been presented and that is that in 
the interests of health both Benzoic Acid and Benzoate 
of Soda should be excluded from food products. ”’ 


NUL 


Benzoate of Soda is tasteless, odorless, imperceptible. It is not a 
form of baking soda, as many believe. It is a coal tar product. Con- \ 


cerning its unwholesomeness the Government says: 


The evidence ‘points so strongly to the POISONOUS properties of preservatives that AN 
their use as a class should, under the act, be inhibited in foods and food products.”’ 


Most Important of All 


Benzoate of Soda is too often used to cover up unwholesome materials prepare 
unsanitary factories——food you would not eat if you could see it made. ‘This part 
applies to Tomato Ketchup, Fruit Preserves, Apple Butter, Sweet Pickles, etc. 
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For Your Protection 


the danger of Benzoate of Soda the Government requires that its presence in a food must be stated 
he label. Be especially watchful of tomato and fruit products and pickles. When Benzoate of 
oda is used the fact is always stated in fine type, usually in the form: “Contains one-tenth of one 

per cent Benzoate of Soda.” 
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5 Varieties 


\ Pure Food Products 
\, Do Not Contain Benzoate of Soda! 


\ We do not know how to make Heinz 57 
\ Varieties purer—cleaner—more whole- 
\ some— higher in guality. The raw 
\ materials entering into them are 
| largely grown under our own su- 
\Q pervision; the work of preparing 
\ 


them is made clean by system. 
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\  - We have everyadvantage of 
model kitchens and tidy . / 
workers, which make “rer =rreo 
for QUALITY— eft 
P U RILY— EX- BO:000 pantow pogistcrpe at ar kitchens 
Fe eI Fithircner tnstorinls and, approved methods. 
No drugs norchemicals—no artificial preserva- 


tives or coloring adulterants of any kind, are 
ever added to Heinz products. 
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Heinz Pickles are the only ones we 
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know of put up without Alum 


or Benzoate of Soda. 


Grocers refund price of any 
'product that fails to please. 
Send for Booklet. 


H. J. HEINZ CO. 
New York 
Pittsburgh 
Chicago 
London 
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See Department of Agriculture J) 
Bulletin No. 84, Part 4, 1908. Zz 
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{EVERAL years ago a corporation em- 
) ploying a large number of high-class 

mechanics adopted a new system of 
ying the men. ‘Two years later the offi- 
ls were confronted by some remarkably 
tifying figures. Authentic and unmis- 
cable records showed an increase in indi- 

Jual wages of 24 per cent, a decrease in the 

sor cost of the product of 36 per cent, 

dan increase in the factory output of 57 

r cent—the latter without any increase 

plant or equipment. 

[f there is any one opinion upon which 

employers—large and small, male and 

nale—agree, it is that the employee is not 
ing as much as he or she (when will the 
iguage-adjusters give us that common 
onoun?) could do. From the manager of 
1 thousand hands down to the mistress 
one little housemaid, there is but one 
inion—as unanimous as that of the man 
10 ran for councilman, polled two votes, 
d was arrested the same day for repeating. 
That this opinion has a broad and 
bstantial basis of fact has been proved 
nelusively in many remarkable instances; 
it, curiously enough, it has been proved 
ly against a class of workers who seem to 
“the least open to suspicion of such 
ughty conduct as soldiering—the piece- 
orkers. 
It will be somewhat surprising to those 
ho have had no experience in a business 
volving wage-earners paid by the piece 
learn that such workers, instead of avail- 
g themselves of their opportunities to in- 
ease their earnings, should systematically 
ld them down to a certain limit; or, as 
.e newer order of industrial captains term 
_ restrict production. A decade ago pro- 
ssional business systematizers commenced 
vestigating this strange condition, and 
nee that time a mass of evidence has 
een produced, showing that among 
iece-workers an increase of production, 
unging from 20 to 40 per cent, could 
usily be reached by a scientific method 
f yemunerating each individual. It also 
rows that the impelling motive for re- 
ricting production is, in every case, the 
sar of rate-cutting if the envelope gets too 
il. Such restriction is reprehensible, of 
ourse, but very, very human; and, really, 
ot entirely confined to mechanics. Last 
ear the packing-nouse men explained 
igh prices by charging the stockmen with 
olding back beef on the hoof because they 
idn’t like the prices; and is it not well 
nown that the lumber operators are put- 
ing but two-thirds of the usual number of 
oggers into the woods this winter, because 
rices have dropped and they would fain 
aise them again? Is not that restric 
3ut what’sthe use! Where can we get off if 
ve start on this line? 

Two years ago a shoe-manufacturing 
ompany secured a large contract for army 
hoes. ‘There was a strict time-limit, of 
ourse, as to delivery, and the manager 
irmly asserted that the equipment would 
1ave to be considerably increased. He con- 
sulted each department foreman sepa- 
ately, and found that his own figures as to 
the possible output was sustained by all of 
those men—excepting one, the foreman of 
the lasting rink. This man, a sturdy, un- 
Jemonstrative Scotchman, said: 

“Yeer figures are not richt for my de- 
partment, and I’m thinkin’ they’re not 
richt for any department if ye’re minded 
to change the conditions.” 

“What do you mean?” he was asked. 

“Simply that ther’s barely a lad or a lass 
in the shops that’s doing all they can do, by 
a big percentage. I’ve worked among shoe 
machines and men since machines were 
introduced, and I know.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me this before?” 
again demanded the indignant manager. 

“Tq not be tellin’ ye now,” said Mac 
coolly, “if I was not ready to step out an’ 
look for anither job. Ye’ll observe that, 
if ye’d known this before, Mr. Smith, ye’d 
have done as ye’ll be doin’ now, na doot— 
cut the piece-work prices in order to force 
the han’s to fill up the day’s wark—but 
it’llna do. It’ud make trouble and maybe 
a strike, an’ the foremen’ll dodge that, 
every time, if they can.” 

“But why should there be this restric- 
tion?” asked the now puzzled manager. 
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“Some of the men must be ambitious to 
make more money. Why don’t they let 
themselves out?”’ 

“Simply because their entire shop expe- 
rience, no matter where it has been, has 
shown ’em just one thing—that, if the 
brightest and quickest an’ canniest men let 
themselves out and carry home fat pay en- 
velopes, the prices are cut almost at once. 
Then the ordinary man cannot make living 
wages, an’ there’s trouble. So they’ve got 
into the way of leveling things themselves, 
leemiting production, as ye may say, 
Mr. Smith. 

“Tf ye want to get this contract out,” he 
continued, ‘without increasing the equip- 
ment, ye can do it, sir, with a few strokes of 
a pen on a sma’ slip o’ paper.” 

“Explain that!”’ said the manager. 

“ Just post a bulletin—wi’ yer own signa- 
ture—that no piece-work price will be cut 
during this contract. That’ll be nearly a 
year, I’m thinkin’. Ye’ll find that the 
wark’ll come out, all richt.” 

After much consideration and with no 
little reluctance at such a breach of time- 
honored policy, this plan wasadopted. Fora 
few weeks the hands worked cautiously, 
but as they became convinced of the good 
faith of that bulletin they supported the 
Scotchman’s opinion by an output which 
astonished the officials. Fifty-three per 
cent was the increase for the year, with no 
increase in plant equipment or operating 
expense. 

A company in Connecticut manufactur- 
ing builders’ hardware employed six hun- 
dred hands, two-thirds of whom were on 
piece-work. The president, who had origi- 
nated the business and was the largest 
stockholder, had also acted as manager, 
and he asserted with pride that he held his 
business affairs with a tight rein. Grown 
old, he decided to withdraw from the active 
management, and secured as his successor 
a young man who had acquired a fine repu- 
tation as an executive. An arrangement 
was made by which he was to receive a 
stated salary for two years, with an added 
percentage if he earned dividends over 
8 per cent. 

This was in 1905, when the boom was 
booming; and very shortly the new mana- 
ger was confronted with the necessity of 
refusing orders—or enlarging the_plant. 
But he found an alternative. He had 
studied the equipment and men from a 
modern viewpoint, with the result that 
one morning a typewritten bulletin was 
posted in each department, which read as 
follows: 


The management hereby guarantees 
and contracts that there shall be no 
reduction in the present piece-work 
prices on staple parts for the space of 
one year from date. Every employee 
is invited and urged to make his best 
efforts to increase the general output. 

Signed 


Manager. 


The president made a tour of the plant 
regularly each week. When he saw those 
bulletins he was aghast, and hurried back 
to the office, savagely demanding the rea- 
son for such an “‘astounding piece of folly!” 

“You are throwing the control entirely 
out of your hands!” he asserted. 

“I’m taking a step which I consider will 
largely increase the output,” .blandly re- 
torted the young manager. 

“By increasing the wages!”’ fog-horned 
the president. ‘It has been my policy, sir, 
to keep a tight rein upon the wages inva- 
riably, and I insist that that policy shall be 
maintained. Only in that way can a tight 
rein be kept on employees. I will never 
consent to an innovation which will prob- 
ably put our pay-roll upon a higher level 
than that of our competitors. It would be 
suicidal, sir!”’ 

The manager coolly called attention to 
his contract, and intimated that if any in- 
terference was made with his management 
he should eall for his extra percentage, 
whether it was earned or not. His manner 
was unmistakably determinate, and the 
president finally closed the interview 
with a furious storm of denunciations and 
threats. ° 
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But no active interference was made. 
The new policy was adhered to for two 
years. The yearly output was increased 
43 per cent, while the expense-account, 
interest on plant, taxes, insurance, power 
and salary-roll remained the same. The 
dividends consequently jumped from 8 per 
cent to 15, but the president, clinging to 
his lifelong policy of ‘“‘tight reins,” had 
made matters so unpleasant for the young 
manager that he resigned on the expiration 
of his contract. 

The successor, like the president, was an 
old-school man. They cut the prices within 
a month of his appointment, had a strike, 
smashed their entire organization, filled up 
again with the glum and docile shop crew, 
and the succeeding year fell off just one- 
half in their output; the president attribut- 
ing this result to the “atrocious policy” of 
the previous manager in ‘coddling men 
into an exalted idea of their worth!” 

Many managers, however, will emphat- 
ically deny that rates are cut as a result of 
high earnings. They claim that other mat- 
ters, such as competition and rise in price 
of material, influence the reduction of labor 
cost. The manager of a great machine 
manufacturing company—a T. R. brand of 
man— employing ten thousand hands, was 
emphatic in his denials that a cut followed 
a fat pay envelope. One of the directors, 
however, was dissatisfied with the output. 
He had made some private comparisons 
with other factories and, as the equipment 
was very extensive and costly, he insisted 
upon an investigation. An expert was put 
to work, and two months later he reported, 
with absolute certainty, that, with the ex- 
ception of the foundry, the entire output 
was at least 30 per cent less than was 
possible. He obtained admissions from the 
foremen that the men in their departments 
were convineced—rightly or wrongly— that 
if earnings ran above a certain hmit the 
rates would be cut. He obtained admis- 
sions from a number of old and reliable 
workmen that they, and many others, did 
hold back on their work in order to protect 
the ordinary man from reductions which 
would put even a living wage out of their 
reach. He also submitted figures showing 
the appropriation which would be neces- 
sary—-one million and a quarter — in order 
to bring the output (under existing condi- 
tions) up to what it might be if the present 
plant was run up to its limit under a new 
wage system. 

The urgent necessities of the past half- 
dozen years have caused investigations 
which bid fair to result in the substitution 
of a scientific method of rewarding labor 
according to individual worth, in place of 
the ancient and inefficient day-work and 
piece-work systems with their continuous 
cut-downs, squabbles, strikes and restric- 
tion of production. During the rush of 
orders of the past five years plants were 
found inadequate to meet the demands, 
and, perhaps for the first time in the his- 
tory of manufactures, inquiries were exten- 
sively, systematically and thoroughly made 
to determine the possibilities of existing 
equipment. With the exception of the tex- 
tile industries, which appear to have been 
hammered down to a hard basis, the re- 
ports show, conclusively, that all the plants 
investigated were running below their pos- 
sible output, at percentages ranging from 
20 to 40. 

This woke up some managers, and a few 
progressive men devised a new system, put- 
ting it into operation, while the others were 
still watching the results. 

The new plan supersedes piece-work. 
Under it the man is paid a day-rate, with a 
bonus added for quick, intelligent work. 
On all standard operations a time-rate is 
fixed, and if the operator succeeds in doing 
the work in less time, the value of the time 
so saved is divided between himself and the 
company. 

Thus: if his day-rate is $2.50, and he 
works, say, at painting a wagon —the stand- 
ard time for which work is fixed at ten 
hours—and if he accomplishes that work in 
six hours, he has saved four hours’ time. 
He is accordingly credited with two hours’ 
extra time, making his pay for the six 
hours’ work $2, instead of $1.50 —an increase 

of 334% per cent. The employer gets the 
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ence for the full richness of 
flavor found only in Educator 
Crackers. There are many 
kinds, but each contains the 
grain’s entire food value, and 
its deliciousness is equalled 
only by its positive nutritious 
properties. 

Sendus yourname—also your grocer’s, 
if you wish—and we’ll send you free and 
postpaid the box of Assorted Educator 
Crackers. After you’ve tried them 
order from your grocer and if he hasn’t 
them we’ll supply you. 

Johnson Educator Food Co., 
209 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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and your family to judgeoftheir 
superiority over the crackers 
you usually get—and to decide 

on the kinds you like best. 

Educator Crackers really 
educate the palate to a prefer- 
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wagon painted for $2 instead of $2.50, a 
saving of 20 per cent, and the output of the 
factory is increased by 662g per cent—ten 
wagons instead of six being painted by one 
man in one week. 

Although this looks like piece-work it is 
very different, chiefly because the minimum 
wage of twenty-five cents per hour is 
paid to the workman, even if he cannot 
paint the wagon in ten hours. Conditions 
may be against him, or he may be just an 
ordinary man—or poorer than that. But 
the nimble, deft, hustling worker can let 
himself out because he has little fear of 
rate-cutting, which would put his slow 
fellow-workers down to very poor wages 
—without benefiting himself. 

That is how it works out in every factory 
where it has been fairly and patiently tried. 
In the first paragraph of this article the re- 
sults stated were obtained by the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad Company, 
at their repair and construction shops at 
Topeka. The superintendent has stated 
that the standard times are determined 
very carefully as being such that an ordi- 
nary worker can do the work in. Then the 
better men are permitted and urged to earn 
just as much as they can—under inspec- 
tion, of course, for proper work. Individual 
eard-records are kept, showing wonder- 
fully interesting figures. One man, duringa 
year’s run, earned a bonus of 105 per cent 
above hisregular wage-rate, while during the 
same period four men, drawing the full, 
normal wages, were 64 per cent below the 
efficient point — doing only one-third of what 
they should have done. Forty per cent of 
the men had earned 25 per cent or more 
above their normal day-rate. The success- 
ful working of this system obviated the 
necessity of largely increasing the plant — 
a step which had previously appeared to 
be absolutely necessary. 

At the Amoskeag machine shops, in New 
Hampshire, the output has been increased 
26 per cent, wages have increased 16 per 
cent, and labor cost to the company has 
decreased about the same amount. Simi- 
lar encouraging figures are reported from 
other plants where this system has been 
introduced, and where the standard rates, 
once established, are not cut because the 
best men make abnormally high wages. 

A most valuable feature of this system is 
the permanent record of each man, restor- 
ing at one bound the individuality which 
the wage-earner has been losing since the 
establishment of factory systems. Before 
me is the record-card of a Santa Fé em- 
ployee, covering four months. His ratings 
for efficiency (the normal point being 100) 
are: 110, 117, 129 and 138, respectively; 
his earnings: $69, $108, $126 and $125. 
(The fourth month runs low in comparison 
with the third because of a smaller number 
of hours worked.) These figures include 
his bonuses, $16, $28, $41 and $46, respect- 
ively; a total of $131. That’s what it 
means for the man! What does it mean for 
the company? That bonus represents one- 
half the value of the time saved on a given 
amount of work. The company takes the 
other half, thus saving on labor cost $131 
in four months on one man. Multiplied 
by several hundred—that means dividends. 

There’s more yet. That bonus repre- 
sents 90 per cent more work done ina given 
time, consequently 90 per cent increased 
output for the same shop tools, the same 
shop room, and the same shop expense. 
That means more dividends! 

No. manager can look at that card, with 
all its details, without knowing that he is 
holding the record of an exceptionally good 
man. He does not have to take the hesi- 
tating guess of a harassed and overworked 
foreman when he wants a high-grade man 
for special work. 

The superintendent of a large engine- 
construction plant where this system is in 
operation says: 

“Tf I want a crew of assemblers to go out 
on a rush job I turn to the record-cards of 
that department, and in five minutes I’ve 
got them, without any guesswork. I never 
before could do that. I never knew the 
ease with which good men could be found.”’ 

The Midvale Steel Company, of Penn- 
sylvania, was one of the first, if not the 
first, to adopt the bonus system. An un- 
usual share of squabbles and strikes had 
previously harassed the management, and 
the new system was tried as a forlorn hope. 
But there has been nothing forlorn about 
it. During the fifteen years of its being in 
operation there has not been one strike or 
serious disagreement. The good man has 
received pay according to his individual 
worth. He is no longer number 879 or 978, 
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lumped in with numbers 643 and 346. He 
is once again a man—not a number—and 
he feels it. He knows that his past record, 
showing his exact efficiency, is in black and 
white; and the knowledge spurs his ambi- 
tion, his self-respect and his energy. 

,On the other hand, those records point 
out, indubitably, the listless, the shirker, 
the dull, unintelligent man, and he soon 
finds himself ‘‘ without the gates.” 

In consequence, the Midvale Company 
has, today, one of the finest shop organi- 
zations to be found in the steel industry, 
and its plant is worked to the limit. 

It pays! A large stockholder has as- 
serted that the interest and appreciation 
of the workmen have had a very material 
influence upon the earnings, and contracts 
are entered into by his company with 
scarcely a thought of delay through labor 
troubles. 

It has been customary to wag the head 
at the workman for failing to do his level 
best, but men who know are commencing 
to wag heads at the managers. Here and 
there a real director—inadvertently elected, 
perhaps—has displayed an unwonted curi- 
osity about the details of his company’s 
annual report, as compared with the reports 
of competitors. He discovers, perhaps, 
that the ratios of output to the cost of the 
plant differ materially, with the result that 
when a manager asks for an appropriation 
for increasing the equipment he is likely 
to be confronted with some very awkward 
figures. 

Mr. Carnegie, in a somewhat recent 
speech, said: ‘‘ Dividends are paid as much 
by machines as by men, and they should 
always be considered in combination. Ifa 
man worked for nothing and wasted 25 
per cent of the time of a five-thousand- 
dollar machine, he would be very dear 
compared with a five-dollar-a-day man who 
kept the machine up to its limit of produc- 
tion. The management which fails to se- 
cure the normal output from the entire 
plant, by failing to induce men to work up 
to their highest efficiency, is not a good 
management.”’ 

That is from a man who showed in- 
creases of output which amazed every one 
interested in steel, at home and abroad. 
Of him it has been said: ‘‘He considered 
the wage cost of his product, rather than 
the workman’s wage total.’’ No serious 
labor trouble ever occurred at the Carnegie 
plants until the advent of a man of differ- 
ent stamp as chief executive. And it is 
well known that Mr. Carnegie’s expressed 
disapproval of the methods which resulted 
in the great Homestead strike led to subse- 
quent quarrels. 

It was no uncommon thing, at the 
Carnegie plants, to see furnace men and 
rollers arrive at work behind spanking 
teams. From one hundred to one hundred 
and twenty dollars per week was not un- 
known as the wages of some of those men, 
and Carnegie was never the man to pay 
something for nothing. He has always as- 
serted that he knew good men and could 
always find some in his plants. While 
other great steel manufacturers were be- 
wailing their lack and sending to England 
and Germany for foremen and overseers, 
Carnegie went out into his works and 
picked his men. He found Schwab wheel- 
ing coal, Corey cleaning apparatus in a 
laboratory, Gary copying papers in the 
law office and Captain Jones working with 
lumpers. 

In any factory where machinery is ex- 
tensively used the operating expense is, 
usually, a very stable figure, no matter 
whether the output falls off or increases. 
The items of the expense are: taxes, in- 
surance, power, heat and light, repairs, 
watchmen, fire protection, and office ex- 
pense and salaries. The total, under nor- 
mal operation, usually about equals the 
total of the wages paid. With very heavy 
and expensive equipment the total expense 
will run much higher than the wages. 

If, therefore, the management can in- 
crease the output by 25 per cent (which 
is reported as being easily attainable under 
the bonus system of wages) the percentage 
of shop expense is decreased to the same 
extent. Theresult always shows somestart- 
ling changes on the profit and loss account. 

The superintendent of a sheet-metal fac- 
tory states that, at the end of the first year 
of operation under the bonus system, the 
totals of shop expense, wages and output 
were so surprising that some error was sus- 
pected. An expert accountant was called 
in to check over the details, which he re- 
ported correct. The net earnings, that 
year, were increased by 36 percent. The 
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men had been permitted to carry home , 


fatter pay envelopes for doing more work, 


and the stockholders found their dividends | 


and surplus materially increased. 

For a century past the highest inventive 
genius and technical skill have been en- 
gaged in developing and perfecting ma- 
chinery. Costly apparatus is often scrapped 
within a year or two after its installation 
because of new designs which will do a little 
faster work. But the efforts to improve the 
man have been negligible, and he has be- 
come, in great measure, simply a belt- 
shifter and oiler. 

For a quarter-century past the highest 
types of chemists and analysts have been 
engaged in saving by-products and utiliz- 
ing the waste-heap. The costliest of ex- 
periments and of equipment have been 
used to attain this end—but the waste of 
time on the workman’s part has been met 
only by the formula of the superintendent: 
“Cut ‘em 10 per cent!’’ and of the fore- 
man: “‘Git a hustle on!”’ 


Safe Investments 


HERE is a class of men in this country 
—more numerous than might com- 
monly be supposed—who have, from time 
to time, at least a moderate amount of 
money to invest, but who are so absorbed in 
making good the larger investments of 
others that they have no time in which to 
study the investment problem for them- 
selves. 

Belonging to this class myself, it is only 
fair to say that I cannot fail to get more 
value from these articles than I can possi- 
bly contribute to them. 

There are hundreds, if not thousands, of 
men in the United States who hold high 
executive positions in great industrial 
organizations, and who receive what the 

ublie regards as big salaries, who are little 
ess than slaves of their responsibilities, 
and who are so completely absorbed in their 
own specialized tasks that they do not have 
one day in a month to give to the study 
of their own private affairs. 

More than this, the ‘‘high-salaried hired 
man,’’ as he is sometimes called, is often 
unfitted by the very nature of his special- 
ized work and its associations for the 
proper selection of investments into which 
to put his surplus funds, even if he had the 
time to study them. He is a specialist 
along some certain line—probably a very 
narrow one—and his whole being is so 
saturated and colored by that work and its 
environment that he becomes, in a sense, 
temperamentally disqualified for the exer- 
cise of clear and intelligent judgment in 
the difficult field of investment selection. 

This brings me to the main suggestion 
which I have to offer: that men of this 
class—those giving their lives to the service 
of great enterprises—should stick to the 
safest of standard securities, be content 
with a comparatively low rate of return, 
and not attempt to put their money into 
things which promise a big interest, big 
dividends or big profits. There are a 
number of men in the class to which I refer 
who receive salaries of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars a year—and even more than 
that. Most of them are fairly sensible men, 
and, although they live well—perhaps 
luxuriously—they have a very respectable 
sum to put aside out of their earnings 
every year. 

As I see it, the man of this class should, 
first of all, be a liberal investor in life in- 
surance with the standard companies. He 
can hardly overdo the matter so long as he 
insures only in the very solid companies. 

Next, he will do well, so it seems to me, 

to buy the best securities on the market— 
those which are at the head of the list on 
the score of security, even if at the bottom 
of the list in point of their rate of interest. 
Very likely he will not get more than 4 
to 414 per cent from securities of this rank 
—those which are of the first-mortgage 
type. 
At any rate, he will not have to give any 
of his time to the work of selection or take 
any chances if he sticks consistently to this 
line of securities. 

Then, too, he can have before him the 
alternative that, if he comes to a point 
where he wishes to retire from his position 
as a ‘‘hired man”’ and give his attention to 
his own personal affairs, he will be able 
to convert his investments of this character 
into ready cash as fast as he may wish it 
for new investments promising a higher 
rate of return. —J. C. STUBBS. 
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Quick heating 
results 


To get quick- 
est response 
from your 
< Steam Radi- 
ators when 
you start up 
the firein your 
Boiler in the 
early morn- 
ing hours, it 
is necessary 
~ tokeeptheair 
Y out of Radi- 
ators and pip- 
ey ing. If you 

Pa, attach NOR- 

WALL VACUUM AIR VALVES to 
your Radiators they will let out the 
air instantly you get up steam, close 
automatically when steam reaches 
them, and stay closed so the cold air 
cannot get back in to kill the steam 
—steal the heat—waste the fuel. 
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every inch of the Radiators hot and 


working even though the fire lags. 
By keeping piping and Radiators freed of 
air, the water in the Boiler will give off its 
vapor or steam at 120° instead of the usual 
boiling point—212°. This difference of 92° 
enables you to save heavily at the coal-bin, 
besides getting instant heat when you want 
it. By screwing these valves on to your radi- 
ators in place ofthe ; 
ordinary valves, you 
can bank your fire 
for 8, 12, or more 
hours and still have 
heat circulated 
through the radia- 
tors as freely as if 
the fire were active. 
Norwall Vacuum 
Valvesand the Nor- 
wallPackless Radi- 
ator Valves when 
screwed on to any 
steam-heating out- 
fit will save 15% to 
20% of the coal bill 
(many users report 
fuelsavings as high 
as 40%). Made en- 
tirely of metal—nothing to wear out. 
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Vacuum Cleaning Equipments. 

These outfits are honestly made 
return than any other legitima 
If interested, write for full part 


: * 
ad they will bring a larger 
ee of. 
We make stationary vacuum equipments for 
and for any service, Ask for estimates. 


es | 
iculars. 
capacity 


Address PORTABLE DEPARTMENT 


THE BLAISDELL MACHINERY CO., Bradford, Pa. 
SALES OFFICES 

BOSTON, 
10 P. O. Square 


NEW YORK, 
90 West Street 


CHICAGO, 
428 Monadnock Bldg. 


ADollar SavedisaDollarEarned 


$5.00 saved monthly is $1,000 at maturity. 
$15:00 saved monthly is $2,000 at maturity. 
15.00 saved monthly is $3,000 at maturity. 
$25.00 saved monthly is $5,000 at maturity. 

Takes about ten years to mature. You can mature it in five 
years or draw your money before with 3 to 6% interest. No 
speculating permitted by State Laws. Money earns more and 
is better safeguarded than when locally invested. Can furnish 
best of references, men of character and reputation. Send for 
booklet—L.B Bromfield,Mgr.,19J: acobsonBldg.,Denver,Colo. 
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Cooperative 


Apartments 


How New York Solves a Great Living Problem and 
Combines Comfort and Profit : 


By ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 


Y MEANS of coéperative apartments 
B New York is now successfully solving 
one of her great living problems and 
affording at the same time an opportunity 
for the safe investment of money. Itisa 
project that combines business, comfort 
and profit very happily. 

In New York only rich people ordinarily 
can afford the luxury of a comfortable 
home, or live in a place where they practi- 
cally can choose their neighbors. The 
average man in business or a profession 
must live in an apartment house or go out 
in the country, where living expenses are 
often higher than in the city. Most people 
have found that the ordinary apartment- 
house life in the big city is extremely un- 
comfortable, uncongenial and expensive, 
especially where there are young children 
who are forced to mingle indiscriminately 
with the children of unknown. fellow-ten- 
ants. In short, the tenant is at the mercy 
of the avaricious landlord, who is willing to 
take anybody who will pay his rent, and 
in the power of the janitor, who is deaf to 
appeal for comforts and conveniences. 

Among professional people especially, the 
New York apartment conditions, save in 
very expensive buildings, proved extremely 
irksome. Men who worked found them- 
selves in a bedlam; men who painted lost 
their inspiration in a chaos of discomforts. 
One day, less than four years ago, a num- 
ber of well-known artists met at a restau- 
rant. Each man had a hard-luck story 
about his apartment to tell. It happened 
that these artists were prosperous. Finally 
one of them said: 

‘Why can’t we get together and build a 
house of our own? We have to pay rent. 
Why not have some comfort?” 

A prominent architect was consulted, 
and he drew up plans for a twelve-story 
apartment-house. Each man in the orig- 
inal group (there were fifteen) contributed 
fifteen thousand dollars, and the remainder 
of the money needed was borrowed on a 
mortgage on the whole property. Apart- 
ments were provided for the owners, and 
ten extra ones were built as an investment 
feature. The conditions surrounding the 
apartments for tenants were that the 
renter must be agreeable to the owners of 
the apartment. Thus a censorship was 
put on the applicants for apartments. 

The first codperative apartment was 
built on a side street where property was 
cheap. No difficulty was experienced in 
getting tenants, for the place was well built. 
The rents for tenants averaged from eight- 
een hundred to twenty-five hundred dollars 
a year. The plan worked out successfully. 
Every stockholder owned his apartment 
outright; was living at less cost than be- 
fore, and getting a good deal more out of life. 

The suecess of the first codperative 
apartment led to the building of many 
others. ‘The erection of these buildings 
has reached the point in New York where 
one great building and construction com- 
pany does nothing else but build them. 
Its experts studied codperative building in 
Germany, England and Scotland, and a 
somewhat remarkable system has been 
perfected. A group of men can go to this 
company and say: 

“We have twenty thousand dollars each 
and we want you to build us a cobperative 
apartment.” 

The company will give an estimate for 
the completed building to be delivered at 
an upset price on a certain date. It guaran- 
tees the title of the property and pays in- 
surance and taxes until the structure is 
formally handed over. It assumes all the 
risk of increased cost from rise in the price 
of material or labor troubles. 

This company has demonstrated to the 
owners of codperative apartments that, 
instead of the two or three per cent., which 
the regular apartment landlord is content 
to receive on his investment, they can get 
four or five times that much. 

The plan for the codperative apartment 
is simply this: ten men of the same or con- 
genial professions, or who know each other 
very well, contribute twenty thousand dol- 
lars that each one wants to invest. Each 
man also wants as good a home as he can 


get, and at the same time he wants his 
money safely and profitably employed. 
The codperative apartment meets both of 
these requirements. 

These ten men can go to the construc- 
tion company already mentioned or to 
some other contractor. Their combined 
resources are two hundred thousand dol- 
lars. A company is formed with a capital 
stock of two hundred thousand dollars and 
each man gets an equal number of shares. 
This company owns the apartment-house. 
But apartment-houses in New York cost 
more than two hundred thousand dollars. 
So a loan of three hundred thousand dol- 
lars is made, and a mortgage on the whole 
property is given to secure it. The con- 
struction company that makes a specialty 
of codperative apartments has facilities 
for negotiating very large loans. . 

It has been found most profitable to 
build the codperative apartment on a 
cheap piece of ground. This helps to build 
up the neighborhood; the ground on which 
the house is built increases in value all the 
time, and thus the investment is becoming 
more valuable. 

The investment feature of the coopera- 
tive apartment is worth emphasizing, for 
it has a double value, first, in providing 
comfort and a home, and second, as a defi- 
nite means of employing money profitably. 
The man who contributes twenty thousand 
dollars to the building of a successful 
coéperative apartment gets much more 
return on his money than if he had invested 
it in bonds or other safe investments, and 
at the same time he is living better than 
ever before. 

It frequently happens that a man who 
has invested twenty thousand dollars in an 
apartment sells his apartment before the 
building is ready for occupancy for a profit 
of several thousands of dollars. One man 
who invested this sum of money leased his 
apartment for ten years at an annual rental 
of thirty-five hundred dollars. 

Of course, whenever one of the stoek- 
holders sells his apartment or leases it, it is 
done with the unanimous consent of the 
other stockholders. This is done to keep 
out undesirables. 

Tt has been the custom to charge the 
stockholders a rent during the first year of 
their residence in the house. A man who 
owns twenty thousand dollars’ worth of 
stock would pay from twelve hundred to 
fourteen hundred dollars. This money 
would go to pay the fixed charges, such as 
interest. on the mortgage, heating, light- 
ing and janitor service. This is only done 
in case the apartments for tenants are not 
rented the first year. Even if the stock- 
holder had to pay a small rent for two or 
three years he would be getting a twenty- 
five-hundred or three-thousand-dollar-a- 
year apartment for much less than its 
ordinary cost, with a great many more 
comforts than he would ordinarily receive. 

In many of the codperative apartments 
no rent was paid by the stockholders from 
the start. In the case of three big apart- 
ments on West Sixty-seventh Street the 
stockholders not only had their rent free 
the first year, but a surplus to apply to a 
sinking fund to pay off the mortgage. 

These codperative apartments are really 
big home clubs, and they are conducted 
very much like clubs. The directors, who 
are selected from the stockholders, are like 
a board of governors. They have the 
financial affairs in charge and exercise a 
general supervision of the company’s 
matters. These directors appoint what is 
called an administration committee, which 
bears the same relation to the apartment- 
house that a house committee does to a 
club. This committee runs the house. It 
appoints the janitors, makes contracts for 
supplies and, what is more important to 
the housekeeper, provides her with service. 

The latest codperative apartment to be 
planned is to be erected at Twenty-four 
Gramercy Park. Its stockholders are 
thoroughly representative of the profes- 
sions, for among the incorporators are 
Richard Watson Gilder, representing liter- 
ature, Francis Wilson, the actor, and Jules 
Guérin, the artist. 
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The Lead American 
Seed Catalog for 1909! 


AN ELEGANT BOOK OF 174 PaGEs,—it is 
“THe SILENT SALESMAN” of the World’s 
Largest Mail-Order Seed Trade. It tells the 
plain truth about the Best Seeds that can be 
grown,—as proved at our famous FORDHOOK 
FARMS,—largest and most complete Trial 
Grounds in America. Handsomely bound in 
covers lithographed in nine colors it shows, 
with the colored plates Seven Choice Novelties 
in Vegetables, Three Superb “Spencer” Sweet 
Peas and the most beautiful New Giant-flow- 
ered Pansies,—all accurately painted from 
nature. With hundreds of illustrations from 
photographs and carefully written descrip- 
tions it is A SAFE GUIDE to success in the 
gardenand should be consulted by all planters. 
While too costly a book to send unsolicited 
(except to our regular customers), we are. 
pleased to mail it FREE to every one who 
values Quality in Seeds. Shall we mail YOU 
a copy? If so, kindly write your address 


plainly and mail postal,—To-day ! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Building, Philadelphia 


over #35 


Guaranteed 


A bona-fide written guarantee with every 
pair—means freedom from defective leather 
and workmanship; insures perfect fit and 
absolute comfort. 

If Hanovers do not fit they are returnable 
for a pair that does fit, or if a flaw develops 
in leather or workmanship, they’) gg 
be replaced, repaired, or money re- 
funded, as the case warrants. 

Hanover styles are the latest, 
and the materials the finest— 
oak-tanned soles, solid 
leather box-toes and coun- 
ters. Full of comfort and 
satisfaction. Maker direct to 
wearer, $3 instead of five. 

Thirty-seven Hanover shoe-stores 
in 30 cities. Write for location of 
nearest store; alsostyle bookand 
system offoot-measurement. Tf 
not near a Hanover Store, or- 
der by mail direct from fac- 
tory. Give style wanted 

and size of last comforta- { 

ble shoes, add 25cforex- 4g 
pressage, and we’ll ship 

prepaid same day order 

is received. 


SHEPPARD & 
Myers Co. 
Factory, Hanover, Pa. 


Do it yourself with our 


$162° HOLLOW BLOCK 4:. 

—— MACHINE. Save Money (*4 

We give complete instructions. 
Catalog Free. 

Book of Designsand FloorPlans, 
10 cts. in silver or stamps. =a re 

REED MFG. CO., Box 107, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


All Safety Razor Blades £1 
Including all double- edged blades espe- 2C 
cially. Youcan’t afford to throw away your 

dull blades. We sterilize, resharpen and return your 
own blades better than new at this trifling cost. 
State make of blades and we will send you a con- 


venient mailing package free. Write today. Address 
KEENEDGE Co., 800 Keenedge Bldg., Chicago 


Pe ae ee eo ny 


aL OT 2) EE ARE EBT A ILE SE LIT 
THE STANDARD PAPER FOR BUSINESS STATIONERY 
—“LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK” 


Any letter that is 
worth careful word- 
ing is worthy of fine 


paper. 

Any letter that carries a hope 
ought to be on paper that wins 
a welcome. Any letter that 
pleads a chance for your goods 
or services demands a paper 
which makes friends with the 
reader’s eyes and his sense of 
quality. 


OLO HAMPSHIRE BOND 


is the business paper that does 
business. It is the proper fin- 
ish for a well-built reason. The 
finish is the first thing seen. It 


has the convincing look, which 
is half the battle. 


That it pays always to use OLD HAMPSHIRE 
Bonp for commercial stationery is the testi- 
mony of prudent business men. Prove this 
for yourself—let us give you the OLD 
FIAMPSHIRE BonD Book of Specimens. It 
contains suggestive specimens of letterheads 
and other business forms, printed, litho- 
graphed and engraved on white and fourteen 
colors of OLD HAMPSHIRE 
Bonp, 


Hampshire 
Paper Company 


Only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 


—_ 
WADE “A LITTLE BETTER THAN SEEMS NECESSARY” 
—“LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK" 


With the Music Master 
on your Talking Machépe 
graph you can reali 
expectations in the rep 


Wood Horn 
or Phono- 


is built on the scie 
rendering a resona 
duction with perf¢ 


' THE 


and imported spruce, finished with a beautiful 
French polish. 
SENT ON ONE WEEK’S TRIAL. Your money re- 


funded if you are not satisfied. 


If your dealer can't supply the Music Master Wood 
Horn, write us. Illustrated description on request. 


SHEIP & VANDEGRIFT, Inc. 


Manufacturers and Patentees 


813 N. 5th Street, Philadelphia 


McGlineS ner qstationert 


I make a specialty of fine Die Stamped Stationery for personal cor- 
respondence. My new system enables me to furnish this high-grade 
stationery for less than one-third the price others ask. Hundreds 
of pleased customers all over the U.S. express delight and surprise 
at the low price and high quality of my stationery. AllI ask isa 
small trial order — send me 50c for a sample lot of Letter Paper, 
Envelopes and Postcards Die Stamped with your Monogram or 
Initial —1I guarantee not only to please and surprise you, but that 
you could not duplicate the value elsewhere for three times the 
price. If you don’t care to order a sample lot, write me anyhow; 
let me send my samples. I also make all kinds of business and 
professional stationery, visiting cards, etc. Good agents wanted. 


FRED H.McCLURE, Box A 462, Detroit, Mich. 
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THE LONG ARM OF THE 
SECRET POLICE 


(Continued from Page 4) 


the horizon the engineer corps was hard at 
work altering the position of the batteries. 
What that little visit of the Kaiser cost the 
British Government no one knows but the 
officials of the British War Office, and they 
won’t tell. 

The secret political agents of the 
European Governments are, as a rule, men 
whose honor is more or less doubtful; they 
form, as it were, a guild whose ranks 
are recruited from all classes of society. 
Usually they are well-bred people, famil- 
iar with several languages, of charming 
manners and excellent appearance, but 
burdened with moral defects, who have 
suffered shipwreck in their own class, 
but still retain sufficient external polish 
and grace of manner to be able easily to 
deceive those who are ignorant of their 
former lives. Among them are adventurers 
and political refugees whose dark past is 
difficult to brighten, and who, as widely- 
traveled men, have sharpened their wits to 
such a degree that they can track and dis- 
cover what an army of the best official 
detectives could not find out. But there 
are also persons of another class, morally 
corrupt, avaricious, traitorous subjects of 
their own Governments, whose need or 
greed for gold causes them to act as spies 
on the nations whose uniform they wear. 
But sometimes a letter addressed to a 
foreign embassy miscarries, the agents of 
the secret police arrest some trusted officer 
of the army or navy, and a court martial 
has a secret sitting. Then, one morning, 
the troops of the garrison are paraded, and 
a haggard, pale-faced man in uniform is 
walked slowly down the lines. Two non- 
commissioned officers step forward and tear 
the epaulets from his shoulders and the 
emblems of rank from his sleeves and 
cap; they cut the buttons from his tunic 
and finally break in two the sword he has 
disgraced, and throw the pieces at his feet. 
Then the drums rattle out the roll of dis- 
honor, and with hanging head the traitor 
passes down the lines again, this time to a 
prison-van and a transport-ship, to New 
Caledonia or Devil’s Isle—and to remorse. 


Americans Trailed by Turkish Spies 


It is not unnatural, perhaps, that every 
absolute sovereign should wish to have a 
secret police. No one is better served in 
this respect than those two _past-masters 
in statecraft, Wilhelm of Germany and 
Abdul Hamid of Turkey. They both know 
perfectly well that there is a kind of tacit 
conspiracy to keep disagreeable things 
from their ears, that they are seldom told 
the whole truth, and that they are liable 
to be deceived as to the real motives of 
their Ministers, as to the attitude of for- 
eign ambassadors, and as to the general 
view entertained of themselves by the 
masses of their peoples. They have organ- 
ized, therefore, systems of espionage of 
their own, whereby they are able to keep 
their fingers ever on the pulse of public 
opinion, to be informed immediately of the 
doings, sayings and opinions of their Min- 
isters, and to keep a close supervision over 
their subjects and the strangers within 
their gates. 

One of Abdul Hamid’s most trusted ad- 
visers is an American sailor of fortune, 
Bucknam Pasha, now commander of the 
seagoing division of the Ottoman fleet. 
And yet this bluff, open-minded sea-dog, 
who has never hesitated to tell the Sultan 
exactly what he thought, has been sur- 
rounded by agents of the secret police 
from the first day he set foot in Constan- 
tinople. His butler, his cook, his body- 
servant, the doorkeeper of the apartment 
in which he lives, are all in the pay of the 
secret service. He cannot take a drive in 
the suburbs of the capital, or go quail- 
shooting across the Bosphorus in Anatolia, 
or cruise in his yacht on the Marmora, that 
he does not find himself accompanied by 
one or more spies in the guise of naval 
aides-de-camp. I remember that on one 
occasion, a year or two ago, I was cruising 
along the Anatolian coast with Bucknam 
in his yacht, the Oberon. By some unex- 
plainable piece of good fortune we had suc- 
ceeded in escaping the ,vigilance of the 
spies and had embarked unobserved, as we 
thought, so that, with the exception of a 
handful of Turkish sailors to handle the 


boat, we found ourselves alone and at lib- 
erty to speak our thoughts—a feeling few 
men know in Turkey. That night we 
dropped anchor off Maltepé, a tiny hamlet 
on a deserted part of the Asiatic coast, and 
about the most unlikely place in the world 
in which to searchfor us. But before three 
hours had passed we saw a catque shoot out 
from shore, and a few minutes later one of 
Bucknam’s aides, Lieutenant R Bey, 
clambered aboard with the plausible expla- 
nation that he had been quail-shooting 
along that portion of the coast, that he had 
had the good fortune to recognize the yacht, 
and that he had come out in the hope that 
we would take him back to Constantinople 
with us. The truth of the matter was that 
as soon as the secret police authorities 
learned that the Oberon had sailed with 
only two Americans aboard, every town 
and hamlet along the coast was notified by 
telegraph to look out for us, and, imme- 
diately news of our whereabouts was re- 
ceived, R: Bey was sent in a torpedo 
boat in pursuit. Some days later a friend 
in the Turkish secret service, growing con- 
fidential over a dinner-table, told me that 
the chief of police had been kept informed 
by telegraph of every place at which we 
touched during our brief cruise, what we 
bought at each, with whom we spoke and 
what we said. 


The Bandmaster’s Break 


In no part of the Empire has the system 
of espionage become so intolerable as in 
Syria. Letters are opened, telegrams inter- 
cepted, post-cards confiscated, and scores 
of educated and intelligent Syrians have, 
to my actual knowledge, been thrown into 
loathsome prisons for having in their pos- 
session works dealing with questions of 
constitutional government. Every third 
person is a spy, and though conditions have 
considerably improved since the Young 
Turks have come into power, the days are 
not yet past when even the slightest allu- 
sion to freedom in the political sense is 


sufficient to send the speaker to the burn- | 


ing sands of the Hedjaz or the fever-ridden 
oasis of Tripoli. A story for which I do not 
care to vouch, but which, from my knowl- 
edge of Turkish police methods I have rea- 
son to think is true, runs something like 
this. Some two or three years ago an 
American squadron, cruising in the Medi- 
terranean, was expected to pay a visit to 
Beirut. The Vali (the Governor-General), 
wishing to show due honor to the Ameri- 
cans, ordered the regimental bandmaster 
to procure copies of the American national 
anthem and have his band practice it, that 
it might be played with pleasing effect 
upon the arrival of the fleet. The order 
was cabled to a music house in London, 
and in due course there arrived copies of 
The Star-Spangled Banner, the scores hav- 
ing the words of the song in English be- 
neath. With these before them the band 
began to practice assiduously. The local 
chief of the secret police, a typical Turkish 
official, who had been educated in Europe, 
and who was, in consequence, conversant 
with several languages, happened to be 
driving past the barrack-yard one morning 
while the band was in the throes of its 
struggle with the American composition. 
Being himself something of a musician, the 
police official stopped his carriage and, sum- 
moning the bandmaster, inquired the name 
of the piece which the musicians were tor- 
turing. The leader proudly produced a 
copy of The Star-Spangled Banner, down 
which the official ran his eye. Suddenly he 
straightened up. ‘‘By the beard of the 
Prophet, what means this?” he thundered, 
turning on the trembling musician. “Www- 
wh-wh-what is it, Excellency? Wh-wh- 
what is the matter?” faltered the other. 
“Matter enough!” roared the police offi- 
cial. ‘‘Treason—nothing less! Do you 
long to find yourself an exile in Fezzan? 
Listen! This perfidious music reads: ‘The 
star-spangled banner, oh, long may it wave 
o’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave!’ Imbecile! Blockhead! Don’t you 
know that this is not the land of, the 
free or the home of the brave—this is 
TURKEY!” Out came the ever-ready 
blue pencil, words and music alike were 
marked across, and when the American 
squadron dropped anchor in St. George’s 
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A NEW. A-RE-CO 
APARTMENT. 


A Safe Investment 
for your January Funds 


OUR dividend earnings for the 

past few months should yield you 
6% interest for the new year. A-R-E 
6% Gold Bonds offer you an oppor- 
tunity to participate in one of the safest 
and most profitable business enterprises 
intheworld—the purchase and improve- 
ment of New York City real estate along 
the line of the city’s greatest growth. 


By investing in A-R-E 6% Gold 
Bonds you secure the three essentials 
of an ideal investment: 


AMPLE SECURITY 
LIBERAL RETURN 

CASH AVAILABILITY 
ESE Bonds are secured by the entire 
Assets of the American Real Estate 
Company—over $11,000,000.00. For 21 years 
this Company has paid 6% interest—has returned 
nearly $4,000,000.00 in interest and principal 


BYE! to thousands of investors. Issued in two forms: 


6% COUPON BONDS 
For those who wish to invest $100 or more 


For Income Earning, paying 
interest semi-annually by coupons, 
6% ACCUMULATIVE BONDS 
For those who wish to save $25 or more a year 


For Income Saving, purchas- 
able by instalment payments calry- 
ing liberal surrender privileges. 


Write today for literature giving complete 
information, including map of New York City 
showing location of the Company's properties. 


American Weal Estate Co. 


Founded 1888 Assets over $11,000,000 
Capital and Surplus over $1,600,000 


511 Night and Day Bank Bldg. 
527 Fifth Avenue 


Going to Build? 


Neponset Waterproof and Air Tight Building Paper on 
walls beneath clapboards or shingles means a yearly saving 
of one-third in heating cost. It makes rooms comfortable and 
healthy, and free from draughts and dampness. 


Neponset Building Paper 


See that it is used on your house. Write for booklet, 
“‘Gomfortable Homes,” it tells the story you ought to know. 


A bungalow, garage, barn, or any kind ofa building, from a 
poultry house to a factory, needs a good roofing—one easy to 
apply, that will prove durable and attractive— will not leak. 
No trouble to those who use Paroid Roofing. It is absolutely 
unaffected by any climatic extremes. 


Paroid Roofing 


has stood the test of time. Our booklet ‘‘Paroid Proofs’? will 
tell you why it is the best. Write for it and free sample. 


F. W. BIRD & SON, 230 Mill Street, E. Walpole, Mass. 
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The newest Shur-On style ( 
If you wear glasses or need “ 
glasses, you should have our book. 


“ Styles and Innovations in Eyeglasses’ @ 
embodies the results of our 45 years’ ex- § 
perience in the proper making and fitting 


of glasses. Tells and shows how your 
glasses should look, fit and feel; why 
Shur-Ons are the most stylish, comfort- 
able and helpful; what you have a right 
to expect from any optician; how even 
the jinest lenses are often ruined by 
ill-fitting frames and mountings. 

Write today for this valuable book. New 
and enlargededition just issued. Free on request. 

RB. Kirstein Sons Co., Dept.B Pull 

Established 1864 Rochester, N. Y. i 
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Here’s 
individuality 


Style that’s 
different 


winter favorites—built to with- 
stand dampness and cold. 


Essential to health is perfect 
foot protection— the Florsheim 


shoe furnishes it. Most styles 
$5.00 and $6.00. 


Write for style book 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


Ideal System of Water r Supply | 


If there’s a spring or stream on your ground, you 
can have, at small expense, a continuous supply of 
running water delivered under strong pressure for 
use in the kitchen, bathroom, laundry, stable and 
for spraying the garden, by simply installing a 


Niagara 
Hydraulic Ram 


Works automatically, requires no attention and 
is cheaper than any other pump or power. Don’t 
install any water systein until you 
write for a copy of our catalogue 
**4 D,”’ which explains our method 
and gives you the cost. Also ask 
for our guaranteed estimate. We 
furnish Caldwell TowersandTanks. ¢ 


Niagara Hydraulic Engine Co. 
140 Nassau St., New York 
Factory: Chester, Pa. 
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“A sweep of the hand sets it spinning” 


“THE IDEAL 


Ball-bearing Top” 


The youngest child 


Is will spin for Pp 


can spin it for there is minutes. Each top 
no winding. Beautiful- packed in Box with 6 
ly Nickeled. Nothing colored disks. A 


touch of the finger 
while top is spinning 
makes beautiful 
color com- 
binations, 


to wear out. Rubber 
Tire prevents ra 
to fingers or ; : 
furniture. 
Buy of 
your 
Dealer 


or Send us 


25c. 


CUSHMAN & 240 West 23d St., 
DENISON MFG. CO. New York City 
Will keep a child quietly amused for hours 


WORLD’S BEST INCUBATOR 


Has stood all tests in all climates 
for 15 years. Don’t experiment, 
get certainty. Geta 
SUCCESSFUL 

Incubatorand Brooder. Anybody 
canoperatethemandmake money. 
Let us prove it to you. Booklet, 2 
“Proper Care and F eeding of 
Chicks, DucksandTurkeys,’’10c. 


Poultry paper, 1 year,10c. Write for free eutalog: 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO.,5482ndSt. Des Moines, Ta. 


150 varieties fine foreign, 15¢; 50 
varieties Asia only, 35c; 50 varieties 
Africaonly, 35¢; 1000 mixed foreign, 
25c. 5 Japanese and new list free. 


PHILA. STAMP CO., 1204 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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Bay it was greeted with the strains of their 
national anthem—with that particular bar 
left out. 

Here is another story of the secret po- 
lice for which I can vouch, however, and 
which is interesting as showing that noth- 
ing is too trivial or minute to escape their 
attention. When William Jennings Bryan, 
during his recent tour of the globe, was 
leaving Syria for Constantinople, a zealous 
missionary, bidding him farewell, pressed 
into the hand of the Nebraskan a religious 
tract which was headed, Christ Came to 
Earth to Save All Sinners. Mr. Bryan 
placed the tract in the top of his trunk, 
and upon his arrival at Constantinople it 
was promptly confiscated by the police, 
together with all his other literature. A 
protest was made through the American 
Ambassador, and three days later his books 
and papers were returned uninjured. The 
tract alone had been tampered with, and 
that, by the clever use of red ink, had been 
made to read, Christ Came to Earth to 
Save All CHRISTIAN Sinners. 


The Snooping Archeologist 


The Russian bear has long had his eye 
on that strip of Asiatic Turkey which 
forms a highroad between Trebizond on 
the Black Sea and Alexandretta on the 
Mediterranean. Just at present it is a 
sort of highroad for Armenian refugees and 
political agitators, but one of these days, 
perhaps, the Bear will shamble down from 
the north and gather it in, just as he 
gathered in Georgia and the Caucasus and 
Turkestan, for he is in sad need of an out- 
let to a southern sea. Hence this disturbed 
area forms a field for the activities of 
Russian secret agents, who, under the 
guise of commercial travelers and mer- 
chants in search of foreign trade, or as be- 
spectacled archeologists, steadily carry on 
their work of inciting discontent and even 
open rebellion among the Sultan’s Arme- 
nian and Kurdish subjects. Every now 
and then you read in the newspapers of the 
atrocities committed by Kurdish bands on 
the defenseless Armenians, and, like some 
thousands of your fellow-citizens, you wax 
virtuously indignant and proclaim to the 
breakfast-table that Abdul Hamid ought 
to be wiped out. Pray do not imagine for 
an instant that these periodical outbursts 
of religious fanaticism, as they appear 
to be, are instigated by Abdul Hamid. 
Far from it. He is much too clever a 
diplomat thus to needlessly arouse the 
anger of the Christian Powers (he tried 
the experiment once in Constantinople in 
98 and found it didn’t pay), and when he 
protests his innocence of any complicity in 
them he is only speaking the truth. The 
real instigator of these anti-Christian 
demonstrations is itself a Christian Power, 
and the gold which it pays so liberally to 
certain bloodthirsty Kurdish chieftains 
for services rendered has on it a double 
eagle. One of these days, however, when 
the time is opportune and the stage is fully 
set, there will be one massacre too many, 
and Russia, in a burst of righteous wrath, 
will find herself obliged to ‘‘temporarily 
occupy” these troubled districts with her 
troops, that her co-religionists in Armenia 
may be saved from further Mohammedan 
persecution. I know the chief of the 
Russian spies who is carrying on the pre- 
liminary campaign in Western Asia. He is 
a very delightful and entertaining person 
indeed, with charming manners and a 
highly-cultivated taste for caviar and 
vodka. He used to pose as a dilettante 
archeologist and snooped diligently around 
all the ruins from Sidon to Lake Van, which 
gave him an excellent excuse for conversing 
with all sorts of queer people, but not, I 
fear, on archeological subjects. But one 
day a Russian grand duke came on a visit 
to Damascus, which is the headquarters 
of an army corps and is, in consequence, 
packed with Turkish spies, and the sup- 
posed archeologist thought wise to call on 
His Imperial Highness. All might have 
passed off well enough, but the grand duke 
was taken unaware, and before he realized 
what he was saying he had blurted out the 
real name of the archzologically-inclined 
gentleman—and it did not happen to be 
the name by which he was known in 
Turkey, where no one had ever dreamed 
of addressing so eminent a professor as 
Colonel—and all this in the presence of a 
group of quietly-observant Turkish officials. 
Though the Russian still remains in 
Turkey, his value as a secret agent has 
been nullified, for his real vocation was 
made known by a slip of a royal tongue, 
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25c 


The New Price 


For Famous Holeproof Sox 


The lowest price of these sox was formerly 
33%4C a pair. 

Yet now —at 25c-— you get the same—the 
identical quality that you got before. So the 
reduction is in the price alone. We now save 
you a half.a dollar on every six pairs you buy. 
The reason we can do this is as follows: 


The Best Yarn— Which We Use 
Exclusively—Now Costs Us 10c 
per Pound Less Than Before 


We now pay an average of 63c per lb.—which 
is the top market price for the finest Egyptian 
and Sea Island cotton yarn that the world pro- 
duces. Before we paid 73¢ for this identical yarn. 

Were it not for this fact, we would be forced 
to cheapen the grade of ‘the sox in order to 
sell you six pairs as we now do for $1.50—50c 
less than before. 


The Saving is Yours—Not Ours 
We could buy yarn, as others do, for less 
than half what we pay. 
But the sox wouldn’t be soft and comfortable. 
You’d wear them only once. 
See if “‘Holeproof”’ aren’t softer and finer 
than any sox you know. 


We Your Hote bnswrod ? 


But be sure when you buy that the name 
s “Holeproof”’—-the original guaranteed sox— 


For there are over 100 imitations now made 


on the ‘‘Holeproof” idea. The sox from 
which so many others are patterned are the 
most likely to please you. 

It took 31 years to perfect ‘‘ Holeproof.” It 
will take that long to perfect the others. 

But we leave it to you—compare all kinds. 
Then get what your judgment says. 

If yourdealerhasn’t them, order direct fromus. 


rFAR@uUS 
floleprooffiosiery 


FOR MEN WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN 
Six Pairs Guaranteed Six Months 


Holeproof Sox—6 pairs, $1.50. Medium and light weight. 
Black, light and dark tan, navy blue, pearl gray, and black with 
white feet. Sizes, 94% to 12. Six pairs of a size and weight in a 
box. All one color or assorted, as desired. 

Holeproof Sox (extra light weight)— Made entirely of Sea 
Island cotton. 6 pairs, $2.00. 

Holeproof Lustre-Sox —6 pairs, $3. Finished like silk. Extra 
light weight. Black, navy blue, light and dark tan, and pearl 
gray.. Sizes, 9% to 12. 

Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, $2. Medium weight. 
Black, tan, and black with white feet. Sizes, 
8 to ll. 

Holeproof Lustre-Stockings —6 pairs, $3. 
Finished like silk. Extra light weight. Tan 
and black. - Sizes, 8 to 11. 

Boys’ Holeproof Stockings —6 pairs, $3. 
Black andtan. Specially reinforced knee, heel 


and toe. Sizes, 5 to 11. 
Misses’ Holeproof Stockings —6 pairs, $3. 
Black andtan. Specially reinforced knee, heel 
and toe. Sizes, 5 to 94%. These are the best Reg. U.S. Pat. 
children’s hose made today. J Office, 1906 


Ask for our free book, ‘How to Make 


Your Feet Happy.’’ 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., 255 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sectional 
Bookcases 


The Lundstrom Sectional 
Bookcases are made for and 
universally used in the finest 
homes and offices throughout 
the country. 

Artistic appearance, solidity 
of construction, with latest 
practical improvements, com- 
bine to make them the leading 

Sectional Bookcases. 
Rigid economy, acquired by the 
manufacture of a single product 
in large quantities, combined with 
our modern methods of selling 
direct to the user, enable us to offer a 
superior article at a considerable saving 

in cost to the purchaser. 


ON APPROVAL 1 O O PER SECTION 
FREIGHT PAID © AND UP 

Send for our latest Catalogue No. 25 in which we illustrate the different grades from neatly 

finished Solid Oak to the highly polished Solid Mahogany cases for the more elaborate library. 


THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. COMPANY, LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 


Moon Light Waltz 


Written by Fred Stone, appeals to lovers of the 
better class of music. To anyone in U.S. or 
Canada sending the name and address of one 
or more dancing teachers, and 10c in stamps 
to cover cost of mailing, we will send an advance 
copy of this most beautiful waltz-song medley. 


WILLARD TIFFANY PUBLISHING CO. 
St. Clair and Doan Sts, Cleveland, Ohio 


New York Office—Flatiron Bldg. 


andothernew Bs 
Arousal Curry Comb Saoioe 
Indispensable. Make their own demand. 
First applicants control unlimited sales. 
Large profits. Write for proof and trial offer. 


CLEAN tei! Se bee 235 Racine, badass 


The 
e ° ° 
University of Chicago 
OFFERS 
350 of its class-room courses by corre- 
spondence, Onemaytakeup High School 
or College studies at almost any pointand 
do half the work for a Bachelor degree. 
Coursesfor Teachers, Writers, Ministers, 
Bankers, Farm and Home Economists, 
and many in other vocations. 


The U.of C., Div.C, Chicago, Ill. 


This bank, which protects its depositors with capital a ai of over six and one 
half million dollars, welcomes the single dollar of the man or woman of moderate 
means just as much as the thousands of the von Send to-day for free booklet‘ M.” 


ets OMLO: : 
RESOURCES OVER 


“MILLION: DOLLARS 


The first Derby made in America was a 


C&K 


oF and colorsin 


Knapp- Felt 
Leg een Derbies and 


soft hats aftord a satis- 
factory opportunity for 


individual selection. 


Knapp-Felt DeLuxe hats 
are Six Dollars. Knapp-Felts 


are Four Dollars, everywhere. 
Write for The Hatman. 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 
840 Broadway, New York 


PAPER DIAPERS 
APPEAL T0 THE 
MOTHER OF THE BABE 


lin the tirsthid that ever worea 
paper Diaper Dont llook good to you? 


] HAVE worn Whitelaw Paper Diapers since the day I was 

born, 10 months now, and have never for one minute been 
scalded or chafed. Very few babies in this world can say 
that. Made of very strong velvety paper as soft as cotton, a 
perfect absorbent, medicated under the direction of a chemist 
to prevent chafing, and shaped to fit. To be worn inside the 
regular Diaper and destroyed when soiled. We could fill a 
column in their praise, but any Mother will know. Cost less 
than one centeach. 75 cts. per 100, at Factory, or will mail 
50 postpaid for $1.00. Also make the famous Whitelaw 
Paper Blankets, Sanitary, Healthful and Warm, $3.00 
per dozen f. 0. b. Cincinnati, or two full size as sample by 
mail, postpaid, for One Dollar. Not sold in stores. 


Whitelaw Paper Goods Co., Dept. 4, Cincinnati, O. 


Always Ready! 
Press the top —and 
there’s your hook! 


That's all the Handihook needs — 
a thumb-push. No hammering or 
screwing like with ordinary hooks. 
That's why it's better. 
Small in size but big in strength. It 
is so scientifically constructed that you 
can hang anything up to 10 Ibs. on it and 
Actual Size it won't flinch. Won't disfigure wall or 
woodwork. The Handihook is ‘‘just 
the thing’’ for hanging up pictures, calendars, p 
whisks, towels, coats, waists, skirts, reference 
books, utensils, etc., etc. Handsomely designed 
and finished. Brass, 25¢ doz. Gun Metal, 
Nickel and Antique Copper, 30¢ doz. 


and dealer’s name 
Send 10c for sampie set. 
A.GOERTZ &co. 
282 Morris Ave. 


Secure, } 
See angle 
of pin 


quick selling novelty ever 
= = put out is our 


7  2-PIECE 
DINNER 
PAIL SET 


Set consists of steel knife and fork with polished wood 
handles, brass riveted, sliding each into the other, as 
shown, Every working cai bare one atsight. Get it 
while it’s new. Write today for special proposition. 
D. THOMAS MFG. CO.,17 Barney Block, Dayton, O. 


STUDY 
LAW 
_AT 
HOME 


The oldest and best school. 
adapted to every one. 


Instruction by mail 
Recognized by courts and 
educators. Experienced and competent instruct- 
ors. Takes spare time only. Three courses — 
Preparatory, Business, College. Prepares for 
practice. Will better yourcondi- = 
tion and prospects in business. @jam 
Students and graduates (& 
everywhere. Full particulars 
and Easy Payment Plan free. 
Sprague Correspondence 
Pistia of jee 
658 Majestic Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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and now, wherever he goes, he is himself 
tracked by spies. 

No division of the international secret 
police is more devious in its ways than the 
mysterious Third Section, for the Musco- 
vite combines the incisive reasoning of the 
European with the wily methods of the 
Oriental. Shortly after the atrocities at 
Kishinef the correspondent of one of the 
great British weeklies visited Russia for 
the purpose of obtaining a series of photo- 
graphs of the disturbed districts and their 
inhabitants. Being a man of high personal 
standing and considerable literary fame, 
and bearing letters of introduction to many 
persons high in power, he was shown the 
most marked attentions, and the secret 
police, who invariably interfere with the 
movements of foreign journalists, placed 
no obstacles whatever in his way. To 
his own surprise he was given an absolutely 
free hand and allowed to photograph what- 
ever he pleased. Three months he spent 
in the Tsar’s dominions, traveling and 
photographing from Archangel to Odessa 
and to his heart’s content. Then, laden 
with negatives which promised to increase 
his reputation and that of his journal, 
he started for home. But at the frontier 
he was stopped. The agents of the Third 
Section rifled his every box and bag. 
They even removed the films from his 
camera and opened the boxes of unexposed 
plates. Every photograph, every negative 
and every bit of writing on his person and 
in his luggage was seized. Then, and then 
only, was he permitted to proceed. The 
thousands of miles he had traveled and 
the hundreds of pictures he had taken had 
all gone for nought. Why? Ask the 
Russian secret police. 

The activities of the secret police know 
no frontiers. In January, 1907, two 
Russian political fugitives, flying from 
the wrath to come, left Russia between 
two days and made their way to Egypt, 
where they hoped to find asylum under 
the shadow of the British flag. But these 
men were of more than ordinary importance 
to the Russian Government; they held 
secrets which must not be divulged, so 
the telegraph wires were kept hot between 
the Nevski Prospect and Downing Street 
and between Downing Street and the 
British agency in Cairo, the real seat of the 
Government of Egypt, and at last Lord 
Cromer gave his consent to the extradition 
of the fugitives, who, unaware of all this 
international furore, believed themselves 
safely hidden away in the labyrinth of 
Alexandria’s native quarter. Then the 
long arm of that terrible Third Section, of 
which so much has been written but of 
which so little is known, reached out 
across those two thousand miles of land 
and water and plucked out those two 
miserable fugitives from their hiding- 
place in an Oriental bazar, and though an 
indignant mob smashed every window in 
the Russian consulate, and tore down the 
double eagle over the door, and though old 
Ibadi Pasha, the Governor, came to put it 
up again with apologies and a band of 
music and a battalion of soldiers, those 
two men were put aboard a Russian ship 
and went back to St. Petersburg in the 
hands of the secret police. To-day, if they 
are still alive, a letter, to reach them, 
would doubtless have to be marked Siberia. 


Identification by Finger Prints 


It seems to be a popular notion that the 
term Scotland Yard corresponds to what is 
called the detective bureau in New York. 
This is an erroneous impression. Scotland 
Yard is the headquarters, or central office, 
of the entire metropolitan police force of 
London, that division known as the crim- 
inal investigation department correspond- 
ing to our own detective bureau. Here is 
centralized the corps of picked men who 
devote themsleves exclusively to ferreting 
out serious crime, and whose name is a 
terror to evildoers over the face of the 
globe. The London police are under the 
command of Sir E. R. Henry, who, while 
Inspector-General of Police for the Lower 
Provinces of India, experimented with the 
system of finger impressions until he was 
convinced that, as compared with the 
Bertillon system of measurement, it was 
far superior as a means of identifying 
criminals. Sir Francis Galton has esti- 
mated that not one finger impression in 
sixty-four billion is likely to resemble any 
other, a finding which certainly shuts out 
the probability of confusing resemblances. 
In order to show me how quickly a set of 


| impressions could be located in the general 
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Regardless of what one pays 
for a motor car, if the funda- 
mental principles of the carare 
expensive to maintain, the cost 
per mile, as well as the depre- 
ciation, is abnormal. And 
this is true whether the car 
is constructed to humor ex- 
pensive tastes, or to sell on 


the attractiveness of its price. 

As you read in the evening, you do not 
light every room in the house, nor do you 
huddle up toacandle. ‘The former would 
be needless expense for the light you want. 
The latter would be insufficient and inefhi- 
cient—you provide a light whichis efficient 
for the comfort and service you require. 


For the same reasons you should not buy 
a many-cylindered pneumatic-tired motor 
car, which creates excessive expense for the 
actual service rendered. Nor should you 
purchase a flimsy, crudely-constructed car- 
riage motor car, which has neither the 
efficiency nor durability to be truly econom- 
ical. The Reliable Dayton corresponds 
to the light you read by. It supplies the 
efficiency and service you want without 
creating unnecessary expense. It is the 
product of brains, skill and experience 
combined with reliable materials and work- 
manship; it is cheapest in the end because 
built right in the beginning. 


Our catalogue, which talks straight to the point, 
and avoids the indirect generalities characteristic 
of motor car literature, will be sent on request. 


G RELIABLE DAYTON MOTOR CAR C0. 


CHICAGO 


all 


| BURROWES BILLIARD & POOL TABLE 


$x Down puts into your home any Table worth from $6 to $15. $2 a month pays balance. 
Higher priced Tables on correspondingly easy terms. Wesupply all cues, balls, &c., free. 


BECOME AN EXPERT AT HOME 


The Burrowes Home Billiard and Pool Table is a scientifically built Combination Table, 
adapted for the most expert play. It may be set on your dining-room or library table, 
or mounted on legs or stand. When not in use it may be set aside out of the way. 
NO RED TAPE-— On receipt of first instalment we will ship Table. Play on it one week. 
If unsatisfactory return it, and we will refund money. Write today for catalogue. 
THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 15 H STREET, PORTLAND, ME. 
If interested in BURROWES RUSTLESS FLY SCREENS, write for catalog S. 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED - - 
We have more than 100,000 satisfied customers in more than 17,000 cities, villages 
and towns in the United States who have each saved from $5 to $40 by buying a 
Kalamazoo stove or range on 


360 DAYS’ APPROVAL 


direct from our factory at actual factory prices. No stove or range has a higher 
reputation or gives better satisfaction. Yourunnorisk. You save all = = 
dealers’ profits. We pay the freight. 7 
Send a Postal for Catalogue 
For Coal or Wood Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue No. 152. 
For Gas Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue No. 808. 
Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Our patent oven thermometer makes baking ‘ 
and roasting easy. —_ 


Reliability and durability are the two essentials 
which the expert skater most carefully considers. 
In both particulars no other skate has ever been 
made to equal the celebrated 


BARNEY & BERRY 


(Quality made the name famous) 
Irving Brokaw says, ‘‘They helped me to win the 
championship.’’ See them at your hardware dealer’s. 
If he has not B. & B. Skates, send for illustrated 
catalog. 


It contains complete Hockey Rules and 
directions for constructing an ice rink. 


BARNEY & BERRY 
111 Broad Street Springfield, Mass. 


POULTRY SECRETS 


UR disclosure of many of the heretofore 
guarded secrets of successful poultry- 


men is creating a great sensation, and 
hundreds of copies of our book “ Poultry 
Secrets’’ have already been sold. One secret 
alone—that of getting an inexhaustible supply 
ofthe best winter poultry food at a cost of only 
15 cents per bushel—has been sold and is still 
being sold by an enterprising poultryman for 
$5.00. The secret of 


Alternating Males for Fertile Eggs 


is worth hundreds of dollars to the breeder 
who must have fertile eggs. Felch’s Mating 
Secret, Gowell’s Fattening Secret, Mendel’s 
disclosures of the Laws of Heredity, Bracken- 
bury’s Salt Secret, Hunter’s Secret of Success, 
the explanation of the Philo System are but 
a few of the many valuable disclosures, Use the 
secrets freely and profit, as many others have 
done, by knowing them. 


We Do Not Bind YoutoSecrecy 


FARM JOURNAL of Philadelphia is the leading farm paper 
of the country. It is clean, boiled down, cream not skim- 
milk. It treats topics in season, is written by practical men 
and women who know when they have said enough and 
quit. Its poultry department is strong and ably conducted, 
and its garden, orchard, household, stock, dairy and other 
departments are invaluable equally to the expert and begin- 
ner. Its Poultry Department is one of its strongest features. 


$1.00 


If you mention this magazine and your order reaches us by 
January 15th, we will send you a copy of the Lincoln Farm 
Almanac for 1909. It is filled with Lincoln stories and 
helpful recipes and information. Address, 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
927 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Farm Journal for Five 
years and a copy of 
Poultry Secrets for . 


BECOME 
NURSE 


Our entire method, 
including study and 
practice, taught by 
correspondence, 


Wl Tvs ts Mrs, E. L. Evens, of San Luis Obispo, 
Calif., a successful graduate of this school. 


| We have trained thousands’of women, 
4 beginners and practical nurses, in their 


own homes, to earn $10 to $25 a week. 
If you desire a larger sphere of influ- 
ence, greater independence, and wor- 
thier remuneration, 
Mail this Coupon 


| The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


305 Main Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Please send your 56 pp. Blue Book for 1909, ex- 


plaining method, with stories of successful nurses, 
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file under this system, one of the detectives 
was sent out of the room and two sets of 
impressions were taken of my ten fingers. 


One set was placed in its file in the general | 


collection, the man was recalled, handed the 
set which corresponded with that in the file, 
and told to find the duplicate. The detect- 
ive produced it in less than two minutes. 
The methods employed by the British 
and French detectives are almost diamet- 
rically opposed. In England an arrested 
man is presumed to be innocent until 
he is proved guilty. ‘‘One moment,” the 
English detective solemnly cautions the 


captured criminal; ‘‘remember that what- | 


ever you say will be used against you.’ If 


a murderer is caught red-handed over his | 
victim he is held guiltless until the judge | 


sentences him. In France no such assump- 
tion is made. There the uncomfortable 


belief prevails that every one who can be | 


reasonably suspected of a crime is held to 
be guilty of that crime until his innocence 


is clearly proved. It must be admitted, of | 
course, that innocent men have sometimes | 


been punished, but this, as M. Hamard, of 
the Streté, will tell you, does not happen 


nearly so often as the public imagines, for | 


in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred an 


innocent man can at once prove his inno- | 


cence without the slightest bit of difficulty. 


Our Own Secret Service 


The title United States Secret Service 
applies to one branch of the Government 
only—a division in the office of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury at Washington. It is 
practically an independent bureau, having 
jurisdiction in all the States and Territories 
of the Union. There are twenty-eight 
districts throughout the country, each of 
which is under the immediate supervision 
of an operative-in-charge, with as many 
assistants and sub-headquarters in each 
district as may be found necessary. There 
are other branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment doing work of a confidential nature 
—secret agents in the customs service, 
special agents in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, inspectors in the Post-Office 
Department; but none of these belong to 
the secret service proper. All information 


| as to the number of men in the field, their 


names and official stations, is withheld by 
the administrative officers in the interests 
of efficiency, and in this respect the Ameri- 
can Secret Service, though frequently ridi- 
culed by police officials, is unique, less being 
known about its operations than any sim- 
ilar organization in the world. 

While the primary function of the Ameri- 
can Secret Service is the suppression of 
counterfeiting, the detection of land frauds 
and the like, it has been used for other 
purposes, to the distinct advantage of the 
Government. During the war with Spain 
it was employed to checkmate the opera- 
tions of Spanish agents in the United 
States; it arrested a number of spies and 
brought about the expulsion from Canada 
of a former naval attaché of the Spanish 
Legation, who had established a base of 
operations across the Canadian frontier. 
At the time when the entire country, in- 
cluding the authorities at Washington and 
the officers of the army and navy, was 
guessing as to the whereabouts of Cervera’s 
fleet, and later as to that of Camara, much 
wonder was expressed that the American 
Government had not in Europe an active 
secret service corps which would be able 
to furnish the information so badly needed 
at that critical time. Although, as the 
result of almost criminal folly on the part 
of the authorities, no such corps was in 
existence, we were not entirely unrepre- 
sented in the enemy’s country during the 
war, for one American agent, a gentleman 
of brilliant educational attainments and 
high social standing, not only made a 
complete tour of the fortified coast towns 
and naval establishments in the Spanish 
peninsula, but was actually entertained 
and shown the military dispositions by 
General Weyler himself, the American spy 
having presented himself, on the strength 
of an altered passport, as a German physi- 
cian traveling for pleasure. Three times 
was he discovered while making plans and 
photographs of fortifications, once he was 
actually captured in the act, and his sub- 
lime audacity in demanding the protection 
of the German consul, and the fact that his 
identity was vouched for by General Weyler 
himself, were all that saved him from a wall, 
a firing squad, and six feet of Spanish soil. 

Editor’s Note — This is the first of two papers on 
the world’s secret police. The second will appear 
next week. 
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Remington 


Every merit that Remington Typewriters have always had. 
Every merit that any typewriter has ever had. 
New and revolutionary improvements that no typewriter has ever had. 


Have 


Model 10, with Column Selector. Model 11, with Built-in Tabulator 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


“* Wearers 
of Rice & 
Hutchins’ Shoes 
are comfortably, 
tastefully and eco- 
nomically shod.’’ 


There’s a reason! 
EE TARO ESSE TT 


A boot like this for man or boy is the best 
thing in footwear that money can buy 
for winter wear. Storm-proof, dura- 

®, ble, warm and dry. Made in “All 
America” high cut blucher, 12 to 17-nch 


top, tan oil grain stock, with solid heavy soles. 


. ACCORDING 
Price $5.50 UP (38 LENGTH 
BY EXPRESS 50 CENTS EXTRA. 


Our well-known Brands of Shoes are sold generally & 
by Dealers throughout the U.S. & 


White to-day for Our Family Footwear Catalogue. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
Dept. A, 10 and 12 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


on account of its artistic simplicity, and because it is 
lower in price than any other sectional bookcase of this 
style. Don’t fail to get our prices before you buy—it means 
a saving to you. Besides you get a bookcase guaranteed by 
us and your furniture dealer, that is not surpassed in workman- 

ship, construction and finish. 
is also the lowest in price 


Our Mission Desk Section § 78? pores on PS 


like a desk, yet inexpensive and beautiful, and requires no extra floor space. 
Send for our big free catalog which explains clearly about the famous Gunn 
line in oak or mahogany, in any color desired. No unsightly iron bands, no 
sectional ear marks. Non-binding, roller-bearing doors that can be removed 
by simply unhooking. Dealers sell the Gunn line—or we ship direct. 


\ Th ; 
ROTECT: 
Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. Estab. 1869 


40 different U. S. stamps for 
thenames oftwocollectorsand 
2c. postage —1,000 mixed foreign 17c.— 100 different U. S. 19c.— 
10 different foreign coins 15c.—40 Japan on colored sheet 19c. 


TOLEDO STAMP COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 


SIFT WEEK’S ASHES 
IN A FEW MINUTES 


Here’s the sifter you've 
alwaysheeded—no work,no dirt, 
no waste—just solid convenience and 
the greatest economy. 


HILL’S HUSTLER 
ASH SIFTER 


quickly pays for itself in saving of fuel, work, 
dirt and time. Fits ordinary barrel or iron 
can—lasts alifetime. Send for one today or 
write for big Folder 5 with all particulars. 
Sold by hardware and housefurnish- 
ing stores everywhere. Address 
HILL DRYER COMPANY 


305 Park Avenue 
Worcester, Mass. 


A stylish, service- B 
able hat; genuine 
English Felt, flexi- 
ble sweat band, trim- 
med with neat out- 
sideribbon,fordress 
or business. Would 
sell for $2.00 in most § 
hat stores. Unequal- 
led for traveling, motoring, golfing, yachting, etc. fj 
Folds intoa neat, compact roll without damaging. 
All sizes. Four colors: Black, Brown, Green and Gray 
mixtures. Weight 4 ounces. Postpaid on receipt of $1.00. 
State size and color desired. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


PANAMA HAT CO., 181A William St., New York City : 


DO YOU WANT TO 


Make More Money? 


More than many a man makes at a trade? 
Do you want to make extra money in your 
spare time? We want Agents for the 


RADIUMITE soxixe STROP 


A new discovery, covered by 16 patents. The most 
popular and quickest selling specialty ever put 
) out. Anybody can sellit at sight. Big value 
for the money. Guaranteed to give satisfac- 


tion or mene’ crop, Let RALOR FREE 
us show you how to make from $3 to $10 a 


day. No experience necessary. Outfit free 
to workers. Write today. 


R. Thomas Mfg. Co., 314 Barney Blk., Dayton, 0. 


The “CADO” Fountain Pencil 


Requires no sharpening, has 
no metal parts and 
iia nothing to get 
” ~ out of order. 
adjustable in a neat es : 


fountain-pen like holder. Ask 

your stationer for it or send us 10 

cents for the pencil with a box of refills. 
PLAIN OR COPYING LEADS 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., 240 W. 23d St., New Yor 


BIG PHONOGRAPH OFFER 


Patented ; ~ |" 
The LEAD is 


The original Thomas A. Edison Phono- 
graph. Unequalled as an entertainer and 
fun maker. Immensely enjoyed by old 
and young, Plays waltzes, rag-time, 
sacred and concert music, operas— 
everything. Prices very low. 
I SHIP ON APPROVAL 

All the latest Edison Records, 35c 


EUGENE CLINE, 39 


each. Write today for my Big 
Free Catalogue No. 1, 


Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Boyd Syllabic System — written with only nine characters. No 
** Dositions ’’— no ‘‘ ruled lines’? — no‘‘ shading ’’— no ‘‘word- 
signs’? —no ‘‘cold notes.’’ Speedy, practical system that can 
be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago Correspondence 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


LEARN PLUMBING 


One of the best paid of all trades. Plumbers B | G 
are in demand everywhere at good wages. f 


They have short hours. By our method of 
instruction we make youaskilled, practical 
plumber in afew months, so that you will be 
able to fill a good position or conduct a busi- 
ness of yourown. Write for free catalog. 
ST. LOUIS TRADES SCHOOL 
4442 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE SATURDAY 


THE SAGE OF 
LITTLE THUNDER 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


consid’able old, you know, and ef your knot 
shouldn’t hold we 4 

“Hold?” thundered Popsy. ‘“‘It’ll hold 
in Heaven or Hell, if so be you need it thar. 
Jine your right hands.” 

Before they could do so, however, a clat- 
ter of hoofs sounded outside, and an in- 
stant later three horsemen, breasting the 
dooryard weeds like waves, dashed up to 
the door. But before they could unsling 
their Winchesters Old Sal’s wicked little 
eye stared unblinkingly into the foremost 
rider’s face. An instant later her right 
flank was backed up by two .44 Colt’s, 
which Tidd had whipped from his hips. 

“Throw up yer hands!” yelped Popsy 
savagely; and the hands of the three aston- 
ished riders went up in unison. ‘“‘ You’re 
jist in time, Splayfoot Yarrow. We need a 
couple of witnesses—though we war callatin’ 
to git along without ’em—and you and ary 
one of them red-headed cut-throats with 
you'll do. Listen! Tidd Flitt, you take 
this hyer woman to be your lawful, wedded 
wife? Speak so the witnesses kin hyear.”’ 

“T do,” answered Tidd firmly, from be- 
hind his pair of unwavering barrels. 

“Tiony, you take this hyer man to be 
your lawful, wedded husbint, to love, cher- 
ish and obey? Speak up!” 

“T do,’”’ answered the girl. 

“Then I pernounce you man and wife. 
Whom God hath jined together let no man 
put asunder!” 

There came a pause. It was the ven- 
erable officiator’s custom to close the mar- 
riage ceremony with a word of prayer. But 
to pray meant to shut his eyes, and these 
still gleamed fiercely behind Old Sal’s rear 
sight. After a moment’s reflection, how- 
ever, he did shut them. ‘“‘Pertect ‘em, 
God. Let nuther devil ner man, ner devil 
in the gyarb of man, hurt ’em er make ’em 
afraid. Amen.” 

It was a briefer prayer than usual, and 
his eyes popped open on the Amen. 

“Light, Splay,” he commanded, “and 
lay the shootin’ irons of your crowd on the 
ground. Then you and that young buck 
on the chestnut come forerd and make 
your mark on the license. I don’t reckon 
either on you kin write.” 

Splayfoot emitted a jocular curse. 

He swung down from his horse, deposited 
his party’s weapons on the ground, and ad- 
vanced to the threshold. Tidd slipped his 
pistols back into their holsters as a matter 
of courtesy, and Popsy reluctantly low- 
ered the hammer of Old Sal. 

Yarrow shook hands with Tidd, saying 
graciously, “‘I’m pleased fer to git a son 
with sich nerve.” Next he kissed his 
daughter. His voice was somewhat husky 
when hespoke. ‘‘ You’re Tidd’snow. You'll 
look to him, ’stidder me, hereafter. But ef 
he abuses you kem back home ag’in.” 

‘““T’m a-comin’ back often fer to visit you- 
all,” answered the bride, with misty eyes. 
“And Tidd’s a-comin’, too.” 

“All right. Your mommy’ll be glad to 
see yer. So’ll I, fer that matter.” He 
turned about. ‘‘ Well, Pop, you seem real 
happy over this hyer little job. You skunt 
us, ’ll admit. But you wouldn’t if you 
hadn’t been so Methuselar-old that we-uns 
clean fergot about yer bein’ a knot-tier.”’ 

“Splay,” returned Popsy with an impish 
grin, “I knowed marritin’ Tiony to Tidd 
would be wuss’n settin’ a pine blaze under 
your coat-tails. That’s whyI done it. But 
I must say you’re actin’ plumb nice and 
ladylike. Thar’s my hand, though you 
seemed to overlook it in your congratula- 
tions. Take it er leave it, to suit yourse’f.”’ 

Splayfoot took it, with an ill-concealed 
spark of admiration in his bold, hazel eyes. 

When the three Yarrows had ridden 
away, at their customary breakneck speed, 
and Tidd had brought out his pair of 
horses, he said: 

“‘Popsy, air you good to saddle Top back 
to the grove, or shell I lead him fer you?” 

“Boy, I begin saddlin’ hosses sixty year 
afore you war born. Hyear that? And 
I’d be saddlin’ one terday if Jep warn’t 
too dog-gone stingy to keep a hoss fitten 
fer a feller to ride.”” He slipped into the 
saddle from the doorstep—a little stiffly, 
to be sure. ‘‘Now hand me up my gun.” 

Digging his heels into Top’s ribs—in 
spite of, or, rather, because of Tidd’s warn- 
ing to go slow—he cantered down the road, 
his white hair streaming out behind, Old 
Sal nodding from the saddle-bow. 
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is a harmless antiseptic cleanser for the human body ; in composition and 
in application it is in accordance with the soundest and most advanced laws 
of hygienic and prophylactic cleanliness. 


destroys disease germs and the materials in which they thrive; it provides 
the conditions which promote healing processes and maintain health, 


is entitled to more than passing notice, for it has the distinguishing feature 
that its action is perceptible to the senses. You can see and feel Dioxogen 
work; there is no doubt, no uncertainty; it always foams and bubbles when 
it comes in contact with foul, infectious, disease-producing matter. 


is as harmless as water 


DIOXOGEN is a perfectly pure peroxide of hydrogen devoid of question- 
able qualities; it contains no acetanilid, does not undergo the changes with the 
rank odor and taste caused by acetanilid, and is stronger and purer than the 
United States Pharmacopceia standard ; it is uniform in quality and is the best 
and purest peroxide of hydrogen made by the largest manufacturers in America. 


THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO., New York 


Makes a Free Present 


TO YOU 


Every one will recognize the con- 
venience and usefulness of Le Page’s 
Liquid Glue in tube shape, which here- 
tofore has been put up and sold only 
in bottle form. 


There are a thousand and one little things 
which require the use of an adhesive, as well as larger 
things which become broken, such as glassware, china, 
bric-A-brac, picture frames, statuary, and furniture. 
Le Page’s Liquid Glue will mend all these things 
because it is, and has been, the best glue on the mar- 
ket for over twenty-five years. 

Le Page’s Liquid Glue is now put up in tube form, 
which is not only more convenient, but eliminates 
waste, bother, dirt, and may be used without soiling 
the fingers, because of the fact that our particular tube 
has a patented soldered bottom, unlike other tubes,—a 
fl very decided advantage, as will be realized and appre- 
ff ciated by those who have experienced discomfort in 
using adhesives in tubes which lack this patented 
feature, and allow the glue to waste. 


—— 
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e® 
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Le Page’s 
Glue put 
up in tube 
form does 
away with 
sticky 
brushes, 
broken 
corks,and 
will re- 
main fresh 
and ready 
for use on 


SPECIAL OFFER—To introduce this desirable 


instant package, Le Page’s Liquid Glue in tube form, to our Fill 
notice. many thousands of friends, we will mail this tube to outanid 
any point in the United States upon receipt of ten sienithis 
cents in stamps or silver, postage prepaid, and co upon, 


will present to you free, Le Page’s Liquid Glue 
Souvenir, which will be found useful to all 
members of the family, with our compli- 
ments, if you will fill in the coupon 
appearing with this advertisement. 


Of course, Le Page’s Liquid Glue is 
still sold by dealers in bottle form. 

If you will possess yourself of 
a tube of our glue, you will find 
it worth many times the price 
we ask for it. 


and mail 
with 10 cents 

(stamps or sil- 
ver), to Russia 
Cement Co., Glou- 
cester, Mass., for 
one full-size tube 
Le Page’s Liquid Glue 
and free souvenir. 


Name of 
The YOUY SLALLONEF .......2---eennennnennee 
Russia Cement VOU OWT NAME .srscccccceceenneneesennnancene 
x Company 
i Gloucester, Mass., U.S.A. AGG ESS ......eesneeeeensaessessnsnecnascnenenaeensssnscnss 


The W. Martin hee 
School of Art 


Number One Madison Avenue, New York 


Mi’ be you have wanted to 
learn how to draw and 
paint pictures; or design wall 
papers; or make illustrations; 
or paint china, but could not 
leave home; had other things 
to do. Could not afford to go 
to New York and live. 


Would you be interested to 
know that you can secure just 
as good, perhaps better, instruc- 
tion in your own home in the 
various arts and crafts as that 
to be found in the best studios 
and under the best masters of 
New York and Paris? Suchhave 
prepared the lessons and will 
criticise your work personally if 
you become a pupil in The W. 
Martin Johnson School of Art. 
Other people older and younger 
than yourself have been suc- 
cessful; there is no reason why 
you cannot do the same. 


W. MARTIN JOHNSON 


Formerly Art Director of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


No. 5 Madison Ave., New York City 


COLLAR ——< 
o“"SAVES™= DOLLAR 


Think of it,—at least two cents a day for your 


collar wash bill! That’s $7.30 a year,—and 
$3.00 for the collars. That’s $10.30. You didn’t 
know it'cost somuch? Well,~-4 LITHOLIN 
waterproofed linen Collars cost $1.00 and will 
last you a year. When soiled just wipe them 
white as new with a damp cloth. Being linen 
they Zook linen, always keep in shape, never 
wilt or crack, and are to be had in every 
fashionable style. All sizes. Then _there’s 
‘cuff’? money,— figure that out and you'll 
investigate. Ifso, you’ll buy. 


Collars 25c. Cuffs 50c. 


Always sold from:a RED box. Avoid substitution. 
If not at your dealer’s send, giving styles, size, how 
many, with remittance, and we will mail, postpaid. 
Style booklet free on request. 


THE FIBERLOID COMPANY, Dept. 4, 7 Waverly Place, New York 


PA Tenproorep UNEN 


The Man with the 


Fountain Pen 


can’t afford to lose it when he can get a 


German Silver for 10 cts. 
Rolled Gold for 25 cts. 
Slips over the cap and clamps 
the pen to the pocket. The 
only clip in which spring doesn’t weaken 
from use. If not found at stationer’s, 
sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Please give stationer’s name and address, 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 
29 Farrand: St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Give size of pen. 


“DAEMO” DRAWER-SUPPORTERS 


Size %x %in. Snap onor off instantly. Can't un- 


| made of the sugar. 
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THE KING OF 
DIAMONDS 


(Continued from Page 13) 


square inch, it becomes a diamond. And 
there’s no theory about that—that’s a 
fact! The difficulty has always been to 
apply the knowledge we have in a commer- 
cially practicable way—in other words, to 
iscla‘e a carbon that is absolutely pure, and 
invent a method of applying the heat and 
pressure simultaneously. It has been done, 
Mr. Latham; it has been done! Don’t 
you understand what it means to ze 
‘With an effort he repressed the returning 
excitement which found vent in a rising 
voice and quick, nervous gestures of the 
hands. After a moment he went on: 
“‘Walf a score of scientists have made 
diamonds, minute particles no larger than 
the point of a pin. Professor Henri 
Moissan, of Paris, went further, and by the 
use of an electric furnace produced dia- 
monds as large as a pinhead. You may 
remember that when I first met Mr. 
Wynne he inquired if I had not done some 
special work for Professor Moissan. I had; 
I tested the diamonds he made—and they 
were diamonds! I dare say the suggestion 
Mr. Wynne conveyed to me by that ques- 
tion—that is, the suggestion of manu- 
factured diamonds—had been carefully 


planned, for he is a wonderful young man, 


Mr.Wynne—a wonderful young man.”’ He 
paused a moment. ‘‘ We know that he has 
millions and millions of dollars’ worth of 
them—we know because we saw them— 
and who can tell how many billions more 
there are? The one man holds in his hand 
the power to overturn the money values of 
the earth!” 

“But how do you know he makes them?” 
demanded Mr. Latham, returning to the 
main question. 

‘He suggested it by his question,” Mr. 
Czenki went on. ‘‘That suggestion lin- 
gered in my mind. When the detective, 
Mr. Birnes, reported that Mr. Wynne was 
an importer of brown sugar I was on the 


| point of advancing a theory then that the 


diamonds were manufactured, because of 
all known substances burnt brown sugar is 
richest in carbon. But you, Mr. Latham, 
had discredited a previous suggestion of 
mine, and I—I—well, I didn’t suggest it. 
Instead, that night I personally began an 
investigation to see what disposition was 
I found that the ships 
discharged their cargoes in Hoboken, 
that the sugar was there loaded on barges, 
and those barges hauled up a small stream 
to the little town of Coaldale, all consigned 
toa Mr. Hugo Kellner. 

“Tt took Friday, all day Saturday, anda 
great part of today to learn all this. This 
afternoon I went to see Mr. Kellner. I 
found him murdered.” He stated it 
merely as an inconvenient incident. ‘In 
the room with the body were Mr. Birnes, 
Chief Arkwright of the New York police, 
and another New York detective. I had 
glanced at the story of Red Haney and the 
diamonds in the morning papers, and from 
what I knew, and from Mr. Birnes’ pres- 
ence, I surmised something of the truth. 
I was instantly placed under arrest for 
murder—the murder of this man I had 
never seen—the real diamond master, the 
man who achieved it all.” 

He was silent a moment, as if from infi- 
nite weariness. 

«.. . Mr. Wynne came, and a Miss 
Kellner, granddaughter of the dead man. 
2 He saw me, and understood ..... 
between us we contrived that I should be 
taken away as the murderer, and so prevent 
an immediate search of the house. . . . I 
made no denial. . . . I permitted myself to 
betaken . . . somemistakeasto identity. 
: I proved an alibi by the shipping 
men in Hoboken the diamonds 
are there, untold millions of dollars’ worth 
of them . . . the diamond master is 
dead!” 

Mr. Latham had been listening as if 
dazed to the hurried, somewhat discon- 
nected, narrative; Mr. Schultze, keener to 
comprehend all that the story meant, was 
silent for a moment. 

“Den if all dose men know all he has told 
us, Laadham,” he remarked finally, ‘‘our 
diamonds are nod worth any more as po- 
tatoes, alretty.” 

“But they don’t know,” Mr. Czenki 


UST off the 

pressisournew & 
and beautifulcatalog 
showing our complete 
line. We want you to 
have it — write 
for it. 


TRADE 


a 


529 Park Ave. Worcester,Mass. 


MICHELINS 


Until you use a Michelin 
Tire properly inflated, 
you do not know what 
a good tire is. 


Michelin superiority is 


particularly shown in 


Michelin Anti-Skids. 


Exhibiting at 

New York, Grand Central Palace 
New York, Madison Sq. Garden 
Chicago, Coliseum 

Boston, Mechanics’ Building 


MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY 


MILLTOWN, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


BRANCHES 
NEW YORK, 1763 Broadway 247 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT 
CHICAGO, 1344 Michigan Ave. 2001 Euclid Ave., CLEVELAND 
BOSTON, 895 Boylston St. 15 E. Colfax Ave., DENVER 
BUFFALO, 908 Main St. 1200 So. Main St., LOS ANGELES 
PHILA.,320N.BroadSt. 308-314 Van Ness Ave., SAN FRANCISCO 


HARRINGTON = RICHARDSON ARMS C0. 


‘ January 9,1909 


is Complete 


: \\) From the heaviest pattern 


for sportsmen to the light, 
dainty revolver for ladies 


—you will find the one 


just suited to your purpose 
—whether for pleasure or 


\ 
\ 
\ protection. Behind every 
x H &R Revolver is over 


\ 36 years manufacturing 
experience— your guaran- 
tee of dependability, safety 


and accuracy. 


Ratherthan‘accept substitutes, order 

om us direct. _ Look for our name on 
barrel and the little target trade-mark 
on the handle. 


Be Your 


Own Boss 


F YOU are looking for 
something which offers 
good pay, which throws 
you into contact with con- 
genial people, and which 
makes yourtime yourown, 
we should like to hear 
from you. 
THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post and THe Lapiers” 
Home JournALare bought 


by more people than are 


any other magazines in 
America. 


All over the country we want 
representatives to look after this 
business for us—to forward the 
renewals of these subscriptions as 
they expire and to present the 
magazines to those not already 
subscribers. 

If you want to devote your en- 
tire time to the work, or desire to 
add something to your income, 
you can do so through this 1909 
offer. “{oanyone whowill try the 
work we will pay a weekly salary 
and also a commission on every 
order forwarded. Here is a busi- 
ness which you can undertake 
with no expense and with a defi- 
nite assurance of liberal payment. 


You can secure everything nec- 
essary for trying the work by send- 
ing a line of inquiry addressed to 


Circulation Bureau 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


when so ordered. 


tions. 
skins in the world. 


mittens; also do taxidermy and head mounting. 


LET US TAN YOUR HIDE, 


_ _ Whether Cow, Steer, Bull, or any kind of hide or skin with the hair on, soft, 
light, odorless and moth-proof for rug, robe, coat or gloves, and make them up 


But first get our illustrated catalog, with prices, shipping tags and instruc- 
We are the largest custom fur tanners of large wild and domestic animal 


We make fur coats to sell fur outside and fur lined; fur robes, gloves and 


The CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 585 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


burst out fiercely. ‘‘Don’t you under- 
stand? Haney, or somebody, killed Mr. 
Kellner and stole some uncut diamonds— 
you must have seen the newspaper account 


jy fasten, can’trust. Satisfaction guaranteed. Money 
refunded if returned in 10 days. 2 nickel plated 
20c., 2 gold plated 30c. At haberdashers, or 
postpaid, on receipt of price. Agents wanted. 
D.S. CLAMP CO., Met. Bldg., New York City. 


Op7Protect Your Idea! 
Book ‘‘Fortunes in Patents — 


PATENTS ™ PAY teint 


Free. 84-page Guide Book. Free report as to Patentability. 
E, E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 1156 F, Washington, D.C. 


ONE STAMPS 108 all diff.. Transvaal, Servia, Brazil, Peru, ¢ 
Ed CapeG.H., Mexico, Natal, Java,etc.,and Al- 
bum,10c. 1000 Finely Mixed,20c. 65 diff.U.S.,25c¢. 1000 

Fi] hinges, 5c. Agts.wtd.,50perct. List Free. I buy stamps. 
C. Stegman, 5942 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


; 
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“Somebody left his umbrella in my office. I don’t 
“know who. There’s no name onit. A good 
“umbrella, too; I'd like to return it. But Ican’t— 
“because it isn’t a LNAME-ON | 

“My (NAME-ON umbrella has my name and 
‘address woven into the fabric. If lost, it identi- 
“fies itself and comes back. If borrowed, it is 
“ promptly returned. 

“{NAME-ON js an umbrella you can keep; and 
“it has the style, the close roll, and the quality to 
“make you glad you can keep it.” 

Guaranteed for a year. The high-lustre waterproof gloria 
silk won't split; the rubber-enameled crucible steel frame 
won't rust, break or work loose. The patent slide for raising 
and lowering can’t stick, slip or pinch fingers. Every detail 
as perfect as our 80 years’ experience can make it. 

26-inch for women, $2.00; 28-inch for men, $2.50. 
Delivered prepaid in the United States. Any name and address 
woven in free with any colored silk desired. Orders filled saine 
day received. Your money back if you are not satisfied. 

Write for ‘‘The \NAME-ON_ Book’’ showing handles 

and samples of different silks. 
The Oldest Umbrella House in America, Founded 1828. 


William H. Beehler, 204 W. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 


$2500—$10,000 According to Ability 


Our courses are taught practically by 
Certified Public Accountants, Cost Account- 
ants and Lawyers of the highest standing in 
New York. 

Subjects: Cost Accounting, Theory of 
Accounts, Practical Accounting, Auditing, 
Commercial Law, also Bookkeeping and 
Business Practice. 

You cannot fail in either Course, being aided 
by instructive individual suggestion and criti- 
cism. We GUARANTEE their practicability. 


Write for Booklet N. 
UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, Inc., Dept. N 
27-29 East 22d Street, New York 


si peany ROSES 


You can grow fine Roses in 
your own garden if you start 
right. Failure is most often 
caused by planting weak pot- 
plants—that’s starting wrong. 
mee We are specialists in American 

Beauties, and our new book 


»Y _The Garden of Delight 


tells how to grow them, and also how to succeed with all 
kinds of beautiful Roses. It is filled with interesting 
things about growing Roses at home, and has over forty 
pretty pictures of private rose-gardens. By our methods of 
growing Roses you can have flowers to cut in a short time 
after planting. Let us send you this Book —Free! 


HELLER BROS., 911 Main St., New Castle, Ind. 


No More Interesting or Better Paid 
Profession Exists Than 


ELECTRICITY 


Our Students Learn 
By Doing the Work Themselves 
under the guidance of skilled instructors, 
in the largest and best equipped Elec- 
trical School in the world. 
Write or call for Prospectus E 
NEW YORK ELECTRICAL TRADE SCHOOL 
39 W. 17th Street, New York 
BOOKS Library, Rare Books, Auto- 
: : graphs, Prints, which you 
wish to dispose of to very best advantage? Send 
lists and description, giving date of publication. 
We sell by auction, finding the largest market 


through the medium of descriptive catalogues reach- 
ing 1,500 buyers. Correspondence solicited. 


The Merwin Clayton Sales Co., Dept.“‘B,’ 20 E. 20th St., N.Y. 


Have you a Large or Small 


ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS 
EARN $25 TO $100 a week. Send for 
free booklet, ‘‘ MONEY IN DRAWING”; 
tells how we teach illustrating by mail. 
Women succeed as well as men. 

THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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of it today. "The New York police traced 
Haney’s course to Coaldale and to that 
house. But all they know is that sixty 
thousand dollars’ worth of uncut stones 
were stolen. There was not even a sugges- 
tion to them of the millions and millions 
of dollars’ worth that were manufactured. 
Don’t you understand? I permitted my- 
self to be accused and arrested, knowing I 
could establish an alibi, in order to lead 
them away from there and gain time, at 
least, to give Mr. Wynne an opportunity 
of hiding the other diamonds, if they were 
there. He understood what I was trying to 
do, and fell in with the plan. He knew that 
IT knew the diamonds were made. Mr. 
Birnes doesn’t know; no one knows but 
you and me and Mr: Wynne, and perhaps 
the girl! But, don’t you see, if you don’t 
accept the proposition he made the dia- 
mond market of the world isruined? You 
are ruined!” 

‘““But how do you know they are made?” 
insisted Mr. Latham doggedly. ‘‘ You’ve 
never seen them made, have you?” 

“‘ Mein Gott, Laadham, how do you know 
when you haf der boil on der pack of your 
neck? You can’d zee him, ain’d id?” 
Mr. Schultze turned to Mr. Czenki. “‘ Der 
dhree of us vill go und zee Mr. Vynne. Id 
iss der miracle! Vas iss, iss, und id don’d 
do any good to say id ain’d.” 

A cube of solid, polished steel, some 
twenty feet square, set on a spreading base 
of concrete, and divided perpendicularly 
down the middle into Titanic halves, these 
being snugly fitted one to the other by a 
series of triangular corrugations, a varia- 
tion of the familiar tongue and groove. 
Interlacing the ponderous mass, from cor- 
ner to corner, were huge steel bolts, and the 
hulking heads of more bolts, some forty on 
each of the four sides, showed that the 
whole might be split into halves at will, 
and readily made whole again, one enor- 
mous side sliding back and forth on a short 
track. 

In the two undivided faces of the cube, 
relatively squaring the center, were four 
borings somewhat smaller in diameter than 
an ordinary pencil, and extending through; 
and directly in the center was focused a 
network of insulated wires which dropped 
down out of the gloom overhead. In the 
other two sides of the great cube, just 
where the dividing lines of the halves 
came, were the funnel-like mouths of a 
two-inch boring. This, too, extended 
straight through. 

Directly opposite each of the two 
mouths, a dozen feet away, was mounted 
a peculiarly-constructed heavy gun of the 
naval type. In a general sort of way these 
were not unlike twelve-inch ordnance, but 
the breech was much larger in proportion, 
the barrel longer, and the bore only two 
instead of twelve inches. The mountings 
were high, and the adjustment so delicate 
that, looking into the open breech of one 
gun, the bore through the twenty-foot 
cube and through the barrel of the gun on 
the other side seemed to be continuous. 

“This is the diamond-making machine, 
gentlemen,” said Mr. Wynne, and he indi- 
cated to Mr. Latham, Mr. Schultze and 
Mr. Czenki the cube and the two guns. 
“It is perfectly simple in construction, has 
enormous powers of resistance, as you may 
guess, and is as delicately fitted as a watch, 
being regulated by electric power. This 
cube is the solution of the high-pressure, 
high-temperature problem, which was only 
one of the many seeming!y insuperable 
difficulties to be overcome. When the 
bolts are withdrawn one half slides back; 
when the bolts are in position it is as solid 
as if it were in one piece, and perfectly able 
to withstand a force greater than the inge- 
nuity of man has ever before been able to 
contrive. This force is a combination of a 
heat one-half that of the sun on its surface, 
and a head-on impact of two one-hundred- 
pound projectiles fired less than forty feet 
apart with an enormous charge of cordite, 
and possessing an initial velocity greater 
than was ever recorded in gunnery. 

“This vast force centers in a sort of 
furnace in the middle of the cube. The 
furnace is round, about three feet long and 
three feet in diameter, built of half a dozen 
fire-resisting substances in layers, per- 
forated for electric wires, with an opening 
through it lengthwise of the exact size of the 
borings in the guns and in the cube. It fits 
snugly into a receptacle cut out for it in 
the center of the cube, and is intended to 
protect the steel of the cube proper from 
the intense heat. This heat reaches the 
furnace by electric wires which enter the 
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Why we were able 
to reduce the price of 


and still retain the 
same high standard 
of quality. 


gray, light and dark tan. 


Zell 


BROKEN-DOWN ARCH OR WEAK INSTEPS 
CAUSE RHEUMATISM, LAMENESS and 
TENDERNESS of the feet, also legs, knees, and 
backache, and possibly deformity, The 


C &H ARCHINSTEP SUPPORT 


will prevent all this. 


C. PER 
PAIR 


Your Dealer or 
by Mail. Give 
size shoe. Men’s ay 
or Women’s. Shadow view showing steel arch through leather top 


The C & H ARCH SHANK CO., Dept. E, Brockton, Mass. 


Solid or pneumatic tires. High or 
low wheels. The one Automobile 
at a Low Price that is always ready 
to run. Handsome, Stylish, Sim- 
ple, Reliable; Economical to 
Operate. Safe and Sure. A 
Hill Climber that will go 
over the worst roads. 

If you want the Biggest 
Value in Automobiles today, 
write for our 1909 Booklet. 


050 N.Broadway ,St.Louis,Mo, 


THE “SIMPLO” AUTOMOBILE 


Address, Cook Motor Vehicle Co 


Near Atlantic City, N. J. 


5 Acres 100 $5 Monthly 


Fertile soil, pure air and water, healthy climate, es- 
pecially adapted for fruits, truck and poultry. Advan- 
tages of early crops, excellent markets and shipping 
facilities, near 3 main-line railroads and 2 manu- 
facturing towns. Title insured. 

Write at once for free booklet. 


Daniel Frazier Co., 682 Bailey Building, Philadelphia 


FOR SALE 20,000 feet second-hand 

l-inch Iron Pipe; 3,000 

feet 12-lb. steel rails; 175 Dryer brick cars. 
PERCIVAL GOLDIN, Catskill, N.Y. 


YDSO’ Freight Forwarding Co. 


Reduced rates on household goods to all 

Western points. 443 Marquette Bldg., Chicago; 1501 

Wright Bldg., St. Louis; 851 Tremont Bldg., Boston; 206 
Pacific Bldg., San Francisco; 200 Central Bldg., Los Angeles. 
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Prove this for yourself. 


Orcer 6 pairs from your dealer Ned 
to-day, orhe willsell you a single pair i The Heel 3 
for trial for 25c without the guarantee. If 7 Willnotwearthroushin 


he hasn’t them we will send 6 pairs express 
paid to any part of the United States, 
EVERWEAR for men, in boxes of 6 pairs only, one size to a box, 
solid or assorted colorsas desired. Egyptian cotton, two weights, light 
and medium — $1.50 a box — colors, black, black with white feet, blue, steel 1 
Silk Lisle — $3.00 a box. 
light and dark gray, tan, champagne, green and burgundy. 

For (Ladies—in boxes of 5 pairs only one size to abox, solid or 
Egyptian cotton—$2.00a 


Silk Lisle — light weight 


SN assorted colors as desired. 
Th ee ec box—colors, black, black with white feet, 
~. and tan. 
Willing, e Toe “ _ $3.00 a box —colors, 
ij We / 
Sly Monyp ough F and tan. 
knit - IS, 4 in ° 
it ci drocg,, Peciai ,' Everwear Hosiery Co. 
‘Xtra Str S fives Dept. 11 
Makes - Neth, / 4 . ’ 
uf Of smart / Milwaukee, 
m, 
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~ 
thing Changed } 
But the Price / 


Two conditions 
have enabled us 
toreduce theprice 
of Everwear Hose : 
(1). The price 
of cotton has 
recently been 
reduced; (2) 
our greatly in- 
creased sales 
has made it pos- 
sible forustocut 
down the cost of 
manufacture. 
fe But remember this 
_cut in price is not a cut 
in quality. Everwear 
will still be the hose for 
wear, fit, style and com- 
fort—‘‘the hose with the 
real guarantee.” 
If any one of six pairs shows 
a hole, rip or tear within 
six months a new pair will 
be given you free. 
The weak parts in all other 
hosiery — the heel and toe 
—are the durable parts in 
Everwear. A special knit- 
ting process enables us to 
obtain great strength at 
these points,andatthesame 
time retain a soft, smooth, 
pliable texture. And that’s 
the chief point of difference 
between Everwear and all 
other guaranteed hosiery. 
It wears longer, feels better, 
fits and looks better. We give 
you positive proof of this. 
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Your Education Without Cost 


Colors, black, blue, | 
\ 


black 


LL over the country are thousands 

of young people to whom a 

college or conservatory education 

would be of inestimable value but 

who hesitate to make the cash outlay 
necessary to secure it. 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


offers a full course in any college, con- 
servatory, business college or correspond- 
ence school in return for a little work 
done in leisure hours. There is no cash 
outlay. You can learn all about it by 
addressing a line of inquiry to 


Educational Bureau 


The Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia 
PER 


“I MADE $12 bay 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
From sworn statement of H. S. CUNNINGHAM. 


NTS 


are coining money— 
selling from 50 to 500 sets 
per week. Send your 
address today and let us 
ii PROVE IT. Experience 


Y unnecessary. We show 
i] you how to make §3 to 
$10 a day. OUTFIT 


FREE to workers. 
THOMAS MF¥FG.CO., 
426 Home Bldg. 
Dayton, Ohio 


S and P 
Entertainments 
Catalog of thousands sent 
FREE! FREE! FREE! 


Address SAM’L FRENCH, 33 W. 22d Street, New York 
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Cabs GERMANISILVER 


Ever Have 
Tired Feet? 


Note that Rubber Cushion! 


This isthe arch support w7zthoutrigidity. 
The cushion under the heel allows the 
weight gradually to approach the arch 
support, which gives slightly. The sup- 
port can be made as high or low as nec- 
essary. The ideal relief for the weak or 
flat arch is 


Fosters 


ARCH. SUPPORT 


and Heel Cushion 


With these supports in your shoes you 
can stand or walk all day without fatigue 
orpain. Lead this letter: 

“FO 2 RUBBER CO. ECOG SH HSS 

** Gentlemen. For 5 years I thought I had 
rheumatism, and it was necessary for me to 
carry acane. Having recently purchased a 
pair of the Foster Combination Heel Cushion 
and Arch Supports, I find them of great 
benefit and can now walk comfortably with- 

out a cane—my trouble was flat arches. 
“FORREST H. WHITTEN." 

Get Foster Arch Supportsat yourdealer’s 
—or send $2 and the size of your shoes and 
we will send a pair postpaid. 

Send for our free folder revealing the secret of tired feet 
and showing you how to obtain relief. Write today. 


Tred-Air Heel Cushions 


are also sold separately. They 
heen are worn inside your shoes 
and are better than ordi- 


nary rubber heels— more 
spring, more wear; less 
weight, less expensive, 
Sent postpaid on receipt 

of 25c. Mention size 

of your shoe, 


FOSTER 

RUBBER 
co. 

170-b Summer St. 
Boston, 


Will You Accept This 
Business Book if We 
Send it Free? 


Sign and mail the coupon below. Send no 
money! Take no risk! 

One hundred and twelve of the world’s mas- 
ter business men have written ten books—2,079 
pages—1I,497 vital business secrets, ideas, 


methods. In them is the best of all that they 
know about 

— Purchasing —Salesmanship —Position-Getting 

— Credits — Advertising — Position-Holding 

— Collections — Correspondence —Man-Handling 
—Accounting —Selling Plans —Man-Training 


— Handling Customers 
— Office Systems 
—Short Cutsand Meth- 


—Cost-Keeping 
— Organization 
— Retailing 


— Business Generalship 
— Competition Fighting 
and hundreds and hun- 
—Wholesaling ods for every line and dreds of other vital busi- 
—Manufacturing departmentofbusiness. ness subjects. 


A 9,059-word booklet has been published describing, explaining, 
picturing the work. Pages 2 and 3 tell about managing businesses 
great and small; pages 4 and 5 deal with credits, collections and 
with rock-bottom purchasing; pages 6 and 7 with handling and 
training men; pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship, with advertising, 
with the marketing of goods through salesmen, dealers and by mail; 
pages 12 to 15 with the great problem of securing the highest 
market price for your services—no matter what your line; and 
the last page tells how you may get a complete set—bound in 
handsome half morocco, contents in colors—for less than your 
daily smoke or shave, almost as little as your daily newspaper. 


Will you read the book tf we send it free? 
Send no money. Simply sign the coupon 
The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


If there are, in your books, any new ways to increase my 
business or my salary, I should like to know them. So send 
on your 16-page free descriptive booklet. I’llreadit. 26—1-9 


Name 
Address 
Business 


Position 


LAME PEOPLE 


All persons afflicted with a shortened 
or weak limb should write at once for 
our booklet “‘A.’’ The Pittsburg 
Orthopedic Company, the 
largest manufacturer of deformity 


BEFORE 


AFTER 
appliances in the world, 635 Liberty St., Pittsburg, Pa, 
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cube from the sides, as you see, being 
brought here by a conduit along the river- 
bed from a large power-plant five miles 
away. Twenty-eight large wires are neces- 
sary to bring it; I own the power-plant, 
ostensibly for the operation of a small 
sugar refinery. I may add that the furnace 
is a variation of the principle employed by 
Professor Moissan, in Paris.’”’ He turned 
to Mr. Czenki. ‘‘ You may remember hav- 
ing heard me mention him?’’ 

“T remember,” the expert acquiesced 
grimly. 

“Now, pure carbon is vaporized, as you 
perhaps know, at a fraction less than five 
thousand degrees Fahrenheit,” Mr. Wynne 
continued. ‘‘A carbon not merely chem- 
ically pure but absolutely pure, in highly 
compressed disks, is packed in the furnace, 
the furnace placed within the cube, the ends 
of the two-inch opening in the furnace be- 
ing blocked to prevent expansion, the cube 
closed, the bolts fastened, and heat applied 
for several minutes—a heat, gentlemen, of 
five thousand two hundred and eighty 
degrees Fahrenheit. The heat of the sun is 
only about ten thousand degrees. And 
then the pressure of about seven thousand 
tons to the square inch is added by means 
of the two guns. In other words, gentle- 
men, pure carbon, vaporized, is caught 
between two projectiles which enter the 
cube simultaneously from opposite sides, 
being fired by electricity. The impact is so 
terrific that what had been two feet of 
compressed carbon is instantly condensed 
into an irregular disk, one inch or an inch 
and a half thick. And that disk, gentlemen, 
is a diamond ! 

“The violence of the operation, coupled 
with the intense heat, fuses everything — 
furnace, projectiles, electric wires, fire- 
brick, even asbestos, into a single mass. 
The cube is opened, and this mass, white- 
hot, is dropped into cold water. This in- 
creases the pressure until the mass is cool. 
Then it is broken away, and in the centre is 
a diamond—as big as a biscuit, gentlemen! 
Four small bores lead from the two-inch 
bore through the cube, and permit the 
escape of air as the projectiles enter. 
There is no rebound because the elastic 
quality of the carbon is crushed out of 
existence—driven, I may say, into the 
diamond itself. Of course the furnace, the 
two projectiles and the connecting electric 
wires are all destroyed at each charge, 
which brings the total cost of the operation 
to a little more than eight hundred dollars, 
including nearly three tons of brown sugar. 
The diamond resulting is worth at least a 
million when broken up for cutting, some- 
times even two millions. That is all, I 
think.” 

There was a long, awed silence. Mr. 
Latham, leaning against the giant cube, 
stared thoughtfully at his toes; Mr. 
Schultze was peering curiously about him, 
thence off into the gloom; Mr. Czenki 
still had a question. 

“T understand that all the diamonds 
were made in that  disklike shape,’ he 
remarked at last. ‘‘Then the uncut stones 
that were stolen were a 

“They were natural stones,” interrupted 
Mr. Wynne,, ‘imported for purposes of 
study and experiment. I told Chief Ark- 
wright the truth, but not all of it. In the 
last twenty years Mr. Kellner had de- 
stroyed some twenty thousand dollars’ 
worth of diamonds in this way. I may add 
that while Mr. Kellner had succeeded in 
making diamonds of large size he had never 
made a perfect’ one until eight years ago. 
But meanwhile the expenses of the work, 
as you will understand, were enormous, so 
during the past eight years about a million 
dollars’ worth of diamonds have been sold, 
one or two at a time, to meet this expense.”’ 

He paused a moment, then resumed 
musingly: 

“All this, you understand, is not the 
work of a day. Mr. Kellner was nearly 
eighty-one years old, and it was fifty-eight 
years ago that he began work here. The 
cubes there were made and placed in 
position thirty years ago; the guns have 
been there for fourteen years—so long, in 
fact, that recollection of them has passed 
from the minds of the men who made them. 
And, until four years ago, he was assisted 
by his son, Miss Kellner’s father, and her 
brother. There was some explosion in 
this chamber where we stand which killed 
them both, and since then he has worked 
alone. His son—Miss Kellner’s father — 
was the inventor of the machine which has 
enabled us to cut all the stones I showed 
you. I mailed the application for patent 
on this machine to Washington three days 


ago. It is as intricate as a linotype and 
delicate as a chronometer, but it does the 
work of fifty expert hand-cutters. . Until 
patent papers are granted I must ask that 
I be allowed to protect that.” 

Mr. Latham turned upon him quickly. 

““But you’ve explained this to us,” he 
exclaimed sharply, indicating the cube and 
guns. ‘‘We could duplicate that if we 
liked.” 

“Yes, you could, Mr. Latham,” replied 
Mr. Wynne slowly, ‘‘but you can’t dupli- 
cate the brain that isolated absolutely pure 
carbon from the charred residue of brown 
sugar. That brain was Mr. Kellner’s; the 
secret died with him!” 

Again there was a long silence, broken at 
last by Mr. Schultze: 

“‘Dat means no more diamonds can be 
made undil some one else can make der 
pure carbon, ain’d id? Yah! Und dat 
brings us down to der question, How many 
diamonds are made alretty?” 

“The diamonds I showed you gentlemen 
were all that have been cut thus far,” 
replied Mr. Wynne. ‘Less than twenty of 
the disks were used in making them. 
There are now some five hundred more of 
those disks in existence—roughly a billion 
dollars’ worth—so you see I am prepared to 
hold you to my proposition that you buy 
one hundred million dollars’ worth of them 
at one-half the carat price you now pay in 
the open market.” 

Mr. Latham passed one hand across 
a brow bedewed with perspiration, and 
stared helplessly at the German. 

“The work of cutting could go on steadily 
here, under the direction of Mr. Czenki,”’ 
Mr. Wynne resumed after a moment. 
“The secrecy of this place has not been 
violated for forty years. We are now one 
hundred and seventy feet below ground 
level, in a gallery of the abandoned coal 
mine which gave Coaldale its name, 
reached underground from the cellar in the 
cottage. Roofs and walls of the entire 
place are shored up to insure safety, and 
heavy felts make this chamber sound- 
proof, smothering even the detonation of 
the guns. Mr. Czenki is the man to do the 
work. Mr. Kellner, for ten years, held him 
to be the first expert in the world, and it 
would be carrying out his wishes if Mr. 
Czenki would agree. If he does not J 
shall undertake it, and flood the market!” 
His voice hardened a little. ‘‘ And, gentle 
men, call off your detectives. The secret 
now is more yours than mine. It destroys 
you if it becomes known, not me! The 
New York police have turned this end of 
the investigation over to the local police, 
and they are fools; all the forms have been 
complied with, so this place is safe. Now 
call off your men! On the day the last 
diamond is delivered to you, and the pay- 
ment of one hundred million dollars is 
completed, everything here will be de- 
stroyed. That’s all!” 

“One hundred million dollars!” repeated 
Mr. Latham. ‘Even if we accept the 
proposition, Schultze, how can we raise 
that enormous sum within a year, and 
preserve the secret?” 

“Td ain’d a question of can, Laadham — 
id’s a question of musd,”’ was the reply. 
He thoughtfully regarded Mr. Wynne. 
“Td’s only Sunday nighd, yed; we haf 
undil Thursday to answer, you remember.” 
He turned to Mr. Latham, with a recur- 
rence of whimsical philosophy: ‘Think of 
id, Laadham, der alchemisds tried for dhree 
thousand years to make a piece of gold so 
big as a needle-point und didn’d; und he 
made diamonds so big as your fist mit a 
liddle cordide und some elecdricity! Mein 
Gott, man! Think of id!” 


The jewelers accepted Mr. Wynne’s 
proposition. Mr. Wynne bowed his 
thanks, and handed to Mr. Czenki a 
scientific periodical opened at a page which 
bore a headline: 


Newly Discovered Property of Radium. 
Diamonds,. Rubies, Emeralds and Sap- 
phires Changed in Color by Exposure of 

One Month to Radium. 


For the fourth time Red Haney under- 
went the “third degree.” It culminated in 
a full confession of the murder of Mr, 
Kellner. There had been no accomplice. 

“Yer see, Chief,” he explained apolo- 
getically, “‘you an’ that other guy”’ (mean- 
ing Mr, Birnes) “‘ was so dead set on sayin’ 
there was somebody else in it, an’ was so 
ready wit’ yer descriptions, that it looked 
good to me, an’I said ‘Sure,’ but J done it.” 


(THE END) 
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The Healthy Soan | 
For Toilet and Bath 


“A Word to the Wise” 


4 Use LIFEBUOY SOAP for toilet 

% and bath and enjoy the security it 

yi gives because of its hygienic and 
beneficial qualities. 

You owe it to yourself, your family 
and your neighbors, to keep infec- 
tion as far away as possible. 

LIFEBUOY SOAP is the house- 
hold germ destroyer, the recognized 

¥ health soap of the home. — 


LIFEBUOY SOAP 


Cleans and Disinfects at the Same Time. 


Ask your Grocer. 5¢ a Cake. 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY, Cambridge, Mass. 


Send 10c for Trial Package 
One of the ele- 


ments used for 
15 years by 
Waldeyer & 
Betts in their 
Swedish Scalp 
Treatment is 


The Dry 
Shampoo 


W&B 
Swedish Hair Powder 


that cleanses the hair without washing. No extravagantclaims 
have ever been made that the powder will destroy dandruff 
nor promote the growth of hair. The powder is a sanitary 
absorbent, removes dust, grease and excessive oil after brush- 
ing and leaves the hair soft, clean and fluffy. 
Sample Size, 10c — Regular Size, 50c (by mail 60c) and 
1.00. For sale by department stores, druggists and hair j 
dressers. If yourdealer won’t supply you send us hisname } ~ 
with 10c and receive a liberal sample and our booklet, 
“* How to Have Handsome Hair.’’ 
WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. S, 170 Fifth Ave,, New York 


COLLEGE*SCHOOL. 
SOCIETY-=-LODGE. 


Either style, with any three letters or figures, and one or two 


colorsof enamel. Sterling Silver, 25c. each, $2.50 a doz. ; 
Silver Plated, 10c. each, $1.00 a doz. Special designs in 
Pins or Badges made for any School or Society, low prices. 
Send design for estimate, Catalogue free. 


BASTIAN BROS., 143 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS — : 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
SECURED OR OUR ATTOR-_ 


PATENTS NEY FEE RETURNED 


Send sketch for free search of Patent Office records. Our 
four guide books sent free. How to Obtain a Patent, Fortunes in 
Patents, Patents That Pay and What to Invent (containing list of 
inventions wanted) and prizesforinventions. Patentsadvertised free. — 


Victor J. Evans & Co., Washington, D. C.(Formerly Byans, Wilkens & Co. 
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|“Boddington’s Bountiful 

| Isthe Onion for Me | 
1 *** Good from the Ground Up.’ I grew these magnificent 2- ] 


| pound onions from Boddington’s Quality Seeds—several 2%- | 
pound ones."’ For onions like these, sow indoors inJanuary. | 


| 5 Packets Quality Seeds, 25 Cents | 


Postpaid, one full-size packet each of Boddington’s Bounti- 
ful Onion, Early Model Red Globe Beet, 
! Model Snowball Turnip, Early of Earlies 
| Cabbage, and May King Cabbage Let- 
tuce. With each order we senda 


| REBATE CHECK FOR A QUARTER 


To apply on orders for $1.00 worth 
| or more of seeds or Bulbs from 
Boddington’s Garden Guide, a unique 
| 144-page catalogue, handsomely illus- 
} trated with engravings from life, beautiful 
colorinsert, art cover andconcisecultural 
directions. Garden Guide mailed free. 


ARTHUR T.BODDINGTON, Seedsman 
Dept. P, 342 West 14th Street 
New York City 


i, One Million Rats 
* i> were killed to 


wn 
— clean up San 
> Eta nc sco, 
Two rats let 
alone 1 year 
produce 800. 
Kill yours now. 
The quickest, 
surest way is 


y Rat BisKit 


Needs no mixing; dry, 
clean, throw it anywhere. 
Alldruggists,15c; ifyours 
hasn’t it, send us 25c for 
one or 60c forthree boxes, 
delivered prepaid, 


THE RAT BISCUIT Co. 


10 N. Limestone Street, 
Springfield, O. 


a 


is the most widely known business school in 
the world. It is a live school for ambitious 
young men and women who wish to 
secure a thorough business training. It 
educates and places in paying positions 
over 1,000 young people each year. 

If you want employment and can afford to 
prepare yourself for a paying position 


Eastman Can Help You 


: Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Penmanship, 
Civil Service and Academic Departments. Tele- 
graphy and Railroad Work also successfully taught. 


New students may enter 
any week day. Write for 
FREE prospectus to 


Clement C.Gaines,M.A.,B.L.,Prest. Box 700, Poughkeepsie,N.Y. 


25:75, ae 
0: 7:09 10 Factory Rebuilt, 
Saved On Any. Unexcelled in Construc- 


e tion, Finish and Durability. 
y Particulars on request. 


American Writing Machine Company 


345 Broadway, New York 
BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


ORIENT 


AND AROUND THE 
WORLD CRUISES 
By S.S. Arabic, 16,000 Tons, g&2: te 
30 TOURS TO EUROPE. $250 UP 
F, C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


Big Profits in Squabs 


“44 Send for our free pamphlet, ‘‘ How to Make Money 
Raising Squabs.’’ Our birds are supreme. You 
raise the squabs and we furnish you with customers. 


Melrose Squab Co., 524 Harwood Place, Buffalo, N.Y. 


$2 5 0 0) $50.00 for certain 1853 Half Dollars. $50.00 for Gold 
° Dollars1854C. or1861B. mint. Ipay$1.00to $1000.00 
For Di for coins and bills to 1907, Many valuable coins in 
ME circulation. Get Posted. Send only 4c for illustrated 

1894S. Mint list. B. Max Mehl, Coin Dealer, Dept. E, Ft. Worth, Texas. 
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Hobo or Tramp Wig 50c, Whiskers 25c. Wax Nose 15c. 
Joining Paste 10c. Grease Paint Deep Sunburn 15c. 
Liner to blacken eye 10c. Clay pipe 5c. Entire outfit 
$1.15. Send 5c. stamp for our large catalogue of Wigs, 
Make-Up material and ‘‘The Art of Making Up.’’ 


THE TRADEMORE CO., Dept. S, Toledo, 0. eLe 


PATENT 


| Su cs: 2 ee 
work, Terms moderate. 


Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
Est. 47 years. Box C, Washington, 
D.C. Best references. Careful 
Booklet Free. Write us. 


TAMPS! Our Leader: 1000 stamps, many 
varieties, incl. Malay, Newfoundland, Philippines, 
FA) Comoro, Congo, etc., only 15c., Stamp Albuns 
J coupons, large new list, bargain lists all Free! 
Get/ Agents Wanted 50%, ‘We Buy Stamps. 

EB, J. Schuster Co., Dept. 29, St. Louis, Mo, 
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THE REAL 
LEISURE CLASS 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


Dutch Republic or The English Poets Be- 
fore Chaucer. But the London gentleman 
still buys and thinks of Tamocala with a 
thrill. It shows at least how Europe may 
be impressed by our leisure class and its 
activities. 

But these impressions are, after all, but 
brilliant splotches of color in a quiet pic- 
ture. 

The pleasures of the leisure class are 
simple. If you are old—and many old 
men and women are among them—it will 
be almost enough to sit in the sun, to pick 
an orange occasionally from its own au- 
thentic stem, and, as spring advances and 
the breeze comes in southeast from all the 
islands of the Indies, to hear the choir of 
mocking-birds and redbirds tell how life 
is still good. A manatee in the river, a 
shark’s fin seen in the surf, a big trout 
caught from the bridge, will all seem great 
events. A boat hauled out for repairs may 
occupy you half a day. An itinerant con- 
jurer or a seven-man minstrel show will 
make the evening fairly hectic with pleas- 
ure. The leisure class is temperate and is 
glad to see the wave of Prohibition roll on. 
It rises early and with a clear head, to 
breakfast heavily on cereal foods. It sups 
early and is early to bed. It is healthy, not 
too wealthy, and who shall say that it is not 
wise? 

It is old, too, or at least a great part of it. 
California and Florida are where the old 
people find retreat, and, preserved by the 
climate, live on indefinitely. There was a 
féte in honor of Ponce de Leon one spring 
in St. Augustine. The town was gay with 
flags and lanterns. It was crowded with 
tourists—with the leisure class—and all the 
shops displayed in their windows_their 
brightest, most eye-arresting wares. It was 
indicative of a great deal, that the most 
fashionable hair-dressing establishment put 
behind its plate-glass front, adorned with 
flowers and ribbons, some dozens of white 
and gray ‘‘switches”’! That would catch 
’em. Here the old never say die. But 
think of the colors they would have been at 
Nice or Trouville! 

The leisure class goes North or comes 
back East. Alligator’s teeth and tarpon’s 
scales, and some oranges that mother her- 
self picked from the tree, are part of their 
baggage, as well as souvenirs of atrocious 
Turkish art and handicraft, made in Ger- 
many and sold, as is suitable, by Arme- 
nians, the enemies of the Turk, in every 
summer and winter resort in the Occident. 
Contentment, too, perhaps, and renewed 
health may be part of their pleasant 
incumbrances. 

Back in the North they fade to less 
prominence in the general picture of com- 
mercial activity, and the fact that one 
must go to the lands where winter is sum- 
mer really to see them is perhaps signifi- 
cant of the class’ own half-unconscious 
recognition of the fact that no part of their 
duty is to protest against labor, vaunt 
their own superiority, or even by the con- 
trast of their presence to make any worker 
discontented with his lot. 

They are themselves preéminently of 
the class who believe America’s role in 
the world has been, and still is, to perfect 
industrialism. 

And here, like the leisure classes of older 
countries, they are likely to act like a bal- 
ance-wheel. They are not open to the in- 
roads of socialism. Socialism and the new 
creeds flourish everywhere. The new light 
burns in the crowded slums, or in palaces 
in Fifth Avenue where lovely ladies play 
at reform and philosophy as they did at 
Versailles before the French Revolution. 
The leisure class has not much ‘‘truck”’ 
with new ideas—perhaps, indeed, not with 
ideas at all. For it only reads moderately 
the magazines and a few novels. It is do- 
ing very little to bring in any Old-World air 
of cultivation. It idles simply, not ele- 
gantly. But we will pass over its faults. 
Its service is to be a tranquil oasis in a 
roaring desert, also a kind of a symbol that 
we are still a democracy with ideals of sim- 
plicity and frugality, and as well a welcome 
signpost pointing the way to where we all, 
as we grow older, may sit a little apart 
from the clatter and grow old pleasantly, 
and as Americans. 

New functions for a leisure class, you 
may say; well, this America of ours is still 
a new country. 
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Electric 


MOTOR 


Direct Current 


Is the cleanest, cheapest, most convenient 
power you can use. 


Gives 
Better 
Service 


For 


Less 


It will reduce your overhead expense by 
cutting out the cost of every idle machine — 
power is used only while machines are actually 
running. 

The absolutely correct winding of “The 
Standard’’ Motor gives a perfect balance and 
a degree of efficiency not found in any other 
Motor on the market. 

When carefully chosen for the work to be 
done,“The Standard” Motor will quickly save its 
cost in the increased efficiency of the machine. 


Money 


We make a specialty of small Direct Current Motors from 1-30 to 15 H. P. There 
are more than 30 frames suited to practically every requirement within these limits. 
Write us your Power needs and our Engineering Department will advise you, free of charge, 
just what type of motor is best suited to your particular needs. Our latest bulletin, 
No.67, tells about ‘‘ The Standard” Motors, Dynamotors and Motor Generators. Write forit. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory, Springfield, Ohio 


CLEVELAND, The W. R. Horning Co., 337 Frankfort Ave. N.!W. 
NEW ORLEANS, S. J. Stewart, 312 Carondelet St. 


NEW YORK, 145 Chambers St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1109 Arch St. 


CHICAGO, 48 W. Jackson Boulevard. ST.LOUIS, E. C, Van Nort Electric Co., Locust and 11th Sts. 
BOSTON, 176 Federal St. 


KANSAS CITY, Heath Electric Co., 120 W. 13th St. 
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a PR w DUDS INGERS: 


More efficient and less wasteful. It 

enables you to empty the tube of 
Créme Dentifrice without trouble and 
without wasting any of the contents in 
the folds of the tube. The latest attrac- 
tion to the neatness of our package. 


Dr. Sheffield’s Créme Dentifrice 


—the original tooth paste — 
Established 1850 


Q 


SHEFFIELDS 
“CREME | 
pENTIFRICE 
vote: | Is the first and only preparation for cleansing 
: 1 the mouth and teeth which exercises its 
antiseptic and refreshing powers ot only 
during the few moments of application, 
but continuously for some hours after- 
wards. Moreover, ‘you will be much 


pleased with its 
exquisite taste. 
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fe 
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See Your Druggist 

If he has not the com- 

pression key, send the 
redeemable coupon on side of car- 
ton and we will send one free, or 
for 25c in stamps or coin, we will 
mail a full size tube and com- 
pression key. 


« 


Without the Key 
a tube soon becomes lumpy and 
unhandy — with the key it retains 
its neat, round shape till the last 
particle is gone. 


Sheffield Dentifrice Company, 103 Broad St., New London, Ct., U.S. A. 
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Sf ortune 
Colony eres 


And Yourself 
In 1909 and 1919 


The old year is gone — you can’t get it back. 
The New Year is here — hopefully here — and 


reaches out to you a cordial hand in greeting. 


What are you planning to DO in 1909 that is 
better than anything you have done before? 


If your life is serious and progressive, if you are 
really aiming to hit a good mark in the center, 
you are entitled to a new experience in 1909 — 


right now—IN THE FIRST MONTH! 


I am speaking of membership in the Fortune 
Colony, which helps you to build for yourself 
easily and conveniently, a snug little fortune 
which you will get in gold coin at the end of 
ten years. 


You should find out about theColony plan, which 
is very definite and systematic — just what you 
need to give point and method and enthusiasm 
to your purpose to get on and do well, financially. 


A membership in Class A will bring you 

$1,000; Class B $2,000; Class C from $3,000 

to $10,000—guaranteed by attested assets of 
ten millions of dollars. 


Our membership is filling up. Men and women 
everywhere — the thoughtful ones, the ambitious 
ones — are joining and bringing their friends in 
with them. And every day, rain or shine, their 
fortunes grow and grow, without loss or chance 
of loss, without speculation or even a hint of it. 


Bankers, teachers, nurses, ministers, mer- 
chants, farmers, housewives, students, gov- 
ernment employees, lawyers, physicians, and 
members of every trade and profession are 
hailing with appreciation this opportunily for 
personal prosperily and increased success. No 
matter what your occupation may be, no mat- 
ter where you may live, this is your opportunity 
to acquire a competence and be independent 
from want and money-worry in the later years 
which come along almost before you know it. 
And THE TIME to arrange your membership is 
THE FIRST MONTH OF 1909—JANUARY. 
Then, in January, 1919, you can have your celebration. 
T his announcement is not designed to tell you 
the full story of the Fortune Colony -— there 
isn’t room to do itwell, But that story IS well 
and fully told in the Colony Book enlitled 
“‘How to Build a Fortune in Ten Years.’’ 
This book is worth having. It is illustrated. 
It is sent free to serious people, who think 
they might like to join. Write forit at once. 


Address : 


The Fortune Colony 
of the Qity of Mem York 


Richard Wightman, President 
437-X Fifth Avenue, New York City 


FRADE MARK 


- REG.U.S.PAT.OF. 


The Coolest Underwear Ever Made 
for Summer Wear 


Elastic, perfect-fitting, durable—and feels so com- 
fortable. You can get genuine “Porosknit” only 
with this label in it. 

For Sale Everywhere 
50cea. Shirtsand Drawers 25c ea. } 


For For 
Men ($1.00 Union Suits 50c Boys 


Chalmers Knitting Co., 1 Washington St., Amsterdam, N.Y. 


Don’t Throw It Away 


They mend all leaks in all utensils —tin, 


2 brass, copper, graniteware, hot water bags, 
> etc. No solder, cement or rivet. Amy one can 
use them; fit any surface; two million in-use. 

Send for sample package 10c. Complete package 


assorted sizes, 25c postpaid. Agents wanted. 
Collette Mfg. Co., Box 119, Amsterdam,N.Y. 
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DRUSILLA AND PA-PAH 


(Continued from Page 7) 


A damp chill gathered on the brow of 
Bushwyck Carr. He did feel a trifle queer. 
A curious lightness—a perfectly inexplica- 
ble buoyancy seemed to possess him. He 
was beginning to feel strangely youthful; 
the sound of his own heart suddenly be- 
came apparent. To his alarm it was beat- 
ing playfully, skittishly. No—it was not 
even beating; it was skipping. 

““Y-Yates,”” he stammered, ‘‘you don’t 
think that I could p-possibly have become 
inadvertently mixed up with that horrible 
machine—do you?” 

Now Yates was a generous youth; re- 
sentment at the treatment meted out to 
him by this florid, bad-tempered and pom- 
pous gentleman changed to instinctive 
sympathy when he suddenly realized the 
peat his future father-in-law might now 

e in. 

““Yates,”’ repeated Mr. Carr in an agi- 
tated voice, “‘tellme honestly: do you think 
there is anything unusual the matter with 
me? I—I seem to f-feel unusually —young. 
Do I look it? Have I changed? W-watch 
me while I walk across the room.” 

Mr. Carr arose with a frightened glance 
at Yates, put on his hat, and fairly pranced 
across the room. ‘‘Great Heavens!” he 
faltered; ‘‘my hat’s on one side and my 
walk is distinctly jaunty! Do you notice 
it, Yates?’ 

“T’m afraid I do, Mr. Carr.” 

“This—this is infamous!” gasped Mr. 
Carr. ‘This is—is outrageous! I’m forty- 


five! I’m a widower! I detest a jaunty 
widower! I don’t want to be one; I don’t 
want to v 


Yates gazed at him with deep concern. 

‘“Can’t you help lifting your legs that 
way when you walk—as though a band 
were playing? Wait, I'll straighten your 
hat. Now try it again.” 

Mr. Carr pranced back across the room. 

“‘T know I’m doing it again,” he groaned, 
“but I can’t help it! I—lI feel so gay— 
dammit!—so frivolous—it’s—it’s that in- 
fernal machine. W-what am I to do, 
Yates,’ he added piteously, ‘‘when the 
world looks so good to me?”’ 

“Think of your family!’’ urged Yates. 
“Think of—of Drusilla.”’ 

“Do you know,” observed Carr, twirling 
his eyeglass and twisting his mustache, 
‘‘that I’m beginning not to care what my 
family think! . . . Isn’t.it amazing, 
Yates? I—I seem to be somebody else, 
several years younger. Somewhere,” he 
added, with a flourish of his monocle— 
“‘ Somewhere on earth there is a little birdie 
waiting for me.” 

‘Don’t talk that way!’’ exclaimed Yates, 
horrified. 

“Yes, I will, young man. I repeat, with 
optimism and emphasis, that somewhere 
there is a birdie is 

“Mr. Carr!” 

“Yes, merry old Top!” 

‘“May I use your telephone?”’ 

“T don’t care what you do!” said Carr 
gayly. ‘‘Use my telephone if you like; 
pull it out by the roots and throw it over 
Cooper’s Bluff, for all I care! But” —and 
a sudden glimmer of reason seemed to come 
over him—‘‘if you have one grain of human 
decency left in you, you won’t drag me and 
my terrible plight into that scurrilous New 
York paper of yours.” 

“No,” said Yates, “‘I won’t. And that 
ends my career on Park Row. I’m going 
to telephone my resignation.” 

Mr. Carr gazed calmly around and twisted 
his mustache with a satisfied and retro- 
spective smile. 

“That’s very decent of you, Yates; you 
must pardon me; I was naturally half 
seared to death at first; but I realize you 
are acting very handsomely in this horri- 
ble dilemma a 

“Naturally,” interrupted Yates. “I 
must stand by the family into which I am, 
as you know, destined to marry.”’ 

“To be sure,” nodded Carr absently; 
“it really looks that way, doesn’t it! And, 
Yates, you have no idea how I hated you an 
hour ago.” 

‘Yes, I have,” said Yates. 

“No, you really have not, if you will per- 
mit me to contradict you, merry old Top. 


| J—but never mind now. You have be- 


haved in an unusually considerate manner. 
Who the devil are you, anyway?” 

Yates informed him modestly. 

“Well, why didn’t you say so, instead of 
letting me bully you! IT’ve known your 
father for twenty years. Why didn’t you 


tell me you wanted to marry Drusilla, in- 
stead of coming and blushing all over the 
premises? I’d have told you she was too 
young; and she is! I’d have told you to 
wait; and you’d have waited. You’d have 
been civil enough to wait when I explained 
to you that I’ve already lost, by marriage, | 
two daughters through that accursed ma- 
chine. You wouldn’t entirely denude me 
of daughters, would you?”’ 

“T only want one,” said John Yates 
simply. 

“Well, all right; I’m a decent father-in- 
law when I’ve got to be. I’m really a good 
sport. You may ask all my sons-in-law; 
they’ll admit it.” He scrutinized the 
young man and found him decidedly agree- 
able to look at, and at the same time a 
vague realization of his own predicament 
returned for a moment. 

“Yates,” he said unsteadily, ‘‘all I ask 
of you is to keep this terrible n-news from 
my innocent d-daughters until I can f-find 
out what sort of a person is f-fated to lead 
me to the altar!”’ 

Yates took the offered hand with genuine 
emotion. 

“Surely,” he said, ‘‘your unknown in- 
tended must be some charming leader in 
the social activities of the great me- 
tropolis.”’ 

“Who knows! She may be m-my own 
]-laundress for allI know. She may be any- 
thing, Yates! She—she might even be 
b-black!”’ 

“Black!” 

Mr. Carr nodded, shuddered, dashed the 
unmanly moisture from his eyeglass. 

“T think I’d better go to town and tell 
my son-in-law, William Destyn, exactly 
what has happened to me,” he said. ‘‘ And 
I think I’ll go through the kitchen-garden 
and take my power-boat so that those devil- 
ish reporters can’t follow me. Ferdinand!” 
to the man at the door, ‘‘ring up the garage 
and order the blue motor, and tell those 
newspaper men I’m going to town. That, 
I think, will glue them to the lawn for a 
while.” 

“About—Drusilla, sir?’’ ventured Yates; 
but Mr. Carr was already gone, speeding 
noiselessly out the back way, through 
the kitchen-garden, and across the great 
tree-shaded lawn which led down to the 
boat-landing. 

Across the distant hedge, from the beau- 
tiful grounds of his next-door neighbor, 
floated sounds of mirth and music. Gay 
flags fluttered among the trees. The 
Magnelius Grandcourts were evidently 
preparing for the brilliant charity bazar to 
be held there that afternoon and evening. 

“To think,’”’ muttered Carr, ‘‘that only 
an hour ago I was agreeably and comfort- 
ably prepared to pass the entire afternoon 
there with my daughters, amid innocent 
revelry. And now I’m in flight—pursued 
by furies of my own invoking—threatened 
with love in its most hideous form—matri- 
mony! Any woman I now look upon may 
be my intended bride for all I know,” he 
continued, turning into the semi-private 
driveway, bordered heavily by lilacs; ‘“‘and 
the curious thing about it is that I really 
don’t care; in fact, the excitement is mildly 
pleasing.” 

He halted; in the driveway, blocking it, 
stood a red motor-car—a little runabout 
affair; and at the steering-wheel sat a 
woman—a lady’s maid by her cap and nar- 
row apron, and an exceedingly pretty one, 
at that. 


When she saw Mr. Carr she looked up, 
showing an edge of white teeth in the most 
unembarrassed of smiles. She certainly 
was an unusually agreeable-looking girl 

“Has something gone wrong with your 
motor?” inquired Mr. Carr pleasantly. 

“T am afraid so.”’ She didn’t say “‘sir’’; 
probably because she was too pretty to 
bother about such incidentals. And she 
looked at Carr and smiled, as though he 
were particularly ornamental. 

“Let me see,” began Mr. Carr, laying 
his hand on the steering-wheel; ‘‘ perhaps 
I can make it go.” 

“Tt won’t go,” she said, a trifle despond- 
ently and shaking her charming head. 
“‘T’ve been here nearly half an hour wait- 
ing for it to do something; but it won’t.” 

Mr. Carr peered wisely into the acet- 
ylenes, looked carefully under the hood, 
examined the upholstery. He didn’t know 
anything about motors. 

“T’m afraid,”’ he said sadly, ‘‘that there’s 
something wrong with the magne-e-to!” 
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Panetela Shape 

NOT a Stogie 

44 Inches Long 

Pure Havana Filled 

Two Cents i} 

Is there any other tobacco grown 
that can even approach the rich, 
full, delicious flavor of genuine, 
pure Havana! You know that 


taste—that indefinable, unap- 
proachable Havana taste! 
Among the millions of cigars sold 
there is so much GROSS MISREP- 
RESENTATION about HAVANA 
TOBACCO that we propose put- 
ting our pure Havana filled Santa 


Gloria TO TEST. 

In the makingof our Vara Specials 
(higher priced, in which every par- 
ticle of the filler is grown in and im- 
ported from Cuba, thereare Havana 
Cuttings. From these is made our 
Santa Gloria witha clean, well cured 
York Statewrapper: Noscraps. No 
dust. Just the wrapper and pure 
Havana, exact size of illustration, 
Rolled by experts —in an immac- 
ulately clean, airy, sanitary factory 
—a factory which bears the closest 
inspection of the public—everybody 
—towhom it is open the year ’round, 

Box of 50 Santa Glorias for 
$1.00 Prepaid Everywhere 

Santa Gloria is a quickly rolled cigar— 
not expensively finished—not a rough stogie. 
Just like the illustration. “But for smoke— 
a genuine, pure Havana smoke— you can't 
approach Santa Gloria anywhere in price. 

We guarantee, absolutely, to refund your — 
purchase price (no matter where you buy ff 
them —from your dealer or us) if a single 
Santa Gloria is ever found different from 
our representation. 

Ask your dealer for Santa Gloria. Ask 
about our standing in the tobacco world. 

Or, send a dollar bill to us direct and re- 
ceive promptly a box of 50, prepaid. 


R. & W. JENKINSON CO. 
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One of. a 100 designs in our new Bungalow book—50c. 
Our latest books of plans, giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are: 
190 Designs of Small Cottages | Vol. 5.194 Cstg. $2000 to$2500 
and Bung’ws, Log Cabins, etc.|Vol.6.174 ‘‘ doa togso0n 
Vol.3.136 Catg.$1200 to $1600) Vol. 7.189 ‘‘ $3000to$4000 
Vol.4.186, ‘‘ $1600 to$2000/Vol.8.154 ‘‘ 
$1.00 each. Also on sale at all leading Book Sellers. 


THE KEITH CO., Architects itinneapolis, Minn, 


veuies $100 Per Week 


averaging 


with our Twentieth Century Cleaning Outfit.” 
—A. H. Dean, Logansport, Ind. 
; Anyone with or- 
dinary intelligence - 
and small capital 
may do as well. 


Twentieth Century 
Vacuum 


CLEANING 
Outfits 


— offer unlimited op- 
portunities for persons with $600 to $2500. A 
dignified, profitable and pleasant business requir- 
ing no experience. Write for our book “ Pay 
Dirt ” and names of users in your territory. 

We also make stationary and portable electric outfits 

for residences, office buildings, churches, theatres and 

stores. Our book explains fully. Write for it. 


THE NATIONAL VACUUM CLEANING CO., Dayton, Ohio, U. S.A. 


How To Get Henderson’s Seeds Free 


To introduce our new 1909 seed catalogue, ‘“Every- 
thing for the Garden,” (200 pages, 700 engravings, 
devoted to vegetables and flowers), we will send free 


to everyone ientioning this magazine and sending 
10 cents in stamps, the catalogue and our famous 
50 cent Henderson collection of flower and garden 
seeds, Also the pamphlet “The Use of the Feet in. 
Seed Sowing”? which the late Peter Henderson 
considered the most valuable article he ever wrote. 


Peter Henderson & Co., 35-37 Cortlandt’St., New York City 
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Fsierbroa 
Steel Fens 


250 Styles 


The name 
“Esterbrook” 
stands for all that 
is best in pens. 


The standard 
of the world. 


All styles— 
fine, medium and 
broad points. 

Ask your stationer. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 
26 John Street, New York 
Works: Camden, N. J. 


A Large-Eared True 
Early Sweet Corn 


Adapts itself to all soils, matures just 
a few days later than Peep O’ Day, 
with ears almost as large as Stowell's 
Evergreen, 2 and 3 to a stalk. Brings 
big money in an early market—try it. 

Olds’ Catalog is easy to order from, 
is correctly illustrated from photographs, 
and offers the best in Seed Potatoes, 
Corn, Oats, Garden and Flower Seeds, 
etc. Send postal for it today. 


L. L. OLDS SEED CO. 
Drawer 51 Madison, Wis. 
(Formerly Clinton, Wis.) 


TRY IT YOURSELF 
Five Days Free 


This simple, practical, accurate 
computer costs only $25,00—a 
- fraction of the price of key ma- 

chines—and does everything 
N they do except print. The 


Rapid Computer 
Adding Machine 


does its work perfectly in any position — 
atany angle. You can rest it on any desk 
or on book page alongside column of 
figures you wish to add. It’s a wonder as 
a saver of time and errors. Capacity, 
9,999,999.99, Send for one on 5 days’ free 
trial. If it doesn’t do all you want it to do, 
\ send it back at our expense. 

Catalog Free upon request to 


CO., 1856 Tribune Building, Chicago 


LN WY) 
RAPID COMPUTER 


I won the World’s First Prize in Penman- 
ship. By my new system I can make an expert 
penman of you by mail. I also teach Book- 
keeping and Shorthand. Am placing my students 
as instructors in commercial colleges. If you wish 
to become a better penman, write me. I will send 
you FREE one of my Favorite Pens and a copy 
ofthe Ransomerian Journal. 


C. W. RANSOM 


3884 Euclid Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. 


rDesice 18? 


We ship in completed sections 
ready to fasten and stain—all 


Quartered Oak. You save 
over half on 

66, SECTIONAL 99} 
COME-PACKT 


mace URN PT URE ‘dar 
Write today for free catalog. 
International Mfg. Co. 
114 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


No. 306, Library Table 
Top 22x36 in. 


YOUNG MEN 


Wanted tolearn meeazepey: 
Graduates assisted. School 
36 years old. Has railroad 


wire from Chicago for business practice. Can earn 
board if desired. Illustrated booklet free. Writetoday | 


Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


All the Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE at Half Manufacturers’ Prices 
allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped with 
privilege of examination. Write for Catalogue D. 
Typewriter Emporium, 92-94 Lake St., Chicago 


Furnish Your Homes FREE 


by selling wall paper. Send for premium list. 
RAE SIMS, Glens Falls, N.Y. 
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“Do you think it is as bad as that?” 

“T fear so,” he said gravely. ‘‘If I were 
you I’d get out—and keep well away from 
that machine.” 

““Why?” she asked nervously, stepping 
to the grass beside him. 

“Tt might blow up.” ; 

They backed cote rather hastily, ‘side 
by side. After a while they backed farther 
away, hand in hand. 

“T_T hate to leave it there all alone,” 
said the maid, when they had backed com- 
pletely out of sight of the car. “If there 
were only some safe place where I could 
watch and see if it is going to explode.” 

They ventured back a little way and 
peeped at the motor. 

“You could take a rowboat and watch it 
from the water,” said Mr. Carr. 

‘““But I don’t know how to row.” 

Mr. Carr looked at her. Certainly 
she was the most prepossessing specimen 
of wholesome, rose-cheeked and _ ivory- 
skinned womanhood that he had ever 
beheld; a trifle nearer thirty-five than 
twenty-five, he thought, but so sweet and 
fresh and with such charming eyes and 
manners. 

“‘T have,” said Mr. Carr, ‘‘several hours 
at my disposal before I go to town on im- 
portant business. If you like I will row 
you out in one of my boats, and then, from 
a safe distance, we can sit and watch your 
motor blow up. Shall we?” 

“Tt is most kind of you 

“Not at all. It would be most kind of 
you.” 

She looked sideways at the motor, side- 
ways at the water, sideways at Mr. Carr. 

It was a very lovely morning in early 
dune: I think I have already remarked 
this. 

As. Mr. Carr handed her. into the row- 
boat with ceremony she swept him a 
courtesy. Her apron and manners were 
charmingly incongruous. 

When she was gracefully seated in the 
stern Mr. Carr turned for a moment, stared 
all Oyster Bay calmly in the face through 
his monocle, then, untying the painter, 
fairly skipped into the boat with a step 
distinctly frolicsome. 

“It’s curious how I feel about this,’’ he 
observed, digging both oars into the 
water. 

“‘How do you feel, Mr. Carr?” 

‘Like a bird,” he said softly. 

And the boat moved off gently through 
the sparkling waters of Oyster Bay. 

At that same moment, also, the spark- 
ling waters of Oyster Bay were gently 
caressing the classic contours of Cooper’s 
Bluff, and upon that monumental head- 
land, seated under sketching umbrellas, 
Flavilla and Drusilla worked, in a puddle 
of water-colors; and John Chillingham 
Yates, in becoming white flannels and lilac 
tie and hosiery, lay on the sod and looked 
at Drusilla. 

Silence, delicately accented by the faint 
harmony of mosquitoes, brooded over 
Cooper’s Bluff. 

““There’s no use,”’ said Drusilla at last; 
‘fone can draw a landscape from every 
point of view except looking down hill. 
Mr. Yates, how on earth am I to sit here 
and make a drawing looking down hill?” 

“Perhaps,” he said, ‘‘I had better hold 
your pencil again. Shall I?” 

“Do you think that would help?” 

“‘T think it helps—somehow.”’ 

Her pretty, narrow hand held the pencil; 
his sun-browned hand closed over it. She 
looked at the pad on her knees. 

After a while she said: ‘‘I think, perhaps, 
we had better draw. Don’t you?” 

They made a few hen-tracks. Noticing 
his shoulder was just touching hers, and 
feeling a trifle weary on her camp-stool, she 
leaned back a little. 

“Tt is very pleasant to have you here,” 
she said dreamily. 

“Tt is very heavenly to be here,’’ he 
said. 

‘How generous you are to give us so 
much of your time,” murmured Drusilla. 

“‘T think so, too,’’ said Flavilla, washing 
a badger brush. ‘‘And I am becoming 
almost as fond of you as Drusilla is.” 

“Don’t you like him as well as I do?” 
asked Drusilla. 

Flavilla turned on her camp-stool and 
inspected them both. 

“Not quite as well,’ she said frankly. 
“You know, Drusilla, you are very nearly 
in love with him.’”’ And she resumed her 
sketching. 

Drusilla gazed at the purple horizon 
unembarrassed. ‘‘Am I?” she said ab- 
sently. 
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Today one doesn’t have to argue the ne- 
cessity of using some face cream. Well- 
groomed people confess the necessity of 
some face cream for preserving skin health 
just as they confess the necessity of um- 
brellas or rubbers or raincoats for preservy- 
ing general health. 


It is today rather a question of ‘‘ Which 
face cream,” or better still, ‘Does my skin 
need a cold cream or a MASSAGE cream in 
order that I may always appear good-looking, 
clean-looking, wholesome and, yes, young- 
looking ?” 


“Cold” or “grease” creams have their 
uses, but are not sufficient for the face any 
more than one kind of food is sufficient for 
the stomach, or one kind of medicine to 
cure any disease. Use cold or grease creams, 
if you will—there are hundreds of brands. 
But no matter how many you use you should 
always have a place on your dresser for a 
massage cream, and there is only one with 
a national reputation, namely, POMPEIAN 
MASSAGE CREAM. 


Now for the difference between an ordi- 
nary cold cream and a real massage cream 
like Pompeian. Cold creams are merely 
rubbed into the pores—and stay there. This 
may feel good, but not really improve the 
looks. Pompeian Massage Cream is rubbed 
into the pores and then out again, bringing 
with it all the pore-clogging impurities— 
soap particles, dust, soot, etc. It is this for- 
eign matter in the pores which causes muddy 
complexions, blackheads, face ‘‘shine” and 
similar disfigurements. 


The pores must be cleansed before the 
rosy blood can get the circulation it seeks. 
When you massage with Pompeian Massage 
Cream you'll be astonished at the results. 


“Your Pompeian Massage Cream jposi- 
tively insults me every time I use it,’’ a man 
recently wrote us. “I had no idea so much 
dirt could get in the pores and stay there, 
despite soap and water.” 


NT use Soap — It’s simply a 
| | EF ~~ waste of inferior material to use 
i|| anything except Your Wits. to’ help 

| PEARLINE—MODERN. SOAP. 


you cannot insure. 


lected. 


Standard 
Cyphers Incubator J . 
Fire-Proofed—Insurable ! 


A Representative Wanted in Every Shop 


to tell fellow workmen about Vanco Hand Soap. $25.00 to $40.00 per 
month is being made withoutinterfering with regular work. Soon have 
an independent business on the side. Send 10c for full size can and 


particulars., [he J, T, Robertson Co., Box S, Manchester, Conn. 


Chicago, Ill.; 


Your Complexion 
Does It Need a “Cold Cream” 


or a Massage Cream ? 


INSURABLE INCUBATORS 


Do Not Risk Fire Losses on your Home or other Buildings by using an incubator 
The Fire Insurance Companies’ 
incubator must bear their insurance label or insurance moneys cannot be col- 
Do not take any risks! 
WORLD'S BEST HATCHERS—ARE INSURABLE. 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
book which tells you all about it Address nearest branch. 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPANY, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Boston, Mass.; 
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“When first I used Pompeian,” wrote a 
woman, “I was as astonished as at my first 


Turkish bath.” 


You see the point. Pompeian being a 
“rolling” massage cream (that is, it rolls out 
the dirt), gets at the root of facial troubles, 
namely, clogged pores. ‘‘ Grease” or ‘‘cold” 
creams do not—can not—roll out the dirt, 
and in fact merely rub it in. And it ds the 
dirt that is in—not the dirt that is on—that 
retards circulation, and makes people’s faces 
sallow and muddy instead of being clear and 
fresh and smooth. For a soft, clear, clean 
skin use POMPEIAN MASSAGE CREAM. 


Free— Sample Jar 


You have been reading and hearing about 
Pompeian for years. You know it is the 
most popular face cream made, 10,000 jars 
being sold daily. You have meant to try it, 
but have not done so. This is your chance 
to discover what a vast difference there is 
between an ordinary ‘“‘cold”’ cream and a 
scientifically made Massage Cream like 
Pompeian. Fill out the coupon today and 
prepare for a delightful surprise when you 
receive our quarter ounce sample jar. A 
16-page booklet on the care of the face sent 
with each jar. Both free. When writing 
enclose 10 cents in silver or stamps (United 
States only) to cover cost of postage and 
packing. 

Sold by all druggists, 50c and $1 per jar. 
Sent postpaid to all paris of the world, 
tf not obtainable at your dealer's, oP 
Accept no substitutes. Ride 
The Pompeian Mfg. Company ah 

49 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio se ee cee 
RG MGRI OD, SMassasen Soni, Nor Pronmectie 
particular in regard to wy Sap 
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Pit en a Gentlemen: Enclosed 
the quality of the soap Fa) USS ROMEO TER Cost 
sea ots as #0 sale phae : of postage and packing. 
y all ¢ ealers —25C RY Please send me one copy of 
a cake; box OF pn ee your famous illustrated massage 
three cakes x is book and a special sample jar of 
60 cents Zech Pompeian Massage Creain. 
RO = 
x ri Name = 
"2 
On: 
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New Rules provide that every 


STANDARD CYPHERS INCUBATORS—THE 
They bear the official label of 
Write today for our Free 212-page illustrated 


New York, N. Y.; Oakland, Cal. 


Kansas City, Mo.; 
Fine pure bred chickens, 


40 BREEDS ducks, geese and turkeys. 


Northern raised, hardy and very beautiful. Largest 
poultry farm in the Northwest. Fowls, eggs and 
incubators at low prices. Send 4 cents for fine 
80-page Annual Poultry Book. 


R. F. NEUBERT, Box 786, Mankato, Minn, 
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Dusty Train Trips 


Soil many a linen collar, a serious annoy- 
ance to busy men who must travel to and 


from business every day. It is easy to 
avoid all this discomfort by wearing our 


CHALLENGE 


Brand 


WATERPROOF 


COLLARS & CUFFS 


They always look nobby and fresh re- 
gardlessofweather. Nobotherand worry 
over a soiled collar. No Laundry bills. 


Challenge Collars and Cuffs are made in all the 
latest, most up-to-date models. They have the perfect 
fit, dull finish and dressy look of the best linen collars 
—our new “Slip-Easy” finish permits easy, correct 
adjustment of the tie. es 

Challenge Collars and Cuffs are absolutely water- 
proof, never turn yellow; can be cleaned with soap and 
water. You can’t tell them from linen. 


Sold by first-class haberdashers everywhere. If your dealer 
does not carry Challenge Brand Collars and Cuffs, send us 
25 cents, stating size and style of collar you desire, or 50 
cents per pair for cuffs, and we will see that you are sup- 
plied at once. Our new booklet gives valuable pointers 
about New York customs— what to wear and when to 
wear it. Letussend it to you. 


THE ARLINGTON COMPANY, Dept. A 
725-727 Broadway, New York 


Boston, 65 Bedford St.; Philadelphia, 900 Chestnut St. ; 

Chicago, 161 Market St.; San Francisco, 718 Mission St. 5 

St. Louis, Mills Building; Detroit, 117 Jefferson Ave.; 
Toronto, 58-64 Fraser Ave. 


The Comfort 
Nasalfilter 


Should be worn by 

everyone who works in 

a dusty factory, mill, mine 

orwho lives ina dry, dusty 

climate or uses an auto. Under any of these 

conditions you breathe foreign substances 

that irritate the sensitive membranes of 

the nasal cavity, increase any tendency 

toward catarrh, asthma and eventually 

affect your health. Wear a Comfort 

Nasalfilter, which fits comfortably into 

the nose, is as easily put on and offas a 

pair of glasses, filters every bit of air you 

breathe through fine linen. Made of 

sterling silver, light weight, practically 

invisible, sanitary, just drop into boiling 
water or cleanse under faucet. 

PRICE $2.00 


At your druggist’s or direct from us. 


Universal Supply Co. 
428 Globe Building St. Paul, Minn. 


A New $1 Offer —“KEITH’S” 
ee Re 


for six months and 
a copy of my new 


Book 100 Plans 


for attractive Homes cost- 
ing $400. to $3,000. 
Keith’s monthly magazine 
is the recognized authority 
on Planning and Decorat- 
ing Homes. Each issue 
gives designs by leading 
architects. $1.50 a year, 
News-stands 15c a copy. 
Our Plan No.40—$1200 with each $1 order I will 
also include two recent back numbers. Send Today. 
MAX L, KEITH, 462 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 


This bank transacts a conserv- 
ative savings bank business and 
i] pays 6% interest on Certificates 


[First TRUST “0 SAVINGS BANK |¥ 
BILLINGS, MONT. [") 


Hl 
E3434 34343 — 349-3 
—————— 
make big money selling our new sign 
AG letters for office windows, store fronts, 
and glass signs. Easily puton. Write 
today for a free sample and full particulars. Address 
METALLIC SIGN LETTER CO.,50N. Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL, 
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‘Are you?” he repeated, close to her 
shoulder. 

She turned and looked into his sun- 
tanned face curiously. 

“What is it—to love? Is it’”—she 
looked at him undisturbed—‘‘Is it to be 
quite happy and lazy with a man like 
you?” 

He was silent. 

“‘T thought,” she continued, ‘‘that there 
would be some hesitation, some shyness 
about it—some embarrassment. But 
there has been none between you and me.” 

He said nothing. 

She went on absently: 

“‘You said, the other day, very simply, 
that you cared a great deal for me; an 
was not very much surprised. And I said 
that I cared very much for you. . . . 
And, by the way, I meant to ask you 
yesterday; are we engaged?” 

“Are we?”’ he asked. 

“Yes—if you wish. . . . 
there is to an engagement?” 

“‘There’s a ring,” observed Flavilla, 
dabbing on too much ultramarine and 
using a sponge. ‘‘You’ve got to get her 
one, Mr. Yates.” 

Drusilla looked at the man beside her 
and smiled. 

“How simple it is, after all,’ she said. 
“‘T have read in the books Pa-pah permits 
us to read such odd things about love and 
lovers. . . . Are we lovers, Mr. Yates? 
But, of course, we must be, I fancy.” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Some time or other, when it is conve- 
nient,’”’ observed Flavilla, ‘“‘you ought to 
kiss occasionally.” 

“That doesn’t come until I’m a bride, 
does it?’’ asked Drusilla. 

“T believe it’s a matter of taste,’’ said 
Flavilla, rising and naively stretching her 
long, pretty limbs. 

She stood a moment on the edge of the 
bluff, looking down. 

‘“‘How curious!” she said after a mo- 
ment. ‘‘There is Pa-pah on the water 
rowing somebody’s maid about.”’ 

““What!”’ exclaimed Yates, springing to 
his feet. 

“How extraordinary,’ said Drusilla, 
following him to the edge of the bluff; 
‘‘and they’re singing, too, as they row!” 

From far below, wafted across the spark- 
ling waters of Oyster Bay, Mr. Carr’s rich 
and mellifluous voice was wafted shore- 
ward: 


“T der-reamt that I dwelt in ma-arbleh-a-l-ls.”’ 


The sunlight fell on the maid’s coquet- 
tish cap and apron, and sparkled upon the 
buckle of one dainty shoe. It also glittered 
across the monocle of Mr. Carr. 

“Pa-pah!” cried Flavilla. 

Far away her parent waved a careless 
greeting to his offspring, then resumed his 
oars and his song. 

“How extraordinary!” said Flavilla. 
‘‘Why do you suppose that Pa-pah is 
rowing somebody’s maid around the bay, 
and singing that way to her?”’ 

“Perhaps it’s one of our maids,” said 
Drusilla; ‘‘but that would be rather odd, 
too, wouldn’t it, Mr. Yates?” 

‘““A—little,” he admitted. And his heart 
sank. 

Flavilla had started down the sandy 
face of the bluff. 

“‘T’m going to see whose maid it is,’’ she 
called back. 

Drusilla seated herself in the sun-dried 
grass and watched her sister. 

Yates stood beside her in bitter dejec- 
tion. 

So this was the result! His unfortunate 
future father-in-law was done for. What 
a diabolical machine! What a terrible, 
swift, relentless answer had been returned 
when, out of space, this misguided gentle- 
man had, by mistake, summoned his own 
affinity! And what an affinity! A saucy 
soubrette who might easily have just 
stepped in the coulisse of a Parisian theater! 

Yates looked at Drusilla. What an 
awful blow was impending. She never 
could have suspected it, but there, in that 
boat, sat her future stepmother in cap and 
Sask own future stepmother-in- 

w! 

And in the misery of that moment’s 
realization John Chillingham Yates showed 
the material of which he was constructed. 

“‘Dear,”’ he said gently. 

“Do you mean me?” asked Drusilla, 
looking up in frank surprise. 

And at the same time she saw on his face 
a look which she had never before encoun- 
tered there. It was the shadow of trouble; 
and it drew her to her feet instinctively. 


Is that all 
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EVENING POST 


“What is it, Jack?’ she asked. 


She had never before called him any-_ 


thing but Mr. Yates. 

“What is it?” she repeated, turning 
away beside him along the leafy path; 
and with every word another year seemed, 
somehow, to be added to her youth. ‘‘Has 
anything happened, Jack? Are you un- 
happy—or ill?” 

He did not speak; she walked beside 
him, regarding him with wistful eyes. 

So there was more of love than happi- 
ness, after all; she began to half under- 
stand it in a vague way as she watched his 
somber face. There certainly was more 
of love than a mere lazy happiness; there 
was solicitude and warm concern, and 
desire to comfort, to protect. 

“Jack,” she said tremulously. 

He turned and took her unresisting 
hands. A quick thrill shot through her. 
Yes, there was more to love than she had 
expected. 

‘‘Are you unhappy?” she asked. ‘‘ Tell 
me. I can’t bear to see you this way. I— 
I never did—before.”’ 

“Will you love me, Drusilla?” 

“Yes—yes, I will, Jack.” 

“Dearly?” 

“T do—dearly.” The first blush that 
ever tinted her cheek spread and deepened. 

“Will you marry me, Drusilla?” 

*SYiesinvs & You frighten me.” 

She trembled, suddenly, in his arms. 
Surely there were more things to love than 
she had dreamed of in her philosophy. 
She looked up as he bent nearer, under- 
standing that she was to be kissed, await- 
ing the event which suddenly loomed up 
freighted with terrific significance. 

There was a silence, a sob. 

“‘ Jack—darling—I—I love you so!” 

Flavilla was sketching on her camp- 
stool when they returned. 

“‘T’'m horridly hungry,” she said. “It’s 
luncheon time, isn’t it? And, by the way, 
it’s all right about that maid. She was on 
her way to serve in the tea-pavillion at 
Mrs. Magnelius Grandcourt’s bazar, and 
her runabout broke down and nearly blew 


p. 

‘“What on earth are you talking about?” 
exclaimed Drusilla. 

“Tm talking about Mrs. Magnelius 
Grandcourt’s younger sister from Phila- 
delphia, who looks perfectly sweet as a 
lady’s-maid. Tea,’’ she added, “‘is to be a 
dollar a cup, and three if you take sugar. 
And,” she continued, ‘“‘if you and I are to 
sell flowers there this afternoon we’d better 
go home and dress. . . . What are you 
smiling at, Mr. Yates?” 

Drusilla naturally supposed she could 
answer that question. 

“Dearest little sister,” she said shyly 
and tenderly, ‘““we have something very 
wonderful to tell you.” 

“What is it?” asked Flavilla. 

“We-—we are—engaged,” 
Drusilla, radiant. 

“Why, I knew that already!” said 
Flavilla. 

“Did you?” sighed her sister, turning to 
look at her tall, young lover. ‘“‘I didn’t. 
neh Being in love is a much more com- 
plicated matter than you and I imagined, 
Flavilla. Is it not, Jack?” 


whispered 


Saving by Owing 


YOUNG pee down in Texas got his 
first real start by picking a new kind 
of creditor—one that would help him pay 
off his obligation from the first. He bought 
a business. With a working knowledge of 
printing and a good reputation he went to 
a printers’ supply house and offered one 
thousand dollars in notes for a supply of 
machinery and materials. Thus he avoided 
the error of buying a second-hand outfit. 
His plant wasnew. The notes were drawn 
in sums of thirty dollars each, and he was 
to take one up each month, paying no 
interest. At that rate, nearly three years 
would be needed to clear off the debt. But 
he had a business. He could work harder 
and make more money, not being bound 
by the fixed income of wages or salary. 

At the end of the very first month he 
took up two notes instead of one, and felt 
like a bloated bondholder. In a year he 
owned his plant outright. This young man 
had his real creditor on the books almost a 
year. He got used to paying him, and con- 
tinued to carry him long after the debt was 
wiped out. He got the habit and kept it 
up, and paid himself the money. 


January 9,1909 


That’s the quick- 


est wayofsayingthat { 
Manheim Mendless are the best stock- 
ings at anywhere near the price. 


Manheim Mendless Hose 


A new pair free for every pair that 
needs mending within 6 months. ~ ‘i 
Knit from extra-quality yarn, { 
with doubly re-enforced toes and : 
heels. Always soft and comfort- 
able — after washing as well as 
when new. Fast colors. ; i 
Men’s socks. Black, light and dark tan, 
navy blue and gray. Sizes 94% to 11}s. 
Sold only 6 pairs (one size) in a box, with 
guarantee, &t. : f 
Women’s stockings in light and medium 4 
weights. Black, and light and dark tan. } 
Sizes 8 to 10%. Sold only 6 pairs (one 
size) in a box, with guarantee, $1.50, 
If your dealerhasn’t Manheim Mendless 
Hose, don’t accept a substitute, Send us 
$1 for men’s and $1.50 for women’s, 
state size (or size of shoe) and color — 
assorted colors if desired—and we will 
send you 6 pairs prepaid. 


Manheim Hosiery Mills 
46 E. Granby St., Manheim, Pa. 
Reference: Keystone National Bank, Manheim, Pa. 
Attractive terms to dealers in territory 
where we are not represented, 


Two Guns in One 


The U. S. Three-Barrel Gun 
Two Shot Gun—One Rifle Barrel 


Noneed to carry two guns to getevery 
kind of game you find—one U.S. Three- 
Barrel Gun is enough. Withit you are 
prepared for large or small game. 

standard weight, 64 to 784 pounds 
neat 12, 16 or 20-gauge double-barrel 
shot gun—of finest material, workman- 
ship, finish and constructive principle. 


Birds or Big Game 


) Rifle is bored with scientific precision and 
lies underneath. It gives extra flat trajec- 
tory and is perfectly adapted to the new 
high-power smokeless powder shells. Five 
sizes, from 25-20 to32-40—a wide range for 
selection. The perfect gun fora mixed game 
country. Two 

guns for the / 
price of one, 
Our litera- 
ture sent free, shows 
details of mechanism and 
finish full size, Write today. 
Let us tell you about our ge 


famous Trap Gun too. KS 
> 

Three-Barrel Gun Company = 

1207 Market Street Wheeling, W. Va. 


Factories at Moundsville, West Virginia 


akties 


literally this is 
Of Course impossible but 
practically it is a fact. The 7 
Superior Window Tent is so : 
made that while your body is 
enjoying the comforts of a 
warm bed room, only the face 
comes in contact with the crisp, 
out-door air, which enables you 
to get all the benefits derived 
from out-door sleeping with 
none of the dangers and dis- 
advantages of sleeping intents, | 
on roofs or porches; also 
shielded from rain, snow, drafts 
or any other exposures. Sleep 
in nature’s pure, fresh air and 
arise invigorated, refreshed and 
robust. For full particulars, 
also illustrations of this inex- 
pensive out-door sleep device, 
address 


CABINET MFG.CO. 
Dept. 24, Quincy, III. 


ARITHMETIC 


SELF-TAUGHT. 
A plain, easily-understood volume for 
ALL who have not had the opportunity of 
learning this subject thoroughly, or who 
have forgotten what they once learned. 
257 Pages. Requires no teacher. This 


PRACTICAL 
ent postpaid, t 80 Cents, 


ARITHMETIC 
(stamps accepted), leather binding, $1. 


Self Taueht 
GEO. A. ZELLER BOOK CO. Se eee 
Est.1870. 4470 W. Belle pl., St. Louis, Mo. j 


navaso Ruby FREE 
NAVAJO KNUDY ; 
To introduce our beautiful genuine Gems, ~ 
sold direct from the mines at 34 to 4 jewel- 
ers’ prices, we will send free a genuine 
Navajo Ruby in the rough, with our booklet — 

N showing all gems in actual colors and sizes; — 
also free Catalog] of gem-set and other jewelry. Write today. — 


The Francis E. Lester Company, Dept. B 1, Mesilla Park, N. M. 


SPANGENBERGS | 


ab 


Half Leather Binding 


return charges. 


A Boy’s Spending 
Money 


AVE you all the spending money you want? If 
not we'll supply you. Any boy with ginger 
enough to play a game of hockey or go skating 

can turn some of his spare time on Thursday and Friday 
afternoons and on Saturdays into money. A great army 
of boys are already doing so, earning their own pocket 
money and at the same time getting a business training. 


@ We want boys in every town in the country to sell 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


and THe Laptrs’ Home JourNat. 


of $60 to $125. 


@_ To any boy who will try the experiment we will send 
everything necessary to make a success of selling THE 
SATURDAY Eventnc Post (weekly) and Tue Laptegs’ 
Home JournaL (monthly). 


to refund your money. 


© The first week’ s supply of 10 copies of THE SaturDAY Eventnc Post 
will be sent to you entirely without charge. The 50 cents from selling 
these is all yours and supplies you with ‘‘working capital.’’ After that 
all you require of that magazine and all you require of THe Lapigs’ 
Home Journat will be sent at wholesale prices. ‘Then there are a lot 
of extra premiums, such as watches, knives, rain-capes, ponies, cash, 
etc. A book written by some of the boys themselves tells just how 
they made successes. You don’t have to stand on street corners or go 
into undesirable places. 


dietetic methods. 


cuisine, trained nurses. 


© Just send a line and you will receive the first week’s supply of THE STUDY 
_ SATURDAY EVENING Posr for sale at once and a copy of THE LAprEs’ 
Home Journal with which to get orders for delivery of the next issue, 


: as well as everything else necessary. 


each month. 


: © Don’t send any money now--if youwilltry it we’ II startyou in business. 
Boy Drvtston 
Tue Saturpay Eventinc Post, Philadelph 


If you reply at once, we will send you a complete 
set at once, all express charges prepaid, for ex- 
amination. And we will also send, absolutely free 
of charge, the Modern Atlas of the World. 
like the books and the Atlas you can pay for the 
Dictionary in little monthly payinents. 
don’t like them, return them to us and we will pay 


Mail the Coupon To-Day 4a 


‘This is only a limited edition, and will not last long. You 
must reply promptly to take advantage of the bargain. 


THE WERNER CO., AKRON, OHIO 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


The world’s foremost Health Resort in physiological and 
200 kinds of baths; large indoor Palm 
garden, swimming pools, electricity, massage, Swedish move- 
ments, mechanical vibration, delicious unequaled health 
Delightful dining room on top floor. 
Luxurious modern appointments. Perfect warmth. 
ting Michigan climate, 600 feet above sea level. The ideal place 
to rest, recuperate and build up permanent health. 
Souvenir Portfolio FREE. 


High-Grade Instruction 
by CORRESPONDENCE 


Established 1892 
Prepares for the bar. Improved 
method of instruction, combin- 
ing the Text-book, Lecture and 


Case Book methods. Approved 
by the bench and bar. Three Courses: College, 
Post-Graduate and Business Law. Classes begin 
Uniform rate of tuition. 
Catalog. Chicago Correspondence School of 
Law, 540 Reaper Block, Chicago. 


Books free. 
PA S Highest references. 
ices. I PROCURE PAT- 


ENTS THAT PROTECT. Watson E. Coleman, 
Washington, D.C. 


The Greatest BARGA 
aa Sa. 


e 


ee 


50 Cents 


Secures this Great 
Reference Library 


This magnificent reference work, costing three-quarters of a million 
dollars to produce, is a dictionary and encyclopedia combined. In 
fullness of definitions, number of words defined and accuracy, it is 
superior to reference works selling for five times its price. It has been 


recently revised and enlarged by a staff of American editors. 


Its five 


big volumes contain an inexhaustible mine of information on every 


subject, defining 250,000 words. 


Our bargain offer takes off two- 


thirds the price, and we pass the work on to you at less than one-third 


the price of any other first-class reference work, 


We send the com- 


plete set to your home for examination without charge, and if you 
decide to keep it, a first payment of 50 cents secures the set. 


$5.00 
Atlas 


The Modern Atlas of the World sells regu- 


FRE 


larly for $5.00. 
maps in colors. There is a map of each state, 
territory, and country. It gives the population 
of all cities of importance. This invaluable 
Atlas is bound in red cloth and is 10 x 13 
inches in size. We will send it to you, abso- 
lutely free, if your order for the En- 
cyclopedic Dictionary is received 
at once, 


It contains more than 100 


Free for 
Examination 


If you 


If you 


5000 Bargains in Doors, Windows, Mouldings and 
All Material for Stairs, Porches, Vestibules, Grilles, 
Etc. Quality and Safe Delivery Guaranteed Anywhere. 


Send for handsomely illustrated Free Millwork Catalog showing 
all kinds of material for building or remodeling. Everything in the 
latest styles approved by best architects. 
offered at a bargain price. 
largest plant, whatever you 
and interior of your home, 
finest Art Front Doors of 

Windows in every size an 


olished hardwood. 


Write today. 


Invigora- 


Beautiful 
Box 75, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Send for 


Rates reasonable. 
Best serv- 


The Werner Co., Akron, Ohio S.E. 
You may send me on approval for 10 days one set ofthe AMER- 

ICAN ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY, bound in the style 

indicated by having the “‘ X ” beside. 

Full Sheep Binding. Regular price, $64.00. 
same, if I decide to keep the books, as follows: 50 cents 
J examine them and $2.00 a month until your special price of 
$25.00 is paid. 

Half Morocco Binding. Regular price, $56.00. 
the same, if I decide to keep the books, as follows: 50 cents 
after I examine them and $1.50 a month until your special 
price of $20.50 is paid. 

Library Cloth Binding. Regular price, $42.00. 
the same, if I decide to keep the books, as follows: 50 cents 
after I examine them and §1.25 a month until your special 
price of $16.50 is paid. 

You are to send the set of five volumes and the Atlas of the 
World, delivery charges paid. 
books and Atlas within 10 days after delivery, at your expense 
for return charges. 


Each of the 5000 items 
You can buy, direct from America’s 
require for modernizing both exterior 
All styles of doors, from plain pine to 
Prices, 77 cents up. 
style, from plain windows at 60 cents to 
magnificent Venetian Art Glass Windows in beautiful color effects. 
Material for complete flight of Stairs, only $24.73—an actual saving 
You will be surprised at the small cost of Hardwood 
Flooring, Plate Rail, Beamed Ceilings, artistic Mantels, beautiful 
Grilles and Colonnades, Sleeping Porches and other up-to-date im- 
provements that any carpenter can put in. 


Send for Free Millwork Catalog 
and Save at Least 50 Per Cent 


Save money by buying everything needed to modern ize your home, 
direct from our big mill. If any item is not as represented, we agree 
It is easy to order from the catalog, and we 


guarantee safe delivery anywhere. 


Book of Plans Free 


etc. Enclose 10 cents for postage. 


It contains 44 complete plans for 
handsome houses, bungalows, 


Five Massive Volumes 


There are five volumes, each one foot tall, and 
strongly and handsomely bound in three styles 
of binding. The set contains 5000 pages and 
thousands of illustrations. It is up-to-date in every 
particular. It is absolutely reliable; the names of 
its editors are among the greatest in every field of 
research. Asa dictionary, it defines 25,000 more 
words than any other dictionary. As an ency- 
clopedia, it treats 50,000 subjects, covering the 
whole field of human knowledge, 


Mark and Mail this Covpon 


E. P.-1-'09 


I will pay for the 
fter 


I will pay for 


I will pay for 


lf not satisfactory, I will return 


10 Specimen Bargains 


Pine Doors, Grades 
Guaranteed, each . 77 cts. 
Windows, 4-light, each 60 cts. 
Combination Oak Plate 

Rail and Picture Mould- 

ing, per foot . . . 7cts. 
Cupboard Doors, each 65 cts. 
Corner Blocks, each . 2 cts. 
Base Blocks, each . 4 cts. 
Colonial Porch Columns $1.85 
100 Lineal Feet Quar- 

ter Round . . . .25cts. 
100 Lineal Feet Hard- 

wood Flooring, 38x 1% 80 cts. 
Oak Stair Newels,each $2.95 


5000 More in the 
Catalog 


For 52 years Wurlitzer Musical Instruments 
have been the world’s standard. 


We supply the 
United States Government. 

Hundreds of prices cut in half 
this year: $100 cornets, only $50; 
$20 cornets, only $10; $100 violin 
outfits, only $50; $20 violin out- 
fits, only $10; $25 guitar and 
man dolin outfits, only $12.50. 
Free course of music lessons 
with each instrument. 


Many other rare opportunities in Band Instruments, Talk- 
ing Machines, Old Violins, and everything musical. 
monthly payments, Sheet musicand instruction books at half. 
FREE Big new catalog of Musical Instruments and 
supplies, profusely illustrated. Also a 50c piece 

of new music FREE if you mention this magazine and in- 
strument you are interested in. 
(> Two big Distributing centres; address the nearer. 


172 E. 4thSt. 
CINCINNATI 


Easy 


Write today. 


THE 
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" COMES OUT A RIBBON 
[LIES FLAT ON THE BRUSH 


DELICIOUS—ANTISEPTIC 


OLGATE’S tastes good, does good: because we know how to 
make an efficient dentifrice with a delightful flavor. Your mouth 
does not need to have a medicinal taste, and it won't if you use 


COLGATE’S. Leaves a pleasant after-taste— cool and refréshing. 
Your children will find brushing the teeth a pleasure now. 


Cofgate’s gives a pearly lustre to the teeth and a perfect polish to 
gold-work. It stimulates gum tissue. 


Colgate’s is more convenient and less wasteful than powder or liquid. 
Note Particularly — The flat nbbon of cream from our square opening [- does 
not roll off the brush as from the old style round opening (3), so there is no waste or 
inconvenience. Also as the cream lies evenly along the brush, and about half as much. 


comes out of the square as from the round opening, less is required. So there is 
double economy in Colgate’s. 


We recently sampled all the dentists, 32 in number, in three residential towns near New York. We 
told them that their names would not be used for advertising, but we wanted an honest, candid 
opinion of the value of this dentifrice. 23 wrote that it was “the most satisfactory Dentifrice they 
had ever used’; 7 wrote that it was “‘ very satisfactory,’’ and only two remained unheard from. 


COLGATE & CO, (€st.1806) Dept. P, 55 John St., New York 
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was slung—high beyond 

reach of white ants or 
more nauseous vermin—on a 
lanyard made fast to the awning stanchion. There it swung 
dimly, beside a bunch of ripe bananas, in the darkest part of 


[ss captain’s tin of biscuits 


the boat-deck. If Agapito, the mestizo steward, had stayed 
awake long enough to coil up loose ends—but a tale was hanging 
by that slender cord, along with the captain’s biscuits. 

Into this tale David Bowman plunged head first, over the 
side, through the unguarded gap at the stern of the long-boat. 
The twisted, rotten cord snapped from his ankle, and he fell 
whirling, in a shock of surprise and blind rage. A long time, 
it seemed, he fought and choked in the cool darkness under 
the ocean. Then, as he shouted between air and water, his 
streaming eyes, blinded and stung with salt, cleared, to show 
him the golden jet of phosphorus squirting from his mouth, 
the unbroken, oily swell of the tropic sea moving black and 
lustrous under the gray mist of moonlight, and the Santo 
Nifio’s lights already far ahead. 

“Wait!” he sputtered peevishly; then shouted: ‘Ahoy! 
Santo Nifio! Help! Man overboard!”’ 

Midnight on the Sulu Sea was astonishingly wide and still. 
The swimmer heard only a muffled, mechanical panting which, 
from that black bulk ahead, reached him fainter and thinner, 
like the low-trailing stink and dropping cinders of Mitsui coal. No other sound; no other 
stir, he thought, but the breath of the departing ship. He choked again, coughed, 
and at last, catching a mouthful of air without water, shouted. 

“No use,” he perceived, in a single flash of lonely terror. The Tagalog crew 
were all asleep, of course; and of course his friend, the captain, dozed in his chair by 
the wheelhouse, and wondered what kept him aft so long, when the two good-night 
drinks waited. Now they would wait forever. His drink would be bitter brine. 

He cried out against that fate. The two dull lanterns, however, faded more and 
more through the smoke, above the hoary wake of phosphorus. No one heard. 

A moment ago, when his foot caught in the slatternly coils of the lanyard, he had 
been walking forward, prosperous, his head full of important things to do, up north, 
in Manila. Now remained only two great unrealities—a swimmer and the moonlit 
ocean. The act of staying afloat became so heavy that he would have flung up both 
arms and let go, had not a fragment from some unknown book haunted him: 


ae the bubbling cry 
Oj some strong swimmer in his agony. 


“That means—Me!” He lashed out in dismay; but the lights grew less, the black 
shape lowered and shrank upon the heaving, liquid foundation of his sight. Only the 
dread stimulus of that unknown 
line kept him at work above water. 
“Some strong swimmer” — that 
was all he or his final contest meant 
to the tropic ocean and the moon. 

He groaned. Anguish of the 
spirit, it might have been; but be- 
fore the sound went wide and was 
lost he knew it for anguish of the 
body. ‘‘Swimming too hard: ease 
up,’ commanded some unconquer- 
able, secret part of him; and, obey- 
ing, his arms and legs no longer 
jerked out violently, but began to 
move with the strong, deliberate 
ease of habit. Presently, by the 
same impulse, he found his fingers 
tugging stubbornly, under water, 
at buttons and belt. All day, by a 
lucky chance, he had gone about 
the decks barefoot; and now, at 
last, he managed to wriggle and 
tear loose from the leaden wrap- 
pings of jacket and trousers. He 
swam naked, as light—by contrast 
—as a floating sea-gull. 

Behind him, for the time of a few 
strokes, the swollen folds of white 
drill glistened in the moonlight, like 
ghostly spirals of a water-snake. 

Before him the Santo Nifio had 
already faded to a pair of twinkling 
points, often smudged out by the 
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He Picked Up the Fallen Spear and Held it Ready 


tiny, black squall of smoke. Beyond these, on his right hand, stretched a continuous 
gray vapor, the fusion ‘of sky and sea in the moonlight; but on his left hand the 
distant contours of island mountains swam like darker vapors, almost equally dissolved. 
Land—shore—they were too far off, and swept by strong, impassable currents; yet 
toward these he set his face, and without plan or hope began doggedly to swim. 

“As long as I can, anyhow,” he grumbled. 

After a weary time the ship’s lights were gone, and he moved alone, interminably, 
through the wide ocean. Whenever he turned on his back to float and rest the great 
moon, straight overhead, surprised him by her pale splendor. After a breathing-space it 
made him dizzy to watch her, for sky and sea grew topsyturvy, as though the ceiling 
of the world had become the floor, and he himself swung aloft, looking deeply down at 
the inverted orb. He rolled over quickly and struck out, to escape the vertigo of space. 

Then, through the slow drift of hours, he found the moon lowering into his range of 
sight. Her path began to glimmer on the glossy, heaving surface ahead. The long 
mist of western mountains gradually took on edge and blackness and substance. 

“T can’t make ’em.”’ He thought vaguely and with effort, for the growing chill, and 
the dull pain of weariness which clogged his muscles, now began to steal through his brain. 

“How long, do you suppose?’ he asked himself aloud. The water had no more 
buoyancy. The path of the moon faded. Over the flat void settled a pale smoke, pink 
and gray. He noted the changes with profound apathy, wondering only if he should be 
afloat at sunrise. 

All at once he spun bolt upright, treading water so hard as to lift himself out, 
breast-high. 

* Anito!” said a guttural voice close by. ‘ Anito!” 

The sound ran through him like a fiery shock; for the voice had spoken almost in 
his ear, out of the lonely mist. 

A long, slim, black shape bore down slowly from the right. It focused as the body, 
mast and outriggers of a sailing banca, in the stern of which huddled the figures of 
two men. 

“Ahoy! Hombre!” called David, suddenly limp and sick at the vision of this 
godsend. Finding no words but English, he waved his hand. Two faces peered at 
him through the obscurity—gray faces, strangely drawn and puckered. The hard, 
shrewd eyes met his, and stared, large and wild, in the milky light of the sea-dawn. 

“Here!” he cried, choking, and beckoned feebly. ‘‘Help! Sigue!” 

The paler of the two men laughed softly. Neither stirred. The slender boat 
continued to drift by. 

Spent as he was, and bitter cold to the marrow, David burned inwardly with sudden 
anger. Cleaving the water with a powerful overhand stroke, he raced up the low, 
smooth slope of the intervening swell, dove beneath the outrigger and, spluttering, rose 
to clutch the heavy gunwale. Still blind with salt, he saw dimly, in amazement, a 
scowling bronze face and a shock of long, yellow hair below some uplifted weapon. With 
a sob of rage he contrived to grip one bare ankle and to jerk. A brown, tattooed body 
fell splashing over the opposite gunwale in the same instant that he hoisted himself 
on board, picked up the fallen spear and held it ready. 

The paler man, stillsquatting aft, made nostir. Naked, slim, yet beautifully muscular, 
he smiled with keen, cynical brown eyes, and v.aved his shapely hand in a sign rather of 
command than of surrender. In the luminous mist his body shone light-golden, his 
face stood forth bold and suave, barbaric and cruelly sophisticated. His hair, the 
coarse, black hair of Asia, was cropped in the fashion of Europe. 

“You speak English,” said David confidently. 

The pale man eyed him without blinking, and again, impatiently yet gracefully, 
signaled for him to drop the spear. 
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The man who had toppled overboard now reared his 
strange, blond head at the stern, and, climbing in, crouched 
behind his master, over whose shoulder he peered with a 
frightened, savage face. From his broad chest up to his 
heavy, powerful shoulders there spread in greenish-blue 
tattooing, like two ferns drooping asunder, the Bontoc 
chak-lag which marks him who has taken a human head 
in war. ‘ 

“ Anito!” he mumbled, shaking his yellow mop, and 
staring at the strange white man from the sea. 

“ Anito2 No, Iam not a ghost,” said David, in what 
fragments he could recall of the northern hillmen’s speech. 
““What are you doing so far south?” 

The pale man turned, and over his shoulder murmured 
to the bronze head-hunter. Then both, as though agreed, 
sullenly watched the intruder. Whether or not they had 
understood, they were plainly determined not to speak; 
and at last, all words proving useless, David lay back, 
exhausted yet wary, a third partner in the hostile silence. 

Tropic day came quickly. The red sun snapped the 
taut line of the eastern sea, like a coal burning a cord. 
All about the banca the vapors drifted westward; and 
from the wet, feverous green of island heights in the west, 
long, gray lines spread raggedly, steaming like smoke above 
rifle-pits. Soon it was broad day, and heat quivered round 
the boat, which lay dead as a log, narrow and greasy black, 
like a floating crocodile. 

This heat, at first, was grateful to the naked swimmer, 
whose fingers were cold, white and puckered, as though 
parboiled. At last, however, he roused in some anxiety. 

“T’ll get baked alive here,’’ he thought. Scanning the 
bottom of the banca, he saw nothing which could serve as 
garment. The only cargo lay in a small heap astern, be- 
fore the veined, muscular legs of the yellow man: a narrow 
Tinglayan shield of wood, stained a dull red, five-pronged, 
laced with bejuco, and carved in lines as graceful as those 
of a violin; some wooden “pig-pails” full of camotes and 
rice; two gourds, two wooden spoons, and a Samoki bowl 
of clay; a few hands of bananas; and a sheaf of barbed 
iron spear-blades, which must have come all the way from 
the four smithies of Baliwang. Food and weapons there 
were, then, but no clothing. David turned to look for- 
ward, in hope to discover some bit of matting. 

Here, also, however, he found nothing. He was about 
to give over and settle himself for a day of torment, when 
just behind the step of the mast he spied a dirty. bundle. 
Spear in hand, he crawled toward this, and to his great joy 
hauled up a sopping mass of heavy cloth. He unrolled this 
precious wad; then eyed it in stupid wonder. 

It was a khaki shooting-jacket. 

He turned a swift glance aft—a glance full of anger and 
suspicion. 

“Where did you get this?” he cried. 

The two strange companions paid back his look with 
ferocious interest; but neither answered. The black- 
haired man with the yellow body smiled in scorn, scooped 
out a handful of rice from the Samoki bowl, and began to 
eat. 

David, fingering the soaked and tangled pockets, found 
them empty, except for a tag of white cotton that, sewn 
loosely inside the breast, bore a few scratches of ink—the 
Chinese tailor’s ticket. There seemed to be nothing else. 
The jacket, though badly stained and crumpled, was of a 
smart enough cut, and too new to have been thrown or 
given away. A strange bit of white man’s world, the 


“You See, I Didn’t Take Everything” 
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tawny cloth seemed to have 
no sense or meaning, there in 
the dug-out. One fact alone 
was certain: it would have to 
be dried. 

He was spreading it, when 
he felt in an inner pouch, like 
a match-pocket, something 
thin, flat and hard. With 
difficulty he found the open- 
ing, and drew out between 
finger and thumb a small, 
shining object. At the first 
glint of this in the sunlight, a 
hoarse cry sounded from the 
stern. 

“‘ Anito!”? The dark bar- 
barian crouched behind the 
other in a sudden fit of terror. 
His brown eyes stared as 
though the bit of metal in 
David’s hand was about to 
explode; and on his dark fore- 
head an old scar, of battle or 
of eczema, turned to a patch 
of greasy silver. The other 
man glanced up, frowned, and 
bentphilosophically tohisrice. 

Next moment David had forgotten them both. The 
thin, silver locket lay open in a hand that trembled. Itwas 
as if a voice from Home had spoken, a face which he had 
known and yet sought all his life had leaped out of a 
dream to confront him. By the sound, he must have cried 
aloud; and now he sat staring, without thought of past 
danger or present incongruity. 

The photograph, though discolored at the edge by the 
moisture of hot climates, showed in the centre the clear 
face of a girl, clean-bred, high-spirited, whose eyes met 
his directly, with a look at once friendly and whimsical. 
He had never seen her before; they might have known 
each other through and through. 

A grating sound made him look up quickly. Past the 
calf of the yellow man’s leg the furtive hand of the savage 
whipped back a loose spear-blade from the bundle, then 
flashed aloft, poised:and threw. The blade came flying 
like a dart, David had barely time to whirl up the folds 
of the jacket, from which the steel fell, clattering at his 
feet. He caught up his own spear, came aft ina single leap, 
and confiscated the remaining blades. 

When he had tossed them forward beside the locket he 
laughed. Something had brought him luck and gayety. 

“You chaps lose your chow for that,” he chuckled, and, 
seizing their supply of bananas and rice, crawled back to 
his former station. : 

The banca, meantime, had begun to glide southward in a 
strong current before a light breeze. Round her the ocean 
glared. All day without a word the three men saw the 
far-off hills, high, bold curves of green volcanic island, 
wheel astern in drowsy procession, palm fronds, on trunks 
invisible in the distance, showing above each crest like 
many bombs of foliage bursting in midair. David found 
that day endless. Once he crawled aft to seize a gourd of 
water. But afterward he recalled neither thirst nor heat, 
nor the unearthly solitude and silence in the crowded boat; 
only the insatiate wonder as he studied his picture. 

No picture, it may be, 
had ever so outlandish an 
adorer as this young man, 
bare-legged, his body 
cramped ina jacket far too 
tight, and his head helmeted 
in a wooden bucket. Near 
by a tattooed warrior, using 
a white pebble and his 
thumb for forceps, tugged 
out bristles of beard from 
savage cheeks. But David 
saw only the girl’s face, 
half-pitying, half-mocking 
him, and always looking 
straight out, with ghostly 
directness, from the dusk 
and limbo of the stained 
photograph. 

The wide glory of sunset 
at last burned out, the 
ocean lay black and velvety 
under the stars, and a cool 
wind out of the tropic night 
swept the lonely craft on 
toward the Southern Cross, 
with a faint, blending rustle 
of sail and of water. 

It was now that David 
fathomed the difficulty of 
his case. The enemy, his 
two rescuers, could sleep, 
turn about; but he must 
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The Writer at the Table had Cried Aloud 


keep for himself all the watches of the night. By clinching 
his will he had thus far stayed awake; now, with darkness, 
the power of sleep laid its leaden mace upon him. f 
Time and again he shook himself out of oblivion and 
sat upright. This became harder and heavier—at last, 
impossible. Somewhere in the night he became aware 
that a vague form was creeping toward him from the stern. | 
With a bound he woke and shouted: ‘ 
““Go back, there!”’ ; % 
Again his forces drooped. Again he slept, and again the 
prowler crept forward on hands and knees. 
For the second time he drove the man back and fought 
with sleep. And then a sudden thought, a pang of com- 
prehension, came to his‘aid, and for the moment, at least, 
held him wide awake. aK } 
Fingering the outline of the silver case, he watched the 
stars above his unknown course. é 
‘“‘What’s the good?” he thought. ‘‘What’s the good, 
even if I should find her?” run ‘ 
The impulse had come without reason, without control: 
he was jealous, beyond bound, of the owner of that jacket. 


II uo 
Berek? David knew that he had slept, a sudden pain 
woke him. Hard fingers dug into his throat, and a 
heavy, naked body struggled to pin him flat in the bottom 
of the boat. Shaggy hair brushed his face. Some one 
grunted. A hand was worming under his shoulders, to 
reach the spear-blades. ; 

David heaved upward against the living weight. It 
forced him down again. The rings of his windpipe seemed 
broken in that fierce grip. With the last of his strength he 
caught one sinewy finger, bent it back till it snapped, tore 
his throat loose, and, wrenching every muscle in one des- 
perate rebound, sat up and flung off his panting assailant. 

It was not yet dawn. In a roiled, aqueous light David 
saw the head-hunter rise, crawl aft, and crouch behind the 
pale steersman. He saw the two men eye him with steady 
malignity, and heard them mutter, discussing earnestly 
but secretly, without change of look, without a gesture. 

From them, and from the long, glimmering strip on the 
eastern line, David turned suddenly, aware of a deep, rush- 
ing sound that spread to starboard both far and near. 
Close aboard, the black ocean broke in a running line of 
low surf, ghostly white in this last hour of darkness. It was 
a coral reef. Beyond it—as over a wall of snow—ran a 
dark, ragged fringe of land, so near that even in the gloom 
David could descry, vaguely, the topmost spikes and 
tatters of palm groves. : 

He gave a start; for through a gap in the shifting bar- 
rier of spray a feeble light wavered, uncertain as the first 
star in a twilight. He lost the gleam, watched for it, and 
either saw it once more or had strained his eyes into seeing 
what he so powerfully desired. x 

Turning toward his two enemies he made signs, vehe- 
ment and unmistakable, that they should head the boat 
into the gap. For answer, the pale man smiled, as cool 
and scornful as ever, shook his head, and with a strong, 
graceful sweep of his arm, plainly declared that no boat 
could pass the long barrier of the surf. z 

But David was not to be denied. He was sick of his 
company; he cared nothing for the risk to them or to 
their boat; and the nearness of the beach, so sudden and 
unsuspected, gave him a great hunger for the land. He 
would set foot on that lighted coast, though the light came 
from a cannibal campfire. % 

“Won't you?” he cried. ‘‘Then I will for you!” 

He wrested the paddle from the steersman, and, fighting 
against a strong tide, swung the nose of the banca towe 
the gap. In the darkness and the current it was touch ani 


" 


go; but the slender craft, stung into life by the following 
waves, at last shot through the narrow gate, just as a 
shower of flying drops drenched her from stem to stern, as 
if in raging disappointment. With a final heave and 
downward slant, she ran smoothly into still water. 

David let her run and peered ahead. A little bay, a deep 
semicircle, lay quiet as a lagoon, strange, dreamy and 
placid behind the thundering breakers. Now there was 
no mistake: a light, veiled yet ruddy, showed in the low 
blackness of the shore like the spread embers of a dying fire. 

Suddenly, in delight, he slapped his bare thigh. Some- 
where near the fire, through the far-spread hushing tumult 
of the surf, sounded the yapping of a dog. It was no whin- 
ing pariah who scented them, but a good, valiant, little 
terrier. 

'“ A whiteman’sdog!” cried Davidin jubilation. ‘‘ White 
“man’s and no mistake! Here, you chaps, you can go 
straight—wherever you like. Here’s where I get out.” 

He sounded with his paddle, which brought up in hard 
sand with half the blade clear. Groping out the bundle of 
loose points and the head-hunter’s spear, he tucked them 
under his arm, lowered both legs into the cool water, 
straddled the outrigger, and began to wade toward the 
light and the friendly barking. 

When, after a few steps, he looked back, the two men 
had turned the banca and were paddling, half-distinguish- 
able shapes, toward a broader gap which lay, pale and 
smooth, to the southeast. For a moment he stared after 
them. 

“Of all the unaccountable blackguards!”’ he wondered. 
Why, among the mad things they had done, should they 
have grumbled when he slid overboard? ‘‘ They seemed,” 
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he thought, ‘‘as anxious to have me stay as they were be- 
fore to get rid of me.” 

He would never know why; for the banca, a thin blade 
of intenser shadow, moved steadily off toward the ring of 
foam that slowly brightened against the east. 

Inshore, as he turned again and waded, the night still 
lay black. Though only knee-deep,,he was much farther 
from the beach than he had thought. Step after step 
brought him no nearer to dry land, apparently, except that 
he could hear the barking dog more plainly, could see a 
bent bow of coral sand curve like a gray are drawn in 
misty phosphorus under the black land. The light, still 
veiled, lay scattered and tremulous before him, as on a 
forest pool. But this slowly shrank and receded; the oily, 
rancid smell of decaying cocoanuts stole out to his nos- 
trils; and at last he strode up the half-luminous coral 
beach toward a grove profoundly black and silent. 

Something small, white and sniffing darted about his 
legs. He stooped. 

“Hi, little dog!’’ he chuckled. A fox-terrier thrust its 
sharp, cold nose against his shins, submitting to be petted. 
“Hi, little dog from Home! Where’s your master?” 

The terrier capered about him, withdrew coyly, yelped 
and capered again, to beckon him toward the light. 
Together the man and the dog climbed a low bank, and, in 
the sudden chill of land mist, entered a labyrinth of palm 
trunks. 

The light, David now saw, came ruddy through a kind 
of coarse mesh, as coals might glow inside a great basket. 
After stumbling toward it among the bewildering palms, 
he saw that it shone in tiny points of dull red through the 
plaited bamboo walls of a house. 


Doors and windows were shut close, screened by the same 
plaited splints, porous to the light. The whole interior of 
a room appeared in dim transparency, with black objects 
(whether of furniture or squatting men, David could not 
tell) striking through in broken outlines. 

He called aloud: ‘‘Hello! Isay. Inside there.’ 

There was neither stir nor speech in the lighted house. 
The terrier frisked up to the threshold, whined, and 
waited. Again David called, but only roused a bat which 
fluttered across the dim radiance and up into the lofty 
darkness of the grove. Whoever lived in that house was 
a heavy sleeper. 

The black figures remained motionless. He slid the frail 
door aside and stepped up into the room. It was empty, 
except for a smoky lamp that shone on a rough table, and 
for two long chairs, a yellow Chinese chest against the 
wall, and beside it a small iron trunk of the English pattern. 

The terrier skipped across the room and through an 
open door into the darkness. After the scratching of his 
paws there was no sound, not even the sound of breathing. 
David stood listening, at a loss. Then, taking the lamp, 
he followed where the dog had led, into a little room also 
bare, except for a bed on which the terrier already lay 
curled, asleep. No one else had slept there, for the sheet 
lay smooth over the matting, and the mosquito net still 
hung festooned above. 

The terrier opened one drowsy eye, blinked at the lamp, 
and, finding himself unreproved, fell asleep once mores 

“You got what you wanted, old fellow!” said David. 
He looked about and listened, with no result. ‘I’ve half a 
mind to try that bed myself.” 

(Continued on Page 25) 


HEN I arrived 
at the age of 
thirty I inher- 


ited some money. I had 
been in the employ of a 
big railroad company in 
Chicago for ten years 
and had worked up to 
the position of chief 
clerk to the treasurer of 
theroad. But Julia and 
I had never liked the 
city. Besides, we wanted 
a big yard full of grass 
for little John and the 
baby—named Julianna 
—to tumble in, and 
plenty of clean air for 
them to breathe. So 
when the money came 
we moved to Eden, a 
pretty town of ten thou- 
sand, at one end of a big 
inland lake in Wisconsin. 
I got a place as assistant cashier in the First National 
Bank. Some of my money had come in stock of that 
institution. 

There are a lot of nice people in Eden—well-to-do, com- 
fortable people, who have made their money in the city 
and come out there to live. Then in the hot months a 
great many more city dwellers come out to handsome 
summer homes along our lake. We have no slums and no 
very poor or congested districts. There is a country club 
and an all-the-year-around club, also, where the ladies 
hold their literary meetings and we men meet in the winter 
evenings to play bridge and billiards. Ours is a prohibi- 
tion community. Of course, we wink at the fact that 
drinks are served at the country club, and equally, of 
course, you are offered a cocktail before you sit down at 
most dinner-tables. But, as the Eden Echo often remarks, 
we “‘are singularly free from the demoralizing influences of 
the saloon.’ 

I have always been a sincere churchman, and Julia and I 
found a congenial church home at St. Agnes’, under the 
ministrations of dear old Doctor Hassock, who has been 
the rector for more than forty years. My business affairs 
have prospered. Five years after we moved to Eden the 
old cashier of the bank died and I was given his place. It 
was shortly after my promotion that a committee of three 
of my neighbors came into the bank one day and asked me 
to run for alderman from the First Ward, in which we 
live. I told them that politics had never appealed to me. 

There was a neighbor of ours in Chicago—as nice and 
clean and straight a young chap as you’d want to meet — 
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“Who’s Skunk Enough to 
Get Out Such a Sneaking, 
Lying Thing as That?” 


who was persuaded 
to run for the Dem- 
ocratic nomination 
for alderman in our 
ward. He had to 
stay out night after night during the preliminary campaign, 
visiting saloons, drinking more than was good for him, and 
spending more money than he could spare. In fact, I’ve 
heard it said that it cost him more to get the nominationthan 
his salary for the two years’ term amounted to. And when 
he won the election his troubles only began. The opposition 
papers misrepresented and misconstrued everything he 
did. They cartooned him in the figure of a snake, with a 
man’s head, crawling out of a muck-heap; they printed a 
picture of him in his new automobile with a row of capital 
letters and an interrogation point above it inquiring 
raucously: WHERE DID HE GET IT? Presently they 
asked, insinuatingly, whether his vote in favor of the 
traction ordinance could have had anything to do with 
the fact that his wife was wearing a new sealskin coat. 
At last he was consistently referred to as a member of 
“the gang,” and one of the reform associations put him 
unblushingly down in its list of ‘‘Gray Wolves.” The last 
time I saw him he was stillan alderman; he had developed 
arichly-variegated nose, a heavy dewlap anda conspicuous 
paunch, and there was a look in his shifty eyes that made a 
cautious man feel like starting on the run for a safety- 
deposit vault. 

No, I told the committee, politics did not appeal to me 
at all. And I rehearsed the story of our Chicago neighbor. 
But the committee pointed out, witha chorus of apprecia- 
tive laughter, that conditions were very different in Eden. 

“You see, John,” said old Major Mann, their spokes- 
man, ‘‘Eden isn’t Chicago. Our people are more intelli- 
gent, more cultured, more refined than you'll find in any 
Chicago ward. Weare all well-to-do, respectable, church- 
going people. Then we haven’t any saloons to serve as 
centers of corruption. And there’s little of the low-class, 
floating, laboring vote here that is such a problem in a 
large city.’’ ‘‘Besidesall that,’’ put in John Carson, “‘and 
quite as important as anything else, is the fact that we 
don’t have the corrupt, grafting bosses and machines of 
the two old parties. Instead of nasty, partisan fights we 
are all organized into the Citizens’ Alliance, which is easily 
able to control things. The coachmen and gardeners and 
that class of people know better than to start anything.” 

“And there’s no danger of attacks from sensational and 
yellow newspapers,” Major Mann went on. “All we’ve 
got in that line is the Echo, and you, as cashier of the First 
National, know that it isn’t exactly in a position to attack 
any of our prominent citizens. It has hard enough work 
as it is to pay its paper bills.” 

“Tt’s your duty, John, to accept the nomination. Just 
say the word, and the Alliance will elect you.” 


A Little Politics is a Dangerous Thing 
By HENRY M. HYDE 


ILLUSTRATED BY HAROLD M. 


Well, accepted. 
Young Jenkins, 
who was foreman 
in the Eden livery 
stable, got himself 
nominated against me on what he called the People’s ticket. 
At one of our campaign meetings at the country club Major 
Mann reported that he had found two empty beer bottles in 
his stable and had at once suspected that Jenkins was at- 
tempting to corrupt his coachman. He had put a stop to 
that at once by discharging the coachman and notifying the 
proprietor of the livery that if he expected to hold the 
carriage trade he must get rid of Jenkins—which he prom- 
ised to do. Then the gallant Major, lifting his Scotch and 
soda, called the whole dining-room to its feet and drank 
confusion to blind pigs and the other enemies of good 
government. 

I was elected by an almost unanimous vote and, 
because of my experience in the bank, was at once ap- 
pointed chairman of the auditing committee. Our first 
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Old Carson 
Glares at Me 
When He 
Sticks the 
Contribution 
Basket Under 
My Nose 


duty was to audit the books 
of the city treasurer, a post 
which John Carson, one of 
my nominators, had held for 
twelve consecutive years. 
We went over Carson’s books 
and found them in perfect 
condition, showing a healthy 
balance of more than fifty 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. Carson was a retired 
member of the board of 
trade. Besides serving as city 
treasurer, at a merely nomi- 
nal salary of a thousand a 
year, he was treasurer of St. 
Agnes’ church, of the coun- 
try club association and of 
half a dozen other organiza- 
tions. 

When we had done check- 
ing over his books I told 
him that, as a matter of 
form, we would now count 
the actual money. 

The old fellow jumped up 
to his feet and his white side- 
whiskers fairly bristled with 
indignation. ‘‘ Do you doubt 
my integrity, Mr. Rankin?” 
he snapped out. 

“Not at all, Mr. Carson,” 
I answered, “‘ but asa banker 
Tean’t approve a set of books 
without checking up the 
figures with the actual cash 
in hand. If you'll just tell 
us where the money is deposited and give us the bank- 
books we’ll not bother you further about it.” 

Carson sank back into his chair and looked at me in a 
pained, hurt sort of way. ‘I’ve got some of it in Mil- 
waukee,”’ he stammered, ‘‘and some of it in Chicago.” 

“Well,” I said, finally, ‘‘we’ll adjourn for two weeks, 
and by that time you can have all the funds in shape.” 

A few days after Major Mann, who had been elected 
mayor, came into the bank to remonstrate with me for 
getting after old Carson. By that time I had discovered 
that for a dozen years the city treasurer had been loaning 
out the city money on good seven per cent farm mortgages 
and drawing an average income of thirty-five hundred 
dollars a year from the interest. I told Major Mann the 
facts and said that explained why Eden was so slow in 
making improvements. He insisted that you couldn’t 
expect a high-class business man to devote his time to the 
public service for nothing, and that, whatever happened, 
there must be no scandal about it. It was finally settled 
by my putting a resolution through the council providing 
that thereafter all the city funds should be deposited in 
one of the Milwaukee banks, where they would draw four 
per cent interest. But up to this day old Carson always 
glares at me when he sticks the contribution basket under 
my nose at St. Agnes’ on a Sunday morning. 

The spring after I went into the council we started a 
campaign for street paving. The work was done by special 
assessment, and there was strong opposition on the part of 
some property owners, particularly those who had large 
holdings of unimproved real estate. One of the paving 
ordinances we finally got through called for the improve- 
ment of Third Street, which bordered the lake, along its 
whole length. Major Mann’s handsome estate of forty 
acres fronted on Third Street for several hundred feet. He 
was finally persuaded to approve the ordinance, though it 
would cost him personally four or five thousand dollars. 

Almost immediately after this ordinance had been 
passed and approved by the court, an ordinance came 
before the council asking for a perpetual franchise for a 
trolley road along Third Street. The franchise was asked 
for by a corporation which was building an interurban 
line from Milwaukee to Madison. Over almost the whole 
route it paralleled the tracks of the railroad company for 
which I had worked in Chicago. Major Mann was bitter 
in fighting the proposed franchise. For a time I was in 
doubt and refused to commit myself, until I had had time 
to study the subject. Finally I announced my position in 
open council. I was in favor, first of all, of making the 
life of the franchise twenty years. In the second place, I 
should insist that the company pay some remuneration to 
the city for the franchise. I pointed out that, after fight- 
ing for years, Chicago had recently granted franchises over 
its streets on such terms to corporations, which were more 
than glad to get them, and that Eden would be foolish to 
give for nothing what she could as well get pay for. 

A week later one of my neighbors stopped me on the 
street and handed me a printed circular which he had just 
got out of the post-office. It read: 

The Milwaukee and Madison Interurban Transporta- 


tion Company, which has applied to the City Council for a 
franchise along Third Street, will, if its lines are built, 
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add greatly to the value of Eden 
real estate and will be a benefit to 
the town in every way. We wonder 
if the councilman who is putting so 
many stumbling-blocks in the way 
of the road is at all influenced by 
the fact that for many years he 
was a trusted employee of the rail- 
road corporation with which the 
new line will compete. The public 
is pretty well informed as to how 
far these great railroad corpora- 
tions have gone, and are still going, 
in the way of corrupting public offi- 
cials, and will do well to watch the 
actions of its servants. 
THE COMMITTEE. 


Iam not a swearing man, but I 
ripped out an oath when I read that 
cowardly, anonymouscircular. My 
neighbor laughed. ‘‘They were 
mailed to every taxpayer, I under- 
stand,” he said. 

“But who’s skunk enough to get 
out such a sneaking, lying thing 
as that?” I asked. 

“‘T suppose you know,” he an- 
swered with apparent irrelevancy, 
“that John Carson is buying right- 
of-way for the company through 
the farming country ?”’ 

“Well, you wait until the city 
council meets tonight,’’ I declared 
emphatically. ‘‘I’ll make some- 
body eat it. Why, it’s worse than 
the city newspapers ever did.” 

I said nothing to Julia about the 
circular, and went over to -the 
council meeting determined to get up as soon as the 
routine business was over, read the circular and say what 
I thought about the men who wrote and circulated it. 
Here is the almost incredible story of what really hap- 
pened: 

Major Mann called the meeting to order, as usual. . As 
soon as the roll had been called he rose and announced 
that he had something to say from the floor and would call 
me to the chair. The council-room was crowded with spec- 
tators, and as I took the mayor’s seat there was a little 
burst of hand-clapping. 

“‘Fellow-citizens,” Major Mann began, ‘‘I am sure I 
speak the sentiments of all the people of Eden when I say 
that I deprecate the anonymous attack which has been 
made on one of our number. An unsigned letter is always 
a cowardly stab in the dark. I suppose everybody knows 
what my position has been on the traction ordinance. I 
have been opposed to it because I felt that Eden, being 
purely a residence city, had no need of a noisy trolley line, 
which would only bring disorderly crowds to disturb our 
peaceand quiet. But I have given much thought to Alder- 
man Rankin’s speech at our last meeting.” 


Leaving Filkins 
Sitting Humped 
Up in His Chair 


a 


Drank Confusion to Blind Pigs and 
Other Enemies of Good Government 


vis setiilll 


He looked up at me, sitting in the mayor’s chair, as he 
spoke, and again there was a little outburst of hand- 


clapping. 


January 16, 1909 


“T have made up my mind,” he went on, “that no 


matter what our personal feelings may be we cannot hope 
to keep Eden entirely cut off from the march of modern 


improvements. A trolley line sooner or later, I suppose, is 4 
inevitable; and, since that is so, I agree with Alderman 


Rankin that we should make the best bargain possible 
with its promoters. I am afraid that to make the life of 


the franchise only twenty years is impossible. Capital, I 


am certain, cannot be interested in a proposition unless it 
sees a good chance of making good interest on its invest- 


ment. But, so far as insisting that the company pay, and 


pay well, for its franchise through our streets, I am thor- 


oughly in accord with him. I have gone so far as to con- 
sult with the promoters of the company, and I am happy 


to report that I have a proposition from them along such” 


lines which seems to me very fair and, indeed, liberal. 
This’’—he held up a typewritten paper—‘“‘is an agree- 
ment, signed by the officers of the company, offering to 


pave with brick at its own expense all the streets over 


which its lines pass in return for the franchise. I move, 
Mr. Chairman, that the offer be accepted, and that the 
council, at the same time, thank Alderman Rankin, but 
for whose foresight and determination that the city shall 
get its fair dues the offer would never have been made.” 
As I listened to Major Mann I forgot my anger at the 
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anonymous circular in amusement at the old gentleman’s- 


gorgeous audacity and selfishness. 


I was grinning as I 


called another alderman to the chair and took the floor 


myself. 


““Gentlemen,’’ I said, ‘‘the only street over which the 


Milwaukee and Madison Traction Company asks a 
franchise is Third Street. An ordinance providing for the 


paving of Third Street at the expense of the adjacent 


property owners has already been passed and approved by 
the courts. If we exact any compensation from the com- 
pany for the proposed franchise it should be one that will 
accrue to the benefit of the whole community and not to 
that of fifteen or twenty property owners alone. I move, 
in amendment, that the company be required to erect, 


maintain and supply current for one arc electric light on 


every block of the streets through which its lines pass.” 

As I sat down, Major Mann rose to his feet sputtering 
with anger. But before he could get control of his vocal 
cords John Carson had moved an immediate adjourn- 
ment for a week. The motion carried with arush. Three 
or four days later another circular letter went through the 
mails, and, of course, one of my dear friends and neighbors 
saw that I gotacopy. It asked: 


Why should a public official, who professes great devo- 
tion to the interest of the people, oppose an offer on the 
part of the traction company to make an immediate, 
substantial and expensive improvement and propose to 
substitute for it the performance of a trivial and cheap 
service, spread over a long term of years? Is there any- 
thing in the popular theory that long corporation training 
and present close affiliation with financial institutions 
makea public servant unduly 
friendly toward corporations 
who come asking favors of 
the people? The point is one 
which good citizens of Eden 
are asked to consider. 

THE COMMITTEE. 


So the masked guns were 
now carrying a new load. 
From an enemy of the trac- 
tion company, because of 
some corrupt understanding 
with my old railroad employ- 
ers, [had now become unduly 
friendly with it. Meanwhile, 
Iwas certain that the traction 
company would prefer to do 
the paving rather than fur- 
nish the lights. In the first 
instance, they could charge 
the cost of doing the work to 
their construction account 
and issue bonds to twice the 
amount; in the second, the 
charge of furnishing thelights 
would have to go to the main- 
tenance account and would 
make a fixed charge against 
the earnings. It was so sim- 
ple a problem in corporation 
accounting that I was sure 
anybody could see the logi¢ 
of my position. I wrote outa 
little statement of the case 
and took it over to the office 
of the Echo, determined to 
ask, as a matter of simple 
justice, that the circular and 
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ately talented but splendidly 

posing sensation of The Pink 
Canary, and as richly colored and 
beautifully expressionless asa wax model, obedi- 
ently closed her eyes and with a hatpin jabbed 
a hole at random in the ecard of the fifth race. 

“Bologna!” exclaimed young Wallingford, 
noting where the fateful pinhole had appeared. 
“Tt’s a nice comic-supplement name; but I'll 
go down to the ring and burn another hundred 
or so on him.” 

The band in the grandstand broke into a 
lively air, and the newest musical comedy 
“hit,’’ all in exquisite violet from nodding 
plumes to silken hose, looked out over the sun- 
lit course in calm rumination. Her compan- 
ion, older but not too old, less handsome but 
not too ill-favored, less richly dressed but not 
too plainly, nudged her. 

“There goes your Money and Moonshine 
song again, dearie,’’ she observed. 

Still calmly, as calmly as a digestive cow in 
pleasant shade, the sensation of The Pink 
Canary replied: 

“Don’t you see I’m trying not to hear it, 
mother?” 

The eyes of ‘‘ Mrs. Phillips” narrowed a trifle, 
and sundry tiny but sharp lines, revealing much 
but concealing more, flashed upon her brow 
and were gone. J. Rufus glanced in perplexity 
at her as he had done a score of times, won- 
dering at her self-repression, at her unrevealed 
depths of wisdom, at her clever acting of a most 
difficult réle; for Beauty Phillips, being a wise 
young lady and having no convenient mother 
of her own, had hired one, and by this device 
was enabled to remain as placidly Platonic 
asa plate of icecream. Well, it was worth rich 
gifts merely to be seen in proprietorship of her 
at the supper places. 

Wallingford arose without enthusiasm. 

“Bologna won’t win,’’ he announced with 
resigned conviction. 

“Sure not!” agreed Beauty Phillips. ‘‘ Bologna will 
stop to think at the barrier, and finish in the road of the 
next race.”’ 

“Bologna has to win,”’ Wallingford rejoined, disputing 
both her and himself. ‘‘ There’s only a little over a thou- 
sand left in your Uncle Jimmy’s bank-roll.” 

“And you had over forty thousand when Sammy 
Harrison introduced us,’”’ said the Beauty with a sigh. 
“Honest, Pinky, somebody has sure put a poison curse on 
you. You’re a grand little sport, but on the level, I’m 
afraid to trail around with you much longer. I’m afraid 
Tl lose my voice or break a leg.” 

“Old pal,” agreed J. Rufus, ‘‘the hex is sure on me, and 
if I don’t walk around my chair real quick, the only way 
I'll get to see you will be to buy a gallery seat.” 

“T was just going to talk with you about that, Jimmy,” 
stated the Beauty seriously. ‘‘You’ve been a perfect 
gentleman in every respect, and I will say I never met a 
party that was freer with his coin; but I’ve got to look out 
for my future. I won’t always be a hit, and I’ve got to 
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pick out a good marrying proposition while the big bou- . 


quets grow with my name already on ’em. Of course, 
you know, I couldn’t marry you, because nothing less 
than a million goes. If you only had the money now z 

She looked up at him with a certain lazy admiration. 
He was tremendously big; and rather good-looking, too, 
she gauged, although the blue eyes that were set in his 
jovial big countenance were entirely too small. 

In reply to her unfinished sentence J. Rufus chuckled, 
a process that required the shaking of shoulders and the 
half closing of eyes. 

“Don’t you worry about that, little one,’’ said he. “I 
only wear you on my arm for the same reason that I wear 
this Nernst-light boulder in my necktie; just to show ’em 
I’m the little boy that can grab off the best there is in the 
market. Of course it’d be fine and dandy to win you for 
keeps, but I know where you bought your ticket for, long 
ago. You'll end by getting your millionaire. In six 
months he’ll go dippy over some other woman, and then 
you'll get your alimony, which is not only a handy thing 
to have around the house, but proves that you’re perfectly 
respectable.”’ 

“You've got some good ideas, anyhow,” she compli- 
mented him, and then she sighed. ‘The only trouble is, 
every time one lines up that I think’ll do, I find he’s got 
a wife hid away some place.”’ 

“And it isn’t set down in her lines to fix up alimony for 
some other woman,’ commented the pseudo Mrs. Phillips. 
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Badger Billy Quietly Emptied the Colorless Contents of a Tiny 
Vial in Wallingford’s Glass 


A couple of men, one nattily dressed and with curly hair, 
and the other short and fat and wearing a flaming waist- 
coat, passed on their way down to the betting-shed and 
carelessly tipped their hats. 

“Do you know those two cheaps?”’ she inquired, eying 
their retreating backs with disfavor. 

Again Wallingford chuckled. 

“Know them!” he replied. “‘I should say Ido! Green- 
goods Harry Phelps and Badger Billy Banting? Why, 
they and their friends, Short-Card Larry Teller and Yap 
Pickins, framed up a stud-poker game on me the first 
week I hit town, with the lovely idea of working a phoney 
pinch on me; but I got a real cop to hand them the triple 
cross, and took five thousand away from them so easy it 
was like taking four-o’clock milk from a doorstep.”’ 

“‘T’m glad of it,” she said, with as much trace of vindic- 
tiveness as her beauty specialist would have permitted. 
“They’re an awful low-class crowd. They came over to 
my table one night in Shirley’s, after I’d met them only 
once, and butted in on a rich gentleman friend of mine 
from Washington. They ran up an awful bill on him and 
never offered even to buy cigars, and then when he was 
gone for a minute to pick out our cab they tried to get 
fresh with me right in front of mother. I’m glad somebody 
stung ’em.” 

A very thick-set man, with an inordinately broad jaw 
and an indefinable air of blunt aggressiveness, came past 
them, and nodded to J. Rufus with a grudging motion 
toward his shapeless slouch hat. 

“Who's that?” she asked. 

“Jake Block,” he replied. “A big owner with so much 
money he could bed his horses in it, and an ingrowing 
grouch that has put a crimp in his information works. 
He’s never been known to give out a tip since he was able 
tolisp ‘mamma.’ He eats nothing but table d’héte dinners 
so he won’t have to tell the waiters what he likes.” 

Jake Block, on some brief errand to the press box, 
returned just as J. Rufus was starting down to the betting- 
shed, and he stopped a moment. 

“How are you picking them to-day, Wallingford?” he 
asked perfunctorily, with his eye on Beauty Phillips. 

“Same way,’ confessed Wallingford. ‘‘I haven’t 
cashed a ticket in the meeting. I’ve got the kind of luck 
that would scale John D. Rockefeller’s bank-roll down to 
the size of a dance-program lead-pencil.” 

“Well,” said Jake philosophically, his eyes still on the 
Beauty, ‘‘sometimes they come bad for a long time, and 
then they come worse.”’ 
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Young Wallingford Plays the Races 
Against a Strictly Private Book 


By George Randolph Chester 
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At this bit of wisdom J. Rufus po- 
litely laughed, and the silvery voice of 
Beauty Phillips suddenly joined his 
own; whereupon J. Rufus, taking the 
hint, introduced Mr. Block to Miss Phillips and 
her mother. Mr. Block promptly sat down 
by them. 

“T’ve heard a lot about you,” he began, “‘ but 
I’ve not been around to see The Pink Canary 
yet.. I don’t go to the theater much.” 

“You must certainly see my second-act turn. 
I sure have got them going,” the Beauty as- 
serted modestly. ‘‘What do you like in this 
race, Mr. Block?” 

“‘T don’t like anything,” he replied almost 
eruffly. ‘I never bet outside of my ownstable.” 

““We’re taking a small slice of Bologna,” she 
informed him. ‘‘I suppose he’s about the— 
the wurst of the race. Guess that’s bad, eh? 
I made that one up all by myself, at that. I 
think I’ll write a musical comedy next. But 
how do you like Bologna?” she hastily added, 
her own laugh freezing as she saw her feeble 
little joke passed by in perplexity. 

““You never can tell,’ he replied evasively. 
“You see, Miss Phillips, I never give out a tip. 
If you bet on it and it don’t win you get sore 
against me. If I hand you a winner you'll 
tell two or three people that are likely to beat 
me to it and break the price before I can get 
my own money down.” 

Beauty Phillips’ wide eyes narrowed just a 
trifle. 

“‘T guess it’s all the same,” remarked J. Rufus 
resignedly. ‘‘If you have a hoodoo over you 
you'll lose, anyhow. I’ve tried to pick ’em forty 
ways from the ace. I’ve played with the dope 
and against it and lost both ways. I’ve played 
hunches and coppered hunches, and lost both 
ways. I’ve played hot information, straight 
and reverse, and lost both ways. I’ve nosed 
into the paddock and made a lifetime hit 
with stable boys, jockeys, trainers, clockers 
and even owners, but every time they handed 
me a sure one I got burned. Any horse I bet on turns 
into a crawfish.” 

The saddling bell rang. 

“You'd better hurry if you want to geta bet on Sausage,” 
admonished the Beautiful one, and J. Rufus, excusing 
himself, made his way down to the betting-shed, where he 
was affectionately known as The Big Pink, not only on 
account of his complexion but on account of the huge 
carnation Beauty Phillips pinned on him each day. 

At the first book he handed up three hundred-dollar 
bills. 

““A century each way on Bologna,” he directed. 

“Welcome to our city!’ greeted the red-haired man on 
the stool, and then to the ticket writer: ‘‘twelve hundred 
to a hundred, five hundred to a hundred, and two hundred 
to a hundred on Bologna for The Big Pink. Johnnie, you 
will now rub prices on Bologna and make him fifteen, eight 
and three. Then run around and tell the other boys that 
The Big Pink’s on Bologna, and it’s a pipe for the books 
at any odds.” 

Wallingford chuckled good-naturedly. In other days 
he would have ‘‘called”’ that bit of pleasantry by taking 
another hundred each way across, at the new odds, but 
now his funds were too low. 

““Some of these days, Sunset,’’ he threatened the man 
on the stool, ‘‘I’ll win a bet on you and you'll drop dead.” 

“T’ll die rich if your wad only holds out till then,” 
returned ‘‘Sunset,” laughing. 


IT 


ITH but very little hope J. Rufus returned to the 
grandstand, where royalty sat like a warm and 
drowsy garment upon Beauty Phillips; for Beauty was 
on the stage a queen, and outside of working-hours a 
princess. Jake Block was still there, and making himself 
agreeable to a degree that surprised even himself, and he 
was there yet when Bologna, true to form, came home 
contentedly following the field. He joined them again at 
the close of the sixth race, when Carnation, a horse that 
the Beauty had picked because of his name, was just 
nosed out of the money, and he walked with them down 
to the carriage gate. As Block seemed reluctant to leave, 
he was invited to ride into the city in the automobile J. 
Rufus had hired by the month, and accepted that invita- 
tion with alacrity. He also accepted their invitation to 
dinner, and during that meal he observed: 
“T think, Miss Phillips, I’ll go around and see The Pink 
Canary to-night, and after the show Id like to have you 
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and your mother and Wallingford take supper with me, 
if you have no other engagement.” 

“‘Sure,” said Beauty Phillips, too eagerly for Walling- 
ford’s entire comfort; and so it was settled. 

Wallingford, though he had seen the show until it 
made him deathly weary, went along and sat with Block 
in a stage box. During one of the dull spots the horseman 
turned to his companion very suddenly. 

“This Beauty Phillips could carry an awful handicap 
and still take the Derby purse,” he announced. ‘She 
beats any filly of her hands and age I ever saw on a card.” 

“She certainly does,’’ assented J. Rufus, suave without, 
but irritated within. 

“T saw you training around with her, all through the 
meet. Steady company, I guess.”’ 

“Oh, we’re very good friends; that’s all,” replied 
Wallingford with such nonchalance as he could muster. 

“Nothing in earnest then?”’ 

“Not a thing.”’ 

“Then I think I’ll enter the handicap myself, if you 
don’t think you can haul down the purse.”’ 

“Go in and win,” laughed J. Rufus, concealing his trace 
of self-humiliation. He had no especial interest in Beauty 
Phillips, but he did not exactly like to have her taken away 
from him. It was too much in evidence that he was a 
loser. However, he was distinctly ‘‘down and out’ just 
now, for Beauty Phillips quite palpably exerted her fasci- 
nations in the direction of that box, and Jake Block was 
most obviously ‘‘hooked”; so much so that at supper he 
revealed his interest most unmistakably, and parted with 
them reluctantly at the curb, feeling silly but quite deter- 
mined. 

Wallingford made no allusion to Miss Phillips’ capture 
of the horseman, even after they had reached the flat, 
where he had gained the rare privilege of calling, and 
where the Beauty’s ‘‘mother’”’ always remained in the 
parlor with them, awake or asleep. 

Rather sheepishly, J. Rufus produced from. his pocket 
a newspaper clipping of the following seductive advertise- 
ment, which he passed over to the Beauty: 


Yesterday, we slipped across, for the benefit of our happy New 
York and Brooklyn subscribers, that juicy watermelon 
BREEZY 
A TEN T0 ONE SHOT 
and the play on this section of hot dog was so strong it put.a crimp 
in the bookies as deep as the water jump. Tomorrow we have 


another lallapalooza 
At Lone Opps 


that will waft under the wire and have the blanket on about the time 
the field is kicking dust at the barrier. This peacherino has been 
under cover throughout the meeting, but tomorrow it will be ripe 
and you want to get in on 
THE KILLING 
Will wire you the name of this pippin for five dollars; full service 
twenty dollars a week. 


NATIONAL CLOCKERS’ ASSOCIATION, Boston 


“T fell for this,’”’ he explained, after she had read it with 
a sarcastic smile; ‘‘poked a fi’muth in a letter cold, and 
let ’em have it.”’ 

The Beautiful 
one regarded him 
with pity. 

eco Ny Cus) Gs 
Pinky,” she com- 
mented, “‘ your soft 
spot’s growing. If 
you don’t watch 
outthespecialists’ll 
get you. Do you 
suppose that if 
these cheap touts 
had such hot info. 
as that, they’d 
peddle it out, in 
place of going down 
to the track and 
coming back with 
all the money in 
the world in their 
jeans?”’ 

“Sure not,’’ said 
he patiently. 
“They don’t know 
any more about it 
than the men who 
write the form- 
sheets; but we’ve 
tried everything 
from stable-dope to 
dreaming numbers 
and can’t get one 
of them to run for 
us. So I’m taking 
a chance that the = 
National Strong fr 
Arm Association 4 
might shut their 
eyes in the dark 
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and happen to pass me the right name without 
meaning it.” 

“There’s some sense to that,’’ admitted the 
Beauty reflectively. ‘‘ You'll get the first wire to- 
morrow morning, won’t you? Just my luck. It’s 
matinée day and I’d like to see you try it.” 

“That’s allright,” said J. Rufus. ‘‘I’ll have the 
money to show you as a surprise at dinner.” 

The Beauty hesitated. 

“T—I’m engaged for dinner tomorrow,” she 
stated, half reluctantly. 

He was silent a moment. 

“Block? That means supper, too.” 

“Yes. You see, Jimmy, I’ve just got to give 
’em all a tryout.” 

“Of course,” he admitted. ‘‘But he won’t do. 
I'll bet you a box of gloves against a box of 
cigars.” 

“‘T won’t bet you,” she replied, laughing. ‘I’ve 
got a hunch thet I’d lose.” 
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T HIS hotel the next day, about noon, J. Rufus 
got the promised wire. It consisted of only 
one word: ‘‘ Razzoo.” 

Alone, J. Rufus went out to the track, and on the 
race in which Razzoo was entered at average odds 
of ten to one, he got down six hundred dollars, re- 
luctantly holding back, for his hotel bill, three 
hundred dollars—all he had in the world. Then he shut 
his eyes, and with large self-contempt waited for Razzoo to 
finish by lamplight. To his immense surprise Razzoo won 
by two lengths, and with a contented chuckle he went 
around to the various books and collected his winnings, 
handing to each bookmaker derogatory remarks calculated 
to destroy the previous entente cordiale. 

On his way out, puffed with huge joy and sitting alone 
in the big automobile, he was hailed by a familiar voice. 

‘Well, well, well! Our old friend, J. Rufus!” exclaimed 
Harry Phelps, he of the natty clothes and the curly hair. 

With Mr. Phelps were Larry Teller and Billy Banting 
and ‘“‘ Yap”’ Pickins. 

“Jump in,” invited J. Rufus with a commendable 
spirit, forgiving them cheerfully for having lost money to 
him, and, despite a growl of protest from lean Short-Card 
Larry, they invaded the tonneau. 

“You must be hitting them up some, Wallingford,” 
observed Mr. Phelps with a trace of envy. ‘‘I knowthey’re 
not furnishing automobiles to losers these days.”’ 

‘Oh, I’m doing fairly well,” replied Wallingford loftily. 
“T cleaned ’em up for six thousand today.”’ 

The envy on the part of the four was almost audible. 

“What did you play?” asked Badger Billy, with the 
eager post-mortem interest of a loser. 

“Only one horse in just one race,” explained Walling- 
ford. ‘‘Razzoo.” 

“‘Razzoo!”’ snorted Short-Card Larry. ‘‘ Was you in on 
that assassination? Why, that goat hasn’t won a race since 
the day before Adam ate the 
apple, and the jockey he had 
on today couldn’t put up a 
good rideonastreetcar. How 
did you happen to land on 
bo?” 

Blandly Wallingford pro- 
duced the telegram he had 
received that morning. 

“This wire,’ he conde- 
scendingly explained, ‘‘is from 
the National Clockers’ Asso- 
ciation of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, United States of 
America, who are charitable 
enough to pass out long-shot 
winners, at the mere bag-o’- 
shells service-price of five dol- 
lars per day or twenty per 
week,” 

They looked from the magic 
word ‘‘ Razzoo”’ to the smiling 
J. Rufus more in sorrow than 
in anger. 

‘And they happened to 
hand you a winner!”’ said the 
cadaverous Mr. Teller, fold- 
ing the telegram dexterously 
with the long, lean fingers of 
one hand, and passing it back 
as if he hated to see it. 

“‘Winner is right,” agreed 
J. Rufus. “I couldn’t pick 
em any other way, and I took 
a chance on this game because 
it’s just as good a system as 
going to a clairvoyant or run- 
ning the cards.”’ 

Therewasashortlaugh from 
the raw-boned Mr. Pickins. 


Beauty Phillips 
Suddenly Discovered, 
to Her Vast Surprise, 
That She was Upon 
Her Feet! 


CLAP Die LE LP 
“Get it All Down on Whipsaw”’ 


January 16, 1 909° 


“T don’t suppose 
they’ll ever do it 
again,’’ he ob- 
served, ‘‘but I feel 
almost like taking 
a chance on it my- 
self.” 3 

“Go to it,” ad- 
vised J. Rufus 
heartily. ‘“‘Gotoit, 
and come home 
with something 
substantial in your 
pocket, like this,” 
and most brazenly, 
even in the face of 
what he knew of 
them, young Wall- 
ingford flaunted 
before their very 
‘eyes an assorted 
package of orange- 
colored bank-bills, 
well calculated to 
incite discord in 
this company. 
“*Lovely little 
package of docu- 
ments,” he said 
banteringly; ‘‘and I suppose you burglars are already fig- 
uring how you could chisel it away from me.” : 

They smiled wanly, and the smile of Larry Teller 
showed his teeth. 

‘‘No man ever pets a hornet but once,” said Billy, the 
only one sturdy enough to voice his discomfiture. | 

Wallingford beamed over this tribute to his prowess. 

“‘Well, you get a split of it, anyhow,” he offered. “Tl 
take you all to dinner, then afterward we'll have a little 
game of stud poker if you like—with police interference 
barred,”’ which was another uncharitable rub, since the 
had twice come to grief with him on this game. : 

They were about to decline this kind invitation when 
Short-Card Larry turned suddenly to him, with a gleam 
of the teeth which was almost a snarl. 

“We'll take you,” he said. ‘‘Just a little friendly game 
for small stakes.” 

J. Rufus elevated his eyebrows a trifle, but smiled. 
Inwardly he.felt perfectly competent to protect himself. 

‘“‘Fine business,” he assented. ‘‘Suppose we have din- 
ner in my room. I’m beginning to get them educated at 
my hotel.” ‘ 

At the hotel he stopped for a moment at the curb to 
give his chauffeur some instructions, while the other four 
awaited him on the steps. é ; 

‘“‘How’d you come to fall for this stud game, Larry?” 
inquired Phelps. ‘‘I can’t see poker merely for health, 
and this Willy Wisdom won’t call-any raise of over two 
dollars when he’s playing with us.” i 

“T know he won’t,” snapped Larry, setting his jaws 
savagely, ‘‘but we’re going to get his money just the same. 
Billy, you break away and run down to Joe’s drug-store 
for the K. O.” : 

They all grinned, with the light of admiration dawning 
in their eyes for Larry Teller. ‘K. O.” was cipher for 
‘knock-out drops,” a pleasant little decoction guaranteed 
to put a victim into fathomless slumber. 4 

“‘ How long will it be until dinner’s ready, Wallingford ?’ 
asked Billy, looking at his watch as J. Rufus came up. ' 

“Oh, about an hour, I suppose.” f 

“Good,” said Billy. ‘‘I’ll just have time. I have to go 
get some money that a fellow promised me, and if I don’t 
see him tonight I may not see him at all. Besides, I'll 
probably need it if you play your usual game.” 

‘Nothing doing,” replied Wallingford. “I only want te 
yammer you fellows out of a hundred apiece, and the 
game will be as quiet as a pedler’s pup.” = 

J. Rufus conducted the others into the sitting-room 01 
his suite and sent for a waiter. There was never any point 
lacking in Wallingford’s hospitality, and by the time Bill} 
came back he was ready to serve them a dinner that wa: 
worth discussing. The dinner dispatched, he had the 
table cleared and brought out cards and chips. It was¢ 
quiet, comfortable game for nearly an hour, with ver} 
mild betting and plenty to drink. It was during the fifth 
bottle of wine, dating from the beginning of the dinner 
that Short-Card Larry, by a dexterous accident, pitchec 
Wallingford’s stack of chips on the floor with a toss of th 
deck. Amid the profuse apologies of Larry, Mr. Phelps 
who was at Wallingford’s left, stooped down to help tha 
gentleman pick up his chips, and in that moment Badge: 
Billy quietly emptied the colorless contents of a tiny via 
in Wallingford’s glass. k 

Iv ' 
SS pajama clad, but still wearing portions of his day 
attire, Wallingford awoke with a headache, and | 


tongue that felt like a shredded-wheat biscuit. He held hi 
head very level to keep the leaden weight in the top of i 
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from sliding around and bumping his skull, and opened the 
swollen slits that did him painful duty for eyelids wide 
enough to let him find the telephone, through which instru- 
ment he ordered a silver-fizz. Of the floor-pantry butler 
who brought it he asked what time it was. 

“One o’clock, sir,’”’ replied the butler with the utmost 
gravity. 

One o’clock! J. Rufus pondered the matter slowly. 

“Morning or afternoon?” he huskily asked. 

“Afternoon, sir,’ and this time the butler permitted 
himself the slightest trace of a smile as he noted the electric 
lights, still blazing in sickly defiance of the bright sunshine 
which crept in around the edges of the blinds. 

“Huh!” grunted J. Rufus, and pondered more. 

Half dozing he stood, glass in hand, for five full minutes, 
while the butler, with a lively appreciation of tips past and 
to come, stood patiently holding his little silver tray, with 
check and pencil waiting for the signature. At the expira- 
tion of that time, however, the butler coughed once, 
gently; once, normally; the third time very loudly. 
These means failing, he dropped the tray clattering to the 
floor, and with a cheerful ‘“‘ Beg your pardon, sir,”’ picked 
it up. Not knowing that he had been asleep again, 
Wallingford took a sip of the refreshing drink and walked 
across to a garment which lay upon the chair, feeling 
through the pockets one after the other. In one pocket 
there was a little silver, but in the others nothing. He 
gave a coin to the butler and signed the check in deep 
thoughtfulness, then sat down heavily and dozed another 
fifteen minutes. Awakening, he found the glass at his 
hand onthe serving-bench, and 
drank about a fourth of the 
contents very slowly. 

“Spiked!” he groaned aloud. 

He had good reason to be- 
lieve that his wine had been 
doctored, for never before had 
anything he drank affected 
himlikethis. Another glance at 
the garment of barren pockets 
reminded him to look about for 
the coat and vest he had worn 
the night before. They were 
not visible in his bedroom, and, 
still carrying the glass of life- 
saving mixture with him, he 
made his way into his sitting- 
room and surveyed the wreck. 
On the table was a confusion of 
cards and chips, and around 
its edge stood five champagne 
glasses, two of them empty, 
two half full, one full. Against 
the wall stood a row of four 
empty quart bottles. In an 
icepail, filled now with but 
tepid water, there reposed a 
fifth bottle, neck downward. 
Five chairs were grouped un- 
evenly about the table, one of 
them overturned and the others 
left at random where they had 
been pushed back. The lights 
here, also, were still burning. 
Heaped on a chair in the corner were the coat and vest he 
sought, and he went through their pockets methodically, 
reaching first for his wallet. It was perfectly clean inside. 
In one vest pocket he found a very much crumpled two- 
dollar bill, and the first stiff smile of his waking stretched 
his lips. 

_“T wonder how they overlooked this?” he questioned. 

Again his eyes turned musingly to those five empty 
bottles, and again the conviction was borne in upon him 
that the wine had been drugged. Under no circumstances 
could his share, even an unequal share, of five bottles of 
fe Panne among five persons have worked this havoc 
in him. 

“Spiked,” he concluded again in a tone of resignation. 
“At last they got to me.” 

The silver-fizz was flat now, but every sip of it was never- 
theless full of reviving grace, and he sat in the big leather 
rocker to think things over. As he did so his eye caught 
something that made him start from his chair so suddenly 
that he had to put both hands to his head. Under the 
table was a bit of dark-green paper. A fifty-dollar bill! 
In that moment—that is, after he had painfully stooped 
down to get it and had smoothed it out to assure himself 
that it was real—this beautifully-printed Government 
certificate looked to him about the size of a piano cover. 
An instant before, disaster had stared him in the face. 
This was but Thursday morning, and, having paid his 
hotel bill on Monday, he had the balance of the week to go 
on; but for that week he would have been chained to this 
hotel. Now he was footloose, now he was free, and his 

first thought was of his only possible resource, Blackie 
Daw, in Boston. 

It took three hours of severe labor on the part of a valet, 

two bellboys and a barber to turn the Wallingford wreck 
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into his usual well-groomed self, but the hour of sailing saw 
him somnolently, but safely, ensconced on a Boston packet. 


Vv 


LACKIE DAW’S most recent Boston address had 
been: “‘ Yellow Streak Mining Company, seven hun- 
dred and ten Marabon Building,” and yet when J. Rufus 
paused before number seven hundred and ten of that 
building he found its glass door painted with the sign of 
the National Clockers’ Association. Worried by the fact 
that Blackie had moved, yet struck by the peculiar coinci- 
dence of his place being occupied by the concern that had 
given him the tip on Razzoo, he walked into the office to 
inquire the whereabouts of his friend. He found three 
girlsat a long table, slitting open huge piles of envelopesand 
removing from them money, postal-orders and checks— 
mostly money, for the sort of people who patronized the 
National Clockers’ Association were quite willing to ‘‘take 
a chance”’ on a five or a twenty dollar bill in the mails. 
Behind a newspaper, in a big leather chair near a flat-top 
mahogany desk, with his feet conveniently elevated on the 
waste-basket, sat a gentleman who, when he moved the 
paper aside to see whom his visitor might be, proved to be 
Blackie Daw himself. ‘‘ Hello, none other than the friend 
of me childhood!” exclaimed Blackie, springing to his feet 
and extending his hand. ‘‘ What brings you here?” 
“Broke,” replied Wallingford briefly. ‘“‘They cleaned 
me. Got any money?”’ 


Mr. Daw opened the top drawer of his desk, and it 
proved to be nearly full of crumpled bills, thrown loosely 
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in, with no attempt at order or sorting. ‘‘Money’s the 
cheapest thing in Boston,” he announced, waving his 
hand carelessly over the contents of the drawer. ‘‘Help 
yourself, old man. The New York mail will bring in 
plenty more. They’ve had two winners there this week, 
and when it does fall for anything, N’ Yawk’s the biggest 
yap town on earth.” 

Wallingford, having drawn up a chair with alacrity, 
was already sorting bills, smoothing them out and count- 
ing them off in hundreds. 

“And all on pure charity—picking out winning horses 
for your customers!” laughed Wallingford. ‘‘This is a 
real gold mine you’ve hit at last.”’ 

‘Pretty good,” agreed Blackie. ‘‘I’d have enough to 
start a mint of my own if I didn’t lose so much playing 
the races.”’ 

“You don’t play your own tips, I hope,” expostulated 
Wallingford, pausing to inspect a tattered bill. 

“T should say not,” replied Daw with emphasis. ‘‘If I 
did that I’d have to play every horse in every race. You 
see, every day I wire the name of one horse to all my 
subscribers in Philadelphia, another to Baltimore, another 
to Washington, and so on down the list. One of those 
horses has to win. Suppose I pick out the horse Roller 
Skate for Philadelphia. Well, if Roller skates home that 
day,I advertise in the Philadelphia papers the next morn- 
ing, and besides that, every fall-easy that got the tip 
advertises me to some of his friends, and they all spike 
themselves to send in money for the dope. Oh, it’s a great 
game, all right.” 

“Tt’s got yegging frazzled to a pulp,” agreed Walling- 
ford. ‘‘But I oughtn’t to yell police. I got the lucky word 
my first time out. I played Razzoo and cleaned up six 
thousand dollars on the strength of your wire.” 


“At Last They Got to Me” 


“Go on!” returned Blackie delightedly. ‘You don’t 
mean to say you're sorting some of your own money 
there?” 

“T sure am,” laughed Wallingford, picking up a five- 
dollar bill. ‘‘I think this must be it. What’s the New 
York horse today ?”’ 

Blackie consulted a list that lay on his desk. 

‘“Whipsaw,” he said. 

““Whipsaw! By George, Blackie, if there’s any one 
thing I’d like to do, it’d be to whipsaw some friends of 
yours on Broadway.” Whereupon he told Blackie, with 
much picturesque embellishment, just how Messrs. Phelps, 
Teller, Banting and Pickins had managed to annex the 
Razzoo money. 

Blackie enjoyed that recital very much. 

“The Broadway Syndicate is still on the job,’ he com- 
mented. ‘Well, J. Rufus, let this teach you how to take 
a joke next time.” 

“T’m not saying a word,” replied Wallingford. ‘Any 
time I let a kindergarten crowd like that work a trick on 
me that was invented right after Noah discovered spoiled 
grape juice, I owe myself a month in jail. But watch me. 
I'll make moccasins out of their hides, all right.” 

“Go right. ahead, old man, and see if I care,’”’ assented 
Blackie. ‘‘Slam the harpoon into them and twist it.” 

“T will,” asserted Wallingford confidently. ‘I don’t 
like them because they’re grouches; I don’t like them 
because they’re cheap; I don’t like their names, nor their 
faces, nor the town they live in. Making money in New 
York’s too much like sixteen hungry bulldogs to one bone. 
The best dog gets it, but he 
finishes too weak for an appe- 
tite. What kind of a horse is 
this Whipsaw you're sending 
out today?” 

“T don’t know. Where’s the 
dope on Whipsaw, Tillie?” 

A girl with a freckled face 
and a keen eye and a saucy 
air went over to the filing-case 
and searched out a piece of 
cardboard a foot square. 
Blackie glanced over it with an 
experienced eye. 

‘“Maiden,” said he; ‘‘ been 
in four races, and the best he 
ever did was fourth in a bunch 
of goats that only ambled all 
the way around the track be- 
cause that was the only way 
they could get back to the 
stable.” 

The mail carrier just then 
came in with a huge bundle of 
letters. 

““New York mail,’’ observed 
Blackie. ‘‘ After that Razzoo 
thing it ought to be rich pick- 
ings.”’ 

“Pickings!”” exclaimed J. 
Rufus, struck by a sudden 
idea. ‘‘See if Pickins or Teller 
or any of that crowd have con- 
tributed. Pickins said they 
were going to try it out, just to see if lightning could 
really strike twice in the same place.” 

Blackie wrote a number of names on a slip of paper and 
handed it to Tillie. 

“Look for these names in the mail,’’ he directed, ‘‘and 
if a subscription comes in from any one of them let me 
know it.” 

Wallingford had idly picked up the card containing 
Whipsaw’s record. 

It was a most accurate, typewritten sheet, giving age, 
pedigree, description and detailed action in every race; 
but the point that caught Wallingford’s eye was the name 
of the owner. 

“One of Jake Block’s horses, by George!”’ he said, and 
fell into silent musing from which he was interrupted by 
the girl, who was laughing. 

““Here’s your party,” she said to Blackie, handing him 
an envelope. ‘This twenty in it, and I think it’s bad 
money.” 

Blackie passed the bill to Wallingford, who slipped it 
through experienced fingers. 

“You couldn’t pass this one on an organ-grinder’s 
monkey,” he said, chuckling. ‘‘But that’s all right; just 
put ’em on the wiring-list, anyhow. Make ’em lose their 
money. It’s the only way you can get even.” 

The girl looked at Blackie for instructions, and he 
nodded his head. 

“Who sent it?’’ asked Wallingford idly. 

“Peters is the name signed here,” replied Blackie. 
‘That means Harry Phelps. I gave Tillie all the aliases 
this bunch of erimps carry around with them, knowing 
they’d probably send it in that way.” 

Wallingford nodded comprehendingly. 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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HAT was a dark and stern 
fi: saying, ‘‘ Without the shed- 
ding of blood there is no 
remission,’ and, like all the words 
of the oracles, of limited applica- 
tion. But it proves true in some 
unexpected places outside of the 
realm of theology. Was there some- 
thing prophetic in the legend that 
it was only by the sprinkling of the 
blood of the paschal lamb above 
the doorway that the plague of the 
first-born could be stayed? Today 
the guinea-pig is our burnt offering 
against a plague as deadly as any 
sent into Egypt. 

Scarcely more than a decade ago 
as the mother sat by the cradle of 
her first-born, musing over his 
future, one moment fearfully reck- 
oning the gauntlet of risks that 
his tiny life had to run, and the 
next building rosy air-castles of his 
happiness and success, there was 
one shadow that ever fell black and 
sinister across his tiny horoscope. 
Certain risks there were which 
were almost inevitable—initiation 
ceremonies into life, mild expiations to be paid to the gods 
of the modern underworld, the diseases of infancy and of 
childhood. Most of these could be passed over with little 
more than a temporary wrinkle to break her smile. They 
were so trivial, so comparatively harmless—measles, a 
mere reddening of the eyelids and peppering of the throat, 
with a headache and purplish rash, dangerous only if neg- 
lected; chicken-pox, a child’s-play at disease; scarlatina, a 
little more serious, but still with the chances of twenty to 
one in favor of recovery; diphtheria—ah! that drove the 
smile from her face and the blood from her lips. Not quite 
so common, not so inevitable as a prospect, but, asa possi- 
bility, full of terror, once its poison had passed the gates of 
the body fortress. The fight between the Angel of Life and 
the Angel of Death was waged on almost equal terms, with 
none daring to say which would be the victor, and noneable 
to lift a hand with any certainty to aid. 


The Havoc of Diphtheria 


OR was the doctor in much happier plight. Even when 

the life at stake was not one of his own loved ones— 
though from the deadly contagiousness of the disease it, 
sadly, often was (I have known more doctors made childless 
by diphtheria than by any other single disease except tuber- 
culosis) — he faced his cases by the hundred instead of by 
twos and threes. The feeling of helplessness, the sense of 
foreboding with which we faced every case was something 
appalling. Few of us who have been in practice twenty 
years or more, or even fifteen, will ever forget the shock of 
dismay which ran through us whenever a case to which we 
had been summoned revealed itself to be diphtheria. Of 
course, there was a fighting chance, and we made the most 
of it, for in the milder epidemics only ten to twenty per 
cent of the patients died; and, even in the severest, a 
third of them recovered. But what ‘‘turned our liver to 
water’’—as the graphic Oriental phrase has it—was the 
knowledge which, like Banquo’s ghost, would not down, 
that while many cases would recover of themselves, and in 
many border-line ones our skill would turn the balance in 
favor of recovery, yet if the disease happened to take a 
certain sadly-familiar, virulent form we could do little more 
to stay its fatal course than we could to stop an avalanche, 
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Boy Be Mile Sb 
and we never knew when a particular epidemic or a 
particular case would take that turn. ‘‘ Black” diphtheria 
was as deadly as the Black Death of the Middle Ages. 

The disease which caused all this terror and havoc is of 
singular character and history. It is not a modern inven- 
tion or development, as is sometimes believed, for descrip- 
tions are on record of so-called ‘Egyptian ulcer of the 
throat’”’ in the earliest centuries of our era; and it would 
appear to have been recognized by both Hippocrates and 
Galen. Epidemics of it also occurred in the Middle Ages, 
and, coming to more recent times, one of the many enemies 
which the Pilgrim Fathers had to fight was a series of epi- 
demics of this ‘black sore throat,” of particularly malig- 
nant character, in the seventeenth century. Nevertheless, 
it does not seem to have become sufficiently common to be 
distinctly recognized until it was named as a definite 
disease, and given the title which it now bears, by the cele- 
brated French physician, Bretonneau, about eighty years 
ago. Since then it has become either more widely recog- 
nized or steadily more prevalent, and it is the general 
opinion of pathologists that the disease, up to some thirty 
or forty years ago, was steadily increasing, both in fre- 
quency and in severity. 

So that we have not to deal with a disease which, like the 
other so-called diseases of childhood, has gradually be- 
come milder and milder by a sort of racial vaccination, 
with survival of the less susceptible, but one which is still 
full of virulence and of possibilities of future danger. 

Unlike the other diseases of childhood, also, one attack 
confers no positive immunity for the future, although it 
greatly diminishes the probabilities; and, further, while 
adults do not readily or frequently catch the disease, yet 
when they do the results are apt to be exceedingly serious. 
Indeed, we have practically come to the conclusion that 
one of the main reasons why adults do not so frequently 
develop diphtheria as children is that they are not brought 
into such close and intimate contact with other children, 
nor are they in the habit of promptly and indiscriminately 
hugging and kissing every one who happens to attract 
their transient affection, and have outgrown that cheerful 
spirit of comradeship which leads to the sharing of candy 
in alternate sucks, and the passing on of slate-pencils, 
chewing-gum and other objets d’art from hand to hand, 
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and from mouth to mouth. Statis- _ 
tics show that of nurses employed — 
in diphtheria wards, before the 
cause or the exact method of con-— 
tagion was clearly understood, — 
nearly thirty per cent developed — > 
the disease; and even with every — 
modern precaution there are few 
diseases which doctors more fre- 
quently catch from the cases they + 
are in charge of than diphtheria. — 
It is a significant fact that the risk — 
of developing diphtheria is greatest 
precisely at the ages when there is" 
not the slightest scruple about put- ~ iu 
ting everything that may bepicked — 
up into the mouth, namely, from — 
the second to the fifth year, and 
diminishes steadily as habits of 
cleanliness and caution in this re-_ 
gard are developed, even though — 
noimmunity may have been gained 
by a mild or slight attack of the 
disease. The tendency to discour- 
age and forbid the indiscrimina 
kissing of children, and the crusade 
against the uses of the mouth asa 
pencil-holder, pincushion and gen- 
eral receptacle for odds and ends, would be thoroughly — 
justified by the risks from diphtheria alone—to say noth- 
ing of tuberculosis and other infections. 

In addition to being almost the only common disease of 
childhood which is not mild and becoming milder, diph- 
theria is unique in another respect, and that is its point of 
attack. Just as tuberculosis seizes its victims by the lungs, 
and typhoid fever by the bowels, diphtheria—like the 
weasel—grips at the throat. Its bacilli, entering through 
the mouth and gaining a foothold first upon the tonsils, 
the palate or back of the throat (pharynx), multiply and 
spread until they swarm down into the larynx and wind-. 
pipe, where their millions, swarming in the mesh of fibrin 
poured out by the outraged blood-vessels, grow into the 
deadly false membrane which fills the air tube and slowly 
strangles its victim to death. | 

The horrors of a death like that can never fade from the 
memory of one who has once seen it, and will outweigh the 
lives of a thousand guinea-pigs. No wonder there was. 
such a widespread and peculiar horror of the disease, as om 
some ghostly thug or strangler. 


Listening for the Croupy Cough 


Bet not all of the dread of diphtheria went under its 
own name. Most of us can still remember when the 
commonest occupant of the nursery shelf was the bottle of 
ipecac or soothing-syrup as a specific against croup. The 
thing that most often kept the mother or nurse of young: 
children awake and listening through the night-watches 
was the sound of a cough and the anxious waiting to hear 
whether the next explosion had a “‘croupy” or brassy 
sound. It was, of course, early recognized that there were 
two kinds of croup: the so-called ‘“‘spasmodic” and the 
“membranous,” the former comparatively common and 
correspondingly harmless, the latter one of the deadliest off 
known diseases. The fear that made the mother’s heart | 
leap into her mouth as she heard the ringing croup cough 
was lest it might be membranous, or, if spasmodic, might 
turn into the deadly form later. Today most young 
mothers hardly know the name of wine of ipecac or alum, 
and the coughs of young children awaken little more terror 
than a similar sound in an adult. Croup has almost ceased 


to be one of the bogies of the nursery. Andwhy? Because 
membranous croup has been discovered to be diphtheria, 
and children will not develop diphtheria unless they have 
been exposed to the contagion, while, if they should, we 
have a remedy against it. 

He was a bold man who first ventured to announce this, 
and for years the battle raged hotly. It was early admitted 
that certain cases of so-called membranous croup in 
children occurred after or while other members of the 
family or household had diphtheria; and for a time the 
opposing camps used such words as “‘sporadic’’ or scat- 
tered croup, which was supposed to come of itself, and 
“epidemic” or contagious croup, which was diphtheria. 
Now, however, these distinctions are swept away, and 
boards of health require isolation and quarantine against 
croup exactly as against any other form of diphtheria. 

Cases of fatal croup still occasionally occur which can- 
not be directly traced to other cases of diphtheria, but the 
vast majority of them are clearly traceable to infection, 
usually from some case in another child, which was so mild 
that it was not recognized as diphtheria until the baby 
became “croupy’’ and search was made through the 
family throats for the bacilli. 


The Most Priceless Weapon of the Century 


OR years we were in doubt as to the cause of diphtheria. 
Half a dozen different theories were advanced: bad 
sewerage, foulair, overcrowding; butitwasnot until shortly 
after the Columbus-like discovery, by Robert Koch, of the 
new continent of bacteriology that the germ which caused 
it was arrested, tried and found guilty, and our real 
knowledge of and control over the disease began. This 
was in 1888, when the bacteriologist Klebs discovered 
the organism, followed a few months later (in 1884) by 
Léffler, who made valuable additions to our knowledge of 
it; so that it has ever since been known as the Klebs- 
Loffler bacillus. This put us upon solid ground and our 
progress was both sure and rapid; in ten years our knowl- 
edge of the causation, the method of spread, the mode of 
assault upon the body fortress, and last, but not least, 
the cure, stood out clear cut as a die, a model and a proph- 
ecy of what may be hoped for in most other contagious 
diseases. 

By a stern necessity of fate, which no one regrets more 
keenly than the laboratory workers themselves, the 
guinea-pig has had to be used as a stepping-stone for every 
inch of this progress. Upon it were conducted every one of 
the experiments whose result widened our knowledge, until 
we found that this bacillus and no other would cause 
diphtheria; that instead of getting, like many other 
disease germs, into the blood, it chiefly limited itself to 
growing and multiplying upon a comparatively small 
patch of the body surface, most commonly of the throat; 
that most of its serious and fatal results upon the body 
were produced, not by the entrance of the germs them- 
selves into the blood, but by the absorption of the toxins 
or poisons produced by them on the moist surface of the 
throat, just as the yeast plant will produce alcohol in grape 
juice or sweet cider. 
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Here was a most important clew. It was not necessary 
to fight the germs themselves in every part of the body, but 
merely to introduce some ferment or chemical substance 
which would have the power of neutralizing their poison. 
Instantly attention was turned in this direction, and it was 
quickly found that if a guinea-pig were injected with a 
very small dose of the diphtheria toxin and allowed to 
recover he would then be able to throw off a still larger 
dose until finally, after a number of weeks, he could be given 
a dose which would have promptly killed him in the begin- 
ning of the experiments, but which he now readily resisted 
and recovered from. Evidently some substance was pro- 
duced in his blood which was a natural antidote for the 
toxin, and a little further search quickly resulted in the 
discovery and filtering out of his body the now famous 
antitoxin. A dose of this injected into another guinea-pig 
suffering from diphtheria would promptly save its life. 

Could this antitoxin be obtained in sufficient amounts 
to protect the body of a human being? The guinea-pig was 
so tiny and the process of antitoxin-forming so slow that 
we naturally turned to larger animals as a possible source, 
and here it was quickly found that of these the goat and 
the horse not only would develop this antidote substance 
very quickly and in large amounts, but that a certain 
amount of it, or a substance acting as an antitoxin, was 
present in their blood to begin with. Of the two, the horse 
was found to give both the stronger antitoxin and the 
larger amounts of it, so that he is now exclusively used 
for its production. 

After his resisting power had been raised to the highest 
possible pitch by successive injections of increasing doses 
of the toxin, and his serum (the watery part of the blood 
which contains the healing body) had been used hundreds 
and hundreds of times to save the lives of diphtheria- 
stricken guinea-pigs, and had been shown over and over 
again not merely magically curative but absolutely harm- 
less, it was tried with fear and trembling upon a gasping, 
struggling, suffocating child, as a last possible resort to 
save a life otherwise hopelessly doomed. Who could tell 
whether the “‘heal-serum,’’ as the Germans call it, would 
act in a human being as it had upon all the other animals? 
In agonies of suspense, vibrating between hope and dread, 
doctors and parents hung over the couch. What was their 
delight, within a few hours, to see the muscles of the little 
one begin to relax, the fatal blueness of its lips to diminish, 
and its breathing become easier. In a few hours more the 
color had returned to the ashen face and it was breathing 
quietly. Then it began to cough and to bring up pieces of 
the loosened membrane that had been strangling it. 
Another dose was eagerly injected, and within twenty-four 
hours the child was sleeping peacefully—out of danger. 
And the most priceless and marvelous life-saving weapon 
of the century had been placed in the hand of the physician. 


The Importance of Promptness and Courage 


F COURSE there were many disappointments and fail- 
ures in the earlier cases. Our first antitoxins were too 
weak and too variable. We were afraid to use them in 
sufficient doses. Often their injection would not be con- 
sented to until the case had become hopeless. But courage 
and industry have conquered these difficulties one after 
another, until now the fact that the prompt and intelligent 
use of antitoxin will effect a cure of from ninety to ninety- 
five per cent of all cases of diphtheria is as thoroughly 
established as any other fact in medicine. The mass of 
figures from all parts of the world in support of its value 
has become so overwhelming that it is neither possible nor 
necessary to specify them in detail. The series of Bayeaux, 
covering two hundred and thirty thousand cases of diph- 
theria, chiefly from hospitals and hence of the severest 
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type, showing that the death rate had been reduced from 
over /ijty-five per cent to below sixteen per cent already, 
and that this decrease was still continuing, will serve as a 
fair sample. Three-quarters of even this sixteen per cent 
mortality is due to delay in the administration of the 
antitoxin, as is vividly shown in thousands of cases 
now on record, classified according to the day of the 
disease on which the antitoxin was given, of which 
MacCombie’s Report of the London Asylums Board 
is a fair type. Of one hundred and eighty-seven cases 
treated the first day of the disease, none died; of eleven 
hundred and eighty-six injected on the second day of 
the disease, four and a half per cent died; of twelve 
hundred and thirty-three not treated until the third 
day of the disease, eleven per cent died; of nine hundred 
and sixty-three cases escaping treatment until the fourth 
day, seventeen per cent died; while of twelve hundred 
and sixty not seen until the fifth day, twenty per cent 
died. In other words, the chances for cure by the 
antitoxin are in precise proportion to the earliness with 
which it is administered, and are over four times as great 
during the first two days of the disease as they are after the 
fourth day. One ‘‘stick’’ in time saves five. 


Where the Bacteriologist Comes In 


ee brings us sharply to the fact that the most impor- 
tant factor in the cure of diphtheria, just as in the 
case of tuberculosis, is early recognition. How can this 
be secured? Here again the bacteriologist comes to our 
relief, and we needed his aid badly. The symptoms of 
a mild case of diphtheria for the first two or even three 
days are very much like those of an ordinary sore throat. 
As a rule, even the well-known membrane does not appear 
in sufficient amounts to be recognizable by the naked eye 
until the middle of the second or sometimes even of the 
third day. By any ordinary means, then, of diagnosis we 
would often be in doubt as to whether a case were diph- 
theria or not, until it was both well advanced and had had 
time to infect other members of the family. With the 
help of the laboratory, however, we have a prompt, posi- 
tive and simple method of deciding at the very earliest 
stage. We merely take a sterilized swab of cotton on the 
end of a wire, rub it gently over the surface of the throat 
and tonsils, restore it to its glass tube, smearing it gently 
over the surface of some solidified blood-serum placed at 
the bottom of the tube, close the tube and send it to the 
nearest laboratory. The culture is put into an incubator 
at body heat, the germs sown upon the surface of the 
blood-serum grow and multiply, and in twelve hours a 
positive diagnosis can be made by examining this growth 
with a microscope. Often, just smearing the mucus 
swabbed out of the throat over the surface of a glass slide, 
staining this smear, and putting it under a microscope 
will enable us to decide within an hour. These tubes are 
now provided by all progressive city boards of health, and 
can be had free of charge at depots scattered all over the 
city for use in any doubtful case, within haif an hour. 
Twelve hours later a free report can be had from the public 
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ONCE hada well- 
| known star on the 
road ina play that 
simply would not 
catch on. Business 
had been bad for 
weeks and I had been 
losing money steadily. 
Finally we reached 
Boston, wherethe hoo- 
doo still pursued us. 
At a matinée there, 
the mother of the star, 
who happened to be 
living in Boston, came 
out front with tears in 
her eyes and said to 
me: 
“Please go back 
andeconsoleJohn. He 


More Sins Have Been Com- JUfit 


is not getting any mitted in the Name of the A ra 


applause and is feel- 
ing pretty blue.” 

As I thought of the fat salary that John had been 
drawing with great regularity, and my own losses, I re- 
plied, with some animation: ‘“‘Good Heavens, Madam, 
isn’t he getting his salary? Who is to console me?” 

This incident is typical of the state of mind of most 
actors and of a part of the public toward theatrical man- 
agers. Tears of sympathy are dropped profusely for 
every one in the profession except the manager. He is 
usually too busy dropping money. You hear a lot of talk 
about the precariousness of the actor’s calling; I have yet 
to hear anybody mention, not alone realize, the profound 
uncertainty of the manager’s. 

The late Joseph Jefferson said that when he was an 
actor he looked upon all managers as his natural foes, 
persons to be downed at every opportunity. When he 
became a manager he promptly changed his mind. The 
manager’s hard-luck story would make an indefinite serial, 
and it is difficult to know where to begin. 

- In the first place, no other business is so uncertain in all 
its phases as the theatrical game, and this is due to the 
fact that so many plays fail. 

Make a comparison with any commercial activity. An 
art dealer, for example, can tell you the value of a Rem- 
brandt or a Corot, and know that it will bring a certain 
price. But no matter what a manager’s experience is, he 
cannot tell you the value of a play. It must wait the final 
and conclusive verdict of the audience. 


Actor’s Temperament 


Learning the Ropes, Not Pulling the Wires 


fh Re manufacturer of a cereal or a cigar can spend a 
fortune advertising the product. It may besome time 
before the public responds to the campaign and begins to 
buy the article, but the article is not perishable and can 
wait for its market. On the other hand, a play is the most 
ephemeral thing in the world, and it cannot wait. The 
manager spends a fortune advertising and producing it, 
and in a single night the investment is wiped out. 

To continue the contrast with other businesses. A shop- 
keeper can lay ina stock of goods and know that there will 
be a reasonable demand for it during the season. If trade 
is bad, much of the stock can lay over until the next 
year. Now, if a theatrical manager knew at the outset 
of a season that he could successfully produce 
three plays, all would be well. He could know 
how many actors to engage, what to pay them, 
and what to expect as his return of profits. But 
he can never count on any of these things, so he 
always prepares for the worst and hopes for the 
best. 

Producing managers, with few exceptions, have 
died poor, yet they gave their lives and energy to 
the creation of big things. The cases of Augustin 
Daly, A. M. Palmer and Lester Wallack illustrate 
what I mean. The only one of this group who 
got anything was Daly, and all he received was 
glory. Most managers have gone broke, and 
have had to take a benefit before they died. 
The manager, these days, is abused like a pick- 
pocket, yet he works harder and is frequently 
more responsible for the success of plays than all 
the actors and authors combined. 

The actor talks about what he has at stake and 
how it is always getting away from him. Now, 
what has he at stake? Nothing but his time. 
On the other hand, the manager risks all. Ifthe 
play fails, and he has no other resources, he goes 
broke, All the actor has to do is to get another 
job. His assets are practically unimpaired. 
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The theatrical business is the only one in 
the world, perhaps, in which the employer 
trains the employee. We engage actors and 
educate them, build them up like scenery. 
It takes less brains to be an actor than 
almost anything else. 

When a man wants to be a doctor, a law- 
yer or an engineer, in most cases he has to 
pay for his training. Not so with the actor. 
We provide his school and put up the money 
to run it. The actor can quit any time, 
and he has legal recourse against the man- 
ager. The manager seldom has redress 
against the actor. 

If you ijisten to most actors you would 
think that the manager was a cross between 
Shylock and Frankenstein. The truth is 
that many actors who draw salaries for act- 
ing simply obtain money by false pretenses. 
Men who fail in other lines turn to the stage, and then 
tell hard-luck stories about the precariousness of their 
‘“profession.”’ 

No actor ever became a star without the hardest work. 
There is no royal road to dramatic success, but there are 
ample rewards for those who make good. The “making of 
areal star over-night” idea is a press myth. Take the 
case of any well-known star today. 

E. H. Sothern was such a bad actor when he went on the 
stage that kind and sympathetic friends advised him to 
adopt another profession. He carried a spear and wore 
ill-smelling furs in the barbaric productions of John 
McCullough. When he did get a single line to speak he 
could not get it over. Yet he persevered. Henry Dixey 
began hisstage career as the hindlegs of a heifer, in Evange- 
line. W.H. Crane sang in a burlesque show, while David 
Warfield did impersonations in a cheap variety house. 
Francis Wilson was a clog dancer and William Gillette a 
utility man in a stock company in Cincinnati. Even 
Edwin Booth had his heartaches while doing small parts 
in his father’s company. John Drew was an understudy 
and didn’t have a chance to speak ten lines in ten weeks, 
while Maclyn Arbuckle was once a struggling lawyer. 

Few people realize what some successful stars earn. 
More than a dozen actors and actresses today make a 
much larger salary than the President of the United 
States. For more than five years E. H. Sothern and Julia 
Marlowe have each averaged seventy-five thousand dollars 
a season. For three seasons each made one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Maxine Elliott was offered an enormous sum 
to change managers. David Warfield, John Drew, Maude 
Adams and Ethel Barrymore, who have interests in the 
plays in which they appear, have larger incomes than many 
successful Wall Street bankers. 

Most of the actors who complain about their fate lack 
real talent. They claim it takes a pull to get a good en- 
gagement. You hear unsuccessful authors make the same 
wail. The only advantage of a so-called pull is to get the 
actor or actress before the manager. Then it is up to the 
actor to make good. The manager has no grievance 
against the actor. Last season a certain actor caused a 


manager a lot of trouble and cost him a small fortune. 
They did not part as friends. 


Yet this season, when the 
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manager had a part that exactly suited the ~ 
actor, he sent for him and gave him the job. — 

Some actors maintain that the supply of 
actors is greater than the demand. This never 
applies to good actors any more than it applies to good 
writers. Only the other day a manager came to me saying: 

“If I could get the right man I’d pay him five hundred ~ 
dollars a week. But I can’t, so I’ve got to hire a man at 
one hundred and fifty dollars.” ; 

The trouble is that many actors become inflated with a 
little success, put a purely fictitious value on their services, 
and then are content to loaf a whole season before accept- 
ing what they think they are worth. I’d rather drive a 
street car than loaf like some actors. 

The actor’s amazing idea of the value of his services has — 
afforded many amusing incidents. An actor once called 
up a manager who was looking for a leading man. 

“How much salary do you want?” asked the manager. 

“Four hundred a week,” replied the actor. ; 

“‘T wanted to hire you, not buy you,’ answered the 
manager, and rang off. - 

Speaking of price, an actor on one occasion applied to a 
manager for a job by telegraph, whereupon the manager 
wired: 

“Wouldn’t have you at any price.” 

The actor replied: 

“Terms accepted. Coming on next train.” 


The Part the Public Plays 


HE really good actor creates his market and his price. 

A certain well-known actor madea successin a play that 
had a long run in New York. His salary was seven hun- 
dred dollars a week. He was called to Europe and another 
man was put in his place. He only got two hundred and 
fifty dollars, yet he was not worth a dollar more. There is’ 
a line in this play the reading of which not only calls for 
the highest art but gives the key to the plot. When you 
have heard both men read it you see at once where the 
difference of four hundred and fifty dollars in salary 
comes in. i 

I could illustrate this same thing, perhaps, with another 
incident. Several years ago a New York theatrical man- 
ager brought over Kubelik, the violinist, and paid him one 
thousand dollars a night. When this price became known 
musical managers sent violinists to the Kubelik manager. 
One of them said: 

“Why pay Kubelik one thousand dollars a night? I 
can play just as well. I’ll play for one hundred and fifty 
dollars.” 

The reason was that Kubelik was Kubelik, that he was 
a thousand-dollar man, and, among other things, could 
play the Mendelssohn Concerto as could no other living 
virtuoso. 

There is a curious fallacy about managers “making” 
stars. The jolts we get from ungrateful actors often make 
us see stars first. Seriously, it is a mistake to say that 
managers make stars. The public makes them. We pro- 
mote and develop the people that discriminating audi- 
ences, by their approval, pick out for special favor. 

E. H. Sothern is a good example. He had a small part 
at the old Lyceum Theater in New York in such plays as 
One of Our Girls and A Scrap of Paper. The audiences 
liked his work and always came to see plays in which he 
appeared. At that time Daniel Frohman was manager of 
the Lyceum. He thought Sothern was good material for a 
star, so he put him out in The Highest Bidder. 
Frohman’s judgment was amply confirmed. 

Practically the same thing happened in the 
cases of most of our stars, people like John Drew, 
Billie Burke, E. S. Willard, Maude Adams, Ethel 
Barrymore, David Warfield and many others. — 

You often hear actors and others say some- 
what contemptuously, “John Drew is always 
John Drew.” But what is more delightful than 
John Drew as John Drew or Charles Wyndham 
as Charles Wyndham? It is a compliment to 
them, I think, that they have so many facets in 
their own personal makeup as to reflect the 
phases of the many different kinds of people they 
are called upon to interpret. Adelaide Neilson 
was always Adelaide Neilson, but, as such, she 
was one of the loveliest and most gracious figures 
that ever adorned the stage. 4 


The actor’s hard-luck refrain has many notes 
about the unscrupulous manager who violates 
contracts and “‘closes” without notice, often on 
a fast train between “tank” towns. I admit 
that there are undesirable managers who ought 
to be eliminated from the business. The actors 
only encourage them by seeking employment with 


them. The high-class manager today conducts 


_ another company. 


_ worry. The property man is up on your part.” 
actor lost his nerves at once. 
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his business in a businesslike fashion and with an organiza- 
tion as systematic and fair as that of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company. 

The uncertainty of the theatrical business is bad enough, 
but the actor’s vagaries are much worse. More sins have 
been committed in the name of the actor’s temperament 
than can be found in the whole calendar. His moods and 
temperamental unfitness generally are responsible for 
most of the gray hairs of managers. Why, some actors are 
so vain that they would want a press-agent to attend their 
funeral to see that the newspapers had proper notices. 

I once had a star out in a well-known play. We played 
twenty-seven weeks without making a dollar of profit. All 
we did was to break even. The twenty-eighth week we 
played in a popular-priced house and I made six hundred 
dollars, the first time I had been on velvet during the 
season. Yet, at the close of that week, the leading actor, 
who had been growling about having to play in the theater, 
said: 

‘Look at the big money the management is making.” 


Mountains Out of Mole-Hills 


CERTAIN well-known young star, whom many mana- 
gers wish was in a padded cell instead of a dressing-room, 
takes all the prizes for ‘‘eccentricity.”” In his case it is not 
genius, however, but an infinite capacity for causing 
trouble. In less than a year one firm lost thousands 
of dollars on him. They put him out in several plays 
and stood by him. 

Now the star refuses even to read a play that has a 
chance for popular success because he considers it 
beneath his dignity to appear in such a performance, which 
he calls “‘lowbrow.”’ 

The peacock is a shrinking violet beside some actors. A 

manager once had a musical play on in Chicago. The lead- 
ing actor did not make it go, so another man was put in to 
help brace it up. One of the terms of his contract was that 
he was to be featured. At rehearsal he did splendidly and 
almost made a new play out of the show. Naturally, the 
manager put his name up in the electric sign in front of 
the theater under the name of the original star. When the 
star drove past the theater that night and saw the other 
actor’s name up with his, he was furious. He threatened 
not to play if it wasn’t darkened at once. The name went 
out. Then the second actor drove along. When he saw 
his name dark he raged and said he wouldn’t play unless 
his name was turned on. Those two silly actors kept the 
electrician busy winking their names on and off until 
the manager got disgusted, cut both out, and substituted 
the name of the piece. 
- A friend of mine who was new in the managerial business 
advanced to a young actress one thousand dollars, osten- 
sibly for costumes for a society play. When he asked her 
to furnish an itemized bill all the items that she could 
produce were fifty dollars for a silk petticoat and one 
hundred dollars for 
silk stockings. 

“What am I 
paying the rest of 
that money for?” 
asked the manager. 

“BHxperience,” 
replied the actress. 

In order to hold 
a man for a fall 
production a cer- 


tain manager ad- Wf i, Hy | my "|< i 
vanced him two Wi \ iN, Ue 


hundred dollars 
and then gave him 
a job at a summer 
amusement-park 
that he owned. 
When the time Y 
came for rehear- & Z 
sals the actor Zs 
showed up once, 
and then joined 


Pomposity and the actor are synonymous terms. A 
very pompous actor once sent down word to his manager 
that his nerves were unstrung and that he couldn’t play 
that night. The manager sent him back word, “‘ Don’t 
The 


Another case where the actor got squelched happened 
when a woman in a company received some good press 


_ notices and thought she ought to have a raise in salary. 
| When she told the manager about it he asked gravely: 


“TLet’s see, what part do you play?” 


Some actors are irrepressible. A member of a stock 
company that had a woman manager had made himself 
very disagreeable and, when the time came to renew con- 


tracts for the next season, he was left out. To the man- 
_ager’s surprise the actor showed up for rehearsals in the 


fall. She wanted to break the news to him gently that he 


_ Was not wanted, so she said: ‘‘I am sorry that we shall not 


“Please Go Back and Console John. He is 
Not Getting Any Applause” 


be together this season:’’ It did not phase the actor a bit, 
for he answered: ‘‘ Are you going to leave us?”’ 

The jealousy of the most ardent lover is a feeble emo- 
tion compared with the professional jealousy of the actor. 
It constitutes one of the greatest trials of the manager. 

In nearly every company dressing-rooms are assigned 
according to the importance of the player. The leading 
woman has first choice or assignment, the leading man 
second, and so on. 
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somewhat new in the business, he carefully figured out 
what his company cost, but he did not consider the very 
important matter of how little he might take in. On the 
opening night, at a New Jersey town not far from New . 
York, his share of the receipts was two hundred and sixty 
dollars. He was so elated that he blew the company to a 
dinner that cost fifty dollars. Then business got bad, but 
the company struggled on until Thanksgiving. When the 

managerreached the 


After the principals — ee iy theater where they 

are satisfied it is | : ‘=, > RAHOUSEY Iiy were to play the 

frequently a very 7 1 iT | pee ZGG EEO ima WE, Thanksgiving mati- 
L. | i i 


difficult matter to ar a 
meet the preferences Bourn ane 
of the rest of the P- Wwe 
company, as there | 


are alwaysa number 
of actors of practi- 
cally the same stand- 
ingandsalary. Here 
is where the trouble 
comes in. The 
“heavy” man in- 
sists upon having a 
better room than 
the juvenile man, 
while the ‘‘charac- 
ter’? woman claims 
precedence over the 
soubrette. When 
the stage-manager 
fails to settle the 
controversy it is put 
up to the manager, 
who often finds 
himself in a position requiring all his tact and ingenuity. 

Many actors have refused to go on until their dressing- 
rooms were changed. In this way they have delayed 
performances and kicked up rows in companies. The 
changing of one room always means changing three or four 
others. 

The same trouble arose over sleeping-car berths. Every- 
body in the company wanted a lower. In large companies 
this was impossible. Then the manager cut out berths 
in the contracts and his trouble in this direction subsided. 

Then there is trouble over curtain-calls. Often a ‘‘spe- 
cially engaged” actor insists upon sharing a curtain-call with 
the star. The star resents this, and the manager is called in. 

Often the leading lady will insist upon some other 
woman in the company buying a new gown because the 
one she has worn clashes in color with her own. Even in 
the matter of dress, like this, the hard-pressed manager 
is called in to arbitrate. He can seldom please even one 
of the disputants. 

The question of plays in a repertoire company causes 
anxiety for the manager, as the following incident will 
show. A female star was playing a num- 
ber of plays ontheroad. On learning that 
a certain play was to be produced at the 
next town she flatly refused to board the 
train until the bill was changed. Despite 
the fact that the play had been billed and 
advertised, the manager had to acquiesce. 

It often happens that an actor will de- 
mand to know of the manager why he does 
not get as good press notices as some lesser 
member of the cast. He will intimate 
that the manager is trying to keep him 
down, all the while unmindful of the fact 
that every kind word about the cast helps 
the whole show along. 

But I have only reached the frontiers 
of the manager’s hard luck. What I am 
about to tell makes even the vagaries of 
actors seem like springtime diversions. 

A manager with whom I was once asso- 
ciated got an ‘‘angel”’ to back him in an 
effort to establish a certain actress who had 
great emotional powers and considerable 
talent. Altogether they spent eighty thou- 
sand dollars trying to make hera success. The venture 
failed and, the contract with her having expired, he let her 
go. The next day she signed with another manager who 
took her into New York on a “‘shoe string” and made a 
fortune for both. 

Another manager went into partnership with two men 
to produce a musical show. It hung fire on Broadway for 
two months; the man got disgusted and pulled out. The 
next week it caught on and made one of the greatest 
successes in the history of musical plays. The piece was 
Florodora. 

One of the prize managerial hard-luck stories relates to 
a small manager, but it will serve to show how things 
sometimes happen. This man saved up a few thousand 
dollars, and every dollar represented blood. With this he 
took out a company in a play that had made quite a suc- 
cess several seasons before. He was to get, on an average, 
seventy per cent of the gross receipts on the road. Being 
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née he could not be- 
lieve his ears; there 
had been anadvance 
sale of one thousand 
dollars. Thanksgiv- 
ing matinées are al- 
ways good business 
even for a cat-and- 
dog show. The 
manager was ingreat 
glee, but his enthu- 
siasm soon chilled. 
The leading man 
and the general un- 
derstudy got drunk, 
and the man who 
played the heavy 
parts gotinto a fight 
with the baggage- 
man forsmashing his 
trunk, and was ar- 
rested. When time 
for matinée came 
the company was short four members and the performance 
was called off. The manager then went on to Chicago to 
arrange for some transportation. He went along the route 
his own show was booked, and at nearly every box-office 
he had to make a touch to keep him going. This is often 
done by advance agents, for the money is later taken out 
of the show receipts. Two days later in Chicago he met 
one of the members of his company. 

“‘Why aren’t you back with the show?” he asked. 

“The company closed in Sandusky yesterday,” was the 
reply. 

To cap the climax of this manager’s hard luck, he got a 
job as advance man fora show. When he looked over the 
route he found that it exactly doubled back over the route 
of his own company and included every place where he had 
made a hot touch at the box-office. 


LI sor 


The Man Who 
Played the Heavy 
Parts Got Into a 
Fight 


Searching for Physical Properties 


HEN two young managers, who are now among the 

dictators of their business, produced their first play in 
New York they planned a big sea scene for it. They had 
found a man who made a model in which real water, in 
passing over a wheel, made a stunning surf effect. It 
worked beautifully with the model; but when the first 
performance came and hundreds of gallons of water were 
turned loose, by a law of hydraulics, the effect was not 
produced. It was the big scene of the play, and when this 
scene failed the whole enterprise collapsed. 

Some actors, particularly the hard-luck variety, main- 
tain that the old art of make-up as practiced by Richard 
Mansfield, W. H. Thompson and Henry Dixey is a lost 
art, and has been succeeded by the vogue of types, which 
makes it harder for the average actor to get a job. In the 
main this is true, but the development of the type is simply 
a condition forced on managers by long runs. In the old 
stock days the actor gave impersonations and spouted at 
his audience. In brief, he projected his part by good elo- 
cution. Today the audience wants to see in the actor the 
reincarnation or living embodiment of the person the 
author. had in mind. So, wherever practicable, a stout 
man is cast for a stout part, a blond is given a blond réle, 
and so on. Since this is what the audiences want, it is the 
business of the manager to furnish it. 

This demand for types has added to the manager’s 
troubles. A manager engaged a stout man late in the 
spring for a fall production. It was important that he 
should be stout. During the summer, however, the actor 
went into training, so when he turned up for rehearsal 
in the fall he was thin. He was much incensed when 
the manager could not use him. On another occasion a 
manager engaged an actress because she had particularly 
beautiful brown hair. When she reported for rehearsal 
her hair was blond. The fashion in hair colors had changed 
in the meantime. Because the manager could not use her 
she called him a brute. ; 

The perversity of some actors in these matters is almost 
incredible. In a stock company there was once a young 
actor who wore his hair very long. Despite entreaties on 
the part of everybody he refused to cut it.The manage- 
ment decided to put on Trilby, and our long-haired friend 
was cast for Gecko, because that person wore his hair long. 

(Concluded on Page 30) 
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Potatoes, Hay and Gold Mines 


INERAL products in the United States were ap- 

praised for the first time in the census of 1870. 
Gold and silver then constituted thirty per cent of the 
total. By 1880 those two metals had fallen to less than 
twenty per cent of the total. Last year they were only six 
per cent of the total. From 1870 to 1907 mineral products 
increased tenfold in value—from two hundred millions to 
two thousand millions. Meanwhile the output of the 
so-called precious metals has not quite doubled in value. 
Both coal and iron are now more than four times as 
valuable as they; copper and clay considerably more 
valuable; petroleum almost as valuable. California 
produces greater value in hay and potatoes than in gold 
and silver; Colorado a value two-thirds as great. 

The gentle Spaniards had little eye for colonial wealth 
except in the form of the precious metals. To them the 
silver mines of Peru and Mexico were the big finds in 
America. But the agricultural products of the United 
States the last two years were worth more in dollars and 
cents than all the silver produced in the world from the 
discovery of America to date. It wasn’t the fault of 
Cortez, Pizarro and Charles V that they didn’t know this. 
But it is our fault if we don’t know it. 

Goldand silverare merely the gamble. Itisn’t the big find 
of chunks of wealth in the raw that makes prosperity. In 
short—the sentiment is appropriate to this season of moral 
auditing—don’t look for El Dorado; but hoe potatoes. 


The Moving-Picture Show 


HE nickelodeon has achieved an amazing popularity, 

derived largely from the indigent. You seldom see 
an automobile at the door or a person in evening dress 
among the audience. Being essentially an amusement of 
the poor, it naturally attracts the agitated attention of 
those who believe, on general principles, that the morals 
and taste of the lowly always need looking after. They 
would uplift and purify the picture show until it possesses 
those educational, ethical and esthetic values which are 
so. conspicuous in the dramatic entertainments that are 
patronized by the well-to-do and cultured. 

To the question, rife in several cities, what to do with the 
nickel theaters, the proper answer is very simple—to wit, 
give them better ventilation. In the main the shows are 
perfectly moral now. Almost always the villain dies in an 
exemplary and painful manner. Generally, also, they are 
in good taste. The standard may not be the highest; 
but it is as healthy as that of the boy who desired that 
only the “‘fightingest parts” of the Bible be read to him. 

There’s seldom anything the matter with anybody’s 
taste until somebody else begins to tinker with it. Bad 
taste is almost always a laboriously acquired and carefully 
cultivated possession. The critics mean, simply, that 
the pictures are not what they would choose—the chances 
being, about as the ratio of the numbers, that what the 
critics chose would be no better in any essential value. 


Tin Plate and the Tariff 


N 1898 there were several score independent tin-plate 
mills in the country, and the product sold at $2.65 a 
box. The mills were consolidated in the American Tin- 
plate Company, and the price raised to $4.65 a box. The 
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company issued capital ‘stock to the amount of forty-six 
million dollars, of which sixty per cent was watery. Thanks 


to the monopolistic price, it still earned a handsome profit. 


When it was taken over by the Steel Corporation its capi- 
talization was expanded to sixty-three million dollars. 

The duty on tin plate is a cent and a half a pound, 
which Mr. Gary thinks necessary to prevent competition 
by foreign pauper labor. Tin is imported from Wales, 
but it forms less than three per cent of a tin plate. The 
other ninety-seven per cent is sheet steel. In Pennsyl- 
vania, according to the State industrial report, “‘aggre- 
gate wages paid all employees”’ in tin-plate mills amount 
to less than half a cent per pound of product—and the 
duty is a cent and a half, or more than three times the 
amount of wages. 

Testifying before the Industrial Commission, a man 
conversant with the business opined that tin-plate making 
would have developed eventually in this country without 
a protective duty. The real secret of our success, he said, 
was the American machine for dipping plates, a process 
which was done by hand in'Wales, and our superior efficiency 
in manufacturing the thin sheet steel which comprises 
ninety-seven per cent of the plate. The next time you 
buy a tin pan or dipper, think this over. 


Our ‘‘Two-Bit”’ Grafters 


ibe IS an astonishing fact that when a man sells himself 
for money he seldom gets any worth mentioning. 
Judas’ bribe was approximately twenty dollars in our 
currency. For two thousand years that has been about 
the going market price of a scoundrel. 

The famous Crédit Mobilier investigation disclosed 
that statesmen of national reputation compromised them- 
selves for a profit of two, three or four hundred dollars 
apiece. Other investigations in that line, with hardly an 
exception, have shown the same woefully depressed con- 
dition of the market for venality. A celebrated franchise 
fancier, being accused of giving a certain alderman a 
thousand dollars, replied with indignation: “ You must 
take me for a fool! I’d never have dreamed of offering 
him more than the price of a suit of clothes.” 

In the pretty Pittsburg mess—our latest exhibit of 
this sort at the moment of going to press—some of the 
rascals are said to have got as much as a hundred dollars 
a vote. But they were exceptional. The common, garden 
variety got a meal-ticket or a handful of beer-checks. 
Probably they would have sold themselves as readily for a 
card to the public library or a ticket to a campaign rally. 

The pressure of economic necessity doesn’t explain 
bribe-taking. Men don’t sell themselves because they 
need money. When they have caught the moral rot they 
toddle up cheerfully to swap their honor for marbles, a 
nickel-plated alarm clock, a set of dominoes—anything at 
all by which their degradation may be consummated. 


For White Supremacy 


A MERRY Yuletide two ponderous chunks of meat, 
one light and the other dark, belligerently confronted 
each other in the far antipodes. Upon the issue contin- 
gently depended a poignant question of racial superiority. 

It has been held that the negro’s skull, as compared 
with the white man’s, contains more bone and less brain. 
But this very peculiarity, as Mr. Corbett graphically 
pointed out, may some day give the colored brother pre- 
eminence in a very distinguished profession. The more 
bone and less brain, the greater, obviously, is the difficulty 
of inducing cerebral concussion by jolting the osseous case. 
Indeed, it is a fair physiological surmise that if the negro 
wereso constituted that his head was all bone and no brain, 
the bright laurels of pugilism would already rest invincibly 
upon his dusky brow. 

With an anxious sense of this fact, undoubtedly, Mr. 
Burns entered the Australian ring against Mr. Johnson. 
Fortunately, however, not even upon Mr. Burns does the 
honor of the white race ultimately rest. Although the 
darker lump prevailed in this contest, we have other 
resources. Mr. Jeffries may forego his well-earned ease 
and take up the white man’s burden. Those who have 
seen Mr. Jeffries perform feel confident that Caucasian 
supremacy is safe in his hands—which weigh some 
fifteen pounds apiece. To discover a cranial structure 
capable of withstanding his powerful efforts, they say, one 
must turn far back in the order of creation to a being 
whose head is not enfeebled—for pugilistic purposes—by 
containing a rounded cavity at the top. 


The Industry of Bench and Bar 


Gree enough, scarcely any notice is taken of an 
industry in which the United States towers in unap- 
proached supremacy above all other nations of the earth. 
The census doesn’t say a word about it, nor is more than 
the merest allusion to be found in all the literature of the 
American boom. ‘The fact is the more striking because 
the national failing does not, as a rule, lie on that modest 
side. England, in a general way, stands as our nearest 


be 


industrial competitor. 
judge for every three hundred and fifty thousand persons. 
In Illinois there is one judge for every twenty-two thou- 
sand persons. 


In short, we beat England more than fifteen times — 


r 
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In England, then, there is one 4 


over —without counting justices of the peace! This leaves — 
our record in pig iron far in the shade, splendid as that — 


record is. 


If the Illinois ratio applies to the country at large © 
(as to which we are uncertain) we can boast no less than — 


four thousand judges, or more, doubtless, than there are 
Considering the comparative infancy of — 
this country we may well look forward to a time when 


in all Europe. 


Europe’s judiciary, as compared with ours, will appear — 


like a single-tax meeting in Tularosa, New Mexico, as 
compared with election night on Broadway. 
We have already a hundred and fifteen thousand 


lawyers, which, at the above theoretical ratio, would give — 


less than one judge to every thirty lawyers. This is a 
mere beginning. 

While it is easily possible to consume ten times as many 
hours contending over technical points of legal etiquette 
as are consumed in trying the merits of the case, the 


ability of thirty average lawyers to keep more than one ~ 


judge busy can hardly be questioned. 

Revolutionary theorists occasionally suggest reforming 
legal procedure, thereby decimating our populous judi- 
ciary. But we have yet to see the slightest reason for 
fearing any such move. 


The Pay of a Railroad President 


fi first president of New York Central excelled in ; 


manipulating legislatures and the stock market. ~ 


His corners in Harlem Railway in 1862, sending the price 
from 73 to 179, and in 1864, when the stock went from 90 
to 285; his ascendency at Albany, which enabled him to 
get such laws as he wanted; his liberality in injecting 
floods of water as he brought one road after another into 
his combination —those were the feats by which he gained 
renown and a huge fortune within a few years. 


A president of New York Central resigned the other day — 


after forty years’ service. The system which he directed 
was much larger than that managed by the Commodore, 
and from the point of view of public utility he conducted it 
quite as ably. But he was paid in cents where the Com- 
modore was paid (or paid himself) in dollars. He retires 
with no huge fortune. 
the two hundred and thirty thousand miles of railroad in 
the United States—and do it, in the main, with ability — 


just two have acquired great wealth. The others get 


good pay, and generally have a neat competence. Most 
of them quite likely would manage their roads for even 
less pay and with exactly the same ability if they were 


employed by the Government instead of by a board of. 


directors. 

Not that Government ownership is necessary. But all 
the useful service in the world can be had for reasonable 
wages. Asarule, the men who have derived huge fortunes 
from American industries have contributed comparatively 
little to industrial development. Generally speaking, 
they have merely garnered the profit while somebody else 
has done the useful work. 


Selling What You Haven’t Got 


EARLY two hundred million shares, having a par 

value exceeding seventeen billion dollars, were sold 
on the Stock Exchange in 1908. About sixty per cent of 
total transactions were in seven stocks. Of Steel common 
more than three times as many shares were sold as there 
are outstanding; of Copper about six times as many; of 
St. Paul seven times as many; of Southern Pacific nine 
times as many; of Union Pacific sixteen times as many; 
of Smelting twenty times as many, and of Reading common 
fifty times as many. Yet, generally speaking, the same 
people who owned these properties a year ago own them 
now. No doubt, a majority of the transactions were 
merely gambling. 

Apologists for the Exchange often admit that gambling 
upon so huge a scale is regrettable. They say it can’t be 
stopped without great injury to legitimate business—which 
sounds very like the argument in defense of race-track 
gambling. The Federal Government, no doubt, can reduce 
stock gambling to comparatively innocuous proportions 
with little more trouble than it experienced in suppressing — 
the Louisiana lottery. Probably a transfer tax of only a 
dollar a share would do it. a 

The commission recently appointed by Governor Hughes 
may consider that expedient. On the other hand, it may 
confine its attention to ‘‘wash” sales, matched orders, 
split commissions and other professional abuses, and 


endeavor merely to make the game “‘squarer.” That will 


make it more alluring to lambs. ¢ 

A gambling-house with a reputation for marked cards 
loaded dice and ‘‘brace” box has a sort of moral value. 
It tends to discourage gaming. One reputed to be square 
is more dangerous. 


Of the men who actually manage © 


‘“‘An Intimate Friend of Frohman’’ 


HEN a mere youth Daniel Frohman had two 
y V ambitions. The first was to be a reporter on the 
New York Herald, and the second was to be a 
reporter on the New York Herald at fifteen dollars a week. 
The line of cleavage between those two ambitions is 
greater than now appears, for while it was much to be a 
reporter on the New York Herald—in those days—to 
be a reporter there for fifteen dollars a week was a dizzy 
journalistic proposition. 

Needless to say, both of these sappy ambitions were 
left unrealized. Instead, Mr. Frohman became the 
advance agent of a minstrel show, and thus we have the 
Lyceum Theater and all the long list of theatrical successes 
linked with Daniel Frohman’s name. Joining, for the 
moment, the full ranks of the What-Would-Have-Hap- 
pened-If Club, we pause to consider the obvious specula- 
tion: What would have happened if Mr. Frohman had 
secured his job as reporter? Yes, indeed;. what would? 

It isn’t likely that Mr. Frohman thinks so, but the prob- 
abilities are that, if he had landed where he wanted to land 
he would be editing the Daily Hint from Paris column or 
helping Commander Kelly sagaciate about the Navy. As 
it is, Mr. Frohman has it all over the daily-hint man. 
Indeed, he may be said to have it all over any theatrical 
person who may be mentioned, when it comes to doing 
real things in a real way. To be sure, there are plenty of 
theatrical managers and producers who do more things 
than Daniel Frohman, but there is not one who does 
better things, which is a truth that does not make much of 
a hit on the Great Yellow Way (called Great White Way 
in New York), but which gets consideration almost every- 
where north of the Bronx and south of the Battery. 

It all came about this way: Daniel Frohman was born 
in Sandusky, Ohio, where they make a great deal of our 
genuine imported Russian caviar. Thir- 
teen years later he had a job as office-boy 
in the office of the New York Tribune, 
the year being 1866. From Sandusky to 
Horace Greeley was quite a step, but young 
Frohman stepped it. His duties were various. 
He took in advertisements, collected for them, 
handed out the papers to John Hay, John Russell Young, 
William Winter, Whitelaw Reid and all the rest of the old 
galaxy, ran errands, and after Mr. Greeley had finished 
his editorial articles transcribed them so the printers might 
be able toread them. Of course, there are many printers 
still living who were the only printers who could read Horace 
Greeley’s writing, and hundreds have died each year from 
those old days until now, making it seem probable that 
the Tribune composing-room used to have three or four 
regiments of printers on hand every time Uncle Horace 
sent up some copy, each printer in each regiment being 
the only one who could decipher the hen-tracks; but the 
fact remains that young Daniel Frohman, of Sandusky, 
Ohio, on many occasions was required to transcribe Uncle 
Horace’s scrawls. Like as not, the only thousand or so 
printers who could read the copy had subs on those days. 


A Course in One-Night Stands 


Wet. young Daniel went along industriously, learning 
all about the inside of a printing office and getting an 
insight into the editorial end, and all the time cherishing 
his desire to be a real reporter and work on the Herald. 
Presently, John Russell Young quit the Tribune and 
started the Standard, and Frohman went along with him 
as a sort of business manager. There wasn’t much busi- 
ness to manage, but Frohman managed what there was in 
good shape. He was solicitor, collector, manager and, at 
times, editor. The Standard flickered out. Just for a 
vacation young Frohman took a job as “ad” agent for a 
minstrel company. It was change, and he needed both 
kinds, the legal-tender kind and the personal kind. It 
gave him a chance to see the country. He thought he 
would travel around about three months and then come 
back and get that job on the Herald. Instead, he stayed 
out nine months, making one-night stands mostly, and 
when he came back the Frohman entrance into American 
theatrical affairs had all been arranged. Dan Frohman 
decided to stay in the business. He thought so well of it 
that he put his brothers, Charles and Gustave, into it. 
His years of making long and short jumps as manager of 
traveling companies had given Frohman a comprehensive 
knowledge of the United States. Presently, he took over 
the management of the old Madison Square Theater in 
New York. He had arrived at the dignity of being a house 
manager, and his salary was thirty-five dollars a week. 
The big theatrical managers of the time, Wallack and 


Palmer and the rest, had little knowledge of the country, | 


except as far as Boston, New York and Chicago were con- 
cerned, but Frohman knew it backward and forward. 
He had the technical knowledge of railroads, routes and 
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The Kindly Person Who Radiates Comfort and Cheer 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


conditions that enabled him to route several companies 
playing the same piece so they would not conflict, to 
route them as economically as possible, and he soon began 
to use this knowledge to the vast advantage of the Froh- 
mans. His years of one-night stands were beginning to 
cash in for him. The outgrowth of it all was the present 
gigantic theatrical combination and control, for sooner 
and later Klaw and Erlanger and Hayman and the rest 
came into it and the plan was developed into what it 
now is. 

When Dan Frohman secured the Lyceum Theater, in 
New York, he really began his career, for he then had an 
opportunity to foster and develop his own artistic impulses 
and was in a position to let business be a by-product 
instead of the sole actuating consideration; not that he 
was not as keen a business man as any, but that he had, 
and has, artistic feeling as well as business sense, which has 
meant, a great deal to the theater-going public of the 
United States. 

Necessarily, any discussion, no matter how general, of 
Daniel Frohman brings Charles Frohman in for a line or 
two. Charles Frohman is called the mogul of theatric- 
aldom. There may be a dispute about terms and exact 
shades of difference and all that, but there can be no 
dispute that Charles Frohman is one of the big ones, 
whether he is the biggest one or not. That means in a 
business sense. The brothers are unlike. Charles Froh- 
man is an elusive fat man, if you can imagine a fat man 
being elusive. He is a state of mind, a thing apart. He 
hides himself in the daytime and he hides himself at night. 
He lives in the top of the Metropolitan Building tower, or 
in the subbest sub-cellar under the Times Building— 
somewhere and inaccessibly. He makes but two public 
appearances a year, once when he is embarking for Europe 
and hands out a typewritten interview telling what he is 
going to do, once when he is coming back and hands out a 
typewritten interview telling what he has done. To most 
of the people in the business he is but the initials “\C. F.” 


Mr. Frohman the Authors’ Delight 


HEREFORE, Daniel Frohmanis the Authors’ Delight. 

He is the kindly person who deals in encouragement 
and radiates comfort and cheer. There is nothing elusive 
about Daniel. He has his own plans and carries them out, 
has his own methods and works by them, has his own 
ideals and seeks to develop them, and goes his own way, 
with much more consideration than you would think for 
Art and less consideration than you would think for the 
money side of it. He has a great suite of offices on the top 
floor of his New Lyceum Theater, and just_a glance at 
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them and their pictures and furnishings tells you that here 
abides a chap who is trying to do something for a perma- 
nent standard of theatrical excellence, who is working 
out in his own way his conception of a stage that shall not 
be entirely beholden to the box-office end of it. 

Make no mistake about him. Daniel Frohman is a 
business man. He deprecates failures as heartily as any. 
But, and here is the main point, he doesn’t subordinate 
financial success to everything, and he is sometimes con- 
tent with the artistic effect he produces even if there is no 
occasion to shove bales of money into the banks because 
of the gigantic intake at the door. That is, he occasionally 
sees something in the business besides money, and occa- 
sionally tries to get, both for himself and the people, some- 
thing else out of it besides money. That much for Daniel 
Frohman, and that much is a great deal, a very great deal, 
considered twentieth-century theatricalwise. 


The Sinner’s Forlorn Hope 


“T HEAR,” said a Southern Democrat to another man, 
who used to be a Southern Democrat himself before 
he went to New York to be a Northern one—“ I hear that 
Mr. Bryan is thinking of becoming an evangelist.” 
“Well,” said the second man, “if he doesn’t do any 
better by the sinners than he has done by the Democratic 
party there will be a vast increase in the population of a 
certain hot place.” 


An Inspiration From Casey 


{pete women of the church in a suburb in Chicago were 
soliciting money to pay for redecorating their house 
of worship. They were told, diplomatically, that if they 
would call on Casey, who kept the leading saloon in the 
village, they might get a good donation. 
They called. Casey met them genially, 
listened to what they had to say and 
promptly subscribed five hundred dollars. 
This was so much more than the solicitors had 
hoped for that they were much flustered, and 
could do nothing but stammer their thanks. 
Finally one of them rounded to and said: ‘‘Why, Mr. 
Casey, this is most generous of you. It will allow us to get 
what we want very much —a fine, stained-glass window.” 

Casey thought that would be the right thing to do. 

“And, Mr. Casey,” said the spokeswoman, “in view of 
this magnificent donation, isn’t there something you 
would like to put on the window, some sentiment or some 
remembrance, or something of the kind?” 

“Well,” said Casey, ‘‘I think it would luk foine to have 
on th’ glass, bechune th’ two parts ay it, in nate letthers, 
somethin’ loike this: ‘Afther Mass Visit Casey’s’.” 


The Trump Card 


[x9 neighbors in a Missouri village were arrested for 
fighting and brought to court. The Judge asked the 
assailant to tell his story. 

“Jedge,” he said, ““we war a-playin’ of seven-up, 
seven pints t’ th’ game, two bits on the corner. I had bin 
losin’ all day, Jedge, an’ I had up my last two bits. 

“T dole the kyards. He war two an’ I war six. He 
begged an’ I gin him one. He flang his queen an’ I 
played my trey fur low. He flang his king an’ I played 
my ten. He flang his ace an’ I played my jack, and then, 
Jedge, then he flang his deuce, an’ I hit him.”’ 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Former Mayor Hugh Grant, of New York, is a domino 
expert. 


C District Attorney William Travers Jerome, of New 
York, has joined William H. Taft and the Emperor William 
on the water-wagon. 


@ Thomas F. Ryan, the Captain of Finance, reads detect- 
ive stories at night, after he gets home from his money 
mills, to rest his mind. 


@ George Ade, the humorist, and John T. McCutcheon, 
the cartoonist, are pals. They went to school together and 
haven’t outgrown it yet. 


@ James Speyer, the New York financier, smokes long, 
thin cigars—the longer and the thinner the better—as 
opposed to the long, thick ones J. P. Morgan affects. 


@ George R. Shanton, who has resigned as chief of the 
Canal Zone police, in Panama, to become colonel and chief 
of the insular police of Porto Rico, was on the Isthmus 
four years and seven months, without leave of absence or 
sick leave, which is a record. 
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T costs us $4200 Pres Stine 


to tell our story. We paid $8000 for 
two full pages to reach the 5 million readers of THE LADIES’ 
Home JouRNAL last year and the year before. It paid us 
and saved them money. We make good or we could not use 
these magazines. We now have Andrews Systems in 1200 
Cities and Towns. 


OT WATER Beats every other method of heating, 
because it costs less to install, less to 
operate, less to keep in repair, and much less for fuel; keeps 
the house clean, free from dust and gas, and comfortable in every 
room. Stop to consider how much it would cost to buy a good stove 
to warm thoroughly every room, as is done by a hot water system. 
Besides, stoves and furnaces burn and rust out and need frequent re- 
pairs,while the hot water heating plant will last as long as the house. 
Hot water gives an even, pleasant temperature to all rooms 
reached. Hot water is recognized as the ideal heat. Cost alone 
has stood in the way. Now, however, by our method of selling 
direct from Factory-To-User and our wholesale factory produc- 
tion, by which thousands of plants are turned out at minimum 
cost, every home can have a modern heating plant. The fuel sav- i 
ing is very great. We have many customers who state that the f. —s | 
fuel required for two stoves heats their whole house thoroughly, REA 
and with less trouble than any stove. Finished (or old) houses can be fitted without defacing 


FROM 


DIRECT 


Heater Control 


The Andrews Thermostat controls the 
fire by automatically operating the 
dampers and check drafts, keeping 
an even temperature (70 degrees 
or any point desired). It saves 
fuel by checking combustion 
when the desired temperature 
is reached; put on any heat- 
ing plant without defacing 
the walls. You fill up the 
fire and shake down the 
ashes morning and even- 
ing,the Andrews Control 
does the rest. Soldsep- 
arately for $20. Send 
for booklet. 


Andrews Locomotive Steel Boiler 
Why so Effective: ji Be eee ae ccc eee 


which will give requisite strength and durability, so that the fire may be 
brought close to the water and the transmission of heat be rapid and free. 
There should be a large amount of heating surface directly exposed to the fire. 
The boiler should be so designed that every part can be cleaned with ease, 
to maintain its original heat-absorbing power. Notice the illustration of our 
Locomotive Boiler. Note the thin sheets of water around the fire and the 


the walls. 


depth of the fire pot, the unusually large heating surface — 
twice that of other boilers. Many customers for whom we 
lave replaced cast iron boilers tell us they have 
saved 50 per cent of their fuel bill—enough to 


pay for the change in one or two seasons. The Andrews Boiler burns any fuel with great economy. 
On account of the extra large heating surface it gives the same heat with a third to a half less fuel. 
All boilers are made from 60,000-pound tensile strength steel, the same as steam power boilers, We 
also manufacture steam heating boilers, where special conditions require steam heating. Our 
boilers have a rocking-and-dumping grate, which is easily operated and gives good results with 
different fuels. 

John F, Appleton writes of his Andrews System: ‘‘It has worked like a top, and requires no 


plates; expansion tank; Andrews Regurgitating Safety Valve; 
necessary gaskets, union elbows, joint cement, air valves, key, blow-off 
cock, tees, 45-degree and other elbows, nipples, plugs, fire cement, 
gold (or silver) bronze, and brush; also clinker hook, shaker 
and flue brush; in fact, everything necessary to complete the 
plant without further expense for material, all as shown in = 
this house. 


Exact Estimates and Engineering Advice Free 


delivered to your city, also an estimate of what you should pay 
for installing the plant, if you employ a mechanic or handy man 
for that work. 


HE MATERIAL The above price includes: Andrews Vertical 

Steel Boiler; complete outfit of richly orna- 
mented radiators; best steel pipe; cast iron fittings; floor and cole 
all the 


and exact estimates of cost are 


PECIAL PLAN made for each individual job, 


Send us today the plan of your house, or roughsketch with 
measurements, and we will submit an exact estimate of cost 


Special prices on estimates submitted at once, but the con- 
tract must be closed within 30 days thereafter. Delivery 
may be later. 


HE PLUMBING Equipment shown in this 

house is as sanitary as can 

be bought at any price. It is economical, durable and 

conforms with the latest sanitary engineering practice. This 

line of fixtures has been selected with especial care. It gives 

quality and durability at the minimum cost. Inferior articles 
lead inevitably to costly repairs. 

‘for this house includes white 


more fuel than one good-size coal stove.’’ 


HEATING 
FE92% 
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Folwell Hall, University of Minnesota — Clarence H. Johnston, Architect 


ARGE BUILDINGS We solicit complete contracts for heating 
large buildings. We design, manufacture 
and erect. We have a large force of reliable mechanics whom we send every- 


where to install high pressure or vacuum steam heating, hot blast ventilating, large 
hot water forced circulation heating plants, etc. 


THE MATERIA porcelain enamel bath tub, 4% | 
ft. long, with roll rim, nickel-plated Fuller cock, over-flow and 
trimmings; porcelain water closet, syphon action, low down 
golden oak tank, seat and lid 
attached directly to bowl, nickel- 
: : plated trimmings; white porcelain 
# 4 enamel lavatory, straight or corner; 
z : complete; 30-gallon galvanized steel 
* i s kitchen range boiler and stand; ‘ ; oe 
EA two-compartment granitine ai ee 
“one-piece” laundry tray; e : 

also vent and waste pipe, in- 

cluding cast iron soil pipe, galvanized and black pipe, traps, bends, 

lead, oakum and all material to erect outfit complete. There are no 
joints ta wife. Our plans and directions are complete so that any 
i i rj i We manufacture Andrews Steel Boilers, Vertical and Locomott 
ppd ree ote te Ne Tcl Ue Elec OUR E ‘ACTORY Cast Iron Boilers, Andrews Water Supply and Andrews Sanit 
= A pipe is cut, threaded and reamed in the factory and shipped complete tied in bundles, boxed, rea 
nection, we can furnish Andrews Sewage with full instructions for erecting. The radiators (70 per cent of the weight) are shipped from th 
Disposal System, which disposes of sewage point. We pay the freight. Our new factory (illustrated below) has unequalled facilities for th 
in a sanitary and inoffensive way. (See Andrews Systems. Our Boiler Factory has a large equipment of special tools, such as punches, rive 
description elsewhere on page.) hoists and jigs designed by our engineers. In each department, under highly skilled mechanic: 


white porcelain enamel kitchen sink 
handy man can do the work. Where there is 
tematized that the usual labor cost is fully cut in half. 


‘ 


One customer writes to a friend: ‘‘Don’t buy the 
smallest plant, don’t get the largest; simply permit 
the company to supply you with what your situa- 
tion or building and area to be heated require, 
They know best; they must guarantee; they can 
and will do it.’’ 
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=RECT OR YOU CAN DO IT YOURSELF 
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FACTORY 70 USER 


_ OFF BOND 


Such confidence have we 


How We Do Business AN DREWS WATER SUPPLY 2:52"! 


SAL.N°76 A : makes possible all the comfort of a city home in suburbs or country. It 
ProPo ALN*7éce We furnish everything to make your home or building also furnishes fire protection, which reduces insurance rates. 


jy ‘‘modern,'’ at the lowest prices possible, selling ‘‘ Direct from The plant shown here is the right size for the average family of six persons, 

Pnalithe Snczews er ace PEA @ Factory to User.’’ All material is prepared so it can be screwed to- delivering sufficient water for the kitchen, laundry and all bathroom Rhone ae 
aoe ce coe eee A AND f gether by any mechanic or handy man. asked labor is not neces- fpalidies oneeaasteollon Gate ule ef co :ocn! 
um r f, 1 nm 25-gallon tank, built o . = 

legally binding upon us to *B OND os pica bvaeaann Heating, P bing, Water Supply or THE MATERIAL pound tensile strength boiler steel, tested to 
repay to you the purchase FOR When you buy any Andrews System you get complete detailed an air pressure of 100 Ibs. ; a double acting air-and-water, brass-lined force pump, 
price of the plant upon engineering plans of building, grounds, as well as of apparatus with all trimmings, including water and pressure gauges, pipe and fittings to con- 
itsreturn. Allyouneed Material is all cut to fit at the factory; and, with our plans, dizecs nect pump and tank, and all galvanized water connections to various plumbing 


say is that you are not 
satisfied and want 
» your money back, 


fixtures in bathroom and kitchen, with complete plans and details for erection. All 


ions and diagrams, can be properly put together quic a aes 5 
bs ips } ee z TEES TE pipe is cut to fit. Estimates free. 


less expense than when cut on the job. Those who have their own 
ae ee wares to sell, and others who know nothing about our methods, 
Walob ser Access lies AS sometimes claim it is impossible to do what we are doing every 
AS Satie wae 4 op SAL RS day. The best reply we can make is to refer to thousands of our 
BoP ttm plants of all kinds, erected by handy men—business men of all 
edthts offer occupations, doctors, lawyers, preachers, etc.—and to refer to our 
4 thousands of highly satisfied customers in over 1200 cities and towns 
in the United States and Canada. Every year we get more business 
from the recommendation of our old customers than from any other single source. Weemploya 
large force of heating, hydraulic and sanitary engineers; and each job has their individual 
attention to the last detail. 


UALIT Our aim is to furnish the most satisfactory and durable material for the 

purpose, You have a right to expect an Andrews System of any kind 
to be perfectly adapted to your needs. That it is our sincerest purpose to have it so is 
evidenced by the 360 Day Free Trial Guaranty Bond, which covers every plant we furnish. 
It gives you 360 days in which to install and try our apparatus before deciding whether 
you wish to keep it. Send for our big catalog and read the fac-simile bond. 


Andrews Septic Sewage Disposal System 
p g p y 
"THIS rath Go HL NY Leake ape al sis ed athe eae 


countenanced by modern sanitary standards. It is one of the worst sources of 
disease; and filthy beyond description, contaminating wells and springs near it; a 
common source of typhoid. Instead of tending to purify sewage or waste products, 
it is a breeder of deadly bacteria and a ready means of their dissemination. 

The Andrews Sanitary Steel Septic System requires practically no attention and 
is suitable for residences, factories, schools, etc., that have no sewage systems. 
Sewage is harmful because it consists largely of decaying organic substances. 
The problem is to change this organic to inorganic matter very rapidly. 


In effecting this change there are two classes of bacteria which thrive under Larger Water Supply Plants 


different conditions: first, anaerobes, which work without air or oxygen; second, lants of any st ors a 
a x Pee Ki F. I a any size desired for an 
aerobes, which require oxygen to do their work properly. Roughly, each of them WE MANU AC URE Baesere to ie ge Byte 
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carries on about one-half of the process of changing the sewage to inorganic sub- mills, gasoline or hot air engines, or electricity. We have power and deep-well 

stance. W orking in conjunction, they destroy all dangerous elements in the sewage pumps. Send ts a statement of your needs, giving source of water —cistern, 

and at the same time destroy themselves. — y ‘ well or spring, lake or river—with sketch of grounds, and advise quantity of 
The Andrews Septic Tank Set is built of 60,000-pound tensile strength boiler water required. We will make detailed estimate of cost free. 


steel. It is riveted and calked by machinery and 


made air and water tight; fitted with trapped inflow 
and automatic outflow; and large manholes with : atten, at 
cover-plates. This tank set is built in a variety of 
sizes. E * 
: wer ts IE : AGE 


NDREWS SYSTEMS — Heating— Plumbing — 
Water Supply —Sewage Disposal — Prices we 
quote include everything —all the little things. (It 
is the little things that make the house cost more 
than a barn of equal size.) We make no charge 
for the engineering knowledge put into 
your plans and suggestions —a result of our 
25 years experience in heating, water supply and. sanitary engineer- 
ing, and unexcelled facilities for getting the raw materials at the 
right price. Write today. 


We sell anything in the heating line from a piece of pipe 
\TALOG er l T LS FREE to a complete central heating plant—doing it right in 44 


1044 MARINE BUILDING, CHICAGO States, Canada and Alaska—We will do it right for you. 


Andrews 

Peerless 

Cast Iron 

é Boiler 

aa So strong is 
custom that 
we have found 


erything Complete ene 


facture 12 sizes 


of high-grade 


reareno Extras 2" 


sending names of two other persons going to buy Fullparticulars 
or other systems and receive our big catalog free. in our catalog. 
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Corporations and Liability of Stockholders 


OST people do not stop to realize, 
perhaps, that there are approxi- 


mately two millions of stockholders 
in the various corporations doing business 
or located in the United States. They are 
the real owners. Many who buy stock in 
these corporations (and their number in- 
creases each year) are not familiar with 
the principal details of the conduct of such 
enterprises, and are likewise ignorant of 
their responsibilities and liabilities as 
stockholders. These facts should be known 
to every investor, and this week’s article 
will be given up to an explanation of the 
most important, 

Before doing so it might be interesting 
to point out how the army of stockholders 
has grown. ‘The railroads alone have 
more than 500,000 on their rolls. They 
share the $300,000,000 distributed each 
year by the various lines. The largest list 
of stockholders in any American corpora- 
tion is that of the United States Steel 
Corporation, which includes 110,000 per- 
sons. Of this number 35,000 are steel 
workers or allied workmen employed in 
the steel shops. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road comes next, with approximately 60,- 
000 stockholders. Of this host of investors, 
28,000 are women. The two great Harri- 
man lines—the Union Pacific and the 
Southern Pacific—have a total of 30,000 
stockholders. The Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe has 25,000 and the New York 
Central has 22,000. Other corporations 
with big lists of stockholders are: American 
Sugar, with 20,000; Bell Telephone, with 
24,000; Amalgamated Copper, 18,000; 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, 10,000; 
Erie, 10,000; The Pullman’ Company, 
13,000; Smelters, 10,000. It is worth 
while to contrast these lists with the com- 
paratively small list of 5500 stockholders 
of the Standard Oil Company. 


Small Holders in Big Companies 


The distribution of the stock among the 
stockholders is interesting. Taking the 
corporations just mentioned whose stock 
is very “‘active” (being constantly traded 
in), you find that the average holding is 85 
shares. The average income from these 
stocks is $580. Within the past few years, 
however, the number of holders of five or 
ten shares has grown tremendously and 
they have become a big factor in the stock 
situation. More people are buying stock 
for investment—that is, for the income it 
will produce—than ever before. The big 
corporations are glad to have a great many 
small stockholders, for it shows that the 
people have confidence in them. 

There is a peculiar responsibility in the 
conduct of a corporation whose stock is 
widely distributed. In the case of a busi- 
ness with a few partners, or a corporation 
whose stock is closely held, the loss from 
failure falls on comparatively few persons. 
But with a railroad, for example, it is differ- 
ent. The loss falls on many people. In 
addition to the employees whose livelihood 
depends upon the wages they receive, there 
are the stockholders, who may embrace 
widows, orphans, trust funds, life-insurance 
companies, banks and institutions of all 
kinds.. Hence it is important to buy the 
stock of a corporation whose affairs are 
efficiently and honestly administered. 

Let us take the concrete case of a rail- 
road and see how it is managed. There are 
two branches of management: the execu- 
tive, which dictates the policy, takes care 
of the financing, decides such matters as 
consolidation with other lines or the ac- 
quirement of branch systems and all ex- 
penditures; and the operating department, 
which is charged with the duty of keeping 
the wheels of the cars turning and hauling 
freight and passengers. 

All this involves some very elaborate 
machinery, yet the stockholder, no matter 
how small his holdings, has a very impor- 
tant part in its selection if he will but 
exercise it. The stockholders elect the 
directors and the directors, in turn, choose 
the officers. One reason why many corpo- 
rations in this country fell into the hands 
of one man or a small group of men who 
manipulated them for their personal bene- 
fit was the indifference of the stockholders 


to their duty. This was followed by an 
indifference on the part of directors. 
American stockholders do not, as a rule, 
attend annual meetings and find out what 
is being done with the properties which 
they really own. In England it is quite 
the opposite. The stockholders flock to 
the annual meetings, ask pertinent ques- 
tions and maintain the liveliest interest. 
One result of this is a keen watchfulness on 
the part of the officials which results in 
good service and satisfactory earnings. It 
is important for stockholders to elect 
directors who will direct. 

The significance of this is apparent when 
it is stated that the real supervision of our 
railroads lies with the directors. They 
elect a chairman, who is the dominating 
person of the system. He can remove all 
officers and agents not elected by the 
board. The directors elect the officers of 
the road: president, vice-presidents, secre- 
tary, treasurer and controller. 

The directors also elect from among 
their number an executive committee. 
This body has come to be a very important 
factor in the conduct of American railroads. 
It has taken the powers which belonged in 
the old days of railroading to the presi- 
dent. This committee, which is usually 
composed of seven men and a chairman, 
meets every week. It exercises the author- 
ity of the board of directors, but its acts 
must be formally approved by the direct- 
ors. It acts as finance committee and 
as auditing committee. The operating 
officials report to it, too. In the case of 
most of the great systems the members 
of the executive committee live in New 
York, where they can be quickly assem- 
bled. The directors are usually scattered 
all over the country. They only meet at 
intervals to declare dividends and trans- 
act other similar matters. The chairman 
of the executive committee may be a 
trained financier or a railroad man. In 
the case of the Union Pacific it is E. H. 
Harriman; in the Rock Island it is B. F. 
Yoakum. The Rock Island presents a 
good example of the distribution of author- 
ity. D. G. Reid is chairman of the board 
of directors; Mr. Yoakum, as stated, is 
chairman of the executive committee, and 
B. B. Winchell is president of the road, 
with headquarters at Chicago. Some 
roads have no executive committee, the 
work being done by other committees. 

The conduct of a great industrial cor- 
poration like the Steel Corporation differs 
somewhat in details. The president is 
W. E. Corey, while the chairman of the 
board cf directors is Judge E. H. Gary. 
Instead of an executive committee there 
is a finance committee, of which Judge 
Gary is also chairman. The Steel Cor- 
poration has set a good example in the 
matter of publicity. It issues comprehen- 
sive statements of its business. 


Directors and Dividends 


Dividends are declared by the directors, 
who have the sole authority in this matter. 
The circumstances surrounding the decla- 
ration of dividends are not always under- 
stood by stockholders, especially at such 
periods when the dividend is passed. Many 
directors have found that discretion is the 
better part of liberality. It is important 
in all corporations that there be an equi- 
table disbursement which will put the 
necessary share of surplus earnings back 
into the property in improvements and 
maintenance and at the same time give 
the stockholders their share. Sometimes 
directors are too liberal with dividends 
and then, when hard times come, there is no 
surplus and the company becomes bank- 
rupt. The conservative stockholder will 
find that it is more profitable to get a fair 
dividend regularly than to receive a big 
dividend one year and no dividend for 
several years after. The lure of excessive 
dividends has led many unwary investors 
to buy the stock of unstable companies. 
There is still another veaponsilaley for 
the stockholder, and this comes with a 
transfer of his stock. Through ignorance 
of essential details he makes mistakes that 
cost time and money. The most impor- 
tant of these relates to the indorsement on 


the back of the certificate. All certificates 
should be indorsed on the back in exactly 
the same way as signed on the face. Here 
is a case for illustration: 

John H. Black owns ten shares of Steel 
preferred. He sends it to his broker to 
be sold. In order to make the transaction 
he must indorse it on the back. If the 
stock is written on the face in favor of 
John H. Black and he signs it J. H. Black, 
it will come back to him to be correctly 
signed John H. Black. In case the man 
who sells happens to live in a Western 
town, and has shipped his certificate to 
New York, the delay is considerable. 
Besides, the stock is liable to decline in 
price in the mean time, and before the 
transaction is completed the owner may 
lose quite a sum by reason of his original 
mistake. 

All transfers of stock in corporations 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
are recorded in New York, for the reason 
that the Exchange requires all such cor- 
porations to have a transfer office there. 
The certificate transferred is canceled, put 
back in the stub-book from which it orig- 
inally came, and a new certificate is issued. 
No fee is charged for this unless the trans- 
fer of the particular block of stock is made 
so often as to become burdensome to the 
transfer clerks. 


When the Books are Closed 


In this connection should come an ex- 
planation of the expression ‘books close,”’ 
which is used so often in relation to stocks. 
All records of stock holdings appear on the 
books of the corporation. In order that 
the corporation may prepare a list of the 
stockholders of record to receive dividend 
checks, it is necessary to close the books for 
a few days. Announcement is, therefore, 
made of this event in order that no stock 
shall be transferred during the period of 
the preparation of the list. This period is 
usually a brief time before the payment of 
the dividend. Ample notice is given by 
advertising or otherwise. During the time 
that the books are closed the stock sells 
at what is known as “‘ex-dividend,” which 
means that the purchaser of the stock on 
these days does not receive the dividend. 
It goes to the owner of record. 

Many people plunge into investment, 
especially stock buying, without thinking 
of the liability they may incur. Fortu- 
nately for them, most active industrial and 
railroad stock is what is known as “‘full 
paid and non-assessable.” By this is 
meant that the capital is fully paid in, and 
that, no matter what happens to the for- 
tunes of the company, the owner cannot 
be assessed for more money. In reorgani- 
zations, stockholders are sometimes called 
upon for assessments, but the payment is 
entirely optional. 

With national bank stock it is different. 
This stock has a double liability. Every 
holder of it is liable to assessment for an 
amount equal to the par value of his hold- 
ings. If he has ten shares with a par value 
of $100 each, he may be called upon for 
$1000. This is in addition to the price he 
originally paid for the stock. The assess- 
ment is made by order of the Comptroller 
of the Currency and the stockholder can- 
not evade it. The assessment is only 
made, however, when the total resources 
of the insolvent institution are inadequate 
to meet the demands of the depositors. 

Some trust company stock is also sub- 
ject to double liability. This depends 
upon the laws of the State in which the 
company is doing business. The stock of 
companies organized in New York State 
prior to 1888 has no such liability; all com- 
panies organized since that time, with the 
exception of one company that inherited 
an old charter, have the double liability. 

There may also be liability in cases 
where the stock of any kind is not “full 
paid.” Here is a concrete example: a 
company issues stock with a par value of 
$100. Only $50 of each share is paid in. 
This leaves $50 ‘‘unpaid.”” The owner of 
the shares may be called upon for the dif- 
ference between the amount paid in and 
the par value. This often is the case with 
mining stock with a small par value. 
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Water Power Bonds 
Netting 6% 


These bonds are secured by First Mort- 
gage on 30,000 Water Horse Power, Mills, 
Power Houses and other assets, having a 
total valuation of over $8,000,000, 

The bonds are payable serially, in ac- 
cordance with our usual plan. 

The bonds are issued at the very con- 
servative rate of $100 per Horse Power 
developed, exclusive of Mills and other } 
assets, and are guaranteed by a strong 
corporation having a long and success- 
ful history, large assets and an estab- 
lished income. 

A well located Water Power is a per- 
petual income producing asset. This § 
particular Water Power is one of the 
mostefficient, economicandvaluabletobe | 
found on the North American Continent. 

We strongly recommend these bonds 
to conservative investors who want an 
assured income of six per cent for any 
period of time from five to twenty years, 
at their option. 


Send for Our Circular No. 645 U 
Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 
(Established 1865) ; 
181 LA-SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


“Carey Act” 
Irrigation Bonds 


We offer subject to prior sale 
the unsold portion 

$450,000 first mortgage Gold 
Bonds of Wyoming Land & 
Irrigation Company. 


They Pay 6% 
We strongly recommend these bonds 
to conservative investors. 
The issuance of these bonds has the 
official sanction of the National Gov- | 
ernment and the State*of Wyoming. 


Send for special descriptive circular. 


W. L. ROHRER & CO. 
HIGH GRADE BONDS 
Marquette Building, Chicago 


REASONS FOR BUYING BONDS 


Bonds offer the largest possible choice 
for the safe and profitable investment of 
money. 

Savings Banks and Trustees are usually 
restricted in the purchase of bonds to those 
netting only from 3% to 4% %. 

The individual investor or the business 


house investing its surplus, however, can 
buy bonds of unquestioned security paying 
from 4 to 5% %, readily convertible into cash 
and likely to show a profit. 

We have bonds for all classes of invest- 
Send for descriptive circular. 
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ADAMS & COMPANY 


Bankers 


13 Congress Street Boston 


Readers of 


Investment News 


will find “The Weekly Financial Review” of 
J. S. Bache & Co. of value in keeping informed 
as to the Securities they have bought or intend 
to buy. “The Weekly Financial Review” is 
a small four-page Editorial Sheet, which treats 
broadly and without prejudice current events in 
the Financial, Commercial and Political World 
as they bear upon Securities and other Inyest- 
ments and is of Interest and value to Investors and 
Business Men. The Review will on application 
be mailed regularly without charge to those inter- 
ested. J. S. Bache & Co. (Members N. Y. Stock 
Exchange), Bankers, 42 Broadway, New York 
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T IS a curious fact that three of the most 
daring and successful pieces of political 
detection in modern times should have 

taken place on American soil and should 
have been carried out by Americans. In 
the archives of the British Home Office 
may be found the thrilling story of Henri 
LeCaron, soldier-of-fortune and one-time 
major in the Union Army, who discovered 
the existence of a Fenian plot to invade 
Canada and establish an Irish Republic on 
the soil of the Dominion. The account of 
how, acting under the instructions of the 
British Government, he became a trusted 
member of that mysterious circle known as 
the Clan-na-Gael; how, by clever sleight- 
of-hand performances, and at imminent 
risk of discovery and death, he managed to 
substitute old and unimportant documents 
for those which were supposed to be burned 
in view of the conspirators, and how, with 
the information thus obtained, he placed 
a large body of Canadian sharpshooters in 
ambush at the point where the Fenians 
were to cross the frontier, and at the 
cost of a single, unexpected volley 
drove back the tide of invasion 
and averted the possibility of a 
grave international rupture, reads 
like romance rather than like fact. 

The discovery and bringing to 

justice of the leaders of the notori- 
ous Mollie Maguire conspiracy in 
the mining regions of Pennsylvania 
has every right to be regarded as 
an act of political secret service of 
the very highest order, and no one 
can read the thrilling record of the 
exploits of McPartland, otherwise 
McKenna, without admitting that 
he deserves to rank among the men 
who have served their country as 
truly as those who faced the enemy 
on the field of battle. The story of 
how he ingratiated himself with 
the most bloodthirsty and desper- 
ate band of assassins who ever 
disgraced this country; how, car- 
rying his life in his hands, he pene- 
trated to their most secret councils; 
how, knowing himself to be under 
suspicion and his life in hourly 
peril, he continued with his work 
until the necessary information was 
obtained, and how, with the evi- 
dence thus gained, he brought the 
guilty men to the dock and the 
gallows and put an end to Pennsyl- 
vania’s reign of terror, needs no 
detailed repetition here. 


Tracking the Reds 


The third of this trio of secret 
agents was J. Schaack, a Chicago 
captain of police. It was he who 
hunted downand brought to justice 
the perpetrators of the Haymarket 
outrage and unearthed the plots of 
the Chicago Reds. Surpassing in 
breathless interest any detective 
fiction are the stories of how he 
obtained his clews, of the veiled 
man who came to him in the night- 
time to give him information, but 
whose identity he never learned, 
and of the man who dropped the 
letter in the street, or of his hiring 
acellar under an anarchist meeting- 
hall, boring a hole in the floor and 
there stationing a detective and a 
stenographer who took down a 
verbatim account of the proceed- 
ings. Then there was the strange 
and tragic death of one of his detect- 
ives. The anarchists discovered 
that this man was a spy and deter- 
mined to get rid of him. A young 
and pretty woman was employed 
to captivate his heart. This she 
effectually did. It was then ar- 
ranged that she should induce the 
spy to take her out in a boat on the 
lake in one of the Chicago parks. 
They were followed by another boat 
filled with anarchists. Ata given 
signal the girl jumped up and cap- 
sized the boat. It was planned, of 
course, that the anarchists should 
row up and save their confederate, 
letting the detective drown. But, 
by some mischance, this part of the 
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plan miscarried and both the spy and his 
betrayer sank beneath the waters before the 
second boat could reach them. Perhaps it 
was justice instead of chance. 

No single class of criminals has proven 
itself to be so serious a menace to estab- 
lished society as the anarchists, toward 
whose suppression and eventual extermi- 
nation the energies of the secret police of 
the world are turned. The International, 
as the inner organization of the anarchists 
is known, has its real headquarters in 
London and New York, and the officials 
connected with the secret service of the 
Continent have more than once cursed the 
complacency of the British and American 
Governments, which permit such nests of 
vipers to exist, practically unmolested. 
England and America are the two spots 
where anarchists cannot be laid by the 
heels unless there is evidence against them 
that will stand the test of open court. Asa 
natural result, anarchists take advantage 
of this fact, and plots are hatched in London 


The Turtle’s Mishap 


A FABLE—By PETER NEWELL 


A Turtle rolled upon his back from off a rocky shelf, 
And though he struggled manfully he couldn’t right 


himself. 


At length he grew discouraged, and he ceased his 


efforts vain, 


And, sullen, gazed up in the sky with sluggish eye 


and brain. 


But as he looked he felt a thrill like that of dawn- 


ing love! 


He saw a million gleaming stars set in the dome 


above ! 


And with a sense awakened by this strange and 


novel sight 


He noted some were faint and smail, and others 


large and bright. 


He saw that some were placed in groups, while 


others stood alone; 


And spread athwart the mighty vault a milky 


banner shone. 


And thus the night he passed away, with wonder 


and delight, 


And all too soon the rosy morn concealed the stars 


from sight. 


’Twas then a friendly Frog appeared and helped 


him to turn o’er, 


A better and a wiser brute than e’er he’d been before. 


Ah, shun misfortune if you will, but know that 


this is true: 


Mischance expands both heart and mind into a 


broader view. 


and New York which are executed in Paris, 
Berlin, St. Petersburg and Madrid. 

Where assassination is intended, it is 
impossible, of course, for the police agents 
to guarantee absolute protection. A man 
may be picked off with a rifle from a con- 
siderable distance, as was the case in the 
assassination of the King of Portugal, or 
he may be fired on from above while pass- 
ing through the streets, or a mine may be 


exploded under him, but against such as- | 


saults as were committed on President 
McKinley at Buffalo, or the Empress 
Elizabeth at Geneva, it is, I firmly believe, 
possible to guard absolutely with careful, 
cool-headed, quick-witted men who are 
ever on the alert for just such attacks. The 
guards in attendance upon the President 
thatfateful dayin Buffalo shouldhavehalted 
Czolgosz the very minute they noticed him 
inlinewithacovered hand. Ifthe hand was 
really an injured one no great commotion 
could have been caused, while if a concealed 
weapon had been discovered the resulting 
disturbance would probably have 
saved the President’s life. The 
hand is the machine, and the only 
machine, with which damage can 
be inflicted. Whether a man is to 
throw a bomb, or to use a knife, or 
to fire a pistol, whatever the means 
of assault, it must be carried out 
withthe hand. Therefore, supervise 
and control the hands of the people 
surrounding the person to be 
guarded and you take a long step 
toward protecting that person from 
harm. The Turkish police have 
long since recognized this cardinal 
principle, and so ultra-cautious are 
they in its execution that I have 


secret police at Yildiz step up to 
diplomats, and even to distin- 
guished foreigners, and quietly ask 
them to remove their hands from 
their pockets or their coat-tails and 
hold them clasped in front of them 
upon the approach of the Sultan. 


The Sultan’s Guards 


No sovereign in the world, not even 
the Tsar, is so jealously guarded as 
the Sultan. He never sleeps in the 
same bed or in the same room two 
nights in succession, and the secret 
of his nightly whereabouts is in- 
trusted to buta single, faithful serv- 
ant. His meals are cooked in a 
kitchen that is, to all intents and 
purposes, a prison; the dishes are 
sealed in the presence of a police 
official and are opened by the chief 
steward only in the presence of the 
Sultan, who requires that his at- 
tendants shall taste of each dish 
before touching it himself. With 
the exception of going to the Friday 
prayer, which is said in a private 
mosquea hundred yards outside the 
palace gates, the Sultan never leaves 
the grounds of Yildiz except once 
a year, when he makes a pilgrimage 
to the Old Seraglio to pay homage 
to the green flag and cloak of the 
Prophet. On these occasions he 
gives no intimation until the mo- 
ment of departure as to whether 
he will travel by the land or sea 
route, and as a result ten thousand 
troops are employed to guard the 
streets leading from Yildiz to the 
Seraglio, while every vessel in the 
harbor of Constantinople, large 
and small, must weigh anchor and 
put out to sea until the ceremony 
is over, because of the possibility 
that the Padishah may decide—as 
he usually does—to go in his launch 
instead of by the more exposed 
route through the streets of his 
capital. 

At the state banquets which are 
given at the palace on infrequent 
occasions, usually in honor of some 
visiting royalty, the guests are 
seated ten feet apart, an agent of 
the secret police with a loaded re- 
volver standing immediately be- 
hind each chair. During a dinner 
given some two or three years ago 


more than once seen agents of the | 
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Perfect heat 
control 


No matter 
how capricious 
the weather 
the IDEA 


THERM will 
Maintain a 
uniform, fixed 
temperature in 
your rooms 
with absolute 
precision— 
never faltering 
foramoment — 
day or night. 
It prevents underheating, which means 
discomfort; it prevents overheating, 
which means both discomfort and waste 
offuel. The house can be kept steadily 
at the uniform temperature of about 70 
degrees by merely setting the indicator- 
hand at the figure 70. Or, if desired 


during the night hours, or upon any 
occasion whatsoever, to have any 
higher or lower degree of temperature 


in the rooms between a range of 60 to 
80 degrees, the simple setting of the 
indicator-hand at the figure chosen will 
automatically accomplish this. 


Regitherm 


is easily made part of any heating outfit — 
requires only to be attached to the draft and 
check dampers of a Steam or a Hot-Water 
Boiler. Nothing about it to wear out — 
should last as long as the boiler, orthe house 
itself. A test of over 150,000 movements 
showed absolutely nowear. The cost of the 
Regitherm is quickly repaid in the fuelsaving 
it effects, aside from the great comfort and 
lessened caretaking that its use brings about. 


IDEAL 
Sylphon 


Ask for 
book, 
‘*“*New 
Aids to 
Ideal 
Heating”’ 
which 
gai vers 
much 
valuable 
informa- 
tion. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Write to Dept. R. CHICAGO 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
HOW WE PAY 


WITHOUT RISK 5 % 


We loan a small sum on improved real estate, 
interest and part of principal payable monthly. 
Your $25.00 or $50.00 helps to make up the sum 
loaned; your profit is 5 per cent., paid at regular 
intervals by check. This is an ideal investment, 
non-speculative and withdrawable at your option. 
We have proven our trustworthi- = 
ness to thousands of patrons during 
the past fifteen years; our assets 
are now $1,800,000; we operate under 
the regular supervision of the New ff 
# York Banking Department. Let 
us give you complete information. 
Write us to-day. 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 


1 Times Bldg., Broadway & 42d St., NewYork 


FRACTIONAL LOTS 


We make a specialty of executing orders for all 
Stocks listed on New York Stock Exchange in 
Fractional Lots from one share upward. 
Write for circular A 19. 
Daily Market Letter sent on request. 


J. F. PIERSON, JR., & CO. 


(Members of the New York Stock Exchange) 
66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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First farm mortgages selected 

in the light of twenty-five years of ex- 

perience. Please write for list of securi- 

ties and booklet “2.” 

E. J. LANDER & COMPANY 
GRAND FORKS,N, D. 
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in honor of the Khedive, an American guest, 
admiring the exquisitely painted menu- 
cards and desiring to take one home as a 
souvenir, but having no pockets in his 
uniform, surreptitiously attempted to stuff 
it up his sleeve, but the suspicious action 
did not escape the notice of the spies. 
Instantly he was seized by a dozen police 
agents and was half-strangled before he 
could make clear to them the innocence 
of his intention. They were quite justified 
in supposing that he was attempting to 
draw a weapon—and in Turkey they act 
first and explain afterward. 

Warned by the fate of his predecessor in 
office, the secret service has taken extraor- 
dinary measures for the protection of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Not only has the absurd 
and senseless custom of indiscriminate 
handshaking with the Chief Executive 
been done away with, but secret serv- 
ice operatives and municipal detectives 
form an inconspicuous but none the less 
effective cordon about him whenever he 
appears in public. Have you ever seen 
the President of the United States going to 
church? No? To do so is an object-lesson 
in unostentatious but effective protection 
of an individual. Mr. Roosevelt is wont to 
attend service at a Dutch Reformed church 
which is some fifteen minutes’ walk from 
the White House, timing himself so nicely 
that he reaches his pew at the very moment 
when the service is due to begin. He in- 
variably walks to and from the church, 
weather permitting, two secret service op- 
eratives keeping close at his heels—with 
some difficulty, it is true, for Mr. Roosevelt 
is a born pedestrian—while scattered along 
the opposite side of the street and con- 
stantly keeping pace with him are several 
plain-clothes agents of the municipal po- 
lice, who submit every person approaching 
the President from either direction to a 
close inspection. Arriving at the church, 
the President seats himself in the second 
pew from the front, the secret service men 
dropping into end seats directly back of 
him, while two other detectives occupy 
similar places on the other side of the aisle, 
and a fifth agent stands at the entrance to 
the church and closely scrutinizes every 
one who enters. Toward the close of the 
service the President gets his hat, gloves 
and stick in readiness, and almost before 
the ‘‘ Amen” of the benediction has left the 
pastor’s lips he is up the aisle and out of 
the door, swinging down the street on 
his way to the White House with his escort 
in close attendance long before the major- 
ity of the congregation realizes that the 
service is over. 


How Royalty is Protected 


Owing to the much greater formality with 
which all European sovereigns are hedged 
about, an assassin would find considerable 
difficulty in approaching near enough to 
King Edward, for example, to carry out his 
purpose. The European monarchs, when- 
ever they show themselves in public, are 
surrounded by every conceivable precau- 
tion. Both the British and Continental 
secret police keep up-to-the-minute lists of 
all dangerous men—anarchists, nihilists, 
socialists, call them by what name you 
will—and when a sovereign goes a-travel- 
ing the more dangerous of them are arrested 
on some trumped-up charge and kept out 
of harm’s way behind the bars until the 
royal progress is over, while their less dan- 
gerous fellows are kept under such close 
surveillance thatthe first suspicious move 
would be the signal for their arrest. When 
a European ruler travels the entire route 
is guarded by detectives and railway police; 
plate-layers and track-walkers patrol every 
yard of the railway to prevent any possible 
tampering with the rails, and a pilot engine 
or train usually precedes the one on which 
the monarch is journeying. When he shows 
himself in the streets of his capital he is gen- 
erally so closely surrounded by his house- 
hold cavalry and the route of the procession 
is so carefully guarded by soldiery and po- 
lice that it would be all but impossible for 
an assassin to approach the royal carriage. 
But that the best-laid plans oft go astray 
was evidenced by the two attempts on 
the life of the King of Spain, in Paris and 
Madrid, and the tragic end of King Carlos 
of Portugal and his son in the streets of 
Lisbon. 

The fame of the central office, as the 
New York Detective Bureau is called—the 
secret service of the metropolis of America— 
has extended to the ends of the earth, 
whither its men have been sent in the pur- 
suit of fugitives. Itisthe greatest deterrent 


‘quietly done. 
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to habitual criminals, the intelligence that 
usually solves great crimes committed 
in its territory, the firm hand that reaches 
out across the world, mayhap, and grasps 
the perpetrator of a crime, no matter in 
what obscure corner of the globe he may 
have hidden himself. Its men mingle night 
and day with the city’s activities; their 
one thought is to learn of crime and crimi- 
nals. A knowledge of the society that 
preys is the chief stock-in-trade of a detect- 
ive—an exact knowledge of classes, for the 
under world has its own clearly-drawn pro- 
fessional and social castes and distinctions— 
of individuals, of methods, and of habits. 
Such a knowledge can only be gained by 
constant intermingling with the various 
classes to which the lawbreakers belong. 
So far as the recognized criminal class is 
concerned, the central office can work 
almost unerringly. It is the occasional 
offender, the ‘intellectual criminal,” that 
taxes the real mettle of New York’s secret 
police. 


The Plain-Clothes Men of New York 


Although it is invariably denied, the 
‘stool pigeon”’ is one of the most important 
agencies by which the New York police 
keep a supervision over the criminal activi- 
ties of the metropolitan under world. The 
“stool pigeon,” who is, of course, a spy in 
the employ of the intelligence department 
of the detective bureau, is generally a 
criminal with a sentence hanging over him, 
and is controlled through fear or is in- 
fluenced by even baser motives, for there is 
not nearly so much honor among thieves as 
the story-book writers would have you be- 
lieve. Another class of men who give val- 
uable information to the police are the 
“night hawks,’ as the cabmen who ply 
their trade at night are called. They see 
and hear strange things, these nocturnal 
jehus, and their knowledge of the city’s 
seamy side often makes them of very real 
value to the guardians of the law. 

The plain-clothes men of the central 
office cover the whole city. There are a 
score or more of them detailed to the Wall 
Street district. Two more are assigned to 
the jewelry district—John and Cortlandt 
Streets and Maiden Lane. All the street- 
ear lines are covered by these vigilant 
watch-dogs of the law. Usually there are a 
dozen or so on the Broadway surface- 
lines alone. The elevated roads, too, are 
watched, and in particular those stations 
on the subway where the crush is the great- 
est. Several detectives are assigned to the 
theaters at night, for it is in the city’s play- 
houses that some of the most important 
arrests are made. But it is always very 
A man in evening dress, 
crush hat, light overcoat and all, steps up 
to another man who is escorting a hand- 
somely-gowned woman and whispers a few 
words in his ear. The escort starts and 
pales, then he nods in acquiescence. Out- 
side he hurriedly whispers to his companion, 
places her in a cab and then joins the detect- 
ive, who had merely said, ‘‘The inspector 
wants to see you at headquarters.”” These 
words are the shibboleth of the central 
office; as the Scotland Yard man says 
warningly, “‘All that you say will be used 
against you,’ the New York detective 
whispers, ‘‘You are wanted at head- 
quarters.” ; 


The Specialists in Shoplifting 


The fashionable shopping district is one 
of the chief fields for police espionage, the 
thousands of buyers who are attracted by 
the big department stores affording count- 
less opportunities for sneak thieves and 
pickpockets to ply their callings. But the 
proprietors of the large establishments do 
not depend on the vigilance of the central 
office men alone, most of them maintain- 
ing their own corps of store detectives. At 
the entrance to every large department 
store a man is stationed who, to the unob- 
servant, would be taken for a customer in 
waiting, or for a husband who was avoiding 
the bargain-counter rush. This man is a 
store detective, who knows by sight all of 
the professional shoplifters. Moreover, he 
soon detects any one who in dress, manner 
or bearing could be classed as suspicious. 
The expert thieves are known and spotted 
at once. If one whose picture is in the big 
cabinets down in the Rogues’ Gallery ap- 
pears at a large department store, he or she 
immediately becomes the subject of unceas- 
ing espionage. Then comes the work which 
makes these private secret police of value. 
It is necessary, for obvious reasons, not to 
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create any noise or confusion, Frequently 
a store detective will walk through a large 
part of the establishment, keeping his eye 
on a suspiciously-acting woman. Even if 
she commits a theft the arrest is quietly 
conducted. If the article is of small value 
the usual way is for the detective quietly to 
walk alongside of the shoplifter to ascertain 
if she is ‘‘loaded down” with goods. If she 
has been very active it is known at once. 
Bulging skirts, which no one else but an ex- 
perienced person would notice, are usually 
the telltale sign of kleptomaniacal activi- 
ties. If it becomes apparent that large 
quantities of goods have been stolen and 
are adroitly concealed about her person, 
the shoplifter is usually ordered to accom- 
pany the detective to the office of the super- 
intendent for examination. During the 
holidays it is frequently found that, by 
means of false skirts, extra pockets and 
voluminous cloaks, the experts will have a 
large quantity of goods of value concealed 
about them. Arrests are so seldom openly 
made in the large stores, and prosecutions 
are so still more rare, that the prevalence of 
this form of crime is hardly appreciated by 
the shopping public. Many of the expert 
shoplifters, when touched on the shoulder, 
quickly get rid of their booty by dropping 
it on the floor or on the counter, and then 
setting up the plea that the articles caught 
in hooks in their dresses or that they were 
carrying the goods from counter to counter. 
The secret agent finds still another line 
of employment in the espionage to which 
trades unions and similar associations of 
employees are submitted by the great em- 
ployers of labor. Many of the great rail- 
ways and manufacturing concerns of the 
country maintain regularly-organized secret 
intelligence systems, by means of which 
they are kept constantly informed of all 
that goes on in their shops and at the meet- 
ings of the unions to which their employees 
belong. These agents are instructed to 
have themselves elected to office and ap- 
pointed on important committees in the 
unions, the employers thus being able to 
obtain advance notice of strikes, boycotts 
or proposals of arbitration. It is by means 
of these same agents that the employers 
are enabled to direct the thoughts of their 
employees into the ‘right channels,” 
which means, when translated, opposition 
to socialism, the evils of certain forms of 
trades-unionism, and the like. 


The Criminal Drag-Net 


I have endeavored to show with what a 
marvelous system of espionage the inter- 
national secret police have covered the 
world. From the Cabinet Minister who 
plots the overthrow of a dynasty to the 
shoplifter who steals an imitation brooch, 
there is no single field of criminal endeavor 
in which the spy, governmental or private, 
does not play his part. The possibilities of 
escape for the wrongdoer have become in- 
finitesimal. The havens of safety have 
almost disappeared. Fast as the criminal 
can move, his enemies can move faster still. 
The train may travel at sixty miles an hour, 
but the telephone travels a hiudeed miles a 
second. The steamship may cross from 
New York to Liverpool in six days, but the 
cable reaches Liverpool six days before the 
liner. He races an implacable enemy as a 
snail might race the wind. And even as he 
races, hoping, perhaps, that the wind is 
blowing in a direction opposite to his own, 
he carries with him a leaden weight which 
must drag him to a standstill at the last— 
the knowledge that he is he, that his body, 
which he cannot change, is known in every 
stark detail by his pursuers, that he can be 
identified with absolute certainty out of a 
million of his fellow-men. If once he has 
beaten against the walls of the prison- 
house, if once he has tried the bolt of the 
door, he has left the picture of his soul be- 
hind him in the marks made by his hands. 
He is pursued in the nightmare of his flight 
by a face and feet and hands at which he 
dare not look; he knows they are his own. 
By means of the Bertillon system of an- 
thropometry and the Galton system of fin- 
ger identification a man may be followed to 
the very ends of the world after committing 
acrime, simply by reason of his having un- 
consciously provided his pursuers with a 
portrait of himself far more deadly in its 
certainty of likeness than any photograph. 

The meshes of the net that envelops the 
criminal are being drawn tighter and 
tighter still. But the meshes are hideously 
small and close as it is. 


Editor’s Note — This is the second of Mr. E. A. 
Powell’s two articles on this subject. 
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Portable, Standard, 15 


Visible -Writing Typewriter 


_ Simple, strong, serviceable, compact, 
jortable = meets all requirements at the 
Femackable price of $15. 


Standard two-hand keyboard, prints 
84 charactors, same size and style as 
big machines, takes same-width paper, 
writes 80 words a minute. 


Does Work Equal to Best $100 Machines 

You never had a chance like this before. The 
Junior Typewriter is the first practical, portable, 
standard keyboard, serviceable typewriter ever 
sold at a price within the reach of all. 

For only $15 you can get this Junior Typewriter, 
which does everything you would want the most 
expensive machines to do, as easily, quickly and 
neatly as you desire. So compact that it may be 
carried about in pocket or suitcase or slipped into 
desk drawer—yet big enough for every use. 

Standard Keyboard 
with 28 keys operated with both hands, printing 84 
characters—same as $100 machines. 

Same Size and Style of Type 
and any language you want. Writes single or double 
space. Takes all sizes of paper up to 9 inches wide. 
Speed 80 Words a Minute 
which is much faster than the average person oper- 
ates any typewriter. Writing always in sight. 
Built Entirely of Hardened Steel 

Durable, made to stand severe usage. Every part 
thoroughly tested before leaving factory. Guar- 
anteed for one year. Could not be better made 
at any price. 


Let Us Send You 
One On Approval 


Send your order for a Junior to-day, with money order or 
draft for $15, and it will be shipped you express prepaid. 
Money back if you do not find it everything we claim for 
it. If you’d like to know more about the Junior before — 
ordering WRITE TO-DAY FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET. 
JUNIOR TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
331 Broadway, Dept. 11 New York City 
ACTIVE REPRESENTATIVES WANTED in 


every locality to sell the “Junior.” Hustlers 
earn big money. Write today for particulars, 


“It moves when you move” 


It adjusts itself so perfectly to 
every movement of the body, 
it makes you forget you are 
wearing suspenders. 


The Kady Suspender * 


is the only suspender which allows 
a man to stoop, kneel or lounge 
without creating a strain on the 
shoulders and trouser buttons. Lies 
flat and smooth on the back. No 
useless cords or straps. 


The Double Crown Roller 


is a patented device found only on 
The Kady. It is this device which 
makes the suspender “move when 
you move.” Be sure it is on the 
suspender you buy. 

For sale everywhere 50c and 75c 
apair. If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, write us, we will tell you 
where to get them and Send “‘Sus- 
pender Booklet.” 


The Ohio Suspender Co. 


134 North Park Street, Mansfield, 0. 


Pencil Points 


Americans use 160,000,000 
lead pencils annually. The 
favorite pencil with those 
who know and the aristo- 
crat of pencildom is the 


“KOH--NOOR” 


Famous wherever pencils 
areused. It is the one pencil 
that never fails to please. 
“/(OHT-NOOR" leads are evenly 
tempered and highly com- 
pressed, ensuring smoothness 
and the utmost durability. 


A pencil for every purpose. 
10 cents each, $1 a dozen. 
Made in Austria. Sold and used everywhere. 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 34 E. 23rd St., N.Y. 


my answer be published over my own 
signature. When I went into the office 
the editor was out in the composing-room, 
but on his desk wasstanding a little bundle. 
Stuffed into the string at the top of the 
bundle was a folded sheet of buff paper — 
just the shade on which the anonymous 
circulars had been printed —with the name 
of Major Mann written on it in pencil. 

When Filkins, the editor, had read my 
statement he laid it down on his desk 
hesitatingly. ‘‘I don’t like to introduce 
personal and partisan things like this,”’ he 
said, “‘into the politics of this community. 
Eden, you know, has always been singu- 
larly free from fj 

“You talk about personal and partisan 
things,” I interrupted him hotly, ‘with 
a bundle of dirty, anonymous circulars 
printed at the order of Major Mann lying 
on your desk. You can take my statement 
and print it or not, as you please. But 
if you don’t print it I shall get up at the 
next council meeting and tell all I know 
about the Major and the Echo and the 
anonymous-letter method of conducting 
non-partisan politics.’’ 

Then I stalked out of the Echo office, 
leaving Filkins sitting humped up in his 
chair. But my statement appeared, and at 
the next council meeting—the Major being 
absent—my proposal to make the traction 
company light the streets was adopted 
by a unanimous vote. 

The first taste of Mann’s enmity I got 
was at the next election of the country 
_ elub, when I was left off the board of govern- 
ors, on which I had served for three years. 
But it was nearly six months later when the 
gallant old Major got his real opportunity. 
We were having an epidemic of typhoid 
fever in Eden. At the time we were get- 
ting our water supply from an intake pipe 
sunk to the bottom of the lake about five 
hundred feet from shore. Investigation 
showed me that, for a month, there had 
been a break in this pipe at a point within 
one hundred feet of the shore line. I got 
up in council meeting, called attention to 
the facts, and asked that we have the water 
analyzed and examined bacteriologically. 
Major Mann rose instantly to reply. 

“Tf this charge is made public,” he began 
impressively, “it will cut the value of 
every foot of real estate in Eden by fifty per 
cent. If it appears in the Milwaukee 
papers that Eden is in the grip of a typhoid- 
fever epidemic and that our water supply 
is contaminated, the honest working-man 
who goes to sleep tonight in his little 
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cottage, worth, perhaps, two thousand 
dollars, will awake in the morning to find 
that the value of his little homestead has 
been cut in half—half the results of years 
of toil and self-denial lost as the result of a 
eareless—I do not say malicious—speech. 
The city of Troy, situated at the other end 
of our lake—only two miles away—drinks 
the same water as we do. Yet there has 
been no case of typhoid reported there. I 
move we do now adjourn until Friday 


night, and that an invitation be extended _ 


to all the property owners and taxpayers of 
Eden to be present on that evening.” 

Friday night came, and I am sure that 
every man who owned even a vacant lot in 
Eden was at the skating rink, where we 
met for the sake of the additional room. I 
was called on. After stating what my 
suspicions had been I read the report of 
the city health department of Milwaukee, 
where I had had the water examined and 
analyzed. It showed dangerous contam- 
ination in each of four samples of water 
tested. Then I sat down. Major Mann 
got up to answer. 

The old man painted a moving and 
pathetic picture of the beautiful streets of 
Eden grass-grown and deserted, its stately 
homes boarded up and falling into decay, 
its people penniless and starving, all 
because one of its own citizens had labeled 
it a pest-house. The assembled property 
owners groaned in sympathy and then 
looked at me with an angry glare in their 
eyes. Finally he pulled a package of 
papers from his pocket. “Anticipating 
such a report as has been made tonight,” 
he said impressively, ‘‘I also have had the 
water supply of Eden analyzed. From 
five different hydrants in five different 
quarters of Eden samples of water were 
drawn and submitted to two leading firms 
of analytical chemists, one in Chicago and 
the other in Milwaukee. Here are their 
reports, and they all agree in declaring the 
water free from contamination of any kind.” 

He read the names signed to these 
favorable reports. They were those of 
leaders in their profession. I was simply 
confounded. There was nothing that I 
could say. The meeting adjourned, after 
adopting resolutions which denounced 
people who made unjust and unfounded 
attacks on the water and consequently on 
the property values of Eden, and the people 
broke up hurriedly, avoiding me as one 
who has been convicted of a crime. 

I had finished my dinner the evening of 
the next council meeting when there came 


a low knock at the front door. A roughly- 


_dressed man spoke to me when I opened it. 


“‘T’m Jenkins,” he began. ‘“‘Iran against 
you for alderman, perhaps you remember. 
Well, when the livery fired me I got on 
down at the water-works pumping station. 
And I came round tonight to tell you that 
the morning after your first speech on the 
water question we stopped pumping. The 


same day our water-mains were connected | 


up with the Troy mains. So the water 


Major Mann had analyzed, though it was | 
drawn from hydrants in Eden, was really | 


Troy water.” 

“You are sure?” I burst out incredu- 
lously. 

“Certain. I helped make the connection 
myself.” 

“Come on,’’ I cried, seizing my hat and 
calling back a good-by to my wife. We 
went straight to the council chamber. 


Well, I made a sad spectacle of myself 
that night, I know. For the first time in 
my life I broke out publicly into profanity 
when I got up to speak at the council 


meeting. I named men by their names; I | 


denounced Major Mann and old John 
Carson; I poured my scorn on the writers 


of the lying, anonymous letters; I declared | 


that Hinky Dink and the Bathhouse 
played cleaner politics than they did; and I 
concluded by thanking Heaven that my 
first and only connection with politics in 
Eden was nearing its end. 

The next evening, when old Doctor 
Hassock came over to the house to make a 
pastoral call, I knew that he had heard the 
whole story. 

“There must be something inherently 
corrupting and demoralizing about politics, 
John,” he said sententiously, as he lit his 
second cigar. 

“You mean my swearing at old Major 
Mann, Doctor, don’t you?” 

“No,” he went on, shaking his delicate 
old head, ‘‘I don’t feel that you are alone to 
blame—far from it. But the whole thing 
is so inexplicable. We are a well-to-do, 
respectable and refined people here in Eden; 
we are singularly free from the corrupting 
influence of the saloon; we do not have 
bitter and partisan factions, fighting under 


party banners; we are free from vulgar 
and grasping ward bosses; we are spared 


the pernicious influence of the floating 
labor vote and of the sensational and 
vicious press; we are in most respects, I 
suppose it is fair to say, an ideal commu- 
nity. And yet , 


WHIPSAWED! 


“They’d rather do even the square 
pane crooked. Well, you know what to 
(e) ” 


“T’ll send them special picks,’ declared 
Blackie with a grin. 

“Nothing but a list of crabs that would 
come in third in a two-horse race. But 
come on outside; we’re too far from 
cracked ice,” and grabbing an uncounted 
handful of bills from the drawer of his 
desk, Blackie stuffed them in his pocket 
and led the way out. 

It was at luncheon that Blackie made 
his first protest. 

“What's the matter with you, J. Rufus?” 
he demanded. ‘“‘I never saw you insult 
food and drink before.” 

“Ym thinking,” returned Wallingford 
solemnly. ‘‘I hate to do it, for it interferes 
with my appetite; but here’s a case where 
I must. have got to put one over on 
that Broadway bunch or lose my self- 
respect.” 

That evening, on the way down to the 
boat, their feet cocked comfortably on the 
opposite seat of a cab, Wallingford for- 
mulated a more or less vague plan. 

“Tell you what you do, Blackie,’ he 
directed; “you send to Phelps and to me, 
until I give you the word, a daily tip on 
sure losers. In the mean time, bank all 
oa money, and don’t make a bet on any 

ce,” 

“What are you going to do?’ asked 
Blackie curiously. 

“Land a sure winner for us and a loser 
for the Broadway Syndicate. Hold your- 
self ready when I wire you to take a quick 
train for my hotel, loaded down with all 
the money you can grab together.”’ 


(Continued from Page 9) 


“Fine!”’ returned Blackie. ‘‘ You wire 
me that it’s all fixed, and when I start for 
New York there'll be a financial stringency 
in Boston.” 


VI 


ALLINGFORD caught Beauty Phil- 

lips at breakfast about noon, and ina 
most charming morning gown, for the 
Beauty was consistent enough to be neat 
even when there was none but “mother” 
to see. : 

“Hello, Mr. Mark, from Easyville,’”’ she 
hailed him. ‘‘I heard all about you.” 

“You did!’’ he demanded, surprised. 
“Who told you?”’ 

“Phelps and Banting,”’ she said. ‘‘ They 
had the nerve to come up in the grandstand 
yesterday and tell Mr. Block and me all 
about it; told me how much you won and 
how they got it away from you at poker.” 

“Did they tell you they put knock-out 
drops inmy wine?” demanded Wallingford. 

‘They didn’t do that!”’ she protested. 

“Exactly what they did. Whether we 
played poker afterward, I don’t know. I’d 
just as soon as not believe they went 
through my pockets.” 

“T wouldn’t put it past them a bit,” 
she agreed, and then her indignation began 
to grow. ‘‘Say, ain’t ita shame! Now, if 
I hadn’t gone out to dinner with Mr. Block, 
you’d have been with me. I’d have had 
that lovely diamond brooch you promised 
me out of your first winnings, and we’d 
have had all the rest of it to bet with for a 
few days. Honest, Pinky, I feel as if it 
were my fault!” 

“Don’t you worry about that,’’ Walling- 
ford cordially reassured her. ‘It was my 


own fault; but I wasn’t looking for any- 
thing worse than a knife in my back or a 
piece of lead pipe behind the ear. There’s 
no use in erying over spilled milk. The 
thing to do now is to get even, and I want 
you to help me.” 

“Don’t you mix in, Beauty,’ admonished 
the hired mother, but the Beauty was 
thoughtful for a while. ‘‘Mother” was 
there to give good advice, but the Beauty 
only took it if she liked it. 

“T really can’t afford it,’’ she said, by 
and by; ‘“‘but I’ve got some principles 
about me, and I don’t like to see a good 
sport like you take a rough dose from a 
lot of cheaps like them; so you show me 
how and I'll mix in just this once.” 

Wallingford hesitated in turn. 

“How do you like Block?”’ he inquired. 

Beauty Phillips sniffed her dainty nose 
in disdain. 

“He won’t do,’’ she announced with 
decision. ‘‘I’ve found out all about him. 
He’s got enough money to star me in a 
show of my own for the next ten years, but 
he’s not furnished with the brand of 
manners I like. I’ll never marry a man I 
can’t stand. I’ve got a few principles about 
me! ‘Why, yesterday he tried to treat me 
real lovely, but do you know, he wouldn’t 
give me the name of a horse, even when he 
put a hundred down for me in the third 
race? There I sat, with a string of ’em just 
prancing around the track, and not one to 
pull for. Then after the race is over he 
comes and tosses me five hundred dollars. 
‘I got you four to one on the winner,’ says 
he. Why, it was just like giving me money ! 
Jimmy, I’m going out to dinner with him 
tonight, then I’m going to turn him back 
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Seasonable shoes are health in- 
surance —the Cambridge combines 
conservative style and protection 
from cold and dampness. Com- 
fort and perfect fit are assured by 
the “Natural Shape” lasts on which 
all Florsheim shoes are made. 


Most styles $5.00 and $6.00 
Write for Style Book 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE CO. 
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Patents 


Trade Marks 
Copyrights 


The value of a patent depends 
on the expert presentation of 
the claims that cover it. The 
value of your idea may be 
enormously increased by skill- 
ful handling of; your applica- 
tion. My long experience in the 
Patent Office, and in handling 
exclusively all classes of appli- 
cations, gives my clients every 
possible advantage without ex- 
tra cost. Valuable booklets on 
Patents, Trade-Marks, Designs 
and Copyrights sent on request. 


LANGDON MOORE, 


902 F Street, Washington, D.C. 
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the best stocking guarantee 


Togards will keep your toes from kicking 
through; and insure long wear for all 
kinds of stockings—silk, lisle or cotton. 


TRADE MARK Togards are worn over the bare foot. 
They are smooth, snug-fitting and 
elastic; take up little space, are per- 
fectly comfortable; absorb the foot- 
moisture; keep stockings and shoe- 
linings dry; protect tender feet,and 
make walking easier. Togards are 
sanitary and washable. They are 
made of fine soft yarn, nat- 
ural color—no dye to infect 
the foot. Sold only in 
sealed wax envelopes at 
10cts.a pair; 3 pairs for 25 cts.; 
12 pairs for $1. Madein men's, 
women's and children’s sizes. 
hy not save a lot of darn- 
ing ; and save money too? 
H. L. Nelke & Co. 
2159 N. Warnock St., Phila. 


Dealers, write for prices. 


ace u Fan or 
If your dealer does not 
sell Togards, we will 
supply you on receipt 
of price, and the 
size of your 
shoe. 
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We purchased all the regula- 
tion Springfield Rifles from the 
U. S. Government War Depart- 
ment, and now offer them for 
sale at a tremendous sacrifice. 


Every Rifle made under the super- 
vision of the U. S. Government Inspect- 
ors, and every Rifle guaranteed to be 


In Perfect Working Order 


Never again as long as you live 
will such a Rifle Bargain as this 
come your way. 

These Rifles cost the U.S. 
Government $18.00 apiece to 
manufacture in stupendous 
quantities and sell practically 
all over the world at retail for 
$25 each, and now you can get 
them for only $1.95 each. 

The Springfield Rifle is a 
marvel of accuracy. Ask any 
soldier or militiaman and he 
will tell youso, Every Rifle has 
a long range adjustable sight 
and is equipped with bayonet 
andcleaningrod. These Rifles 
shoot a 45-70 caliber cartridge. 


JUST THE THING 
FOR BIG GAME 


With a Springfield Rifle you 
can bring down a deer at 300 
yards if you can get a good 
view of him. The accuracy of 
the sight makes it possible to 
draw a bead as fine as a hair. 
No better shooting gun was 
ever made than the old reliable 
Springfield Rifle. 


Can be Used as a Shot Gun 
As it Shoots Scattered Shot Shells 


It is to your advantage to grasp this 
Opportunity without delay. Remember, 
every gun is in perfect working order, well 
oiled, and all metal parts bright and free 
from rust. Your money will be promptly 
returned if you are dissatisfied with your 
bargain. Send us $1,95, post office or 
express money order, and we will at 
once send you by express one of these 
wonderful rifles. If more than one 
is desired, send $1.95 for each. 


\ AMMUNITION 


WM 645-70 Caliber Cartridges, packed 
Wa, 20 in a box, will be sent on re- 
WA, ceipt of 40c, Ammunition at 

I this price will be sold only to 
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AW : you to any St. Louis bank 

or mercantile agency. 


Cal. Hirsch & Sons Iron and Rail Co. 


U. S. Dept. 26, Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


With Bayonet, $1.95 


Free Help 


With Your 


Farm Buildings 


Let us tell you how to build 
Concrete farm buildings. How 
to save in first cost and how to 
have buildings that are fire, 
weather and vermin proof; that 
will stand forever without insur- 
ance and without repairs. 


Valuable book, ‘‘Mixing and 
Placing Concrete by Hand, ’’ tells 
how to do the work yourself. 
Sent Free. Address 


ASS’N AMERICAN PORTLAND CEMENT MAN’FRS 
1329 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRENCH SPANISH 
GERMAN _ ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered by the 


Language-Phone 
= Method 


Combined with THE ROSENTHAL 
COMMON SENSE METHOD of 
Practical Linguistry. 


Send for testimonials and booklet 


= ™ The Language-Phone Method 
803 Metropolis Bldg., Broadway and 16th Street, New York 
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into the paddock, and you can pal around 
with me again until I find a man with 
plenty of money that I could really love.” 

“Don’t spill the beans,” advised Walling- 
ford hastily. ‘‘Block thinks you’re about 
the maple custard, don’t he?” 

“He’s crazy about me,” confessed the’ 
Beauty complacently. 

“Fine work. Well, just you string him 
along till he gives you the name of a sure 
winner in advance; jolly it out of him.” 

“‘Not on your three-sheet litho!” nega- 
tived the Beauty. ‘I never yet worked 
one mash against another. I guess you'd 
expect to play even on that tip, eh?”’ 

‘Sure, we'll play it,’’ admitted Walling- 
ford; ‘‘but, better than that, I'll shred this 
Harry Phelps crowd so clean they’ll have 
to borrow carfare.”’ 

She thought on this possibility with 
sparkling eyes. She was against the 
“Phelps crowd” on principle. Also—well, 
Wallingford had always been a perfect 
gentleman. 

“Are you sure you can do it?” she 
wanted to know. 

‘It’s all framed up,” he asserted confi- 
dently; ‘‘all I want is the name of that 
winner.” 

The Beauty considered the matter seri- 
ously, and in the end silently shook hands 
with him. The pro tem. Mrs. Phillips 
sniffed. 

This was on a Saturday, a matinée day, 
and Wallingford went out to the track 
alone, contenting himself with extremely 
small bets, merely to keep his interest alive. 
The day’s racing was half over before he 
ran across the Broadway Syndicate. They 
were heartily glad to see him. They 
greeted him with even effervescent joy. 

“Where have you been, J. Rufus?” 
asked Phelps. ‘‘We were looking for you 
all over yesterday. We thought sure you'd 
be out at the track playing that Boston 
Gouge Company’s tips.” 

“In the country, resting up,’ replied 
Wallingford, with matter-of-fact cheerful- 
ness. “By George, I never had wine put 
me down and out so in my life’’—whereat 
the cadaverous Short-Card Larry could not 
repress a wink for the benefit of Yap 
Pickins. ‘‘ What was the good-thing they 
wired yesterday?” 

““Whipsaw!”’ scorned Phelps. “Say, do 
you see that horse out there?’”’—and he 
pointed to a selling-plater, up at the head 
of the stretch, which was being warmed up 
by a stable boy. ‘‘ Well, that’s Whipsaw, 
just coming in from yesterday’s last race.”’ 

Wallingford chuckled. 

““They’re bound to land on a dead one 
once in a while,’ he granted; “but I’m 
strong for their game. You remember 
what that Razzoo thing that they tipped 
off did for me the other day.” 

““Yes?”’ admitted Phelps with a rising 
inflection and a meaning grin. ‘‘Nice 
money you won on him. It spends well.” 

“Enjoy yourselves,” invited Walling- 
ford cordially. ‘I’ve no kick coming. I’m 
through with stud poker till they quit 
playing it with a hole-card.”’ 

“*T don’t blame you,” agreed Short-Card 
Larry solemnly. ‘“‘Anybody that would 
bet a four-flush against two aces!in sight, 
the way you did when Billy won that three- 
thousand-dollar pot from you, ought never 
to play anything stronger than ping-pong 
for the cigarettes.” 

Wallingford nodded, with the best brand 
of suavity he could muster under the 
irritating circumstances. 

“‘T suppose I did play like a man expect- 
ing his wife to telephone,” he admitted. 
““Hixcuse me a minute; I want to get a bet 
down on this race.” 

“Who do you like?”’ asked Pickins. 

‘Rosey 8S.” 

The four began to laugh. 

“That’s the hot Boston tip,” gasped 
Phelps.. “Say, Wallingford, don’t give 
your money to the Mets. Let us make a 
book for you on that skate.” 

“You’re on,” agreed J. Rufus, delighted 
that the proposition should come from 
them, for he had been edging in that direc- 
tion himself. ‘‘I’ll squander a hundred on 
him at the first odds we see.” 

They went into the betting-shed. Rosey 
S. was quoted at six to one. Even as they 
looked the price was rubbed, and ten to 
one was chalked in its place. The laughter 
of the quartet was long and loud as they 
pulled money from their pockets. 

“The first odds goes, Big Pink,”’ Banting 
reminded him. 

Wallingford produced his hundred dol- 
lars, and quietly noted that the eyes of the 
quartet glistened as they saw the size of 
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the roll from which he extracted it. They 
had not been prepared to find that he still 
had plenty of money. Jake Block passed 
near them, and Wallingford hailed him. 

“Hold stakes for us, Jake, on a little 
private bet?” he asked. 

“Sure thing,” acquiesced Jake. ‘‘ What 
aS 

“These fellows are trying to win out 
dinner-money on me. They’re giving me 
six hundred to one against Rosey 8.” 

Block glanced up at the board and noted 
the increased odds, but it was no part of his 
policy to interfere in anything. 

‘All right,” he said, taking the seven 
hundred dollars and stuffing the money in 
his pocket. ‘‘ You don’t want to lay a little 
more, do you, at that odds?”’ 

“No,” declined Wallingford. 
lucky when I press a bet.” 

Rosey S. put up a very good race for 
place, but dropped back in the finish to a 
chorus of comforting observations from 
the quartet, who, to make matters more 
aggravating, had played the winner for 
place at a good price. 

Jake Block came to them right after the 
race and handed over the money. He was 
evidently in a great hurry. Wallingford 
started to talk to him, but Block moved off 
rapidly, and it dawned upon J. Rufus that 
the horseman wanted to ‘‘shake’’ him so 
as not to have to invite him to dinner with 
himself and Beauty Phillips. 

Sunday morning he went around to that 
discreet young lady’s flat for breakfast, by 
appointment. ‘Mrs. Phillips” met him 
with unusual warmth. 

‘“‘T’ve been missing you,” she stated with 
belated remembrance of certain generous 
gifts. ‘‘Say,”’ she added with sudden 
indignation, ‘“you may have my share of 
Block for two peanuts. What do you sup- 
pose he did? Offered me five dollars to 
boost him with Beauty. Five dollars!” 

“The cheap skate!” exclaimed Walling- 
ford sympathetically. 

The Beauty came in and greeted him 
with a flush of pleasure. 

“Well,” she said, ‘“‘I got it. The horse 
runs in the fourth race Friday, and its 
name is Whipsaw.”’ 

“Whipsaw!’’ exclaimed Wallingford. 
“He’s stringing you.” 

“No, he isn’t,’”’ she declared positively. 
“Tt was one o’clock last night before I got 
him thawed out enough to give up, and I 
had to let him hold my hand, at that,’ and 
she rubbed that hand vigorously as if it 
still had some stain upon it. ‘‘He told me 
all about the horse. He says it’s the one 
good thing he’s going to uncover for this 
meeting. He tried Whipsaw out on his own 
breeding-farm down in Kentucky, clocking 
him twice a week, and he says the nag can 
beat anything on this track. Block’s been 
breaking him to run real races, entering 
against a lot of selling-platers, with instruc- 
tions to an iron-armed jockey to hold in 
so as to get a long price. Friday he intends 
to send the horse in to win and expects to 
get big odds. I’m glad it’s over with. 
We promised to go out to Claremont this 
afternoon with Block, but that settles him. 
Tomorrow I’m going out with you.” 

J. Rufus shook his head. 

“No, you mustn’t,” he insisted. ‘You 
must string this boy along till after the race 
Friday. He might change his mind or 
scratch the horse or something, but if he 
knows you havea heavy bet down, and he’s 
still with you, he’ll go through with thg 
program.” 

“T can’t do it,’”’ she protested. 

He turned to her slowly, took both her 
hands, and gazed into her eyes. 

“Yes, youcan, Beauty,” hesaid. ‘‘ We’ve 
been good pals up to now, and this is the 
last thing I’ll ever ask of you.” 

She looked at him a moment with height- 
ening color, then she dropped her eyes. 

“Honest, Pinky,’’ she confessed, “‘some- 
times I do wish you had a lot of money.” 


VIT 


N MONDAY, nearing noon, Walling- 

ford dropped into a flashy café just off 
Broadway, where he knew he would be 
bound to find some one of his quartet. 
He found Short-Card Larry there alone, 
his long, thin fingers clasped around a glass 
of buttermilk. 

“Hello, Wallingford,” he said, grinning. 
“Going out to the track today?” 

“T’m not going to miss a race till the 
meeting closes,’’ asserted Wallingford. 
“T’ve a good one today that I’m going to 
send in a couple of hundred on.” 

“What is it?”’ asked Larry. 

“Governor.” 
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“Governor!’’ snorted Larry. ‘‘Who’s 
in the race with him?”’ He drewa paper to 
him and turned to the entries. “Why,” 
he protested, ‘‘there isn’t a plug in that 
race that can’t come back to hunt him.” 

“That’s all right,” said Wallingford. 
“T’m for the National Clockers’ Associa- 
tion, and I’m going to play their picks 
straight through.” 

“Here’s a match,” offered Larry scorn- 
fully. ‘‘Set fire to your money and save 
yourself the trouble of the trip.” 

“Maybe you'd like to save it from the 
flames. What odds will you give me?” 

This being an entirely different proposi- 
tion, Larry began to think much better of 
the horse. 

“Five to one,” he finally decided, after 
studying over the entries again. ‘‘ Don’t 
know whether that’s the track odds or not. 
But you can take it or leave it.”’ 

“T’ll take it,” agreed Wallingford, and 
tossed his money on the bar. 

Mr. Teller drew a checkbook from his 
pocket, and Wallingford, glancing at the 
top of the stub as Larry filled out the blank 
for a thousand, noted with satisfaction the 
splendid balance that was there. Evi- 
dently the gang was well in funds. They 
had, no doubt, been quite busy of late. 

“Of course you'll cash that,” requested 
Wallingford, not so much on account of this 
particular bet as to establish a precedent. 

“Sure,” agreed Teller; “although I'll 
only have to deposit it again.” 

“‘T’m betting the two hundred you don’t, 
remember,’ said Wallingford, and they 
signed a memorandum of the bet, which 
they deposited with the rock-jawed pro- 
prietor, after that never-smiling gentleman 
had nonchalantly opened his safe and 
cashed Larry’s check. 

On Tuesday morning, Governor having 
lost and Short-Card Larry having impru- 
dently exulted to his friends over the two- 
hundred-dollar winning, Mr. Teller came 
around to Wallingford’s hotel with his 
pocket full of money to find there Badger 
Billy and Mr. Phelps, both of whom had 
come on similar business. 

““T suppose you got his coin on today’s 
sure thing,’ observed Larry with a scowl, 
he being one to whom a bad temper came 
natural. 

“Three hundred of it,’’ said fat Badger 
Billy triumphantly. ‘‘Today he has a 
piece of Brie fromage by the name of 
Handicass.”’ 

“Which ought to be called Handcase,”’ 
supplemented Phelps, and the two threw 
back their hands and roared. ‘The cheese 
is expected to skipper home about the time 
thecrowd realizesthey’re off.’ Andtheyall 
enjoyed themselves in contemplation of 
what was going to happen to Handicass. 

“Got any more?”’ demanded Larry. 

“Not this morning,” returned Walling- 
ford, accepting his réle of derided ‘‘come- 
on” with fortitude. ‘“‘I want to save some 
for tomorrow’s bet.” 

“You see,” explained Billy Banting, 
puffing up his red cheeks with laughter, 
“Wallingford’s playing a system of pro- 
gression. He hikes the bet every day, 
expecting to play even in the finish.” 

“T see,’ said Larry, grinning; “‘but don’t 
you fellows hook all this easy money. 
Count me in for a piece of tomorrow’s bet.” 

He had a chance. MHandicass ran to 
consistent form with all the other “‘picks”’ 
—except the one accident, Razzoo—of 
the National Clockers’ Association, and on 
Wednesday, Wallingford bet four hundred 
on the ‘“‘information”’ which that concern 
wired to him and to Mr. Phelps. On that 
day, too, having received at breakfast-time 
a report from Beauty Phillips that the 
Whipsaw horse was still “‘meant,”’ he wrote 
careful instructions to Blackie Daw, then 
held his thumbs and crossed his fingers and 
touched wood and looked at the moon 
over the proper shoulder, and did various 
other things to keep Fate from sending 
home one of those tips as an accidental 
winner on either Wednesday or Thursday. 

Nothing of that disastrous sort happened, 
however, and his pet enemies, the quar- 
tet, having won from J. Rufus on Satur- 
day, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, had by this time pooled their 
Interests and constituted themselves 
Wallingford’s regular bookmaking syndi- 
eate. Their only fear on Friday morning, 
after Phelps had received his wire from 
Boston, was that Wallingford would not 
care to bet that day, since the horse which 
had been given out was that notorious 
tail-ender, Whipsaw! They invaded J. 
- Rufus’ apartments as soon as they got 
the wire, and were relieved to find that 
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Wallingford was still firm in his allegiance 
to the National Clockers’ Association. 

They were a little surprised, however, 
to find Blackie Daw at breakfast with 
Wallingford, but they greeted that old 
comrade with great cordiality, coupled 
with an inward fear that he might interfere 
with their designs upon Wallingford. 

“You haven’t been making a book 
against J. Rufus on the day’s races, have 
you?”’ inquired Phelps. 

“Not yet,” said Blackie, laughing, “‘ but 
I’m willing. What’s he on?” 

““Whipsaw,” interposed Wallingford. 

Blackie laughed softly. 

“T don’t know the horse,”’ he said, ‘‘ but 
I just seem to remember that he’s the joke 
of the track.” 

“No,” explained Larry; ‘“‘he’s too pain- 
ful to be a joke.” 

“What odds do you expect to get, 
Wallingford?” asked Blackie, reaching for 
his wallet. 

“Hold on a minute,” said Phelps hastily. 
“You don’t want to butt in on this, Daw. 
We've been making book for J. Rufus all 
week, and it’s our money.. You hold 
stakes.” 

“Don’t you worry,’ snapped Walling- 
ford, suddenly displaying temper; ‘‘there 
will be enough to go around. I’ll cover 
every cent you four have or can get,” and 
he pushed his chair back from the table. 
“This is my last day in the racing game, 
and I’m going to plunge on Whipsaw. 
I’ve turned into cash every resource [ had 
in the world. I’ve even soaked my 
diamonds and watch to get more. Now 
come on and cover my coin.” From his 
pocket he produced a thick bundle of bills 
of large denomination. ‘‘ What odds do I 
get? The last time Whipsaw was in a race 
he opened at twelve to one and I ought to 
get fifteen at least today. Here’s a thou- 
sand at that odds.” 

“Not on your life!’’ said Short-Card 
Larry. ‘‘I wouldn’t put up fifteen thou- 
sand to win one on any game.” 

“What’ll you give me, then? Come on 
for this easy money. Give me ten?” 

No, they would not give him ten. 

““Give me eight?” 

They hesitated. He immediately slid 
the money in his pocket. 

“You fellows are kidding. You don’t 
want to make book for me. I’ll take this 
coin out to the track and get it down at 
the long odds.”’ 

His display of contemptuous anger 
decided them. 

“Tl take my share,” asserted Short- 
Card Larry, he of the quick temper, and 
among them the four made up the money to 
eover Wallingford’s bet. 

“‘Here’s the stakes, Blackie,’ said Wall- 
ingford, passing over the money toward 


him. ‘Youre all willing he should hold 
the money?” 
They were. They knew Blackie. 
“Moreover,” observed Yap Pickins, 


meaningly, ‘‘we’ll keep close to him.” 

‘“Here’s another thousand that you can 
cover at five to one,” offered Wallingford, 
counting out the money. 

Now they were as eager as he. 

“We'll take you,” said Teller, “but Ill 
have to go out and get more mezuma.”’ 

“All right. Bring all you can scrape 
together and I’ll cover the balance of it 
at two to one.” 

For just one moment they were sus- 
picious. 

“Look here,” said Billy Banting, ‘do 
you know something about this horse?” 

“Tf I did I wouldn’t tell. Don’t you 
know that I can get from fifteen to twenty 
at the track? Why do you suppose I want 
to make such a sucker bet as this? It’s 
because I’d rather have your money than 
anybody else’s; because I want to break 
you!” 

He was fairly trembling with simulated 
anger now. 

“Tf that’s the case you’ll be accommo- 
dated,” said Teller with an oath. ‘‘Come 
on, boys; we’ll bring up a chunk of money 
that’ll stop allthis four-flush conversation.”’ 

Mr. Phelps, having already ‘‘ produced 
to his limit,”’ stayed with Wallingford while 
the others went out. First of all, they 
dropped in at a quiet poolroom where they 
were known, and made inquiries about 
Whipsaw. They were answered by a 
laugh, and an offer to ‘“‘take them on for 
all they wanted at their own odds,” and, 
reassured, they scattered, to raise all the 
money they could. They returned in the 
course of an hour and counted down a sum 
larger than Wallingford had thought the 
four of them could control. 


He was to find | 
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Delicious Breakfasts 


Shot 


The craze of today in cereals is the food shot from guns. 

There is nothing else like it—nothing even half so good. 

By a patented process, the wheat or rice berry is puffed to 
eight times its size. It is made four times as porous as bread. 


from Guns 


Yet the coats of the grain are unbroken ; the shapes are unaltered. 
You have simply the magnified grain. 

The result is a food that is crisp and inviting —a food that melts in 
the mouth. The most wholesome and delicious cereal food in existence. 


Exact Size of Grains After Being Puffed 


Niles 


Quaker Puffed 
Wheat, 10c 


Quaker Puffed 


Rice, 13c 


This is the curious process: 

The whole grain is put into sealed steel guns. Then those guns 
are revolved, for sixty minutes, in a heat of 550 degrees. 

The moisture in the grain turns to steam, in that heat, and 
attains a terrific pressure. 


Then the guns are fired. Instantly the steam explodes every 


starch granule into a myriad particles. 
Thus the kernel of grain is expanded eight times. 
remains an unbroken berry, either of wheat or rice. 


Exploded by Steam 


Yet it 


These foods are the invention of Prof. A. P. Anderson, formerly 
of Columbia University. 

His object was to break the millions of starch granules: each 
into myriads of particles. 

That is the object of all cooking. For these particles must be 
separated, else the digestive juices can’t get to them. 

But other methods scarcely begin to do this. Most of the 
granules remain unaffected. Under this method, every starch granule 
is literally blasted to pieces. The digestive juices act instantly. 

Prof. Anderson has created the very ultimate in food —the most 
wholesome cereal food in existence. 

You don’t know what you are missing—you who go without 
these foods. When you once start to use them, nothing could get 
you to stop. Please order one package—do it today—just to hear 
what the children say. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
All the Patents controlled by The Quaker Oats Company 
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Conan Doyle 


Speaks of 


Sandow s Success 


“Tt is my firm belief that few 
men have done more for our 
country (England) during one 
generation than he. Every 
word he writes upon the sub- 
ject deserves the most care- 
ful consideration of not only 
the general public but also the 
medical faculty, with whom 
he has always worked.” 


This ‘generous expression of Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, M.D., I repeat for what it is worth. Let 
me say this, that no one knows better the work 
I have done and am trying to do than he. 


Perhaps, reader, you do not know what my 
work is. Let me then introduce it to you. There 
are plenty of men and women, not actually in 
the sick bed, who are far from well. Living a 
rapid life mentally but a sedentary life phys- 
ically, they find the body anything but an efh- 
cient servant. In too many instances the body 
has become master, requiring its owner to bend 
to its demands, hen one stops to think, it 
seems impossible to believe that this is a normal 
state of things. I do not believe it. | amcon- 
vinced that the physical man must be servant to 
the mental man. | know that the body can be 
trained by scientific exercise to a state of per- 
fect health. My work then is to put men an 
women in possession of health, by directing 
them in scientific exercise. And you my 
reader know that both true happiness and 
true success wait on health. 


When! wasaladI was puny and delicate. That 
I afterward acquired strength and perfect health 
I owe solelyto scientific exercise. It was natural, 
therefore, that | became convinced that what 
was good for me was good for other people. 


During those years when | was making public 
appearances in America, Europe and Australia, 
I studied the question of health and strength, 
not only as it affected myself but _as it 
affected men and women in general. My 
opportunities were unlimited. I came in close 
contact with physicians everywhere who were 
interested in the relation between health and 
scientific exercise. Men and women by scores 
came to see me to ask what | thought physical 
culture could do for them. 


Of those years of study my system of scien- 
tific physical culture is the result, and it is the 
effects of that system of which Sir Conan Doyle 
has so kindly spoken. 


In England this system has been working out 
with splendid success for several years. I teach 
it in my Institute in St. James St., London, and 
also by correspondence to pupils in the British 
Isles, the Colonies and on the Continent. 


I have recently written my views in “Health 
From Physical Culture.’ I think you will find 
it well worth reading, particularly if from any 
cause you lack the health and vigor necessary 
to your work and your happiness. | say you 
will be interested because my methods have 
been tried in ten years by not less than forty 
thousand persons, and, according to the inves- 
tigation of London “ Truth,” 99% of them have 
been greatly benefited, and with 94% of them 
my methods have been completely successful. 


My work divides itself into two classes. One 
is the training of the body until its chronic dis- 
abilities leave it: in a word, health. The other 
is igure culture for women and physical devel- 
opment for men, or physical beauty. Both 
branches are fully described in my book. 


Sp yee 


A copy of my book ‘‘Health From Physical Culture" 
will be sent free to any reader who will write to 


Sandow’s Correspondence Instruction, Dept. O 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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out later that they had not only converted 
their bank accounts and all their other 
holdings into currency, but had borrowed 


were known. Wallingford, covering their 
first five thousand with one, calmly counted 
out an amount equal to one-half of all the 
rest they had put down, passed it over to 
Blackie to hold, then flaunted more money 
in their faces. 

“This is at evens if you can scrape up 
any more,” he offered sneeringly. 
soak your jewelry.” 


noted the absence of Larry’s ring and of 
Billy’s studded watch-charm. Phelps was 
the only one who still wore anything con- 
vertible, a loud cravat-pin, an emerald, set 
with diamonds. 

“Give you two hundred against your 
pin,” said he to Phelps, and the latter 
promptly took the bet. 

“Are you all in?” asked Wallingford. 
They acknowledged that they were “‘all 
hoe 

“All right, then; we’ll havea drink and 
go out to the track. You'll want to see this 
race, because I win!” 

They were naturally contemptuous of 
this view, even hilariously contemptuous, 
and they offered to lend Wallingford money 
enough, after the race, “‘to sneak out of 
town, and hide.” 

While they were taking the parting drink 
Blackie Daw slipped into Wallingford’s 
bedroom for just one moment “‘to get a 
handkerchief.’’ There he found, mopping 
his brow, a short, thick-set chap known as 
Shorty Hampton, a perfectly reliable and 
discreet betting commissioner. 

“T was just goin’ to duck,” growled 
Shorty in a gruff whisper. “I’ve got two 
or three other parties to see. I’ve been 
suffocating in this little room for the 
last hour, waitin’.”’ 

“All right. Here’s the money,” said 
Blackie, and handed him half the stakes 
which had just been intrusted to his care. 
‘‘Spread this in as many poolrooms as you 
can; get it all down on Whipsaw.”’ 

“Three ways?”’ asked Shorty. 

“ Straight, every cent of it,” insisted Daw. 
“No place or show-money for us today.”’ 


VI 


NM THE track they saw Beauty Phillips 
alone in the grandstand, and joined 
her. Wallingford introduced Blackie, and 
they chatted with her a few moments, then 
Wallingford took him away. He did not 
care to have Jake Block see them with her 
until after the fourth race. As they moved 
off she gave Wallingford a quick, meaning 
little nod. 

True to Pickins’ threat the quartet kept 
very close indeed to Daw, but, during 
the finish of the rather exciting third race, 
Blackie, manceuvering so that Wallingford 
was just behind him, slipped from his pocket 
the remaining half of the stake-money. 

“Well, boys,” said Wallingford blandly, 
the money safely tucked away in his own 
pocket, ‘‘I still have a little coin to wager 
on Whipsaw. Do you want it?” 

“No; we're satisfied,” returned Larry 
dryly. 

“All right, then,” said Wallingford. 
‘“‘I’m going down and get it on the books.” 

Harry Phelps sighed. 

“Tt’s too bad to see that easy money 
going away from us, Pink,” he confessed. 

Jake Block spent but little time that 
afternoon in the grandstand by the side of 
Beauty Phillips and her mother. From 
the beginning of the racing he was first in 
the stables and then in the paddock with 
an anxious eye. He was lined up at the 
fence opposite the barrier for the start of 
the fateful fourth, and he stood there, after 
the horses had jumped away, to watch his 
great little Whipsaw around the course. 
But Beauty Phillips was not without com- 
pany. Wallingford sauntered up at the 
sound of the mounting bell and sat confi- 
dently by her. 

“Did you get it all down, Jimmy?” she 
asked. 

“Every cent,’ said he, wiping his brow 
nervously. ‘‘Did you?” 

“Mother and I are broke if Whipsaw 
don’t win,”’ she confessed with dry lips. 
““What do you suppose makes Mr. Block 
look up here with such a poison face every 
two or three minutes?” 

Wallingford chuckled hugely. 

“‘The odds,” he explained. 
them to slivers.” 

Blackie Daw, attended by three of his 


“Tve cut 


guard, came over to join them, Blackie evi- 
dencing a strong disposition to linger in the 


all their credit would stand wherever they | 


“cc Go F 
Before making that suggestion he had 
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rear, for he was taking a desperate chance 
with desperate men. If Whipsaw lost he 
had his course mapped out—down the 
nearest steps of the grandstand and out to 
the carriage-gate as fast as his legs would 
carry him. ‘There, J. Rufus’ automobile 
was to be waiting, all cranked up and 
trembling, ready to dart away the mo- 
ment Blackie should jump in. Just as 
Blackie and the others joined Wallingford 
and Beauty Phillips, Larry Teller came 
breathlessly up from the betting-shed. 

“There’s something doing on_ that 
Whipsaw horse,’ he declared excitedly. 
“He opened at twenty to one—and in 
fifteen minutes of play—either somebody 
that knows something—or a wagonload of 
fool-money—had backed him down to 
evens. Think of it! Hvens!”’ 

There was a sudden roar from the crowd, 
more like a gigantic groan than any other 
sound. They were off! One horse was left 


_ at the post, but it was not Whipsaw. Two 


others trailed behind. The other five were 


' away, well bunched. At the quarter, three 


horses drew into the lead, Whipsaw just 
behind them. At the half, one of the three 
was dropping back, and Whipsaw slowly 
overtaking it. Now his nose was at her 
flanks; now at the saddle; then the jockeys 
were abreast; then the white jacket and 
red sleeves of Whipsaw’s rider could be 
seen to the fore of the opposing jockey, 
with the two leaders just ahead. At the 
three-quarters, three horses were neck and 
neck again, but this time Whipsaw was 
among them. Down the stretch they came 
pounding, and then, and not until then, 
did Whipsaw, a lithe, shining, little brown 
streak, strike into the best stride of which 
he was capable. A thousand hoarse 
watchers, aS they came to the seven- 
eighths, roared encouragement to the 
horses. Whipsaw’s name was much among 
them, but only in tones of anger. Men and 
even women ran down to the rail, stood on 
tiptoe with red faces, shrieking for Fashion 
to come on, begging and praying Fashion 
to win, for Fashion carried most of the 
money; and the shrieking became an 
agony as the horses flashed under the wire, 
Whipsaw a good, clean length and a half 
in the lead! 

As the roaring ag apa in one high, 
abrupt wail, Beauty Phillips, who never 
knew emotion or excitement, suddenly 
discovered, to her vast surprise, that she 
was upon her feet! that she was clutching 
her throat for its hoarseness! that she was 
dripping with perspiration! that she was 
faint and weak and giddy! that her blood 
was pounding and her eyeballs hurt; and 
that she had been, from the stretch down, 
jumping violently up and down and shriek- 
ing the name of Whipsaw! Whipsaw! 
Whipsaw! Whipsaw! 

A frenzied hand grabbed Blackie Daw by 
the elbow. 

‘‘Duck, for God’s sake, Blackie!” im- 
plored the shaking voice of Billy Banting. 
“Go down to the old joint on Thirty-third 
Street and wait for us. We’ll split up that 
stake and all make a get-away.” 

“Not on your life!’ returned Blackie 
calmly, and pulled Wallingford around 
toward him by the shoulder. “‘I shall have 
great pleasure in turning over to Mr. 
Wallingford the combined bets of the 
Broadway Syndicate against that lovely 
little record-breaker, Whipsaw.”’ 

“‘Tt’s a good horse,” said Wallingford 
with forced calmness, and then he began to 
chuckle, his broad shoulders shaking and 
his breast heaving; ‘‘and it was well 
named. I fawncy the Broadway Syndicate 
book will now go out of business—and 
with no chance to welch.” 

“All we wise people knew about it,” 
Blackie condescendingly explained to the 
quartet. ‘You see, 1 am running the 
National Clockers’ Association.” 

Before the voiceless Broadway Syndi- 
cate was through gasping over this piece 
of news, Jake Block came stalking through 
the grandstand. Though elated over his 
victory and flushed with his winnings, he 
nevertheless had time to cast a bitter 
scowl in the direction of Beauty Phillips. 

“The next time I hand any woman a 
tip you may cut my arm off!” te declared. 
“T’m through with you!” 

““Who’s that?’ asked Larry Teller, 
glaring after the man who had mentioned 
the pregnant word ‘“‘tip.” 

‘Jake Block, the owner of Whipsaw,’’ 
Wallingford was pleased to inform him. 

_ “It’s a frame-up!”’ shouted Billy Bant- 
ing. 

A strong left hand clutched desperately 
at Blackie Daw’s coat and tore the top 
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Built On 


Smart Lines 


These illustrations 
show two styles of 
““Nufangl’’ Dress 
trousers—the ‘“Peg- 
Top’’ and the ‘“Con- 
servative’ —cut to 
conform to the exact- 
ing lines of the new 
fall fashions. The 
‘‘Nufanel’’ principle 
of waist adjustment 
is applied to both— 
no straps, no buckles.. 


Present 


Trousers _ 


have vents at the side seams, 
each fastened by two snap fas- 
teners that permit of six varia- 
tions in waist measurement, 
totaling nearly five inches. 

“Nufangl”’ trousers are what 
are known as “hip pants ”— 
neither suspenders nor belt are 
necessary, the hips sustaining 
the weight of the garment so that 
it fits easily and comfortably 
without a pucker or wrinkle 
anywhere. 

Leading clothiers have 
‘““Nufangl’’ trousers in all sea- 
sonable weights and fabrics. 


Prices $4 to $9 


If not at yours, we will refer you to 
our agent in your town, or supply di- 
rect by EXPRESS PREPAID. Only 
waist and length measurements 
necessary. Write for samples of 
“ Nufangl’’ fabrics specifying style 
of trousers preferred. Enclose 
two cents to pay postage. 


PRESENT & COMPANY, ® 
592 Broadway, NewYork City. 
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ournal of 
Modern Construction 


My Concrete Magazine, inits third year, is the most 
up-to-date, artistic, home builder’s monthly maga- — 
zine published; specializing cement constructions 


“Concrete, The Coming Material” 


This magazine will give you new designs for residences in 
cement, new ideas in building and will tell you of the new 
=, methods and new ma- 
terialsnow used. Each | 
fm issue 32 pages, size 
A 9x12, well illustrated. 
Regular departments 
covering the Cement 
User, Painting and 
Finishing, Notes on 
Building, Correspond- 
ence. Subscription 
$2.00 a year, 


My Big Offer 

To introduce the 
“Journal of Modern 
Construction’”’ to 


An All Cement Exterior. 
cement users and prospective builders, I offer to send to each 


subscriber, 
’ A Book of 100 Plans 

for concrete block, all cement and English half timber de- 
signs, containing the newest and most interesting collection 
of good cement work yet published. In addition to the 100 
designs with floor plans, descriptions and cost estimates, are 
many photo productions of beautiful homes built of concrete 
and in combination with English half timber work. 

A copy of this splendid big book and one year’s subscrip- 
tion to the “‘Journal of Modern Construction’’ $2.00. 


Max L. Keith, 175 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


“Little Clinchers” 
defy the ice 


No matter how slippery the road or how 
steep the hill they'll carry you over it safely. 

You should have ‘‘ Little Clinchers’’ on 
your winter shoes, and see that the old folks 
have them on theirs. Half a minute for ad- 
justment—no nails, screws or rivets. Invis- 
ible. Comfortable. Durable. 

Keep them on indoors—snap the heel-plate 
under instep and the spikes will be entirely 
out of the way. Floors and carpets are safe. 

“Little Clinchers’’ are better than accident 


insurance. Steel, with specially hardened 
points. 25c a pair 
At your Hardware, Shoe or Department 
stores. Or, postage free, by 
Paul E. Lehman Co. 
26 Bible House, New York City 


Dealers write us for prices. 


a This bank affords every assur- 
| ance of safety for deposits and 
pays 6% per annum. Please 
Booklet ‘‘S.’? 


FIRST TRUST 4" SAVINGS BANK |¥ 
BILLINGS, MONT. Ju 
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button off, and an equally strong right 
hand grabbed into Blackie Daw’s inside 
coat-pocket. It was empty, Pickins found, 
just as a stronger hand than his own 
ipped him until he winced with pain. 

“What have you done with the stakes?” 
shrieked Pickins, trying to throw off that 
grip, but not turning. 

“What’s it your business? But, if you 
want to know, all that stake-money was 
bet in the shed and in the books about 
town—on Whipsaw to win!” 

The broad-shouldered man who had 
edged up quite near to them during the 
race, and who had interfered with Pickins, 
now stepped in front of the members of 
the defunct Broadway Syndicate. They 
only took one good look at him, and then 
fell back quite clamily. In the broad- 
shouldered giant they had recognized 
Harvey Willis, a quite capable Broadway 
policeman and a friend of Wallingford, off 
for the day in his street clothes. 

“Run along, little ones, and play tricks 
on the ignorant country folks from Harlem 
and Flatbush,” advised Beauty Phillips 
as she took Wallingford’s arm and turned 
away with him. ‘‘You’ve been whip- 
sawed!” 


THE TWISTED 
FOOT 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Instead, he returned to the other room, 
replaced his lamp on the table, and stretched 
out in the long chair to wait. Nobody 
came. Through the open door he could 
hear the steady voice of the breakers far 
out on the reef, and could see, still farther, 
the slow diffusion of morning on the edge 
of the ocean. His legs were cold and grow- 
ing numb. But this did not matter, noth- 
ing mattered. . .. ; 

It was still dark, the lamp still burned, 
when he woke, or rather stirred in a drunken 
lethargy of sleep and exhaustion. A light 
step sounded at the door, through which 
swung the tall body of a young man in 
white, barefooted, with trousers rolled 
above his knees and a stick in his hand. 

David, too drowsy to move or speak, 
saw the newcomer limp across the thresh- 
old, and stand, as though musing, in the 
little circle of lamplight. The young man’s 
face was of a singular and winning beauty 
—thin, sallow, and almost feminine in its 
lines, but with the lips of a commander, 
and with bright, gray eyes, sad but quick, 
mournful but haughty. 

“And live alone,” said the stranger in a 
tone of deep disgust. ‘‘‘ And live alone in 
the something glade!’ What ass wrote 
that, I wonder? Wish he were here once! 
I’d see he was fed up with that sort of 
thing. What rot!”’ 

The voice was pleasant, though void of 
inflection, like that ofa man long grown used 
to thinking aloud. David got unsteadily 
to his feet. At the sound of this move- 
ment the man in white wheeled with an 
instant and shocking violence, flinging 
upward the object which David had taken 
to be a stick. In the lamplight it now 
shone surprising and formidable—a short, 
heavy Mannlicher carbine. 

For all his sudden start the young man’s 
handsome face had not altered by a line; 
but his voice rose brisk and ready, with a 
kind of engaging insolence. 

“Who the devil are you? And where 
did you get my shooting-jacket?” 

Tired as he was, and befuddled with 
sleep, David roused as at a blow. No man 
had ever spoken to him in that vein, or 
fixed him with such a hateful stare. 

“T fell overboard,’ he answered coldly, 
“night before last. Two men in a banca 
‘ade me up—at least, I made them. I 

nded here less than an hour ago. And as 
for your jacket, it was in the banca. I had 
to wear something.” 

‘Quite so.”” The gray eyes watched 
him, very hard and bright. ‘‘And where 
are your two friends?”’ 

“Gone, I hope,” said David with rising 
anger. “I never saw them before.” He 
explained stiffly, giving back stare for 
stare. ‘And that’s all I can tell you.” 

“You're a Yankee, aren’t you?’’ said the 
other curtly. “I’ve seen Yankee beach- 
combers—plenty—but never quite such a 
blighter as you, my friend.” 

He stood back, significantly clear of the 
err ey: 

“Tell your two black-and-tans,” he went 
on, ‘‘that I carry this gun now. And, by 
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Records 
New Style 1909 Outfits 


Why Don’t YOU Get This 


Phonograph 


On FREE TRIAL? 


For almost four years I have been making the most liberal phonograph offer 
ever known! I have given hosts of people the opportunity of hearing the genuine 
Edison Phonograph right in their own homes without a cent of cost to them. 

So far you have missed all this, Why? Possibly you don’t quite understand my offer yet. Listen — 


@ with one dozen Edison Gold Moulded and Amberol Records, for an absolutely free 
e trial. I don’t ask any money down orin advance. There are no C. O. D. ship- 


I will send you this Genuine Edison Standard Outfit (the newest model), complete 


ments; no leases or mortgages on the outfit; no papers of any sort to sign. Abso- 
lutely nothing but a plain out-and-out offer to ship you this Phonograph together with a dozen records of your own selection on a 
free trial so that you can hear it and play it in your own home. I can’t make this offer any plainer, any clearer, any better than it 
is. There is no catch about it anywhere. If you will stop and think just a moment, you will realize that the high standing 
of this concern would absolutely prohibit anything except a straightforward offer. 


Why I Want to Lend You This Phonograph: 


I know that there are thousands and thousands of people who 
have never heard the Genuine Edison Phonograph. I can’t 
tell you one-twentieth of the wonders of the Edison, nothing I can 


I have decided on an easy 


Our Easy Payment Plan: payment plan that gives 


you absolute use of the Phonograph while paying for it. $2.00 a 
month pays for an outfit. There is absolutely no lease or mort- 


say or write will make you actually hear the grand full beauty of 
its tones. No words can begin to describe the tender, delicate 
sweetness with which the genuine new style Edison reproduces 
the soft, pleading notes of the flute, or the thunderous, crashing 
harmony ofa full brass band selection. The only way to make 
you actually realize these things for yourself is to loan you a 
Genuine Edison Phonograph free and let you try it. 


? « All I ask you to do is to invite as 
You Don t Have to Buy It: many as possible of your friends to 
hear this wonderful new style Edison. You will want to do that anyway 
because you will be giving them genuine pleasure. I feel absolutely certain 
that there will be at least one and probably more who will want an Edison 
of theirown. If they don’t, if not a single one of them orders a Phono- 
graph (and this sometimes happens), I won’t blame you in the slightest. 
I shall feel that you have done your part when you have given these 
free concerts. You won’t be asked to act as our agent or even assist 
in the sale of a single instrument. 


If You Want to Keep It 


that is, if you wish to make the Phono- 
graph your own, you may do so, but 
it isnot compulsory. I am asking 
you merely to send for a free 
demonstration. 


LOOK FOR THIS 
TRADE MARK 


ON EVERY INSTRUMENT 


(.Gdison, 


Edison Phon. Distrib’rs, Edison Block, Dept. 4011, Chicago 


gage of any kind, guarantee from a third party, no going before 
a notary public, and the payments are so very small and our 
terms so liberal that you never notice the payments. 


Get the Latest Edison Catalogs 7 4 


Just sign your name and address on the attached 
coupon now and mail it to us. I will send you our 
superbly illustrated Edison Phonograph Catalog, 
the very latest list of Edison Gold Moulded Rec- 
ords (over 1,500 of them in all languages) and 
our Free Trial Certificate entitling you to this 
grand offer. Sign the coupon now, get 
these catalogs and select your records 
atonce. Remember the free concerts. 


Sign the coupon 
right now 
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Keeps 
Hot 
Liquids 
Hot 


Don’t Be Deceived 
By Imitations 


Every great success brings in its wake 
a horde of weak imitations and substitutes. 
The American Thermos Bottle Company feels 


that it is performing a duty to the public in warn- 
ing them against imitations and infringements of 


The 
THERMOS 


Bottle 


Because of its original and basic patents, the 
Thermos Bottle cannot be successfully imitated. 
Infringers have succeeded in getting a case or 
jacket to resemble the Thermos Bottle. 

The Thermos is the original and perfect tem- 
perature retaining bottle—Thermos fulfills every 
claim made for it. 


Sold and guaranteed by over 30,000 dealers 
throughout the world. If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, we will ship direct, prepaid, on receipt 


of price. Pints $3.75; quarts $5.75. 
| Write for Booklet F 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. OF NEW YORK 
Cor. Broadway and 27th Street, New York City 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Everyone 
Who Writes. 


A.L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., has discovered a process of making a new 
kind of paint without the use of oil. He calls it 
Powdrpaint. It comes in the form of a dry powder 
and all that is required is cold water to make a 
paint weather proof, fire proof and as durable as oil 
paint. It adheres to any surface, wood, stone or 
brick, spreads and looks like oil paint and costs 
about one-fourth as much, 


Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manuf’r., 6 North St., 
Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free trial 
package, also color card and full information show- 
ing you how you can save a good many dollars. 
Write to-day. 


Our book shows all the latest ideas in Bungalow 
construction. Contains over 200 designs and floor 
plans, giving dimensions, arrangement of rooms 
and estimated cost. Price $1.00 postpaid. Cement 
Houses and How to Build Them, 77 designs, $1.00. 


Radford Architectural Company, 261 Broadway, New York 


Stereopticons 


With approved equipment for the Lec- 
ture Hall, School, Church and Lodge. 
Views covering all subjects for instruc- 
[jy tion and amusement. Profits assured in 
giving public entertainments, siall 
capital required. Write for catalogue. 


a McALLISTER MFG. OPTICIANS 
Established 1783 Dept, 21, 49 Naseau St., New York 
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the way, keep the jacket. Now that you’ve 
worn it I can easily do without.” 

For a moment David could not trust 
himself. Then, very pale, and with fingers 
missing the buttons, he ripped off the 
crumpled khaki, and stood forth naked. 

“So can I,”’ he said in a voice that shook. 
‘“‘T heard your dog barking on shore, and 
thought it was a white man’s dog. A 
natural mistake, of course.” 

He stalked over to the Chinese chest, 
folded the khaki with great precision, and 
laid it down. As he did so, the locket 
struck forth a muffled click from the pol- 
ished wood. Catching up the jacket once 
more, David plunged his hand inside it. 
He was smiling queerly: this, he thought, 
was the man who carried her picture. 

“You see,” he announced, holding up 
thethin, silver case—‘‘ Yousee, I didn’t take 
everything.” 

He spoke bitterly, and yet it was with a 
pang, a sense of loss, that he laid the locket 
on the table. He was giving up, it seemed, 
not only the bit of metal, but all that it 
contained and signified, forever. This 
scornful and godlike young fellow in white 
he had thus far only despised; now he 
hated, as he saw him limp quickly to the 
table, and laying down the carbine snatch 
up the keepsake with boyish eagerness. 

‘‘Oh, I say!” cried the stranger, opening 
the silver shell, and looking for a mere 
instant, but with evident satisfaction, at 
the picture. ‘‘I wondered—I wouldn't 
have missed that for a—a good deal more 
than I can tell you.” He snapped the 
locket shut, and slipped it inside his tunic. 
‘‘She’s worth a thousand of you and me.” 

The speaker remained motionless, with 
his arrogant young face bowed in a sudden 
fit of humility, his lean fingers drumming 
on the table, and his eyes fixed upon some 
memory half a world away. 

This, to David, was worse than his plain 
insolence. Jealousy, the same jealousy 
which had tormented him in the boat with- 
out right or cause or sense, had flamed up 
afresh, but now real and redoubled in the 
presence of this handsome, imperious rival. 
He longed to ask the man to come outside 
and fight; but that, of course, was absurd. 

“T’m a fool,’ said David with convic- 
tion; and, leaving the scornful stranger in 
possession, he turned to the door, indifferent 
to a weariness that made him stagger. 

Into the long aisle of slender palms, 
through which burned a scarlet sunrise, 
he went out, naked and alone. 


TIT 


E HAD taken but a few steps, and 
those dizzily, when the stranger’s 
voice called him, clear and commanding: 

‘Wait a bit!’”? The man in white stood 
looking down from the doorway, with an 
altered countenance. ‘‘ We’re all fools, if 
it comes to that. I mean to say, if you’d 
lived here by your lonesome, like me, till 
you felt ready to beat your dog for not 
answering—why, ‘twould. have given you 
a start. A man with your face and build 
is no beachcomber, of course, and I beg 
pardon. You gave me something like a 
jump, you know, and your story was a bit 
of a shocker. Wasn’t it, now, to be fair?” 

David stood in doubt, still sulking. 

“‘T don’t see anything in my story,” he 
retorted, ‘‘to shock any man with a fair 
mind, or’’—he paused; then could not 
help adding—‘‘or a clear conscience.” 

His rival in the doorway laughed—a 
pleasant, easy laugh, which was good to 
hear, and which gave his face a look of 
captivating mischief. 

‘‘Dear chap,” he cried, “‘I haven’t 
either, upon my word! My mind’s a per- 
fect nest of suspicions, as yours would be 
if ”” He broke off and laughed again. 
“And conscience—mine’s about as clear as 
mud. Come back here! ~I like the way 
you took this.” 

But David, not to be cast off and whistled 
back so easily, turned to go. On the flat 
path his feet stumbled as if among hum- 
mocks; his eyes were dry and leaden in 
their sockets; and around him the slim 
trunks swayed and blurred. 

“Easy now!” coaxed a friendly voice. 
“Pins a little wobbly? Hold hard!” He 
could not tell whether he had fallen or not, 
but at all events he was now leaning on the 
Englishman’s shoulder heavily, and some- 
how without compunction. ‘‘Steady a 
bit! Only a step or two, now - 

What followed David could never recall, 
except that the stubborn terrier would not 
get off the bed for a long time, that the 
glass of whisky was tepid and potent, and 
that his host, limping painfully about on 
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scarred and mottled feet, was scolding him- 
self in a queer soliloquy. 

He remembered waking once, to see 
through a window the brightness of tropic 
day, the high palm-tops dazzling in silver 
spikes, as he rolled over into the infinite 
luxury of sleep. 

It was evening when he came to himself, 
restored to normal spirits, but hollow with 
hunger. A candle burned in a little sconce 
of bamboo, and on a chair, close by, lay a 
singlet, a suit of white, and canvas pumps 
coated with fresh pipeclay. He put them 
on with the gratitude of a man rescued 
from savagery. 

In the next room, beside the lamp, his 
host sat, opening a tin—a strangely menial 
task, it seemed, for a man with the face of a 
young emperor. 

“Hello!” he said cheerfully, and bent 
his shining head over the stubborn metal. 
“How are you?. Feeling peckish?”’ 

Through dinner he had little to say, but 
sat watching, with a quick smile when 
David looked up, a grave face between 
times, and always an air of studying his 
guest. A curry of tinned meat was fol- 
lowed by gula with fresh cocoanut milk; 
these by more whisky and tepid water, and 
then a handful of Mrs. Middleton’s che- 
roots. As soon as the blue wreaths of 
Burma tobacco were coiling around the 
lamp, the smokers leaned back and eyed 
each other across the table like friends. 

“TI see,” said the stranger, ‘‘you’re 
wondering. What, now?” 

David smiled. 

“Not for me to ask,”’ he replied. “‘But 
if you don’t mind, two things did seem odd 
—no servant, and that gun lying just 
where I can’t see it.” 

His host laughed, the same engaging 
laugh which robbed his face of all pride 
and all suspicion. 

““A good eye you have there, old chap.” 
He stooped, fished up the carbine from 
underfoot, and stood it against the wall. 
“Habit, that’s all. It wasn’t meant for 
you, lassure you. There it is—plain sight 
and equidistant, eh? Shows I trust you.” 

“‘Tdidn’tmean that,’ said David. ‘‘ Here 
I sit, wearing your clothes, eating your 
food, smoking your tobacco. You might 
carry a cannon in your lap. But you in- 
vited the question.”’ 

The other nodded. His handsome face 
fell serious again as he said very slowly: 

“‘T had a servant once, but the poor devil 
got frightened off—ran clear across the 
island at one go with his pigtail straight out 
behind him. I don’t mind saying 2 

The speaker paused, frowned slightly, 
then looked David square in the eye. ‘‘The 
fact is, I’m in a funk, rather. If they only 
knew they could bag me when they liked.” 

He leaned across, caught up the stubby 
Mannlicher, and, poising it athwart be- 
tween them, smiled queerly. 

“T told you I trusted you. Here goes!” 
He ran the side-bolt back and forth rapidly. 
The deadly mechanism gave out a smart 
succession of clicks, very loud in the still- 
ness of the little room. ‘‘ Not a cartridge 
in it, you see. What’s more’’—he leaned 
forward and whispered—‘“‘there’s not one 
inthe house. Finish! And I’m herealone.” 

Something in both voice and look gave 
suddenly to David an unaccountable sense 
of danger and solitude. He nodded, be- 
ginning to understand. 

“Bluff?’’ he ventured. 

“Quite so. Bluff.” The Englishman 
patted the empty carbine as though fitting 
the word to it. ‘‘Bluff: that describes the 
past month of my life here.”’ 

He replaced the gun against the wall 
and leaned back, smoking hard. Into the 
bare little cell of bamboo a silence seemed 
to pour, not only from the tall grove, but 
from the ocean beyond the reef, where the 
breakers no longer stirred. When the 
stranger spoke again it was with the tone- 
less voice and introverted gaze of a hermit. 

“‘Fate, suppose. I used to laughatsuch 
nonsense, but nights like these, of late i 
He smiled and shook his head slowly. ‘‘I 
feel certain, somehow. They’re back in 
this neighborhood. Yes, they’llget me. Do 
you remember Hamlet and the sparrow? 
Fate’s the word. ‘If it be not now, yet it 
will come: the readiness is all.’”’ 

Once more the grove and the ocean 

oured their stillness around the circle of 

mplight. The night was close and hot, 
without a breath. David, watching the 
thin, resolute face poised as if to answer an 
invisible enemy, felt no longer any spark 
of resentment, but only a nameless pity. 
This owner of the locket, for all his arro- 
gant beauty, was a man in trouble. In the 
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silence a: shadow of mortality seemed to 
touch that shining head. 

“Bukking to myself, eh?” The gray 
eyes brightened, and returned to the pres- 
ent with a snap. ‘Beastly habit. It’s 


your turn, dear chap. Do tell us the news 
outside. I haven’t seen a paper since 
Christmastime.” 


For the rest of that evening the two men 
talked of things from Home, wars, politics 
and small gossip from west of Suez—fa- 
miliar matters, now far off and strange in 
this tropic night on the rim of a neglected 
island. Before midnight the stranger rose. 

“Yawn away—don’t hide it,” he said. 
““We'll save some talk for morning. Bed’s 
the best place for you. I’ve another cot 
in behind.” 

It seemed the best place to David, who 
fell asleep as soon as he had tucked in his 
netting. In spite of weariness he slept ill, 
tossing in dreams painfully vivid, swift and 
interchangeable. He seemed to swim some- 
where in an ugly darkness, toward a circle 
of ocean—lighted as if by a magic lantern 
—which always receded, and into which 
jutted the black bows of a ship crowded 
high above with glistening yellow bodies of 
Chinamen. Suddenly, close beside him in 
the darkness, through an oval window of 
silver, appeared the face of the unknown 
girl whom he had surrendered, and who 
looked at him earnestly, as though, from a 
great distance and through unspeakable 
complexities, she were imploring him to 
help the other man. The black bow of the 
ship rushed between and cut them off, 
while a voice on deck called hoarsely, 
“ Anito!”? A ghost: the voice was right, 
she was no person, but an empty likeness 
blown down the wind of the world. Then 
the steward of the Santo Nifio was fishing 
for him, trolling a wire baited with biscuit. 

And then David was awake. He had 
blown out his candle, so that now the room 
was stuffed with a darkness dense as India- 
rubber, except toward the window, where 
the heavy screen of palms shut out the 
moon, but flickered slowly and made a 
turbid stirring of the night. As he watched 
this, David found himself wondering who 
They might be. ‘The vague pronoun 
haunted him drowsily, suggesting unseen 
and evil forces in ambush round the hut. 
Who were They? 

Another question vexed him. What 
could this man be, at whose table he had 
eaten, yet whose name—as he now re- 
called with a start—was totally unknown? 
Some trader in copra: the rancid smell of 
cocoanut oil, pervading the grove, gave the 
most plausible answer. 

As he lay wondering, a slight sound made 
him sit up in bed suddenly but warily. 
Underneath the floor of the stilted hut 
something moved with a stealthy, inter- 
mittent motion. Whether beast or man, it 
crawled beneath his very bed, toward the 
next room. David had raised his netting, 
and was about to slip through to the floor, 
when from below, somewhere near their 
dinner-table, sounded a faint rapping of 
knuckles against the floor boards. 

Silence followed. After an interval the 
knuckles rapped again; and this time a 
brushing of bare feet told David that his 
host was roused. Then the man’s voice 
murmured cautiously: 

“Siapa?”’ 

From under the floor a softer voice re- 
plied: 

“Sembilan.” 

The quick flare of a match, rubbed 


| against cloth, changed to the shaking 


light of a candle, instantly screened. With 
a creak, a loose board or small trapdoor 
was lifted. Through the woven wall, as 
through a basket, David saw the tall 
figure in white bend over the yawning 
square in the floor, from which, like a 
snake, a glistening, brown arm rose, with 
fist clenched. White hand and brown fist 
met for a second; the hand closed, the fist 
opened; then the arm sank from sight like 
a cobra into a conjurer’s pot. The man in 
white lowered the board into place, crossed 
to the table, and stood looking down. 
Furtively as he had come, the visitor 
scuttled away underneath. 

David lay back on his pillow, somewhat 
ashamed of his spying. They, whoever 
They were, had no part in this transaction. 
He, therefore, had none. This secret was 
the Englishman’s affair. But though con- 
science might make a guest lie down and 
turn his head from the lighted wall, con- 
science could not put him to sleep. He lay 
for a long time, wondering. 

Meanwhile, the man in the next room 
gave no sign of returning to bed; for his 
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and Almanac for 1909 contains 220 pages, 
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It tells all about chickens, their care, diseases 
and remedies. All about Incubators and how 
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Disclosed - 


Every successful poultryman knows important facts 
They are peculiar secret methods and 
discoveries he has made in his work with chickens. Asa 
rule he guards these with extreme care for they are the 
foundation of his success and a valuable asset of his busi- 
ness. He is not to be blamed for keeping them to himself. 


We Will Tell You These Secrets 


Which have cost poultrymen years of labor and thousands of 
dollars. They will cost YOU only a trifle and a few minutes’ time 
to write us. There is no man in the United States who has more 
friends among poultrymen than MicHAEL K. Boyer. A veteran 
chicken breeder himself, he knows the business from A to Z, 
and through his wide acquaintance and friendship he 
learned many of their most jealously-treasured secrets. This 
scattered material he has collected in book form, and we are 
offering it to the poultry raisers of America that they may share 
in the knowledge which these successful men 
Every secret printed in this book has been obtained in an hon- 
orable way, either by permission of the owner or through Mr. Boyer’s own experience. 


one is better known in the poultry 
Success has 
crowned his efforts as a breeder of 
blooded stock. Some years ago Mr. 
Felch compiled abreeding chart and published it. Later, 
Now he gives this 


‘Another well-known figure in the poultry world is 
George P. Burnham, and his secret method of breeding 


Mr. Boyer has contributed all the 

How to Have secrets which have made him the 
successful poultry breeder, pea 
is 
secret of securing fertile eggs by alternating males we 
believe is worth $100 to any big producer of setting 
eggs. It is something new, and the diagrammatic 
iiectration furnished by Mr. Boyer makes the matter 


An enterprising poultryman has ad- 
Feed at 15c vertised this secret for $5.00 and 
pledged those buying it not to disclose 
it. It has, however, long been known 
to Mr. Boyer, and the method has been fully explained 


Since the production of eggs is the 
very basis of the poultry industry, 
the ability to tell the laying hens in 
the flock without the aid of trap 
nests will put dollars in your pocket. Do not keep on 
It is well known that some 
hens never lay an egg, while others often not as good 


Of course we cannot go to the length of saying that all the information in the book is new to every one. 
It is said there is nothing new under the sun, and the Egyptians were hatching eggs by artificial heat cen- 
turies ago; but we do say that to the great majority of poultrymen these secrets are absolutely unknown. 


We Will Pay $10 For Any Secret Not in the Book 


If it is something both good and new, a check for Ten 
In submitting secrets address all communications to the 


Poultry Department of Farm Journal 


Farm JouRNAL for thirty years has conducted a poultry department known the country over for the 
It is the standard farm and home paper of the country, 
It is clean, bright, intensely practical; boiled-down; cream, 
Its contributors know what they are talking about, and can quit when they have said it: 
unusually strong poultry section, which of itself makes the paper valuable to every chicken owner, its 
other departments are ably conducted and widely quoted. It is for the gardener, fruit 
man, stockman, trucker, farmer, villager, suburbanite, 
girls. It is worth far more than the price asked for it and “‘Poultry Secrets 
more than half million subscribers pay five and ten years ahead —a very remarkable fact. 


We will send a copy of ‘‘ Poultry Secrets’’ and 
Farm JourNaL for five years, both for only 


And to every one who answers this advertisement before January 25th, who mentions 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Posr and who asks for it, we will send 
| Lincoln Farm Almanac, filled with Lincoln stories and helpful information, for 1 


| WILMER ATKINSON CO., 925 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Secrets 


has 


have acquired by long years of study 


We are Willing to Name Here 
Some of the Secrets 


Burnham's secret of mating fowls. 

Felch's method of breeding from an original pair, 
producing thousands of chicks and three dis- 
tinct strains. 

Mendel's Chart of Heredity. 

Secret of strong fertility by alternating males. 

Secret of knowing what to feed and how to feed it. 
The secret of having green food in winter. 

Secret of sprouting oats and barley for poultry 
feeding. 

Secret recipes for chick feed; practically the same 
feed is now sold on the market at a high rate. 
Secret of fatting poultry economically so as to 

make the most profit out of the crop. 

Secret of telling the laying hens of the flock. 

Secret of detecting age in stock. 

Secret of knowing how to judge dressed poultry. 

The only safe way of preserving eggs. 

A secret of dressing fowls so as to do the work 
quickly and thoroughly. 

An exposure of the methods employed by some 
fanciers to kill the fertility of the eggs. 

The winter egg crop and how to get it. 

Fatting turkeys for market. 

Hunter’s Secret of Success. 

Secret of the Philo System. 


There are Scores of Others 


not skim-milk, 
Besides its 


the women folks, the boys and 
> together. Its 


$1.00 


also a eA the 


‘BIRD MANNA 


makes CANARY and other SONG BIRDS SING, 1 
restores their health and makes their feathers grow. I 
is the wonderful Secret of the Andreasberg Breeders 0 
Germany. Mailed forlSc. Bird Bookfreeon application 
PHILA. BIRD FOOD CO., 408 N. 3d8t., Philadelphia 


Ornamental Wireand Steel Fence 


Cheaper than wood, 
combining strength and 
? art. Forlawns,churches, 
cemeteries. Send for L 
Free Catalog. Address 
my THE WARD FENCE CO. 

mt Box 694, Decatur, Ind. Tv0T" 


: 
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The Strubler Computing Scale Co., Elkhart, Indiana 
will have some city and provincial territory opel 
January 1st, for experienced scale men only. _Addres: 

STRUBLER COMPUTING SCALE COMPANY, 

Sales Department, Elkhart, Indiana. 


HE CIty. OF: 
NI DOLLARS 3% 


e° ° 

Sewer Pipe Making 
is the easy way of getting started in the 
concrete business. Concrete 
Sewer Pipe is preferred over 
vitrified clay pipe in thou- 
sands of localities — because 
cheaper, more durable and 
home manufactured. 


THIS SIZE PIPE 
is made for 35cafoot. Same 
size in Vitrified Clay costs 
(average) $1.20 a foot. 


$50 OUTFIT OF 
MIRACLE MOLDS 


starts youin this business—un- 
limited possibilities of growth 
—concrete is just beginning 
to be appreciated. 


SEWER PIPE MOLD CATALOG FREE 


World’s largest manufacturers of Concrete Machinery, 
we have started 3,000 in concrete business; we also 
take large contracts for concrete work anywhere— 
there is money in the business—1909 should be 
greatest concrete year yet. 


OUR 144-PAGE BOOK—750 Illustrations 


—explains processes and gives Soins 
full details in simple, untechnical ; 

style. Sent for 24c in stamps— 
your money back if not satisfied. 


Miracle Pressed Stone Co. 1 2 
1985 Wilder Street, Minneapolis, U.S. A. 


# Ten Days’ Free Trial 
iN len Days Free In 

LN \ We ship on approval, witliout a cent de- 

Ny posit, freight prepaid, DON’T PAY 

CENT if you are not satisfied after 


7 A 
\\ using the bicycle 10 Raves ; 
/ a bicycle or a pair 
i Do Not Buy priines from rae 
| at any price until you receive our latest 
| art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
fh) bicycle, and have learned our unheard af 
Ne Prices and Ciena Seed ea 
I is it will cost you to 
| One Cent write a postal and every- 
! thing will be sent you free postpaid by 
return mail. 
S\ information. 


You will get much valuable 

S Do not wait, write it now. 
+ TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, Built-up- 

Wheels and all sundries at half usual prices. 


¥ MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. L-55, Chicago 


ENJAMIN AIR R 
R MEN : 


but a pneumatic 

Not aToy gun operated by 
compressed air. Shoots with ten 
times the force of an ordinary spring gun, accu- 
rately. 10 or 15 cents pays for 1,000 shots. Barrel full 
nickeled, walnut stock. The ideal gun for shooting small game, a 
perfect rifle for target practice. Shoots through one-half inch pine 
board and more. Fully guaranteed. Sold by dealers and jobbers 
everywhere. Ifyour dealer does not sellit, write us. Sent prepaidin 
U.S. and Parcel Post countries upon receipt of price, $2.50. Address 


BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE & MFG. CO., 603 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


)} LEARN TAXIDERMY 
. 


At Home by Mail. We teach you howto 
mount all kinds of Birds and Animals, How to 
Tan Skins, Howto Make beautiful Rugs, Robes 
and Fur Garments, all in your spare time. 
Pleasant and wonderfully profitable. You can 
double your present income without difficulty. 
WE RE ANIEE SUCCESS or REFUND TUITION 
housands of successful graduates. 
FREE — write today for Illustrated Taxidermy Book, Copy 
of Taxidermy Magazine and full particulars of this work. 
Northwestern School of Taxidermy, Box 2 P, Omaha, Neb. 


‘ Here’s a Low Price! 


‘ | We sell our 240-Egg Incuba- 
tor for less than $11. Write 
and see howmuch less. Other 
sizes Incubators and Brooders 
just as low in price. Why pay 
f double our prices formachines 


Write 
for our 


Free Book | : aetaeg on Get our Free Book 
—learn how to raise poultry and run 
on Incubators W¥ Incubators. Write today—now. 


Reliance Incubator Co. Box 525, Freeport, Ill. 
VISIT YUCATAN FOR 

, / (MEXICO) 

Se lea climate and RECRE ATION 

Of the Tropics "is an” EDUCATION 

Its ancient monuments and won- REVELATION 


derful ruins are a 


Literature from Dept. A, ‘‘ WARD LINE,’’ NEW YORK 
P.O. Box 2 


or YUCATAN TOURS BUREAU 
Progress, Yucatan, Mexico 


Buy TOBACCO DIRECT From 
FACTORY Then you will learn to know the 


exquisite aroma of a pure, per- 
fectly blended, clean and wholesome smoke. 


? s The Aristocrat of 
French’s Mixture spon crete 
pleases instantly, and satisfies continuously. Fra- 
grant, rich, mellow and never bites tongue. Not 
sold by dealers, but direct to smokers in 


perfectcondition, Send 10csilver orstamps 
for Large Sample Pouch and Booklet. 


French Tobacco Co., Dept. H, Statesville, N.C. 


RATEKIN’S SEEDS 


Our Big Illustrated Seed Catalog is now ready. 
will be mailed free to all who are interested in 
the crops they grow. Address 


RATEKIN’S SEED HOUSE, Shenandoah, IOWA 
co RE ee err Mal 


Mated Pair BOOK 

= SQUAB RE 
From eggs Send for our handsome 1909 Free 
to squabs Book, telling how to make money 


breeding squabs. Market waiting. 
We were first; the size, beauty 
and prolific breeding of our 

Homers, and our modern 
yy, Ta methods, made a new 
business of squab raising. 


SS ty 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO, ,423 Howard St., Melrose, Mass, 
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candle remained burning, dim behind the 
screen, and once or twice the creak of rattan 
showed that he must be sitting, awake and 
restless, by his table. After a time the lid 
of the Chinese chest closed gently, and the 
lock clicked. David heard the man sigh, 
heard the crackle of stiff paper, and, 
presently, caught a fragrant whiff of hot 
sealing-wax. Then, in the same formidable 
stillness of the palm labyrinth and of the 
sea, a pen began to scratch like a lizard run- 
ning on a wall. 

The silence was great, the noise tiny. 
Long afterward David was to remember 
them both, and the amazing reflex of 
alarm, the sudden contraction and rebound 
of muscles, which sent him head first through 
the mosquito gauze, like a clown through 
a hoop, in panic-stricken somersault. The 
writer at the table had cried aloud—a 
single cry, at once cut short and lost in 
some instantaneous scuffle and fall. 

Plunging for the lighted door, David 
went down full length in a crash of broken 
wood and rolled among the splinters of a 
chair. His downfall, louder than the other, 
shook the house from end to end. When 
he had risen out of the tangle and, grasping 
the nearest fragment as a weapon, had 
darted into the next room, he had a con- 
fused sense of something dark vanishing 
through the open door—half imagined, 
half seen in the merest corner of a glimpse. 

What lay on the floor, however, caught 
and held all his eyesight, all his faculties. 

The man in white, with half his hair 
turned black, was struggling to rise. His 
head, lifted with extreme effort, caught 
the candle-light for a second, in which the 
black stain shone red. His eyes met 
David’s in a wavering look, without sight or 
knowledge, and suffered a strange revul- 
sion upward and backward, as if by part 
of the same force that wrenched him down 
again in a heap. 

It was needless even to look a second 
time; and yet David, though convinced, 
fell swiftly to his knees and ratified the 
certainty. The man had been cut down 
from behind, at one blow. 

Sick and incredulous, David got upon 
his feet and stared. 

The room showed no tragic signs, but 
remained as before, except that a yellow, 
tattered copy of Punch, which had screened 
the candle, now lay between the table and 
the door. 

He listened. The house, the grove, the 
whole island might have been the very 
centre in some archipelago of the dead; 
and when for a moment he stood in the 
door, nothing appeared but the slim, lurk- 
ing trunks, through which the long bow of 
coral sand shone like a snowdrift in the 
moonlight. 

Rage seized him at sight of all this un- 
moved solitude. 

“*Come in!” he cried, and shook his fist. 
“Come in here and finish the job!” 

The night received his challenge, and 
gave back no sound. 

Returning toward the candle he stooped 
and picked up the fallen paper. Across 
the pictured cover, stamped in red and 
still damp, was the print of a naked foot, 
with the great toe twisted out, flaring at 
right angles in no human fashion. He 
spread the sheet on the table and stared in 
a daze, as though the thing had been some 
unintelligible map. 

Presently the gleam of something bright, 
close by, led his gaze stupidly from the 
margin. . Under the candle, the silver locket 
lay open, the girl’s face looking up at 
him, serene and far removed from all this 
violence. 

Beside the locket, in turn, lay a small, 
oblong packet, wrapped in manila paper, 
tied with a neat blue-and-white twine of 
Japanese fibre, and sealed in red wax. A 
pen, not yet dry, lay across it in a splutter 
of ink. A moment ago he had heard that 
pen at work in the hand of a living man. 

It had written but three words on the 
packet: 

“For Miss Mary BY 

David looked at her face in the picture, 
then down at the other face below. Once 
more the same rage seized him, the same 
hatred of that inscrutable silence outdoors. 
He wagged his head stubbornly. 

“‘T’ll take it to her,” he promised aloud. 
“Tet them try 2 

He broke off, rebuked by the stillness of 
that other man; then, stooping again, he 
began to do the necessary things which 


remained. 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Editor’s Note— This story will be complete in 
three parts, P 
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YOUNG MAN! 


Are you content with your present 
position? Is it secure against the fellow who plans and studies after | 
office hours? Have you a good, firm hold on a big, life-long job? | 
Axe you fortified against the “age limit” ? | 


Sit down and think these questions over seriously. Don’t try to fool yourself. 
consciousness will find you out and tell you what you really are. 

How much can you save out of $15 or $20 a week? Are you ever “broke” ? Do you 
borrow to tide over till next pay day? Are you going to 
allow this to go on without becoming trained along special 
lines so you can command a large and satisfactory salary ? 

At 20 plan for 60 or you will find yourself in the 
“rainy days” of life without a cent laid by. Make 
the most of your youth — become an expert so that age 
will not affect your earning capacity, so your salary will 
be more at 40 than at 20 and as much at 60 as at 40. 

The training you receive from our Home Study 
Courses will so increase your value to the firm that 
you will be proof against age limitations—the years 


Your inner 


Free Information Coupon 


American School of Correspondence : 


Please send me free your 200-page 
bulletin of engineering information and 
advise me how I can qualify for position 
marked “* SAT. EVE. POST 1-16-09 


. - Electrical Engineer 
. . Draftsman 
. . Civil Engineer 


. . Telephone Engineer 
.. Heating and Venti- 
lating Engineer 


beyond 60 will be provided for before you reach the .. Mechanical Engineer .. Plumber 
“three score” period. .. Stationary Engineer .. Architect 
.. Structural Engineer .. Telegrapher 


Write for our valuable 200-page bulletin describing our com- 
plete Engineering Course—sent free for the coupon, ere is no 
obligation attached to this. We employ no agents. 


. - Municipal Engineer 
} .. Railroad Engineer 
. . Structural Draftsman 


WE HELP MEN HELP THEMSELVES 


. . Textile Boss 
. . College Preparatory 
Course 


Namie fe seatccasy athe aha ou cte sarnatega fosteane parted 
American School of Correspondence fh Address ..0.....-..-ccc:sssssssssssseeesssseeesessen 
Chicago, U.S. A. (Oar th ea eee se oe a i a 2 


STROMBERG 


Electric Chronograph 
a FOR 


TT Attached 


5) 4 1 i 
Employees’ In-and-Out Time Recording, Factory Time 11,‘ esr 


in the Cost Keeping, General Office Time Recording, Etc. U present 
: clock 
All time recorders in which the time- as 


keeping mechanism is self-contained are 
subject to derangement, because the clockwork is too 
delicate to withstand the constant jar and pounding. 

The Stromberg Electric Chronograph has solved 
the problem by taking the clockwork out of the re- 
corder itself and substituting a simple magnetic 
mechanism, actuated by electric current and con- 
trolled by an automatic make-and-break contact device which is attached 
to any ordinary office or factory clock. The clock keeps the time—the 
Chronograph records it. 

Any number of Chronographs may be run from the one clock and 
absolute agreement of time between them is always insured. 

The Stromberg Electric Chronograph prints right side up with a ‘‘plain 
English’’ date and time line giving year, month, day of month, hour and 
minute, and whether A. M. or P.M. The date as well as the time is automatic- 
ally changedand the stamp requires only monthly setting. This is accurately 
set with a key. The Stromberg Electric Chronograph is the best time 
recorder for all requirements. /¢ zs especially desirable for use as an 
employees’ time recorder, and for factory cost keeping—and the costof 
installing it is one-third that of the best device heretofore in use. O 


——; 


| 
| 
| 
/ 
/ 


Sa 


Se 


Ai S-.P. 
The Chronograph has automatically locked printing wheels, preventing any tamper- 4 J 
ing with its records. It has an automatic reversing ribbon-feed, giving 150,000 im- y 4 Stromberg 
pressions without change of ribbon. It has a time dial, which is operated in unison @ ElectricMfg. 
with the printing wheels by the electric current, and which provides an accurate Mf o3, a reeny 
desk or bench timepiece. For Employees’ In-and-Out Recording and Factory V4 ; Ohyeago, T 
Time Cost Keeping the Chronograph is fitted with Go a 
an adjustable gauge to use with card systems. @ , Please send me in- 


A formationsregarding use 
of thefStromberg Electric 
7 Chronograph for: 


y al Bimployets’ In-and-Out 
vd - Recorder. 


SES} Factory Time Cost Keeping. 


For further information, fill out and 
mail to us the coupon, checking on it 
the sort of time-recording in which 
you are especially interested. 


Stromberg Electric Mfg. Co. 
23 S. Jefferson Street DEE) Gensel Office Purposes, 
Chicago, Il. Y, on y r 


fore clock runs 
| 


any number yA seeeeee Reta. Sout sanctperesnsssedenpased atafoees onsets 
{ of stamps a (Give on thts line any other use desired) 
.) ee : 4 . f 

eS EEE Write Name and Address on the Margin 
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In America’s 

Flower Garden— 
California — where roses bloom in mid- 
winter, where oranges are ripe and 
ready to eat in January, where quaint 
old missions add to the enchantment. 


Golden State Limited 


VIA ROCK ISLAND LINES 


is the ideal train on which to make this 
ideal tip. Daily from Chicago and 
St. Louis to Los Angeles, Santa Bar- 
bara and San Francisco. 

Beautifully illustrated book, de- 


scribing train and trip, 
upon request. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, P. T. M. 
1814 La Salle Station, Chicago 


Pianos at Unusual Prices! 


The world’s largest music house 


LYON & HEALY 


announces a Clearing Sale of Pianos, owing 
to the Re-building of their warerooms. 
Nearly one thousand fine instruments are 
offered without reserve until all are sold. 
In this stock are a number of Steinway, Weber, 
Lyon & Healy and Washburn instruments. Also 
new and second-hand pianos of almost all well-known 
makes. Prices, $120, $140, $150, $165, $190, $200 
and upwards. This is an opportunity that will not 
occur again. Lyon & Healy must reduce their stock 
at once to facilitate Re- building. 
LYON & HEALY, 32 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 
Pianos Shipped Everywhere. Freight costs very little. 


Moving Picture Machines 


You Can Make BIG 
MONEY Entertain- 
ing the Public. 
Nothing affords better 
opportunities for men 
with small capital. 
Westart you, furnish- 
ing complete outfits 
and explicit instruc- 
\@ ee tions at a surprisingly 
low cost. 

THE FIELD IS LARGE, comprising the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 
Lodges and General Public Gatherings. Our Entertainment 
Supply Catalogue fully explains special offer. Sent Free. 
Chicago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn Street, Dept. L, Chicago 
pe ee 


BEST BIRDS, BEST EGGS, 
LOWEST PRICES 


All leading varieties pure-bred Chick- 
7 ens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. Largest 
. Poultry Farmin the world. Fowls Northern- 
raised, healthy and vigorous. Fowls, Eggs 
and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for 
our big 132-page book, ‘Poultry For Profit,” 

full of pictures. It tells you how to raise 
poultry and run Incubators successfully. Send 
10 cents for the book, to cover postage. 


J.W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 12, FREEPORT, ILL. 


Home Safety Razor 


4 new blades. Silver-plated razor, 12 blades 
and stropper in plush-lined leather case, 
You ought to send for one today. Quality guar 
mteed. Money back if not satisfied. 
BE. E. HOME MFG, CO., Philadelphia 


All Safety Razor Blades 2} c 


Including all double-edged blades espe- 
cially. Youcan’t afford to throw away your 

dull blades. We sterilize, resharpen and return your 
own blades better than new at this trifling cost. 
State make of blades and we will send you a con- 
venient mailing package free. Write today. Address 
KEENEDGE CoO., 800 Keenedge Bldg., Chicago 


sag SHORT STORIES — 1c. to 5c. a word. We 

Fi sell stories, plays, and book Manuscripts, 
Hon commission; we criticize and revise them 
nd tell you where to sell them. Story- 
Writing and Journalism taught by mail. 
end for free booklet, ‘“Writing for Profit ’’; 


f tellshow. The National Press ‘Association, 
™ 67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Pees that PROTECT 


Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt of 6cts, stamps 


Estab. 1869 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS 


() NINEINONE [= 
Get in on this. Combination = 


Rolling Pin. Nine articles combined. Lightning Seller, Sample 
free. FORSHEE MFG. CO., Box 302, Dayton, O. 
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THE MANAGER'S 
HARD-LUCK STORY 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


To the consternation of the manager the 
actor appeared at the last dress-rehearsal 
with his hair cut short. At the one time 
when it was necessary for his hair to be 
long, it was not. 

There is a great deal of complaint from 
some actors about contracts, yet the num- 
ber of actors who violate the conditions of 
contracts is larger than the number of 
managers who disregard their obligations. 
Every theatrical contract has a two-weeks’ 
clause which gives the manager the right 
to abandon the enterprise in the event of 
failure. This is only a fair precaution, in 
view of the fact that the entire financial 
risk is with the manager. Yet many con- 
tracts with actors are for the whole season 
(from thirty to thirty-five weeks), and some 
cover a period of several years. The mana- 
ger is as anxious to tie up a good actor as 
the actor is willing to be tied up. 

What the actor usually does not tell in 
his complaints about contracts is that he is 
always willing to gamble on the chances 
that a play has for success. In eight cases 
out of ten he will say: ‘‘I am willing to 
take the chance if you are.” 

In the matter of making contracts there 
is no artistic resentment. It is simply a 
sort of business hostility between buyer 
and seller. Each one wants to make the 
best terms for himself. 

An actor signs a contract for one hun- 
dred dollars a week. Before the ink is dry 
he says to himself: ‘“‘I ought to have one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars.’”’ This 
makes him grouchy. The manager signs 
a man for one hundred and fifty dollars a 
week and immediately says: ‘I could 
have got him for one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars.”” Then he feels sore at himself. 

The actor has a twin trouble-producer 
in the author. In some respects he is one 
of the greatest trials that the manager has. 
Nothing is so essential to theatrical suc- 
cess as a good play, for such a play can 
cover a multitude of acting sins. 

The bane of the manager is the author 
who insists upon staging his own play. In 
most cases the author knows as much 
about staging as a Hottentot knows about 
high society. There was a conspicuous 
example of this last winter when a very 
eminent English playwright insisted upon 
casting and staging his play. Among other 
things he brought over an English actress 
whom he was sure was not only the in- 
spired person for the leading-woman part, 
but a great actress as well. She was hope- 
less, and, largely on account of her very 
bad acting and the ghastly influence that 
she seemed to exercise, the play failed. 
One big New York manager will never sign 
a contract which gives the author the right 
to stage his piece. 

A misnomer in a title will often lose an 
audience for a play. Personally, I feel that 
there is an audience for every good play, 
just as there is a hearing for every good 
book. The job is to reach the audience. 
People go to the theater to be amused; 
they don’t want brain food. The classics 
in the drama are usually for the library. 

I could cite many cases where managers 
were abused by authors. Here is one. A 
manager went to an author who had scored 
some big successes with musical pieces and 
asked him to do a play for him. He paid 
him two thousand dollars down. The 
author outlined the play (the scenes were 
to be laid in Kentucky), and said: ‘‘Go 
ahead and have your scenery painted and 
get out your paper.” 

The manager did both of these. things. 
He even got time at a theater and selected 
part of his company. But the manuscript 
was not forthcoming. He waited a little 
and, in the mean time, started to rehearse 
the dancers. Stillno play. The time in the 
theater was coming. He appealed to the 
author, who told him he would furnish 
the play when he was ready. In despair 
the manager called in a hack writer, who 
wrote a first act around the scenery in six 
hours. Rehearsals were begun before the 
second act was turned out. By the end of 
the week the play was finished and in 
another week it had been produced. 

Of course, there are some authors (and 
an occasional actor) whom it is a pleasure 
and a privilege to know, and whose friend- 
ship and loyalty go a long way toward 
making this thorny managerial path worth 
traveling over. 
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We Start Boys 


in Business 


We have started thousands of boys 
all over the country in a profitable 
business on their own account. We 
will do the same thing for you, and 
will give you the capital with which 
to work. We wanta boy to represent 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


In every town. The work can be done after 
school hours on Thursdays and Fridays, and 
on Saturdays. It is pleasant, as well as profit- 
able. It throws a boy into touch with a good 
class of people and it gives him a splendid 
business training under desirable conditions. 
No Money Required to Begin. ‘The first week’s 
supply of 10 copies is sent free. ‘hese are sold 


at five cents a copy and provide the money to 
order the following week at wholesale prices. 


$250.00 in Extra Cash Prizes 


Besides a Shetland pony and cart, sweaters, watches, etc. 
These are in addition to the profits on the copies sold. 


Write for the free copies and everything necessary 
for trying the work, including a handsome booklet in 
which some of the boys tell how they made successes. 


CIRCULATION BUREAU 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


$513 CLEAR PROFIT IN 51 DAYS FROM AN INVESTMENT OF $150 
Ca) 
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Is the result from the operation of one 
American Box Ball Alley in Sullivan, Ind. 
Why not go into this business yourself? - It 
is the most practical and popular bowling 
game in existence. It will make big money in any 
town. These alleys pay from $25.00 to $65.00 each, 
per week. This is no gambling device, but a splendid 
bowling game for amusement and physical exercise. Liber- 
ally patronized by the best people of both sexes. Quickly in- 
stalled, conveniently portable. No pin boy needed. Receipts 
are nearly all profit. Nearly 5000 sold to date. We sell on pay- 
ments and our catalog is free. 


Write for catalog. AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 


PATENTEES, 1302 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


SOLD IN A 
SEALED BOX 


Y OOLLY'S , KLEANWELL (A MINIATURE TOOTH BRUSH.SENT 
ON.RECEIPT OF TWO CENTS F 


ALFRED HH. S 
82 CHAMBERS 
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The Graven 


Image 


of your goods should 
be artistic, truthful 
and convincing in 
order to help you 
make sales. Com- 
mercial Artists, who 
understand how to 
put “Selling Value” 
into illustrations— 
Expert Engravers, 
who know how to 
bring out the best 
points in your goods, 
are ready to serve 
you Day and Night. 


Barnes-Crosby Co. 
E. W. Houser, Pres. 


Artists—Engravers 


Catalog Makers 
215 Madison Street 
Chicago 


Branch Offices in fifteen 
Principal cities. 


Steel sectional filing cabinets are 
now made so much like wood that 
their true composition can only be 
detected by the sense of touch. 

Therefore they match up perfectly 
with quartered oak or mahogany 
fittings. 

But whether you select filing devices 
in wood or steel, get the best obtain- 
able—those made by the Globe- 
Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, whose agents 
sell at factory prices, which are uniform 
everywhere. 

Sold on approval—freight paid— 
catalogue on request. 


ing novelty ever 
% put out is our 


2-PIECE 
== DINNER 
==) PAIL SET 


Set consists of steel knife and fork with polished wood 
handles, brass riveted, sliding each into the other, as 
shown, Every working man buys one at sight. Get it 
while it’s new. Write today for special proposition. 
D. THOMAS MFG. CO.,17 Barney Block, Dayton, O. 


Palms, Ferns, Decorative 
Plants, etc., in immense va- 
riety, splendidly grown. We 
ship everywhere safely. Ask 
for catalog of 17 departments. 
Established 1883. 


Royal Palm Nurseries 
ONECO, FLA. 


TENT YOUR IDEAS 


$8,500 for one invention. Book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and 
“What to Invent” sent free. Send rough 
sketch for free report as to patentability. 
Patents advertised for sale at our expense 
in fourteen Manufacturers’ Journals. 

Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys, 


Est.loyears. 902 F.S8t.,Washington, D.C. 
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At home orin our ResidentSchool. Menand women 
artists earn good salaries ateasy work. Individual, 

v ¢ Practical instruction. We guarantee proficiency or 
money refunded. Graduatesassisted. Iustrating, 
Cartooning, Commercial Designing, Mechan- 
SDical, Architectural, and Sheet Metal Pattern 
‘ s Drafting taught by instructors trained in Eu- 
Ps rope andAmerica. Advisory Board approves lessons. 
Test work sent freeto find out your needsand probablesuccess. 
Telicourse wanted. Acme School of Drawing, 1317S. St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
a ER aN 


“Write Today 


We have a booklet that ought to 
be in the hands of every man or |} 
woman who is interested in a 


profitable investment for savings. 
: We pay 6 per cent. 
3 on Time Deposits. 
Calvert Mortgage and Deposit Company 
1047 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 


Better Bred Birds 


Your choice from 100 strains, the pay- 
ing kind. Bred from prize winners. 
Booklet on “Proper Care and Feeding 
of Chicks, Ducks and Turkeys,” 10c; 
Poultry Paper, 1 year,10c,Catalog Free, 


_ ROYAL POULTRY FARM, Dept. 232, Des Moines, lowa 
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THE MODERN 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


laboratory. If every case of suspicious 
sore throat in a child were promptly 
swabbed out and a smear from the swab 
examined at a laboratory, it would not be 
long before diphtheria would be practically 
exterminated (as smallpox has been by vac- 
cination), and this is what we are working 
toward and looking forward to. 

Our knowledge of the precise cause of 
diphtheria, the Klebs-Léffler bacillus, has 
furnished us not only with the cure, but 
also with the means of preventing its 
spread. While under certain circumstances, 
particularly the presence of moisture and 
the absence of light, this germ may live and 
remain virulent for weeks outside of the 
body, careful study of its behavior under 
all sorts of conditions has revealed the 
consoling fact that its vitality outside of 
the human or some other living animal 
body is low; so that it is relatively seldom 
carried from one case to another by articles 
of clothing, books or toys, and compara- 
tively seldom even through a third party, 
except where the latter has come into very 
close contact with the disease, like a doctor, 
a nurse or a mother, or—without disrespect 
to the preceding—a pet cat or dog. - 

More than this, the bacillus must chiefly 
be transmitted in the moist condition and 
does not float in the air at all, clinging only 
to such objects as may have become 
smeared with the mucus from the child’s 
throat, as by being coughed or sneezed 
upon. As with most of our germ enemies, 
sunlight is its deadliest foe, and it will not 
live more than two or three days exposed 
to sunshine. So the principal danger 
against which we must be on our guard is 
that of direct personal contact, as in kiss- 
ing, in the use of spoons or cups in com- 
mon, in the interchange of candy or pencils, 
or through having the hands or clothing 
sprayed by a cough or a sneeze. 

The bacillus comparatively seldom even 
gets on the floor or walls of a room where 


reasonable precautions against coughing | 


and spitting have been taken; but it is, of 
course, advisable to thoroughly disinfect 
and sterilize the room of a patient and all 
its contents with corrosive sublimate and 
formalin, as a number of cases are on 
record in which the disease has been carried 
through books and articles of clothing 
which had been kept in damp, dark places 
for several months. The chief method of 
spread is through unrecognized mild cases 
of the disease, especially of the nasal form. 
For this reason boards of health now al- 
ways insist upon smears being made from 
the throats and noses of every other child 
in the family or house where a case of 
diphtheria is recognized. No small per- 
centages of these are found to be suffering 
from a mild form of the disease, so slight as 
to cause them little inconvenience and no 
interference with their attending school. 
Unfortunately, a case caught from one of 
these mild forms may develop into the 
severest laryngeal type. If a child is run- 
ning freely at the nose, keep it at home or 
keep your own child away from it. A 
profuse nasal discharge is generally infec- 
tious, of influenza or other ‘‘colds,’’ if not 
diphtheria. 

This also emphasizes the necessity for a 
thorough and expert medical inspection of 
school-children, to prevent these mild cases 
from spreading disease and death to their 
fellows. By an intelligent combination of 
the two methods, home examination of 
every infected family and strict school 
inspection, there is little difficulty in stamp- 
ing out promptly a beginning infection, 
before it has had time to reach the propor- 
tions of an epidemic. 

One other step makes assurance doubly 
sure, and that is the prompt injection of 
all other children and young adults living 
in the family where there is a case of 
diphtheria with small doses of the antitoxin 
for preventive purposes. Its value in this 
respect has been only secondary to‘its use 
as a cure. There are now thousands of 
cases on record of children who had been 
exposed to diphtheria or were in hospitals 
where they were in danger of becoming 
exposed to it, with the delightful result 
that only a very small per cent of those so 
protected developed the disease, and of 
these not.a single one died! This protect- 
ive vaccination, however, cannot be used 
on a large scale, as in the case of smallpox, 
for the reason that the period of protection 
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BURROWES BILLIARD & POOL TABLE 


$1 Down puts into your home any Table worth from $6 to $15. $2 a month pays balance. 
Higher priced Tables on correspondingly easy terms. Wesupply all cues, balls, &c., free. 


BECOME AN EXPERT AT HOME 


The Burrowes Home Billiard and Pool Table is a scientifically built Combination Table, 
adapted for the most expert play. It may be set on your dining-room or library table, 
or mounted on legs or stand. When not in use it may be set aside out of the way. 
NO RED TAPE ~— On receipt of first instalment we will ship Table. Play on it one week. 
If unsatisfactory return it, and we will refund money. Write today for catalogue. 
THE E. T. BURROWES Co. 15 J STREET, PORTLAND, ME. 
if interested in BURROWES RUSTLESS FLY SCREENS, write for catalog S. 


“SOMETHING NEW 
UNDER THE SUN!” 


THE 


keystone Match Safe and Lighter 


It Lights the Match! 


A necessity in every home, office and business house. An inexpensive, successful 
lighter” for the cigar case. The only match device suitable for the billiard or 
pool room. Hangs on the wall. Sits on the desk, No scratching the walls and 
furniture. Press the lever and out comes a lighted match! Always ready. 
Simple and durable. Has receptacle for burnt matches. Works all standard 
matches. A perfected mechanical device. A great match saver. In a class 
by itself. The only thing of the kind in the market. Polished nickel or old 
copper finish. 


No Danger from Accidental Lighting 


Chief Archibald, of Cincinnati Fire Department, says: ‘‘I cannot speak too highly of 
The Keystone Match Safe and Lighter froma standpoint of safety and protection against fire.’’ 


Introductory Sale Price, Express Prepaid, Only $1.50 


Mention Express Company and Express Office Address 
Sample, Terms and Territory on receipt of $1.50. 
Agents Wanted. Ready seller. Nocompetition. Easy money. Write today. 
ARTHUR L. McKINNEY & CO., Redkey, Indiana 


Exclusive Distributors for U. S. and Canada. References > Dun and Bradstreet 


Webster’s New $850 Prerclonedia Dictionary FREE 
with each of the first hundred orders 


Tremendous price reduction —an overwhelming bargain—an extraordinary Half Price offer 
MAGNIFICENT 1909 EDITION OF THE 


New Americanized Encyclopedia 


FIRST IN WEALTH OF LEARNING, FIRST IN WEIGHT OF AUTHORITY, LATEST IN DATE OF PUBLICATION 


Fifteen massive volumes, sumptuous binding, 10,000 double column pages, 100 superb maps, 37,000 
biographical references, hundreds of illustrations, colored plates of the rarest beauty. 


A Home University, a College 
Education, a Huge Library 


ALWAYS the GREATESTiin the world | $1.00 Secures the Set 
TODAY the CHEAPEST in the world Sent Free for Examination 


THE KING OF ALL ENCYCLOPEDIAS, AT PRICES NEVER BEFORE APPROACHED 


You have always meant to get an Encyclopedia—every intelligent man does. NOW IS THE TIME. 
The possession of this latest and greatest of all ENCYCLOPEDIAS puts you ten years ahead of your less 
enterprising neighbor. 

Other books tell you about ONE thing; this tells you EVERYTHING. It covers every phase of 
human knowledge, discovery, experience and belief. It records every step in the stately march of human 
progress. It covers all epochs of literature, all forms of government, all systems of religion. All gallant 
deeds and stirring scenes, all victories of brain or brawn, all marvels of science and invention, all the 
glorious achievements that have made history luminous and civilization possible are found in the ten 
thousand teeming pages of these splendid volumes. Can YOU afford to do without it ? 


=} The most brilliant thinkers of the century are enrolled as 
Its Matchless Authority its contributors. Its writers include such men of world- 


wide fame as Matthew Arnold, James Bryce, John Morley, Andrew Lang, St. George Mivart, Tan 16708 
Canon Farrar, Edmund Gosse, John Stuart Blackie, Leslie Stephen, Edward Freeman, Lord ‘ 
Kelvin, Robertson Smith, Sir Norman Lockyer, Thorold Rogers, Saintsbury, Swinburne, THE 
Simon Newcomb, John Viske, Cardinal Gibbons, John Bach McMaster, Admiral Melville, BOOKLOVERS 
Thomas B. Reed, Carroll Wright; and these with hundreds of others equally famous SOCIETY, 
give it an authority so overwhelming, so incomparable that it reigns without a rival 156 Fifth Ave 
in the realm of scholarship, New York. 


Special HALF PRICE Offer jocmpbasize the issue of the 1909 edition of 


limited time only a special introductory offer at just ONE-HALF the regular price. The cloth 


Please send me for 
examination prepaid a 


set we price at $37, the half morocco at $46. Moreover, with each of the first hundred orders to complete set of the New 
reach us we will send absolutely FREE Webster’s Huge New Encyclopedic Dictionary, retail- Americanized Encyclo- 
ing regularly at $8.50. It is bound in Full Sheep, marbled edges, gold stamped and indexed. pedia in half morocco bind- 


ing at your SPECIAL HALF 
PRICE offer of $46.00. If the 
set is satisfactory, I agree to pay 
upon the purchase price the sum of 
$1.00 in cash within 5 days after re- 
ceipt of goods and $2.50 each month 
thereafter for eighteen months. Title to 
remain in The Booklovers Society until 
full purchase price has been paid. If the 
books are not satisfactory I am to notify you 
promptly and hold them subject to your order. 
Also send me Webster’s New Encyclopedic 
Dictionary, which I am to receive absolutely 
FREE should I retain the set. 


This combination of the world's most famous Cyclopedia and equally famous Dictionary 
gives you a magnificent reference library of enormous extent and unmatchable value. 


Sign and mail the attached coupon and we 
Send No Money Now will ship you a complete set for five days’ 
FREE examination. You can return them AT OUR EXPENSE if they fail to give 
you entire satisfaction. We pay all transportation charges. Should you decide to 
purchase, then send us $1.00 as first payment and pay the balance at the rate of 
$2.00 per month for the cloth and $2.50 per month for the half morocco. 


At these phenomenal prices the introductory 
Do Not Delay sets will vanish like magic. It is the oppor- 
tunity of a life-time. Enrich your mind, adorn your library, delight 


your family with this stupendous work. Write TO-DAY. Remember. 
No risk! No obligation! You purchase only if satisfied. 
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If you prefer the cloth edition alter $46.00 to $37.00 and $2.50 
each month to $2.00. 


156 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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TRADE*MARK 


Instead of 
Court Plaster 


The use of New-Skin is the onlysanitary way 
to protect little cuts, scratches, bruises, etc. 

Nothing else is like it. 

New-Skin forms an absolutely water-proof 
covering over the wound and allows it to 
heal promptly and properly. 

It is so infinitely superior to the other 
style of court plaster and bandage that its 
use has now become general. 

New-Skin is absolutely pure and harmless. 
It is the emergency medicine for all small 
wounds. 

Also especially effective for hang-nails, 
chapped hands and lips, burns and blisters. 

Be sure to get the genume. 

For sale by druggists, everywhere, ro, 
25 and so cents, or by mail. Stamps taken. 


NEWSKIN COMPANY, 
Department A New York 


“Paint it with New-Skin 
and forget it.” 


No 
Metal 
can come 
next the 
wearer 


Nature has made the masculine 
leg flat on its inner front surface. 
From this point all stocking sup- 
port should come. 

PARIS is the only xarter shaped 
and fitted in harmony with na- 
ture’s plan. Guaranteed to satisfy. 


A. Stein&Co., 159 Center Ave., Chicago 


Pears 


A soft, fine grained skin is 


direct if 
he is out. 


a valued possession. 
Pears’ Soap gives title to 


ownership. 


Established in 1789. 


Wonderfully 
Elastic! 


¥ Page Fences ‘“‘give and take” 
but never break. 25 years of 
practical experience woven into 
the fabric. No other fence has it! 

This is the “Jubilee Year’ or Quarter-Centennial 

of Page Fence. ‘‘Jubilee’’ book FREE. 

PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Box 89Y, ADRIAN, MICH. 
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) There is no powder better for the 
, teeth than Sanitol Tooth Powder 


Cents trial 18 wks. 
In this illustrated 
national weekly all 
the important news 


O EVERY : 
of the world is stated iE “NATIONAL: NEWS REVIEW): 
clearly, fairly and briefly, for busy readers. Many special 
features of great interest. It is sincere, reliable, entertaining — 
THE paper forthe home. $1 year; takes place of $3 to $4 papers. 
Pathfinder, Washington, D, C. 
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Try it. 13 weeks for 15c. 


THE SATURDAY 


is a comparatively short one, probably not 
exceeding two or three weeks. 

Supposing that, in spite of all our pre- 
cautions, the disease has gained a foothold 
in the throat, what will be its course? This 
will depend, first of all, upon whether the 
invading germs have lodged in their com- 
monest point of attack, the tonsils, palate 
and upper throat, or have penetrated down 
the air passages into the larynx or voice 
organ. In the former, which is far the 
commoner case, their presence will cause 
an irritation of the surface cells which 
brings out the leucocyte cavalry of the 
body to the defense, together with squads 
of the serum or watery fluid of the blood 
containing fibrin. These, together with 
the surface cells, are rapidly coagulated 
and killed by the deadly toxin; and their 
remains form a coating upon the surface, 
which at first is scarcely perceptible, a thin, 
grayish film, but which in the course of 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours rapidly 
thickens to the well-known and dreaded 
false membrane. Before, however, it has 
thickened in more than occasional spots or 
patches, the toxin has begun to penetrate 
into the blood, and the little patient will 
complain of headache, feverishness and 
backache, often—indeed, usually—before 
any very marked soreness in the throat is 
complained of. Roughly speaking, attacks 
of sore throat, which begin first of all with 
well-marked sorenessand pain in the throat, 
followed later by headache, backache and 
fever, are not very likely to be diphtheria. 
The bacilli multiply and increase in their 
deadly mat on the surface of the throat, 
larger and larger amounts of the poison are 
poured into the blood, the temperature 
goes up, the headache increases, the child 
often begins to vomit, and becomes seri- 
ously ill. The glands of the neck, in their 
efforts to arrest and neutralize the poison, 
become swollen and sore to the touch, the 
breath becomes foul from the breaking 
down of the membrane in the throat, the 
pulse becomes rapid and weak from the 
effect of the poison upon the heart, and 
the dreaded picture of the disease rapidly 
develops. 

This process in from sixty to eighty per 
cent of cases will continue for from three to 
seven days, when a check will come and 
the condition will gradually improve. This 
is a sign that the defensive tissues of the 
body have succeeded in rallying their 
forces against the attack, and have poured 
out sufficient amounts of the natural anti- 
toxin to neutralize the poisons poured in 
by the invaders. The membrane begins to 
break down and peel off the throat, the 
temperature goes down, the headache dis- 
appears, the swelling in the glands of the 
neck may either subside or go on to sup- 
puration and rupture, but within another 
week the child is fairly on the way to 
recovery. 

Should the invaders, however, have 
secured a foothold in the larynx, then the 
picture is sadly different. The child may 
have even less headache, temperature and 
general sense of illness; but he begins to 
cough, and the cough has a ringing, brassy 
sound. Within forty-eight, or even twenty- 
four, hours he begins to have difficulty in 
respiration. This rapidly increases as the 
delicate tissues of the larynx swell under 
the attack of the poison, and the very mem- 
brane which is created in an attempt at 
defense becomes the body’s own undoing 
by increasing the blocking of the air pas- 
sages. The difficulty of breathing becomes 
greater and greater, until the little victim 
tosses continually from side to side in one 
constant, agonizing struggle for breath. 
After a time, however, the accumulation 
of carbon dioxide in the blood produces its 
merciful narcotic effect, and the struggles 
cease. The breathing becomes shallower 
and shallower, the lips become first blue, 
then ashy pale, and the little torch of life 
goes out with a flicker. This was what we 
had to expect, in spite of our utmost effort, 
in from seventy to ninety per cent of these 
laryngeal cases, before the days of the 
blessed antitoxin. Now weactually reverse 
these percentages, prevent the vast ma- 
jority of cases from developing serious 
laryngeal symptoms at all, and save from 
seventy to eighty per cent of those who do. 

Our only resource in this form of the 
disease used to be by mechanical or surgi- 
cal means, opening the windpipe below the 
level of the obstruction and inserting a 
curved, silver tube—the so-called trache- 
otomy operation; or later, and less heroic, 
by pushing forcibly down into the larynx 
and through and past the obstruction at 
the vocal cords a small metal tube through 
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which the child could manage to breathe. 
This was known as intubation. But these 
were both distressing and painful methods, 
and, what was far worse, pitifully broken 
reeds to depend upon. In spite of the 
utmost skill of our surgeons, from fifty to 
eighty per cent of cases that were trache- 
otomized, and from forty to sixty per cent 
of those that were intubated, died. In 
many cases they were enabled to breathe, 


their attacks of suffocation were relieved— 


but still they died. 

This leads us to the most important 
single fact about the course of the disease, 
and that is that the chief source of danger 
is not so much from direct suffocation as 
from general collapse, and particularly 
failure of the heart. 

This has given us two other data of great 
importance and value, namely, that while 
the immediate and greatest peril is over 
when the membrane has become loosened 
and the temperature begun to subside, in 
both ordinary throat and in laryngeal 
forms of the disease, the patient is by no 
means out of danger. While the anti- 
toxins poured out by his body have com- 
pletely defeated the invading toxins in the 
open field of the blood, yet almost every 
tissue of the body is still saturated with 
these latter and has often been seriously 
damaged by them before their course was 
checked. For instance, nearly two-thirds 
of our diphtheria cases which are properly 
examined will show albumin in the urine, 
showing that the kidney cells have been 
attacked and poisoned by the toxin. This 
may go on toa fatal attack of uremia; but 
fortunately, not commonly, far less so 
than in scarlet fever. The kidneys usually 
recover completely, but this may take 
weeks and months. Again, many cases of 
diphtheria will show a weak and rapid 
pulse which will persist for weeks after the 
patient has apparently recovered; and if 
the little ones are allowed to sit up too 
soon, or to indulge in any sudden move- 
ments or muscular strains, this weak and 
rapid pulse will suddenly change into an 
attack of heart failure and, possibly, fatal 
collapse. This, again, illustrates the satu- 
ration of the poison, as these effects are now 
known to be due in part to a direct poison- 
ing of the muscle of the heart itself, and 
later to serious damage done to the nerves 
controlling the heart, chiefly the pneumo- 
gastric. Moral: Keep the little patient in 
bed for at least two weeks, or, better, three. 
He will have to spend a month or more 
in quarantine, anyway. 

Last of all, and by no means least inter- 
esting, are the effects which are produced 
upon the nervous system. One day while 
the child is recovering, and is possibly be- 
ginning to sit up in bed, a glass of milk is 
handed to him. The little one drinks it 
eagerly and attempts to swallow, but sud- 
denly it chokes, half strangles, and back 
comes the milk, pouring out through the 
nostrils. Paralysis of the soft palate has 
occurred from poisoning of the nerves con- 
trolling it, caused by direct penetration of 
the toxin. Sometimes the external muscles 
of the eye become paralyzed and the little 
one can no longer see to read. 

Fortunately, most of these alarming 
results go only toa certain degree, and then 
gradually fade away and disappear; but 
this may take months or even longer. Ina 
certain number, however, the nerves of 
respiration or those controlling the heart- 
beat become affected, and the patient dies 
suddenly from heart failure. 

This strange after-effect upon the nerv- 
ous system, which was first clearly noticed 
in diphtheria and one other disease, has 
now been found to occur in lesser degree in 


a large number of our infectious diseases, so 


that many of our most serious paralyses 
and other diseases of the nervous system 
are now traceable to such causes. 

These effects of the diphtheria toxin are 
also of interest for a somewhat unexpected 
reason, since it has been claimed that they 
are effects of the antitoxin by those who 
are opposed to its use. Every one of them 
was well recognized as a possible result of 
diphtheria long before the antitoxin was 
discovered, and every one of them can be 
readily produced by injections of diphtheria 
bacilli or their toxin into animals. 

It is quite possibly true that there are 
more cases of nerve-poisoning (neuritis) 
and of paralysis following diphtheria than 
there were before the use of antitoxin, but 
that is for the simple and sufficient reason 
that there are more children left alive to 
display them! And between a child with 
a temporary squint and a dead child few 
mothers would hesitate long in their choice. 


A Luscious Berry Ripening in Three Months from Seed — 


taste. 
in any form. The greatest garden fruit ever introduced and equally 
valuable in hot, dry, cold or wet climates. 
world to grow, succeeding anywhere and yielding great masses of — 
rich fruit all summer and fall—and all winter in pots —(As a pot ~ 
plant it is both ornamental and useful.) The greatest boon tothe 
family garden ever known. 
are the sole introducers in all parts of the world and offer thousands 
of dollars ead prizes for which see Catalogue. 


Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you 
in no obligation, yet it may be the means of starting you on a 
broader career. : 
when it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say 
“*Send on your 9,059-word Booklet.’’ 7 


SYSTEM, Dept. 26-116, 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago — 


so 
? 


January 16,1909 


Luther Burbank’s Greatest Creation i 


Fruit blue-black like an enormous rich blueberry in looks and y 
Unsurpassed for eating raw, cooked, canned or preserved 


Easiest plant in the 
Everybody can and will grow it. We 


eed 20c. per packet, 3 packets for 5Oc. 
Also our Great Catalogue of Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Ne 


Fruits for 1909, FREE. Nearly 150 pages, with colored platesand 
many startling novelties. y : 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


For the Lincoln 


Centenary 
we havea fine col- 
lection of casts of 
Lincoln — statue, 
busts, large and 
small, reliefs, 
masque, and hands 
taken from life. 


Send for Lincoln Centennial Circular | 
P. P. Caproni & Brother, 1920 Washington St., Boston, Mass. | 


— How to sell goods 
— How to get money by mail 
— How to buy at rock-bottom 
— How to collect money 
— How to stop cost leaks 
— How to train and handle men 
*— How to get and hold a position 
—How to advertise a business 
—Howtodeviseofficemethods 


Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, Z 


Send to ie ol 


/ Chapped Hands, Chafing, 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
“A little higher in price, per- 
haps, than worthless substitutes, 
but a reason for it.’’ Delightful 
after shaving. Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of | 
25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


How To Get Henderson’s Seeds Free 


To introduce our new 1909 seed catalogue, “Every- 
thing for the Garden,” (200 pages, 700 engravings, 
devoted to vegetables and flowers), we will send fre 

to everyone mentioning this magazine and sending 
10 cents in stamps, the catalogue and our famous 
50 cent Henderson collection of flower and garden 
seeds. Also the pamphlet “The Use of the Feet in 
Seed Sowing”? which the late Peter Henderson 
considered the most valuable article he ever wrote. — 


The most up-to-date and complete 
lighting system on the market. Beau- 
tiful fixtures for the home. Attract- 
ive high candle power inverted arcs 
for stores, halls, etc. The best prop- 
osition going for hustling agents. 
Write today for agents’ terms and 
territory. Handsome catalog free. 
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Whose One Amusement in Life is to Enjoy Ill-Health 


BWaeniken i Lavy 


under the control of his mind. Evenif he didn’t quite believe it in his heart of 

hearts, he has always wanted to. The reason is obvious. The one thing that 
> felt absolutely sure he could control was his own mind. If he couldn’t control 
iat, what could he? Ergo, if man could control his mind and his mind could control 
s body, man is master of his fate. Unfortunately, almost in proportion as he becomes 
mnfident of one link in the chain he becomes doubtful of the other. Nowadays he 
1s quite as many qualms of uncertainty as to whether he can control his mind as about 
.e power of his mind over his body. By a strange paradox we are discovering that 
ir most genuine and lasting control over our minds is to be obtained by modifying 
1e conditions of our bodies, while the field in which we modify bodily conditions by 
ental influence is steadily shrinking. 

For centuries we punished the sick in mind, the insane, loading them with chains, 
\utting them up in prison-cells, starving, yes, even flogging them. We exorcised their 
smons, we prayed over them, we argued with them—without the record of a single 
ire. Now we treat their sick and ailing bodies, just as we would any other class of 
ironic patients, with rest, comfortable surroundings, good food, baths and fresh 
r, correction of bad habits, gentleness and kindness, leaving their minds and souls 
ractically without treatment, excepting in so far as ordinary, decent humanity 
ad consideration may be regarded as mental remedies—and we cure from thirty to fifty 
er cent, and make all but five per cent comfortable, contented, comparatively happy. 

We are still treating the inebriate, the habitual drunkard, as a minor criminal, by 
ental and moral means—with what hopeful results let the disgraceful records of our 
olice courts testify. We are now treating truancy by the removal of adenoids and the 
tting of glasses; juvenile crime by the establishment of play- 
rounds; poverty and pauperism by good food, living wages and 
ecent surroundings, and all for the first time with success. 

In short, not only have all our substantial and permanent 
ictories over bodily ills been won by physical means, but a large 
lajority of our successes in mental and moral diseases as well. Yet 
1e obsession persists, and we long to extend the realm of mental 
eatment in bodily disease. 

That the mind does exert an influence over the body, and a 
owerful one, in both health and disease is obvious. But what we 
re apt to forget is that the whole history of the progress of 
iedicine has been a record of diminishing resort to this power as 
means of cure. The measure of our success and of our control 
ver disease has been, and is yet, in exact proportion to the extent 
) which we can relegate this resource to the background and 
void resorting toit. Instead of mental influence being the newest 
iethod of treatment it is the oldest. Two-thirds of the methods 
‘ the shaman, the witch-doctor, the medicine-man, were psychic. 
istead of being an untried remedy it is the most thoroughly 
ssted, most universal, most ubiquitous remedy listed anywhere 
pon the pages of history—and, it may be frankly stated, in 
vilized countries, as widely discredited as tested. The proportion 
) which it survives in the medicine of any race is the measure of 
lat race’s barbarism and backwardness. Today two of the most 
gnificant criteria of the measure of enlightenment and of control 
ver disease of either the medical profession of a nation or an 
dividual physician are the extent to which they resort to and 
‘ly upon mental influence and opium. Psychotherapy and ' 4 
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ve of the dearest delusions of man through all the ages has been that his body is 


qarlatan and the miracle-worker. 


arcotics are, and ever have been, the sheet-anchors of the “why, My Dear Mr. So-and-So, What is the 
Matter? How Ill You Look!” 


Thinking Yourself 
Back to Health 


By Woods 
Hutchinson 
A.M., M.D. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRISON CADY 


The attitude of the medical profession to- 
ward mental influence in the treatment of dis- 
ease is neither friendly nor hostile. It simply 
regards it as it would any other remedial 
agency, a given drug, for instance, a bath, ora 
form of electricity or light. It is opposed to 
it, if at all, only in so far as it has tested it and found it inferior to other remedies. Its 
distrust of it, so far as this exists, is simply the feeling that it has toward half a hundred 
ancient drugs and remedial agencies which it has dropped from its list of working 
remedies as obsolete, many of which still survive in household and folk medicine. My 
purpose is neither to champion it nor to discredit it, and least of all to antagonize or 
throw doubt upon any of the systems of philosophy or of religion with which it has 
been frequently associated, but merely to attempt to present a brief outline of its 
advantages, its character and its limitations, exactly as one might of, say, calomel, 
quinine or belladonna. 

As in the study of a drug, the chief points to be considered are: What are its actual 
powers, what effects can be produced with it, both in health and sickness? What are 
the diseases in which such effects may be useful, and how frequent are they? In what 
way does it produce its effects, directly or indirectly? 

The first and most striking claim that is made for mental influence in disease is based 
upon the allegation that it has the power of producing disease and even death; the 
presumption, of course, being that, if able to produce these conditions, it would certainly 
have some influence in removing or preventing them. Upon this point the average 
man is surprisingly positive and confident in his convictions. Popular literature and 
legend are full of historic instances where individuals have not merely been made 
seriously ill but have even been killed by powerful impressions upon their imaginations. 
Most men are ready to relate to you instances that have been directly reported to 
them of persons who were literally frightened to death. But the moment that we come 
to investigate these widely-quoted and universally-accepted instances we find ourselves 
in a curious position. On the one hand, merely a series of vague tales and stories, 
without date, locality, name or any earmark by which they can 
be identified or tested. On the other, a collection of rare and 
extraordinary instances of sudden death which have happened to 
be preceded by a powerful mental impression, many of which bear 
clearly upon their face the imprint of death by rupture of a blood- 
vessel, heart failure or paralysis in the course of some well-marked 
and clearly-defined chronic disease, like valvular heart-mischief, 
diabetes or Bright’s disease. 

Upon investigation most of these cases which have been seen by 
a physician previous to death have been recognized as subject to 
a disease likely to terminate in sudden death, and practically all in 
which a post-mortem examination has been made have shown a 
definite physical cause of death. The fright, anger or other mental 
impression was merely the last straw, which, throwing a sudden 
strain upon already weakened vessels, heart or brain, precipitated 
the final catastrophe. In some cases, even the sense of fright and 
the premonition of approaching death were merely the first 
symptoms of impending dissolution. 

The stories of death from purely imaginative impressions, such 
as the victims being told that they were seriously ill, that they 
would die on or about such and such a date, fall into two great 
classes. The first of these, death at a definite date, after it had 
been prophesied either by the victim or some physician or priest, 
may be dismissed in a few words, as they lead at once into the 
realm of prophecy, witchcraft and voodoo. Most of them are little 
better than after-echoes of the ethnic stories of the “‘Evil Eye,” 
and of bewitched individuals fading away and dying after their wax 
image has been stuck full of pins or otherwise mutilated. There 
have occurred instances of individuals dying upon the date at 
which some one in whose powers of prophecy they had confidence 
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declared they would, or even upon a date on which they 
had ‘settled in their own minds and announced accord- 
ingly; but these are so rare as readily to come within the 
percentage probabilities of pure coincidence. Most such 
prophecies fail utterly —but the failures are not recorded, 
only the chance successes. 

The second group of these alleged instances of death by 
mental impression is in most singular case. Practically 
every one with whom you converse, every popular vol- 
ume of curiosities which you pick up, is ready to relate one 
or more instances of such an event. But the more you 
listen to these relations, the more familiar do they become, 
until, finally, they practically simmer down to two stock 
legends which we have all heard related in some form. 

First, and most famous, is the story of a vigorous, 
healthy man accosted by a series of doctors at successive 
corners of the street down which he is walking, with the 
greeting: 

“Why, my dear Mr. So-and-So, what is the matter? 
How ill you look!” 

He becomes alarmed, takes to his bed, falls into a state 
of collapse and dies within a few days. 

The other story is even more familiar and dramatic. 
Again it isa group of morbidly curious and spiteful doctors 
who desire to see whether a human being can be killed by 
the power of his imagination. A condemned criminal is 
accordingly turned over to them. He is first allowed to 
see a dog bled to death, one of the physicians holding a 
watch and timing the process with: ‘‘ Now he is growing 
weaker! Now his heart is failing—now he dies!” 

Then, after having been informed that he is to be bled 
to death instead of guillotined, his eyes are bandaged and 
a small, insignificant vein in his arm is opened. A basin is 
held beneath his arm, into which is allowed to drip and 
gurgle the water from a tube so as to imitate the sounds 
made by the departing life-blood. Again the death-watch 
is set and the stages of his decline are called off: 

““Now he weakens! Now his heart is failing,” until 
finally, with the solemn pronouncement, ‘‘ Now he dies!”’ 
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Gaze Fixedly at Some 
Bright Object Like a Mirror 


he falls over, gasps a few times and is dead, though the 
total amount of blood lost by him does not. exceed a few 
teaspoonfuls. 

A variant of the story is that the trick was played for 
pure mischief in the initiation ceremonies of some lodge 
or college fraternity, with the horrifying result that death 
promptly resulted. 

The stories seem to be little more than pure creatures of 
the same force whose power they are supposed to illus- 
trate—amusing and dramatic fairy-tales, handed down 
from generation to generation from Heaven knows what 
antiquity. 

Death under such circumstances as these may have 
occurred, but the proofs are totally lacking. One of our 
leading neurologists, who had extensively experimented 
in hypnotism and suggestion, declared a short time ago: 

“T don’t believe that death was ever caused solely by 
the imagination.” 


The Limited Possibilities of Mental Healing 


OW, as to the scope of this remedy, the extent of the 
field in which it can reasonably be expected to prove 
useful. This discussion is, of course, from a purely physical 
point of view. But it is, I think, now generally admitted, 
even by most believers in mental healing, that it is only, at 
best, in rarest instances that mental influence can be 
relied upon to cure organic disease, namely, disease 
attended by actual destruction of tissue or loss of organs, 
limbs or other portions of the body. This limits its field of 
probable usefulness to the so-called ‘‘ functional diseases,” 
in which —to put it crudely the body machine is in appar- 
ently perfect or nearly perfect condition, but will not 
work, and particularly that group of functional diseases 
which is believed to be due largely to the influence of the 
imagination. 
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Nowhere can the curi- 
ous exaggeration and 
overestimation of the 
real state of affairs in 
this field be better illus- 
trated than in the popu- 
lar impression as to the 
frequency in actual 
practice of ‘imaginary ”’ 
diseases. Take the inci- 
dental testimony of liter- 
ature, for instance, 
which is supposed to 
hold the mirror up to 
Nature, to be a tran- 
script of life. The pages 
of the novel are full, the 
scenes of the drama are 
crowded with imaginary 
invalids. Not merely 
are they one of the most 
valuable stock proper- 
ties for the humorist, but 


edies have been devoted 
to their exploitation, like 
Moliére’s classic Le 
Malade Imaginaire, and 
Médecin Malgré Lui. 
Generation after gener- 
ation has shaken its sides until they ached over these 
pompous old hypochondriacs and fussy old dowagers, whose 
one amusement in life is to enjoy ill-health and discuss 
their symptoms. They are as indispensable members 
of the dramatis personae of the stock company of fiction 
as the wealthy uncle, the crusty old bachelor and the 
unprotected orphan. Even where they are only referred 
to incidentally in the course of the story, you are given 
to understand that they and their kind furnish the prin- 
cipal source of income for the doctor, that if he hasn’t 
the tact to humor or the skilled duplicity to plunder 
and humbug these self-made sufferers he might as well 
retire from practice. In short, the entire atmosphere of 
the drama gives the strong impression that if people— 
particularly the wealthier classes—would shake themselves 
and go about their business two-thirds of the illness in the 
world would disappear at once. 

Much of this may, of course, be accounted for by the 
delicious and irresistible attractiveness, for literary pur- 
poses, of this type of invalid. Genuine, serious illness, 
inseparable from suffering and ending in death, is neither a 
cheerful, interesting nor dramatic episode except in very 
small doses, like a well-staged death-bed or a stroke of 
apoplexy, and does not furnish much valuable material 
for the novelist or the playwriter. Battle, murder and 
sudden death, while horrible and repulsive, can be 
contemplated with vivid, gruesome interest, and hence 
are perfectly available as interest-producers. But much 
as we delight to talk about our symptoms, we are 
never particularly interested in listening to those of 
others, still less in seeing them portrayed upon the stage. 
On account of their slow course, utter absence of pictur- 
esqueness and depressing character, the vast majority of 
diseases are quite unsuitable for artistic material. In fact, 
the literary worker is almost limited to a mere handful, at 
one extreme, which will produce sudden and dramatic 
effects—like heart failure, apoplexy, or the ghastly intro- 
duction of a ‘‘slow decline” for a particularly pathetic 
effect; and at the other those imaginary diseases, mi- 
graines and vapors, which furnish amusement by their 
sheer absurdity. 

Be that as it may, such dramatic and literary tendencies 
have produced their effect, and the popular impression of 
the doctor is that of a man who spends his time between 
rushing at breakneck speed to save the lives of those who 
suddenly find themselves in articulo 
mortis and will perish unless he gets there 
within fifteen minutes, and dancing at- 
tendanceuponaswarm of old hypochon- 
driacs, neuroticsand nervous dyspeptics 
of bothsexes. Asa matter of fact, these 
two supposed principal occupations of 
the doctor are the smallest and rarest 
elements in his experience. 

A few years ago a writer of world- 
wide fame deliberately stated in the 
course of a carefully-considered and 
critical discussion of various forms of 
mental healing that it was no wonder 
that these methods excited huge interest 
and wide attention in the community, 
because, if valid, they would have such 
an enormous field of usefulness, seeing 
that at least seven-tenths of all the suf- 
fering which presented itself for relief 
to the doctor was imaginary. 

This, perhaps, is an extreme case, 
but is not far from representing the 
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general impression. If a poll were to be ta 
of five hundred intelligent men and wo 
selected at random, as to how much of the su 
ferings of all invalids, or sick people who 
not actually obviously ‘sick unto death’ 
ill of a fever, was real and how much imagin 
the estimate would come pretty close to 
equal division. But when one comes to try t 
get at the actual facts an astonishingly di 
ent state of affairs is revealed. I frank 
_confess that my own awakening was a matte 
of comparatively recent date. 

A friend of mine was offered a position 
consulting physician to a large and fashion 
sanatorium. He hesitated because he. 
afraid that much of his time would be w: 
in listening to, the imaginary pains and so 
ing the baseless terrors of wealthy and f 
ionable invalids, who had nothing the ma 
with them except—in the language of 
resort—‘‘nervous prosperity.’’ His experie 
was a surprise. At the end of two years he 
me that he had had under his care betw 
six and seven hundred invalids, a large pere 
age of whom were drawn from the wealt 
classes. And out of this number there 
only five whose sufferings were chiefly attri 
table to their imagination. Many of them 
course, had comparatively trivial ailments, 
others exaggerated the degree or mistook 
cause of their sufferings; but the vast majority of the 
were, as he naively expressed it, ‘‘really sick enough to 
interesting.”’ 

This set me to thinking, and I began by making a list « 
all the ‘imaginary invalids” I had personally known, and 
to my astonishment raked up, from over twenty years’ 
medical experience, barely a baker’s dozen. Inquir 
among my colleagues resulted in a surprisingly simila 
state of affairs. While most of them were under the gen- 
eral impression that at least ten to twenty per cent of the 
illnesses presenting themselves were without substant 
physical basis and largely imaginary in character, whe 
they came to actually cudgel their memories for we 
marked cases and to consult their records, they discove 
that their memories had been playing the same sort 
tricks with them as the dramatists and the novelists ha 
with popular impressions. ¥ 


The Rarity of Imaginary Disease 


ITHIN the past few months one of the leading neur 
gists of New York, aman whose practice is confined 
clusively to mental and nervous diseases, stated in a pub 
address that purely or even chiefly imaginary diseases wer 
among the rarer conditions that the physician was calle 
upon to treat. Shortly after, two of the leading neurol 
gists of Philadelphia, one of them a man of internation: 
reputation, practically repeated this statement; and the 
put themselves on record to. the effect that the vas 
majority of those who imagined themselves to be ill wei 
ill, though often not to the degree or in precisely the mat 
ner that they imagined themselves to be. 4 
Obviously, then, this possible realm of suffering in whic 
the mind can operate is very much more limited than 
at one time believ 
In fact, imaginary di 
eases might be swef 
out of existence an 
humanity would pra 
tically never know th 
difference, so litt 
would the total sur 
of its suffering 
reduced. 
Another field 
which there has bee 
much general mis 


has again led to e} 
aggerated ideas of 
direct influence of 
mind over the bo 
is the well-known e 
of emotional sta 
suchas fright oran 
upon the ordina 
processes of the bod} 
Instances of this rela 
tion are, of co 
household words—th 
man whose ‘“‘h 
turned white ina 
gle night” from g 
or terror; the nursin 
mother who flew i 
(Continued on Page 


Instead of Mental Influence 
Being the Newest Method of 
Treatment, it is the Oldest 
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N HER own way 
| Peggy Kendall held 
her own court. She 
made her laws and no 
one ever broke them — 
that is, except Peggy 
herself. Convention 
she regarded as a dull 
device,adopted by weak 
fools as a safeguard 
against the few remain- 
ing human instincts 
that had not already 
been crushed out of 
their frail bodies. 

“The wall of tradi- 
tion, which none of my 
friends seem anxious to 
seale,’’ she once said, 
“was begun by Adam 
and Eve, and pretty 
much every one has 
helped since. Like all 
piecework, it is a bad 
job, and I don’t even 
take the trouble of 
climbing over—I just 
push my way through.” 
And so Peggy went on 
her way, ignoring 
present-day conditions 
nd wriggling her pretty, lithe body through the crevices 
1 the walls of tradition, thereby losing many friends, 
ut, with her beauty and her wonderfully sympathetic 
oice and her many amusing qualities, gaining two where 
1e had lost but one. 

Some men, through the hopelessness of their love, she 
ad driven to strong drink, and others, who had appealed 
) her as being worth while, she had helped to give it up. 
‘here were those who, when they met her, stepped aside 
nd let her pass by as a typical Bohemian, who really be- 
mged in a stuffy studio redolent of cheap incense, bad 
aret and stale cigarette smoke—a young girl leading an 
ncertain life by the aid of her wits. They could see no 
ore beauty in her untrammeled life than they could in 
ae warm, ivory coloring of her cheeks and the wonder- 
uly rounded throat, or in the long, narrow, gray eyes, or in 
he wavy masses of soft, brown hair falling over the clear, 
road forehead. But there were other men who never 
uite forgot the touch of her strong, white hand as she first 
ut it in theirs. To them she was always a beautiful 
avage who should have held her court in the open plain or 
nder the shade of the leafy forest, instead of in the con- 
nes of the little sitting-room on a narrow side street in 
lew York. 

The control she held over her present life was as won- 
erful to them as was their curiosity about her past, of 
Thich they were permitted to know nothing; to speculate 
n her future was to search for the pot of gold at the foot 
f the rainbow. 

Peggy had returned from a short stay at an inland New 
ersey town to her apartment on Thirty-first Street, and 
‘as once more ready to pose for advertisements of dresses, 
r the latest tooth paste. She had also announced to a few 
itimates that, in addition to her former occupation, she 
ras prepared to spend her evenings in making neckties 
xr an exclusive male trade—that is, on those evenings 
rhen she had not been asked to dine in the gay world of 
[ungarian bands and French cooking. 

The afternoon was far spent, and she was lounging in a 
eep chair before the empty hearth. Through the flutter- 
ig curtains there came the low rumble of the world out- 
de, where the air was soft and the sky was as clear as if it 
ere spring; the avenue was full of life and color, and the 
rowd strolled on its way as slowly and cheerfully as if New 
ork was not the great market-place, but a city of happiness 
nd content. But the girl’s ear was deaf to the call of the 
ur day or the brilliant show that lay but a few hundred 
xet beyond her window. There were hours—hours which 
ymetimes stretched themselves into days—when the sight 
{too much wealth and happiness hurt Peggy’s eyes, and 
ence she preferred to turn them away. There were days 
yhen Peggy could look through the plate-glass windows of 
1e modistes at a wonderful hat or a new dress from Paris 
‘ith the narrowing eyes of the connoisseur, or with the 
‘ide-eyed, frank admiration of the woman who knows and 
‘ho enjoys beautiful things; but there were other days 


Peggy 


when the sight of a sable coat or a glance at the deep 
leather cushions of a glistening automobile hurt, and this 
happened to be one of those days. 

The morning and afternoon, separated only by a cup of 
tea and a piece of stale cake, had been spent in rearranging 
her apartment, which Peggy realized could just as well have 
been done in one-third the time. But one call, and that a 
wholly unsatisfactory one, had been made on her services 
as a model; no one had dropped in to leave an order for 
ties, and her social calendar for the coming evening was as 
cheerless and as open as the hearth before her. She rested 
her patent-leather slippers on the brass fender of the grate, 
stretched her arms far above her head and indulged in a 
long, luxurious yawn. Then she allowed her eyes to 
wander as far about the little room as she could conve- 
niently without disturbing her attitude of extreme ease. 
She glanced at the antique but very ill-conditioned writing- 
desk, at the woodbox which was badly in need of varnish, 
and then at the flowerless vases and a few timeworn pho- 
tographs on the mantel over the fireplace. At that 
moment there came, through the open window, the low, 
whirring sound of a passing electric brougham, and the 
girl drew her pretty red lips into a hard, straight line. She 
raised her hand and for a moment pressed her fingers 
against the cold, broad forehead. As she allowed her hand 
to drop idly back into her lap the pink glow of the setting 
sun fell on a narrow, gold circlet on her little finger. It was 
an old Arabian ring, wrought in the design of two inter- 
twined snakes. Peggy had taken it asa bad debt when she 
first began as a model, and had worn it ever since. The 
tradition was—at least, so the artist said who had given it 
to her—that whoever owned and wore the ring might 
make one wish, and only one, but that one wish was always 
granted. From a lack of belief in its powers, or, perhaps, it 
was from a too great faith, Peggy had still to make the 
test. But the long day had been a particularly unsatisfac- 
tory one; the whole world, at least so it seemed to the girl, 
was growing rich—rich in luxury and content—and was 
leaving her to starve in her little flat. Even such a trifling 
incident as the passing electric brougham had annoyed her 
greatly, and seemed to arouse a desire for immediate action. 
She held up her hand and looked steadily at the little gold 
snakes clasped about the long, white, tapering finger. 

“One wish,” she said aloud. ‘‘ Just one wish.” 

For a moment, with contracted brows and wrinkled 
forehead, she looked up at the whitewashed ceiling, gray 
with dust and soot. 

“‘T wish—I wish,” she said, holding the ring high before 
her—‘‘I wish that I were the most famous woman in this 
big, hard, cruel city.”’ 

And then the foolishness of it all seemed to sweep over 
her and to cause the blood to rush into her cheeks and 
temples and to turn the ivory 
face quite scarlet. Witha little 
gasp of reproach she dropped 
the uplifted hand bearing the 
magic ring, and as she did so 
the electric bell at her door rang 
shrilly through the silent house. 
With one confused glanceat her 
burning cheeks in the mirror 
she hurriedly crossed the room 
and opened the door. In the 
dim light of the hallway she 
recognized the smiling features 
and the bowing figure 
of her best friend and 
mostsincereconquest, 
Mr. Philip Holt. 

‘‘Why, Philip,” she 
cried, “‘is it really 
you?” And then, 
holding out both 
hands, turned away 
her head and laughed 
aloud. Holt took the 
proffered hands and 
then slowly looked 
down at his neatly- 
creased trousers. 

“Ts there anything the matter with me?”’ he asked, ‘‘or 
am I just naturally comic?” 

Still holding his hands, Peggy drew him into the centre 
of the room. 

“Really, I’m awfully glad to see you, Philip,’’ she said; 
“but just before you came I made a wish on this ring. 
It’s a magic ring, and it’s good for only one wish, and just 
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as I wished for the one thing I really wanted the bell rang 
and in you came.” 

“*Queer-looking ring,” Philip said, as he raised the girl’s 
hand and then dropped it. ‘‘Never noticed it before. 
From your unrestrained merriment I should judge that I 
was not the one best wish.’ 

“Do you know what my wish was?’”’ The girl drew 
quite close and with-mock seriousness looked at him with 
narrowing eyes. ‘‘I wished that I were the most famous 
woman in New York.” 

“You might be, at that, for about a minute,” he said, 
pulling off his gloves—‘“‘that is, if you married me.” 

““Not exactly,” Peggy laughed. ‘‘It might make you 
famous for a minute to marry a girl who poses for maga- 
zine advertisements and sells neckties for a living. Do 
you want to order some ties?”’ 

‘eCertainly I do; I’m in great need of ties. 
really why I came to see you. 


That’s 
The proposal was an 


incident.”’ 
““Good!”” Peggy said. ‘‘The box of silks is on the 
table.” Together they emptied the contents, and Peggy 


spread the stuffs out before Holt’s apparently delighted 
gaze. 

“Wonderful!” he said. ‘‘Just what I want. I’ll take 
these.”’ He picked out several pieces of silk from the mass, 
and, having carefully laid them aside, lighted a cigarette, 
and then sank intc a deep chair by the window. 

“It’s very, very good to see you back,” he said, with a 
tone of real sincerity in his low, pleasant voice. ‘‘I’ve 
missed you much. This idea of New York being a good 
summer-resort is all wrong—never again for me.” — 

Peggy continued carefully to fold the broad pieces of 
silk. ‘‘It’s good to see you, Philip, too. I’m alwaysa little 
curious, every time I return to town, to learn which of my 
real friends have been true to me and care enough to come 
back.” 

‘Am I the first?” he asked. 

“*You’re the first in the body. Eddie Carter called me 
up and asked me to go out for a drive in a taxicab in the 
park. Eddie loves to have his friends see him driving with 
an unknown and more or less beautiful lady. He explained 
to me, once, that the very speed with which the taxicab 
passed his friends’ carriages, in the park or on the avenue, 
made me all the greater mystery. That was the last time 
I drove with Eddie in a taxicab.” 

** Anybody else?’’ Holt asked. 

Miss Kendall put the lid on the box of silks, shoved it 
under a lounge, and then, crossing the room, proceeded 
to beat a slow tattoo on the window-pane. 

“Yes, there was that crazy artist, Wayne Potter, who 
draws for the comic supplements. He telephoned that he 
had-an entirely new idea—said that he was tired of being 

comic—too much of a mental 
strain. Wanted to create the 
oo ‘Potter girl,’ and I was to be 
a the girl. I think I should look 
fine in a series of art studies, 
holding a tennis racquet as if I 
were nursing a bunch of roses, 
or grasping a golf club as if it 
were the rail of a sinking ship. 
Wayne Potter is comic enough 
without my help.” 

‘“‘T’m glad you can afford to 
be so independent,” Holt said. 
“‘T know girls who would go 
out with a trained gorilla for 
a drive on a day like this, and 
it seems to me that there are 
worse things than being the 
original Potter girl—no?” 

Peggy left the window and 
sitting down at the piano 
allowed her fingers for a few 
moments to wander over the 
keys, and then she started to 
hum a‘‘coon”’ song that stood 
before her on the music rack. 

‘‘T wonder,”’ she said at last, 
without looking up from the 
piano keys, ‘‘if I have not kept some of my old friends by 
trying to use a little care in choosing the new ones, as well 
as the thingsI do foraliving. It’s so easy to drift—that is, 
if one has no real home, nor family, nor some regular work.” 

For a few moments they were silent, while Peggy swung 
slowly around on the piano stool, and Holt watched the 
smoke from his cigarette drift through the open window. 


I Wish That I Were the 
Most Famous Woman in 
This Big, Hard, Cruel City”’ 


“T should think,” he said, ‘‘that a woman friend—I 
mean a real woman friend—would be a good kind of 
anchor for a girl who was inclined to drift.” 

Peggy nodded. ‘‘I know what you mean, but I don’t 
seem to care much about women friends. I used to know 
a few when I first came to New York, but they only talked 
of dress and their babies, so one day I subscribed to a 
fashion journal and bought a book—I forget its name— 
but it was a sort of first aid to a new baby. Now I can get 
just as little or just as much of women’s conversation as I 
choose. I’m back now from a month in the country with 
three girls. They were from the Art League, and they 
had an idea that they wanted to do studies in the open. I 
posed as an innocent native crossing a rustic 
bridge, and as Diana coming out of a glade, 
and asa nymph drinking from a crystal pool. 
They even togged me out in a short skirt 
and leggings and made me stand up half the 
day in a cold creek with a fishing rod.” I sup- 
pose you will see me some day on a cover 
of a ten-cent magazine as The Trout Girl. 
They meant well, but to those women I was 
only a manikin, covered with flesh and blood 
and a good head of hair. My fun was in the 
late afternoon, when it was too late to work, 
and I could lie on the grass and look up and 
see nothing but stretches of blue sky, and 
dream crazy dreams, and wish for foolish, 
impossible things.” 

“To be the most famous woman in New 
York?” Holt asked. 

‘No, not in the country,” Peggy laughed. 
‘‘Tt’s only in the city, when the automobiles 
whiz by and I see women getting out of 
carriages and going into the hat shops, that 
I want to be famous. There are moments 
when I get a little tired of having women 
brush by me—sometimes I feel that, just 
for once, I would like to do the brushing.”’ 

“Tf you married me,” Holt said, looking 
straight into the girl’s eyes, ‘‘you could do 
some ‘ brushing.’” 

Peggy smiled back at him and shook her 
head. 

“Why should I marry you?” 

“‘Because I love you.” 

“Love me?” she laughed. ‘‘ You don’t love me, Philip. 
You love my pretty face, and the way my hair falls over 
my aristocratic ears—I know that because you told me so 
yourself. You like the way I sing a ‘coon’ lullaby, and you 
love my nice, straight, flat figure. You think you love me 
because I am different from the women you really know. 
I’m a diversion, a new mechanical toy that makes a new 
noise and does a new trick. If you must marry, Philip, 
marry one of your own people—some girl who speaks your 
language and won’t keep you guessing—a girl with a 
family tree and who has been brought up in a safe little 
harbor where there is no danger of drifting—a nice, pretty 
girl who has been held down by the anchors of position 
and tradition, and who has had a mother and big brothers.” 

““What were the anchors that held you?”’ Holt asked — 
“that made you the girl you are?”’ 

Peggy glanced at him with wrinkled brow and a smile 
on her pretty lips, but there was a certain questioning 
look in her eyes. 

“You never saw my own room, did you?”’ 

Holt shook his head. 

“‘Tt’s an honor I’ve been saving all for you. You're the 
only man who ever did see it.” 

Peggy crossed the room and Holt followed her to the 
heavy doors that separated the sitting-room from the bed- 
room. She slid one of the doors back and the two young 
people stood looking into the little room beyond. 

‘“There it is,” she said; ‘‘that’s my anchor.” 

Holt courteously cast his eyes about, at the white, iron 
bed with the little brass knobs, at the gray paper with its 
tracing of pink roses, at the snowy curtains and at the iittle 
dressing-table draped in spotless dimity. 

Without knowing exactly why, he turned and threw his 
cigarette into the hearth. ‘‘It’s terribly clean,” he said, 
‘Cand nice and white-looking, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,”’ she said; ‘‘and it looks that way because it is 
clean and nice and white. You can sell ties and pose all 
day in a studio that is rank with stale tobacco-smoke, and 
wear dresses from the artist’s wardrobe that smell of musk 
—you can wade pretty deep in the mire—with the thought 
of this waiting for you at night.” 

She slid back the door and returned to the piano, while 
Holt went over and stood before the empty grate. 

“And yet,” Holt said, ‘‘you want to be the most famous 
woman in New York.” 

““Yes—today I do. Sometimes I only want my little 
room and peace and quiet, and I’m crazy for a sight of the 
country, and then sometimes I get so tired of failure and 
starvation I want to be somebody—I want to be famous— 
even notorious—anything to be somebody.” 

““Would you mind singing that song,’’ Holt asked—‘‘ the 
one you were humming just now?” 
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“Of course not, if you really want me to. Why do you 
want me to?” 

“T heard a girl sing it on the stage the other night, and I 
was curious to know how much better you did it.” 

Peggy looked over her shoulder, smiled, and began the 
lullaby with a certain sweetness and a depth of feeling 
in her voice that the song did not deserve. 

“T don’t want to appear inquisitive,’ Holt said, when 
the verse was finished, ‘‘but were you ever on the stage?”’ 

The girl did not look around, but continued slowly to 
play over the accompaniment. ‘‘Yes,’’ she said, “‘I was 
on the stage, but I can’t say I was very conspicuous. It 
was a road show—we never got to New York. It was an 


“Oh, Philip, I’ve Been Such 
a Foolish Kid” 


awful troupe. The soubrette took sick and quit, and I 
played her part for two months of one-night stands because 
I was the only girl in the chorus who could sing the songs. 
I think that was why we quit.” 

Holt lit a cigarette, pulled out his watch, and, having 
looked at the time, shut it with a snap. 

“Tt is now,” he said, ‘‘five minutes past five o’clock. 
The matinée of The Millinery Maid is just over, and the 
star is probably at this moment in his dressing-room. Ican 
get there in a taxicab, if I can find one, or, if not, in a 
car, in five minutes, which would be just about right. Do 
you still want to be the most famous woman in New York?” 

Peggy swung around on the piano stool and laughed at 
Holt, who was already picking up his hat and his cane. 

“‘T do,” she said. ‘‘Is my wish really to come true—do 
you think you can fix it for me?” . 

‘‘Perhaps,”’ Holt said, and started for the door. 
you dine with me tonight?”’ 

“‘Certainly,’’ Peggy laughed, ‘‘that I will do.” 

“Good. I’ll have dinner sent here from the club, be- 
cause we can talk over our plans more quietly.” 

““How to become the most famous woman in New 
York?” 

‘““That’s it; but I must tell you now that when we once 
begin we could never dine together or see each other at all.” 

Peggy smilingly shook her head. ‘‘ That would be pretty 
bad, Philip,” she said; ‘‘but still, to be the most famous 
woman in New York a 

“That’s it—most famous woman in New York. 
order dinner at seven—eh? Good-by.” 

For a few minutes the girl stood staring at the closed 
door. Then she raised her hand, and in the dusky light 
looked at the golden serpents twined about her finger. 
From the ring her glance wandered about the little room, 
with its worn carpet and chipped furniture, and the faded, 
frayed curtains, and then to the doors that led to her own 
room beyond. ‘‘I wonder,” she said—‘‘I wonder if I should 
really like to be the most famous woman in New York?” 


“Will 


Tl 


Holt found that his calculations were correct, and his 
friend Reynolds, the star, who was also the owner of The 
Millinery Maid, was sitting before the mirror in his 
dressing-room. Although of wholly different worlds the 
two men had been intimates for years. Unlike many rich 
young men with a sincere love for the playhouse, Holt had 
never invested any of his money in a theatrical venture; 
but he liked the atmosphere of the theater, from the box- 
office to the back wall of the stage, and wherever Reynolds 
happened to be playing he was granted all the privileges 
and was regarded by the company as one of the family. 

The comedian glanced up and saw Holt looking through 
the half-open door. ‘‘Come in,” he called, and with a 
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thick towel continued to rub the last traces of grea 
paint from his face. 3 

Holt came in and the actor’s valet cleared a seat for hin 
on a high trunk. 7 

“Have a cigar?’”’ Reynolds asked. ® 

“T think I will—always like to smoke when I tall 
business.’ |G 

“‘Serious business?” 3 

“‘Pretty serious,” Holt said, and Reynolds nodded t 
the servant to leave the room. 

‘How are they coming? Any better?” 2 

By way of answer Reynolds picked up the statement fo 
the matinée receipts and handed it to his visitor. ‘‘ Awful 
eh?” he said. ‘‘Last night was just ove 

six hundred. You know what that mean 

for a thirty-thousand-dollar show that cost 
four thousand a week to run. And I hag 
planned to stay here all winter. It’s prett; 
tough, my boy, pretty tough. I’m afraid 
don’t know what they want any more.” — 

“They want a novelty,’’ Holt said, “a sen 
sation. You have a lot of good songs, an 

one or two good comedy scenes, but there i 

no one moment that any one feels that he o 

she has to be at your old show. The publi 

likes to be told that every night at ten o’cloc! 

Tottie Coughdrops will dive from the pro 

scenium arch to the orchestra pit, and dieo 

her injuries, or that eight minutes past nin 
the Shrimp Ballet, clad in pale-blue tights 
will pass through the audience, singing 

Hate to Go Home in the Dark! Believe me 

the public likes to be told to like one thin 

in a performance, and the exact momen 
when that one thing takes place. That’s th 
trouble about your show this year, there ; 
nothing to go away and talk about. | 
doesn’t make much difference whether the 
like it or blackguard it—you must give ther 
something that will create discussion.” 

Reynolds grinned at his face in the mirre 
and tossed the towel on the dressing-table 

‘“‘Do you happen to know any act that wi 

create talk, and have you chosen an 

particular hour that you would like me t 

use it?” ‘ 

“T have an act,” Holt said—‘‘an act that will mak 
people talk, and fill your theater, too, if we handle it prog 
erly. I don’t care when you use it so long as it is afte 
half-past nine. I want it late, because it will appeal a 
much to the swells as it will to the man in the back row ¢ 
the gallery.” ; 

“What is her name?” the comedian asked, with just 
shade of cynicism in his voice. 

“Her name is Peggy Kendall.” 

“That’s a good name,” Reynolds said, “‘as names gi 
but I never heard of it before.” ‘ 

‘‘Of course you never heard of it before. That’s th 
trouble with all of you managers. You go on engagin 
established failures instead of giving new talent a chane 
There is hardly a chorus on Broadway without a girl wh 
has more charm and can out-sing and out-dance and loo 
better than the leading soubrette. As you all say, this is 
profession of opportunity, and I say it always will be if yo 
don’t give any one the opportunity.” : 

‘Has she had much experience on the stage?” 

‘‘She has had enough on the stage to make her easy, an 
she has suffered enough off to know what she is singin 
about.” P 

Reynolds pushed his chair away from the dressing-tab 
and crossed his legs. ‘‘ Well, Philip,” he said, “you know 
believe in your judgment as much and more than I do | 
that of any one outside of the business. I’ve asked you i 
advice often enough for you to understand that. What 
your idea?” : 

Holt gripped his cigar between his teeth and clasped h 
hands over his knees. ‘‘ This girl has the three essentials: 
success—intelligence, beauty and the unlimited money 1 
advertise them. She can sing a certain kind of love sor 
as I believe no one else in your business can sing it, ju 
because she has the brains and the heart the others haven 
got. My idea is to have her play some inconspicuous b 
or not appear at all until she does her specialty. Then 
want her to come down stage, dressed in a shirtwaist and 
simple duck skirt, just as any smart girl might dress at th 
seashore, and, without any inane music cue, sing her son 
That part will be up to her brains and her voice, which 
unusually sympathetic, and her beauty and grace, whic! 
believe me, are superlative. It mayn’t be the greatest ai 
in the world, but it will be up to us to tell them that iti 
I want to call her The Shirtwaist Girl, but she is to be 
shirtwaist girl only so far as her turn on the stage is Co! 
cerned. Off the stage I’m going to have her dress as simp 
but better than any woman in town. I’m going to ha) 
her lunch, but never sup, at the most conspicuous restal 
rants, always with one woman who shall be absolute 
unknown. In the afternoon she can drive alone, in th 
park and along the avenue, in the best electric car I cz 


yuy. To reach the masses I’m going to get out a quarter- 
heet, purple letters on a violet background, with just 
hree lines: ‘Herald Square Theater—The Shirtwaist 
tirl—At ten o’clock.’ I’m going to paste these signs 
lown in the subway and up on the highest telegraph poles, 
o that the whole city will look like a purple and violet 
unset; through you I’ll employ men to use every known 
ind unknown device of the press-agent, and when we 
inish there will be only one spot in New York where the 
yublie will want to be at ten o’clock at night, and that will 
ye the Herald Square Theater. I want to play angel as it 
1as never been played before. You know that I have the 
noney to do it, and the only stipulation I make is that, for 
ybvious reasons, my name is never to appear in the matter, 
ind that the girl herself, and you and I, are the only ones 
vho are to know where the money comes from. I will 
sromise never to speak to her except over the telephone, 
yr to see her except across the footlights, and you must 
iave it understood that she is a regular member of your 
ompany, and that you are paying her a big salary, which 
you are not.” 

Reynolds clasped his hands behind his head and smiled 
1p at the ceiling. ‘‘It’s an amusing idea,” he said. 

“Of course it’s an amusing idea,” Holt repeated, ‘‘and 
he further you go the more amusing it will be.” 

“ Admitting the girl could get away with it,’’ Reynolds 
isked, ‘‘how much would she want?” 

“Oh, that’s all right. You can put her down at a nom- 
nal salary and I'll refund it to you personally. The main 
dea we must always have before us is to keep her a 
nystery. You are not supposed to know anything about 
ier, and the more you refuse to have her interviewed the 
nore they will print about her. If you want to do extra 
1ewspaper advertising, that is up to you—I’ll attend to the 
yutside work. I will have her come here alone to see you, 
omorrow morning, and ask foran engagement. You have 
Schwartz try her voice. I’ll guarantee he’ll like it, all right, 
und you can pretend to find something very unusual in it 
und suddenly decide to give her a chance at a Wednesday 
natinée. Ifshe goes at all you can try her at night. .Then, 
f she makes good, we can 
start the campaign of pub- 
icity, and you can more or 
ess truthfully tell the news- 
oapermen that you know 
10thing about her.”’ 

Reynolds drew his lips 
nto a straight line and 
smiled at his own face in 
the mirror. ‘‘ Allright,’’ he 
said ; “‘the scheme is just 
about crazy enough for you 
to plunge on, and I don’t 
see yet where I stand to 
lose. Business couldn’t be 
much worse than it is. 
Suppose you send her 
around tomorrow morning 
about eleven.” 

“Sam!” he called, and 
the valet came back into 
the dressing-room. ‘‘ Tell 
Mr. Schwartz to be sure to 
be here tomorrow morning 
at eleven. And, mind 
you,” he said to Holt, as 
the door closed on the serv- 
ant, ‘‘I don’t make any yoy 
promises. It looks like a ‘ 
very long chance to me.” ‘ 

“That’s all right,”’ Holt 
said, putting out his hand. 
‘Just think it all over tonight, and give the girl a fair trial 
tomorrow morning. But remember, not a word about me 
to any one.” 

“Not a word. If it should go through, you will be the 
first and probably the last anonymous angel. You’d better 
drop in tomorrow night to hear what I think. Good-by!”’ 

Promptly at seven o’clock, Holt, bearing a great bunch 
of roses, was back at Peggy Kendall’s apartment, and a few 
minutes later, over a cozy dinner, was unfolding the scheme 
whereby she was to become the most famous woman in 
NewYork. The girl sat silent, and listened with sparkling, 
eager eyes. 

¥ Let us suppose,” she said at last, when he had finished, 
‘just suppose I did succeed —and, mind you, I have no hope 
that I will succeed—how am I going to pay you back? 
I’ve never borrowed money in my life. I’ve never let any 
one spend money on me—that is, by way of advancing me 
in business.’ 

“Tm glad if that is all that bothers you,” Holt an- 
swered cheerfully. ‘‘I’m going to keep an account of every 
cent I spend, and you can pay me back the capital and 
interest, too, if you insist, when you become <« head-liner 
with a big salary. It’s a perfectly simple business proposi- 
tion. According to my notion, you are an unworked mine. 
I’m going to pay for the machinery to develop you and try 
to float the bonds. If the public doesn’t like the output, I 
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lose; if they do happen to like the color of the ore, we both 
win.” 

Peggy looked across the table, smiled, and shook her 
head. ‘‘ You’re a good friend, Philip,’ she said. ‘‘ You’re 
quite sure there is no reward? Men don’t usually spend a 
small fortune on a girl without the fond hope of some 
return.” 

“Oh, don’t they? Why, the world is full of men spend- 
ing their fortunes and the best of their lives on women 
from whom they know there never will or never can be any 
reward. Do you think a man who paints a great picture 
paints it for posterity, or an author who writes a great 
novel writes it for a million readers? If it is really a great 


picture or a great novel you can be quite sure that he did 


it for the eyes of one woman. Maybe it was his wife, or 
maybe it was the wife of another man, or maybe it was a 
girl that he never expects to see again. Believe me, Peggy, 
men are not all risking fortunes with any hope of reward— 
especially where the one woman is concerned.” 

For a few moments there was a silence. 

“There is a reward, though, Peggy,” he went on, ‘‘ which 
you might offer—that is, if you have real sporting blood— 
your wishing ring.” 

With an amused smile and wrinkled brow Peggy held up 
the ring and looked at it in the light of the yellow candle- 
shade. 

“You see, it is useless to you now,”’ Holt said, ‘‘ because 
you have made your one wish.” 

“Of course,’ Peggy laughed. ‘‘I had quite forgotten 
that. But suppose my wish does not come true?”’ 

“The wish will come true.” 

“Very well, I agree to that. If it should come true, the 
ring is yours.” 

Smilingly they shook hands across the table, and the 
bargain was sealed. 

“And during all this time I am never to see you?” she 
asked. 

“‘Never. You can write or telephone me for advice, but 
we must never be seen together, and we mustn’t recognize 
each other if we meet. It’s the only obvious thing to do. 


You will have to leave this apartment, where you are more 
or less known, and live in a very good but very quiet hotel, 
and you must adopt another name. It will also be neces- 
sary to find some girl who will live with you and with whom 
you can always be seen in public. Do you know such a 
girl?” 

Peggy nodded. ‘‘I know just such a girl. She’s an art 
student who comes from nowhere, just as I do, and she’s 
just mad enough to love the whole idea.” 

‘‘Fine!” Holt said enthusiastically. ‘‘ Now, that’s all 
right. You consent, don’t you, Peggy?” 

The girl sat with her elbows on the table and her chin 
resting in the palms of her hands. Between the yellow 
candle-shades and over the scarlet roses he watched the 
face across the table and waited for the answer. The girl’s 
eyes looked into his, but Holt knew that her thoughts were 
very far away—far away in the certain past, or far away 
in the very uncertain future. At last the difficulties—if 
difficulties there were—were apparently swept away, for 
Peggy’s lips broke into a charming smile, her eyes glistened 
and Holt knew that he had won. 

“ All right,” she said—‘“‘that is, I’ll go to see Reynolds 
tomorrow.” 

“Splendid!” he cried, and, raising his glass, bowed to 
the pretty face across the table. ‘‘To the most famous 
woman in New York!” 


Peggy smiled and nodded back to him over her glass. 
“To the most famous woman in New York!” 


It was about five weeks later when Miss Helen Forrester 
announced her arrival to those of her friends in New York 
from whom she was sure to receive an enthusiastic, if well- 
bred and dignified, welcome. Owing to the geographical 
location of the Forrester mills, Miss Forrester was ac- 
counted a resident of Troy, although of late years she was 
probably better known among certain social circles in New 
York and London and Paris and Newport than in her 
native town. Like many other distinguished and beautiful 
strangers, she had come to New York for Horse Show 
Week, and Holt was one of the first to bid her welcome. 

“T hope you have kept a great deal of your time for 
me?” he asked. ‘‘ How about tonight?” 

“Not tonight,” she said. ‘‘ Any other time—but tonight 
the Arthur Irwins are giving me a party to satisfy my one 
real ambition in life.” 

“The horses?” he asked, smiling. 

““No, I suppose my other friends will take me to the 
Horse Show every other night and every afternoon, too. 
What I really want to see is The Shirtwaist Girl.” 

“Herald Square Theater—ten o’clock,” Holt laughed. 

“That’s the girl. Ever since I left Troy I have been 
blinded by strange purple signs about her. Whenever I 
looked out of the car-window I would be sure to find a 
hideous boarding with her name in great purple letters 
staring at me, and New York itself looks as if it had been 
swept by a purple snowstorm. I had a foolish idea that 
this was Horse Show Week and that there were a lot of 
theaters and stars in town, but apparently there are only 
the Herald Square Theater and The Shirtwaist Girl.” 

“Did you hear any one speak of her?” Holt asked. 

‘Well, I’ve only seen the Irwins and Daisy Waring, but 
she insisted on taking me through the park the minute I 
arrived, on the chance that we might see her. She tells 
me that she is just as omnipresent as the purple adver- 
tisements; that she lunches every day at Sherry’s, is 
forever driving about the park or up and down the Avenue 
in the most wonderful 
traps and automobiles, 
and that her clothes and 
hats are the wonder and 
envy of all the women.” 

“What else did you 
hear?” Holt asked. 

“Oh, a great deal. That 
she was very beautiful, 
and sang well enough, and 
was going to drive one of 
her horses at the show 
tomorrow afternoon, and 
that the Wrights had been 
commissioned to build her 
an airship—a purple one, 
I presume.” 

“You didn’t see her 
this afternoon?” 

“Just for a moment. 
She was in an automobile, 
and as we passed a big 
touring-car got in our way, 
and I could only get a 
glimpse. Butthat glimpse 
is what makes me want 
to see her again. She re- 
minded me of some one I 
used to know.” 

“Really,” Holt said. 
“That’s rather amusing. 
Beyond the fact that she 
seems to have posed for advertisements, no one, apparently, 
knowsanything about her. She’ssomething ofa mystery.” 

“It’s funny you don’t know her, Philip—I thought you 
knew all the theatrical celebrities.” 

Holt shook his head. ‘I wish I did—she’s terribly 
good-looking, I think—but she refuses to meet any one.” 

“It would be funny,’”’ Miss Forrester said, “‘if I solved 
the mystery, but I hardly believe that she is the girl I 
used to know. I’llsee her tonight and I can tell you better 
afterward. We're all going on to a supper Roy Buchanan 
is giving at Sherry’s after the Horse Show. You used to 
be a great friend of Roy’s—aren’t you expected?” 

“He asked me,” Holt said, rising to go; “but it’s to be 
one of those biggish, late affairs, and I hadn’t really 
decided. Of course, however, if you are to be there and 
promise to tell me all about The Shirtwaist Girl.” 

Miss Forrester smiled and put out her hand. “TI will 
if I know anything to tell. Be sure to come, please. I 
don’t think it is to be such a very big party and, even if it 
is, we can find a chance for a talk. Besides, Roy’s suppers 
are always amusing. He is bound to have some surprise 
for us. Au revoir, Philip; don’t fail me.” 


It was midnight when Holt found his first opportunity to 
havea wordalone with Miss Forrester. The supper was over 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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MAN who has since become widely known as 

a successful speculator on the bear side of 

the stock market slipped quietly into the 

office of a broker on the Chicago Board of Trade 
one morning. He was ina state of suppressed excitement. 

“Jack,” he began in a husky whisper, bending low over 
the broker’s desk, ‘‘buy me two hundred thousand May 
wheat at the market!” ; 

““What’s the matter, Billy?” the broker questioned. 
“Got some information?” 

“You get that wheat bought first!” the speculator 
demanded nervously. 

The broker wrote an order, and sent it over to the floor 
of the Board. Then he turned to his customer. 

““Now what is it, Bill?” 

“Floods!” snapped the speculator, under his breath. 

“ Queer there was nothing about any floods in the papers 
this morning.” 

“T’ve got it straight, I tell you,” the speculator insisted, 
emphasizing the statement with a trembling forefinger. 
“Floods in Europe. Worst they’ve ever had, too.” 

““Where’d you get this?” 

“From old man Wagg himself. He called me in behind 
the screen from the customers’ room to give me the tip. 
‘Billy,’ he said, ‘you keep it dark, but I know it to be an 
absolute fact that there’s twelve feet of water in the streets 
of Venice this morning!’” 

Every big deal on the Chicago Board is based on “ infor- 
mation,” though not all of it is so sensational as that which 
induced Billy to buy two hundred thousand. May—on 
which it is to be noted that he cleaned up a neat little 
profit of $4000. The real operators—the big men of the 
Board—have elaborate information services of their own, 
some of which rival and practically duplicate the crop- 
estimating service which the Agricultural Department at 
Washington has spent years in building up. 

A great crop expert—perhaps he has spent years in the 
Government employ and is in touch with the Government’s 
correspondents in every ‘county of the wheat belt—is 
employed on a salary by a private firm of speculators. A 
week or two before the Government report on crop condi- 
tions is made public he will be able to furnish his employ- 
ers a very accurate forecast of what that report will show, 
based on data furnished, perhaps, by the very men who 
later supply the Government’s figures. 


Uncertain Factors in Grain Prices 


UPPOSE this advance information shows that the acre- 
age planted to wheat is much smaller than last year 

all over the wheat-growing districts. That at once sug- 
gests a bull deal in the grain. But before it is undertaken 
there are a hundred other things to be considered, many of 
them equally important. How do the weather, soil condi- 
tions, plant diseases and pests affect the prospect of the 
growing crop? How much wheat, stored in elevators or 
in farmers’ barns, is left over from the previous year’s 
crop? These are some of the questions to which the man 
anxious to undertake a big bull deal in wheat must give 
attention. And even if he discovers that the crop now 
in the ground is sickly, even if figures show that, so far as 
the United States is concerned, most of last year’s crop 
has been consumed, he can by no means safely go ahead. 


By HENRY M. HYDE 


The wheat pit is a world market, and Russia, India, 
Australia,.the Argentine, and, of recent years, the great, 
unfolding Canadian empire of the Northwest, are all tre- 
mendous factors in the making or breaking of the bold 
adventurer who dares to speculate in the raw material of 
our daily bread. A very large proportion of each year’s 
wheat crop in the United States is consumed abroad, and 


.on the demand for export depends, in the last analysis, 


the success or failure of every big deal on the Chicago 
Board. If, for instance, the ignorant and uncounted 
muzhiks of Russia should unexpectedly double their pro- 
duction of wheat in any given year, they might leave a 
bull operator in Chicago with several million bushels of 
high-priced grain on his hands, for which he could not find 
a market until after storage charges, insurance and other 
expenses had eaten up his profits and most of his prin- 
cipal as well. 

From not one of the foreign wheat-growing countries 
is it possible to get crop reports of any great degree of 
accuracy. They remain the great: factors of uncertainty, 
which make every big wheat deal a gamble. 


Engineering a Bull Movement 


Boe suppose that a man with a fat bank-account, a cold 
nerve, and a hot lust to make a few millions more, has 
spent a couple of weeks studying, with his expert and his 
associates, all the advance statistics on wheat production 
which can be gathered from all over the world. He has 
made all due allowances, estimates and calculations. 
With a squaring of his shoulders he throws himself back in 
his chair. ‘It looks good to me,” he says shortly, and the 
deal is on. 

The next day a broker or two begin to buy wheat in the 
pit for May delivery—that is, they buy contracts for so 
many thousand bushels, the actual grain to fill these con- 
tracts to be delivered on any day from May 1 to 31, inclu- 
sive. Not a bushel may be delivered before or after the 
dates stated. Day after day the buying grows in volume, 
and soon the price begins to move slowly upward. 

It may be that the deal has been undertaken by some 
prominent business man, or even banker, who is anxious, 
above all things, that it shall not become known that he 
isspeculating. Thenall purchasesare made for the broker’s 
own account, and he keeps, locked up in a secret corner of 
his private safe, a small ledger in which all purchases are 
recorded under an account headed ‘1414,” “a-X” or 
some other apparently meaningless combination of figures 
or letters. Many a deal of considerable size has been car- 
ried through to the final settlement without any one know- 
ing the identity of its backer save the head of the brokerage 
firm which did the actual work in the pit. 

On the other hand, if the man behind the deal is a well- 
known and successful operator, the knowledge that he is 
making the market may prove a factor in keeping up 
prices. A little later, after a considerable “‘line” has been 
accumulated, the advance report of his expert, on which 
the whole deal is based, may he allowed to leak out or may 
even be made public. That, of course, tends also to 
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frighten the men who have sold short for May 
delivery and to send prices still higher, its influ. 

ence depending on the reputation of the expert 

whose name is attached to the report. y 

And now, if the deal is well under way and a boom ha: 
begun, the shrewd operator must see to it that prices dc 
not go too high. For, if the price of wheat on the Chicage 
market is allowed to advance much more rapidly than i 
does in the other big markets of the country, a number 0 
disastrous things are likely to happen. If May wheat iI 
Chicago, for instance, is quoted at.$1 and in New York a 
$1.01, the men who are fighting the deal may take thei 
complaint to the directors of the Board. i 
“We charge,” they say, ‘‘that the present price of Maj 
wheat in this market is purely a fictitious one. That i 
proved by the fact that it is quoted in New York at onl 
one cent advance, which does not begin to cover the neces 
sary cost of handling and shipping from Chicago to the sea 
coast. We ask, therefore, that you fix what shall be th 
normal or marginal price for this market, and that th 
people who are offering $1 for wheat be compelled to pu 
up, in cash, the difference between that figure and th 
marginal price you fix.”’ 
The directors, figuring the cost of shipment to Net 
York at six cents the bushel, may fix the marginal price a 
$.95. Then, in addition to the ten per cent margin pro 
vided for by the regular rules of the Board, the backers ¢ 
the deal will be obliged to put up five cents on each bushe 
contracted for, making fifteen cents in all, which, when on 
is dealing in millions of oushels, may tie up an enormou 
amount of money. % 
Again, raising the price too rapidly or too high may b 
the signal for the swinging into opposition of financié 
forces too powerful to be withstood—for, in the vulgarl 
expressive language of the pit, nobody likes to see even 
speculator “make a hog of himself”; and to rush price 
to an abnormally high point might drive half the broker 
age firms on the Board into financial difficulties and pre 
cipitate a considerable panic. It was just this last toue 
of greed which ruined a well-known firm of brokers afte 
they had brought to the very hair-edge of a successful cor 
summation one of the most spectacular deals the Chicag 
Exchange ever boiled with. n 


A Near-Corner in Corn 


ps two young men in this firm had got their trainin 
in New York. They came West with the avowed inter 
tion of teaching Chicago how to play its own game. Ff‘ 
eighteen months the firm flourished mightily. Its men 
bers had money, they had nerve, and they were bot 
extremely resourceful. Finally, they started in to bu 
May corn. The deal grew under their hands until it b 
came a corner. For several months they handled it skil 
fully and successfully. May arrived and with it the deli 
ery of the corn they had bought. Now it was necessal 
for them to accept and to pay cash for many million bus! 
els of the yellow grain. They had made arrangement 
with several banks to loan them a certain amount of mone 
on each bushel of actual corn in the elevators for whic 
they could show a receipt. This amount may have bee 
something like forty cents, for corn was selling, dur 
May, around. seventy cents. The rest of the money needé 
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hey secured in other ways. All through the long month 
f May they took and paid for millions upon millions of 
ushels. The shorts were in despair. They could not buy 
‘bushel of actual corn anywhere. The Easterners had it 
ll under contract. It seemed certain that on the last day 
f the month a great many men who had sold what they 
idn’t have and couldn’t buy would have to call at the 
Nasterners’ office and pay the difference between the price 
t which they had sold corn to the firm and the closing 
rice of the grain on that last delivery day. 

On May 29 corn closed at seventy-five cents. Memo- 
ial Day followed—a holiday of double sadness to many 
lesperate speculators. On the morning of the thirty-first 
_the day which would see the windup of the corner—the 
vives and other relatives of the two young plungers came 
n from their suburban homes to sit in the visitors’ gallery 
nd watch the Eastern talent pull up the Board of Trade 
yy the roots. In order, perhaps, to give a final explosive 
Jory to the corner—perhaps it was only greed to squeeze 
he last drop of blood from the trade—the Easterners’ 
rokers opened by bidding $1 for corn—a jump of twenty- 
ive cents a bushel over the holiday. The already panic- 
tricken shorts grew white and breathless. For a few 
ninutes the pit was almost quiet, only the shrill offers of a 
jollar for any part of a hundred thousand bushels break- 
ng the silence. Then one of the shorts, who was already 
leeply involved, broke through the silent crowd and sold 
. hundred thousand at $1. In an instant the pit boiled. 
Within thirty minutes the Easterners’ brokers had bought 
1early 600,000 bushels at the top price. 

Six hundred thousand bushels of corn, which had to be 
lelivered that day—and not for weeks had there been a 


The Town 


loose bushel to be picked up anywhere! It looked like 
madness—it would have been sheer insanity to any one 
but a desperate gambler ready to do anything to protect 
himself from utter ruin. 

For many weeks those who had sold corn to the firm 
had been combing the country elevators and the farmers’ 
cribs to get corn for delivery on early sales, when the price 
had been down around fifty cents. As May went by they 
had been forced to pay higher and higher prices for what 
scanty supplies could be found. It happened that on 
Memorial Day delayed shipments aggregating more than 
half a million bushels reached Chicago. This corn had 
been bought at from sixty to seventy cents and was under 
contract for delivery to the Easterners at around fifty 
cents. Its arrival was known to everybody connected 
with the deal before the Board opened on May 31. 

Wuen, on the opening, $1 was bid for corn, one of the 
shorts, to whom nearly half of this delayed corn was con- 
signed, came to a sudden and desperate conclusion. 
Immediately he called a boy and sent a hurried note over 
to his partner. Then he plunged into the pit and started 
to sell corn at a dollar. His partner, meanwhile, read the 
note, swore copiously, and then, with a wild look in his 
eyes, started a clerk in a galloping cab for the side tracks 
on which the corn was standing. The clerk carried a thou- 
sand dollars in fives and tens in his bulging pockets. 
Distributing the money right and left, the clerk had the 
waiting corn switched to the elevator, inspected, passed 
and stored, and then, receipts for 250,000 bushels in hand, 
tore back to the office of his firm. 

The senior partner, who had sold the Easterners a quar- 
ter of a million bushels at $1, took these receipts and rushed 


over to their office to turn them over and demand a check 
for $250,000. Other brokers had followed his example in 
the pit, and their clerks were also on hand with receipts 
calling for a total payment of more than as much more. 

At the same time some of the biggest men in Chicago, 
speaking from a financial standpoint, had visited the 
banks from which the Easterners had arranged to borrow 
forty cents on each bushel of corn delivered. 

“‘Look here,” they said, ‘“‘those crazy men of yours 
have bid corn up to a dollar. If they put that through 
they’ll break the whole Board. You mustn’t let them have 
any more money.” 

‘“We’ve promised forty cents on the bushel,’’ said the 
bankers. 

“Allright, but don’t let them have any more than that.” 

It was almost a command, coming from the source it 
did. And the bankers themselves had no intention of 
jeopardizing the funds of their banks. 

The Easterners, expecting to pay out not more than ten 
cents a bushel—above the forty cents—for half a million 
bushels of corn, were suddenly called on to pay six times 
that amount in cash—a matter of three hundred thousand 
unexpected dollars. They found it impossible to raise the 
money. Half an hour before the Board closed their sus- 
pension was announced. Then the pit raged and screamed, 
while insane brokers fought to sell out their sales to the 
Easterners at the best possible price ‘‘to the account of 
whom it may concern.”’ In five minutes corn dropped to 
fifty cents. 

Up in the visitors’ gallery the ladies, who had come in to 
watch the New York Napoleons win their final battle, 

(Concluded on Page 32) 


THE MUNICIPAL MARTYRS WHO FOUND A WAY 


third, hour advertised, until after eleven, Pilsbury 

Nute, trial justice and town agent, and Americus 
Flye, local deputy sheriff, sat in the former’s dingy little 
office over Ward’s grocery store and waited for some of the 
property-owners of the town of Liberty Gore to come 
around and show a little interest in their tax affairs. 

Then, for the fourth consecutive year, the sale having 
been advertised according to law since December twenty- 
third, Deputy Sheriff Flye knocked down the entire real 
estate of Liberty Gore for unpaid taxes. As town agent 
Pilsbury Nute bid in the property for the town. Those 
two citizens were the only ones present at a transaction 
which, at first thought, seems something that ought to 
have interested a considerable audience of property- 
holders. But even the two who were obliged to be on 
hand showed scant interest in the job itself. 

“Say, what’s the good of this town trying to swaller its 
own tail any further, Judge?’’ demanded Mr. Flye, folding 
his spectacles and poking them into their case. k 

Mr. Nute, having finished executing the papers that the 
recent transaction involved, stuck his pen into a tumbler 
filled with shot, recorked his ink-bottle and _ leisurely 
stuffed more wood into the rusty stove. He took plenty 
of time for all these tasks. Evidently, he was pondering. 

“This following out what the law says ain’t getting us 
anywhere,” complained the deputy sheriff. “It ain’t 
paying up four years’ back taxes. It ain’t getting us out 
of the sog that we’re in. I’ve cussed taxes in my time, 
Squire, like the rest of men. There’s times when death and 
taxes ain’t welcome. But at eighty an average man usually 
gets lonesome enough to die. And after four years, and 
nothing paid in from us here to county or State, I feel as 
though this town was hitched off half-way between earth 
and the moon. And they’ve even give up dunning us 
for county and State taxes! I’d rather be dunned than 
crossed off as no good. We're labeled a dead-beat town. 
I’m ashamed to poke my nose outside of it.”’ 

“T can sympathize in those feelings, Americus,” replied 
Mr. Nute gloomily. ‘I haven’t been across the town line 
for six years. But I’m going tomorrow.” 

“Well, if you quit,” declared Deputy Flye with decision, 
“Tm going to abandon my farm and get out, too. I'll be 
darned if I’ll stay in a town where there ain’t nobody to 
‘try cases, take oath before, execute pension papers, and 
explain the statutes. I don’t blame youfor leaving. The 
Test of ’em are dead here. You and me ain’t enough to 
Tevive’em. We'd better get out and relocate while there’s 
a little sense of the duties of citizenship left in us.” 
“Ym only going to make a short trip on town business,” 
| explained Mr. Nute, stooping to the stove door and thrift- 
ily lighting his pipe with a twist of paper. 

_ “Where?” 
— “To the Legislature.” 
: “What for?” 


heer ten of the clock in the forenoon, on February 


7." 


By Holman Day 
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“T Ain’t Given Up Hope in the People” 


“To ask help for this town,” declared Mr. Nute firmly. 
‘“T ain’t given up hope in the people here if they are given 
a boost, Americus. But it’s a tough case. With estates 
sunk to a valuation of sixty thousand dollars, and a town 
debt of most forty thousand, it’s no wonder that the whole 
of us have given up paying taxes. There must be a way 
out. There must be a hole in the law or a hole in the 
treasury-box. I’m going up where they make law and 
where the treasury is!” 

The next day Deputy Sheriff Flye drove Trial-Justice 
Nute to the nearest railroad station—a matter of twenty- 
five miles—through a soppy February snowstorm. It was 
bad weather for an old gentleman who had been denning 
through the winter in the two little rooms of his bachelor 
domain over Ward’s store. He shambled into the State- 
house with a cold on his lungs and the woes of his town 
on his shoulders—pretty much of a martyr to the duty that 
long meditation had made plain to him. 

At the outset he attracted more attention than his 
cause, for he prowled about the lobbies, past groups of 
chattering men, wearing a cap of some sort of brindled 
fur, a knitted jacket whose collar clasped a swathing of red 
flannel at his neck; his cough was like the staccato cawing 
of an angry crow; he soothed that affliction by frequently 
“‘soofing’” onion syrup out of a bottle. 

He did not know the House member from the group of 
towns with which Liberty Gore was classed. He simply 
knew that his name was Wickson and that he owned a 
casket factory and had made money. Mr. Wickson was 
surly regarding the matter of a resolve in favor of the 
bankrupt town of Liberty Gore. With the intolerance of 
men successful financially he seemed to consider Liberty 
Gore’s plight a reflection on the standing of his district. 

“You can’t get anything out of this Legislature,” he 
growled, after reading Pilsbury Nute’s draft of a resolve. 
“T’m no lawyer, but that resolve fs 

“T’m not, either,’ admitted Mr. Nute. “But they 
make law here. That resolve is enough to open the ques- 
tion. I want you to introduce it for me.” 

“T’ll have to do that, I suppose. But you needn’t ex- 
pect me to make any speeches. I don’t know what you 
want to advertise this thing for, anyway. Your resolve 
will be buried.” 

“Another sale for a Wickson casket,” said Mr. Nute, 
with ghastly attempt at jest. His husky whisper accen- 
tuated the ghastliness. Representative Wickson scowled, 
and went away hastily and dropped the resolve into the 
box at the clerk’s desk. 

It was referred to the committee on taxation, purely in 
the way of routine. 

When Mr. Nute appeared before that committee to 
plead his cause he asked permission to wear his fur cap and 
knitted jacket, stating pathetically that if he added any 
to that cold he would be “‘a gone goose.” Being an old 
man he was indulged. He sucked from his pint bottle of 
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onion syrup, and before he was done talking he had at- 
tracted considerable of an audience. 

The Statehouse loungers listened and grinned while 
he croaked his husky appeal. They seemed to find humor 
in the thing. It would be hard to explain why. There 


was no jocoseness in Mr. Nute’s demeanor. The story he | 


told was of a town that was bankrupt, busted, so hope- 
lessly strapped, so snarled in legal uncertainties that it 
had folded its financial hands and squatted on the dust- 
heap of despair. And of those who listened nine out of 
every ten had to nudge some one and inquire, ‘“‘ Where the 
blazes is Liberty Gore, anyway?’ And the reply was 
hardly ever more definite than that it wasa God-forsaken, 
side-tracked town, somewhere over in Tacconnet County. 

“Now, gents,” pleaded Pilsbury Nute, his syrup bottle 
in his brandished right hand, ‘‘bend your ears to catch the 
sounds from Liberty Gore! Hear the solemnest drum- 
beat that ever joggled the frame of the motto ‘God Bless 
Our Home’ against the farmhouse wall—the long roll of 
the drums of hunger—the women pounding with their 
rolling-pins on the bottoms of their flour barrels—and not, 
even then, rattling out enough flour for a last batch of 
biscuit!” 

The members of the committee on taxation smiled cheer- 
fully on Mr. Nute while he refreshed himself from his 
bottle. 

“In the cellarway the loop of tarred string that once 
held the tail of the salt codfish now hangs limp and empty. 
More than two months ago every family in our town came 
to the tail of the hog—and that tail marks half-way down 
in the pork barrel. The cellar bins are empty. Here is 
March Hill right ahead of us. It has been hard enough 
in the past for us to climb March Hill. We have crawled 
up it on our hands and knees for five years. But now we 
are on our bellies before we have got to the foot of March 
Hill. We a 

“Tt seems to me—if you will let me interrupt,”’ said the 
chairman of the committee—a Senator not inclined to 
humor—‘‘that this resolve has been wrongly referred. 
The committee on taxation & 

“T’m coming to taxation. But you’ve got to know first 
why we ain’t paying our taxes.”’ 

“T’d advise you to take the matter direct to the Gov- 
ernor and Council,” insisted the chairman. ‘‘The State 
poor in plantations bt 

“Great Josephus, we ain’t a plantation!’’ exploded Mr. 
Nute indignantly, getting a laugh out of the loungers. 
“That’s the trouble up here—you don’t know we're still 
on the map. I’ve been explaining for a week where 
Liberty Gore is. We’rea town. But you’ve all forgotten 
us. We ain’t paupers. We don’t want to be. And I say 
this is a matter for the taxation committee to consider. 
We want to be straightened out so that we can hold up our 
heads and work out our salvation with our own hands. 
Here’s the trouble with Liberty Gore: it has lost its cour- 
age and its grip. So would any town if it had got so mixed 
up that no man in town knows whether he owns his own 
farm or not. We ain’t got any heart to pay taxes till we 
do know. The old town debt has eat us to thecore. In- 
terest in default till we don’t know what we owe or don’t 
owe! All our real estate sold for taxes over and over, until 
we’re snarled into a bunch like angleworms denned for the 
winter. There ain’t another wiggle left in us. A wad of 
tax sales nailed one over the other in our post-office and 
fly-specked till they look like crape on our door handle. 
We ain’t paid county taxes—we ain’t paid State taxes— 
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we can’t raise money—and for four years we've paid bills 
against the town in orders, till town orders are out in circu- 
lation thicker’n those snowflakes.” 

He waved his syrup bottle at the big window against 
which a February storm was drearily beating. 

“Now we want some law from the fount of the law!” 

““We are not lawyers on this committee,” stated the 
Senator. ‘‘It’splain that you’re badly tangled up legally. 
I say again that this matter has been wrongly referred.” 

So the committee on taxation shifted Mr. Nute and his 
troubles to the legal-affairs committee—and ‘‘the judge” 
pursued it there, followed by a retinue that was finding 
him entertaining. Chairman of legal-affairs committee 
broke in upon Mr. Nute’s fervent portrayal of conditions, 
and elicited the information that the old town debt of 
Liberty Gore—the disease that was eating its vitals—had 
been “caught” at the time the town took its quota of 
stock in the unfortunate Tacconnet and Atlantic Rail- 
road, and had been aggravated by two relapses: first, a 
defaulting town treasurer; second, a railroad reorganiza- 
tion by which some State ‘“‘magnates”’ had frozen out 
original stockholders who had been unable to “follow their 
hand” with ready cash. Chairman of legal-affairs com- 
mittee promptly checked Mr. Nute’s digressive and im- 
passioned exposé of this “steal’?—chairman being son of 
the shrewd old law sharp that had engineered the coup. 
The committee decided that the problem of Liberty Gore 
was too big for the second busiest committee of the Legis- 
lature to tackle at the flood-tide of the session. Committee 
on towns did not seem to have much on, and Mr. Nute was 
dropped from the big room in the north wing to the little 
cubby-hole in the basement where the committee on towns 
dozed each afternoon. 

Representative Wickson, being appealed to by Judge 
Nute, performed one service. He had certain rules sus- 
pended and the resolve hurried to a hearing. Wickson 
was afraid that if Mr. Nute was kept too long at the State- 
house he would be borrowing money. 

The rural gentlemen who composed the committee on 
towns woke up and listened to everything that Mr. Nute 
had to say —and then gazed on him as though he had asked 
them to correlate the Book of Genesis and the Darwinian 
theory. One old gentleman who was first selectman of a 
border town in the wild-land district, and fully understood 
State pauper laws—being State almoner for his section— 
suggested that Liberty Gore better give up its town 
charter, and go back to a plantation form of government, 
and then the State would take care of its people. Mr. 
Nute considered that the self-respecting, though unfor- 
tunate, Yankees of a sister town had been insulted, and 
said so. Committee on towns bridled and said that if he 
had come to the Legislature to get money or help he’d 
better beg honestly and aboveboard. He’d better go to 
the committee on finance, they said, and so they re- 
referred the resolve. Mr. Wickson hurried it, as before. 

All the members of the committee on finance were 
directors in banking institutions of some sort, and were 
notably deficient in humor. They put Pilsbury Nute 
and his monologue off the legislative vaudeville circuit. 
They considered it boy’s play keeping an old man tagging 
around the Statehouse. That brindled fur cap had got 
into the newspapers. Committee agreed that he ought to 
be at home. They did not waste time on him even to 
explain that the State could not legally rebate nor sub- 
sidize. They merely reported back the resolve, gave the 
House managers the tip, and the matter was referred to the 
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Yrrdn 2, next Legislature—the 
neatest way of putting 
bothersome legislation 
out of its agony. Cats 
can be drowned in a 
bag—but there’s the 
splash, and folks may 
hear. A vote on a meas- 
ure may advertise in- 
justice. ‘‘ Reference to 
the next Legislature” 
is as neat as a tin wash- 
boiler and a saucer ot 
chloroform. ; 

Pilsbury Nute sat ir 
the House gallery anc 
thought hard for a1 
hour before he realizec 
that the thing was dead 
Two or three men hac 
promised him that they 
would debate the mat 
ter on the floor. Th 
humorists had though 
the case worth jollyin 
along a bit. There wer 
reporters listening to al 
that was said in th 
House, and Mr. Nut 
reflected that a littl 
showing up migh 
awake State conscience 
But no man opened hi 
mouth. 

Pilsbury Nute grope 
down the dark stair 
from the gallery. Th 
tiles in the lobby wer 
dotted with extir 
guished butts. Mi 
Nute grimly recognize 
kinship so far as nar 
went. He sat down bi 
side the only other ma 
that happened to be i 
the lobby. It was the Indian delegate from the Passam: 
quoddy tribe. His knees were piled high with fat book 
Facetious members had loaded him down with reports \ 
State departments—mostly duplicates—as the nucle 
of alibrary at Peter Dana’s Point. The Indian was stud; 
ing the return stub of a trip pass with satisfaction. 

“Me pass for nottin’ up to de Statehouse,” he proud 
informed Mr. Nute, showing the ticket. 

“So do I,” remarked the petitioner for Liberty Gore. 

‘And now me go home and pass for nottin’.” 

“So will I, my friend.” 

“Nice men! All right,’”’ affirmed the Indian, pattir 
his books. ‘‘I git de steeple for de meetin’-house, 01 
t’ousand for de school, and some books.” 

“Tf I was named Sockbeson instead of Nute I might | 
able to get along with the Injuns in this Legislature 
grunted the justice. 

He got his coat from the checkroom and tramped out. 

Mr. Nute sat down in the smoking-car and suck 
moodily at his blackened, clay pipe. He rode backward 
one of the card-table seats and could not help heari 
what the two men opposite were talking about. Th 
were evidently ‘“‘somebodies” and they paid no attenti 
to an old man in fur cap and coat.- But he paid attenti 
to them, for they were discussing something in his line. 

“Oh, I remember that legislation, all right,” said o7 
“T ought to remember it. I was in the Senate, myse 
eight years ago. I think you’re wrong.” 

‘“‘Well, I know that I’m right,” stated the other m 
blandly, ‘‘ because I was in the lobby, and it’s the busine 
of the lobby to know more than the Senate, and to reme: 
ber better. You merely got the same impression from t 
bill that the ‘peop’ got. It filled up three newspaj 
columns of print, and perhaps half a dozen men in t 
State read it all—and a man that has time enough on! 
hands to read a bill of that length doesn’t know enough 
understand what he’s reading about. Now, did you re 
all of it—even though you were a Senator?” i 

“T got the gist of it,” said the ex-solon stiffly. Ste 
vided that in case of civil war the railroad was to cal 
troops of the National Guard of the State free of char 
and in return would have ninety-five per cent of its ta: 
rebated for that year. No man would want to stand up 
the Senate and holler against that provision—not with 1 
prospects for civil war where they are today!” 

“Bxactly! That’s the way the average man gets 1 
gist—where the gist is tucked away somewhere in th 
columns of type. The chap who drew that bill knew wl 
he was doing. He has drawn as good a one for us.”’ 

He lighted a fresh cigar from his stub, squint 
shrewdly and humorously at his friend. 

“Tt only goes to show how easy it is to get legislat 
into the mind of the average man, wrong end to, Henr, 
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1e resumed. “That bill that you've ‘got the gist of’ is a 
.ontract between this State and the F. & M. Railroad, by 
vhich the road is to carry State troops free of charge, if 
here is a civil war, and in return is to have its taxes re- 
yated annually for twenty years. Contract has twelve 
nore years to run, and every year until it expires the road 
rets back ninety-five per cent of its assessment. The 
state has only one way of squaring itself—and that’s to 
tir up a war. Here’s the F. & M. printed bill. Read it.”’ 

His friend studied it and returned it. 

“For a smooth way of dodging the constitutional pro- 
vision against subsidies I approve of it,’’ remarked the 
obbyist. “Now, when I advised you to get your folks 
nterested in our bonds of the new Telos Lake extension 
[ was letting you into a good thing that we need you in. 
We'll have the same legislation for ourselves before this 
session is over. Only we're going the F. & M. one better: 
we're going to rechristen the whole system The Telos 
Northern, have the contract apply to that, and take in the 
hundred miles of old road. You needn’t tell your folks all 
‘hat—not till after the Governor signs. But your word, 
that it’s a good thing to grab on to, will go with them.” 

“Tt will be all right after it’s been passed to be enacted,” 
replied the cautious man of dollars. “I’m always afraid 
of one of those cowhide-boot members hopping up in the 
back row at the last moment and starting a holler.” 

“Henry, there’s a science in hollering,’ affirmed the 
lobbyist. ‘‘There’s no one in sight in this State who under- 
stands the art. There are a few who are trying it. But 
the best they can do is to yap and snap at the heels of what 
has passed. There are a few 
chronic cases of that sort, and 
nobody pays any attention. I 
don’t even stop to kick out 
behind at ’em!” 

“Butthere is such a thing as 
one of these amateur watch- 
dogs getting into the path 
ahead of you.” 

“Tt’s a matter of waking up 
the folks, then, and they don’t 
bark in the right way to do it.” 

The lobbyist glanced at the 
quiet old man of the brindle 
fur cap—a careless glance that 
satisfied him that the old man 
was the human toadstool he 
seemed to be. 

“Henry,” he declared with 
vigor, ‘getting what you want 
in these days, or preventing 
what you don’t want, is pretty 
largely a matter of audience. 
Why, they have to advertise 
religion to make it go in good 
shape. Reforms have to be 
advertised. If you don’t know 
how to get the folks around 
you, you can’t accomplish any- 
thing. Old Wasgatt, who was 
carrying the gospel of the Inde- 
pendence League down through 
the coast towns in the last cam- 
paign, found in one town that 
the Republicans had hired one 
hall out from under him for the 
evening he was billed to speak, 
the Democrats had the other, 
and some one had painted 
across his posters in red ink, ‘Postponed.’ Nowthat looked 
like a slim show for an audience. Old Wasgatt stole a 
dry-goods box from behind a store, got a kerosene torch, 
went out in the village square and hollered ‘Fire!’ He 
broke up both the other meetings and got an audience of 
more than a thousand.” 

The man addressed as “Henry” did not pay much 
attention to the tale about old Wasgatt. He sat scowling 
at the end of his cigar. 

“Well, O. P.,” he said at last, “‘I suppose we'll have to 
keep on building new railroads in the same old way. About 
so much coin will have to be put out of sight forever in the 
foundations. We bond fellows are ready to attend to the 
superstructure when the foundations are in. Our stuff has 
got to be in sight. And I reckon this new plan of letting 
the State help on the foundations without knowing it is 
better than trimming the towns along the line for that 
sacrificial common stock.” 

“At the same time saving the expenses of brass bands, 
barbecues, bunco orators and bribes to town officers,” 
stated his friend. “I’ve appealed to ‘public spirit’ until 
the words suggest gold brick to me. I feel more decent 
working a legislature. We need railroads, but I haven’t 
got the heart to bunco the cowhide-boot fellows any more 
with the ‘development hoorah!’” 

“Tt was borne in on me pretty strongly when I read 
about that town down in Tacconnet County, somewhere 
—the town that has gone broke, you know! Seems they 

expected a branch road and got trimmed all around.” 


“Tt’s alla gamble,” returned the other. ‘And the little 
fellows always get ‘raised out of the game.’ I’m sorry, 
but that’s the way it has to happen. A good poker-player 
comes back to look for his money where he lost it. But if 
you can’t bring money to buy chips you have to stay away. 
By the way, Henry”—he looked quickly and carefully 
about him, and then glanced again at the old man oppo- 
site. The old man had his eyes shut—‘‘here’s something 
strictly on the inside. The big folks are behind it all! As 
soon as we get our legislation, our location, and finish the 
extension they’re going to take it off our hands at a million 
and a half. Now get busy with your people!” 

Pilsbury Nute was sorry when those men left the train. 
It had been worth while listening. He had been learning 
a new gospel: he needed an audience, and the town of 
Liberty Gore needed advertising. That much had been 
impressed upon him. The man who had done the most 
talking had thrown a twisted wad of paper upon the floor 
when he left the car. He had tapped the paper occa- 
sionally upon the capitalist’s knee as he talked regarding 
the possibilities of investment in The Telos Northern. Mr. 
Nute picked it up and untwisted it. It wasa printed bill— 
a House document—and bore the caption: “‘ An Act relat- 
ing to the incorporation of The Telos Northern Railroad.” 
There were many pages in the pamphlet, and ordinarily 
Mr. Nute would not have considered business about an up- 
country railroad extension worth reading. ‘There were 
reasons why he studied that pamphlet. He pored over it 
till far into the night beside the air-tight stove in his little 
office. The nub was so swathed that he needed that tip 
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from the man who had done the most talking in order to 
understand at all. But, following the clew, he found that 
when that bill should be enacted the State would be not 
only throwing off taxes on the new portion of the railroad, 
but would practically exempt for twenty years a hundred 
miles of railroad that had been paying taxes for thirty 
years and had been making money at that! In the State 
Year Book he hunted up the clause in the constitution that 
forbids the State to loan its credit or otherwise subsidize 
private enterprises. It occurred to him that if the 
Tacconnet and Atlantic could have gone into partnership 
with the State years before, the town of Liberty Gore 
might have had better luck with that block of common 
stock. The man who had talked advised looking for 
money where one had lost it! 

He straightened the blankets and made ready for bed. 

“‘T reckon we'll advertise first,’”” he mused. ‘‘ According 
to what the man said—and he talked as though he knew 
—nothing much is accomplished in these days without 
advertising. We can’t advertise natural resources, un- 
developed power, real-estate boom, schools and unsur- 
passed advantages—not where a town is bankrupt. We'll 
advertise what we’ve got. We'll advertise that town debt. 
I thought I was advertising it up at the Statehouse, but it 
seems that I hadn’t got the science of hollering down fine 
enough. We'll advertise that there were so many hogs 
at the legislative trough that we couldn’t get near enough 
for a smell. And—well, then we’ll advertise other things 
according as the advertising campaign develops!” 
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At nine o’clock the next morning. Deputy Sheriff Flye, 
issuing from a conference with ‘‘ Judge’’ Nute, tacked up a 
call for a special town meeting—that posting of the written 
call was to cover the law. But to get the people to the 
meeting Deputy Flye had to ride from end to end of the 
town and talk himself hoarse. Town meetings and taxes 
had become vague matters of form in the estimation of the 
voters. There was nothing vague about the purpose of 
that town meeting when Pilsbury Nute had finished his 
speech. 

There are strange responses when the call goes forth for 
martyrs. Martyrs do not come from the ranks of the 
smug, fat and contented, Liberty Gore decided in town 
meeting that it was ready to advertise. It cost some- 
thing—like all good advertising. It cost Liberty Gore 
the remnants of its pride and reputation. But Liberty 
Gore was not valuing those assets highly just then. And 
it voted as a town—it acted as a town—and in union, 
often, there is no shame. 

“Fellow-townsmen,” said ‘“‘Judge” Nute, dismissing 
them, ‘‘we have now begun to holler. We'll see how long 
the big guns of this State will dare to have us holler!” 

On the afternoon of February twenty-fifth a procession 
of sleighs, pungs and horse sleds filed into the shire town 
of Tacconnet County, paraded the main street, to the 
astonishment of onlookers, and broke ranks in the yard of 
the county jail. Men, women and children to the number 
of a hundred or more shook themselves out of their cover- 
ings, stretched their cramped and cold-stiffened limbs, 
lined up and followed a leader to the granite steps of the 
jail office. At the head of the 
steps the leader whisked off his 
ear-tabs, pushed aside his scarf 
to display the tarnished badge 
inscribed ‘‘ Deputy Sheriff’ and 
reached out to ring the bell, 
But the door was opened before 
he reached it. The fat man 
who opened wore a long-tailed 
coat and a look of amazement, 
and his gold badge proclaimed 
him High Sheriff. 

“This is Deputy Sheriff Flye 
of Liberty Gore and prisoners,”’ 
announced the man on the steps. 
There was a little touch of ex- 
citement in his piping tones, 
but he fronted the sheriff cour- 
ageously. The sheriff stared at 
him and then stared down the 
row of meek faces. 

‘“The folks have had a long 
ride and I don’t want to keep 
’em standin’ out here,” stated 
the deputy. ‘‘Passin, people!” 
he cried, standing to one side 
and motioning. 

‘You just hold on here a min- 
ute,” commanded the sheriff, 
barring the door with a fat leg. 
“T sha’n’t let this crowd in 
here.”’ 

“You'll have to,’’ retorted 
the intrepid Mr. Flye. ‘‘You’re 
the jailer and this is the jail, 
and these are prisoners that I’m 
committin’. And I’ve got the 
papersall regular in my pocket.”’ 
He slapped his breast. ‘‘ Pass 
in, people!” He encouraged those nearest with pats on the 
shoulder, and the sheriff gave way. 

The invaders came, assorted by families. ‘There were 
several old ladies so feeble that they had to be lugged. 
The prisoner who came last was a man in a wheel-chair, 
and two men bumped him up the steps. The deputy 
entered a8 file-closer, announcing: ‘‘One hundred and 
four. Tally correct!” and closed the big door. The jail 
reception-room was full, so was the sheriff's inner office, 
to which he had retreated, and the overflow was in the 
corridors. The sheriff was fairly at bay behind his desk, 
and the deputy crowded his way through to him. 

‘“‘There’s the papers,” said Mr. Flye, sticking a thick 
packet into his superior’s hands. “‘ Prisoners have been 
regularly arraigned before Trial-Justice Nute of our town, 
waived readin’ of warrants, pleaded not guilty, but have 
been bound over to the Supreme Court on evidence pre- 
sented. Couldn’t get bonds and so have been committed. 
That’s all!” 

“What the Look here, Deputy, what does this all 
mean, anyway?” demanded the sheriff snappishly. 

‘Only means what them mittimuses says. There they 
be! Look at’em. Judge Nute didn’t have no option, he 
told me. 'There’s evidence to hold ’em, there’s a law to 
make a justice hold ’em, and a jail to hold ’em in. And 
here they be!” 

“But you ain’t got the face to tell me that the whole 
town of Liberty Gore ag 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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IV 


David, as he kept watch, spear in 

hand, through the silence. And in the 
glare of the next morning, when he turned 
away from the shallow grave at the foot 
of a palm, he was already wondering in 
what terms he should break the news of 
her loss. 

“Tl find her,” he told himself, ‘‘and 
give it to her with my own hand, and 
say — Humph! will I, though!”’ 

After all, he knew only her first name; 
and at this thought, quickening his pace, 
he pulled out from his pocket the dead 
man’s keys, and made for the house in a 
sudden hurry. 

The Chinese chest contained only 
clothes, tobacco, a small box of chlorodyne 
and other medicines, and the 
usual white man’s kit. In the 
iron trunk lay more clothes, under 
which were hidden a small cham- 
ois bag of sovereigns and a large 
canvas pouch of Mexican dollars, 
weighing down a few sheets of 
paper marked with unintelligible 
figures—dates, sums of money, 
and meaningless abbreviations. 

After an hour’s search he sat 
down, utterly defeated: there was 
not a letter, not a written scrap 
to tell who had occupied this 
silent house. 

“But I know her face,” he said 
doggedly; “‘and her name’s 
Mary, and she’s alive some- 
where.’”’ He jumped upasthough 
to start off at once. ‘And I’m 
going to find her.” 

A tour of the house and grove left him only further in 
the dark. The dead man was no trader in copra, for 
there was no go-down, and the cocoanuts lay smashed and 
rotting on the ground, The dim cathedral of the grove, 
the blinding crescent of the. beach, the luminous indigo 
and snowy reef beyond, held not a living figure. Land- 
ward, through the trees, a low slope of misty, arsenical 
verdure shut off the west. 

“‘ Across the island,” thought David. ‘‘ His cook, the 
Chinese boy, ran off that way. If there’s only a settle- 
ment # 

On the chance, he set off inland, gripping his spear for a 
staff, sweltering under his tight clothes and borrowed 
helmet, as he climbed through the tangle of feverous 
boseage. Before noon he came out on a little eminence 
from which he caught the glare of the western ocean. 

His spirits rose; for under the shade of his hand he 
could descry a thin pillar of smoke smudging the tremu- 
lous air on shore, and on the flat band of the sea a scat- 
tered flotilla of tiny boats, stuck like currants or dead flies. 

‘A station there,” he thought joyfully; and, tired as he 
was, he turned without halting to tramp homeward and 
pack up for the journey. 

His marching order was light—the locket, the small 
package, and the loose page of Punch with its grisly, red 
defacement, stowed in a breast pocket; in another, the 
small bag of sovereigns; and slung over his shoulder a 
bundle of clothing, wrapped round the Mexican dollars. 
With this burden, which had begun to grow heavy, he 
came swinging down, at sunset, to the western coast. 

He broke cover behind a long, dirty, whitewashed 
bungalow, a squat go-down with a tin roof, and the strag- 
gling nipa huts of coolie lines. Boats littered the foreshore, 
which exhaled an insufferable stench of putrid shellfish. 

On the veranda, at a table, a gross, brown Spaniard 
lolled in a posture and with a face of extreme and 
lugubrious melancholy. He sat looking into a tumbler 
full of milk; but at sight of David he started up in his 
chair with a squeak of dismay. 

“You shall not come back here!” he piped, in a voice 
absurdly small for his great bulk. “It is no good! I will 
not speak!” And to prove this assertion he began to pour 
out a mingled torrent of Spanish and bad English. ‘‘Go 
away!” he cried, fluttering his pudgy hand. ‘‘Go away!” 

Then his oration stopped short, his mouth remaining 
open in astonishment. 

“Oh! Ah!” he gasped. “I think you are that English- 
man.” And in a rapid parenthesis of murky sentences 
he sketched the Englishman’s parentage and conduct. 

“You see I’m not,” said David, and waited for him to 
regain breath. 

“That man,” cried the fat Spaniard, waving his arm 
toward the eastern side of the island, ‘“‘he send his cook 
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to be asesino to my stom-ache! 
See, I eat nothing but milk!” 
And grimacing, with a shudder 
of burlesque tragedy, the speaker 
took a sip from his tumbler. 
“That man, he is the thorn in 
my meat! Some day, look, I will 
go shoot him. My divers, they 
all steal for him; and from the 
other fisheries, everywhere it is 
the same. They call him Vil- 
lameres’ Englishman—my Eng- 
lishman! I will go shoot him 
tomorrow. Tell him so! Last 
night, look, he send his dog to 
bite me! Aha, look there at him 
now!” 

The speaker cut short his fero- 
cious declamation, and chirruped 
suddenly, his broad face radiant 
and fatuous. Along the veranda 
skipped the fox-terrier, which, 
with a bound, perched on the 
fat knees and began sniffing at 
the glass of milk. 

“Aha!” crowed the Spaniard. 
“Aha, my little friend! You 
see, he bites me not! I have 
suborned that man’s dog.” 

David had utterly forgotten 
the fickle beast, which now 
nestled comfortably on a new 
lap. If the runaway had stayed 
at home last night, and barked, 
his master might now be living. 

On the heels of this thought followed another: suppose 
the dog had not run away? David fished in his pocket. 

“Does this,” he said curtly, unfolding and holding out 
the torn page of Punch—‘‘ Does this mean anything to 
you?” 

The fat man glanced up from patting the terrier, with 
his brown face still joyful as a babe’s. 

“What is that?” he asked, looking with unfeigned sur- 
prise at the red print of the twisted foot. 

David folded the paper and slipped it into his pocket. 
This man had no part in last night’s doings. 

“Nothing,” he answered. ‘‘That’s the wrong paper. 
I’ve lost the right one. Will you tell me, sefior, where I 
may sleep for the night?” 

The Spaniard eyed him with helpless, wavering sus- 
picion. 

“Ts that man coming, too?”’ he squeaked indignantly. 

“The man,’’ David quietly replied, “‘is dead.”’ 

His questioner gave such a start that the terrier fell 
through his lap. Then, witha sigh of honest relief, he said: 
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“T am so glad to hear that.” & 
Smiling pleasantly at David, he took 
NEY long sip of milk, and leaned back in hi 
chair to consider. & 

“Tam so glad,” he repeated pensively. “He was to m: 
mind just so—as his cook is asesyno to my stom-ach 
You will stay, and celebrate?” 

Thus David began his acquaintance with Casimir 
Villameres, local agent for the firm of pearl-fishers, Salder 
y Hermanos. He was a lazy, melancholy dyspeptic, th 
agent, in whose mouldy bungalow there lingered the sme 
of much greasy cooking. Never had David three mor 
unprofitable days to spend. Villameres, gross and croy 
full, squeaked in his absurd little voice, straight on fro 
daybreak, through the drowsy noon, to nightfall; bi 
not one word furnished David with any hint beyond whe 
he had already known or guessed. The dead man ha 
bought pearls, independently and without scruple. Man 
a coolie from Saldero y Hermanos must have crawle 
under his hut, like the brown man whose arm David ha 
seen rising out of the dark. He had uncounted enemie 
said Villameres, but not even they knew him by name. 

The runaway cook, a solemn Canton boy, had nothir 
to say. 

“Me no sabee,” he repeated stubbornly; once with dl 
sarcastic addition: ‘‘ Name-card no hab-got.”’ 

Yet David broke, for an instant, through this Chine 
wall of reserve. Without warning, he spread on the tabl 
after breakfast, the loose sheet with which he had alread 
tested Villameres. The slant eyes of the Chinaman nev 
blinked, but with a shaking hand he set down a plate whic 
clattered slightly, and turning without a sound left @ 
room. For the rest of that day he was missing. 

To get his story, and to understand his terror, Day 
would have tracked him through the jungle; but on tl 
next morning the Baltasar Saldero, a dirty lump of 
steamer, violated the tropic silence of the bay with h 
screaming whistle and rumbling chains. Her captain, 
barefoot mestizo, was drunk and still drinking; a bla 
sow ran loose by the forward winches, and a row of gam 
cocks were fettered by the legs to the ‘rods of her steerin 
gear; her one bathtub contained cigar-ends, a toi 
life-preserver and a bunch of bananas; but she was t] 
only craft which for the next month would come nosi1 
through that labyrinth of reefs. 

Casimiro Villameres bade his guest farewell with a ki 
of stolid melancholy. 

“Adios, Sefior Bowman,” he said, keeping his seat } 
the table with the inconstant terrier asleep on his knee 
“TI miss you already.” He yawned. ‘A man here, loo 
he has no conversation.’’ He screwed up his fat face 
disgust as he raised his tumbler of milk. ‘‘And even 
the cook comes back he will be asesino to my oe 
ache!” 

The last that David saw from the stern of the ship W 
the huddled, pensive figure fondling his adopted pet. — 

The crawling steamer, scented by day with onio1 
copra and frying grease, outrageous at night with t 
squalling challenges of strange game-cocks picked up 
every village along the coas 
at last brought up in the he 
bor of Ceba. i 

On the rude veranda of t 
little club which overhung t 
water, a young officer, |} 
khaki badged with the scar 
of the Constabulary, jump 
up in such precipitancy tk 
his glass tumbled over into ‘ 
ocean. 

“Bowman!” he cried, st 
ing. ‘‘How in 
cabled from Manila that y 
were dead!” 

“They were only half righ 
said David, sitting down je 
fully ina white man’s chair, 
terra cognita. ‘‘ Picked up 
was, and carried all over t 
shop. Look here, you bamk 
officer, have you any civili 
clothes big enough for m 
And what’s the next stean 
for Manila?” 

The bamboo officer took t 
resurrection calmly, like a m 
of experience. 

s Sung-Kiang,’ "he answel 


promptly. ‘‘Sails in half. 
hour. I can fit you. 
this haste? You going hor 


or she coming out?” 
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“Shut up,” said David. ‘Come along, give us your 
yvardrobe, and what ready money you can raise.” 

A gallop in a carromato and a spurt in a revenue launch 
ought him safely on board the Sung-Kiang. In ten 
ninutes out of that hurry he had seen the British consul, 
ind left not only his own written statement, but the dead 
nan’s clothes and money. Of the locket, however, he had 
aid nothing; it still lay in his breast pocket with the 
ittle oblong package, the stained page, and the Chinese 
ailor’s label torn from the shooting-jacket. 

“These belong to us,’’ he thought, as he watched the 
hore of Mac-tan slip behind. ‘‘It’s our affair, hers and 
nine. And these are all our documents.”’ 

That night, at dinner, the blue-gowned steward did him 
. good service. 

“This chit,’ said David, handing to the sad dignitary 
. copy of the tailor’s label. ‘‘ What thing he talkee?”’ 

The steward held the paper clear of the fluttering 
yunkah, and squinted. 

‘My sabee he,’’ was his grave reply; “‘b’long Nam 
sing, Hong-Kong shop.”’ 

With this crumb of knowledge, David landed in Manila, 
0 be hailed on Muelle del Rey by the first of many friends, 
ll astonished at his restoration from the sea. Friends, 
ffairs, the need of taking up his broken preparations for 
ome, kept him delayed in Manila when he would gladly 
ave followed to Hong-Kong 
ven so slight a trail as one 
eading to Nam Sing’s shop. 
Jere there was no news; among 
Il the Englishmen with whom 
1e talked at the Tiffin Club or 
he Ermita, not one could help 
1im; and in these dull, crowded 
treets the reality of his late 
.dventure began to fade, his 
romise began to seem Quix- 
tice, and his purpose to grow 
lunt, in spite of the silver case 
nd the packet which he still 
ealously guarded. 

A single episode broke the 
nonotony of his stay. One 
norning when the Virgin of 
(\ntipolo had come down from 
he mountains, to be carried 
n state through the city, 
David, blocked on a crowded 
orner, saw a man watching 
1im from across the street. 
[The strange procession was 
yassing between; and among 
ll the staring faces, white or 
allow or brown, this swarthy 
ace, under a rakish straw hat, 
1ad no eye for the pageant. 
As soon as his stare encoun- 
ered David’s, the man turned 
nto the crowd and was gone. 

“Who was that fellow?”’ 
The dark features, intent and \ 
yassionate, had leaped out, 
lain as a threat, from among the sleepy spectators. 
David had seen the man before, but where, he could not 
ruess. It was a curious face—the forehead low but broad, 
she mouth coarse but humorous. ‘‘ He might be anybody,” 
fhought David; ‘‘anybody, from a Spanish lawyer down 
mn his luck, to a half-breed second engineer. But I’ve 
een him, and—and by his looks, he’s no friend of mine.” 

He did not see the fellow again. A week later, his 
iffairs in Manila being wound up, he had taken ship for 
Hong-Kong, 

It was a sultry morning when he disembarked in that 
wide and busy harbor, under the steep, dark-green shelter 
of the Peak. Ahead of the puffing launch, seen between 
junks, black mail-boats, and drab giants of the China 
Squadron, the city sweltered through quivering heat. 
rhe square, solid houses, tier upon tier of clumsy, tene- 
nent-like verandas, promised nothing but heat and 
stupidity. Far off, by the Kowloon ferryslip, the tall 
igure of a Sikh policeman, in tawny uniform and scarlet 
‘urban, upheld on slow-moving spindleshanks the dignity 
of British order. 

In the face, in the teeth, of all this his dream suddenly 
ame true. 

The glare of hot daylight showed, off the port bow of 
he launch, the high, black bow of a steamer crowded with 
iundreds of naked bodies, shining, wet and golden, in the 
sun—a crowd of coolies sluicing themselves with water. 
Squabbling and cackling, they made a patch of vivid 
‘olor, which caught David’s eye and held it, as though 
his familiar sight were something new and strange. 

An uneasy sense crept over him, of some great event 
incannily repeated, or prearranged, and now about to fall. 

Aware of some shadow on the starboard hand, he turned 
0 see, towering high above them, the dark iron crag of a 
teamer’s quarter. The menacing bulk passed close, 
‘leaving the fairway of the harbor toward open sea. 


““Must be the Roon,” said a talkative landsman to 
David, knowingly. ‘‘She’ll be off for Singapore.” 

To confute him, the gigantic stern swung deliberately 
over their heads, displaying her name: Yin Shan. 

David read the name without interest. Then, his eyes 
chancing to rove higher, he sprang up, bumped into the 
talkative man, flung him aside with a negligent fury, and 
went jumping aft, over the feet of indignant passengers. 

The launch tossed on a wake of seething green and 
white, like an upheaval of lemon ice. High above this 
lengthening turmoil, from the after rail, a girl in a white 
dress stood looking down, alone. 

She saw David staring at her as ata ghost. A curious 
change as of recognition, a pallor of sudden and great 
emotion, transformed her for an instant. It was gone as 
quickly, while she made a little gesture of disappointment. 

His dream was true and complete. The face, now dis- 
limning in the distance, was the face in the silver locket. 

She became a white speck, motionless, in the stern of the 
departing ship. 

V 
E HAD seen her. The shocking coincidence left him 
between amazements—whether he had seen her at 
last, or too soon, or only by proxy and mistake. This 
mental hubbub—which set him walking briskly but 
without aim down half the crowded length of the Queen’s 


“He Sent His Cook to be Asesino to My Stom-ache!”’ 


Road—subsided or recoiled into his first certainty. The 
face looking down from the stern was the face inside the 
dead man’s locket. He had seen her—but outward bound. 

He turned with a sudden, clear, and urgent purpose. 
The Yin Shan was McNaughton & Lovett’s boat. He 
knew a junior in that firm. 

“Hai!” At his raised hand a lounging saffron-and- 
blue figure sprang up between brass-bound shafts, and 
came trundling his rickshaw through the press of busy 
coolies and grave, yellow merchants. 

“Fai-di!” The rickshaw tilted, caught the balance, 
and started on its rattling way. 

Under the cavernous, vaulted roof of the pavement a 
swarthy man, wearing a slouch Panama, and Chefoo silk 
pale as the tassels of ripe maize, turned to inspect the 
strings of flat, white-powdered devil-fish in a provision 
shop. So abrupt was his movement, that only by chance 
had David caught the necessary glimpse. The dark 
features, the shrewd eyes and coarse but humorous mouth, 
were those of the stranger who had watched him through 
the crowd in Manila. Now, by a single flash of discom- 
fiture, they showed that David had turned with incon- 
venient speed. Nor was it natural for any man to be so 
suddenly engrossed in dry devil-fish and brown, varnished 
ducks. 

‘What in the world does he want of me?” thought 
David. ‘‘I’ll ask him, and have it out.” 

But when he had shouted to the bounding coolie, and 
the rickshaw, wheeling, had collided with a sedan-chair, 
and disengaged from a brawl, the man in Chefoo silk had 
slipped from sight down one of the narrow alleys leading 
to the fish-market. 

The incident had faded by the time that David was 
mounting the great steps of McNaughton & Lovett, 
Limited. In a sudden flush of excitement he crossed the 
dark, cool office, and called for his friend. 
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A merry little junior, alert and smiling, shook hands 
across a polished plateau of teak. 

“‘How are Cadwallader and all his goats?”” was David’s 
greeting. ‘‘Who brought you a pony once from the north 
of China?” 

The happy little Welshman grinned. 

“One of my goats,” he answered. ‘‘But he was a good 
judge of horseflesh, and what can I do for him?” 

“List of passengers, please—Yin Shan.” For some 
reason, David found his pulse beating quickly as he ran 
his finger down the written names. In a second or two he 
would know the next word after ‘‘Mary’’—the word at 
which the other man had been struck down in the hut. 

He groaned. 

““What’s up?” said keen little Mr. Pryce. 

“Here,” said David in dismay. ‘‘Do you remember 
either of these?” 

He turned the list around, with two fingers, spread apart, 
on the names: 

““Miss Mary Naves, Surabaya.” 

‘“Miss Mary Dekker, Surabaya.” 

The Welshman twisted his gingery mustache, studied 
the entries soberly, then looked up with a twinkling eye. 

“Can’t say I do,” he answered. ‘‘Oh, wait a bit! One 
was deuced pretty. But blessed if I remember which 
came first.’”” David watched him grimly. 

“Ap Evans, Ap Rice, no 
fooling,” he threatened. ‘‘I’m 
in earnest.” 

“So am I,” said the junior, 
in surprise. ‘‘ Don’t you know 
which? Bar sells, J don’t.” 

The two men had tiffin to- 
gether at the club; but though 
Pryce racked his brain he 
could give no further help. 
The whole affair seemed to 
please his sense of humor in- 
ordinately. 

“New departure for you,” 
he suggested, “‘to take such 
interest in the ladies. One 
thing, they’ll both be in Sura- 
baya, and two are better than 
one. Why not go there?” 

“Thanks, I will.” David’s 
serious look made the little 
man stare. ‘‘ What’s the next 
ship?” 

Two afternoons later Pryce 
left his cricket to see this un- 
accountable friend off. His 
launch dropped astern, and 
David, turning to climb the 
ladder, ungratefully forgot him 
in that instant; for looking 
down from the rail with a smile 
of satisfaction was the dark, 
strangely-familiar face of the 
man in maize-colored silk. 

He had gone below by the 
time David reached the deck. 

Doubts were now out of the question. Whoever he was, 
he had not come all this way by chance. His presence on 
board was so far welcome that it would give employment 
to an impatient traveler. 

Through dinner, David watched him down the length of 
the table. He ate slowly and clumsily, studying, between 
bites, one after another of his messmates, with great, brown 
eyes, of which the iris, fringed like a Cingalese’s with 
velvety radiation, had a curious luster, as though touched 
with belladonna. Yet they were bold eyes, quick and 
cynical, which met David’s with a sly gleam of amusement. 
The fellow might have been nursing some joke or secret. 

Through the general murmur of talk his voice came 
once or twice—soft and musical, but restrained or retarded 
like that of a speaker who dwells on words which come 
with effort. He was discussing markets with a Dutch 
cinchona planter. 

At one point, when their talk grew animated, he plucked 
from the heart of his curry a little white ball of rice, and 
poising it with finger-tips close-bunched, popped it between 
his thick lips. Then, suddenly abashed, he caught up his 
fork with a comic air of guilt. 

The trivial slip went unmarked except by David, on 
whom it had a singular and startling effect: he had some- 
where seen this fellow eating in the same fashion. Where, 
he could not for his life recall. A reversion to savagery, 
here in this lighted saloon, the thing stuck in his mind and 
troubled him. 

Later that evening, he had walked his five miles around 
the deck and stood by the rail, watching the great stars 
above an ocean of glossy ebony. 

“Sir, will you smoke?” said a soft, ingratiating voice. 
The man in Chefoo silk stood offering a packet of cigarettes. 

Before he had time for yes or no, David found a cigarette 
thrust between his lips, and a match, shielded in the box 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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Agitations in Cold Storage 


hee is little profit in comparing the experience of 
1908, as disclosed by statistics, with that of the other 
post-panic years, 1874 and 1894. 

Bank clearings and railroad earnings fell off about ten 
per cent, which may be taken roughly as the measure of 
the reaction. Whether this is somewhat more or somewhat 
less than the decrease in 1894 doesn’t matter. Iron pro- 
duction decreased forty per cent, which is far greater than 
the shrinkage in 1894, and in this line the recovery to date 
has been comparatively less than after the collapse of 
fifteen years ago. Nevertheless, the effects of the panic of 
1907 have already practically passed away. 

The business situation is largely a state of mind, and 
reports generally agree that Christmas and New Year 
were celebrated this year upon a scale of unprecedented 
extravagance. That fact is more significant than the out- 
put of the blast furnaces. The aggregate advance in 
market value of listed stocks in 1908 (over the panic level) 
was three and a half billion dollars. Significant, also, is 
that fact. Generally speaking, the country feels buoyant 
and considerably inclined to ‘blow itself.” As a trade 
indication, that fact outweighs the others. 

The effect of the panic has practically passed away. 
Hardly anywhere nowadays do we see those wise admoni- 
tions to be economical, cut down our living expenses, lay 
by our money, and scrupulously abstain from everything 
of a booming or speculative nature, which were thrust 
upon us at every turn one year ago. 

The agitation for banking and currency reform appears 
mostly to have relapsed to an academic state. We notice 
it in print comparatively seldom. Not that the admoni- 
tions concerning extravagance and speculation have been 
thrown away. They have been laid by, pa for 
use after the next panic. 


Grooming India for Autonomy 


ING a century and a quarter has passed since Warren 
Hastings leased an English army, at a net rental of 
four hundred thousand pounds, to one Indian potentate 
for the cheerful purpose of butchering the subjects of 
another, and found his way with rack and thumbscrew to 
native hoards of rupees. Since then, no English proposal 
with regard to India has been more important than that 
now brought forward by Lord Morley. Councils in which 
the different classes of native population shall have some 
representation, and which shall be empowered ‘‘to discuss 
matters of general importance and pass resolutions,’”’ do 
not look like a very large measure of self-government; 
but they are a beginning. When the plan has been carried 
out, native opinion will have a means of expressing itself 
otherwise than by assassination and sedition. The rest 
will come. 

In Hastings’ time, and later, a majority, no doubt, of 
the wisest and most humane Englishmen doubted that 
the people either of England or of America were capable of 
self-government. Today their fears of ‘‘the mob” sound 
utterly stupid. But they judged by the facts before them; 
and, if the mob had never been permitted to exercise 
political power, wise and humane men would still doubt 
that it was capable of exercising it. 

So, no doubt, it will be in India. As the natives acquire 
political power they will learn to use it prudently. There 
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is no danger that such power will be released to them 
faster than they can assimilate it. England will see that 
the process is sufficiently gradual. 

The Tories, of course, argue that the country should 
be completely “pacified” before any measure of reform is 
vouchsafed it. But if the country were completely 
“pacified” they would urge that no reform was necessary, 
because there were no signs of discontent. 


Chance in Human Affairs 


HOSE ‘acts of Providence” which retarded and 

finally destroyed the Spanish Armada would have 
been noticed by a modern battle fleet as rather nasty 
weather, but probably would not have kept such a fleet 
in port an hour, or turned it a point from its course. 

When the Armada sailed, Bacon was twenty-seven, and 
already deep in the work from which modern science is 
often dated. Since then the field of ‘‘Providence”’ in the 
affairs of men—meaning incalculable and unavoidable 
chance—has enormously contracted. Ships sail regardless 
of weather. London does not fear another Great Plague 
or Great Fire. A little less than a hundred years ago 
people died of famine in one part of France while there 
was plenty of wheat in another part. In any civilized 
country that could not happen now, when it is easier and 
cheaper to carry wheat from Kansas to Antwerp than it 
then was to carry it from Brittany to Lorraine. 

Since the great Sicilian earthquake of the seventeenth 
century the field of blind chance, especially in a social 
sense, as affecting communities, has steadily grown smaller. 
We see by last month’s unprecedented catastrophe there 
how large it stillis. Instruments at Washington recorded 
the shock. All the resources of civilization were promptly 
available to succor survivors; but against the disaster 
itself there was no defense. This terrible calamity may 
inspire efforts through which, finally, an earthquake will 
be foretold as accurately as violent atmospheric dis- 
turbances now are. 


The Easy Money Commission 


eo some scandalous provision of the law which 
we do not fully comprehend several gentlemen are, at 
this writing, on trial for performing acts which in them- 
selves are highly benevolent and meritorious. To rich and 
innocent patrons, it seems, they sold books at prices which 
sound like the fervid poet’s fondest fancies; prices un- 
earthly and sublime, the mere mention of which tends 
powerfully to awaken the beautiful emotions of awe and 
admiration. If to exalt the imagination is the function of 
art, the indicted gentlemen are simply Raphaels in a 
humbler line. 

The charge, as we understand it, is that the books 
weren’t really worth anything to speak of: that, in 
selling the extra special de luxe edition for twenty-two 
thousand dollars, the gentlemen tucked about three 
ciphers on the true value. If the law supposes that is 
anything against them, the law is very foolish. To people 
who pay twenty-two thousand dollars for an essentially 
commonplace set of books, the whole value of the transac- 
tion consists precisely in the fact that they did pay twenty- 
two thousand. If they paid thirty-three thousand they 
would be just one-third happier. 

This shows the disadvantage of leaving an important 
field to unregulated private enterprise. Every city which 
contains an opulent and innocent class should appoint, or 
elect, a Commission of Easy Money, to be charged with 
the responsible duty of supplying the local. demand for 
de luxe editions of last year’s almanac, lost Old Masters, 
genuine Etruscan electroliers, rare Babylonian cigar- 
cases and similar articles of virtu at prices commensurate 
with the bank-account and guilelessness of the purchaser. 
The proceeds, after deducting all cost of manufacturing 
the articles, would probably about support the Public 
Library and the Museum of Fine Arts. 


Cutting the Melon After Eating It 


R. CARNEGIE’S ideal of complete profit-sharing, 

with all the capital stock of a concern held by those 

who work for it, might easily have been achieved a genera- 
tion ago. 

To achieve it now is much more difficult. 

Some thirty-five years ago Mr. Carnegie embarked in 
steel-making. The capital of the concern, supplied by 
himself and several partners, was seven hundred thousand 
dollars. Profits were very large, the duty being twenty- 
eight dollars a ton on rails. These profits, rapidly accu- 
mulating, were mostly put back into the business; with 
them new mills were built. The business thus fairly created 
its own capital as it went along. When the concern was 
sold to the Steel Corporation for several hundred million 
dollars, that sum represented mostly an original invest- 
ment of about a million,’ plus the accumulated and 
compounded profits. 

If some good scheme of profit-sharing had been insti- 
tuted at the beginning, a large body of what Mr. Carnegie 
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calls workmen-capitalists would have resulted. From 
time to time a few exceptionally able employees wer 
admitted to a share of the profits—given an interest in the 
business. The final purchase-price was divided among 
sixty-odd persons. $ 

But a great many thousand workmen were left out 
They can’t get in now. At most they can, out of thei 
savings, buy a share of preferred stock, returns on whiel 
are limited to seven per cent. 

To absorb the entire capital stock by that process woul 
take a very long time. 

Profit-sharing that begins after the proprietor has taker 
all he wants is, obviously, handicapped. 


More Special Legislation  —_ 

% Te IS special legislation of a most vicious sort, in that i 

will add greatly to the cost of running the Post-Offie 

Department and tax the whole country for the benefit of ; 

class. It is in its essence socialistic and at utter Me 
with the genius of the American people.” 

Such is one of the objections which Indiana finan 
have brought against the proposed postal savings-bank 
It is a pretty heavy objection, too. Not but that th 
whole country may be taxed for the benefit of a class. Th 
tariff does that. Advocates of ship subsidy want to do it 
But in those cases the beneficiaries constitute a compara 
tively small and a positively wealthy class. Inso faras th 
postal savings-bank would increase the expenses of th 
Department it would amount to taxing the whole countr. 
for the benefit of a large and comparatively poor clas 
Whether or not that is at variance with the genius of th 
American people, it is certainly at variance with the prac 
tice of the American Government. Probably it is social 
istic. About all measures which aim to accommodate th 
most numerous and less fortunate members of the com 
munity are denounced under that name. 

We expect this great truth will have consider 
weight with Congress when it comes to consider redeemin 
the Republican platform’s pledge in respect to posts 
savings-banks. There is certainly a danger that sue 
banks might at some point trench, in some degree, upo 
the profits of flourishing private enterprises; whil 
accommodating poor persons, they might discommod 
rich persons. Whether a Congress of which Messr: 
Cannon, Payne and Tawney are the chief figures coul 
ever bring itself to launch upon the country a peril of the 
nature we rather doubt. 4 


Right From the Under Side 


OWHERE else than on the sporting page, we thinl 
could you find the matter stated with quite th 
engaging candor: ‘According to local politicians, tk 
racing interests will have to take a sack containing at lea: 
five hundred thousand dollars to Sacramento when tk 
Legislature convenes. That seems like high-priced lobb} 
ing; but, if it knocks the persimmons, the game will gt 
a new andsecure lease of life well worth a big price. X— 
is authority for a statement that stockholders of the trae 
clean up a million dollars a year after paying all expens 
from small politicians, besides subsidit 

to large ones.” 4 

As the little flower-cups catch and retain the mornir 
dew, so every “‘game” is a depository of political trut 
Were we to endow a Chair of Applied Politics we show 
have it look for ‘‘games” in perfect certainty that, whe 
ever it found one, it would also find frank and copiot 
information concerning the state of polities in that localit 
—generally with price lists revised up to date. 

Such a chair might have the Congressional Record ¢ 
one hand, but it certainly should have the Police Gazet 
on the other. It might have a speaking acquaintance wil 
the chairman of the National Committee, but it ougl 
certainly to be on easy terms with the person who keeps 
prudential eye on the stairs, back of the saloon, that lee 
up to the green tables. Within the field of their knowled; 
it would find the pool-room proprietor and book-mak 
more luminous than a Cabinet Minister—which, perhap 
isn’t saying much. Where “games” are there is a cros 
section of rotten politics, easy to be explored. ¢ 

Of all political commentators, sports are the mo 
candid—perhaps because they realize that there’s no U 
denying a sinful fact which their very presence proclaim 


Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
@ Light travels fast, but gossip can give it a handicap. . 


@ The woman who has nothing on her mind but her h 
always buys a big one. : 


€ If you want to hear what a splendid character your la 
neighbor was, marry his widow. LI 


€ To keep pace with some of us, the Recording Angel im 
run his books on the double-entry system. : 


@ The gas-bills begin jumping the moment your daug 
becomes the light of some young man’s life. 


The Near Cabinet’s New Head 


ET this: Beekman Winthrop, who is to be First 
& Assistant Secretary of State in Mr. Taft’s adminis- 
tration, under that cherubic patriot, Philander 
Chase Knox, is of the eighth generation in direct descent 
from John Winthrop, Colonial Governor of Massachusetts, 
and of the seventh generation in direct descent from John 
Winthrop, first Governor of Connecticut. Governorships 
probably ran out about the time the Connecticut ancestor 
hawked on to his job, or the Winthrops thought best to 
enter other fields of endeavor. Something must have 
happened, else the fortunate Beekman would likely have 
been descended from other Colonial Important Sounds. 
As it is, our present heavily-ancestored Beekman has it 
all over any prospective cog in the Taft wheel as far as 
descent is concerned. He is eligible to about every early- 
arrival society there is, for the first Winthrops apparently 
got in with that original colonial sideboard of which nine 
million authentic specimens have been discovered in 
Virginia and New England and now roost proudly in 
various homes throughout this fair land. Then, too, 
there is the Beekman end of it. That he will add dis-tang- 
gay to the State Department goes without saying, hence 
I say it, for Philander Chase Knox is first in descent from 
David S. Knox, of Brownsville, Pennsylvania, and not a 
Pilgrim Father or a Colonial Dame (original) ever heard 
of Brownsville, Pennsylvania. Not, of course, that 
Philander Chase Knox hasn’t a pedigree, but that Winthrop 
has so much pedigree that his chart looks like one of those 
tables the financial reviews print on January first showing 
the fluctuations of the market during the year. 
Ramifying as he does back to those brave days when 
those of our forebears who had arrived on the spot were so 
bravely building this Great Republic, he will be an acquisi- 
tion to the Taft administration, an asset, 
rather, that will have a distinct value. 
To be sure, Beekman has been an assist- 
ant secretary for some years, is now, in 
fact, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, but 
that carries no distinguishing mark. The First 
Assistant Secretary of State is the leader of the 
Near Cabinet Set, which is something, is it not? It is; 
but what? Pleasantly upholstered with legal tender, Mr. 
Winthrop, early in life, decided to be a statesman, as was 
fitting for the eighth in descent from the first John —it really 
seems a pity his name isn’t John—it would be fine, when 
Mr. Knox is away, up at hisfarm in Valley Forge, trying out 
those light-harness horses of his, to have State papers—pass- 
ports and those intimate letters to our consular representa- 
tives abroad that make the said consular representatives 
duck for the cellar when you present them—signed John 
Winthrop, acting —but very few parents look so far ahead, 
and, usually, the mother has a pretty name of her own 
she wants to use on the child, notwithstanding the loud 
cries of the father for the good, old, distinguished and his- 
torical handles that belonged to those far back—well, 
hang it, she always has her way, doesn’t she ?—however, 
as we were saying, pleasantly upholstered with legal tender, 
Mr. Winthrop early decided to become a statesman. 


The Acutest Care of a Diplomat 


KING Premier of a Cabinet, which is the way the 
Washington correspondents refer to the Secretary of 
State when they want to be flossy about the incumbent, is 
an occupation worthy the attention of any man who has 
money enough of his own so he can live in Washington on 
the thousand dollars a month that goes with the place. 
It is a gentleman’s job. One deals with ambassadors, 
personal representatives of sovereigns, you know, and one 
has a finger in world affairs. One reaches out into the 
chancelleries of Europe and one percolates into the diplo- 
macy of the Far East as well as diploming into the per- 
colations of our Latin brethren of the Near South. There 
are smaller worries, at times, over the appointments of 
consuls and such, where crass and sordid politics must 
be resorted to, but, usually, a Secretary of State is on a 
higher plane than that. His acutest care is to protect the 
silver at his New Year’s reception to the diplomatists. 

_ The reason for this is that when the First Assistant is the 
right sort all the Secretary of State has to do is to sit in his 
quiet and dignified office, in a quiet and dignified pose, and 
keep his finger on the political pulse of the world. The 
First Assistant is the chap who bears the heat and burden 
of the day. There was that famous Gridiron Club conun- 
drum, proposed when Secretary Root and Assistant 
Secretary Bacon were among those present: “ Why may 
Secretary Root be said to be the very Shakespeare of 
diplomacy ? ” to which the answer came: ‘‘ Because he gets 
the reputation, and Bacon does the work.”’ 
| Still, the First Assistant gets his recompense. He leads 
the line of assistant secretaries at all Presidential recep- 
tions, just abaft of the Commissioners of the District 
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It Really Seems a Pity His Name Isn’t John 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


of Columbia and one lap ahead of the Solicitor-General. 
Moreover, any good, house-broken Secretary of State will 
be away from the department a good deal, and then the 
first assistant has the privilege of signing as “‘acting.”’ 
They will sit up and take notice, over there in Downing 
Street, when they begin to get papers signed “‘ Beekman 
Winthrop, acting.” They will hark back to those good 
old colonial days, when the two Johns were signing papers 
for them as subjects, not as emancipated citizens, and 
shed a tear or two, perhaps, over that tax on tea. 
Naturally, our Beekman, eighth in descent from John 
and seventh from the other John, has a manner. Haw! 
Haw! ’pon m’ word, old chap, he really has, a sort of a 
consolidated ancestral and Harvard manner, which is 
interesting to all students of such personal appendages. 
It is a fine, distinguished manner, with nothing particularly 
original about it—just the same kind of a manner you can 
find any time you flush a Harvard citizen. Frank Hitch- 
cock used it to good effect when they were rustling for 
votes for Taft last spring, before the convention at 
Chicago—that is, Hitchcock used Winthrop’s manner, as 
attached to Winthrop, not for himself. You see, when a 
perspiring Southern politician got into town seeking to 
land on the band-wagon, but not wanting to be too precipi- 
tate about it, the plot was to take him around to see 
Winthrop, “direct descendant of John Winthrop, you 
know, and Assistant Secretary of the Treasury.’’ Winthrop 
knew his business. He first impressed the visitor with the 
manner, and then he invited the visitor out to luncheon. 
Almost any Southern politician with delegates in tow 
would be flattered to go to luncheon with a Winthrop, and 
almost all of them were. Winthrop usually came down to 
brass tacks at the luncheon, threw the harpoon into the 
visitor and grabbed him off for Taft, and then Hitchcock 
steered the visitor over to the White House for a ‘“‘So glad! 
So glad!” and the deed was done. Whereupon, Mr. 
Winthrop is now coming into the fullness of his reward. 
But—and here is the pleasant part of it—young Mr. 
Beekman Winthrop—he is not yet thirty-five—has a lot 
of other qualifications besides the descent from the two 
Johns and the manner and the wad for his new place. 
Strangely enough, although one never forgets it, either in 
his presence or out of it, that he is what he is, a lineal 
descendant, you know, he does not try to get by with that 
awe-inspiring attribute as his only excuse. He has ability, 
and he has no desire to shirk work. When he finished 
Harvard he went through the Harvard Law School, 
graduating in 1900. In November of that year he went 
to the Philippines as private secretary for Mr. Taft, then 
Governor. Next year he was made assistant executive 
secretary for the islands, and in 1908 was appointed a judge 
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of the Court of the First Instance, acting until he was 
made Governor of Porto Rico in 1904. He came to the 
Treasury as one of the three assistant secretaries in 1907. 

As soon as he arrived in Washington he qualified for the 
Tennis Cabinet, and has been basking in the smile of 
Executive approval ever since. He is an able citizen, 
industrious, tactful, dependable and enthusiastic over his 
tasks. It is quite likely Mr. Taft had a good deal to do 
with his selection by Mr. Knox for the post in the Depart- 
ment of State, for Mr. Taft knows him thoroughly and, by 
the same token, Mr. Taft’s judgment of men is excellent. 

And, speaking of the Near Cabinet Set, to have a real 
Winthrop at the head of it will give it some class. The 
two Johns, back in colonial days, did not labor in vain. 


A Long Throw 


LD MAN MULLIN, a famous cornfield lawyer of 
Arkansas, was retained in a hog-stealing case in a 
local court. He had had a couple of adjournments, and 
when the case finally came to trial a new lawyer, named 
Reid, appeared against Mullin’s client. 
“Jedge,” said Mullin, ‘I object.” 
“Object to what?” inquired the court. 
“Object to what?” snorted Mullin. ‘I object to this 
man Reid comin’ here and throwin’ himself across the 
peninsula of this case.” 


A Pious Hope 


N THE days of the land troubles in Ireland, as Frank 
O’Malley, the Irish patriot has it, two tenants were 
told off to lie in wait behind a hedge and kill a particularly 
offensive landlord. They were told that this landlord 
always came in from town at half-past 
five o’clock in the evening, never having 
missed a day in years. The two men 
took guns and went to the top of a bit 
of a hilland sat behind a hedge. It came half- 
past five and no landlord had been along. One 
of them went and took a look over the brow of 
the hill. No one was insight. The other one took a look. 
The landlord was not to be seen. It was then near six. 
The men with the guns were perplexed. ‘I hope nothin’s 
happened to him,”’ said one. 


No Nature-Faking for the Earl 


AR San Earl of Warwick was a guest at a recent dinner of 
the Gridiron Club, in Washington. One of the skits 
was based on President Roosevelt’s coming trip to Africa, 
and in it a small tent was used. Also the names of strange 
animals, such as bongo and whiffletit, were introduced. 
“‘Reah-ally,” said the Earl, “‘I am surprised anybody 
should think the President could get along with so small a 
tent as that. It is quite unsuitable, I assure you. I have 
traveled extensively in Africa, and I feel suah he will be 
disappointed if he expects to find animals there with such 
strange cognomens as those introduced in this portrayal.” 
(Lawfter.) 


The Parlor Dead-Line 


N OLD Irishman named Casey made a lot of money 

as a contractor and built a fine house for his children. 

The sons and daughters were much ashamed of the 
plebeian father, and Casey was always kept in the rear of 
the house when they had a party ora reception. One day 
Casey died and there was a great to-do about it. The 
children had a fine coffin, with lashings of flowers, and 
Casey was laid in state in the parlor. 

That evening an old Irish woman, who had known Casey 
when he was a laborer, came and asked to see the face of 
her dead friend. They conducted her to the parlor. 

She walked up to the coffin, took a long look and said: 
“Faith, Casey, an’ they’ve let ye into th’ parlor at lasht.”’ 


Why They Both Laughed 


‘““T AM a student of rural humor,” said George Bleistein, 
president of the Courier Company of Buffalo, “and 
these, to my mind, are the gems of my collection! 

‘“‘T met a farmer on his way to town up near my place in 
Livingston County, New York. ‘Where are you going, 
Jim?’ I asked him. 

“‘T’m goin’ to town to git drunk,’ Jim replied, ‘and, 
gosh, how I dread it!’ 

“The other one was at a horse trade. 
laughing about?’ I asked a farmer friend. 

“«He just bought a horse.’ 

““« Well, what are you laughing about?’ 

“¢T sold it to him.’”’ 


‘What’s Bill 
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The 
Berkeley 


Quality in footwear is an 
economy. 


combines quality and fit to 


the highest degree, with 
comfort assured by the 
‘‘Natural Shape’’ lasts used 


in making every pair. 
“A style for every taste.” 
“A fit for any foot.” 
Most styles, $5.00 and $6.00. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


Postal Savings Accounts? 


q Don’t wait for the 
Government to establish 
postal savings banks pay- 
ing 2% interest —deposit 
your money here at 4% 
interest, compounded 
semi-annually. 

@ Funds may be easily and safely banked with 


this institution through our convenient banking- 
by-mail system—the safety of all deposits being 
ully assured by capital, surplus and profits of 
2,900,000 and the character and standing of 
the company’s directorate. 


Write for our free illustrated booklet C, giving 
full information. 


Commonwealth Trust Co. 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


How to Breathe 


For Health, Strength and Endurance 


Send for my 64 page illustrated 
ook, 


Lung and Muscle Culture 
the most instructive treatise 
ever published on the vital sub- 
ject of Deep Breathing—Cor- 
rect and Incorrect breathing 
clearly described with 
diagrams and illustrations. 

The information given in this 
book has led thousands into 
the correct path to health and 
strength. Over 200,000 al- 
ready sold. Sent on receipt of 
10c. (stamps or coin). Address 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN, 
Respiratory Specialist, 
1369 Terminal Bldg., 103 Park Ave. 
New York City 


S and P 
Entertainments 
Catalog of thousands sent 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 
Address SAM’L FRENCH, 33 W. 22d Street, New York 


Peer that PROTECT 


Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt of 6cts, stamps 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. Estab. 1869 
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A Financial Club of One 
Nees twenty years ago a clerk or- 


ganized himself into a financial club of 

one. About the time his first vote was 
cast he married a girl who was a good house- 
hold manager. The couple concluded that 
they could live comfortably on less than his 
salary of thirty dollars a week—this man 
was paid every Monday. To get security, 
protection for the wife, and an investment 
that would save the profits, too, a ten-year 
life-insuranee policy for five thousand 
dollars was taken out. Going to the cashier 
in his office, who was his personal friend, 
the husband arranged to receive $25.85 
weekly as salary, leaving $4.15 a week in 
the cashier’s keeping as a drawing account, 
payable to his order. That amounted to 
$215.80 a year, and the insurance premium 
was $215.25. 

For ten years this arrangement contin- 
ued, with very few. occasions when the 
weekly amount was not set aside. The 
policy was paid up nine years ago, a total 
of $2152.50. Since then not a cent has 
been paid the insurance company. Next 
year, if the clerk wants it, he can draw 
from the company $2090 plus $760 accu- 
mulated profits—his was a participating 
policy. Total, $2850. Had he died at any 
time his family would have received $5000 
with accumulated profits. All this was 
done with $4.15 a week, saved for ten years. 


An Artist’s Real-Estate Deal 


N ARTIST employed by an advertising 
agency had never saved anything up to 
the day he was married, six years ago. His 
wife and her sister, however, had a joint 
cash surplus of eighteen hundred dollars. 
After considerable investigation of proper- 
ties a country place in Connecticut was 
purchased, fifty minutes by express from 
New York City. There were ten acres of 
stony land, an enormous wooden mansion, 
built by a retired merchant in the early 
seventies, a big barn, a coachman’s cottage, 
and a private graveyard with the collection 
of ready-made ancestors that usually goes 
with a few acres in Connecticut. 

Price, five thousand dollars. Land in 
that locality then was worth fully five 
hundred dollars an acre for residential pur- 
poses. Therefore, the buildings were vir- 
tually thrown in free. All were in rather 
dilapidated condition, and the land of little 
service except for grass and poultry. 

The sisters paid in their eighteen hun- 
dred dollars on this property, the unmar- 
ried one taking joint title. A mortgage for 
thirty-two hundred dollars was given a 
local savings-bank, interest six per cent. 
With sixteen dollars interest to pay 
monthly, and taxes, all pressing obliga- 
tions were taken care of. Principal on the 
mortgage could be paid off a dollar at a 
time if desired, at convenience. It was 
decided to set thirty-five dollars as the 
imaginary monthly rent of the place, how- 
ever, and this was to be paid into the bank 
as to a landlord. At the same time the 
artist opened a savings account with the 
bank, and into that undertook to deposit 
at least one week’s salary each month— 
forty dollars. This made a total minimum 
saving of seventy-five dollars a month, and 
left an income balance of eighty-five dollars 
for living expenses, commutation, clothing 
and fuel. Every three months there was a 
casual stocktaking of the family’s needs 
for the three months to come, and from 
the savings-bank account, surplus was 
transferred to apply on the mortgage, ac- 
cording to conditions. By close living and 
a little outside work the mortgage was 
steadily reduced until two years after the 
purchase, when only seventeen hundred 
dollars remained, with a monthly interest 
charge of eight-fifty. At that stage the 
other sister married, and her share was 
bought for a thousand dollars on an ar- 
rangement whereby fifty or one hundred 
dollars was paid, when convenient, from the 
savings-bank account, and four per cent 
interest paid on balance due her. 

At the beginning of the fifth year the 
original mortgage had been so reduced that 
the artist began building a new house. 
Until the last dollar had been cleared he 
worked slowly, digging the cellar and 
building foundations from his own sur- 
plus. When the old mortgage was finally 
canceled he gave a new one for thirty- 
eight hundred dollars so as to complete his 
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; The Howard Watch 


business man. A man finds 
that a Howarp helps him to 
form habits of decision and 
exactness. Unconsciously he 
begins to live up to his watch. 
You must know the time 
before you can save it. 


Be cs aie 


“Arrived on Howarp time.” 
You can’t do better than 
that. Every Howarp owner 
knows what Howard Time 
is. Menwho carry Howarps 
are almost a class by them- 
selves. They are men whose 
time is valuable and who 
expect accuracy in others. 
They like precision for its 
own sake. Punctuality is the at $35.00; to the 23-jewel in a 14-kt. 


: : ’ solid gold case at $150.00—is fixed at 
politeness of kings. It is also the factory, and a_ printed ticket 


a quality of the successful attached. 


Not every jeweler can sell youa HOWARD Watch. Find the 
HOWARD Jeweler in your town and talk to him. Heisa 
good man to know. 

Drop us a postal card, Dept. N, and we will send you a 
HOWARD book of value to the watch buyer. 


E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SAE Tera 


A Howarp Watch is always worth 
what you pay for it. The price of each 
watch—from the 17-jewel in a fine gold- 
filled case (guaranteed for 25 years) 


If you will work with nature and help throw off the 
dead skin, oily wastes and dust caps, a clean complexion 
will come as a natural result. Bailey’s ‘ 


Rubber 


Complexion Brush 


. stimulates the pores and facial muscles to action and lets 
4 beauty in. The peculiar circular, biting edges of the 


Flat-Ended Teeth 


give a result that ordinary massage cannot accomplish. 
For the face, and by its use in the bath the whole body 
is kept clean because it works with nature, 
BaAILEyY’s RUBBER BRUSHES are all made this way. 
Mailed for price. All toilet goods dealers. 
Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush $ .50 
Bailey’s Rubber Massage Roller -50 
Bailey’s Bath and Shampoo Brush 4 -75 
Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (small) . .25 
Bailey’s Skin Food (large jar) . . . .50 
100-page Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods Free. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston Street, BOSTON, .MASS. 


TAD RAV STATIONS So eee BES 


Beware of imitations. 


Factory Rebuilt, 
Unexcelled in Construc- 
tion, Finish and Durability. 


The world’s foremost Health Resort in physiological and 
dietetic methods. 200 kinds of baths; large indoor P. 
garden, swimming pools, electricity, massage, Swedish mo 
ments, mechanical vibration, delicious unequaled h 
cuisine, trained nurses. Delightful dining room on top fi 
Luxurious modern appointments. Perfect warmth. Invigora- 
ting Michigan climate, 600 feet above sea level. The ideal p! 
to rest, recuperate and build up permanent health. Beautiful 
Souvenir Portfolio FREE. Box 75, Battle Creek, Mich, 


Particulars on request. 


American Writing Machine Company 


345 Broadway, New York 
BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


The first Derby made in America was a 


C& 


Knapp-Felt De Luxe Derbies or Soft Hats 
are Six Dollars. ; 


Knapp-Felts are Four Dollars—everywhere. 
Write for THE HATMAN 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 
840 Broadway, New York 


SurBruc’s 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


The tobacco with a regret. 

The regret is that you have wasted so many 
years before you began smoking ARCADIA. 

The great brotherhood of pipe smokers, who ap- 
preciate a soothing and meditative pipe, and are 
trying to find a tobacco that satisfies perfectly, 
will find their idealin ARCADIA MIXTURE. 

If you have never had the luxury of smoking 
ARCADIA 


d ill 
Send 10 Cents Een ecaplee 
If you are a devotee send us a eulogy. 


THE SURBRUG CO., 132 Reade St., New York 


@Your landlord is the only one that 
profits by it. 
{ You can’t sell your rent receipts. 


@ Every dollar paid for rent is ‘‘gone.’’ 
q Start now toward 


A Home of Your Own 


paying for it with the money you would con- 


tinue to pay for rent, You can easily do so by 
adopting our plan, which is a practical and 
successful business proposition. 

q@ Every ambitious man should read our book- 
let, which can be obtained by writing for it. 
All details are fully explained. We will gladly 
send it without charge. 


SECURITY BUILDING COMPANY 
1009 Insurance Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


va) | TEACH 7+ 
M7, Ui nstfo 
BY MAIL. 40. 


__I won the World’s First Prize in Penman- 
ship. By my new system I can make an expert 
-penman of you by mail. I also teach Book- 
keeping and Shorthand. Am placing my students 
_as instructors in commercial colleges. If you wish 
_to become a better penman, write me. I will send 
you FREE one of my Favorite Pens and a copy 
ofthe Ransomerian_ Journal. 


Cc. W. RANSOM 
3884 Euclid Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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house, and this is now being paid off like 
the first. 

The property has yielded some addi- 
tional revenue from the day he got it. Hay 
is sold standing to farmers who cut it, the 
barn is rented for six dollars a month, and 
the coachman’s cottage for five, the last 
being occupied by an artist. One draw- 
back to the arrangement was expense for a 
winter home. For one winter in the old 
mansion, with its picturesque fireplaces, 
demonstrated that living comfort has been 
greatly bettered since the seventies, and 
for four years rooms were rented in town 
during cold weather. Since the new home 
has been completed, though, the old is 
rented in sections to artists eight months 
in the year, and yields more than enough 
income to pay the interest on the new mort- 
gage, At the present rate of payment the 
latter will be extinguished in less than 
three years. The whole property today 
has a conservative selling value of twelve to 
thirteen thousand dollars. 


Fined Into Prosperity 


YOUNG merchant had a small retail 

business,a bad memory,and a bad habit 
of trusting tothat memory instead of making 
written notes of orders, sales, appointments. 
He forgot repeatedly, sometimes losing a 
sale, sometimes a customer, and not infre- 
quently giving away merchandise that had 
been sold on credit and never charged. He 
was told of Benjamin Franklin’s plan of 
keeping a daily account of good and bad 
habits, and devised a similar plan for deal- 
ing with his own bad memory, drawing up 
a schedule of penalties. 

For every neglect of a business appoint- 
ment carrying no profit he paid ten cents 
into the memory fund. But if Mrs. Jones 
asked him to call at ten o’clock tomorrow 
for an order, and he plumb forgot it until 
twelve, he made an estimate of the profit 
that might have resulted, and fined himself 
ten per cent of this profit. If he kept the 
appointment, promised to deliver the goods 
at five, and didn’t get around till seven, the 
penalty was twenty-five per cent of the 
profit, provided Mrs. Jones would still 
accept the goods. If she utterly refused 
to accept them when taken around at nine 
o’clock in the evening, however, the mem- 
ory fund got it all—the entire profit that 
never was. Forgetting to pay a bill in time 
to take a discount involved a fine of one 
per cent the amount of the bill. Running 
out of stock because he had neglected to 
order fresh goods carried a penalty of two 
per cent the cost of the goods. 

Of course, when this merchant lost real 
profits through forgetfulness the money 
was gone forever. He regarded these fines 
as lost money, too, and never touched the 
little surplus that accumulated in a coin- 
box at the back of his cash-drawer. The 
scheme centered his attention on appoint- 
ments, caused him to keep a memo-pad, 
look after bills and devise a stock record. 
It gave some notion of how much neglect 
cost him in actual profits. After six months 
the fines dwindled to almost nothing. The 
plan was adhered to eighteen months, and 
then the merchant opened the box, bought 
in a computing scale for one hundred and 
fifty dollars, and had a few dollars left. 


A Stenographer’s Savings 


pas stenographer sat down to think 
on his fortieth birthday. He hadn’t 
saveda cent, was practically living this week 
on next week’s salary, and realized that his 
family would have a mighty poor outlook 
should death take him off. To provide a 
small surplus he got some extra type- 
writing from an abstract company, work- 
ing at it evenings and earning four dollars 
a week above his salary. This money went 
into a savings-bank at four per cent inter- 
est, and when there was sufficient to pay 
the first premium the stenographer took 
out a life-insurance policy. Being his first 
insurance purchase, and in a day when 
there was less popular knowledge of insur- 
ance, he bought a fifteen-hundred-dollar 
endowment, which cost $104 a year and 
would be paid up in fifteen years. Really, 
his family was entitled to as much protec- 
tion as he could have purchased for that 
money, considering the cireumstances and 
his age. A twenty-payment policy for 
three thousand dollars could have been 
bought for the same money, or four thou- 
sand dollars whole life, non-participating. 
However, he stuck for fifteen years to this 
plan of earning four dollars extra money 
each week, and split the proceeds evenly 
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Sweeps and. Dusts 
at the Same Time 
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Sweep With Electricity 


10 Days’ 


Free 


Trial 


This little machine will instantly take all the dust and dirt 
from carpets, furniture and portiéres. 

We want you to try it 10 days free—no money in advance. 

It does exactly the same kind of work as the big vacuum 
machines some people hire at considerable expense—$10 to $50 
—to clean houses, hotels, churches, etc. 

For less than one cent, and in 20 minutes, you can thoroughly 


clean any average room. 


You don’t have to take up rugs, or remove portieres. 


The 


machine sucks all the dust and dirt right out of anything you touch 


it to. 


It pulls the dust off the floor up through the carpet. 


It doesall this easily and withoutany effort. It’s easier than push- 
ing a carpet sweeper and works twice as fast as any vacuum cleaner. 
You simply attach the wire to an electric light socket, turn 


on the current and run the machine over the carpet. 
A child can do it, it’s so easy. 


and dusts at the same time. 


You can throw ashes, sand, dust, flour, burnt 
matches, waste paper and similar dirt on the 
finest, deep, soft carpet, like thick moquette, 
stamp the dirt into the carpet and run the 
machine over it ovce. 

Presto: all the dirt is gone. 
as clean as new. 

The machine has a brush like the kind in an 
ordinary carpet sweeper, which the motor 
rapidly revolves, sweeping up all the dust and 
dirt. A strong suction of air pulls the dust and 
dirt up from the carpet and deposits it into a 
dust-proof bag, attached to the handle. 

There is nothing about the machine to get 
out of order. An electric motor, so simply 
made that it will last a lifetime, does the work. 
There are only four places to oil. 

There are attachments for cleaning curtains, 
portiéres, pictures and books without taking 
them down. Nothing need be disturbed. 

An attachment makes it possible to clean out 
the crevices around corners, under radiators, 
and places where even a broom won’t work. 

The machine sucks the dirt right out of the 
most impossible places. 


Renovates Bed Clothes 


It’s great for cleaning and renovating bed 
clothes, including pillows and mattresses. 
Odors from sleeping and sick rooms are 
quickly removed. 

An attachment furnishes a strong air pres- 
sure,similar to compressed air,powerfulenough 
to blow dust and dirt through a pillow, com- 
forter, quilt or mattress. The dead, dusty, 
foul air is driven out by the pressure of the 
sweet, fresh air from the machine, 

Nothing could be more sanitary. 


The carpet is 


It sweeps 


The Ten Day Free Trial 


We know this machine will satisfy you. 
only a question of getting you to try it. 

So if you willsend your name and address we 
will deliver toyou the Hoover SuctionSweeper, 
which you aretousetendays, If youdon’t like 
the machine we will send for it. You won’t be 
inconvenienced in the least. You won’t have 
to bother about even unpacking when the 
machine is delivered to you, and we will look 
after the packing if you don’t want to keep it. 

You pay no money until after you have used 
the machine 10 days and have decided tokeepit. 

This, of course, is not as cheap as a carpet 
sweeper, yet you would pay as much or more 
for a range, a kitchen cabinet or some other 
household article. 

The Hoover Suction Sweeper is as essential 
in household convenience as asewing machine. 

We will take the risk of your keeping the 
sweeper. Send for it now. Requests for trial 
will be filled in the order received. We may 
not be able to fill all orders promptly if the de- 
mand is as great as we expect. So write at once, 


It’s 


To be used if you don't care to write a Postal Card ora letter. 


Electric Suction Sweeper Co., Dept. 11 
New Berlin, Ohio 


1 would like to try the Hoover Suction Sweeper 


0 days upon the Free Trial Offer you make. 
My address is 


NAME__ 


STREET_ 


Cri. 
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How to Know 


Good Reliable Paint 


HIS valuable book exposes the fraud of selling 
clay, chalk, silica, barytes, benzine and water, 
as paint, at pure White Lead prices. 

Explains why adulterated paint cracks, scales and checks. 
Tells how to test paint for purity, enabling you to detect 
adulteration before the paint is applied — avoid guess work— 
save the cost of burning and scraping off old paint. 

Tells how to choose a harmonious color scheme. With 
the book comes a set of modern color plates showing how 
real houses look when well painted — ideas for painting your 


home. This book also tells why 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


never cracks, scales or checks — why it forms a durable, elas- 
tic film which contracts and expands with the weather 
changes— why Carter is whiter than other leads — why 
it makes brighter, truer and more durable colors. The book 
tells how Carter will save you money and trouble. 

Don’t trust to luck when buying paint—send for this free 
book today and learn how to positively distinguish genuine 
White Lead Paint from the imitation. 

All reputable dealers handle Carter White Lead. Ask 
any good painter—he knows Carter. 


CARTER WHITE LEAD CO. 
12080 S. Peoria Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Factories : 
Chicago — Omaha 


“We will pay $100 and cost of analy- 
sis for the detection of any adul- E 
teration in this or any other package bearing this brand.’’ 


Boddington’s Quality 
Gigantic Sweet Peas 


“Good from the Ground Up.” They are so good and 
so sure to please you that we will let you try them 
at our expense, Twelve separate half-ounce packets. 


Postpaid Only 25 Cents 


The Sweet Peas in this Collection are the finest named kinds, 

and range from purest white to shades of pink, lavender, blue, 
yellow and crimson. With each order 
on this offer we send a 


Rebate Check 
for a Quarter 


To apply on orders for $1.00 worth 
‘or more of seeds or bulbs from 
Boddington’s Garden Guide, 
a unique 144-page catalogue, hand- 


somely illustrated with engravings 

from life, beautiful color insert, art 

cover and concise cultural directions. 
Garden Guide Mailed 
Free to Applicants 


ARTHUR T. BODDINGTON 
Seedsman 


Patented wz 


Requires no sharpening, has 
The LEAD is 
adjustable in a neat 


no metal parts and 
nothing to get 
out of order. 
fountain-pen like holder, Ask 


your stationer for it or send us 10 
cents for the pencil with a box of refills. 
PLAIN OR COPYING LEADS 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., 240 W. 23d St., New York 


One burner will give as much light as ten 

ordinary oil lamps; six 16 candle power 

electric bulbs—six 16 candle power gas 

jets or 5 acetylene gas jets. Costs 2 cts. 
per week. Produces a pure, white, 
steady, safe light. .Over 200 styles. 
Every lamp warranted. Agents 
wanted. Write for catalog. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E. 5th St., Canton, Ohio 
O>Protect Your Idea! 
PATENTS THAT PA Book ‘‘ Fortunes in Patents— 
What and How to Invent’’ 
Free. 84-page Guide Book. Free report as to Patentability. 
E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 1156 F, Washington, D. C. 
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between insurance policy and savings-bank. 
Recently he received $1875 cash from the 
insurance company, and had $1560 in the 
bank, plus interest amounting to $936, or 
$2496. When his insurance money had 
been deposited he had $4371 cash to show 
for fifteen years’ extra work at odd jobs. 
This will yield, at four per cent, almost 
three dollars and a half a week, or pretty 
nearly the amount earned weekly to build 
up that snug capital. 


The Bookkeeper’s Loan Scheme 


fae bookkeeper in a large printing-office 
was pestered with so many requests 
for advances in wages during the week, 
from needy compositors and press-feeders, 
that much of his time was given to keeping 
accounts on these irregular transactions. 
So he struck. 

‘Wither these advances stop,” he de- 
clared, “‘or the men who get them must pay 
me for my extra work.” 

“Well, if you charge for this accommo- 
dation,’ said his employers, “‘some plan 
must be found that will not involve the 
company’s books nor employ its funds.” 

The outcome was a plan whereby each 
employee who needed loans during the 
week empowered the bookkeeper to hold 
back ten per cent of his wages each pay- 
night. This money was put into a general 
fund, and the bookkeeper made treasurer, 
and from this fund an employee could 
draw at any time up to the amount of his 
deposit. But ten per cent was deducted 
on loans. The man who borrowed five 
dollars received four dollars and a half in 
cash, fifty cents being credited to a divi- 
dend account, out of which the book- 
keeper drew his weekly salary of five 
dollars. On pay-night the loan was de- 
ducted, too. At the end of the year the 
average balance of each copter through 
twelve months, was calculated, and from 
this dividend account he received his pro 
rata share. 

This plan worked out so well in a year 
that many of the chronic borrowers were 
transformed into bank depositors. For the 
profit in savings was brought home to them 
in a graphic way. 

Buck Hodges, the stoneman on book- 
work, for instance, had always needed five 
dollars in the middle of each week, and 
borrowed it of a Shylock lender who 
charged him seventy-five cents for the ac- 
commodation. In a year, at that rate, 
Buck paid thirty-nine dollars interest, and 
Christmas found him just where he started 
—in desperate need of five dollars. 

When the bookkeeper started his fund, 
though, Buck joined it and drew his en- 
velope a dollar and eighty cents short every 
Monday night, his wages being eighteen 
dollars. About Thursday he borrowed five 
dollars from the fund, receiving four dollars 
and a half. At the end of a year, on forty 
accounts, the plan worked out thus: 


Total deposits during year . . . . $ 4,314 
Total loans during year 14,372 
Interest deducted onloans . .. . 1,487 
Bookkeeper’s salary . . eos © 260 


Balance to be divided pro rake LTT. 


Buck Hodges found at Christmas that 
year that instead of having nothing, and 
owing the Shylock five dollars and seventy- 
five cents on Monday, he had a balance in 
the main fund of more than ninety dollars. 
His proportion of the bookkeeper’s salary 
through the year had been about fifteen 
cents a week. He had paid in interest on 
loans twenty-six dollars. Deducting his 
share of the cost of running the fund, there 
was a dividend of eighteen dollars and 
twenty cents to be credited to his account, 
which, added to his balance, gave him a total 
wealth of one hundred and eight dollars. 

“Well, by the Lord Harry!” said the 
stoneman, ‘‘that’s six weeks’ wages. Well, 
I'll be darned! From this day forth I’m 
going to do my own banking.” 

And he did. But as soon as he mani- 
fested a desire to deposit money in the fund 
and borrow nothing the bookkeeper made 
him open a savings-bank account outside. 
For this fund, unlike others conducted 
along the same line, carries. no investors 
who do not borrow. Where that is per- 
mitted the thrifty non-borrowers get 
dividends on borrowers’ loans. This par- 
ticular fund is now being used as a practical 
object-lesson in thrift, to impress the un- 
thrifty. 

The bookkeeper gave it that turn, and 
aims to make the fund earn the largest 
possible dividends for chaps who have 
never saved anything. 
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“Cheap” Mission Furniture 


Karpen True Mission will always be a favorite with lovers of good furniture. There is | 
something especially attractive in its severely simple lines—its ample roominess—its suggestion of 
£ 


solid comfort. 


The growing demand for this style has brought into the market an enormous amouni 


of poorly built, nameless furniture miscalled “Mission”—freakish pieces that are nothing short of a 
outrage against the substantial construction and classic beauty of the True Mission. You do not } 
want ‘‘Cheap” Mission Furniture in your house, especially when you learn that you can obtain 


Karpen Z7yuwe Mission at the same prices. 


There is only one way to protect yourself — 


Send for the Free Karpen Style Book JS} 


You are in danger of imposition if you select even 
a single piece of upholstered furniture without the 
guidance of this book. It is the only available and ] 
authentic book treating of furniture, correctness as 
tostyleand design. The Karpen Style Book contains 
72 pages —over 500 photographic reproductions of 
upholstered furniture suitable for every room in the 
house—Karpen authentic reproductions of not only 
Mission, but Louis XVI, L’Art Nouveau, Flemish 
Colonial and Modern Furniture of rare beauty and 
worth. It is sent free on request—invaluable to 
those contemplating the purchase of furniture. 

Remember, that on Karpen Furniture alone you 
will find a trade-mark with a guarantee back of it. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


Karpen Building, CHICAGO 


Karpen best genuine Sterling Leather is the tough — 
outside of thehide—and is guaranteed. Karpen Fabric — 
coverings are beautiful and honest in material—_ 
Karpen Springs are U. S. Government standard. — } 

Write for the handsome, beautifully illustrated 
Karpen Furniture Style Book today. It’s FREE. It — 
will help you to a wise selection and save you money, 
In our reply we will give you the name of the dealer ~ 
authorized to make you a special introductory price. 

Your best local dealer has Karpen Guarantee 
Upholstered Furniture. 

Ask for Karpen Furniture and look for the Karpen 


trade-mark (shownbelow). Itis ‘ 
Karpen|i 


your safeguard and guarantee. 
Giiaranteed: |@ 


Upholstered 


Karpen Building, NEW YORK |paveqwtbategel 


Karpen guaranteed upholstered furniture has been selected for all rooms of the magnificent 
new Senatorial office building at Washington, in competition with manufacturers everywhere. 


CHICAGO'NIW YORK 


TRADE-MARK 


TEN YEARS 
ASCENDENCY 


ITS LEAD WILL 
BE INCREASED 
THIS YEAR 


TRADE MARK 


THE. 


DIAMOND 
RUBBER CO 


AKRON, OHIO. 


ITTLeBUCKEYe 
ost Card 
rojector 


The great winning feature of this machine 
as an entertainer is that it never grows old. 
Every new post card adds to its interest, and 
without further cost one can clip hundreds 
of amusing and instructive pictures from 
newspapers and magazines. ‘The children 
delight in viewing their popular favorites 
from the comic supplements in life-size. 


It is not necessary to transferthe pictures on 
transparent slides. This new invention reflects 
the pictures directly upon the wall or sheet, 
magnified one hundred and sixty times. Lamps 
and connections are furnished free, ready to 
attach to any gas or electric fixture. For those 
having neither gas or electricity, we make a 
machine with improved acetylene generator 
(ordinary carbide used). State which is de- 
sired in ordering. 

Machine complete with connections,1-50c.p.light, $5.00 
id se OY 2-50c.p.lights, 7.50 
Machinecomplete with connections,2-50c.p. lights 
and extra fine opticallens, . . = - 10.00 
li not for sale by your dealer we ship direct, prepay- 
ing express charges. To Canada and Mexico, add 
$1.00 for extra express charges and import duty. 


Send for Free Booklet ‘‘ S”’ 


The Buckeye Stereopticon Company 
Cleveland, O. 


Dust Is Dangerous 
Don’t Breathe It 


Dust irritates the sen- 
sitive membranes of the 
nasal cavity and in- 
creases any tendency 
towards asthma or 
catarrh, makes you sneeze, cough and 
eventually incapacitates you. 


If You Work 


On a Railroad In a Spice Mill 
In a Machine Shop 
In Confectionery Factory 


On Street Cars Over Emery Wheels 


live in a dusty climate or use an auto, you 
need a Comfort Nasalfilter, which filters the 
air through fine linen and removes dust, 
dirt and other dangerous substances. 

It is made of sterling silver, light weight, 
sanitary, practically invisible, and can be 
easily cleansed under a faucet or, by 
dropping into boiling water. As simple 
and as easily adjusted as a pair of glasses. 


Price $2.00 


If your druggist can't supply you, we will. Write 
for booklet. 


Universal Supply Co. 
428 Globe Bldg. St. Paul, Minn. 


Howard Chandler Christy 


writes 


“T have no hesitancy in saying that stu- 
dents in The W. Martin Johnson School 
of Art are given just as good instruction 
in drawing and painting as they could 
obtain in any art academy or studio.” 

Lessons in Illustration and 
Designing in your own home. 
Write for particulars 


W. MARTIN JOHNSON SCHOOL OF ART 


W. MARTIN JOHNSON, President 
(Formerly Art Director, Ladies’ Home Journal) 


5 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Trades That Pay 


Weteach you Plumbing or Bricklay- Pl bi 
UmMbINg 


|| ingin eight weeks. And assist youto 
| ee a good ene Instruction B A 
| ‘ven under personal direction of orig- ying 
|| inal founderof Coyne Trade Bohools, rickla 
| aes conditions. Free Catalog. Taught 
NAL COYNE TRADE H 
SCHOOL, 4079 Easton Ave, Siiove Quickly 
- LATEST BOOK “Profitable Poultry,” Finest 
? Describes largest, most successful poultry 
farm inU.S. 45 Varieties Gimchred poultry. 
‘Thousands to choose from. Lowest prices on 
fowls, eggs, incubators, etc. Sent for 4 cts. 


All practical work under actual 
illustrated poultry book. 
BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Box94, Clarinda,lowa 
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THE TWISTED 
FOOT 


(Continued from Page 13) 


cover, flaming beneath his nose. Above 
the sudden flare he met the scrutiny of 
those large, brown eyes, so lustrous and yet 
so penetrating. 

“You get these from Manila,” he said, 
with meaning. 

The stranger, invisible after the single 
flash, laughed pleasantly. 

“Oh, yes,” he answered, like a child 
eager to talk. ‘‘Oh, yes, I get them there.” 

“T have seen you in Manila,” said David. 

Again the man laughed. 

“Oh, yes,” said he, ‘‘I have seen you 
there.” 

“ Also in Hong-Kong?” 

This question, equally droll, evoked 
another fit of musical and artless merri- 
ment. 

““Yes, yes, in Hong-Kong, too.’’ Another 
match flared, glowed golden through the 
frail sides of the box, and lighted for an 
instant the man’s heavy lips and strong, 
white teeth. ‘‘In Hong-Kong I saw you 
many times, playing at the crickets with 
your friends. Ah, by Jove,’ he cried, with 
a comical gusto, ‘‘ what noble game are the 
crickets!’? Leaning both elbows on the 
rail, he blew overboard a great cloud from 
his cigarette, and sighed. ‘‘ That is a manly 
devotion. Your great English poet says: 


“Give me a willow bat, and I, 
With cork and hide and twixe, 
From century to century 
Will gambol round my shrine!’” 


The speaker smacked the rail with his 
open palm. ‘Ah, by Jove, I envy you! 
A noble game, the crickets!” 

David laughed. 

“TI prefer football,” he replied. 
sides, I’m an American.” 

His companion sighed once more in 
genuine disappointment. 

“T thought,’ he answered sadly, ‘I 
thought you are English, when I first saw 
you in ” He broke off with some con- 
fusion. ‘‘I mean, you played the crickets 
so lifelike. That is too bad!” 

David had listened closely. Now, with- 
out warning, he struck a match in his turn 
and held it up. 

‘‘Where did you first see me?” he pro- 
pounded severely, studying the face that 
leaped out so prominently in this little torch- 
light—a bold, broad, swarthy face, at once 
bold and suave. 

It altered somewhat, gathering sudden 
lines of craft or perplexity. The match 
went out, leaving David no wiser except 
for a premonition that the fellow was about 
to lie. In the darkness sounded a low, 
guileless laugh, of almost childish pleasure. 

“T cannot think,’ came the answer. 
“Ah, how extraordinary! I cannot think 
where it was. But football is noble game, 
too. For me, no, it is too wild; for I am 
timid man, and very bookish.” The 
cigarette glowed once or twice, lighting 
dimly his coarse and cynical lips, which 
now had a pensive droop. “Do you 
know’’—the soft voice grew deeply confi- 
dential—‘‘ do you know, my one regret is, I 
was not an Englishman. Ah, by Jove!” 

He continued leaning on the rail, to 
smoke and chat and laugh, in the dis- 
jointed fashion of a man easily diverted, 
who has nothing to conceal. Long after 
bedtime, when they parted, David had 
learned many gratuitous facts: the man’s 
name was Rosario, he was a sugar-planter, 
he was bound for Surabaya to see brokers, 
and thence go inland. His plans were 
inoffensive, his remarks of a childlike 
simplicity, with now and then some 
unexpected turn of childlike cunning. 

And yet by daylight David was far from 
satisfied, for this man, who at dinner had 
watched him with a furtive smile, between 
anxiety and bravado, now at breakfast 
nodded and grinned at him like an old 
friend. Plainly Mr. Rosario had in his own 
mind settled some point, arrived at some 
secret conclusion, and was henceforth at 
ease. Moreover, thought David, he was 
not of the sugar-planting type, was neither 
timid nor bookish, and knew perfectly, all 
the time, where they two had met before. 

The voyage slipped by without incident. 
One hot, clear morning, from the skyline on 
the starboard hand, rose the steep Coffins 
of Tuban, and afterward, continuing the 
wall to port, the cracked and fissured 
plateaux of Madura. Gradually this wall 
split asunder into the sultry, yellow gulf 
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the face. 


Safety 


easier, 


No stropping, no honing. 


Can usescit. 


GILLETTE Blades are packed in handsome _nickel- 
plated boxes, hermetically sealed, sanitary, damp-proof, 
anti-rust and antiseptic—unaffected by a sea voyage or any 


climate. 


edges), price, $5.00. 


Canadian Office 
63 St. Alexander St, 
Montreal 


The Gillette is kind to 
It is a fact 
that with the Gillette 
Razor you 
can give yourself an 


more satisfying shave than 


best of barbers can give you. 


With the GILLETTE—thousands of men 
shave themselves every morning whose 
faces. would not stand the barber’s work 
oftener than twice a week. 


It is the one safety razor 
that is safe and it is the only razor that can 
be adjusted for a light or a close shave. 


Price per set of 12 new blades (24 cutting edges), $1.00. 
Standard Set in velvet-lined, full leather case, with triple 
silver-plated handle and 12 New-Process blades (24 cutting 


Combination Sets, with shaving brush, soap and little 
accessories—handy for the traveling bag, $6.50 to $50.00. 


GILLETTE SALES CoO. 


506 Kimball Building, Boston 
Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 


the 


Any man 


New York, TimesBldg, 
Chicago, 
Stock Exch. Bldg, 


A lutely “pre 


cidental “discharge. because 
solid bar of steel stands betweenthe@hammer and 


FESR c, 


except when the trigger is pulled way back to fire a shot. At 
all other times it positively prevents the firing pin from com- 
ing in contact with the. cartridge. (See illustration.)...[est.it in” 
any way; the Colt Positive Lock absolutely ‘prevents_premature 


Unit 


and the finest hi 


Guaranteed for use with 
standard factory-loaded 
ammunition, either black 
or smokeless powder. 


ATENTS SECURED OR OUR ATTOR- 
NEY FEE RETURNED 

Send sketch for free search of Patent Office records. Our 

four guide books sent free. How to Obtain a Patent, Fortunes in 

Patents, Patents That Pay and What to Invent (containing list of 

inventions wanted) and prizes for inventions. Patents advertised free. 

Victor J. Evans & Co., Washington, D. C.( Formerly Evans, Wilkens & Co.) 
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formation in our new icatalogie «N 
it? It's free. 


PATENT 
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Wanted tolearn Telegraphy. 


YOUNG ME 


Graduates assisted. School 
836 years old. Has railroad 
wire from Chicago for business practice. Can earn 
beard if desired. Illustrated booklet free. Write today. 


Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 
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Your buck-saw will cut through 
the wood smoothly and easily—with 
little effort on your part—if it’s a 


SIMONDS SAW 


because the steel is perfectly tempered — 
every grain. The teeth always sharp and 
true. No need for constant filing and set- 
ting —None of the troubles of ordinary 
saws. For the blades are edge-holding— 
Made of specially tempered Simonds Steel, 
made only in Simonds Mills, used exclu- 


sively in Simonds Saws. 
This Wades etched on 
the blade of every genuine 
DinendslSare Simonds Saw, is a guarantee 
Sg Aarne of the utmost in quality and 
Nee Se service. 
x Sold by dealers every where; 
2 if yours can’t supply, writeus. 
SEND FOR “SIMONDS GUIDE”—FREE 


SIMONDS MEG. CO., Fitchburg, Mass. 


Chicago Portland San Francisco 
New Orleans New York Seattle 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS’ SOCIETY 
connected with INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
Fort St., West, Detroit, Mich. Seventh Year—1909 


Correspondence Course 
in Higher Accounting 


Now completely revised and comprising Preliminary 
Bookkeeping, Cost Accounting, Systematizing an 
Higher Accounting—taught completely in 12 lessons. 


Are you willing to filla responsible position as an Accountant, 
in the Commercial World, or are you satisfied to just plod along 
as an ordinary bookkeeper? The demand for thoroughly trained 
and educated office men is always greater than the supply. 


Opportunity is Knocking Right Now at Your Door 


WHY PUT OFF or delay any longer the acquisition of a com- 
plete £xowledge of the principles and practice of the most influen- 
tial of all professions, and the most profitable too? 

HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY— 70 master the principles, which 
are so essential to the szccess of every Business, does not mean 
that you must put in several years of hard, dry study, nor does it 
mean that your earnings must stop for one minute. 

A FEW HOURS of spare time spent in interesting study of The 
Individual Home Study Course in Higher Accounting will equip 
anyone possessing a Common School education for the positions 
which are ow seeking men to fill. 

We Want You to Write for our catalogue, which will be sent to 
you FREE without any obligation on your part to take the course. 
In this catalogue we tell plainly the many exclusive advantages and 
features of 


The Individual Home Study Course in Higher Accounting 


This course in the revised form of study of 12 meaty lessons, in- 
teresting from every viewpoint, is without question the strongest 
Correspondence Course now being offered to the student. 

THE BUSINESS LIBRARY, which is sent to all students with 
the first lesson, includes the Magnificent Revised Edition of the 
American BUSINESS AND ACCOUNTING ENCYCLOPEDIA 
of Six Volumes, One Vol. Throne’s 20th Century Bookkeeping and 
Business Practice, One Vol. Essentials of Business Law and A 
HANDSOMELY BOUND VOLUME of the twelve complete les- 
sons for review on completion of the course, together with numer- 
ous valuable text books. 


DO NOT DELAY informing yourself fully on the possibil- 
ities for a betterment of your position. Simply write for our 
catalogue today. It costs you nothing to investigate. 
The International Accountants’ Society 
6 West Fort Street, Detroit, Michigan 


$2500 —$10,000 According to Ability 


Our courses are taught practically by 
Certified Public Accountants, Cost Account- 
ants and Lawyers of the highest standing in 
New York. 

Subjects: Cost Accounting, Theory of 
Accounts, Practical Accounting, Auditing 
Commercial Law, also Bookkeeping an 
Business Practice. 

You cannot fail in either Course, being aided 
by instructive individual suggestion and criti- 
cism. WeGUARANTEE their practicability. 


Write for Booklet N. 
UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, Inc., Dept. N 
27-29 East 22d Street, New York 


40 BREED Fine pure bred chickens, 

ducks, geese and turkeys. 
Northern raised, hardy and very beautiful. Largest 
poultry farm in the Northwest. Fowls, eggs and 
incubators at low prices. Send 4 cents for fine 
80-page Annual Poultry Book. 


R. F. NEUBERT, Box 786, Mankato, Minn. 


hi 


Running Water For Irrigation and Home Use 


Ifthere’s arunning stream orspring on your Jand, by install- 
inga NIAGARA HYDRAULIC RAM you canpumpthe 

water just where it’s needed. Write for illustrated cata- 
logue AD and estimate. We furnish Caldwell Tanks 
and Towers. Niagara Hydraulic Engine Co. ci 
140 Nassau St., New York. Factory: Chester, Pa. ‘ih 
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that swelters between Madura and the 
east of Java. The ship plowed through 
the turbid, lifeless water, past the lightship 
at the Westgat, and on between the green 
hills of the Strait. Far out from the roads 
of Surabaya came racing the clustered 
hulls of the tambangans, which, swerving 
alongside, manned by fierce, brown boat- 
men, hooked themselves to the steamer at 
full speed, like a swarm of pirates. 

The ship had passed the red roofs of little 
Grisseh, and was gliding toward the masts 
and high, dusty, green chimara tops of the 
city, when below, from among the swirling 
cluster of tethered boats, a new uproar 
broke out. Boatmen and ship’s officers 
were squalling at each other as in a mo- 
ment of collision. 

David, turning idly toward the rail, 
dodged just in time to avoid being knocked 
down by the timid and bookish Rosario, 
who was running aft at top speed, scowling 
over the side, and brandishing his fists as he 
ran. 

Below, on the muddy water, a tam- 
bangan had cut her painter, and was 
careering astern. 

“Mr. Bailey!” roared an apoplectic 
captain from the bridge. ‘‘If you can’t 
watch your crimson coolies better than 
that . . . the Health Officer will give 
ws what for!” _ i 

The tambangan was now so far behind, 
and the glare lay so dazzling in the wake, 
that David could not be sure; but it 
seemed, for a glimpse, as though the figure 
of the escaping steerage passenger, who 
squatted ‘in the stern-sheets, bore on 
brown shoulders a great shock of matted, 
yellow hair. 

David could do nothing but strain his 
eyes. If he had seen aright that head was 
like the head of the tattooed savage in 
the banca. The resemblance brought with 
it some sharp perplexity even more elusive 
—some vague and obstinate question, as 
though the sight had almost recalled a 
memory vastly more important. The 
tambangan drew steadily away toward the 
low, bilious-green shore of the Grisseh 
marshes. 

The Dutch doctor, a fat, red-bearded 
little busybody, left him no time for specu- 
lation; and as soon as he had landed and 
was driving in a dirty kosong past the line 
of gaudy Madura proas—which, with 
their carved and blazoned sterns, per- 
ennially brighten the heat and mud of the 
Kali Mas—he had a far more absorbing 
puzzle to consider. 

The slip of paper in his hand contained, 
in Pryce’s neat handwriting, his two blind 
alternatives: 


Miss Mary Dekker: 
Miss Mary Naves: 
Were Vother dear charmer away ! 


“That may be the Welsh sense of 
humor,” thought David sourly. ‘‘ But it’s 
no joke.” 

A furious clatter of hoofs, close behind, 
the pistol-shot snapping of a whip, and 
guttural cries of ‘‘Hrri, hrri!”? made him 
turn his head, in time to see a pair of gallop- 
ing ponies dash round the corner of the 
Grisseh road. On the seat of a kosong, 
tilted almost to capsize, sat his friend 
Rosario. The clatter and rumble died 
away among the marshes. 

Before nightfall David had eviscerated 
the register of every known hotel, from 
Wijnveldt and Simpang to Embong- 
Malang; but on no page could he find 
either Mary Dekker or Mary Naves. 
Long after dark he was still driving aim- 
lessly through unknown streets, without 
dinner and without hope. 

At last it became necessary to eat, in 
spite of disappointment. 

“Makan,” he called to the driver. 
“Makan, chupput!”’ 

“Bai, Tuan,’ answered the grinning 
Malay, and, wrenching back his ponies’ 
heads, stopped under a guttering lantern 
which projected from a wall. The faint 
light, shifting on a surface of mouldy 
plaster, revealed, in garish red and blue, 
the letters—‘‘ Roemah Makan.” 

The face of this anonymous hotel was 
so forbidding, the vaulted way which led 
within so damp and malodorous, that 
David began to suspect the driver’s judg- 
ment. In a dingy little office, a fat 
Eurasian, young and supercilious, sat be- 
side a lamp and mopped his unctuous face. 

“Dinner is over,’”’ he announced lan- 
guidly, eying David with extreme weariness. 

Rather glad of this news, David was 


turning away, when his glance fell on a_ 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Guaranteed Six Months 


Thetop market price for the best Egyptian 
and Sea Island cotton yarn now averages 
63c per lb. instead of 73c, as heretofore. 
So we can now give you 6 pairs of the best 
sox for $1.50 instead of $2 as formerly. And 
we can still guarantee them six months, for 
the quality is exactly the same as before. 

There’s not a single change in the sox. 
The change is in price alone. And the 
saving is yours— not ours. : 


Dre Your Hose bnsewred ? 


Please learn the convenience and comfort 
of wearing Holeproof Sox. See what it 
means to have zwhole sox always ready to 
wear. 


Get the Original Guaranteed Sox 


We could buy coarse yarn, as others do, 
for less than half what we pay. But the sox 
would then be no better than hundreds of 
other kinds. So be sure to get Holeproof, 
the original guaranteed sox—the sox with 
31 years of experience knit into every pair. 


— Sox made from the best yarn exclusively 


Six Pairs— Now $1.50— 


The sox that started over 100 imita ' 
are most likely to be best—to please 


best. 
when the real name is something 


Other sox are sold as ‘‘ Holepro 


else. 


be careful in choosing, else you may 
fooled into buying something not one-h 
so good. The genuine are sold in yo 


town. 


On request we will direct yo 


the right stores, or will ship direct, chai 


prepaid, on receipt of remittance. 


Holeproof Sox—6 pairs, $1.50. 


Medium and light wei 


Black, light and dark tan, navy blue, pearl gray, and black 


white feet. Sizes, 9% to 12. 
box. All one color or assorted, as desired. 


Six pairs of a size and weight 


Holeproof Sox (extra light weight)— Made entirely of 


Island cotton. 6 pairs, $2.00. 

Holeproof Lustre-Sox — 6 pairs, $3. 
light weight. Black, navy blue, light and dark 
gray. Sizes, 9% to 12. 

Holeproof Stockings — 6 pairs, $2. Medium 
weight. Black, tan, and black with white feet. 
Sizes, 8 to 11. 

Holeproof Lustre-Stockings—6 pairs, $3. 
Finished like silk. Extra light weight. Tan 
and black. Sizes, 8 to 11. 

Boys’ Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, $3. 
Black andtan. Specially reinforced knee, heel 
and toe. Sizes, 5 to ll. 

Misses’ Holeproof Stockings —6 pairs, $3. 
Black andtan. Specially reinforced knee, heel 
and toe. Sizes, 5 to 94%. These are the best 
children’s hose made today. 


Finished like silk. 


tan, and 


Reg. U.S. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., 256 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis 


A Business—An Investment —or Both 


OPPORTUN 


ITIES in the 


VACUUM CLEANING BUSINESS 


__An opportunity is open in almost every town and city to establish a business which 
will practically be amonopoly and will pay large profits from the start. You can either 
establish it as an investment only, or engage in it actively yourself. 


As an investment + By purchasing an 
reliable operator on fixed rental or per 


Aero Vacuum Wagon and leasing it to a 
centage basis. 


As a business ¢ By purchasing and operating AeroVacuum Wagon yourself. 
Any banker, lawyer, doctor, office, business, or professional man can 
make small capital yield substantial returns without giving the business 


more than supervisory attention. 


Many men are now engaged in the 
vacuum cleaning business and making 
from $3,000 to $5,000a year. Any one of 
average ability, without previous knowl- 
edge or training, may do the same. 

Vacuum cleaning draws the dirt and 
dust from all fabrics and interior fur- 
nishings, and from every nook and cor- 
ner of all kinds of buildings. 

The demand is big, due to the gen- 
eral knowledge of sanitation, recom- 
mendations of physicians, school boards 
and health boards, and the speed and 
great convenience of this hygienic clean- 
ing method. 

Year-around work is provided, clean- 
ing residences, stores, hotels, churches, 
office buildings, theatres, etc., etc. 

Write us and let us show you the 
details of this exceptional business 
opportunity—exceptional because of the 
small investment required, in com- 
parison with the profits—and because 
of its exceptional safety, for the 
vacuum cleaning business with Aero 
outfits is, more than any average 


business or investment, szgularly 
without the element of risk. An 
investment of from $1,450 to $2,700 
is required, according to type of appa- 
ratus needed. 

We are pioneers in the mechan- 
teal cleaning field and largest build- 
ers of portable vacuum outfits tn 
the world, making six types of 
vacuum, and two types of com- 
pressed air apparatus, all fully pro- 
tected by patents. 

If seeking investment, 
Booklet ‘‘A.’’ 

If seeking business, write for 
Booklet *‘ B.’’ 

If you are earnestly seeking an 
investment in a business that can be 
proven to yield large returns on small 
capital, and that can be conducted with 
less risk than the average business, 
you owe it to yourself to at least 
investigate. Write us and let us make 
you fully understand the safety and 
profitableness of the vacuum cleaning 
business. 


write for 


STATIONARY We lead the world in installation of stationary plants. 


SYSTEMS Aero Systems are 


installed in government buildings, 


hospitals, public buildings, etc., all over the United States. If you are 
interested in stationary plants, write for Booklet ‘‘C,” stating 


character and 


size of building. 


CLEANING CO. 


702 


Sycamore Street 


MILWAUKEE 


WIS. 
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By courtesy of Collier's Weekly. 


AND THE 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO'S unprecedented disaster was the 
supreme test of fire insurance. The Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company met this test by paying 5,000 claims 
amounting to ten million dollars. In the history of fire insur- 
ance there is no parallel to this achievement. No other 
company in one year ever distributed to its policy holders 
so vast asum. The prompt payment of these enormous 
Bein tee given the Hartford a higher place than ever in popular 
esteem. It was never so strong in financial resources as it is today. 


Assets $20,434,816. Liabilities (Excluding capital) $13,373,224 
Capital $ 2,000,000. Policy-holders’ Surplus - $ 7,061,592 


The hazards of the fire insurance business are so great that 6 out of every 7 companies 
which have done business in America have failed or “retired.” And yet, you perhaps 
know nothing of the strength or reputation of the company in which you are insured. 
Would it not add to your peace of mind to have your home or your store or your factory 
insured in the old Hartford, with its ninety-nine-year unstained record of evety loss 
promptly paid? Any agent or broker can get you a Hartford policy if you demand it. 


INSURE IN THE HARTFORD 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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Keeps 
Hot 
Liquids 
Hot 
24 


Hours 


Cold 
Liquids 
Cold 
3 
Days 


Hot Drinks in Cold Weather 


at any time and in any place—skating, sleigh- 
ing, autoing—that’s what you can have with 


The 1 hermos Bottle 


The Thermos Bottle keeps liquids steaming hot for 24 
hours in freezing weather. And the same bottle will keep 
liquids ice cold for three days. The uses to which the 
Thermos Bottle can be put are so numerous that every 
home should have at least one. Mothers can keep steril- 
ized milk at feeding temperature all day and all night. ; 

The Thermos Bottle is the original. The new Split 
Thermos Case, covered by United States Patents, enables 
you to quickly remove from the case for sterilizing or 
cleansing purposes. In case of breakage by accident 
Thermos Fillers can be purchased from the nearest dealer 
and bottle immediately repaired. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


Our attention has been called to the sale of imitations 
of the Thermos Bottle. The Thermos trade mark an 
patent stamp are to be found on all Thermos Bottles, 
which is the original and only patented vacuum bottle. 

NOTICE—On Friday, the 11th ultimo, a motion was heard by 
Mr. Justice Eve in an action brought by Thermos Limited (the 
owners of the Thermos Patents for Great Britain) against the 
British Caloris Company for infringement of the Plaintiff’s 
Patent rights. Mr. Walter K. C. and Mr. Fletcher Moulton 
appeared for the Plaintiff Company, and the Defendants were 
represented by Mr. Moritz. His Lordship granted the In- 
junction on the usual terms. 2 

The Thermos Bottle is sold and guaranteed by over 30,000 
dealers throughout the world, If your dealer cannot supply 
you, we will ship direct, prepaid, on receipt of price. Pints, 
$3.75; quarts, $5.75. Write for Booklet F. 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. OF NEW YORK 
Cor. Broadway and 27th Street, New York City 


Keep Your 
Cigars Fresh 


This Moistener fits in Any Box, 
: and Keeps Cigars in 
Perfect Condi- 


25c spent now means saving every cigar in 
all boxes you buy in the future. Last 
cigar in the box as perfect in moisture and 
taste as the first. 

This Cigar Moistener is made of aluminum 
and fits on end of any box. A special de- 
vice locks it to the box and keeps the box 
tightly closed. Is guaranteed to distribute the 

roper amount of moisture evenly within the 

ox. Better than the old-fashioned, expensive 
humidor. A boon to travelers. Requires little 
space; will not blister cigars coming in direct 
contact. Send 25 cents stamps to 


Johnson-Rosenthal Sales Company 
78 Monroe Street Chicago, Ill. 
Your money back if not satisfied. 

“ESA 


sa Special to Dealers 


Show this Cigar Moistener to yourcustomers. They'll buy 
one assoonasseen. An attractive offer made to dealers on re- 
quest—one that will increase your boxtrade. Write forittoday. 

of any violin or other 


30 DAYS’ TRIA musical instrument. 


We pay all express charges if goods are not satisfactory to 
you. Wenow sell direct from our Chicago and European 
shops and give you the benefit of the middleman’s profit, 

WRITE for free catalog and Violinist’s Handbook. 


WM. P. LEWIS & SON (Est. 1869) Makers and Importers 
220 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Our Specialties: Strings for professional musicians; 
also imported woods, varnishes and tools for violin makers. 
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small packet beside the lamp, and the 
sprawling superscription leaped out to 
startle him: 

“Miss Mary Naves, Kamer 7.” 

He caught up the packet with a pounce 
which woke the nodding half-breed. 

“Tg this young lady in?” ; 

The mild Eurasian eyes slowly brightened 
to the situation. 

““Oh, yes,’”’ was the answer. “Will you 
take her that? I forgot. It came. from 
the shop this noon.” 

Exulting in his luck, David passed 
quickly through into the stifling little 
courtyard, where in a hollow square of dark 
verandas a tiny jungle of trees crowded 
and pressed in a still darker night. From 
the door of room seven, however, streamed 
a faint light, into which jutted one corner of 
a table, the back of a chair, and in that 
chair the head and shoulders of a woman. 

David stepped forward briskly, his feet 
echoing on the cool, wet stones of the 
veranda floor. His pulse, it seemed to 
him, made more noise in the sweltering 
courtyard. 

“T’ve found her,” he told himself; and 
already a wild plan had crossed his mind 
to rescue her from these unsavory sur- 
roundings. He raised.his helmet toward 
her, seeing only a gleam of yellow hair. 

Even as he put his question there stole 
to his dismayed senses a powerful aroma 
of brandy. 

‘Sure, that’s my name,” replied a ready 
and all too affable voice. The yellow head 
rose farther into the light, taking on a 
sudden frowzy and meretricious splendor, 
in the same instant that a strong, young 
arm, draped in a kimono of vivid scarlet, 
lazily set down a tumbler on a tray. “‘I’m 
the Miss Naves, with the movin’-picture 
show. What you got forme? Say, a little 
ee-lectricity wouldn’t do this hotel no 
harm. What?” 

For a moment David stood like an ox. 
By some vacuity he had thought that 
either Mary, the right or the wrong, must 
be the top of admiration, since they were 
the twins of circumstance. 

“T—I intended ” He forgot, and 
then, remembering, laid the packet beside 
her brandy glass. ‘‘This came from the 
stores, you know e 

The vigorous young arm in the scarlet 
sleeve reached out impatiently. 

“‘The stores! Why didn’t you say so?” 
Her voice rose, domineering. ‘‘I thought 
you was some gentleman to see me. Took 
your time bringing it!” 

David went softly back along the 
veranda, a wiser man, grinning in the dark. 

Within ten paces, however, he had 
wheeled and was running back; for a 
shrill ery, of preternatural volume, rang in 
the stuffy courtyard with the overtones of 
such terror as might pierce an Amazon. 

It was strange to find so robust a young 
woman, with limbs so long, hair so abnor- 
mally bright, and drapery so red, lying 
white and senseless on the matting in her 
room; significant to discover that the poor 
parcel from the stores was missing; but, 
beyond all expectation, to see stamped on 
the margin of cement, dark with moisture 
from the newly-washed veranda, the print 
of a twisted foot, on which the great toe 
flared at right angles. 


VI 


Mis NAVES had pitched her one out- 
cry so effectively that no second was 
needed. Footsteps, both shod and bare. 
came swiftly down the veranda, and into 
the room bounded three Javanese boys, the 
oily Eurasian, and the kosong driver tug- 
ging a naked kris out of his sash. The 
Eurasian, fixing David with a terrified 
stare, hastily took a position behind the 
natives, and began to mumble something 
about an arrest. 

“Here!” David snapped his fingers in 
the man’s face, as though tweaking his 
nose off. ‘‘Catch hold, and help me with 
her, you Bobo! And you men,” he cried 
in the vernacular, “‘go hunt for anybody 
hiding among the trees!”’ 

So, with all the appearances against 
him, the white man took charge of that 
curious scene. The long young woman in 
the scarlet robe was no easy armful, and 
the sputtering Eurasian was only in the 
way; but at last David contrived to re- 
place her in the veranda chair. 

“T think, I think,” stuttered the clerk, 
“‘we shall give her some brandy. No, I 
think she has had that.” 

The drooping head, all too bright and 
fair, weakly raised for a moment, and as 
weakly sank. 


January 23, 1909 


How To Avoid 


Tire Troubles 


Today automobile troubles are largely tire troubles. 
Eighty per cent of up-keep expense is tire expense. When 
you are tied up on a lonesome road 20 miles from nowhere — 
nine cases out of ten it’s TIRES. 

—And nine cases out of ten the blow-outs which waste 
money and kill pleasure were caused by overloading. 

—Tops, Glass Fronts, Gas Tanks, Searchlights, Extra 
Seats (an invitation for more passengers), storage batter- 
ies, extra casings and pounds of luggage are added to 
large and small cars alike. 

—Before you know it your tires are carrying 
from 200 to 300 lbs. more than they were ever built to 
carry. The result is certain, quick destruction — 
heavy expense —tripsoftrouble insteadof pleasure 
—andaworldofhumiliations forthemanwho owns 
thecar. Rubber,strong as itis, has its limitations. 

Goodyear Automobile Tires overcome these 
conditions because EVERY SIZE IS OVER- 
SIZE. They are full 15% larger than any other 
automobile tire in the market sold for the same 
size. A Goodyear 4-inch tire measures almost 
4% inches. Ifa set of tires of another maker will 
safely carry 2000 lbs., Goodyear Tires of the 
same size will with equal safety carry 2300 lbs. 


But even ifyour tires are ample for their load— even 
if your car is not weighted down with accessories—think 
what the extra 15% means to youas a “‘margin of safely.” 

Every bit of material in the car you drive has a 
‘margin of safety’’ of 5 to 7—it must be capable of bear- 
ing a strain 5to7 times greater than /f will ever be sub- 
jected to. Tires alone are expected to work to the /imit 
of their resistance. When you overload them there is no 
“margin of safety.’’ It has been exceeded. You are 
taking chances every minute you drive. 

Think carefully what this 15% oversize 
only in Goodyear Tires) means to you. 


Other Goodyear Points 


—The breaker, strips of Rivet Fabric (patent 
which inseparably rubber-rivet the tread t 
carcass. Mud boils or sand blisters or stripp’ 
impossible. 3 

—It alone combines the good points of 
* Moulded” and “ AV canped Tread” Tires 
disadvantages of neither. 10,000 to 12,000 
from a single Goodyear Tire is not unusual, — 

—The base or “feet” of the tire contain a 
of piano wire which contracts — makes the 
base smaller—with inflation. The harder jy 
pump a tire the tighter it grips the rim. 

—They are made from two “compounds” of t 
ber—soft, tender, resilient Para for the walls, 
tough, leathery, wear-resisting compounded r 
ber for the tread or wearing surface, both ins: 
arably vulcanized together. This means ma 
mum of easy riding quality at a minimum of w 

—The tough, rawhide-like tread or weai 
surface, in combination with the rivet-f 
breaker strips, is so difficult to puncture th: 
Goodyear is actually 90 % puncture proof as ci 
pared with any other tire made. 

—When used on the Goodyear Universal Rim 
the tire cannot be forced off by any strain 
force which would not break the wheel, & 
when deflated — yet can be removed or repl: 
in 60 seconds without the use of special tools, 

—After the most grueling practical tests | 
out of the 1000 Taxicabs in New York, opera 
by several competing companies, have contr. 
for Goodyear Tires to be used exclusively. 


(to be secured 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Ce 


Seneca Street, Akron, Ohio. 
Branches and Agencies: 
Boston, 261 Dartmouth St.; Cincinnati, 317 East Fifth St.; Los Angeles, 932 South Mai 
St. ; Philadelphia, 1402 Ridge Ave. ; New York City, 64th St. and Broadway ; San Fran 
506 Golden Gate Ave. ; Chicago, 80-82 Michigan Ave. ; Cleveland, 2005 Euclid Ave. ; 
waukee, 188-192 Eighth St.; St. Louis, 3935-3937 Olive St.; Buffalo, 719 Main St, ; Dei 
251 Jefferson Ave.; Pittsburg, 5988 Centre Ave. ; Omaha, 2020-22 Farnam St. ; Washi 
1026 Connecticut Ave. ; Atlanta, 90 North Pryor St.; Louisville, 1049-1051 Third St. ; 
Orleans, 706-716 Barrone St.: Memphis, 181-185 Madison St. ; Dallas, 111 North Akard 
Denver, 28 West Colfax Ave. ; Baltimore, 991 Park Ave. ; Kansas City, 16th and McGee 


: fit every 
every fun 
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“Ah!” said Miss Naves, and, reaching 
at a strong, young arm, tenderly enfolded 
1e nearest neck, which happened to be 
lavid’s. ‘‘A-a-h! What was it?” 

“The lady is better,’’ said the sapient 
erk. 

“Get out!” cried David savagely, and 
ruggled to free his head from that chan- 
ary of scarlet silk. 

z slow grin overspread the melancholy 
urasian features. 

“T did not mean to intrude.” 


And the fat creature retired with the 


ow of a Grandison. 

' By her clasp, the lady was getting better 
‘ad better. 

“Tet go, please,’ begged the captive. 
Please.” 


‘rved only to wake a tree-lizard, who 
iccoughed loudly from the upper branches. 
't the sudden, broken sound the prostrate 
‘mazon started in her chair. 
'“My nerves,’ she said plaintively— 
‘My nerves are all of a iamp: I sing, you 
aow, so it’s temp’rament; but then, any- 
ow, I had a nawful turn!”’ 
“What was it?” David felt that his 
me could never be too kind. ‘‘ What 
jightened you?”’ 
uv his bitter disappointment, Miss 
javes shook her head, and, screwing her 
ves tight shut, suffered another crisis of 
»mperament. 
‘“OQ-o-h, my!” She trembled, and 
wank together as far as her generous 
ame allowed. ‘‘O-o-h, a nawful face, 
aat was all! And a big head in a red 
‘oth. I don’ know, but seemed like it 
as that. The parcel you brought, I was 
sking it in to open where I could look— 
ad somebody grabbed, and—and that’s 
JI waited to see!”’ 
| David glanced at the margin of cement 
_the doorway. Already it was dry: the 
vint of the twisted foot had vanished. 
“Nothing more?” he coaxed. 
“More?” snapped the convalescent, 
dening her eyes in wrath. ‘‘No; that was 
iough, J tell you! Things like that, 
imping into a lady’s room! And snatch- 
g parcels! Ain’t they found him?” 
The armed coachman and the three boys 
mottled turbans had come to the 
oranda edge. 
“There is not, my lord,’ they reported, 
ith salaam. Whoever had been there 
ust have fled past the bathhouse and 
ong the canal, behind. ‘There is not, my 
r A? 
“Your parcel’s gone for good, I fear,” 
id David. ‘‘ May I ask what was in it?”’ 
The lady sniffed, and drew the scarlet 
lds about her with the dignity of a 
oman matron. 
“You ought to know,” she retorted 
idly. ‘“‘I bought it in your shop. A 
mb, it was, that I paid good money for, 
0. I never saw but one like it, aboard 
up once; and this one o’ yours was only 
iitation.”’ 
David drove his fist into his palm with a 
sounding crack. 
“Of course!” he cried. ‘‘ Aboard ship, 
id I never thought! Tell me. Tell me, 
liss Naves, and I’ll get you the most 
yrgeous comb in Surabaya. Where was 
ile going—I mean Miss Dekker?” 
The young Amazon raised the excessive 
ory of her head, opened her mouth, and 
r once in her career found no word ready. 
“You give me the creeps, young fellow,” 
le declared at last. Her hard eyes, 
lick with calculation, made nothing out 
him. ‘How could you tell ’twas Miss 
ekker’s comb I liked? And you fetching 
eels? You don’t know her!” 
David, for an instant, wavered before 
is home truth. 
“Yes,” he ventured lamely, “I do know 
r—a little.” 
“And like her, too!” The woman’s 
joinder pounced, like a hawk, on his con- 
sion. ‘‘Oh, you men! Could tell by the 
ay you spoke. See here.” Miss Naves 


— 
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Until you have heard Amberol 
Records you have not heard the 
Fdison Phonograph at its best 


Edison Amberol Records have made the Edison Phonograph a more fascinating 
entertainer than before—added richness and sweetness to its tone, increased its 
repertoire and enabled it to give to more people more of the kind of music they enjoy. 

Consider the increased enjoyment of a Record that plays twice as long as the 
regular Edison Record and longer than any other Record made. 

Go to the nearest dealer today and hear the Edison Phonograph play an 
Amberol Record. He will tell you how you can play it on your 
present Phonograph and still play the Records you have. 


Edison Phonographs are sold at the same prices everywhere in the United States, $12.50 
to $125.00. Amberol Records, 50c.; regular Edison Records, 35c.; Grand Opera Records, 75¢. 


Ask: your dealer or write us for catalogues of Edison Phonographs and Records. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 11 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
The Edison Business Phonograph reduces the cost of letter writing one-half. 


Get Gordon-Van 

Tine’s figures on 
all the Lumber you need. We undersell everybody on 
Lumberof every description. Wecarry the biggest stock 
and ship direct from the Mill to you at actual Saw-Mill 
Prices. Millions of feet of best Yellow Pine and White 
Pine Lumber offered at prices that stagger competition, 
Now is the time to build. Prices have touched bottom, 
Buy before the rise. Get in on the ground floor, 


Lumber to Build or Repair Houses, 

Barns, Outbuildings, Half Usual Cost 
On Timbers and Rough Lumber the saving per carload averages 
$100. On mixed cars of Dressed and Rough Lumber the saving is 
about $250. On Finishing Lumber, such as Siding, Ceiling, Moulded 
Casing and Base, Flooring, etc., the saving runs as high as $300. 
You can figure on a straight saving of from 25 to 50 per cent on any 
kind of Lumber from the mills of Gordon-Van Tine Co. Grades 
Guaranteed. Lumber delivered at any railroad station, all 
freight allowed. No drayage charge. Quick shipment. 


This is the Time to Build With Economy! 


Send list of lumber needed for building or repairing and get a 
Free Estimate. Complete Lumber List FREE, 


PRICES 
ON ALL 


KINDS of 


NEW 


Write for Gordon- 
Van Tine’s Saw- 
Mill Price List on 


DIMENSION 
(Studding, Joists, Raft- 
ers, Partition Joists) 


Sheathing 
Barn Boards 
Y. P. Flooring 
Inside Finish 
Ceiling 
Siding for 
Housesand Barns 
Ship Lap 
Common Boards 
Fencing 
Timbers, Lath 
Shingles 
Pickets, Etc. 


GORDON-VAN TINE CO., 1419 Case Street, Davenport, Iowa 


Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
Est. 47 years. Box C, Washington, 


N D.C. Best references. Careful 


ae 
work. Terms moderate. Booklet Free. Write us. 


make big money selling our new sign 
letters for office windows, store fronts, 
and glass signs. 
today for a free sample and full particulars. 


METALLIC SIGN LETTER CO., 50 N. Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Easily put on. Write 
Address 


Building ? 


The importance of a waterproof and air tight building paper 
that blankets and thoroughly insulates your house against 
cold, dampness and draughts is told in our free booklet, 
“Comfortable Homes,’’ for home builders. Send for it. 


Neponset Black Waterproof 
Building Paper 


Saves its cost in coal the first winter. Specified by architects 
the country over for twenty-five years, 


If contemplating any kind of building, bungalow, garage, 


poultry house, barn, factory, write us what you intend to build 
and we will send the booklet that tells the story you want. 


Paroid Roofing 


The roofing of quality that has stood the test of years 
Nothing is as important as a good roofing. Before buying 
write us for free book, ‘‘ Paroid Proofs,’’ and sample. 


F. W. BIRD & SON, Mfrs., 230 Mill St., E. Walpole, Mass. 


DO YOU WANT TO 


=) Make More Money? 


More than many a man makes at a trade? 
Do you want to make extra money in your 
spare time? We want Agents for the 


RADIUMITE sonine STROP 


A new discovery, covered by 16 patents. The most 
popular and quickest selling specialty ever put 
out. Anybody can sell it at sight. Big value 
for the money. Guaranteed to give satisfac- 


{__) 
tion ormoney back. Fine RAZOR FREE 

: with every Strop. Let 

us show you how to make from §3 to $10 a 

day. No experience necessary, Outfit free 

to workers. Write today. 


R. Thomas Mfg. Co., 314 Barney Blk., Dayton, 0. 
Virginia Farms and Homes. 


FREE CATALOGUE OF SPLENDID BARGAINS. 
R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Inc., Richmond, Va. 
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rolled out of her chair, and, shining in her 
scarlet kimono, rose to the height and 
posture of an angry prophetess. Her voice 
became strident. ‘‘Look here, do you 
know what that girl did tome? Well, out 
of the whole lot, aboard ship, she treated 
me like a human being! That’s what she 
did. You! D’ye think she’s your kind? 
She—she’s a wonder!” 

‘Should you like,” David put in humbly, 
“to do her a favor?” 

“Favor? I’d give her this off my back!” 
And for one moment of perilous realism 
Miss Naves wrenched at her scarlet robe. 
Then, desisting, she looked again, more 
keenly, straight into David’s eyes, and 
heard him out, with the fixity of one who 
would not miss a syllable or a gesture. 
‘““Message!’”? She tossed her head, and 
gave a short, hard laugh. ‘Important 
message, eh? Mind you, I’ve seen Miss 
Dekker, and so I know your feelings! And 
you'd go give her a message from another 
man, and him fond of her, too!” 

She laughed, this time bitterly. 

“You're a fool. That’s plain.” Under 
the red silk she heaved her broad shoulders; 
then, flinging out her hands in contempt, 
she turned, lifted her glass of brandy, 
sniffed, and set it down in disgust. “‘Being 
square—there’s nothing in it. But you’re 
the sort o’ fool, I s’posé, thaé girl would 
think was Anyhow, she’s gone 
to Arvana, over Kediri way, and—and I 
wish you luck!” 

Hunger did not signify that evening, as 
David, smoking black Paiacombo tobacco 
with infinite relish, leaned back on the 
dirty leather of the kosong, and watched, 
far overhead, the host of tropic stars. 

A noise, behind the rattle of his kosong, 
gradually claimed his attention. Another 
rattle, and a conflicting patter of ponies’ 
hoofs, behind, somewhere in the darkness, 
followed steadily in his wake, turning the 
same corners, at the same pace, without 
gaining or losing ground. 

He turned to peer over the back of his 
carriage. The darkness was complete. 

‘‘No lamps there.” Leaning forward 
and thrusting, he brought the point of his 
rattan between the driver’sshoulder-blades. 
The Malay pulled up his ponies in their 
tracks. 

The incodrdinate clatter stopped in- 
stantly with a creak of straining harness. 

“No mistake,” thought David. ‘That 
settles it.” 

He stood up, and, leaning against the 
forward seat, gave his orders in a whisper. 

“Bai, Tuan.” The driver’s mottled 
turban nodded, his long, gilt whip swung in 
the faint lamplight, and off the ponies 
bounded, cutting a corner perilously, to 
scamper down into the full radiance of the 
Chinese quarter. Half-way through the 
street, with such a jerk and a plunge as 
though following a polo-ball, the ready 
little beasts swung a neat half-circle. A 
quick test of horseflesh and horsemanship, 
it was well timed; for, in the full glare from 
a joss-house door—carved, gilded, and 
ghastly with acetylene lamps—there swung 
into brilliant view the pursuing kosong, all 
unprepared for such doubling, and still at 
the gallop. As it flashed by, David caught 
a glimpse of the tugging driver—a Java- 
nese, who grinned sourly, like a humorous 
man caught napping; of a Sikh watchman 
on the box, in tawny khaki, head bound 
with scarlet turban; and—on the seat 
behind—of Mr. Rosario, that lover of 
books and cricket, whose face was still 
contorted with expostulation and chagrin. 

The whole disclosure, vivid and fleeting, 
passed to the sound of hoofbeats. 

David’s man pointed after with his long, 
golden whip: 

“ Desini, Tuan?” 

“Tiida.” David shook his head. ‘‘Sim- 
pang.’ And as the ponies trotted willingly 
for home and stables, he sat with chin on 
breast, vexed and wondering. 

Not till dusk of the next day, when the 
slow, fat, little Dutch train came puffing 
into a bare station on the Kediri line, did 
any part of the night’s adventure become 
clear. Whoever had stamped the twisted 
footprint in Miss Naves’ chamber had 
snatched the packet from her hand not 
only in great haste and fear, but by mis- 
take. ‘It was mine they wanted,” thought 
David, patting the small, oblong burden 
inside his tunic—the box, so neatly 
wrapped and tied by the young godlike 
stranger whom he had buried under the 
palms. The curved edge of the locket 
met his fingers through the cloth; and 
suddenly, next moment, as he climbed out 
into the press of sweaty coolies clamoring 
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for his luggage, he was struck into such a 
daze of comprehension among them all 
that he crossed the platform without sight 
or thought for anything but the present 
discovery. “It won’t do!” he thought, 
half in dismay. ‘It won’t do!” Even if 
he found her now, tonight, this night of 
all his life—why, the wrong packet being 
dangerous, could he give her the right one 
to keep, with its unknown contents? 

“T must wait. I must see her.” And 
the knowledge that this last was not only 
possible but near at hand once more sent 
his thoughts flying forward in eager con- 
fusion. 

Blood-red pools, penciled in clusters of 
sharp, black, tiny strokes where young 
rice-blades stood bundled, now faded 
swiftly in the tropic night, leaped out fora 
moment as glowing indigo, and were gone. 
His groom, a turbaned silhouette perched 
on a bundle of bristling fodder, sang and 
chirruped, urging the ponies up the west- 
ward slope to where the keen edge of vol- 
canoes scalloped the last brightness in the 
sky, like a range of Fujiyamas cut from 
sheet-iron. 

Suddenly, round a sharp turn, where the 
road ran more level on the broad mountain 
shoulder, lights twinkled through the trees. 

“There it is!”? thought David; and 
sight and thought were like a shout of joy 
within him. ‘‘ Now, then!—I’ll walk.” 

He called to the driver, leaped out into the 
road, and with a curt order sent the car- 
riage rattling on ahead; for with the settle- 
ment so near in view he found himself all 
flushed, giddy, devoid of plan and of words, 
in this whirl of close anticipation. 

The road rose gently underfoot, hemmed 
in on one side by tops of liquid-amber 
trees shooting up from below an unseen 
precipice, and on the other by a long, 
white wall of mountain lilies, tall and pale 
in the dusk as flowers of Botticelli. Down 
the lane, as he advanced, pattered a slow 
file of dark shapes bent under burdens of 
strange bulk and outline—musicians of the 
gamelan, as David guessed, returning from 
some marriage feast in the hills. Calling 
now and then to each other in low voices 
of liquid cadence, they passed on below, 
leaving the road empty in the silence. 

Down this, however, came presently 
a murmur of singing, to the tinkle of some 
wayside music. And then, in a_ small 
clearing where the lights shone in a distant 
row from a long, whitewashed veranda, 
David came suddenly upon a little group 
under a tree. 

A shriveled man, squatting on the 
ground, plucked the strings of his canoe- 
shaped harp, and sang in a plaintive voice, 
hushed and oppressed as though by the 
fear of darkness and age and mystery. 
Beyond the harper, on a rude bench, sat an 
indistinct figure in white, with another 
standing beside. 

By the heavy sweetness of melati blos- 
som, these, thought David, must be native 
women. He waited till the murmur of 
song had ceased and the harper raised his 
hand from the strings. 

Then, in their own tongue, he spoke 
them fair, as became a people of great 
courtesy. It was still many steps to the 
lighted veranda. Why, as he now snatched 
at this delay, should his heart beat heavy 
and rapid, as though he already stood at 
the end of his search, in the very presence? 

The harper rose, and, with a stealthy 
deference, withdrew his little boat of music 
from the speaker’s way. As he did so, the 
light touched for an instant a white gar- 
land about his neck; it was he, and not 
a native woman, who wore the melati 
flowers. 

At the same time the white figure rose 
in the darkness under the tree. 

“Yes, that is the hotel,’’ came the an- 
swer. ‘‘And you did not disturb our 
music.” 

Off. came David’s helmet, but only by a 
blind movement of awe. The voice, clear 
and level, brave and friendly, was the 
voice that he had waited for and known in 
fancy. Darkness, the thick pool of night 
under the trees, could no longer hide her 
face. Notalone by feeble sight, but as if by 
all his senses combined and rejoicing, he 
knew it was the face in the silver locket. 

“‘T have come,”’ he said—without need 
to pause or stammer, for, by inspiration, he 
knew plain honesty to be both guide and 
warrant, now and always—‘“‘I have come a 
long way to speak with you.” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


Editor’s Note—This story is in three parts, of 
which this is the second. 
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CONSOLIDATED RUBBER TIRE COMPANY 


20 Vesey Street, New York, and Akron, Ohio 
. Branches: New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati and San Francisco 


HE first and most important thing 

in buyinga hammock or hammock- 
couch is to look for the name PATTERSON. 
For “Patterson,” on a hammock or 
couch, stands for gualty and value, 
and is a guaranty of strength, safety, 
style and lasting satisfaction. “If it’s 
made by Patterson—you take no chances.” 


The Patterson Hammock-Couch 


can be used with or without a mattress. Has 
pocket attached. Valance can be tied up to 
form a back rest or wind shield, making it the 
only complete couch. With both sides tied 
up you have a safe, cosy nest for the baby. 

Ask the dealer for Patterson Guaranteed 
Hammocks and Couches. Don’t take a substi- 
tute. If he can’t show the PATTERSON, with 
the name on, write us and we will see that you 
get what you want. 


Write for illustrated book ‘‘ Hammock Comfort’’ 


Indi A , A and Fil Street: 
Patterson Mfg. Co. "dept a Philadephia 


Makers of guaranteed hammocks since 1887 
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How To Get Henderson’s Seeds Free 


To introduce our new 1909 seed catalogue, ‘“Every- 
thing for the Garden,” (200 pages, 700 engravings, 
devoted to vegetables and flowers), we will send free 
to everyone mentioning this magazine and sending 
10 cents in stamps, the catalogue and our famous 
50 cent Henderson collection of flower and garden 
seeds. Also the pamphlet “The Use of the Feet in 
Seed Sowing?’ which the late Peter Henderson 
considered the most valuable article he ever wrote. 


Peter Henderson & Co., 35-37 Cortlandt St., New York City 
My Sanitary Coffee 


AGENTS Maker produces 


pure, sweet coffee, needs no settler, 
and never wears out. Saves coffee, 
money and health. Every wife buys at 
sight ; new invention; exclusive terri- 
tory. Send 25c. for 50c. size, postpaid. 


DR. LYONS, 182 Day St., Pekin, Ill. 


The Saxonia lights same 
as any lamp and produces 
gas off the top of the wick, 
a fine white light. 

Burns 1-3 oil of ordinary lamp; 
gives three times light. 1-5 cost 
of gas, 1-10 cost of electricity. 
Pays for itself. Imported chim- 
ney and mantle of extra strength 
== with burner complete for $3. 
> express paid. Money refunded 
if not as represented. Booklet 
free. Agents Wanted. 


U.S. A. Lighting Co. 
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a furious fit of passion, and whose child was 
promptly seized with convulsions and died 
the next time it was put to the breast; the 
father who is prostrated by the death or 
disgrace of a favorite son and dies within 
a few weeks of a broken heart. The first 
thing that is revealed by even a brief study 
of this subject is that these instances are 
exceedingly rare and owe their familiarity 
‘in our minds to their striking and dramatic 
character and the excellent ‘‘material”’ 
‘which they make for the dramatist and the 
gossip. It is even difficult to secure clear 
and valid proof of the actual occurrence of 
that sudden blanching of the hair, which 
hasin the minds of most of us been accepted 
from our earliest recollection. 

| More fundamental, however, and vital is 
‘the extent to which we have overlooked the 
precise method in which these violent emo- 
tional impressions alter bodily activities, 
‘like the secretions. Granting, for the sake 
of argument, that states of mind, especially 
of great tension, have some direct and 
‘mysterious influence as such, and through 
‘means which defy physical recognition and 
‘study, it must be remembered that they 
have a perfectly definite physiological 
‘sphere of influence upon vital activities. 
Indeed, we are already in a position to 
‘explain at least two-thirds of these so- 
‘called ‘‘mental influences” upon purely 
physical and pee enical grounds. 

First of all, we must remember that 
these emotions which we are pleased to 
term “states of mind” are also states of 
body. If any man were to stand up before 
you, for instance, either upon the stage or 
an private, and inform you that he was 
“seared within an inch of his life,’ without 
tremor in his voice, or paling of his counte- 
mance, or widening eyes, or twitching mus- 
‘cles, or preparations either to escape or to 
fight, you would simply laugh at him. 
‘You would readily conclude either that he 
was making fun of you and felt no such 
‘emotion, or that he was repressing it by an 
act of miraculous self-control. The man 
who is frightened and doesn’t do anything 
or look as if he were going to do anything, 
‘the man who is angry and makes no move- 
‘ment or even twitching, suggesting that 
‘fact, is neither angry nor frightened. 
| An emotional state is, of course, a pecul- 
jarly complex affair. First there is the 
eect of the sensation, sight, sound, 
touch or smell which terrifies. This terror 
is a secondary reaction, and in ninety-nine 
(ar out of a hundred is conditioned upon 
‘our memory of previous similar objects and 
their dangerousness, or our recollection of 
what we have been told about their deadli- 
ness. Then instantly, irrepressibly, comes 
the lightning-like flash of horror to our 
heart, to our muscles, to our lungs, to get 
ready to meet this emergency. Then, and 
not till then, do we really feel the emotion. 

n fact, our most pragmatic philosopher, 
William James, has gone so far as to declare 
that emotions are the after-echoes of mus- 
cular contractions. By the time an emo- 
tion has fairly got us in its grip so that we 
are really conscious of it, the blood-supply 
of half the organs in our body has Been 
powerfully altered, and often completely 
reversed. 


| 
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An Experiment Worth Trying 


To what extent muscular contractions 
condition emotions, as Professor James 
has suggested, ag be easily tested by a 
quaint and simple little experiment upon a 
ae the smallest voluntary muscles in 
the body, those that move the eyeball. 
Choose Some time when you are sitting 
quietly in your room, free from all disturb- 
ing thoughts and influences. Then stand 
up and, assuming an easy position, cast the 
eyes upward and hold them in that position 
for thirty seconds. Instantly and invol- 
jontay you will be conscious of a tendency 
toward reverential, devotional, contempla- 
tive ideas and thoughts. Then turn the 
eyes sideways, glancing directly to the right 
or to the left, through half-closed lids. 
Within thirty seconds images of suspicion, 
of uneasiness or of dislike will rise unbidden 
jin the mind. Turn the eyes to one side and 
slightly downward, and suggestions of 
jealousy or coquetry will be apt to spring 
unbidden. Direct your gaze downward 
toward the floor, and you are likely to go 
off into a fit of reverie or of abstraction. 

In, fact, as Darwin long ago remarked, 
quoting in part from Bain: 
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DOES THE MIND RULE THE BODY? 


(Continued from Page 4) 


‘“Most of our emotions”’ (he should have 
said all) ‘‘are so closely connected with their 
expression that they hardly exist if the 
body remains passive. As Louis XVI, fac- 
ing a mob, exclaimed: ‘Afraid? Feel my 
pulse!’ so a man may intensely hate 
another, but until his bodily frame is 
affected he can hardly be said to be 
enraged.” 

And a little later, from Maudsley: 

“The specific muscular action is not 
merely an exponent of passion, but truly an 
essential part of it. If we try while the 
features are fixed in the expression of one 
passion to call up in the mind a different 
one, we shall find it impossible to do so.” 

It will also be recollected what an impor- 
tant part in the production of hypnosis and 
the trance state fixed and strained positions 
of these same ocular muscles have always 
been made to play. Many hypnotists can 
bring their subjects under their influence 
solely by having them gaze fixedly at some 
bright object like a mirror, or into a crystal 
sphere for a few minutes or even seconds. 


How Mental States Affect the Body 


A graphic illustration of the importance 
of muscular action in emotional states is 
the art of the actor. Not only would it be 
impossible for an actor to make an audience 
believe in the genuineness of his supposed 
emotion if he stood glassy-eyed and 
wooden-limbed declaiming his lines in a 
monotone, without gestures or play of 
expression of any sort, but it would also be 
impossible for him to feel even the counter- 
feit sensation which he is supposed to 
represent. So definite and so well recog- 
nized is this connection that many actors 
take some little time, as they express it, to 
“warm up” to their part, and can be visi- 
bly seen working themselves up to the 
pitch of emotion desired for expression by 
twitching muscles, contractions of the 
countenance and catchings of the breath. 
This last performance, by the way, is not 
by any means confined to the stage, but 
may be seen in operation in clashes and 
disagreements in real life. An individual 
who knows his case to be weak, or himself 
to be lacking in determination, can be seen 
working himself up to the necessary pitch 
of passion or of obstinacy. There is even a 
lovely old fairy-tale of our schoolboy days, 
which is still to be found in ancient works 
on natural history, to the effect that the 
King of Beasts himself was provided with a 
small, horny hook or spur at the end of his 
tail, with which he lashed himself into a 
fury before springing upon his enemy! 
What, then, will be the physical effect of a 
shock or fright or furious outburst of anger 
upon the vital secretions? Obviously, that 
any processes which require a full or unu- 
sually large share of blood-supply for their 
carrying out will be instantly stopped by 
the diversion of this from their secreting 
cells, in the wall of the stomach, in the 
liver, or in the capillaries of the brain, to 
the great muscular masses of the body, or 
by some strange, atavistic reflex into the so- 
called ‘‘abdominal pool,” the portal circu- 
lation. The familiar results are just what 


_might have been expected. The brain is so 


suddenly emptied of blood that connected 
thought becomes impossible, and in ex- 
treme cases we stand as one paralyzed, 
until the terror that we would flee from 
crashes down upon us or we lose conscious- 
ness and swoon away. If the process of 
digestion happens to be going on it is in- 
stantly stopped, leaving the food to fer- 
ment and putrefy and poison the body 
tissues which it would otherwise have 
nourished. The cells of the liver may be so 
completely deprived of blood as to stop 
forming bile out of broken-down blood pig- 
ment, and the latter will gorge every vessel 
of the body and escape into the tissues, pro- 
ducing jaundice. 

Every one knows how the hearing of bad 
news or the cropping up of disagreeable 
subjects in conversation at dinner-time will 
tend to promote indigestion instead of 
digestion. The mechanism is precisely 
similar. The disagreeable news, if it con- 
cern a financial or executive difficulty, will 
cause a rush of blood to the brain for the 
poxpose of deciding what is to be done. 

ut this diminishes the pane supply of 


blood to the stomach and to the digestive 


pans, just as really as the paralysis of vio- 


ent fright or an explosion of furious anger. 
If the unpleasant subject is yet a little 


more irritating and personal, it will lead to 
a corresponding set of muscular actions, as 
evidenced in heightened color, loud tones, 
more or less violent gesticulation, with 
marked interruption of both mastication 
and the secretion of saliva and all other 
digestive juices. In short, fully two-thirds 
of the influences of emotional mental states 
upon the body are produced by their call- 
ing away from the normal, vital processes 
the blood which is needed for their muscu- 
lar and circulatory accompaniments. No 
matter how bad the news or how serious the 
danger, if they fail to worry us orto frighten 
us—in other words, to set up this compli- 
cated train of muscular and blood-supply 
changes—then they have little or no effect 
upon our digestions or the metabolism of 
our liver or kidneys. 

The classic ‘‘preying upon the damask 
cheek”’ of grief, and the carking effect of the 
Black Care that rides behind the horseman, 
have a perfectly similar physical mechan- 
ism. While the primary disturbance of the 
banking balances of the body is less, this is 
continued over weeks and months, and in 
addition introduces another factor hardly 
less potent, by interfering with all the 
healthful, normal, regular habits of* the 
body—appetite, mealtimes, sleep, recrea- 
tion. These wastings and pinings and 
fadings away are produced by mental influ- 
ence in the sense that they cannot be cured 
by medicines or relieved at once by the best 
of hygienic advice; but it is idle to deny 
that they have also a broad and substan- 
tial physical basis in the extent to which 
states of emotional agony, despair or worry 
interfere with appetite, sleep, and proper 
exercise and recreation in the open air. 
Just as soon as they cease to interfere with 
this normal regularity of bodily functions 
the sufferer begins to recover his health. 

It must be remembered that loss of appe- 
tite is not a cause of trouble in itself, but 
a symptom of the stomach’s inability to 
digest food; in this instance, because it 
finds that it can no longer draw upon the 
natural resources of the body in sufficient 
abundance to carry out its operations. 
The state is exactly like a tightness of the 
money market, when, on account of un- 
natural retention or hoarding in some parts 
of the financial field, the accumulation of 
sufficient amounts of floating capital at the 
banks for moving the crop or paying im- 
port duties cannot be carried out as usual. 
The vital system is, in fact, in a state of 
panic, so that the stomach cannot get the 
temporary credit or capital whichit requires. 


Panics of the Body 


A similar condition of temporary panic, 
call it mental or bodily, as you will, occurs 
in disease and is not confined to the so-called 
imaginary diseases, or even the diseases of 
the nervous system, but is apt to be present 
in a large number of acute affections, es- 
pecially those attended by pain. Sudden 
invasion of the system by the germs of 
infectious diseases, with their explosions of 
toxin-shells all through the redoubts of the 
body, often induces a disturbance of the 
bodily balance akin to panic. This is 
usually accompanied and aggravated by an 
emotional dread and terror of correspond- 
ing intensity. The relief of the latter, by 
the confident assurance of an expert and 
trusted physician that the chances are ten 
to one that the disease will run its course 
in a few days and the patient completely 
recover—especially if coupled with the 
administration of some drug which re- 
lfeves pain or diminishes congestion in 
the affected organs—will often do much 
toward restoring balance and putting the 
patient in a condition where the natural 
recuperative powers of-the system can 
begin their work. The historic popularity 
of opium and of late of the coal-tar prod- 
ucts (phenacetin and acetanilide), in the 
beginning of anacute illness, is largely based 
on the power which they possess of dulling 

ain, relieving disturbances of the blood- 
balanis and soothing bodily and mental 
excitement. Fever panic or pain panic, 
like a banking panic, though it has a 
genuine and substantial basis, can be dealt 
with and relieved much more readily after 
checking excessive degrees of distrust and 
excitement. An opiate will relieve this 
physical pain panic, just as a strong mental 
impression will relieve the fright paralysis 
and emotional panic which often accom- 
pany it, and thus give a clearer field and a 
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Coffee, istheproudFather =~ 
of the three Baker-ized Coffees 


The features that commend Bar- 
rington Hall to consumers, as a coffee they 
can use without ill effect, have appealed 
with equal force to others, who having a 
preference for a stronger or perhaps a milder 
flavor than Barrington Hall, still recognize 
the advantage of its peculiar purity. 

“Vigoro”’ Baker-ized Coffee is strong, 
dark, robust, stimulating,—full of uplift, 
spicy odor and generous flavor. 

Barrington Hall” Baker-ized (the 
same as Barrington Hall Steel-Cut) is of 
medium strength, delicious, mellow, smooth 
and fragrant, with a peculiarly satisfying 
after-taste. 

(As “Steel-Cut”’ was only partially 
descriptive, and the unwarranted use of the 
words by some dealers has made it a mean- 
ingless term, we have adopted ‘‘ Baker-ized”’ 
as a trade mark, to more fully protect our- 
selves and our customers.) 

“Siesta” Baker-ized Coffee is of mild 
and dainty flavor, full of subtle delicacies 
and bouquet, but with little stimulation. 

Three characters of coffee, mark you, 
as widely different (in flavor) as the three 
primary colors in the rainbow; nevertheless 
identical in quality and price. Sold by 
grocers at 35 to 40 cents per pound tin, 
according to locality. 


What kind of Coffee do you drink ? 


You can recall a cup of coffee drank 
somewhere, sometime, that seemed more 
nearly perfect than any other. 

What wouldn’t you give to find such 
a Coffee again? To know that this perfect 
Coffee cost no more than any good Coffee, 
and better still, that you can always, year 
after year, get this selfsame Coffee un- 
changed in quality, flavor or price. 

Find out what kind of Coffee suits 
you best 

Settle the Coffee question once for all. 

Send 30 cents stamps or coin, for a 
Find-Out Package of Baker-ized Coffee. 
This package contains over 14 pound each 
of Vigoro, of Barr.ngton Hall and of Siesta 
(in separate cans), nearly a pound, delivered 
at your door for 30 cents. 

From this package you can select 
your ideal flavor. Do not content yourself 
with an indifferent or even a good Coffee, 
when one that suits you perfectly can be had 
at no greater cost and but little trouble. 


Address Baker Importing Co., 
116 Hudson St., New York, or. 
246 Second St., Minneapolis. 


Nota 
Sample 
but a Trial | 
Order 
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breathing space for the more slowly-acting 
recuperative powers of Nature toassert their 
influence and get control of the situation. 

But neither of them will cure. The utmost 
that they can do is to give a breathing 
spell, a lull in the storm, which the rallying 
powers of the body, if present, can take 
advantage of. If the latter, however, be 
not adequate to the situation, the disease 
will progress to serious or even fatal ter- 
mination, just as certainly as if no such 
influence had been exerted, and often at an 
accelerated rate. In fact, our dependence 
upon opiates and mental influence have 
been both a characteristic and a cause of 
the Dark Ages of medicine. The more we 
depended upon these, the more content we 
were to remain in ignorance of the real 
causes of disease, whether bodily or mental. 

The second physical effect produced by 
mental influence is probably the most im- 
portant of all, and that is the extent to which 
it induces the patient to follow good advice. 
Valuable and helpful as courage and confi- 
dence in the sick-room are, they are but a 
broken reed which will pierce the hand of 
him who leans upon it too heavily, be he 
patient or physician. 

Broadly speaking, mental states in the 
sick-room are a pretty fair rough index—I 
don’t mind saying product—of bodily 
states. Hopefulness and confidence are 
usually favorable signs, for the reason that 
they are most likely to be displayed by 
individuals who, although they may be 
seriously ill, are of good physique, have 
high resisting power, and will make a 
successful fight against the disease. So, 
roughly speaking, courage and hopefulness 
are good omens on purely physical grounds. 

But these are only rough indications of 
probabilities—not reliable signs, and as a 
rule we are but little affected by either the 
hopes or the fears of our patients in making 
up our estimate of their chances. The only 
mental symptom that weighs heavily with 
us is indifference. This puts us on the 
lookout at once. So long as our patients 
have a sufficiently vivid and lively fear of 
impending death, we feel pretty sure that 
they are not seriously ill; but when they 
assure us dreamily that they “‘feel first- 
rate,” forget to ask us how they are getting 
along, or become drowsily indifferent to the 
outlook for the future, then we redouble 
our vigilance, for we fear that we recognize 
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the gradual approach of the Great Rest- 
bringer, the merciful drowsiness which in 
nine cases out of ten precedes and heralds 
the coming of the Long Sleep. 

Lastly, the cases in which the sufferings 
of the patient are due chiefly to a morbid 
action of his or her imagination are a small 
percentage of the total of the ills which 
come before us for relief. But, even of this 
small percentage, only a very few are in 
perfect or even reasonably-good physical 
health. A large majority of even these 
neurasthenics, psychasthenics, imaginary 
invalids and bodily or mental neurotics 
have some physical disturbance, organic or 
functional, which is the chief cause of their 
troubles. And the important point is that 
our success in relieving these sufferers will 
depend upon our skill in ferreting out this 
physical basis, and the extent to which we 
can succeed in correcting or relieving it. 

The most important element in the cure 
of disease by mental impression is time plus 
the vis medicatrix naturae. The mental 
impression—suggestion, scolding, securing 
of confidence—diverts the attention of the 
patient until his own recuperative power 
and the intelligent correction of bad phys- 
ical habits remedy his defect. Pure mental 
impression, however vivid, which is not 
followed up by improvement of the en- 
vironment or correction of bad physical 
habits, will be almost absolutely sterile. 
Faith without works is as dead in medicine 
as in religion. Mental influence is little 
more than an introduction committee to 
real treatment. Even the means used for 
producing mental impressions are physical 
—impressions made upon some one of the 
five senses of the individual. In short, as 
Barker aptly puts it: ‘‘Every psycho- 
therapy is also a physical therapy.” 

Furthermore, even mental worry, dis- 
tress or depression in nine cases out of ten 
has a physical cause. To remedy condi- 
tions of mental stress by correcting the 
underpay, overwork, bad ventilation, or 
underfeeding on account of illness or death 
of the wage-earner of the family, is, of 
course, nothing but the most admirable 
common-sense; but to call it the mental 
treatment of disease is a mere juggling 
with words. ‘Take care of the body and 
the mind will take care of itself,” is a 
maxim which will prove valid in actual 
practice nine times out of ten. 


THE MOST FAMOUS WOMAN 
IN NEW YORK: 
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and Buchanan’s guests were still gathered 
in little groups about the big, round table, 
or in couples had drifted out into the hall- 
ways, or into the adjoining room where the 
band was tuning up in preparation for 
those who wished to dance. Miss Forrester 
and Holt found a lounge in a corner which 
at the moment seemed to be the most dis- 
tant point from the greatest number of 
people. 

‘“And now,” he said, ‘‘tell me all you 
know and just what you think of The 
Shirtwaist Girl.” 

Miss Forrester smiled. ‘‘I don’t really 
know much,” she said, ‘‘ but she is the girl 
I thought she was. I wasn’t quite sure 
until she looked directly at me in the box. 
I was sorry, because it seemed to embarrass 
her, and for a moment she stopped singing. 
It was rather alarming. Why are you so 
keen about the girl, Philip? Are you quite 
sure you don’t know her?”’ 

Holt looked evenly into Miss Forrester’s 
eyes. ‘‘Quite,’’ he said. ‘Quite sure, but 
I am very curious. She always appealed 
to me—that is, across the footlights—as 
having a very distinct and very amusing 
personality.”’ 

For a few moments Miss Forrester was 
silent while she began pulling on a long, 
white glove. 

‘‘She has a remarkable personality,” she 
said at last, ‘‘or at least she used to have. 
If I tell you the little I know of her you 
understand I am telling only you. Not 
that it can make any difference to the girl, 
but I think I should prefer it that way. It 
was only an incident, but it is the thing 
that I can remember most distinctly when 
I was a child.”’ 

““Of course, I promise,”’ he said. 
go on.” 

Miss Forrester settled back into the 
corner of the lounge and dropped her hands 
idly in her lap. ‘‘Oh, it’s a long time ago, 
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Philip,’ she began, ‘‘when my sister and I 
were children and we used to spend our 
summers at a place near Troy. It was a 
lovely old farm, with a big, rambling house 
on it. Father lived near it when he was a 
boy, and I think it was about the first lux- 
ury he bought when he began to make 
money. He used to run down there when- 
ever he could get a day away from business, 
and very often he took us down with him, 
and for years we always spent our summers 
there. This girl’s father, Ike Kendall, was 
a terrible old person, who had a hut just at 
the end of our place and, of course, we 
knew the whole family. I can remember 
Peggy Kendall, as she was called then, as 
well as I can my own sister. She had the 
same lovely face and masses of hair, and 
the same curious glint she has now in those 
long, gray eyes. Even asa child she had 
a queer, elfish way with her, and I can 
recall her perfectly, playing around her 
father’s yard in her bare feet and just one 
rag of a dress. We used to call her ‘the 
weed,’ because she grew wild and, I sup- 
pose, because we all thought that in com- 
parison we were delicate flowers; but she 
wasreally the beauty of theneighborhood.”’ 

““How long ago was that?” Holt asked. 

“‘Oh, I should think the last time I saw 
her was fifteen years ago. That was when 
she ran away from home—it’s the story I 
started to tellyou. It shows what a curious 
child she was even then. Her mother was 
something of a laundress and worked for us 
children—in fact, I think that was about 
all they had to live on. The girl and her 
sister used to bring the things up to the 
housein a big basket and lay them out on our 
beds, and one day after they had gone I 
missed a little watch and chain that I had 
left on the bureau in our room. I was only 
a child, and, without speaking to any one 
about what I was going to do, I went down 
to the Kendalls’, like a little idiot, and 
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accused Peggy of stealing the watch. Very 
naturally she denied it at the time, but the 
next day she came up to seeme. It doesn’t 
seem possible that that was fifteen years 
ago. [can remember her swaggering across 
the lawn as if it were yesterday. I was 
sitting in a swing and she came up to me 
and dropped the watch into my lap. 
‘There’s your watch,’ she said. And then 
she stood there for a long time, with her 
eyes flashing at me. I recollect I asked her 
if she or her sister had taken it, and she 
promptly said that she had. ‘I’m goin’ 
away, she said. ‘I’m goin’ away—Ma 
don’t want thieves in her house. And I 
want you to remember that it was you who 
drove me away from home. It’s an awful 
thing for a fine lady like you to ruin a poor 
girl’s reputation in the neighborhood.’ 
And, asa matter of fact, she did leave home 
and, so far as I know, never went back 
again. 

“Tt made a terrible impression on me at 
the time, and I’ve never forgotten it. For 
nights I used to dream of the straight, thin, 
ragged figure standing over me. It really 
seemed as if she were hurling a sort of 
curse. It was a fine bit of heroism, too, 
because I found out afterward that it was 
the sister who took the watch. Peggy was 
the last girl in the world to steal. She was 
a curious, beautiful child, and I’ve often 
wondered what had become of her. When 
I saw her % 

The sentence was never finished, for the 
doors leading into the hallway were sud- 
denly thrown open and the guests, who had 
been idling about the supper-room, crowded 
in. Miss Forrester shrugged her shoulders. 
“One of Roy’s surprises,’’ she said, and she 
and Holt rose at the same moment, to see 
Buchanan, with Peggy Kendall at his side, 
walk down the center of the room where 
the crowd left an opening for them. Peggy 
was dressed in the shirtwaist and the simple 
duck skirt that she wore on the stage, but 
her face was without make-up of any kind. 
She clung to Buchanan’s arm, and _ it 
seemed as if she was trying to avoid the 
faces of the men and women who lined her 
path and gave her a smiling welcome. 
A few steps in the rear Schwartz, the 
musical director, followed, carrying her 
rnusic. 

“T think we had better get out of here,”’ 
Miss Forrester whispered to Holt. 

“Tt’s too late now,” he said. “I’m 
sorry.”” And they settled back on the 
lounge, which was but a dozen feet from 
where Peggy would have to stand. She 
smilingly dismissed Buchanan and then 
turned to speak to Schwartz, who was 
arranging her music at the piano. The 
rest of the guests saw nothing but the 
wonderful beauty of the girl, but Holt 
noticed how tired her eyes looked, and with 
how much effort she was trying to smile at 
Schwartz. . 

“She’s lovely 
pered. 

“Lovely,” he repeated, ‘‘but she looks 
awfully played out to me. I wonder if it 
isn’t just a little wearing to be the most 
famous woman in New York?” 

Miss Forrester was about to answer him, 
but was stopped by the sudden hush that 
fell on the room as Peggy turned and faced 
her audience. There was no stage, and the 
crowd sat or stood about, much as if it had 
been a private drawing-room, and it so 
happened that some of the guests were very 
near her. Schwartz struck the first notes of 
the introduction to the song, and Peggy, 
with her hands clasped behind her, smiled 
back at the smiling faces of encouragement. 
Her glance wandered along the row of 


” 
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Miss Forrester whis- 


| good-looking men and the wonderfully- 


dressed women until her eyes met those of 
Philip Holt. For one brief moment they 
remained looking into his, and then they 
turned to the girl beside him. With no 
sign of recognition Peggy slowly turned her 
glance back on the confused mass of faces 
that filled the room. Schwartz had fin- 
ished his introduction, and, with his back 
to Peggy, sat waiting with his hands resting 
on the keys. The girl raised her hand and 
pressed it against her forehead, and then, 
dropping it again, made an effort to begin 
her song, but the notes died in her throat. 
Schwartz started to play the introduction 
over again and looked over his shoulder. 
For the first time since he had known her 
Peggy had failed him. Through misty 
eyes she looked at Schwartz and then back 
at the blur of faces. 

“I’m very sorry, very sorry, ladies and 
gentlemen,’ she pleaded, ‘“‘but I don’t 
think I can sing tonight. I don’t think I 
can sing at all.” 
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And then the astonished crowd saw the 
lithe, straight figure in white suddenly 
waver, and in a moment half a dozen men 
were at her side, but the girl motioned them 
back, and, still dazed, stretched out her 
hands in the direction of Philip Holt and 
Miss Forrester. 

‘Oh, Philip,’’ she whispered, ‘‘won’t 
you take me home? Please, take me home, 
Philip—I’m so tired—oh, so terribly tired.”’ 


Peggy lay back in the corner of the 
brougham, her head resting against the 
cushions, and her palms pressed against 
her throbbing temples. It was thus they 
drove back in silence to the old apartment 
on Thirty-first Street. 

‘‘Have you the key?” Holt asked. 

Peggy fumbled in her pocketbook. ‘‘I’ve 
always carried it with me,”’ she said, ‘‘ but 
I’ve only been back once since.”’ 

He opened the door and ran ahead, 
bounding up the long staircase two steps at 
a time. When Peggy reached the sitting- 
room the lights were burning and Holt was 
working over the fire. The girl pulled her 
wrap about her, for the room was damp 
and cold, and then sank into a chair. 

“Just what did I say, Philip?” she 
asked. ‘‘All I know is that I disgraced 
you—terribly. Please tell me.” 

“What rot, Peggy,’ he said, without 
looking up from the little flame he was 
fanning with his hat. ‘‘ You just fainted, 
that’s all. You’ve been working too hard.”’ 

The girl put up her hand before her 
tired eyes, as if to shut out the memory of 
it. ‘I couldn’t help it, Philip. Iwas tired, 
working at night, and all day, too, and I was 
so lonely, never seeing any one except that 
girl, and never being able to speak to my 
old friends. I hated the theater, and [ 
hated the hotel and, oh, how I hated show- 
ing myself—always showing myself.”’ 

“That’s all right,’ he said soothingly. 
“Tt’s over, and over for good. Come and 
sit by the grand fire I’ve made for you and 
forget it.” 

Holt led her by the hand to a low, deep 
chair in front of the hearth, and then sat on 
the floor at her feet. For some minutes 
they remained thus in silence, looking at 
the flames, and then Peggy began, in her 
tired voice, to ramble on again: 

“‘T had missed you so much, Philip, be- 
cause we had had such good times here 
together—hadn’t we? It was so unex- 
pected seeing you there, and then I saw 
Helen Forrester with you. She was at the 
theater in a box, and the sight of her 
brought back all the unhappy days when I 
was a kid. Did she tell you about the 
watch?” 

Holt nodded. 
the watch.” 

“‘T wondered if she would. I thought of 
that just before everything got blurred, 
and I thought I was going to fall, and 
called to you.” 

“But you didn’t take the watch—you 
know you didn’t.” 

“‘T told her I did, and I knew that she 
would tell you. I guess that was what 
finished me. Oh, Philip, I’ve been such a 
foolish kid. All my life I’ve had crazy 
dreams to be independent and to lead my 
own life in my own way, and to be some- 
body, when all I really wanted was peace 
and quiet and to be just like every other 
girl in the world.” 

““And you don’t want to be the most 
famous woman in New York any more?” 

Peggy smiled at the flames and shook 
her head. ‘‘ Never again,’’ she said, “‘never, 
never again.” 

Holt put out his hand and laid it over 
both of the girl’s, which lay clasped in her 
lap, and as he did so he touched the little 
gold, Arabian ring. 

“Ah,” he said, “the wishing ring. You 
haven’t forgotten the reward?” 

Peggy brushed away his hand, and, 
slipping the ring from her finger, dropped 
it into his open palm. “It’s yours.” 

With much difficulty Holt managed to 
work the ring down on his little finger, and 
then stretched his hand out toward the fire. 

“‘One must own it and wear it,” he said. 

‘Own it and wear it,’’ the girl repeated. 

““Then I wish,” he said, holding the ring 
in the yellow light of the burning logs— 
“T wish ‘: 

Peggy reached out her arm and clasped 
her fingers tightly about the outstretched 
hand and the magic ring. 

“Don’t wish for that,” she said. “It’s 
yours already—you must know that, 
Philip. Some time when we—some time, 
perhaps, the day will come when we will 
want to make a wish together.” 


“Yes, she told me about 
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—Manufacturing departmentofbusiness. ness subjects. 


A 9,059-word booklet has been published describing, explaining, 
picturing the work. Pages 2 and 3 tell about managing businesses 
great and small; pages 4 and 5 deal with credits, collections and 
with rock-bottom purchasing; pages 6 and 7 with handling and 
training men; pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship, with advertising, 
with the marketing of goods through salesmen, dealers and by mail; 
pages 12 to 15 with the great problem of securing the highest 
market price for your services—no matter what your line; and 
the last page tells how you may get a complete set—bound in 
handsome half morocco, contents in colors—for less than your 
daily smoke or shave, almost as little as your daily newspaper. 

Will you read the book if we send it free? 
Send no money. Simply sign the coupon 
The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
If there are, in your books, any new ways to increase my 
business or my Salary, I should like to know them. So send 
on your 16-page free descriptive booklet. I'llreadit. 26—1-23 
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Business 


Position__ 


andards : 

STOKES’ STANDARD SEEDS will bring you re- 
sults. Every grower of flowers or vegetables should 
give them a trial. Write today for a Free Copy of 
my handsome new Catalogue—it tells what “‘ Stokes’ 
Standards’’ are; explains my unique system of sell- 
ing them; shows photographs of what they have pro- 
duced and gives complete directions for growinz so 
that you can get equally good results. 

SPECIAL 10c COMBINATION OFFER: Send me 
10c in stamps—and mention this magazine—and I 
will send you my 1909 Catalogue and three 10c 
packets of seed—one each of my‘‘ Bonny Best’’ Early 
Tomatoes, ‘‘Stokes’ Standard’’ Sweet Peas, and 

Stokes’ Standard’’ Single Poppy (the famous 
Luther Burbank strain), each unequalled in its class. 


Stokes’ Seed Store, Dept. E, 219 Market St., Philadelphia 


z ? Only 10c., post- 
Greider’s Book on Poultry 327000 a1; 
about Pure Bred Poultry; illustrates sixty varieties; prices low. 
Contains fifteen beautiful chromos; perfect guide. Greicer’s 
Germicide kills lice. B, H. GREIDER, Rheems, Pa. 
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THE TOWN THAT 
WENT BROKE 


(Continued from Page 11) 


“T ain’t tellin’ you anything but what 
them papers tell,’’ insisted the deputy. 
“And I hain’t brought in the whole town. 
There’s enough left to tend the stock— 
what critters ain’t out there in hoss kind. 
And, by the way, the county will have to 
look out for them hosses.”’ 

The sheriff scowled through the window 
at the huddle of teams. Then he scowled 
at the people who crowded about his desk. 
They returned solemn and resigned gaze. 
He was far from understanding that situ- 
ation. He slid the string on the packet 
of commitment papers and pawed them 
down one by one. 

Larceny, slander, assault, obtaining 
money under false pretenses, selling mort- 
gaged property, malicious mischief, were 
the crimes set down against a considerable 
number. More than half the men were 
charged with non-payment of poll-taxes. 

“The squire could have jailed the whole 
of the menfolks on them poll-tax cases,” 
confided the deputy, who was looking over 
the sheriff’s shoulder. ‘‘But he allowed 
we'd better have a little variety, make a 
little more of a sensation and, perhaps, 
help out the looks of the county com- 
missioners’ books a little.”’ 

‘So that’s it, hey?’’ snapped the sheriff, 
resenting this confidential assurance. “‘A 
bluff game on somebody, is it? A joke, 
hey? Well, there must be some humor in 
what that old fossil with a lopped-down 
wing did to get committed.’”’ He indicated 
the man in the wheel-chair. 

“Our third selectman,” explained Mr. 
Flye placidly. He seemed amiably in- 
clined to take the sheriff further into con- 
fidence. ‘‘The judge figgered that you 
might dodge a poll-tax mittimus on account 
of a cripple being a lot of care in a jail. 
But you can’t turn down an assault case.” 
Mr. Flye winked. “He run over his wife’s 
toe with his wheel-chair—malice and afore- 


thought.” 

The sheriff's momentary flicker of 
facetiousness was gone. 

‘‘That will do, Flye,” he said. ‘‘This 
isn’t a winter resort hotel! With forty 
tramps rf 

“That sounds sort of resorty,”’ stated 
Mr. Flye. 

“‘T say this jail is about full. Even if 


those were real commitments instead of 
fakes "e 

“They ain’t fakes!”’ barked Mr. Flye. 
“Them mittimuses is regular. You ain’t 
no judge to settle cases before trial. Ive 
put them prisoners in your charge. You 
let ’em go, and you do it at your own resk.”’ 

‘‘Who’s. running this jail?’’ demanded 
the sheriff with heat. 

‘““You be, and you ain’t runnin’ it for the 
exclusive benefit of out-of-the-State tramps 
that want a warm place through cold 
weather.”’ Mr. Flye was boldly bearding 
the county lion, but he was animated by 
the courage of a man who knows he is right, 
and has an admiring audience. ‘‘ Between 
you and me, as officers—and entitled to be 
frank with each other—put the crimes to 
one side; but if there’s any free board to 
be given away in this county it’s about 
time some of the residents got the benefit.” 

“‘Tf it’s free board you're looking for put 
’em on your poorfarm.”’ The sheriff was 
still angry. 

““We ain’t got any poorfarm,”’ explained 
Mr. Flye. ‘‘Hain’t raised money for poor 
for six years. We'd rather be criminals 
than paupers. If you want to know why 
you go ask Judge Pilsbury Nute. He’s 
gunning this thing.” 

“‘T don’t stand for the shenanigan.”’ 

“‘There’s shenanigan in most every- 
thing—and a sheriff is in a position to know 
it!’”? The head of the shrievalty turned 
dull red when Mr. Flye looked at him. 
There had been gossip about certain county 
business in Tacconnet. 

““You’ve got to find room for these 
people, even if you board ’em round the 
village,’ insisted Mr. Flye, emboldened 
by that guilty flush. ‘‘The county has 
got to stand for it. That’s the message 
from Judge Nute. They’re in your hands, 
Sheriff. Now if you’ll give me your signa- 
ture on my papers I’ll be about my own 
business.” 

The sheriff sullenly obeyed. A man re- 
minded of his plain duty before a hundred 
residents of his county must obey. But he 
promptly discovered that the ingenuity of 
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In uncertain years, 
like the one just past, 
people look more closely 
into the value of the things — 
they buy. That they found the — 


American Gentleman Shoe 


to be a better shoe for the money is evident from the fact that in 
1908 nearly 200,000 more pairs were sold than in the year previous, — 
although the people as a whole bought fewer shoes than in 1907. ~ 


American Gentleman Special No.1188, illustrated, isa splendid example of the combination 
of those qualities — style, fit and wear — which have earned for the American Gentleman 
Shoe the reputation of being a better shoe for the money. It is a handsome velour calf 
blucher, made on the snappy Belmont last, with military heel, extended edge and in- 
visible cork soles. It will take a polish almost like patent leather, making it a serviceable 
shoe for both indoors and out. 


Our new Style Book is just off the press, more beautiful than ever. Write fora free copy today 


Hamilton, Brown Shoe Co. 
St. Louis Boston 


Who answers this advertisement 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Will send extirely without charge 10 copies 

of next week’s issue of the magazine. The 

5ocents from selling these is all yours. After 

that, all you require at wholesale rates. - 

You can be just as successful as all the : 
thousands of other. boys who are earning ; 
lots of money selling THE Post after school 
hours on Thursdays and Fridays and on 
Saturdays. Plenty of spending money, a 
good business training and you don’t have 
to go into undesirable places. For boys 
who start next week there are more spe- 
cial cash prizes. 


Send a postal and you will receive next week’s supply of 10 
copies with full instructions and a booklet written by some 
of our most successful boys telling how they made successes. 


BOY DIVISION 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Penn. 
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REMINGTON, $18.7 


One machine only in new localities 
secure desirable agent. Special ager 
prices supplied on allmakes of typewrit 


Standard Typewriter Exchange, 23 Park Row, New) 


AND AROUND THE 


ORI EN WORLD CRUISES 
By S.S. Arabic, 16,000 Tons, 662° te 


30 TOURS TO EUROPE. $250 UP 
F, C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


master in graft had been exercised in the 
iatter of charging up legal expenses. The 
es and the expenses of the lower court 
ere regular, though the total was stagger- 
ig—all items being multiplied by one 
undred and four, number of prisoners 
ymmitted. The graft was first discern- 
ile in the charge for board of prisoners for 
wty-eight hours: two hundred and eight 
ollars. 

“Who boarded ’em?’’ demanded the 
ieriff, his splay forefinger pinning the 


em. 

“T did,’ said Deputy Flye. ‘‘As the 
ficer havin’ ’em under arrest I had to 
gard ’em whilst they was waitin’ to see if 
1ey could get bonds.” 

“That bluff will never go! Those 
risoners stayed right in their own houses 
ad looked after themselves—and you 
now it!” 

“Constables charge board for every 
amp they bring in,” stated the undis- 
ayed officer from Liberty Gore. ‘‘I 
now all about the tramp business—and 
yw you’ve allowed me fees. Judge Nute, 
2 says to me, ‘They’ll holler about that 
em, Americus.’ You ain’t surprisin’ me 
mite, Sheriff. But Judge Nute, says he, 
[ell ’em—the high bucks that’s been 
ttenin’ off’n the county money—that if 
iey’re ready now for the grand holler and 
1e general openin’-up, let ’em pinch us, 
1d then see whether we’ve got nip enough 
) pinch back!’”’ 

: The red deepened in the sheriff’s face. 
“But you’ve charged mileage at six 
mts for prisoners—and they’ve come in 
ieir own teams!”’ 

“They’re here, ain’t they? It ain’t the 
ounty treasurer’s business how they got 
are. There’s a blank on them mittimuses 
ir mileage and it’s filled due and regular, 
xe the Judge and me would do it for 
amps.” 

“But you’ve multiplied your own mile- 
ze by one hundred and four—and you’ve 
sought ’em in a bunch!” 

| ‘Say, look here! ’’ whispered the deputy, 
bnding low. ‘‘I don’t have to go into no 
etails of your business with you, Sheriff. 
tween us, as officers, we know that every 
sputy on your staff that’s in politics is 
‘lowed to do that. It’s done sly for, say, 
alfa dozen ina bunch. Well, then, it can 

2 done slyer for a hundredand four. But, 
ist as I was leavin’, Judge Nute he says, 
Nell, Americus, perhaps you’ll find ’em— 
vem county-ring fellers—ready for the 
rand holler. If so, holler!’”’ 
| The sheriff’s face was purple. 
|“There’s a line between what an officer 
as a legal right to charge and a moral 
ght to charge,’ he muttered. 

_“Mebbe, and most presumably,” as- 
mted the deputy. ‘‘But the Judge, he 
uys, ‘When the grand holler comes it will 
2 interestin’ to hear the high bucks stake 
it the line they follered.’”’ 

|The sheriff swore. The word was like the 
pp of the cork out of an overcharged 
ttle. 

|“ You jumping-jack,”’ he choked; ‘‘how 
any more strings has your Nute, there, 
yt hitched to you?” 

'“One more,” acknowledged the faith- 
ilagent. ‘‘The Judge, he says, ‘Let them 

2 the ones to get mad and do the most of 
ie talkin’, after you’ve stated the case, 
‘mericus. You just stay pleasant, stick 
at your hand and keep it stuck out till 
hex oP into it what ought to be dropped 
f (0) i ; 29) : 

Deputy Sheriff Flye, patiently waiting, 
aderstood that the few gentlemen com- 
sing the county ring had their heads 
gether in conference over the affairs of 
iiberty Gore. But, in the end, the county 
‘easurer noticed that outstretched hand. 
Ir. Flye asked for small bills. He bought 

package of envelopes at the village 
ore and spent the evening, locked into 
is room at the tavern, making computa- 
ons and dividing his money like a pay- 
aster. He visited the jail next day and 
aobtrusively distributed his envelopes. 
hen he got his team and rode home. 
_“They’re packed in pretty crowded,”’ 
2 reported to Pilsbury Nute. ‘‘But the 
ieriff has made up field beds in the 
les 8 pane and has give up some rooms 
i the jail residence. So he’s managed to 

ow ’em and keep families together. I 
‘vided money per capita, as you told me, 
ad here’s a copy of the list. I figger it 
‘ill give each family what it wants in way 
| extrys, and I can’t see why they ain’t all 
ymfortable.”’ 

“The big fellers didn’t seem to be ready 
or the grand holler, did they?” 
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Go to your nearest hardware — 

cutlery—sporting goods store—druggist or gen- 
eral store and order the complete “EVER-READY” 

12 bladed safety razor for $1.00. Take it home— 

shave with the Ever-Ready and then decide if you would 

rather have your dollar back or keep the razor. 
We guarantee that the “Ever-Ready” Safety Razor will shave 
you best of all safety razors. Whatever disappointment you have 

had with higher priced ‘“‘safeties’’ you can’t have with the “Ever-Ready.” 


SET OPENED 
qualified claim —it’s up to us to ‘‘make good,”’ but it’s up to you to put our proof to test. If you have 
never known the advantages of self-shaving, you can try at our risk. 
Over a million “Ever-Ready ” 12 Bladed Dollar Safety Razors are giving delightfully smooth — clean —keen shaves 
to their users daily. Remove your beard in a couple of minutes without possibility of cutting or scratching your face. 
No other blade is the same as the “‘ Ever-Ready ”—no other blade is as economical to use and costs as little. 
No other blade is protected in individual packages like the ‘¢ Ever-Ready’’ Blade. Factory perfection ’till the 
day you use it—no exposure — no dullness—but clean — keen and sanitary; note the packages 
on the right—remember the ‘‘ Ever-Ready face’? and the name ‘‘ Ever-Ready”’ on each 
blade—on each box. 
Remember that $1.00 buys you the “ Ever-Ready” Safety Razor outfit complete with 
12 (twelve) guaranteed ‘‘ Ever-Ready’?’ Blades together with ‘‘ Ever-Ready”’ frame, which 
will last a Jifetime—nickeled handle and blade stropper, all cased attractively and compactly. 
Extra Blades 1o for soc. at all dealers or direct — you can strop them or exchange Io 
dull Ever-Ready blades for 10 new ones upon payment of 35c. 
If any dealer attempts to substitute some other razor or does not sell you the 
Ever - Ready —write us enclosing stamps or money order and we will send the 


Ever-Ready direct to your home, prepaid. By all means buy and try. = ¥ 
: | 


American Safety Razor Co., Inc., 320 Broadway, New York 


5 Acres Near Atlantic City, N. J. 


Best soil and climate for fruits, 


$100 berries, poultry, squabs. High, 


M hi dry ground, pure air and water, 

healthyclimate. Excellent ship- 

$9 ont M ping facilities to resort, Phila- 

delphia and New York markets. Near 3 main-line 

railroads and 2 manufacturing towns. Prosperous 

community. Title insured. Write for free booklet. 
DANIEL FRAZIER CO., 682 Bailey Building, Philadelphia 


The 
University of Chicago 
OFFERS 


350 of its class-room courses by corre- 
spondence. Onemaytakeup High School 
or College studies at almost any pointand 
do half the work for a Bachelor degree. 
Coursesfor Teachers, Writers, Ministers, 
Bankers, Farm and Home Economists, 
and many in other vocations 


The U. of C., Div.C, Chicago, Ill. 


BURROWES BILLIARD & POOL TABLE 


$1 Down puts into your home any Table worth from $6 to $15. ¢2 a mouth pays balance. 
Higher priced Tables on correspondingly easy terms. Wesupply all cues, balls, &c., free. 


BECOME AN EXPERT AT HOME 


The Burrowes Home Billiard and Pool Table is a scientifically built Combination Table, 
adapted for the most expert play. It may be set on your dining-room or library table, 
or mounted on legs or stand. When not in use it may be set aside out of the way. 
NO RED TAPE— On receipt of first instalment we will ship Table. Play on it one week, 
If unsatisfactory return it, and we will refund money. Write today for catalog. 
THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 15 K STREET, PORTLAND, ME. 
If interested in BURROWES RUSTLESS FLY SCREENS, write for catalog 8S. 
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| EALTHY Trees and Roses 


Tree Roses 75c each, H. P. Rose: 
85c. Everbloomers 50c. Trees and flow- § 
ering shrubs at very lowest prices. We 
sell direct, no agents. Catalog free. 


A postal Galbraith Nurseries and Seed Co. | 
brings it. Box 73, FAIRBURY, NEB. 
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is on the arm of pin 

passing through cloth and prevents cloth 
catching in spring. 

Point fastens from either side, but can’t 
slip through, to stick you. 

Tongue in head prevents cloth catching. 

Wire is heavier; don’t bend; pin will out- 
last three of any other make. 

No other pins have these features; with- 
out them comfort is impossible. 

If dealer doesn’t keep them, send his 
address and we will send free sample. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 
28 Farrand Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


eee Vulcan Ink Pencils 


The ONLY perfect, non-leakable ink 


pencils at a moderate 


re 


Ps rice. 
By mail, P $ 00 
postpaid Nv a 
upon receipt nai Agents 
of price. Wanted 
J. F. ULLRICH & CO. 
Manufacturers 


Thames Bldg. 135 Greenwich Street, New York 


Rider Agents Wanted 


ae in each town to ride and exhibit sample 


ee oder ee Special Offer. 
inest Guarantee 
1309 ‘Models $10 to $27 


I with CESS ae Puncture-Proof tires. 
, 1907 and 0 odels 

\y all of best makes.. $7 to $12 
\ 500 Second Hand Wheels 


$3 to $8 


} We Ship On Approval wzthout a cent 
y deposit, pay the freight_and allow TEN 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 

Tires, coaster-brakes, parts, repairs 
and sundries, half usual prices. o not buy 
till you get our catalogs and offer. Write now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. L-55, Chicago 


Alimakes and models, good 


argest Hatches of Strongest 
Chicks or Your Money Back 


Inaddition to being the W orld’s Best Hatchers 
CYPHERS FIRE-PROOFED, INSURABLE 
INCUBATORS AND BROODERS 

with their new patented devices comply with 
the NewRulesof the Fire Underwriters, and 
Bear their Insurance Label, which pro- 
tects you. Can you insure your property 
while using any other make2 Our Free Insurable 
212-Page Catalogue tells the tale. Get it. 

Cyphers Incubator Company, Buffalo, New York 
New York; Boston; Chicago; Kansas City, Mo.; Oakland, Cal. 


PATENT ‘oo’ INVENT! 


Constant Demand for Good Inventions 


Our free books tell WHAT TO INVENT and 
HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT. Wr:te for them. 
Send sketch for free opinion as to patent- 

ability. We advertise patents for sale free. 

Patent obtained or fee returned. Highest 

class of services. Ask for our references, 


Woodward & Chandlee, Registered Attorneys 
1257 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


Boyd Syllabic System — written with only nine characters. No 
“‘positions’’—no ** ruled lines ’’—no ‘‘shading'’—no ‘‘ word- 
signs’’—no ‘* cold notes.’’ Speedy, practical system that can be 
learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago Correspondence 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


Vers 
are in demand everywhere at good wages. 
They have short hours. By our method of 
instruction we make you askilled, practical 
plumber ina few months, so that you will be 
able to fill a good position or conduct a busi- 
ness of yourown. Write for free catalog. 
ST. LOUIS TRADES SCHOOL 
4442 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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‘‘No,” stated Deputy Flye, his tone 
pregnant. 

“T don’t know just exactly what I’d 
holler about,’’ confessed Mr. Nute ; “but 
from snatches I’ve heard, and whiffs I’ve 
smelt, and ravelings I’ve got glimpse of, I 
figure that there are guilty consciences in 
politics in this State, from the Governor 
clear down to the hog-reeves.”’ 

“J hadn’t realized you was such a 
mouser, Judge!’ said Mr. Flye admiringly. 
‘Facts will be red-hot when you begin to 
pepper ’em in, eh?” 

“‘T hope I won’t be obliged to hunt up 
facts. It will mean too much work. I’m 
simply going to be mysterious.” 

Now no man can be mysterious until 
people begin to search him with eyes and 
tongues. Within forty-eight hours after 
he had consigned his townsmen to Tac- 
connet jail Pilsbury Nute found plenty of 
eyes on him and plenty of tongues asking 
questions of him. 

He had secured his audience. 

The audience came to him. He merely 
waited in his dingy little office over Ward’s 
grocery store. The audience did most of 
the talking. 

The county commissioners came first, 
three resentful gentlemen. Mr. Nute was 
informed that he must arrange for the 
release of the prisoners on bonds. Mr. 
Nute intimated that if they were ready to 
stir up a thing that better be kept quiet he 
was all ready. He had done his duty as a 
magistrate, he said. If there were other 
moves to make they could make them. 
The commissioners went away. 

The newspapers, having printed many 
columns about the picturesque situation at 
Tacconnet jail, followed back on the hot 
trail that led to Pilsbury Nute’s office. 
Mr. Nute was informed that the whole 
State was waiting to hear whys and where- 
fores. Newsmongers were informed that 
the public would know all the truth about 
the martyrs of Liberty Gore in good time; 
he was not prepared to disclose all the 
underlying motives just then. He stated 
that he had been on his knees to the pub- 
lic’s lawmakers and had been turned away 
empty-handed; intimated that the State 
would have reason to be ashamed when all 
was made known. 

Merely the general newspaper story of 
the situation in Tacconnet was a whip 
along the flanks of State pride. The polit- 
ical party that dominated the Legislature 
winced at what was said in print. 

Representative Wickson came _ post- 
haste to Liberty behind a pair of horses. 

‘‘Look here, Nute, they’re blaming me 
at the Statehouse for letting this mess get 
stirred up,’ he reported. 

‘“They probably know where the blame 
belongs. Usually when a man is sent to 
the Legislature he is sent there to do some 
representing for his district.” 

“But there wasn’t anything the Legisla- 
ture could do for you!” 

‘‘That’s why I’m trying to do something 
on my own hook.” 

“But this thing has been spread every- 
where, and every one is talking about it, 
and these hints you are dropping are raising 
the devil generally. Now, what is there 
that can be done for this town, legally?” 

“T don’t know,” confessed Mr. Nute. 
“It seems to be more of a problem than 
I’d reckoned on. I’m no lawyer. This 
town can’t afford to hire one of those slick 
chaps that know how to dodge the consti- 
tution. It seems as though we’d have 
to have some new law cut out specially 
for us.”’ 

“You come back with me to the State- 
house. They’ve sent for you,” said the 
member. 

‘No, sir!”’ replied Mr. Nute with de- 
cision. ‘‘I most got pneumonia last trip. 
They all made fun of me. I was only there 
to explain where Liberty Gore is, and 
what’s the trouble with her. I reckon 
every one knows now,” he added grimly. 

The Senator representing Tacconnet 
County was the next emissary, for Pilsbury 
Nute’s latest interview had darkly hinted 
at railroad chicanery. 

The Senator was a director in the Tac- 
connet and Atlantic. He had been one of 
the ‘‘reorganizers.”’ His chief interest in 
the matter seemed to be to find out just 
what Pilsbury Nute proposed to say re- 
garding the railroad situation to a public 
that was anxiously waiting on his words. 
The Senator did not tell Mr. Nute that the 
public was anxious. He wondered whether 
that grizzled, old, country justice realized 
how well he had been advertised into pub- 
lic notice, and what an audience anything 
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skin glands act as a part of the ent 
breathe when clogged. The skin glat 
the blood. These impurities must be 
cloth 


it makes every b: 


the body. It is 


perfect in design, 
and durability. - 


A Myriad of 


a miniature hand 
anter and more 


For the Bath Incomparable /?$' 332 


over the combination faucet and you can 
regulate the force and temperature of water 
toanicety. Ideal for bathing children. 


Forthe Cold Bath Invigorating {83.5 


energizing effects longed for by those whose 
systems will not stand the shock of cold 
plunge or shower. 


Outfit No. 1 Outfit 


Brush 5% in, long, 234 in. wide, 
with 595 hollow teeth, nickel- 
plated extension handle, 5 feet 
fine rubber tubing, single fau- 


cet connection, neatly 
boxed. Price’..... $3.00 


with 351 hollo 
sion handle, 5 
rubber tubing, 
cet connection, 
boxed. Price 


~ a The Knickerbocker is unlike 
Special Caution any other bath appliance. It 
has no bristles, and must not be confused with any 
apparently similar device. Insist on the Knickerbocker, 
for the Knickerbocker is distinctive and superior in 
every feature. For sale wherever bath appliances 
are sold. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. Five Days’ Trial. 
If your dealer does not have the Knickerbocker Spray- 
brush take no other, but order direct. Mail the coupon 
with remittance and we will send you the Spraybrush 
and refund your money if unsatisfactory. Descriptive 
booklet free. 


The Progress Company, Mfg. Dept. 
721 Rand-McNally Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


HERE are 3500 pores to every square inch of surface on your 
Think of these millions of skin glands! 
health and beauty to remove every foreign particle from these ducts. 


cleanses thoroughly—completely and unquestionably thorou 


) Knickerbocker Spraybrush 
FOR BATH, SHAMPOO AND MASSAGE 


A revelation of cleansing efficiency, 


light, but it is more than a luxury — 
it is a hygienic necessity, insuring im- 
maculate cleanliness in every pore of 


rade pure Para rubber, with flexible 
ack —non-corrosive throughout. Itis 


Through hundreds of tiny tubes of 
velvety rubber, a myriad of water 
jets penetrate, cleanse and instantly 
carry away the dirt or waste matter 
of every pore. Pliable to every con- 
tour of face and figure. It constitutes 


other bath appliance. 


Brush 4% in. long, 234 in. wide, 


SIPHON ATTACHMENT, for country homes having no bath rooms, price 75 cents, including all fi 
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Think what it mean 


ire respiratory system. They ca 
ids remove certain impurities | 
carried away. No sponge or 


ath a recurrent de- 


made of the finest 
construction, utility 


Tiny Fountains 


showerbath, pleas- 
effective than ‘any 


: + 
For the Shampoo Delightful {.°%2%: 


eggs to keep the hair luxuriant and fir 
and affords an easy method of cleansing t 
scalp afterward. a 


ar. 

+. Its soft rubberteeth close 
F or Massaging simulate the fingertipsai 
in all forms of massaging it is effective a 


convenient for promoting bodily healt 
vigor and beauty. : 


Supplied in Complete Outfits in Three Styles 


No. 3 Outfit No.5 


Round brush, 3% inches 
diameter, with 225 hollk 
teeth, 5 feet fine white rubl 
tubing, one single fau 
connection, neatly @] 
boxed. Price.... 


w teeth, exten- 
feet fine white 
one single fau- 


pn eee 


THE PROGRESS COMPANY, Mfg. Dept. : > 
721 Rand-McNally Bldg., Chicago, Tl 


Gentlemen :—I enclose herewith $ 
Knickerbocker Spraybrush Outfit No.____wl 
you will please send me at once, carriage prepail 
is understood that if I find the Spraybrush unsatis 
tory after five days’ trial, I may return it to you, 
my money will be refunded. 


Name. 


Address 


City State. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 2 
We have more than 100,000 satisfied customers in more than 17,000 cities, villages 


and towns in the United States wh 
Kalamazoo stove or range on 


direct from our factory at actual 


o have each saved from $5 to $40 by buying 


360 DAYS’ APPROVAL 


factory prices. No stove or range has a hig! 


reputation or gives better satisfaction. You run norisk. You save all 


dealers’ profits. We pay the frei 


ght. 


Send a Postal for Catalogue 


For Coal or Wood Stoves and R: 


anges, ask for Catalogue No. 152. 


For Gas Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue No. 808. 


oon Stove Com: 


pany, Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


RSS ur patent oven thermometer makes baking 5 
SS... and roasting eas 
See 


J1SOLD INA 
SEALED BOX 


DOLLY'S td ab JA MINIATURE TOOTH BRUSH.SEN T 


N RECEIPT OF TWO CENTS 


TAMPS! Our Leader: 1000 stamps, many 

varieties, incl. Malay, Newfoundland, Philippines, 
Comoro, Congo, etc., only 15c. Stamp Album 
coupons, large new list, bargain lists all Freel! 
Agents Wanted 50%. We Buy Stamps. 


E. J. Schuster Co., Dept. 29, St. Louis, Mo, 


dl 


BRISTLES 


: ALFRED H. SMITH 
» 82 CHAMBERS ST.. N 


DSON Freight Forwarding 


Reduced rates on household goods t 

Western points. 443 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
Wright Bldg., St. Louis; 851 Tremont Bldg., Boston 
Pacific Bldg., San Francisco; 200 Central Bldg., Los Ang 


COLG@TE’S 


RIBBON 


COMES OUT 
A RIBBON 
LIES FLAT 

ON THE 
BRUSH 


Delicious — 
and Antiseptic 


if The first dentifrice to com- 
/ bine efficiency with a delightful 
after-taste. 
Trial tube sent for 4c. in stamps 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. P 
55 John Street New York 
of Smooth, 


VIOLIN Fine'tene 


‘The purchase of a violin is an important thing. 
‘hy not get the best musical value to be had? 
ne Lyon & Healy Cremonatone Violin is world- 
mous, and if you will read its history you will 


iderstand why it excels 
| imitations and why solo- 
ts every- where gladly 
-y its price, which is $100, 


ae Student Violin is also the leader in its class 


price $15. Let us send you our Musical Hand- 


ok, which tells all about violins and all other 
asicalinstruments. 312 pages, 1100 illustrations. 


YON & HEALY 


95 Adams Street, CHICAGO 


Pesce ere oe 


GILBERT'S Heel Cushions 


Fit inside any shoe 
The best device ever made to absorb the shock of walking. 
Gives an easy, graceful carriage. No rubber to sweat the feet. 
Your physician will advise against rubber inside the shoe. 
/Outwear all others. Adjustable and Arch supporting. 50¢ 
|at Shoe and Drug Stores or postpaid. Mention size of shoe. 


| Welnial Offer Sexton 12" 25 


Balance to be paid im 10 days if satisfactory. 


/_‘*Presto’’ Heel Cushion (not adjustable). 
|Cushion on the market. Postpaid. 

|. Short people made Tall by wearing our Special Cushion. 
| Increases height 1 inch. $1.00 postpaid. Booklet on request. 


E.T. Gilbert Mfg. Co., 220 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y, 
PER 


“I MADE $12 ti 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
From sworn statement of H. S. CUNNINGHAM. 


AGENTS 


i are coining money 
I] selling from 50 to 500 sets 
"i per week. Send your 
'} address today and let us 
PROVE IT. Experience 
Wi] unnecessary. We show 
|| you how to make $3 to 
$10 a day. OUTFIT 
ii) FREE to workers. 


|| THOMAS MFG.CO. 
x 426 Home Bldg. 
Dayton, Ohio 


MNEEBALT, (2509) 20 Gente ty 
Be ‘~ for cats —they can’t let it 
“ne; ridiculously amusing; will last for years. Sold 
tywhere for _10 Cents, together with 
ckage of catnip and other herbs benefi- 
cl to cats. 
E sale by 5 and 10 cent stores, 
ing goods, drug and 
stores, or mailed by us 
ipt of 12 cents, 
Cat Supplies Co. 


The best 25c 


cents 
“S post- 
g Dealers paid. 
write for prices. 


HONOGR APH OFFER 


The original Thomas A. Edison Phono- 
graph, Unddwulica as an entertainer and 
fun maker. Immensely enjoyed by old 
and young. Plays waltzes, rag-time, 
sacred and concert music, operas— 
A=— everything. Prices very low. 
ay a I SHIP ON APPROVAL 
7 All the latest Edison Records, 35¢ 
each. Write today for my Big 
Free Catalogue No. 1. 


Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


IG P 


UGENE CLINE, 39 


Books free. Rates reasonable. 
ee preeenaee. 5 ae serv- 
TS THAT PROTECT, :: 
Lawyer, Box 2476, Washington, D, C, 
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relating to Liberty Gore’s troubles was 
attracting in those days! 

“Weare willing to stand by a neighbor,” 
stated the Senator. ‘‘ But the State consti- 
tution locks the treasury.” 

“It seems to be a matter for a pretty big 
head to tackle,” said Mr. Nute. ‘I’ve 
been thinking that the fellow who thought 
up the scheme that gives back the taxes to 
the big railroads would be the right fellow 
to help us out. Your road being under 
lease to the F. & M., you must know him 
pretty well.” 

“T understand your hints in the news- 
papers now,” said the Senator coldly. 
“You mean to impugn a contract that has 
developed a great area in this State and has 
added ten millions of property to the val- 
uation of the State. The railroad did that 
—the State helped the railroad.” 

“And dodged the constitution,” added 
Mr. Nute calmly. ‘‘I don’t blame you. 
But we want to dodge, too. We're in 
awful shape in this town—worse than any 
railroad ever was.” 

The Senator seemed to be more at ease. 
“T don’t see what can be done about it,” 
he stated. ‘I’m sorry to see a town in 
such a hole. But, if I were you, I’d get 
those people out of jail. It’s a disgraceful 
situation.” 

““Oh, now that we’re in the wallow, a 
little more mud doesn’t bother. Do you 
know a man,” proceeded Mr. Nute, chang- 
ing the subject so suddenly that the Senator 
blinked, ‘‘a man that’s around the State- 
house a good deal, has a mustache sort of 
chewed off at the ends, got some kind of a 
stone bug for a scarfpin, talks fast and as 
though he knows what he’s talking about, 
and is some sort of a kingpin in that 
Telos railroad?” 

“That’s O. P. Condon,” said the Sena- 
tor, recognizing that portrait. 

“ Know him?” 

“Of course.” 

“Well, he’s the fellow to think up some 
law for this town. You tell him, will you, 
that we’re sort of depending on him?” 

“You don’t think for a minute, do you, 
that O. P. Condon has got time to # 

“‘T know he’s terribly drove up just 
now, working that other railroad rebate 
through,’’ stated Mr. Nute apologetically— 
so apologetically that the Senator’s glare 
did not seem to be called for. ‘‘Of course 
you railroad fellows need him. But if he 
could be spared to come down here for 
only a few hours I reckon he’d see through 
this mix-up. You tell him I heard him 
telling a man on the train one day what a 
lot could be done by hollering. Of course 
we can do what hollering he—wants us 
to.’”’ The pause was more impressive than 
the words that framed it. ‘‘ But he’ll have 
to do the rest. All we can do to help is to 
holler—there’s lots of folks waiting to hear 
us. You see, Senator, there’s something 
sort of pat about the way this thing frames 
up. It wasa railroad that bit us. Lots of 
folks advocate the hair of the dog as a 
cure.” 

“See here, Nute, this is a hold-up, and 
wewon’t stand for it,’’ declared the Senator 
angrily. 

The promptitude with which he ran up 
the railroad flag seemed to interest Mr. 
Nute. But he said nothing more. He sat 
and looked mysterious, and let the Senator 
rage and depart. 

The Senator’s advice to O. P. Condon 
was to ‘‘let the old fool blat.” But Mr. 
Condon, considering the matter from the 
standpoint of a cautious lawyer and a 
lobbyist who understood danger by in- 
stinct, did not agree. He disappeared from 
the lobby for the space of twenty-four hours. 

“Of course it’s a hold-up,’’ he stated on 
his reappearance to those chosen gentle- 
men of the syndicate who met him in 
conference at the ‘‘railroad room’’ of the 
capital’s hotel. ‘“‘It’s a queer hold-up. 
But it’s the queer things that queer legis- 
lation at the psychological moment. We’re 
ready for any blundering watchdog who 
gets up on the floor and attacks that rebate 
contract. The committee on railroads is all 
right. But you let that holler come up, right 
now, from that bankrupt town—busted by 
a railroad deal—with that prison chorus 
from Tacconnet jail, and our bill is done 
for, gentlemen. I haven’t studied Legis- 
latures for twenty years for nothing. Nor 
I don’t have to stand here and give you 
primer lessons about how newspapers 
operate when there is anything like this 
in the air. When the howl starts there 
isn’t a member in the House but what will 
hide his pass in his hip-pocket and vote to 
kill the bill.” 


“That means that we don’t sell the road, 
then,” said one of his listeners gloomily. 

“Tt means a million-five-hundred-thou- 
sand-dollar trade knocked in the head,” 
stated Mr. Condon firmly. ‘They won’t 
swallow The Telos Northern unless it’s 
greased with a twenty-year tax-rebate. 
We have agreed to deliver. They won’t 
listen to any excuses.” 

“Well, how much does the old black- 
mailer want for himself?’ inquired one of 
the capitalists hotly. 

“Nothing,” replied Mr. Condon. 

“Nothing?” This query was a chorus. 

“Not for himself. But for his town he 
wants a lawyer who will straighten out 
that tangle; he wants that town debt 
settled. He puts it on this basis: that a 
railroad got their money, and our syndicate 
got the railroad. I took a chance and paid 
one installment,’’ said Condon, a flicker of 
a smile on his features. His associates 
stared at him. 

“Oh, it was simply paid in law, not cash, 
gentlemen. I found out that one of the 
selectmen is a paralytic and the other two 
have been signing his name to the town- 
meeting calls. Therefore they have not 
had a legal town meeting in Liberty Gore 
for five years, and no tax commitment and 
no tax sale has been legal. There’s that 
much. straightened out for them. I will 
state, here and now, that, by advancing 
cash and having the business worked 
shrewdly, we can make good terms with the 
town’s creditors. They’ll be glad to see 
the color of almost any kind of money. I 
may as well give in my advice now. I sug- 
gest that we quietly adjust the town debt 
of Liberty Gore and charge same to—well, 
say, legislative expenses.”’ 

It must be admitted that his associates 
did not take the same philosophical view 
of the situation that Mr. Condon adopted, 
but undoubtedly Mr. Condon had acuter 
perception of the necessity for treating 
with the situation. And when men are 
selling something that is come at so handily 
and cheaply as are franchises and tax 
rebates, when they are passed out to ‘‘our 
progressive citizens’’ by an amenable 
Legislature, it would be foolish to allow 
such a matter as a scaled-down town debt 
to block a million-and-a-half trade. 

To Pilsbury Nute, as town agent, still 
mysterious as to the source of Liberty 
Gore’s new fortunes, was given the job of 
getting that town debt scaled down—and 
Mr. Condon complimented him on his 
finesse. He did it on percentage, and if he 
made a comfortable thing out of the job 
there was no one in Liberty Gore that 
begrudged him a copper. For, on the first 
day of April, the town assessors figured 
that, with the town debt cleared away, the 
real estate of Liberty Gore had more than 
doubled in value, and a property-owner 
must naturally appreciate such conditions. 

All the taxpayers of Liberty Gore were 
home from jail on April first. The grand 
jury found no indictments. Deputy Sheriff 
Flye led the triumphal parade of martyrs 
into town. 


Wanted to Know 


CITIZEN returning home late one 

night encountered another citizen to 
whom the notion of homegoing had come 
too late for his own good. Tacking across 
the pavement, the second ‘‘homer’”’ came 
to his beam ends upon the shouiders of the 
first and entreated him to act as convoy. 
The sober citizen yielded, and together they 
made a somewhat hazardous passage to the 
second man’s lodgings. At the front door, 
after expressing his thanks profusely, the 
rescued one asked for his rescuer’s name. 
“Why, ’ replied the rescuer after a pause, 
“T don’t want it generally known, but I'll 
tell you. I’m Saint Paul.” 

The other, drawing himself up, regarded 
him with intense gravity. ‘Tha’s so, 
tha’s so. Didn’d rec’nize y’ at firs’. Beg 
pardon.”’ Then slowly his features relaxed, 
and he began to chuckle. 

The chuckle was prolonged and got on 
the first man’s nerves. ‘‘What’s the 
matter with you, anyway?’ he demanded. 

‘Nothin’, nothin’,’’ answered the other. 
“T was only wonderin’, jus’ wonderin’.”’ 

“Wondering what?’’ 

“‘Wonderin’ if you’d tell me somethin’.”’ 

‘“What is it?” 

“‘T was jus’ wonderin’ whether you’d 
tell me—in strie’ confidench, o’ course— 
whether you ever got any answer to that 
blamed long letter you wrote the Ephe- 
sians?”’ 
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for Children and Infants 


It is our aim to do the one thing well, rather 
than attempt many things, passably. We outfit 
exclusively for the young. 


Mothers who take pride in having their boys 
and girls well dressed, find that our Children’s 
Wear has a certain distinction in style, fit, ma- 
terials and making, that it is better than can be 
obtained elsewhere. 

We furnish everything for the complete appar- 
eling of boys, girls and infants in widest assort- 
ments, greatest diversity ; show more exclusive 
novelties and originate more Children’s Fashions, 
than any other establishment. 


We issue on March rst our 


Illustrated Catalogue 


of New Spring Wear for the Young, which is full 
of suggestions for outer garments, dresses, suits, 
hats, shoes, hosiery, underwear, night clothes, 
and every article needed to complete the ward- 
robes of children and infants. Copy mailed to 
any address upon receipt of 4 cts. (stamps) to 
cover postage. 


Mail Order Service 


The personal care given mail orders, by our 
experienced house shoppers, assures distant 
patrons of the same attention and courtesy ex- 
tended to all who shop in person. Our broad 
guarantee is made part of every purchase, and 
allows the return of any unsatisfactory article, 
for prompt exchange, or refund of money. 


Address Dept. 13. 


60-62 W. 23d St. NEW YORK 


TRADE iMARK 3; 


Always Ready! 
Press the top —and 
there’s your hook! 


That's all the Handihook needs — 
a thumb-push. No hammering or 
screwing like with ordinary hooks. 
That's why it’s better. 
Small in size but big in strength. It 
is so scientifically constructed that you 
can hang anything up to 10 lbs. on it and 
it won’t flinch. Won't disfigure wall or 
woodwork. The Handihook is ‘‘just 
the thing’’ for hanging up pictures, calendars, 
whisks, towels, coats, waists, skirts, reference 
books, utensils, etc., etc. Handsomely designed 
and finished. Brass, 25¢ doz. Gun Metal, 
Nickel and Antique Copper, 30¢ doz. 


and dealer’s name 
Send 10c for sample set. 
A.GOERTZ & CO. 
282 Morris Ave. 
N 


Actual Size 


Secure, TF 

See angle 
t 

of pin 


ewark, N, J. 3 
—S 
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» Reduces Gas Bills 


Saves 15 to 30 Per Cent. 


Our GAS CONTROLLER 
stops that Blowing and 
Breaking Mantles and 
(PATENTED) will actually save you 
Agents Wanted Everywhere 15% to 30% on every gas 

Write us to-day bill. We guarantee it. 


Lasts a lifetime and needs no attention. No expense after at- 
tached. Dropa postal card with your name and let us send 
you prices, etc. References from any bank in Chicago. 


Gas Users Association, 576 W. Madison St. , Chicago, Ill. 


5 Engraved Cards of Your Name $] 00 
In Correct Script, Including Plate e 


The Quality Must Please You or Your Money Refunded 


Social 
Stationers 


HOSKINS 


900 Chestnut St. Phila. 
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TRAINING 
Outweighs Long Service 


There is no better proof of this than the 
everyday scenes of long-service untrained em- 
ployees at the beck and call of younger men 
who occupy the big positions because of their 
training. It’s acase of Training vs. Long Serv- 
ice — with the odds in favor of the trained man. 

Get out of the untrained rut. Mark the 
attached coupon and let the International 
Correspondence Schools of Scranton tell how 
you can qualify for a better position. How 
you can protect yourself against servitude in 
your old age. How you can become am expert 
at your chosen line of work. No necessity for 
leaving home. No books to buy. Marking 
the coupon puts you to no expense and places 
you under no obligation. Mark it NOW. 


HOW THE I.C. S. RAISES SALARIES 


That the business of the I. C. S. is to Raise 
Salaries is shown by the monthly average of 
300 letters voluntarily written by students 
reporting salaries raised and advancement won 
through I. C. S. help. During October the 
number was 274. 


MARK THE COUPON NOW. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. 


Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify for employment or advancement in the 
position before which I have marked 


Mechanical Draftsman 
Telephone Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mechanical Engineer 
Pl’mb’r & Steam Fitter 
Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Building Contractor 5 
Architec’] Draftsman § 
Architect 

Structural Engineer 
Banking 

Mining Engineer 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
‘Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 
Illustrator 

Civil Service 
Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 

Elec. Engineer 


Name 


Street and No. 


PORTABLE VACUUM CLEANERS 


Made in Two Sizes for One or Two Operators 
Earning Capacity Compared With Investment 
es of over 4000 people, a man with small capital, who 
and stands well m his community and desires to 
j arn paying public business, may find 
opportunity for proBta vestment if he will investigate our 
Vacuum Cleaning Eq: § 


feturn than any other legitimate inves 
If interested, write for full particulars. 


Address PORTABLE DEPARTMENT 


THE BLAISDELL MACHINERY CO., Bradford, Pa. 
SALES OFFICES 

BOSTON, 
10 P. O. Square 


NEW YORE, 
90 West Street 


CHICAGO, 
428 Monadnock Bldg. 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
That’s all we want to know 

S Now, we will not give youany grand prize 
—or a lot of free stuff if you answer this 

ad. Nor do we claim to make you 

richina week. But if you are anx- 
ious to develop your talent with a 
successful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, senda copy of this picture, with 
6c. in stamps for portfolio of cartoons 
4 / andsamplelesson plate,and letusexplain. 
The W.L. Evans School of Cartooning, 
—— 313 Kingmoore Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 
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CORNERING CORN 


(Concluded from Page 9) | 


were still sitting smiling at the wild tur- 
moil below. To them came a messenger. 

“Pardon me, ladies,” he said. “I think 
you had better go home now.” 

“‘Tt’s all over, then?” 

¢Yies" =1t's alliover. 

“‘ And the boys havecleaned up Chicago!” 

“T’m sorry,” the messenger stammered, 
“but I’m afraid Chicago has cleaned up 
the boys.” 

Most of the picturesque and spectacular 
feats, which make the annals of the Chicago 
Board another Iliad of strong men, have 
been performed in the closing days of such 
great corners, when the broad financial 
backs of one coterie of fighting millionaires 
are strained to uphold all the flood of grain 
which can be poured in by all the rest of the 
trade, using in their desperate endeavor 
every possible form of transportation, 
from a broken-down coalcar to a twenty- 
thousand-ton ore-steamer, driven down the 
lakes under forced pressure against a six- 
inch dam of solid ice. 

Old-timers still thrill with excitement 
as they tell of the wind-up of the great 
Harper corner in the late eighties, which 
resulted in. the failure of the Fidelity 
National Bank of Cincinnati, and sent 
several men to the penitentiary. 

The Harper corner was originally started 
in wheat for May delivery, but when, in 
April, its promoters went around to the 
Chicago banks to make arrangements for 
borrowing money on the grain to be de- 
livered during the next month, they found 
themselves forestalled. Their shrewd local 
opponents had made arrangements to bor- 
row, for thirty days, practically all the 
available funds in the city. For an instant 
the situation looked desperate, but Harper 
and his associates were resourceful. First 
concluding their arrangements to get the 
money during June, they went back to the 
wheat pit and sold their May wheat, at 
the same time buying June in even larger 
quantities, thus keeping the price constantly 
on the jump. 

When the June delivery days came the 
Chicago speculators, who were determined 
to break the Harper corner, practically 
chartered the entire equipment of certain 
railroads running from the city through 
the State of Wisconsin to the great grain 
ports of Lake Superior. And, day and 
night, while the struggle lasted, almost 
continuous wheat trains filled the tracks, 
running on fast time, while express and 
passenger trains lay on the sidings and 
waited for a chance to cut in for a few 
miles. First of all, every public elevator in 
Chicago was filled to its roof, and the 
Harper party was still smiling and count- 
ing its cash. Then, by special rule, the 
terminal freight-houses of the railroads in 
Chicago were made public warehouses, and 
they were flooded to the shingles without 
draining the Harper money-bags. Finally, 
in a last and fatally successful effort to 
swamp the men back of the corner, it was 
declared, under an emergency ruling, that 
wheat in freight cars, after having been 
inspected and passed, might be offered as 
a complete delivery. When the Harper 
party was crushed under the resistless 
weight there were something like nineteen 
million bushels of wheat in Chicago, and 
in their ruin they carried down a large 
number of smaller firms. 


One broker sold them fifty thousand — 


bushels at the top price just one hour 
before their suspension was announced. 
When their failure was posted he threw off 
his coat and rushed into the pit to sell that 
fifty thousand bushels again to somebody 
who could pay for it. On the falling 
market the sale was made to a firm which, 
in its turn, failed fifteen minutes later. 
The broker peeled his vest, threw aside his 
collar and stormed the pit again. Before 
the Board closed he had resold that fifty 
thousand bushels five times after four 
successive failures. He came out with 
nothing on but his shoes, trousers and 
shirt, and the latter garment was torn down 
the front from neckband to waistline; while 
the result of his operations that day was a 
net loss to his own firm of $32,000. 

Sometimes devious methods are adopted 
to prevent the delivery of grain which the 
backers of a corner do not want and are 
not ready to pay for. On one occasion, 
when a big deal in corn was nearing its 
climax, the broker who was managing the 
campaign called his confid<-tial clerk into 
his private office. 


“Jack,” he said, ‘“there’s just a week 
left for the Hoskins crowd to make de- 
liveries in. Most of their stuff they are 
Ree to send in over the X. Y. & Z. 

ailroad. Here, open this envelope and 
see what’s inside it.” 

The clerk took the plain envelope which 
his chief handed him and examined the 
contents. There were ten bills of $1000 
each, covered by its flap. He looked at his 
chief significantly. 

“Take that envelope over to the general 
office of the railroad and ask for Jenkins, 
the general superintendent. Insist on 
seeing him personally. Hand him this 
envelope and say that I sent it. Ask him 
to open it and to tell you if he under- 
stands.” 

The clerk followed directions. The gen- 
eral superintendent counted the bills, put 
them in his pocket and sent back word to 
the broker that he understood perfectly. 
During the next week there was a large 
number of unexplainable delays in the 
delivery of corn over that road. Nearly 
300,000 bushels did not reach Chicago at 
all until after the last delivery day, and the 
deal was closed up at a handsome profit to 
its promoters. 

Occasionally, also, it is discovered that 
grain purchased in some other market as 
No. 2 Red, for instance, does not grade up 
to that standard when it reaches Chicago. 

A famous case of this kind occurred some 
years ago, when a firm of plungers, now 
out of existence, were running a corner in 
barley. They bought all the barley that 
was offered for June delivery, and buried 
the corpse at the same time by selling it 
for July delivery. The crop was short and 
the supply on hand small. Every bushel 
offered they bought, paid for in cash and 
stored in warehouses to wait delivery dur- 
ing the next month to those who had pur- 
chased the future from them. On the last 
day of June scores of traders, who could 
not get the grain to deliver, were forced to 
settle in cash. The plungers won a great 
fortune. 

But with the coming of July trouble 
began. In some mysterious way, which 
has never yet been satisfactorily explained, 
it was found that the barley stored in the 
warehouses had deteriorated. When it 
came to be inspected on behalf of the new 
purchasers not a bushel of it passed the 
required grade. The firm which had run 
such a tight corner in June now found the 
market even more tightly cornered against 
itself. In the end it lost much more than 
it had gained during the previous month. 

When desperate men are playing a game 
in which all their financial resources and 
their reputations as well are at stake fine 
questions of ethics are often lost sight of. 
After one such crash, when a firm which 
had been running a big corner on very 
small capital had failed, its senior member 
was haled into court and severely cross- 
examined by a keen and angry lawyer. 

“How much capital did you put into 
the firm, Mr. Jones?” asked the attorney. 

“Forty-eight hundred dollars.” 

“And how much grain did you buy?” 

“Three hundred thousand wheat and a 
hundred and fifty corn.” 

The lawyer drew himself up, an expres- 
sion of shocked surprise on his stern face. 
“Mr. Jones,” he asked, slowly and im- 
pressively, ‘‘do you think it was right to 
buy three hundred thousand wheat and 
a hundred and fifty corn on forty-eight 
hundred dollars capital?”’ 

“Why, sure not!” snapped the broker, 
with an airy gesture. ‘Sure not. I ought 
to have sold it.” 

Nowadays, at least, no sane man de- 
liberately starts in actually to corner any 
of the big markets. Most corners are forced 
by the necessity which operators find of 
keeping up the price in order to protect 
earlier investments. And the moment any 
big deal begins to grow into the proportion 
of a corner there are a thousand financial 
Indians who sharpen their tomahawks and 
paint red and yellow circles on their cheeks. 

“Tt’s like this,’ says one gray and cyni- 
cal veteran of the pits. ‘‘I never do any- 
thing till the newspapers begin to say a 
trader is cornering the market. Then I get 
all ready for a killing. And when they 
come out with his picture and a line under 
it calling him the King of the Wheat Pit, I 
stroll calmly over to the Board and_join 
the other boys in turning His Royal High- 
ness into corned beef hash.” 
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”'A Stylish Umbrella 


is the one you most easily 
lose; the one a borrower 
is most likely to forget to return. 


(NAME-ON is a stylish umbrella whic 
won’t stay lost— or borrowed; becaus 
it has your name and addre$s woven rigt 
into the fabric! A close-roll, classy un 
brella, everyway worthy of your name 
as perfect as our 80 years’ experience ca 
make it, and sent to you fully guarantee 
26-inch size for women, $2.00; 28-inch size fe 
men or women, $2.50. Any name woven in fre 
with any color silk desired. High lustre wate 
proof gloria silk. Rubber enamelled crucib 
steel frame. Patent slide for raising and lowerir 
—no pinched fingers; no sticking. Orders fille 
same day received. Delivery prepaid in Unite 
States. Money returned if you are not satisfie 


Write for book of handles and 
samples of silks 


The Oldest Umbrella House in America. Founded if 
William H. Beehler, 204 W. Lexington St., Baltimore, I 


This Pin stands for 
Fellowship and Co-Operatic 


among sportsmen. It answers the same purpose am 
sportsmen that a Masonic, Odd Fellow or Elk emblem ¢ 
among members of those fraternities. This pin serves as 
introduction among men who are fond of. sport with R 
Dog, Rifle and Gun. It reveals the fact that they have so 
thing in common and often leads to friendships and cont 
tions which would never have come about otherwise. 

This pin is about the size of a dime, just right to wear 
lapel button. The deer’s head, wreath, gun and rod ar 
gold with ‘‘ National Sportsman ”’ in red enamel, makin 
very handsome and attractive emblem. 

Wear a National Sportsman Pin and wherever you go 
will get the ‘‘ glad hand’? of fellowship from brother sp¢ 
men who are National Sportsman subscribers. 

The National Sportsman is a monthly magazine | 
taining 160 pages or more, crammed from cover to cover’ 
photos from life, stories of hunting, fishing, camping 
tramping, which will thrill and interest you. This mon 
visitor will lure you pleasantly away from the monotot 
grind of your every-day work to the healthful atmosphere 0 
woods and fields. Single copies 15c, yearly subscription §1 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


Send us 25 cents, stamps or coin, and we will send yot 
National Sportsman for three months, and a heavy | 
plated ‘‘ National Sportsman ’’ Pin (regular price 50c). 

CAN YOU BEAT THIS? 
National Sportsman Pin, regular price . 50c All yo 
3 Copies National Sportsman at15c . «._45c f 
Send to-day. Total, 95c for 2! 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, Inc., 73 Federal Street, Bo 


A stylish, serv 
able hat; genu 
English Felt, fl 
ble sweatband, tr 
med with neat « 
side ribbon, fords 
or business. Wo 
sell for $2.00 in m 
hat stores. Uneq 
led for traveling, motoring, golfing, yachting, 
Folds intoa neat, compact roll without damagi 
All sizes. Four colors: Black, Brown, Green and G 
mixtures. Weight 4 ounces. Postpaid on receipt of $1 
State size and color desired. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


| PANAMA HAT CO., 181 A William St., New York 


Our Certificates of Depo 
afford the safest, most com 
nient and profitable form 


Including all double-edged blades espe- 

cially. Youcan’t afford to throw away your 

dull blades. We sterilize, resharpen and retur 
own blades better than new at this trifling 
State make of blades and we will send you, 
venient mailing package free. Write today. A 
KEENEDGE CoO., 800 Keenedge Bldg., © 


All Safety Razor Blades y 
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gar Store 


Put this Sargent Patent Cigar 

Chest in your house or office. 

Then buy cigars by the box, 
and 


Be Your Own Dealer 


50 Sargent Panetelas, 

Regular price, $3.50 
One Sargent Patent Cigar 
Chest, Regular price, $5.00 


$3.50 53h: 


To introduce.our cigars, we will 

send to each new customer order- 

ace ing 50 Sargent Panetelas, the above 
Other patents pending. Patent Cigar Chest. 


| Description of Chest: Exterior of finely grained oak, ‘Mission Finish.’’ Interior, 
glass lined. Walls 1 inch thick and heavily insulated. Piano hinge and lock. 
Holds too cigars. Size12x8x7ins. Keeps cigars cool and moist. 


We know the quality of our cigar is right. All we ask is a trial 
order. All conversation about cigars is the same, no matter what 
price is charged. In order to pay for the chest, we must make the 
cigars good enough to obtain your re-orders. You take no chances. 
If you find any real or fancied fault with your purchase, send back chest 
and remaining cigars and we will refund your money without question. 
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If you want to know who we are, ask either of these banks in Bridgeport — Pequon- 

nock National Bank, Bridgeport National. 

This is the proposition. Send $3.50 to us and we will send you 50 Sargent Panetelas 

| and the chest by express. If you order roo cigars we will prepay express. If you 
prefer Mahogany chest, send $1.00 extra; Circassian Walnut chest $2.00 extra. 

| State preference for mild, medium or strong cigars. : 

_ Only one chest will be sent to each customer. Subsequent orders for cigars will be 

filled at $3.50 for box of 50, or $7.00 for 100, the regular prices. 


SARGENT CIGAR COMPANY, 636 Water Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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BOD 


SAVES YOU DOLLARS! 


You save big money in the cost of running your soda fountain — when it is a Decatur. 
The Decatur “Less Ice’? Improvement is the greatest step in soda fountain 


That’s the Kind 


My neighbor said I would like best because 


Snider Pork & Beans 


are so mealy and wholesome—most delicious she ever tasted. 


The best beans grown—hand picked; choice, government- 
inspected pork; cooked by the scientific Snider Process—no 
‘“‘suess work’? about it; put up with or without Tomato Sauce, 


made from the famous SNIDER’S TOMATO CATSUP, 


and you have a dish that makes one’s palate tease for more. 


So many particular people have pronounced SNIDER’S 
the most delicious Pork & Beans they ever tasted, that we know 
they'll win their own way and hold it— 


“It’s the Process” 


Order some from your grocer—insist on Snider’s — they’ ll 
come. If dissatisfied, tell the grocer and get your money 
back—no argument or quibble —that’s fair, isn’t it? 


T. A. Snider Preserve Company, Cincinnati, O., U.S. A. 


conomy ever taken. 

| You will be surprised to see how little ice it requires to give the best results— how 
imple and sanitary it is—how easy to take care of. And you will be more surprised at 
he low prices we quote you on the handsomest fountains made. 


' e | 
Vecatur ice’ Fountain | 
Our book shows actual photographs of our full line. It is an all-the-year-round money-maker. And 
(lustrated in colors. State the probable size of the whether you want a small outfit or the largest and 
ountain you will need. most imposing structure in marble or onyx with the 
| We willalso send you facsimile of unsolicited letters _ finest plate mirrors and illumination, you can have it 
om pleased customers showing notwhatweclaim but ina Decatur at far less than anybody else can sell it 
yhat we have done. Remember you take no chances. to you. Write for the free book today! 
‘ou buy under our money back guarantee. 
: Ahandsometrade-drawing Decatur is within 
ae reach of everybody 
ho has a good stand for 

or cold drinks. 


The Decatur Fountain Co. 
Box 10, Decatur, III. 
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Alu- 
minum 
Syrup 
Pump. 
Sanitary. 
Easily 
Cleaned. 
Absolutely 
Dripless. 
Easy Outside 
Adjustment. 
Stationary 4 
Spout. 

Pump sent for 
inspection on 
request. 


The Heart of the 


Fountain 
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Our Big Illustrated Seed Catalog is now ready. 
It will be mailed free to all who are interested in 
the crops they grow. Address 


RATEKIN’S SEED HOUSE, Shenandoah, IOWA 


Only with an oil lamp is = CN 
it possible to obtain just the oe, 
strength and quality of light 
adapted to most require- 
ments. 

MACBETH lamp-chimneys 
have the qualities of perfect 
transparency, correct design, 
and resistance to heat. 

They make the lamp give 
the best light, without smoke 
or smell, and they do not 
break until you break them. 

e My name is on my 
lamp-chimneys. 


My Lamp-Chimney Book 
insures getting the right 
chimney for any burner, 
and gives suggestions about 
lamps, chimneys, wicks, 
oils, and tells how to keep 
lamps in order. I gladly 
mail it, free, to anyone who 
writes forit. Address 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh 
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ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS 
EARN $25 TO $100 a week. Send for 
free booklet, ‘‘ MONEY IN DRAWING”; 
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RATEKIN’S SEEDS : AGENTS saisicsetiite ovens ever 


put out is our 


=< DINNER 
gz) PAIL SET 


Set consists of steel knife and fork with polished wood 


tells how we teach illustrating by mail. handles, brass riveted, sliding each into the other, as 
Women succeed as well as men. shown. Every working man buys one at sight. Get it 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION $ while it’s new. Write today for special proposition. 


67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. D. THOMAS MFG. CO.,17 Barney Block, Dayton, O. 
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‘enor Solo In Italian 
VALLERIA RUSTICANA 
(Brindisi) 
MASCAGNI 
Sung by Roméo Berti 

A 531 

os28) 

PATENTED 


Solo In Italien 
PROLOGUE FROM 
“I PAGLIACCI 
LEONCAVALLO 
Sung by Tourino Parvie 
A531 
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Columbia Double-Disc 
Records, 65c 


Fit any Disc Machine and Double its Value 
To owners of aise machines, of every make 
— Columbia and others: 


We guarantee you a better record on each side 
of the Columbia Double-Disc Record than you 


- ever bought before under any name at any price 


—better in surface, tone and durability. | Besure 
you see a Columbia dealer, hear the' records 
played, and get.a catalog. ate 

Tf your dealer does not carry Columbia Double- 
Disc Records, we will send you a sample, 
postage paid, for 65 cents, and a catalog with it. 


Columbia Indestructible 
Records, 35c 


Fit any Cylinder Machine and Last Forever 


To owners of cylinder machines, of every 
make— Columbia and others: 


Columbia Indestructible Cylinder Records 
won’t break, no matter how roughly they are 
used; they won’t wear out, no matter how long 
they are played. Moreover, their tone is far 
purer, clearer and more brilliant than that of 
any other cylinder record made. 

If your dealer does not carry Columbia Inde- 
structible Cylinder Records, send us 35 cents 
and we will send you a sample by return mail, 
postage paid—with a catalog. 


Columbia Phonograph Company,Gen’'! 
Dept. A, TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of high grade disc and cylinder Columbia 
Graphophones. Noonething will give so much pleasure, 
to so many people, for so long a time, at so little cost, as a 
Columbia Graphophone—$20 to$200. Send for catalog. 
Stores or Dealers in All Cities 
HEADQUARTERS FOR CANADA: 40 Melinda Street, Toronto, Ont. 
DEALERS WANTED—Exclusive selling rights given 
where we are not properly represented. 
JOBBERS WANTED—Exclusive Columbiajobbing rights 
open in choice territory, 
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ore Than a Million a Week Cigculation 


Three Styles 


Touring Cars 
Tourabouts 
Roadsters 


ver 1,000 


Price, 


The time for argument is past. We invite you now 
to judge this car by performance. 
More than 1,000 owners—everywhere—are now run- 


ning these cars. 


Praise or attack are immaterial now. 


They’ll say what the cars can do. 


Facts speak 


louder than theories when a thousand cars are running. 
A score of great records—both for speed and endur- 
ance—have already been won by our ‘‘30.”’ 
For 100 days, one of these cars made four trips daily 


between Detroit and Pontiac—208 miles a day. 


It ran 


20,800 miles without a single mechanical mishap. It 


did) not “miss«a day or 4 


The Two-Bearing 
Crank Shaft 


People who want to sell other cars talk 
about our two-bearing crank shaft. They are 
anxiously watching for one to give out. 

They will be disappointed. 

It has been tested, at the University of 
Michigan, under eight times the load that it 
gets in the car. 

It has been tested for years in Europe, and 
has come to be widely adopted. It has been 
tested in Belgium, for 25,000 miles, on a motor 
of 96 horse power. 

It has been tested for years on hundreds of 
4-cylinder cabs put out by Thomas of Buffalo, 
and without a single mishap. 

No amount of talk against the two-bearing 
crank shaft by persons whose self interest leads 
them into prejudice can offset the fact that this 
shaft withstands every test of experiment and 
use. Some people may have a ¢heory that our 
two-bearing crank shafts will break. But the 
fact is, they don’t —and won’t. 1,000 of these 
crank shafts are in use and are giving entire 
satisfaction. Not one has broken. 


You can’t break them. We will let any buyer 
write his own guarantee on our two-bearing 
crank shaft. 


A long bonnet does not make the car go. 
Neither does a short bonnet. It’s the motor 
under the bonnet. 


But a short bonnet does allow of hanging the 
body between the axles. That means ease in 
riding. Every useless inch put into the bonnet 
means one lost somewhere else. When you make 
the bonnet an inch longer than it need be, you 
must either skimp the body an inch, or shove it 
back over the rear axle, where it will ride hard. 


trip in all those 100 days of 


The short bonnet has long been the best 
European practice. On all the best light cars 
of Europe you find the short bonnet and sus- 
pended body as in the ‘3o.”’ 


We are talking only of light 30 h. p. cars. 


Two ball bearings cannot get, out of line. 
More than two are hard to keep in line. 


Four Cylinders 
En Bloc 


Rivals who still cling to separate cylinders 
denounce the fact that ours are cast together. 


Many of the most successful foreign makers 
have used the en bloc cylinders for years in 
their light cars, They are used in the Hotchkiss, 
Mors, Fiat, Unic, Beatrix, Delahaye, Aster 
and other great European cars. A number of 
American builders are now following our lead 
in cylinder castings. 


Separate _cylinders waste room—make the 
short hood impossible, and every extra inch in 
the hood means an inch less in the tonneau. 


Cylinders en bloc are immensely light and 
compact. They are rigid. They allow ample 
water space and aid circulation. 


But rivals say, ‘‘ Think of the cost of replace- 
ment.’”? That’s too rare to consider. But we 
will sell you four new cylinders, if you ever 
need them, for $35. That answers all. 


When you come to the Chicago Show it would 
please us very much to have you bring a good engi- 
neer along with you. Let him examine our features 
and compare them with others. Competitors will 
argue all sorts of chimerical things. Ask a good 
engineer for the truth. 


$1500 


rain and shine and snow. 


in actual use. 
than we can make. 
one. 


February 1-6. 


The Chalmers-Detroit ‘‘Forty”’ 
needs no advertisement. For years 
it has held first place among medium- 
priced cars. And the fact that we 
make it, and that Mr. Coffin designed 
it, is the best guarantee we can pos- 
sibly offer of what our ‘‘30”’’ is. 

The ‘‘Forty’’ is the speediest, 
quietest, most economical car of its 
class. No similar car has made so 
many records in hill climbing, speed 
and endurance. It has amply proved 
its supremacy. 


Chalmers-Detroit Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Formerly E. R. Thomas-Detroit Co. 


(Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers) 
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It had been driven more than — 
6,000 miles before it started on the 20,800 mile trip. No 
other car at any price ever made such a record. 

Last June when we first announced this astounding 
car, the facts seemed too good to be true. 
scarcely believe that such a car—the most up-to-date car 
on the market—could be sold for $1500. 

Now more than one-third of our possible output is 
Our dealers are -asking for more cars 
Don’t wait too long if you want 
See them at the Chicago Show in Coliseum Annex, 


Chalmers-Detroit “Forty” 


Formerly Thomas-Detroit Forty 


This is the Roadster— Made also as a Touring Car. 


One could 


About half of our output of 19 
models have been already delivered. 
We shall probably fall several hun- 
dred cars short of meeting demands 
as we did last year. Yet the demanc 
is created, almost solely, by what 
users say to each other. 7. 

Made in two styles—Touring 
and Roadster— price $2750. 
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CUT THIS OUT 
j Cxalmers-Detroit Motor Gog : 
Detroit, Mit 
Mail your new catalog to 4 
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WENTY-FIVE 
men have been 
Presidents of 

the United States, and twenty-four of 
them didn’t know whether jiu-jitsu was 
a cough medicine or a state of mind. 
It isn’t likely this will interfere with 
the proper historical appreciation—or 
depreciation—of these eminent Ameri- 
cans, and the fact is set down here 
merely to emphasize the further fact 
that one of these Presidents, the present 
one, has dwelt in no such darkness. 
He knows what jiu-jitsu is. Also, 
he has intimate knowledge of all other 
systems of physical attack and defense 
and all methods of physical exercise 
and exertion, and has practiced most 
of them while in the White House, stop- 
ping just short of turning flipflaps and 
doing the giant swing; not because he 
wouldn’t like to do the giant swing or 
revolve on the horizontal bars, but 
because age and weight have so handi- 
upped desire that he cannot. The spirit is extraordinarily willing, but when one has 
‘ached fifty and one’s weight lingers near two hundred, those feats of strength and 
(ill that allow the feet to remain on or near the ground must be favored. Candid 
oservers of White House activity for the past seven years must mildly regret this. 
he only touch that seems lacking would have been added if the President had been 
le to throw a double somersault when coming downstairs to a reception, to the tune 
| Hail to the Chief, or gyrate rapidly on the convenient arm of a chandelier, thus 
(lding force and significance to a pronouncement. 
) But why carp? Surely we have had much and should be content. The past seven 
vars in the White House have been full and strenuous ones, not alone in the manner 
| which the constitutional—and sometimes extraconstitutional—duties have been 
irried through, but, also, in those minor activities that have made a universal 
eakfast-table bromide of the remark, as the morning paper is unfolded: ‘‘ Well, let’s 
‘e what Teddy has been up to now.” 
_ When the calm and contemplative historians of the future are making their analyses 
( the character and career of the President, and have finished the chapters relating 
| his official acts and attempts, which will occupy them for a considerable period, 
‘ey must devote as much time to those lesser agilities of mind and body that have 
(tertained the world since the President came to the White House, or their diagnoses 
( the man will be incomplete and misleading. Incessant mental activity and incessant 
jtysical activity are rarely combined in one man, but with Mr. Roosevelt the coalition 
imore than a combination. It is a merger. His mind takes a long, running jump 
ito an abstruse problem of statecraft, just as his body takes a long, running jump into 
le Georgetown Canal if he wants to get across without walking to a bridge. There 
ii’t a minute when he is not revolving rapidly, and it makes no difference what the 
‘bject at hand may be—a problem of government or shooting at a mark. 
| We had been used, before Mr. Roosevelt became Chief Executive, to solemn and 
‘gregated Presidents, who toiled in the White House and who took the air 
ccumspectly, either in a carriage or through 
te medium of a dignified stroll, appearing in 
\tblie at stated intervals impressed with the 
(res, responsibilities and duties of their high 
(tate. When Roosevelt came things changed 
‘th a bang. We then entered on an era of 
Ip-hip-hooray. The solemn and segregated 
jrt of it was kicked out the back door, not to 
tcurn while the President remained. It has 
len full speed ahead from the time he chased 
photographer who was trying to take his 
:ture when he was walking home from church 
¢ the first Sunday after he became President, 
He now. 
Those who knew the President when he was 
vil Service Commissioner and Assistant Secre- 
ty of the Navy were aware of his fondness 
{- outdoor exercise of all kinds, but it attracted 
more attention than did the bicycle riding of 
- Secretary Adee of the State Depart- 
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‘They Call Him the Little Father. He is More 
_ Than That—He is the Whole Durn Family 


nteelt a Civil Service Commissioner wants 
walk out in the country in a rainstorm far be 
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The Minor Activities of a Major President 
By SAMUEL G. BLYTHE 


it from any person 
to stop him, and far 
be it from any person 
to think twice about it; but if a President of the United States dog-trots off through 
Rock Creek Park it immediately becomes a matter of moment. Washington, 
accustomed to sedate and sedentary Presidents, expected Roosevelt to become sedate 
and sedentary. Washington got a rude jolt. The President was, and is, about as 
sedate and sedentary as a dog with a tin can tied to its tail. 

The awakening came before he had been in the White House a week. One afternoon, 
when it was raining, he appeared in his old clothes and beckoned a couple of tight-shoed, 
carefully-creased sleuths who were of his body-guard to come along. He jumped 
out in the rain, struck a five-mile-an-hour gait and walked those tight-shoed and 
carefully-creased sleuths until their feet felt as big as watermelons and as hot as 
tamales, and their careful creases were pulped. ‘‘ Bully!” said the President, as he 
jogged in about 
seven o’clock, with 
the sleuths slimp- 
ing behind. 

It has been 
“Bully!”’ ever 
since. Very few 
days have passed, 
when Mr. Roose- 
velt* has been in 
Washington, with- 
out a ride ora walk 
in the afternoon. 
These excursions 
soon became the 
typical Roosevelt 
test for the survi- 
val of the fittest. 
If he liked you he 
asked you to walk 
with him. If you 
got home with him, 
in fairly good con- 
dition, you could 
go again. If you 
didn’t you became a near-weakling, at least, and the Presidential mind entertained 
lingering suspicions of your probity and rectitude. 

Early in his first year he took Secretary Root to try him out. With great canniness 
the President invited the calm and unimpassioned Secretary of War to take a drive 
with him. Root appeared, frock-coated, patent-leather-shoed, immaculate and languid. 
They rode to Cabin John Bridge, eight miles away. They stopped to examine a 
curious rock formation. The President delivered a little lecture on geology. The 
coachman drove away. Presently the lecture was concluded. ‘‘ Where’s the carriage?” 
asked the unsuspecting Root. ‘Oh,’ replied the President, ‘‘it has gone on a bit, I 
suspect. Let us walk along.” 

They walked along. The President suggested a short-cut through the woods. 
Secretary Root had to be game. Then, when well off the road, the President let out 
a link or two and they pelted in to the White House, E. Root, frock-coated, 
patent-leather-shoed and immaculate, arriving 
in a state of sartorial disintegration and phys- 
ical wreck. The President laughed. ‘“‘Do you 
good,” he said. 

From that time to this there has been a long 
line of distinguished servants of the country, 
of visitors to the White House, of patriots and 
protagonists, who have been walking with the 
President. There was the time when Robert 
Bacon, fresh from Wall Street, and newly-made 
Assistant Secretary of State, was summoned to 
the President. Bacon had been stroke oar of his 
crew. He is tall and husky, but he was then 
innocent. He arrived, frock-coated, silk-hatted, 
and otherwise au fait. ‘‘We’ll take a stroll,” 
said the President. They did. They took a 
twelve-mile stroll, and in the middle of it they 
came to the canal. ‘‘There’s a bridge up 
here a mile or so,’”’ said the perspiring Bacon. 
“Pshaw!”’ replied the President. ‘“‘Let’s go 
across here,’’ and he hopped into the cold canal 
and waded across, Bacon gave one despairing 
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look at the bridge in the foggy 
distance and hopped in himself. 
The water was not more than 
four feet deep and they got 
across nicely—that is, the 
President got across nicely, but 
Bacon wasn’t so nice when he 
came out. They say when the 
Assistant Secretary of State 
reached his home that night he 
looked like a man who had 
dressed up for a party and had 
been run over by a street 
sweeper and a sprinkling cart 
while on his way to the function. 

The President likes to walk 
in the rain and the snow. Any 
time he thinks the weather is 
too bad for riding he goes out 
on foot. He is extremely care- 
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ful of his horses, but that is as 
far as his concern goes, for any 
friend on whom he can lay his clutches is pressed into 
service for a walk. Seven years of experience have made 
all but the regulars extremely wary. When General 
Leonard Wood is here he is always ready, and he and 
General Bell are the two men who can give the President 
more than he likes of his own medicine. The secret serv- 
ice sleuths are the men who suffer most. They are 
compelled to be well and carefully dressed, for they stand 
in the outside offices, watching the people who call. When 
nobody else is available the President grabs Jimmie Sloan 
or some other of his guards, grabs and says, “Come on,” 
and away they go, the sleuths not knowing whether they 
will walk a few blocks up the street or trudge ten or twelve 
miles across country. Pinchot, Garfield, Murray and a few 
others have become experts at climbing over fences, hurd- 
ling timber and plugging through mud and across rough 
country. With most of the others a summons to take a 
little stroll with the President means a couple of days of 
arnica and bed. 

Mr. Roosevelt thinks the grandest exercises that have 
been contrived by man are walking and horseback riding. 
Probably he is right, but it is hard to convince a 
statesman who aspires for favor, and who hasn’t 
walked ten blocks consecutively for twenty years 
or been on a horse’s back since he was a boy, that 
there are not other diversions equally satisfactory. 
The President contends that every man who is 
fit for anything should be able to lope through 
the woods for hours without tiring and pound for 
miles at a hard gallop. This contention brought 
about the recent orders to army and naval officers 
providing for physical tests. Walk fifty miles in 
three days or ride ninety miles in the same time, 
said the President to paunchy officers who had 
done most of their riding, since the early days 
of their service, in swivel chairs. It was like 
telling a flock of curates to go up in a balloon. 


Dodging the Secret Service Men 


TILL, he wasn’t asking the officers to do any- 
thing he did not do. To prove it he took a 
company of heroes who have been doing desk duty 
in Washington for long periods out through Rock 
Creek Park a time ago. He led the way. He 
chased those reluctant and stertorous soldiers up 
hills and jumped them over precipices. He shooed 
them along the roads and galloped them through 
the woods. He waded them in creeks and ran 
them down mountains. He leaped them from 
crag to crag and back again. Not one could 
protest. Not one could falter. But next morning, 
when they tried to get out of their beds, the 
screams of those gallant defenders of the country 
could be heard for miles. 

He has done more of this sort of thing during 
the past two years. Every time he gets an oppor- 
tunity to get out in the rain he goes, and some 
poor, footsore, leaden-hearted conscript goes with 
him. On his forty-ninth birthday he walked to 
Grace Church in the morning and walked back 
again, in a heavy rain, and at five o’clock that 
afternoon he went out for a tramp with Jimmie 
Sloan. It rained all the time he was out. He 
returned splashed with mud, but hilariously 
happy, and he had walked eighteen miles! 

During his seven years in Washington he has 
taken scores of similar excursions. One of his 
great delights is to lose his sleuth friends. Many 
times he has eluded them and pounded in home 
alone, while the distracted detectives have searched 
the woods and coverts for their charge, and have 
been compelled to wander in sheepishly to hear 
the President laugh at them. He knows every 
inch of the country around Washington and has 
walked over most of it. And, being a self-reliant 
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person, he carries a pistol in his hip pocket, ready for any 
emergency that may arise. 

On fine days any person who is handy and can ride is 
offered a horse. Regiments of visitors at the White House 
have gone out for pleasant canters with the President, to 
find their pleasant canters turned to hard, heart-breaking, 
cross-country rides, with the President clattering ahead, 
his orderly pounding along just as wildly, and the visitor 
forced to keep the pace or be disgraced. One of his par- 
ticular delights is to get the very dignified and very 
conventional Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, of Massachu- 
setts, out with him. Senator Lodge rides a horse as he 
does everything else—with a full knowledge of the distine- 
tion he is conferring on the horse. Likewise, he rides a 
horse in a fine, crusted, aristocratic manner, Bostonwise. 
When the President gets Senator Lodge out on a lonely 
road he is very likely to let out .a cowboy ‘‘ Yip-e-e-e!”’ 
and larrup the Lodge horse with his crop. This adds to 
the President’s enjoyment, if not to the Senator’s. 

When Prince Henry was here in 1902 the President 
asked that placid, German near-king to go for a ride. It 
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was raining, but, probably, t 
President didn’t think it y 
to yank Prince Henry throug 
the Georgetown Canal, althoug 
why he hesitated is one of th 
Rooseveltian mysteries. Atan 
rate, Prince Henry, being some 
what astonished, but gam 
accepted, and the horses wer 
brought around. Then th 
President of the United State 
took the brother of the Kais. 
out for a sixteen-mile gallo; 
through mud and across cour 
try, that made that eminer 
visitor to our shores think } 
was on a cavalry charge—if 
sailor can think in those tern 
—through a morass. He rod 
the Prince to a frazzle. Whe 
they got back to the Whit 
House they were wet throug 
and splashed with mud from head to foot, and Prin 
Henry spent the evening muttering through his hear 
the German equivalent for “‘’Pon my word.” 

There are hurdles built down by the Washington Mo: 
ument where the President practices jumping his hors 
when there are not too many persons about, and he ai: 
hurdles in a clear space by one of the Rock Creek road 
where he frequently puts his horses over the bars. E 
was photographed out there some years ago, jumpir 
Bleistein, one of his chargers, and those photograp! 
have been printed all over the world. Captious horsem« 
have said.the President is not a skilled rider, and he m: 
not be, but the essential fact seems to be that he stays: 
his horses and can, on occasion, get them over the rai 
which may not be Art, but which is Practicability. On 
or twice he has been thrown. One day he appeared int 
White House with one side of his face blackened a1 
bruised, and admitted his horse had stepped into a hole 
a bridge and had dumped him. On another day the hor 
dropped him into Rock Creek, but he was hurt very lit 
on either occasion. When General Brugere and the oth 
Frenchmen who came to unveil the Rochambe 
statue were here, the President took them ridi 
and repeated the Prince Henry dose. Dozens 
other distinguished visitors, who prided themsely 
on their ability to stick on a horse, have had t 
same experience. The President rides with | 
army saddle, and when he is riding, wants to ric 
The canter and the trot may suit others, but 
takes his on the gallop, always with an orde1 
from the cavalry service, no matter who may 
in the party. - a 


The Tennis Cabinet in Action 


ENNIS is the President’s other principal o1 
door exercise. Early in his first term he hai 
tennis court built just behind the executive offi 
and screened from the street. Here the Ten 
Cabinet performs. Pinchot, Garfield, Murr 
Winthrop, Bacon and Cooley are drafted, a 
Ambassador Jusserand frequently comes. 1 
President is only a fair tennis player. He 
short-sighted and rather heavy, but he playsw 
intense enthusiasm and incessant activity, 
matter whether he is strictly scientific orn 
The members of the Tennis Cabinet are always 
tap. Most of them are now mourning beeca 
they didn’t learn to play golf when they lear 
to play tennis, inasmuch as, in the next Adm 
istration, there will be little tennis and much g 
Mr. Taft not being built for tennis, unless, f 
chance, he might be used for the net. 1 
President’s most distinguished opponent was 
Bishop of London. Alford W. Cooley, Assist 
Attorney-General, was the President’s part 
and Secretary Garfield played with the Bish 
Nobody knows yet who won, but it has b 
cautiously intimated that both the Bishop ¢ 
the President did. When the weather is good 
President plays tennis two or three times a Wé 
Early in 1902 there were mysterious hints t 
the President was practicing some new system 
acrobatics. A husky stranger was seen to g01 
the White House each night at eight o’clock, 2 
presently, from the old Cabinet room there ¢ 
a succession of grunts, thumps, snorts and sho 
It soon developed that the husky stranger 
J. J. O’Brien, of Boston, who had been in Ja 
and had learned the rudiments of jiu-jitsu. M 
over, O’Brien was a wrestler of, some skill 
was teaching jiu-jitsu to the President, am 
the intervals between the lessons in that plea! 
method of throwing a gentleman over your 
and breaking his neck, was going to the mat’ 
(Concluded on Page 21) | 
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Young Wallingford , 


y 


onducts a Unique 
_ Speculation in 
-enuine Black Mud 


A one knobby, yellow horse and driven 
i& by a decrepit patriarch of sixty, 
(pped with a groan and a creak and a 
al rattle at the door of the weather- 
ten Atlas Hotel, and a grocery “drum- 
ir,” a beardless youth with pink cheeks, 
taped hastily out and rushed into the 
an but bare little office, followed as 
stily by a grizzled veteran of the road who 
(1 dry-goodsand notions and wore gaudy 
‘ing clothes. The third passenger, a 
(pendously large young man, emerged 
‘ch more slowly. He was dressed in a 
“en summer suit of ineffable fabric, wore 
“en low shoes, green silk hose, a green 
¢, hat, and a green bow tie, below which, 
he bosom of his green silk negligee shirt, 
‘wed a huge diamond. Richness and 
yness were the very essence of him, and the aged driver, 
<ognizing true worth when he saw it, gave a jerk at his 
st-crusted old cap as he addressed him. 
'’'Tain’t no use to hurry now,” he quavered. 
‘er two’ll have the good rooms.” 

The large young man, from natural impulse, followed 
rmmediately. There was no one behind the little coun- 
¢- but the young grocery drummer, having hastily 
rpected the sparse entries of the preceding days, had 
cistered himself for room two. 

’ There ain’t a transient in the house, Billy,”’ he said, 
ining to the dry-goods and notion salesman, ‘‘so I'll just 
’; you down for number three.’’ 

A buxom young woman came out of the adjoining 
ling-room, wiping her red hands and arms upon a 
vier-spattered gingham apron. 

| Three of us, Molly,” said the older salesman. “Hustle 
i the dinner,” and out of pure friendliness he started to 
lick her under the chin; whereat she wheeled and 
loped him a resounding whack and ran away laughing. 
lis vigorous retort, being entirely expected, was passed 
vhout comment, and the two commercial travelers took 
their coats to “ wash up”’ at the tin basins in the corner. 
[2 aged driver, intercepting them to collect, came in to 
| large young man, who, noting the custom, had already 
useribed his name with a flourish upon the register as 
| Rufus Wallingford, New York and Boston.” 

i Two shillin’,” quavered the ancient driver at his elbow. 
Nallingford gave him twice the amount he asked for, 
il the old man was galvanized into instant fluttering 
uivity. He darted out of the door with surprising agility, 
iL returned with two pieces of Wallingford’s bright and 
Fung luggage, which he surveyed reverently as he placed 
1m in front of the counter. Two more pieces, equally 
1, he brought, and on the third trip the proprietor’s son, 
Lrawny boy of fifteen, clad in hickory shirt, blue overalls 
| plow shoes, and with his sleeves rolled up to his shoul- 
lis, helped him in with Wallingford’s big sole-leather 
sser trunk. 

Gee!” said the boy to Wallingford, beaming upon this 
uty of expensive baggage. ‘‘ What do you sell?” 

. White elephants, son,” replied Wallingford, so gravely 
At the boy took two minutes to decide that the rich 
linger was “fresh.” 


\ ja old carryall, drawn by 
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At the Gate Stood, Bare-Headed, a Dark-Haired and Strikingly Pretty Girl 


It was not until dinner was called that any one dis- 
played the least interest in the register, and then the pro- 
prietor, a tall, cowboy-like man, with drooping mustaches 
and a weather-browned face, came in with his trousers 
tucked into his top boots. 

“Hello, Joe! Hello, Billy!” he said, nodding to the two 
traveling men. ‘‘ How’s business?”’ 

“Rotten!” returned the grocery drummer. 

“Fine!”’ asserted the dry-goods salesman. ‘‘ Our house 
hasn’t done so much business in five years.’”’ Sotto voce, 
he turned to the young drummer. ‘‘ Never give it away 
that business is on the bum,” he said out of his years of 
experience. 

The tall proprietor examined the impressively groomed 
Wallingford and his impressive luggage with some curios- 
ity, and went behind the little counter to inspect the 
register. 

“‘T’d like two rooms and a bath,” said Wallingford, as 
the other looked up thoughtfully. 

“Two! Two?” repeated Jim Ranger, looking about the 
room. ‘‘Some ladies with you? Mother orsister, maybe?” 

“‘No,’’ answered Wallingford, smiling. “A bedroom and 
sitting-room and a bath for myself.”’ 

“Sitting-room?”’ repeated the proprietor. “‘ You know, 
you can use this office to sit in till afterthe 11:10’s in every 
night, and then the parlor’s ” He hesitated, and, see- 
ing the unresponsive look upon his guest’s face, he added 
hastily: “Oh, well, I reckon I can fix it. We can move a 
bed out of number five, and I’ll have the bathtub and the 
water sent up as soon as you need it. This is wash day, 
you know, and they’ve got the rinse water in it. I reckon 
you won’t want it before tonight, though.” 

“No,” said J. Rufus quietly, and sighed. 


IT 


MMEDIATELY after lunch, J. Rufus, inquiring again 
for the proprietor, was told by Molly that he was in the 
barn, indicating its direction with a vague wave of her 
thumb. Wallingford went out to the enormous red barn, 
its timbers as firm as those of the hotel were flimsy, its 
lines as rigidly perpendicular as those of the hotel were out 
of plumb, its doors and windows as square-angled as those 
of the hotel were askew. Across its wide front doors, open- 
ing upon the same wide, cracked old stone sidewalk as the 
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hotel, was a big sign kept fresh and bright: J. H. RANGER, 
LIVERY AND SALES STABLES. Here Wallingford found the 
proprietor and the brawny boy in the middle of the wide 
barn floor, in earnest consultation over the bruised hock of 
a fine, big, draft horse. 

“Td like to get a good team and a driver for this after- 
noon,” observed Wallingford. 

““You’ve come to the right place,’”’ declared Jim Ranger 
heartily, and when he straightened up he no longer looked 
awkward and out of place, as he had in the hotel office, but 
seemed a graceful part of the surrounding picture. ‘Bob, 
get out that little sorrel team and hitch it up to the new 
buggy for the gentleman,” and as Bob sprang away with 
alacrity he turned to Wallingford. ‘‘They’re not much to 
look at, that sorrel team,”’ he explained, “‘ but they can go 
like a couple of rats, all day, at a good, steady clip, up 
hill and down.” 

“Fine,” said Wallingford, who was somewhat of a con- 
noisseur in horses, and he surveyed the under-sized, lithe- 
limbed, rough-coated sorrels with approval as they were 
brought stamping out of their stalls, though, as he climbed 
into his place, he regretted that they were not more in 
keeping with the handsome buggy. 

““Which way?” asked Bob, as he gathered up the reins. 

“The country just outside of town, in all directions,”’ 
directed Wallingford briefly. 

“All right,”’ said Bob with a click to the little horses, 
and clattering out of the door they turned to the right, 
away from the broad, shady street of old maples, and were 
almost at once in the country. For a mile or two there 
were gently undulating farms of rich, black loam, and these 
Wallingford inspected in careful turn. 

‘Seems to be good land about here,” he observed. 

“Best in the world,’ said the youngster. ‘‘Was you 
thinkin’ of buyin’ a farm?” 

Wallingford smiled and shook his head. 

“T scarcely think so,’’ he replied. 

“’Twouldn’t do you any good if you was,’’ retorted 
Bob. ‘There ain’t a farm hereabouts for sale.”’ 

To prove it, he pointed out the extent of each farm, gave 
the name of its owner and told how much he was worth, to 
all of which Wallingford listened most intently. 

They had been driving to the east, but, coming to a fork 
in the road leading to the north, Bob took that turning 
without instructions, still chattering his local Bradstreet. 
Along this road was again rich and smiling farm land, but 
Wallingford, seeming throughout the drive to be eagerly 
searching for something, evinced a new interest when they 
came to a grove of slender, straight-trunked trees. 

“Old man Mescott gets a hundred gallons of maple 
syrup out of that grove every spring,” said Bob in answer 
toa query. ‘He gets two dollars a gallon, then he stays 
drunk till plumb the middle of summer. Was you thinkin’ 
of buyin’ a maple grove?” 

Wallingford looked back in thoughtful speculation, but 
ended by shaking his head, more to himself than to Bob. 

They passed through a woods. 

“Good timber land that,’”’ suggested Wallingford. 

‘Good timber land! I should say it was,’’ said Bob. 
“There’s nigh a hundred big walnut trees back in there a 
ways, to say nothing of all the fine oak an’ hick’ry, but old 
man Cass won’t touch an axe to anything but underbrush. 
He says he’s goin’ to will ’em to his grandchildren, and by 
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the time they grow up it’ll be worth their weight in money. 
Was you thinkin’ of buyin’ some timber land?” 

Wallingford again hesitated over that question, but 
finally stated that he was not. 

“Here’s the north road back into town,” said Bob, as 
they came to a crossroad, and as they gained the top of the 
elevation they could look down and see, a mile or so away, 
the little town, its gray roofs and red chimneys peeping 
from out its sheltering of green leaves. Just beyond the 
intersection the side of the hill had been cut away, and 
clean, loose gravel lay there in a broad mass. Wallingford 
had Bob halt while he inspected this. 

“Good gravel bank,”’ he commented. 

“T reckon it is,” agreed Bob. ‘‘They come clear over 
from Highville and from Appletown and even from 
Jenkins Corners to get that gravel, and Tom Kerrick 
dresses his whole family off of that bank. He wouldn’t 
sell it for any money. Was you thinkin’ of buying a gravel 
bank, mister?” 

Instead of replying, Wallingford indicated another 
broken hillside farther on, where shale rock had slipped 
loosely down, like a disintegrated slate roof, to a seeping 
hollow. : 

“Ts that stone good for anything?” he asked. 

“ Nothing in the world,” replied Bob. “It rots right up. 
If you was thinkin’ of buyin’ a stone quarry now, there’s a 
fine one up the north road yander.”’ 

Wallingford laughed and shook his head. 

“T wasn’t thinking of buying a stone quarry,” said he. 

Bob Ranger looked shrewdly and yet half-impatiently 
at the big young man by his side. 

“You're thinkin’ 0’ buyin’ somethin’; I know that,” he 
opined. 

Wallingford chuckled and dropped his big, plump hand 
on the other’s shoulder. 

“Blephant hay only,” he kindly explained; ‘just ele- 
phant hay for white elephants,” whereat the inquisitive 
Bob, mumbling something to himself about “freshness,” 
relapsed into hurt silence. 

In this silence they passed far to the northwest of the 
town, and a much-gullied highway led them down toward 
the broader west road. Here again, as they headed 
straight in to Blakeville with their backs to the descending 
sun, were gently undulating farm lands, but about half a 
mile out of town they came to a wide expanse of black 
swamp, where cattails and calamus held sole possession. 
Before thisswamp Wallingford paused in long and thought- 
ful contemplation. 

“Who owns this?” he asked. 

“Jonas Bubble,’’ answered Bob, recovering cheerfully 
from his late rebuff. ‘‘Gosh! He’s the richest man in 
these parts. Owns three hundred acres of this fine farmin’ 
land we just passed, owns the mill down yander by the 
railroad station, has a hide and seed and implement store 
uptown, and lives in the finest house anywhere around 
Blakeville, regular city house. That’s it, on ahead. Was 
you thinkin’ 0’ buyin’ some swamp land?” 

To this Wallingford made no reply. He was gazing 
backward over that useless little valley, its black waters 
now turned velvet crimson as they caught the slant of the 
reddening sun. 

‘‘Here’s Jonas Bubble’s house,’’ said Bob presently. 

It was the first house outside of Blakeville—a big, 
square, pretentious-looking place, with a two-story porch 
in front and a quantity of scroll-sawed ornaments on eaves 
and gables and ridges, on windows and doors and cornices, 
and with bright brass lightning-rods projecting upward 
from every prominence. At the gate stood, bare-headed, 
a dark-haired and strikingly pretty girl, with a rarely olive- 
tinted complexion, through which, upon her oval cheeks, 
glowed a clear, roseate under tint. She was fairly slender, 
but well rounded, too, and very graceful. 

“Hello, Fannie!” called Bob, with a jerk at his flat- 
brimmed straw hat. 

“Hello, Bob!” she replied with equal heartiness, her 
bright eyes, however, fixed in inquiring curiosity upon the 
stranger. 

“That’s Jonas Bubble’s girl,’ explained Bob, as they 
drove on. ‘‘She’s a good looker, but she won’t spoon.” 

Wallingford, grinning over the fatal defect in Fannie 
Bubble, looked back at the girl. 

“She would make a Casino chorus look like a row of 
Hallowe’en confectionery junk,’”’ he admitted. 

‘Fannie, come right in here and get supper!” shrilled a 
harsh voice, and in the doorway of the Bubble homestead 
they saw an overly-plump figure in a green silk dress. 

“Gosh!” said Bob, and hit one of the little sorrel horses 
a vindictive clip. “That’s Fannie’s stepmother. Jonas 
Bubble married his hired girl two years ago, and now they 
don’t hire any. She makes Fannie do the work.” 


III 


HAT evening, after supper, Wallingford sat on one of the 
broad, cane-seated chairs in front of the Atlas Hotel, 
smoking a big, black cigar from his own private store, and 
watched the regular evening parade go by. They came, 
two by two, the girls of the village, up one side of Maple 
Street, passed the Atlas Hotel, crossed over at the corner 


of the livery stable, went down past the big store and as 
far as the Campbellite church, where they crossed again and 
began a new round; and each time they passed the Atlas 
Hotel they giggled, or they talked loudly, or pushed each 
other, or did something to enlarge themselves in the tran- 
sient eye. The grocery drummer and the dry-goods sales- 
man sat together, a little aloof from J. Rufus, and presently 
began saying flippant things to the girls as they passed. A 
wake of giggles, after each such occasion, frothed across 
the street at the livery-stable corner, and down toward the 
Campbellite church. 

Molly presently slipped out of the garden gate and went 
down Maple Street by herself. Within twenty minutes 
she, too, had joined the parade, and with her was Fannie 
Bubble. As these passed the Atlas Hotel both the drum- 
mers got up. 

“Hello, Molly,” said the grocery drummer. ‘I’ve been 
waiting for you since Hector was a pup,” and he caught 
her arm, while the dry-goods salesman advanced a little 
uncertainly. 

“You tend to your own business, Joe Cling,’’ ordered 
Molly, jerking her arm away, but nevertheless giving an 
inquiring glance toward her companion. That rigid 
young lady, however, was looking straight ahead. She 
was standing just in front of Wallingford. 
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“Come on,” coaxed the grocery drummer; “I do 
bite. Grab hold there on the other side, Billy.” 

Miss Bubble, however, was still looking so uncomp 
misingly straight ahead that Billy hesitated, and the wi 
ing enough Molly, seeing that the conference had “stru 
a snag,”’ took matters into her own vigorous hands aga 

“You're too fresh!” she admonished the grocery dru 
mer. ‘Let go my arm, I tell you. Come on, Fannie,”a 
she flounced away with her companion, turning into t 
gate of the hotel garden. Miss Fannie cast back a ecuric 
glance, not at the grocery drummer nor the veteran di 
goods salesman, but at the quiet J. Rufus. 

The discomfited transients gave short laughs of chag 
and went back to their seats, but the grocery drummer y 
too young to be daunted for long, and by the time anotl 
section or two of the giggling parade had passed them 
was ready for a second attempt. One couple, a tall, t} 
girl and a short, chubby one, who had now made the cire 
three times, came sweeping past again, exchanging Ww 
each other hilarious persiflage which was calculated 
attract and tempt. is 

“‘ Wait a minute,” said the grocery drummer to his eo 
panion. _ 

He dashed straight across the street, and under 1 
shadow of the big elm intercepted the long and sh 
couple. There was a parley in which the girls two 
three times started to walk away, a further parley 
which they consented to stand still, a loud male guff 
mingled with a succession of shrill giggles, then sudde 
the grocery salesman called: 

“Come on, Billy!” 

The dry-goods man half arose from his chair and h 
tated. a 

“Come on, Billy!” again invited the grocery drumn 
““We’re going down to wade in the brook.” 3 

A particularly high-pitched set of giggles followed t 
tremendous joke, and Billy, his timid scruples finally 0 
come, went across the street, a ridiculous figure with 
ancient body and his youthful clothes. Neverthel 
Wallingford felt just a trifle lonesome as he watched 
traveling companions of the afternoon go sauntering do 
the street in company which, if silly, was at least hum 
While he regretted Broadway, Bob Ranger, dressed 
whit different from his attire of the afternoon, except t 
his sleeves were rolled down, came out of the hotel 
stood for an undecided moment in front of the door. 

“Hello, Bob!” hailed Wallingford cordially, glad to 
any face he knew. ‘‘Do you smoke?” : 

“Reckon I do,” said Bob. ‘I was thinkin’ just 
minute of walkin’ down to Bud Hegler’s for some stogi 

“Sit down and have a cigar,’’ offered Wallingford, } 
ducing a companion to the one he was then enjoying. 

Bob took that cigar and smelled it; he measured 
length, its weight, and felt its firmness. 

“Tt ain’t got any band on it, but 
straight ten-center,”’ he opined. 

“Tl buy you all you can get me of that brand i 
quarter apiece,” offered Wallingford. 

“S80?” said Bob, looking at it doubtfully. “TI ree 
I’d better save this for Sunday.” 

“No, smoke it now. I'll give you another one for § 
day,” promised Wallingford, and he lit a match, wh 
upon Bob, biting the end off the cigar with his str 
white teeth, moistened it all over with his tongue to! 
the curl of the wrapper down. . é, 

With vast gratification he sat down to enjoy that < 
inspiring cigar, and, by way of being entertaining, pa' 
comment upon the passing parade—frank, ingenio 
told bits of personal history which would have been st 
ling to one who had imbibed the conventional idea 
all country folk are without guile. Wallingford was 
so much shocked by these revelations, however, 2! 
might have been, for he had himself been raised in a ¢ 
try town, though one not so small as Blakeville. 

It was while Bob was in the midst of this more or 
profane history that Molly and Fannie Bubble came 

of the gate. ! 

“Come here, Molly,” invited Bob; “I want to ix 
duce you to a friend of mine. He’s going to stop | 
quite along time. Mr. Wallingford—Molly; Miss Bu 
—Mr. Wallingford. Come on; let’s all take a walk,” 
confidently taking Molly’s arm he started up the cros: 
leaving Miss Bubble to Wallingford. 

“Tt’s a beautiful evening, isn’t it?” said Fannie 
Wallingford caught step with her. 


I reckon that 


IV 


A ere had to hark back. Time had 
when the line of conversation which went with - 
Bubble’s opening remark had been as familiar to hi 
his own safety razor, but of late he had been entertai 
such characters as Beauty Phillips—the sensation 0} 
Pink Canary, recently married to Anthracite Jol 
Shafts, of Pittsburg—and conversation with the Be 
had consisted of lightning-witted search through the 
of the earth and the seas therein for extravagant hj 
bole and metaphor. Harking back was so difficult 
J. Rufus gave it up. = 


- “Lovely evening,’ he admitted. ‘I’ve just been 
thinking about this weather. I’ve about decided to 
build a factory to put it up in boxes for the Chicago 
market. They’d pay any price for it there in the fall.”’ 
_ Miss Fannie considered this remark in silence for a 
moment, and then she laughed, a quiet, silvery laugh 
-hat startled J. Rufus by its musical quality. 
- “JT don’t see why you should laugh,” protested 
Wallingford gravely. ‘If aman could get a monopoly 
yn weather-canning it would be even better than the 
sleep-factory idea I’ve been considering.” 
_ “What was that like?”’ asked Fannie, interested in 
spite of the fact that these jokes were not at all the 
zood old standards, which could be laughed at without 
che painful necessity of thought. 
| “Well,” Wallingford explained, ‘“‘I figured on build- 
ng animmense dormitory and hiring about a thousand 
‘at hoboes to sleep for me night and day. Then I in- 
sended to take that sleep and condense it and put it 
ip in eight-hour capsules for visitors to New York. 
There ought to be a fortune in that.” 
| Again a little silence and again that little silvery 
augh which Wallingford found himself watching for. 
“You're so funny,” said Miss Fannie. 
“For a long time I was divided between that and 
ny anti-bum serum as a permanent investment,’’ he 
vent on, glancing down at her as he extended himself 
long the line that had seemed to catch her fancy. 
Zhe was looking up at him, her eyes shining, her lips 
yalf parted in an anticipatory smile, and unconsciously 
yer hand had crept upon his arm, where it lay warm 
ud vibrant. “You know,” -he explained, “they 
noculate a guinea pig or a sheep or something with 
lisease germs, and from this animal, somehow or 
yther, they extract a serum which cures that disease. 
Well, I propose to get a herd of billygoats boiling spiffli- 
sated and extract from them the jag serum, and with that 
noculate all the rounders on Broadway at so much per 
oe. Then they can stand up in front of an onyx bar and 
ruzzle till it oozes out of their ears, without any worse 
»ffects than a lifting pain in the right elbow.” 
This time the laugh came more slowly, for here was a 
‘ot of language which, though refreshing, was tangled in 
cnots that must be unraveled. Nevertheless, the laugh 
tame, and at the sound of it Wallingford involuntarily 
pressed slightly against his side the hand that lay upon his 
\rm. They were passing Hen Moozer’s General Merchan- 
lise Emporium and Post-Office at the time, and upon the 
‘ickety porch, its posts, benches and even floors whittled 
ike a huge Rosetta stone, sat a group of five young men. 
‘ust after the couple had cleared the end of the porch a 
‘eries of derisive meows broke out. It was the old protest 
if town boy against city boy, of work clothes against 
‘Sunday duds,” of native against alien; and again J. Rufus 
iarked back. It only provoked a smile in him, but he 
‘elt a sudden tenseness in the hand that lay upon his 
rm, and he was relieved when Bob and Molly, a half 
lock ahead of them, turned hastily down a delightfully 
lark and shady cross street, in the shelter of which 
30b immediately slipped his arm around Molly’s waist. 
’. Rufus, pondering that movement and regarding it as the 
mtirely conventional and propér one, essayed to do like- 
vise; but Miss Fannie, discussing the unpleasant habit of 
‘er young townsmen with some indignation but more 
ense of humor, gently but firmly unwound J. Rufus’ arm, 
olaced it at his side and slipped her hand within it again 
vithout the loss of a syllable. 
) Wallingford was surprised at himself. In the old days he 
vould have fought out this issue and’ would have con- 
juered. Now, however, something had made this bold 
‘oung man of the world suddenly tame. He himself 
ielped Miss Fannie to put him back upon grounds of 
riendly aloofness, and with a gasp he realized that for the 
irst time in his life he had met a girl who had forced his 
tire respect. It was preposterous! 
| Unaccountably, however, they seemed to grow more 
riendly after that, and the talk drifted to J. Rufus him- 
elf, the places he had seen, the adventures he had encoun- 
ered, the richness of luxury that he had sought and found, 
ind the girl listened with breathless eagerness. They did 
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not go back to Maple Street just now, for the Maple 
Street parade was only for the unattached. Instead, they 
followed the others down to the depot and back, and after 
another half-hour détour through the quiet, shady street, 
they found Bob and Molly waiting for them at the corner. 

“Good-night, Fannie,” said Molly. “I’m going in. 
Tomorrow’s ironing day. Good-night, Mr. Wallingford.” 

“Good-night,” returned Miss Fannie, as a matter of 
course, and again Wallingford harked back. He was to 
take Miss Fannie home. Quite naturally. Why not? 

It was a long walk, but by no means too long, and when 
they had arrived at the big, fret-sawed house of Jonas 
Bubble, J. Rufus was sorry. He lingered a moment at the 
gate, but only a moment, for a woman’s shrill voice called: 

“Ts that you, Fannie? You come right in here and go to 
bed! Who’s that with you?” 

“You'd better go, right away, please,”’ pleaded Fannie 
in a flutter. ‘I’m not allowed to be with strangers.” 

This would have been the cue for a less adroit and dip- 
lomatic caller to hurry silently back up the street, and, as 
a matter of fact, this entirely conventional course was all 
that Mrs. Bubble had looked for. She was accordingly 
shocked when the gate opened, and in place of Fannie 
coming alone, J. Rufus, in spite of the girl’s protest, walked 
deliberately up to the porch. 

“Ts Mr. Bubble at home?” he asked with great dignity. 

Mrs. Bubble gasped. 

“T reckon he is,’”’ she admitted. 

“T’d like to see him, if possible.” 

There was another moment of silence, in which Mrs. 
Bubble strove to readjust herself. 

“T’ll call him,” she said, and went in. 


Vv 


R. JONAS BUBBLE, revealed in the light of the open 

door, proved to be a pursy man of about fifty-five, 

full of importance from his square-toed shoes to his gray 

sideburns; he exuded importance from every vest button 

upon the bulge of his rotundity, and importance glistened 
from the very top of his bald head. 

“T am J. Rufus Wallingford,” said that broad-chested 
young gentleman, whose impressiveness was at least equal 
to Mr. Bubble’s importance, and he produced a 
neatly-engraved card to prove the genuineness of 
his name. “I was introduced to your daughter at 
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the hotel, and I came down to consult with you upon 
a little matter of business.”’ 

“T usually transact business at my office,” said Mr. 
Bubble pompously; ‘‘but you may come inside.” 

He led the way into a queer combination of parlor, 
library, sitting-room and study, where he lit a big, 
hanging, gasoline lamp, opened his old swing-top desk 
with a key which he carefully and pompously selected 
from a pompous bunch, placed a plush-covered chair 
for his visitor, and seated himself upon an old, 
leather-stuffed chair in front of the desk. 

“Now, sir,” said he, swinging around to Wallingford 
and puffing out his cheeks, “‘I am ready to consider 
whatever you may have to say.”’ 

Mr. Wallingford’s first action was one well calculated 
to inspire interest. First he drew out the desk slide 
at Mr. Bubble’s left; then from his inside vest pocket 
he produced a large, flat package of greenbacks, no bill 
being of less than a hundred dollars’ denomination. 
From this pile he carefully counted out eight thou- 
sand dollars, and put the balance, which Mr. Bubble 
hastily estimated at about fifteen hundred, back in 
his pocket. This procedure having been conducted 
with vast and impressive silence, Mr. Wallingford 
cleared his throat. 

““T have come to ask a great favor of you,” said he, 
sinking his voice to barely above a whisper. ‘‘Iama 
stranger here. I find, unfortunately, that there is no 
bank in Blakeville, and I have more money with me 
than I care to carry about. I learned that you are 
the only real man of affairs in the town, and have 
come to ask you. if you would kindly make room for 
this in your private safe for a day or so.” 

Mr. Bubble, rotating his thumbs slowly upon each 
other, considered that money in profound silence. 
The possessor of so much loose cash was a gentleman, a 
man to be respected. 

“With pleasure,” said Mr. Bubble. ‘‘I don’t myself 
like to have so much money about me, and I’d advise you, 
as soon as convenient, to take it up to Millford, where I do 
my banking. In the mean time, I don’t blame you, Mr. 
Wallingford, for not wanting to carry this much money 
about with you, nor for hesitating to put it in Jim 
Ranger’s old tin safe.” 

“Thank you,” said Wallingford. 
relieved.”’ 

Mr. Bubble drew paper and pen toward him. 

“T'll write you a receipt,’’ he offered. 

“Not at all; not at all,” protested Wallingford, having 
gauged Mr. Bubble very accurately. “‘ Between gentlemen 
such matters are entirely superfluous. By the way, Mr. 
Bubble, I see you have a large swamp on your land. Do 
you intend to let it lie useless forever?” 

“What else can I do with it?”’ demanded Mr. Bubble, 
wondering. 

That swamp had always been there. 
would always be there. 

“You can’t do very much with it,” admitted Walling- 
ford. ‘‘ However, it is barely possible that I might see a 
way to utilize it, if the price were reasonable enough. 
What would you take for it?”’ 

This was an entirely different matter. 
pursed up his lips. 

“Well, I don’t know. The land surrounding it is worth 
two hundred dollars an acre.” 

Wallingford grinned, but only internally. He knew 
this to be a highly exaggerated estimate, but he let it pass 
without comment. 

“No doubt,” he agreed; ‘‘but your swamp is worth 
exactly nothing per square mile; in fact, worth less than 
nothing. It is only a breeding-place of mosquitoes and 
malaria. How many acres does it cover?” 

“* About forty.” 

“T suppose ten dollars an acre would buy it?” 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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HE Pennsylvania 
a Limited was ap- 

proaching Jersey 
City and the afternoon 
was approaching three 
o’clock when Mr. John 
Blake turned to Mrs. John 
Blake, née Marjorie 
Underwood, a bride of 
about three hours, and 
precipitated the first dis- 
cussion of their hitherto 
happy married life. 

“Your Uncle Richard 
Underwood,” said he— 
the earlier discussions in 
the wedded state are 
usually founded upon re- 
lations—‘“‘is as stupid as 
he is kind. It was very 
good of him to arrange 
that I should meet old 
Nicholson. Any young 
fellow in the country 
would give his eyes for the ‘ 
chance. But to make an appointment for a fellow at four 
o’clock in the afternoon of his wedding day is a thing 
of which no one, except your Uncle Richard, would be 
capable. He might have known I couldn’t go.” 

“But you must go,” urged the bride; ‘‘it’s the chance of 
a lifetime. Besides which,’ she added with a pretty little 
air of practicality, ‘‘we can’t afford to throw away an 
opportunity like this. We may never get another one, 
and if you don’t go how are you to explain it to Uncle 
Richard when we dine there tomorrow night?—you know 
we promised to, when he was last at West Hills.” 

“But what,” suggested her husband—“ What if, in 
grasping at the shadow, I lose the reality? I’d rather lose 
twenty opportunities than my only wife, and what’s to 
become of you while I go down to Broad Street? Do you 
propose to sit in the station?”’ 

‘“‘T propose nothing of the kind,” she laughed. ‘‘I shall 
go straight to the Ruissillard and wait for you. Dick and 
Gladys may be there already.” 

Although Mr. John Blake received this suggestion with 
elaborate disfavor and disclaimer it was clear to the pretty 
eyes of Mrs. John Blake that he hailed it with delight, and 
she was full of theories upon marital coéperation and of 
eagerness to put them into practice. None of herhusband’s 
objections could daunt her, and before he had adjusted him- 
self to the situation he had packed his wife into a hansom, 
given the cabman careful instructions and a careless tip, 
and was standing on the step admonishing his bride: 

“Be sure to tell them that we must have outside rooms. 
Have the baggage sent up, but don’t touch it. If you open 
a trunk or lift a tray before I arrive I shall instantly send 
you home to your mother as incorrigible.” 

“Very well,” she agreed; ‘‘I’ll be good.” 

‘And then, if Gladys is there—it’s only an off-chance 
that they come before tomorrow—¢get her to sit with you. 
But don’t go wandering about the hotel by 
yourself. And, above all, don’t go out.” 

“‘Goosie,”’ said she, ‘‘of course I sha’n’t 
goout. Where should I go?” 

“And you’re sure, sure, sure that you 
don’t mind?” he asked for the dozenth time. 

‘“Goosie,” said she again, ‘‘I am quite, 
quite sure of it. Now go or you will surely 
miss your appointment and disappoint your 
uncle.” 

After two or three more questions of his 
and assurances of hers the cab was allowed 
to swing out into the current. John had 
given the driver careful navigation orders and 
Marjorie leaned back contentedly enough 
and watched the busy people, all hot and 
haggard as New York’s people sometimes 
are in the first warm days of May. Her 
collection of illustrated post-cards had pre- 
pared her to identify many of the places she 
passed; but once or twice she felt, a little 
ruefully, the difference between this, her 
actual first glimpse of New York, and the 
same first glimpse as she and John had 
planned it before the benign, but hardly felic- 
itous, interference of Uncle Richard. This 
feeling of loneliness was strongly in the 
ascendent when the cab stopped under an 
ornate portico and two large male creatures, 
in powdered wigs and white silk stockings, 
emerged before her astonished eyes. Open 
flew her little door, down jumped the cabman, 
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out rushed other menials and laid 
hands upon her baggage. Horses 
fretted, pedestrians risked their lives, 
motors snorted and newsboys clam- 
ored as an enormous police-appearing 
person assisted her to alight. He had 
such an air of having been expecting 
and longing for her arrival that she 
wondered innocently whether John 
had telephoned about her. This 
thought persisted with her until she 
and her following of baggage-laden 
pages drew up before the desk, but 
it fell from her with a crash when 
she encountered the aloof, imper- 
sonal, world-weary regard of the pre- 
siding clerk. In all Marjorie’s happy 
life she had never met anything but 
f/ welcome. The belle of a fast-growing 
ea town is rather a sheltered person, 
and not even the most confiding of 
ingénues could detect a spark of greeting in the lacka- 
daisical regard of this highly-manicured young man. 

Marjorie began her story, began to recite her lesson: 
‘* Outside rooms, not lower than the fourth nor higher than 
the eighth floor; the Fifth Avenue side if possible; and 
was Mrs. Robert Blake in?” 

The lackadaisical young man consulted the register with 
a disparaging eye. 

“Not staying here,” 
remark. 

‘Oh, it doesn’t matter—but about the rooms?” 

“Front!’’ drawled the young man, and several blue- 
clad bell-boys ceased from lolling on a bench and 
approached the desk. 

“ Register here,’ commanded the clerk, twirling the big 
book on its turntable toward Marjorie so suddenly that 
she jumped, and laying his pink-tinted finger on its first 
blank line. 

‘‘ No, thank you,” she stammered; “‘I was not to register 
until my husband”’—and her heart cried out within her for 
that she was saying these new, dear words for the first time 
to so unresponsive a stranger—‘‘told me not to register 
until he should come and see that the rooms were satisfac- 
tory. He will be here presently.” 

‘“We have no unsatisfactory rooms,” was the answer, fol- 
lowed by: ‘‘ Front 625 and 6,” and fresh pages and bell-boys 
fell upon the yellow baggage, and Marjorie, in a hot confu- 
sion of counting her property and wondering how to resent 
the young man’s impertinence, turned to follow them. 

“One moment, madam,” the clerk murmured; “name 
and address, please.” The pages were escaping with the 
bags, and Mrs. Blake hardly turned as she answered, 
according to the habit of her lifetime: 

“Underwood, West Hills, N. J.,”’ and flew to the ele- 
vator, which had already swallowed her baggage and the 
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boys. Up to suite Number 625 and 6 she was conducted 
by her blue-clad attendants, who opened the windows, 
pushed the furniture about—then waited; who fetched ice 
water, drew down shades—and waited; who closed the 
windows, drew up the shades, shifted the baggage from 
sofa to armchair, unbuckled the straps of a suitcase, indi- 
cated the telephone—and waited; who put the bags on the 
bed, opened the windows, pushed the furniture baek 
against the wall—and waited. Marjorie viewed all these 
manceuvers with amused but unsophisticated eyes. She 
smiled serenely at the smiling nelMhore while they waited. 
She thanked them prettily for their assistance—and they 
waited. She dismissed them still prettily, and it is to be 
regretted that, in the privacy of the hall, they swore. 

She then took possession of her little domain. The 
clerk, however unbearably, had spoken the truth, and th 
rooms were charming. There could be no question, she 
decided, of going farther. She spread her pretty wedding 
silver on the dressing-table, she hung her negligee with her 
hat and coat in the closet. She went down on her knees 
and investigated the slide which was to lead shoes to the 
electrical device i in the bathroom for the heating of curling. 
irons. She studied all the pictures, drew out all the 
drawers, examined the furniture and bric-a-brac, and 
then she looked at her watch. Only half an hour was gone. 

She went to the window and watched the hats of the 
passing multitude, noting how short and foreshortened all 
the figures seemed and how queerly the horses passed 
along beneath her, without visible legs to move them 
Still an hour before John could be expected. $ 

And then their trunks, hers large and his small, ma¢ 
their thumping entrance. The porter crossed to the win- 
dow and raised the shade, crossed to her trunk and undic 
its straps, dried his moistened brow—and waited. Marj 
thanked him and smiled. He smiled and waited. 
his brow industriously the while. No village black 
ever had so damp a brow as he. She sympathized 
him in the matter of the heat; he agreed—and waite I 
undid the straps of John’s trunk; he moved her t 
into greater proximity to the window and the light; h 
carried John’s trunk into the sitting-room; he per. 
formed innumerable feats of prowess before her. But she 
only smiled and commended in an unfinancial 
Finally he laid violent hands upon his truck and retreat 
into the hall, swearing, as became his age, more lurid 
than the bell-boys. 

Once more Marjorie looked out into the street for ¢ 
while and began to plan the exact form of greeting witl 
which she should meet John. It already seemed an eter 
nity since she had parted with him. She drew the pretty) 
evening dress which she had chosen for this first anc 
most important evening from its tissue-paper nest in the 
upper tray of her trunk. Its daintiness comforted anc 
cheered her, as a friend’s face might have done, and und 
its impetus she found calm enough to rearrange he 
and, with many a shy recoil and shy caress, to lay 
John’s evening things for him, as she had often laid out he 
father’s. How surprised, she smiled, he would be. Hov 
delighted, when he came, to find everything so comfy anc 
domestic. Surely it was time for him’ t 
come. Presently it was late, and yet he dic 
not come. She evolved another form 0 
greeting: he did not deserve comfort anc 
domesticity when he did not set more stor: 
on them than on a stupid interview in : 
stuffy office. He should see that an appoint 
ment with old Nicholson could not be allowec 
to interfere with their home life; that, simph 
because they were married now, he cou 
not neglect her with impunity. 

She practiced the detached, casual sor 
of smile with which she would greet him 
and the patient, uninterested silence witl 
which she would listen to his apologies 
Then, realizing that these histrionies woul 
be somewhat marred by a pink negligee, : ah 
struggled into her dinner dress. 

It was then seven o’clock and time 4 
practice some more vehement reception fo 
the laggard. It went well—very well. An; 
man would have been annihilated by it, bu 
there was still no man when half-past sevel 
came. 

Quite suddenly she fell into a panic. Ji a 
was dead! She had heard and read of thi 
perils of New York. She had seena hundre 
potential accidents on her drive from t 
ferry. Trolley, anarchist, elevated railroa: 
collapsed buildings, frightened horses, r 
away automobiles! Her dear John!. 
murdered, mangled husband! Passing 
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of the world even while she, his widowed bride, was dress- 
ing in hideous colors and thinking so falsely of him! 

He must be brought to her. Some one should go and say 
something to somebody! Telephone Uncle Richard! She 
flew to the directory, which had interested her so little 
when the polite bell-boy of the itching palm had pointed it 
out to her, and presently she had startled a respectable old 
stockbroker so thoroughly and so hastily that he burst 
into his wife’s presence with the news that John Blake had 
met with a frightful accident and was being carried to the 
hotel in the automobile of some rich gentleman from 
Paterson, New Jersey. 

“Hurry down there at once,”” commanded Aunt Richard, 
who was as staid and practical as the wife of a stock- 
broker ought to be, ‘‘and bring the two poor lambs here 
in your car. Take the big one. They'll want plenty of 
room to lay him flat. I'll have the nurse and the doctor 
here and a room ready. Get there if possible before he 
does, so as not to move him about too often.” 

Meanwhile Mrs. John Blake, bride now of nearly eight 
hours, lay in a stricken heap upon the bed, bedewing with 
hot tears the shirt she had so dutifully laid ready for Mr. 
John Blake, and which now he was never more to wear. 
And Mr. John Blake, in a hurricane of fear, exasperation 
and bewilderment, a taxicab, and the swift falling dark- 
ness, fared from hotel to hotel 
and demanded speech with 
Mrs. John Blake, a young 
lady in blue with several hand- 
bags and some heavy luggage, 
who had arrived at some hotel 
early that afternoon. 

Hisinterview with old Nich- 
olson had been short and 
satisfactory, and at about five- 
thirty o’clock he was at the 
Ruissillard inquiring for Mrs. 
J. Blake’s number and floor 
with a confidence he was soon 
to lose. There was no such 
person. Nosuchname. Then 

_eould the clerk tell him 
_ whether, and why, she had 
oe elsewhere. A slim and 

Il young lady in blue 

The clerk really couldn’t 
say. Had been on duty for 

only halfanhour. There was 
no person of the name of 
Some- 
times guests who failed to find 
just the accommodation they 
wanted went over to the 
Blinheim, just across the ave- 
nue. So the bridegroom set 
out upon his quest and the 
elerk, less world-weary than 
his predecessor, turned back 
to the telephone-girl. 
_ Presently there approached 
the desk a brisk, businesslike 
person who asked a few busi- 
nesslike questions and then registered in a bold and 
flowing hand, “ Mr. and Mrs. Robert Blake, Boston.” 
~- “My husband,” she announced, “will be here pres- 
ently.” 

“He was here ten minutes ago,” said the clerk, and 
added particulars. 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ replied the slightly-puzzled 
but quite unexcited lady; ‘“‘he’ll be back.’ And then, 
accompanied by bags and suitcases, she vanished aloft. 

“Missed connections, somehow,” commented the clerk 
to the stenographer, and gave himself to the contempla- 
tion of ‘‘Past Performances” in the Evening Telegram, 
and to the ordinary routine of a hotel office for an hour or 
so, when, to prove the wisdom of the lady’s calm, the 
excited Mr. John Blake returned. 

“There must be some mistake,”’ he began darkly. ‘I’ve 
been to every hotel y 

“Lady came ten minutes after you left,” said the genial 
clerk. ‘Front, show the gentleman to 450.” And, pres- 
ently, John was explaining his dilemma to Gladys, the 
pretty wife of his cousin Bob. ‘‘She is somewhere in this 
hotel,” he fumed; ‘and I’ll find her if I have to search it 
room by room.” 

_The office was hardly quiet after the appearance and 
disappearance of Mr. John Blake, when the clerk and the 
telephone-girl were again interrupted by an excited gentle- 
man. His white whiskers framed an anxious, kindly face, 
his white waistcoat bound a true and tender heart. 

“Has Mr. Blake arrived?’”’ he demanded with some 
haste. 

_ “Just a minute ago,” the clerk replied, and was sur- 
prised at the disappointment his answer caused. 

~ “T must see him,” cried the old gentleman. ‘You 
heedn’t announce me. I'll go right up. I’m his wife’s 
uncle and she telephoned me to come.”’ 


_ “Front!” called the clerk. ‘‘This gentleman to 450.” 


ad 6 


At the door of 450 he dismissed his guide with suitable 
largesse and softly entered the room. It was brightly 
illuminated and Uncle Richard was able clearly to con- 
template his nephew of eight hours in animated converse 
with a handsome woman in evening dress. 

“T think, sir,” said the woman, “that there is some 
mistake.” 

“T agree with you, madam,” said Uncle Robert, ‘‘and 
I’m sorry for it.” 

“But you are exactly the man to help us,” cried the 
nephew; “‘we are in an awful state.” 

“T agree with you, sir,’ repeated Uncle Robert. 

“You must know how to help us,’”’ urged the nephew. 
“T’ve lost Marjorie.” 

“So I should have inferred. But she had already thrown 
herself away.” 

“She’s lost/’’ stormed the bridegroom. 
understand? Lost, lost, lost!” 

“T rather think he misunderstands,’”’ the ‘handsome 
woman interrupted. ‘‘ You’ve not told him, John, who 
eas 

“You are mistaken,”’ replied Uncle Robert with a hor- 
rible suavity; ‘‘I understand enough. That poor child 
telephoned to me not twenty minutes ago that her husband 
was injured, perhaps mortally, and implored my help. 


“Don’t you 


She Wondered Innocently Whether John had Telephoned About Her 


I left my dinner to come to his assistance and I find him— 
here—and thus.”’ 
“Twenty minutes ago?”’ yelled John, leaping upon his 


-new relative and quite disregarding that gentleman’s last 


words. ‘‘ Where was she? Did she tell you where to look 
for her?” 

“So, sir,’ stormed Uncle Robert, ‘‘the poor, deluded 
child has left you and turned to her faithful old uncle! 
Allow me to say that you’re a blackguard, sir, and to wish 
you good-by.” 

“If you dare to move,” stormed John Blake, ‘until you 
tell me where my wife is, I’ll strangle you. Now listen to 
me. This is Mrs. Bob Blake, wife of my cousin Robert. 
She’s an old friend of Marjorie’s. We had a half engage- 
ment to meet here this week. Bob is due any minute, but 
Marjorie is lost. There is only one record of a Blake in 
today’s register and that’s this room and this lady —when 
Marjorie left me at the ferry she was coming here, straight. 
I’ve been to all the possible hotels. She is nowhere. You 
say she telephoned to you. From where? From where?” 

“She didn’t say,’’ answered Uncle Robert, shame- 
facedly, and added still more dejectedly, ‘‘I didn’t ask. 
She said in a letter her aunt received this morning that 
she was coming here. So I inferred that she was here.” 

“Then she is here,” cried Gladys. ‘It’s some stupid 
mistake in the office.”’ 

“T’ll go down to that chap,”’ John threatened, “‘and if 
he doesn’t instantly produce Marjorie I’ll shoot him.” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort,” his uncle contradicted; 
“the child appealed to me and I am the one to rescue her. 
I shall interview the manager. I know him. You may 
come with me if you like.” 

Down at the desk they accosted the still-courteous 
clerk. Uncle Richard produced his card, and, before he 
could ask for the manager the clerk flicked a memorandum 
out of one pigeonhole, a key out of another, and twirled 
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the register on its turntable almost into the midst of the 
white waistcoat. 

“The lady has been expecting you for hours, Mr. 
Underwood,” said he. ‘“‘ Looked for you quite early in the 
afternoon, so the maid says. Register here, please. Quite 
hysterical, she“is, they tell me, and the maid was asking 
for the doctor—Front! 625!” 

Uncle Richard’s face, as he met John’s eyes, was a study. 
The telephone girl disentangled the receiver from her 
pompadour so that she might hear without hindrance the 
speech which was bursting through the swelling buttons 
of the white waistcoat and making the white whiskers 
quiver. 

“T know nothing whatever about any lady in any of 
your rooms,” he roared, greatly to the delight of the bell- 
boys. ‘I know nothing about your Underwood woman, 
with her doctors and her hysterics. I want to see the 
manager.”’ 

“Tf,” said the telephone maiden, adjusting her skirt at 
the hips and shaking her figure into greater conformity 
with the ideal she had set before it—‘‘If this gentleman is 
2525 Gram., then the lady in 625 rang him up at seven- 
thirty and held the wire seven minutes talkin’ to him and 
eryin’ to beat Sousa’s band. All about her uncle she was 
talkin’. I guess it was him, all right, all right. His voice 
sounds sort of familiar to me 
when he talks mad.” 

But John had neither eyes 
nor ears for Uncle Richard’s 
wrath. He snatched the key 
and the paper upon which the 
supercilious clerk had _ in- 
scribed, at Marjorie’s embar- 
rassed dictation, ‘“‘Mrs. 
Underwood, West Hills, N. J. 
(husband to arrive later), 625 
and 6,’ and, since love is keen, 
he jumped to the right con- 
clusion and the open elevator 
without further delay. 

An hour or so later the at- 
tention of the clerk and the 
telephone girl was again drawn 
to the complicated Blakes. 
A party of four sauntered out 
of the dining-room and ap- 
proached the desk. 

“‘T’'ll register now, I think,” 
said John. And when he had 
finished he turned to the star- 
eyed girl behind him. 

“Look carefully at this, 
Marjorie,’ he admonished. 
“Mr. and Mrs. John Blake. 
Yoware Mrs. John Blake. Do 
you think you can remember 
that?” 

“Don’t laugh at me,’ she 
pleaded; ‘‘ Gladys says it was 
a most natural mistake, and 
so does Bob. Don’t you, 
Gladys and Bob?” 

“An almost inevitable mistake,” they chorused menda- 
ciously, ‘‘but,’’ added Bob, “‘a rather disastrous mistake 
for your uncle to explain to his wife, the doctor and the 
nurse. He’ll be able for it, though; I never saw so game 
an old chap.” 

“And I’ll never do it again,’ she promised. ‘‘ People 
never do when they’ve been married a long, long time, 
and I feel as though I had been married thousands and 
thousands of years.” 

“Poor, tired little girl,’ said John, ‘““you have had a 
rather indifferent time of it. Say good-night to Dick and 
Gladys. Come, my dear.” 


’ 


A Musical Town 


HEY were talking of the strange names of many of the 
interior villages of Indiana and John McCutcheon 
told the story of Wes Burnett. 

Wes belonged to the band and played the trombone, or 
slip-horn as Kin Hubbard insists it should be known. 
Wes sent up to Chicago and got a new trombone. He was 
very proud of it and went to the village tinsmith to get a 
case made for it. 

The tinsmith fixed up a nobby case and painted it black. 
Then he painted on it in white letters: ‘‘Wes Burnett.” 

Wes looked it over and insisted that the name of the 
horn should be put on, also, and when the decorations were 
complete the legend was: “Wes Burnett— Trombone.” 

The band went to Lafayette to play one day, and a 
stranger noticed Wes’ case. “Say, friend,’’ said the 
stranger to Wes, ‘‘why don’t you finish that?” 

“Finish what?’ asked Wes. 

“That address on your horn case.” 

“How?” 

“Why, put on ‘Indiana,’ of course.”’ 
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without doubt, the most remarkable 

example of human progeny that ever 
happened. Only this morning he sat up in bed, looked 
you straight in the eye, and said Never mind what 
he said. It is more important to inquire what he would 
say if he should sit up in bed and look you straight in 
the eye fifty years from today. What will your boy be 
saying to his boy when he is as old as you are now? One 
does not like to cast cold water on your son, but really 
we ought to see about a few things that are going to 
happen to him. 

Professor Metchnikoff says that, if the boy takes care of 
himself, he ought to live to be one hundred and fifty years 
old. We might better call it fifty years; in short, your son 
cannot by any possibility live to be more than fifty years 
old, unless he shall entirely reconstruct his idea of eating. 
Long before he is fifty years old, if matters run on in 
America as they are now running, there will be nothing 
left for him to eat. Recently Horace Fletcher has come to 
the front with his economic theory that human beings do 
not, after all, need to eat, but only to chew. While one 
could make a bright, sparkling remark about this eschew- 
ing of food, we will let it pass, and simply state that 
nothing could be more opportune than Mr. Fletcher’s 
arrival at this time of our national history. 

When they get in trouble down at Washington they 
send for the gloomy and pessimistic James J. Hill, and he 
makes it worse. According to Mr. Hill, fifty years from 
now we shall be each year just $664,000,000 short of having 
bread enough to eat here in America, without shipping a 
kernel of wheat abroad. This statement does not interest 
your new baby today, but it may fifty years from today. 


: : OUR son, born day before yesterday, is, 


The Vanishing Foodstuffs 


Vee here in America we used to have things toeat. We 
always supposed that wheat would grow somewhere out 
West. True, the daily papers have been advising us to eat 
less meat, since it has grown so high priced, and to use 
more fish and eggs along with our potatoes and rice—in 
short, to learn to be Chinese and Hindus here in America. 
But eggs are very high this winter—hens got caught in a 
cold snap, the grocer says. And butter—well, Uncle Sam 
is going to look into the butter combine before long, when 
he gets through with some of the other combines. The old 
trappers say that when they got snowed in at any time in 
the mountains they and their horses used to live on 
cottonwood bark. We might live on cottonwood bark. 
But Mr. Pinchot, United States Forester, tells us there 
isn’t going to be any more cottonwood bark, because it is 
all made up into boxes now. 

We might eat fish. Everybody knows that a fish diet 
is grateful and comforting, and everybody knows that it 
comes from the ocean, and that the ocean is so large it 
cannot by any possibility be exhausted. Lobsters, blue- 
fish, codfish, shad, salmon, oysters, clams, crabs—why, 
those things come from the ocean! Of course—why—er 
— that is to say—oj course! That is what we have 
always thought. But suppose we were mistaken? 
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Without throwing any hortatory or didactic fits, let us 
sit down, and in the light of a calm and dispassionate 
reason consider the chance case of the lobster. Charles 
Lamb tells us how mankind first discovered roast pig, but 
no one knows who ate the first broiled lobster. He must 
have had nerve, for although in some respects the lobster 
resembles the lily of the field, in that it toils not, neither 
does it spin, the resemblance ceases there, and there is no 
more forbidding object in animate Nature. In the front 
end the lobster stingeth like an adder, yet none the less out 
of its mouth may come forth wisdom if we care to listen. 


The Bull Market in Seafood 


ic IS astonishing how little we really know about lobsters. 

For instance: does the lobster carry its main mitt on the 
port or starboard side? Are lobsters rights and lefts? 
Does the male or female have the larger claw? Does a 
lobster walk backward like a crawfish, or forward like a 
human being? How many legs has a lobster on each side? 
Since you could not answer half these questions, perhaps 
you could not tell how many lobsters there are today as 
compared with the census of ten or twenty years ago. 

You ate your first lobster soon after you came to the 
city, about the time you had your first dress suit. 
was the evening you and Eloise had your first little supper 
together at the café—and you had lobster, just one, cut 
in halves, with one portion of celery on the side, and some 
tartare sauce in a small, china bowl. You had read about 
this in a society novel, but being from a prairie State you 
didn’t know how to eat a lobster, and neither did Eloise. 
As you hesitated, each waiting for the other to make the 
first break, your eyes met, you blushed, and she giggled; 
and so they were married. Which brings us to the first 
paragraph of our story. The main point, however, is that 
your lobster went clear across the platter, and cost fifty 
cents. Today a half-portion in the same restaurant would 
cost seventy-five cents, and the lobster would not go more 
than two-thirds of the way across the platter. Lobsters 
began to get too high priced for you and Eloise a good 
many years ago. Ten years ago Uncle Sam thought the 
lobster was doomed to extinction. 

What most troubled Uncle Sam regarding the lobster 
was the fect that all human beings like lobsters, and all 
lobsters like each other. Of the twenty thousand eggs in 
one lobster ‘‘settin’,’’ some grow faster than others. The 
larger little lobsters eat the smaller little ones, world 
without end. It was Doctor Ward, of Brown University, 
who discovered that, by keeping the water in his Rhode 
Island hatching pens continually agitated, the big little 
lobster could not get a fair hold on the small little lobster, 
and so could not eat him. That was one of the great 
scientific discoveries of the world. By virtue of that dis- 
covery your son may have a chance to eat a half broiled 
fifty years hence at, say, five dollars a portion. To be 
legal, a lobster now needs to be nine and a half to ten anda 
half inches in length, over all, New York Yacht Club rules 
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of measurement. In fifty years, the load- 
water line will probably be somewhat less. 
It takes six years to raise a legal lobster, and 
ten years would be better. In the eyes of the American 
people, ten years is a long while to wait for anything. It 
will not be long before James J. Hill will turn his pessi- 
mistie eye upon our shrinking lobster. 4 

Of course, in this case, the lobster is but a text. Itself 
palatable, it can tell us a few unpalatable truths, one of 
which is that we must reconstruct all our notions which 
have run to the effect that the ocean cannot be exhausted. 
The truth is that the ocean has been exhausted. We 
Americans, even this early in our history, may just as well 
settle down to the notion that we have got to learn how 
to farm both the soil and the sea. We are just begin- 
ning to know how to farm either the soil or the sea, but, 
had we not done something in the latter regard, lobsters 
would be worth five dollars today, and all other seafood 
in proportion. Z 

Masses of figures are not necessarily convincing, but 
they look wise and important. To be painless as possible, 
we may say that we have ninety-five to one hundred 
million dollars invested in our fisheries, and that we do 
about sixty million dollars’ worth of business in seafood 
each year. Out of compliment to Henry Cabot Lodge, 
of the United States Senate, who has always been touch- 
ingly interested in the welfare of the codfish, we might 
say that Massachusetts alone does a business of six or 
seven million dollars in seafood each year. In 1904 that 
State alone marketed two hundred and thirty million 
six hundred and forty-five thousand nine hundred and 
fifty pounds of edible things from the sea. That is not 
a record year. But today your boy is paying Massa- 
chusetts more money than was formerly paid for two or 
three times as much food of the same quality. Moreover, 
although Massachusetts fishermen take illegal lobsters, 
and waste clams and oysters, it is your boy who settles for 
all that, whether he lives in Massachusetts or Nebraska. 
Refrigeration and transportation make seafood interest- 
ing in the Rocky Mountains today; and for this reason 
Denver has a right to ask what Gloucester is doing. ¥ 


The Bad Outlook for Butte and Denver 


Naas Nutmeg State the other year turned out about 
thirty-eight million pounds of seafood. That meant a 
falling off in almost all species of sea fish, but, according to 
the Government report, the outlook ‘‘ remained encourag- 
ing.” That is to say, it remained encouraging to Connee- 
ticut; because in two years the total value of the catch 
had increased one cent a pound, raw material. How 
about Denver? At that time Maine was facing the end of 
her lobster supply. How about Butte, Montana? The 
census-takers of Rhode Island, where the palladium 
the lobster is enshrined, reported great reduction in t 
fisheries, although many more lobster-pots were in u 
Virginia may be the Mother of Presidents, but Rhod 
Island is the Mother of Lobsters—this with no reference 
personal or political. The point is found in the d 
columns of the Government report, which says: “T 


off in product, however, has been almost counter- 
cted by the increased price per pound, 2.44 cents per 
ound.” If it costs your son today 2.44 cents per pound 
increase to buy chips in this lobster game, what will it 
cost him to buy blue chips fifty years from now in a real 
supper for Eloise—with one portion of celery on the side, 
and a very small amount of tartare sauce in a china bowl? 
It gives one a cold chill to think of that ticket fifty years 
from now. Your son will need a wheelbarrow along to 
-earry coin enough for the cashier. 

That is the real lesson of the lobster. It is that 2.44 
‘cents per pound which makes the stinger in the phrase 
“almost counteracted.”” The American people have to 
make that up somewhere and somehow, in a country 
_where the tax on living is already becoming insupportable. 

Moreover, all our statisticians, when throwing hortatorial 
and didactic fits, figure only on the present ratio of supply 
and demand, and not on that accelerated demand which is 
continually coming to the front in American history. A 
good engineer builds his culvert big enough not only for 
the average rainfall, but for any possible flood. Our 
economists, however, look at the past of our country and 
not its future. And so it is very probable that we cannot 
understand the quick and horrible pinch which will catch 
this country some time through this accelerated demand 
for wood, for water, and for things to eat. ; 

What is your boy going to eat fifty years from today? 

The answer is that he is not going to eat. There will be no 
eggs, because his estimable papa took down the family 
shotgun and killed the sitting hen on her nest. It is no 
answer to say that under the benign influence of a pro- 
tective tariff we are all going to have money enough in the 
future to pay the future prices. Some one has to produce, 
and it is only the land or the sea which can offer produc- 
tion. The rich could buy horseflesh in the Paris siege, yet 
all the horseflesh, and all the rats besides, did not make 
meat enough to feed the people. 


: The Disappearing Bivalves 
| f'4 RETURN to our lobsters. Had the Government not 
. steadily planted lobsters for years we should not have 
one left today. Almost the same might be said of oysters. 
‘We ate thirty-one million bushels of oysters last year, which 
/means nothing if we do not glean from it the fact that at 
‘this rate we soon shall have no oysters to eat. If the 
Seeret Service of the Fisheries Bureau had not been 
studying the private life and personal habits of the oyster, 
\a half-dozen raw on the half would cost us now a dollar, 
and in fifty years they would cost your son a dollar apiece. 
‘In the Chesapeake country, from 1880 to 1897, oysters 
‘decreased 31.6 per cent, and from 1897 to 1904 they fell 
‘off 89 per cent. We do not need to go to the stars for the 
answer. 
| Take the clam. There are many different species of 
\this curious and interesting personality —fit to serve as a 
‘corporation emblem, without soul and without speech. 
| Yet not even the close-mouthed clam, buried deep in the 
| enue of our remotest shores, has been safe from the 
| 


‘rake of our human investigations. We have eaten him in 
uncounted millions, big clams, little clams, long necks, 
‘little necks, univalves, bivalves, all sorts of valves. The 
austere man of the Scriptures and the oysterman of the 
| Atlantic seaboard have reaped where they have not sown. 
[ We ate two million bushels of clams last year, and it was 
‘nota good year forclams. In fifty years a half-portion on 
‘the deep will cost your boy and his Eloise at their first 
lunch, say, two or three dollars a plate. They would not 
be able to get them for a hundred dollars a 
plate if Uncle Sam had not meantime taken 
_to farming the sea. 

| The mortuary tables of the codfish market 
might afford us food for thought, at least. 
\We can’t do so much in planting codfish, 
‘although we take a great many million 
‘codfish eggs and restore them to the deep. 
We atea trifle of eighty-five million pounds 
of codfish last year. That means very lit- 
tle, unless we shall remember that the cod- 
of Massachusetts fell off a million 
| pounds in one year not long ago, and that 
‘last year Alaska shipped several carloads 
_of codfish to New England. That did not 
b yuble Massachusetts, because she sold her 


{ d ecreased catch for three-quarters of a million 


! ars more than the larger take of the pre- 
{ year; but it ought totrouble us. Who 
ed good form to rob a baby; yet it was 
baby paid that increased price. There 
different ways of looking at politics and 


That was only one item. Hake fell off six 
‘Million pounds that year on the Atlantic 
f , but the total money received was two 
undred thousand dollars more than the full 
‘crop formerly brought. Your baby paid that. 
The humble scup fell off one-half in total 


supply that same year, but the total price received for 
scup that year was twenty. per cent larger than during 
the preceding year. It was your baby paid for that. We 
are told that seafood makes about five per cent of all the 
food we eat. If that five per cent is halving in quantity 
and doubling in price it is easy to see that Mr. Fletcher 
got here just in time. 

Just to continue in our cheerfulness, take the case of the 
soft-shell crab. We only began to eat this insect in 1873, 
at which time there was only one firm in New York and 
one in Philadelphia which handled crabs. The fisherman 
then got about a cent apiece for crabs, and when they went 
to sixty cents a dozen he was tickled to death. In 
thirty-five years crabs have gone up to just the price 
which you and Eloise paid for them the other night when, 
for the sake of the old times, you stopped downtown for 


‘supper after the theater. 


Wiping Out the Shad Family 


OW about shad? Weall like shad; yet if Uncle Sam 
had not planted shad we could not have one today at 
any price. Roe shad are best to eat, and shad roe is good. 
You have eaten millions and millions of little shad that 
never swam aswim. Men are willing to pay any price for 
shad, andasto taking them in the spawning run, the answer 
is: ‘‘We cannot get them at any othertime.’’ This is the 
same sort of American intelligence which assures us that 
the best way to get chicken is to take a rest over a rail- 
fence with the family shotgun and blow the head off a 
sitting hen, because she is easy to sneak up on under those 
conditions. We have always blown the head off the sitting 
hen, the sitting lobster and the sitting shad; so why not 
continue in that amiable practice? 

Uncle Sam has planted some three thousand million 
young shad in his time, and it would seem that this ought 
to make some amends for the shad roe eaten by yourself 
and Eloise. It might, had it not been for that accelerated 
demand. All sorts of fishing appliances multiplied along 
the mouths of the shad rivers, so that almost the entire 
run of shad was taken. The toll of the sea is enormous, 
and the provision of Nature to meet it is enormous, but 
here the balance of Nature was violently thrown out of 
plumb. The unrestricted fishing wrought its own destruc- 
tion. The mouths of the rivers were simply clogged with 
nets, so that few fish could get up stream. The extinction 
of the fisheries is threatened, because not even Uncle Sam 
can plant enough eggs to restore the balance of Nature. 
The hatcheries cannot use the shad at the mouths of the 
streams, as the roe taken there is not yet ripe. The spawn 
takers depend on fish caught farther up the stream; but of 
late the salt-water fisheries have so completely accounted 
for the shad run that now the take of eggs is millions where 
formerly it was hundreds of millions. Ten years ago, we 
got over two hundred million shad eggs from the Susque- 
hanna, over seventy million from the Potomac. In 1906 
we got just two hundred and forty-two thousand eggs from 
the Susquehanna, and the Potomac fell down to thirteen 
million—round numbers, because they are round eggs. 
Last year we did better, but, putting on our most roseate 
spectacles, it is difficult to be gladsome regarding the future 
of the shad. 

Time was when the great coastal plantations of Virginia 
and the Carolinas got much of their wealth from the sea, 
the great seines scooping in countless millions of shad and 
herring. The longest seine in the world was formerly 
operated on the Potomac River. It was nearly two miles 
in length, or, to be exact, ninety-six hundred feet, and it 
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was customary to haul this seine, by steam, twice each day. 
This seine has taken one hundred and twenty-six thou- 
sand shad in one season. The Fisheries Bureau formerly 
got its eggs at this hatchery. Not long ago the year’s 
catch fell to three thousand shad, less than used to be 
taken at one haul of the seine! After having been run for 
more than one hundred years this fishery was discon- 
tinued. That is your little lesson in regard to shad. 

Not long ago, at a banquet in Washington, a friend of 
mine sat next to that great and good friend of the laboring 
man, Joseph Cannon. A waiter passed a tureen of ter- 
rapin to the latter, and that gentleman, with a simple turn 
of the wrist, extracted most of the terrapin from the tureen 
and placed it on his own plate. There arose then a hoarse 
whisper from the head waiter, addressing the unfortunate 
tureen bearer: ‘‘I told you not to pass the terrapin to him 
with the big spoon in it; he always does that!” Thisisa 
true, a simple, and a wholly American incident. Let us 
not criticise the Speaker of the House. We also have 
always done that. The tureen has been before us. We 
have always helped ourselves without regard to others. 
For this reason Uncle Sam is now studying terrapin with 
all his might and main, and if he did not there would be 
little hope for Uncle Joe at the next banquet. 

True, according to Government report, the lack of terra- 
pin supply also is ‘‘almost compensated” by the rise in 
price. But do the abilities of the rich properly set the pace 
for the average man of America? Is this question of living 
in America, after all, simply a matter of the devil take the 
hindmost—a mad scramble, governed by purely selfish 
greed? Will not a newer and wider thought be obliged to 
concern itself with the average welfare of the average 
man? Ask the lobster about these things. Any lobster 
ought to know the answer. 

What is true of the lobster and the shad is true of the 
bluefish, of many sea fishes upon which we have long 
counted. Of the three or four dozen species on which we 
rely for food but few are propagated by the Government, 
and of these few it is now becoming difficult to get any 
propagating stock. The finish will be quicker for those 
species which cannot be propagated at all. Your son 
cannot go West, and it will not be worth while for him to 
go fishing. Fifty years from now he can, perhaps, look 
through the café window from the street, and see the son 
of some millionaire of today—grown rich from reaping 
where he has not sown—eating seafood, or, perhaps, even 
eating bread. Which side of the window do you want 
your son to occupy? Can you be sure that he will occupy 
the inside? How, then, about the average welfare of the 
average man? Have you ever thought of politics and 
commerce in just this way before? 


The Vanishing Salmon Crop 


‘ees are unpleasant things to say or think. Politi- 
cians detest reformers. Financiers despise muckrakers. 
Commercial men have no use for alarmists. The man who 
is not willing to drop into the pace of today, who is not 
willing always to agree with us, always is disliked. Let us 
alone: that is the good old American ery. Give us just 
one more chance at that sitting hen! That was, perhaps, 
the doctrine of China, of the crowded corners of Europe, 
at one day of their history. In China, now, when a child 
dies they thank the gods. When a daughter is born they 
weep. Why? Ask the lobster. 

For the sake of being additionally cheerful let us sup- 
pose that you had canned salmon today, if you are an 
American, or tinned salmon, if you are an Englishman. 
Besides its pink contents, the can or tin tells 
a story perhaps not so roseate in hue. We 
have been getting from the Pacific Coast 
about four million cases of salmon annually, 
some two hundred million pounds. That 
meant forty or fifty million salmon each 
year, at least, and, including waste and 
leaving out the prevention of propagation 
implied, it may have cost fifty thousand 
times fifty million salmon—no one can tell 
how many. As the animal life of a salmon 
run is a thing beyond estimate, so has the 
destruction of that life and the frustration of 
that life also been a thing beyond estimate. 

Net result of this state of affairs: last 
year the salmon hatcheries on some streams 
could not get any eggs for hatching. That 
means that each such stream is going barren, 
and barren forever, because salmon return 
only to the stream which bore them. Even 
the packers admit now that but for the 
State and Government hatcheries there 
would not be a cannery running today on the 
whole Pacific slope. The shamelessness of 
the Western salmon fisheries is fit to go hand 
in hand in general unholiness with the Ameri- 
can lumbering operations. As to all this 
waste, your baby paid for it. Once I saw 
fifty thousand salmon thrown overboard and 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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O SPEAK with me?” Miss Dekker’s voice, though 
Ak troubled, was quiet and friendly. ‘‘Then shall we 
walk toward the house, meanwhile?”’ 

Later, David recalled how, as her white figure moved 
out of the leafy shadow, the veranda lights, that streamed 
across the glossy tops of little garden shrubs, caught the 
dusky radiance of her hair; and how, behind them both, 
her native girl came, tall and lithe in a white kabaia, like 
a slave contentedly following some gentle princess. Yet 
now, as they two first walked together, David saw nothing 
but her face beside him, her head and shoulders above the 
shrubbery, as though she advanced through a low mist, or 
made a luminous circle in the gloom by the mere light of 
her countenance. The silver locket, holding the truth, 
had not held that light, and life, and magical reality. 

“T can guess,’’ she added; and this time her voice 
trembled. Speaking, she glanced up at him, with eyes 
large, quiet, and yet uncertain, as though ready for the 
best tidings or the worst. ‘‘I can guess, for there is only 
one subject that a stranger could come to tell me about. 
He sent you? You area friend of his? Tell me, where is 
he? How can I get to him?” 

They halted in the path, eying each other directly, for 
a moment, like old friends. David was prepared to find 
her beautiful, but not so radiant and regnant, all in plain 
white, yet crowned with a dusky splendor of shining hair. 
He was prepared to know and to be known, but not to 
have her go straight to the heart of hiserrand. More than 
all, he was prepared to pity her; but not to feel this great 
wave of pity that swept away all his foolish, unadmitted 
hopes, and left him heartily ashamed and sorry. Disloyal 
to the other man, he had been disloyal to her; now let him 
serve humbly, with his best service. 

“No,” he began, ‘‘I was not sent, exactly. Your—he 
and I couldn’t be called friends, but—he—you see = 

Her eyes, though lustrous and dilated in the obscure 
light, looked straight through his confusion. Her face — 
quickened with the clear spirit which had met his, in the 
glare of that strange morning aboard the banca—now 
grew slightly pale. 

“Come, tell me true.’”’ She faced him with steady 
courage. ‘‘Is he still—— Speak out; be frank with me; 
for I’ve looked everywhere, asked everybody; and after 
failing here, again, coming here on another false hope— 
why, the best thing is the truth. Tell me, as though you 
were his friend—and mine.” 

By sudden consent, they walked on together through 
the glistening alley of leaves. The mournful, ululating 
song of a mountaineer floated to them through the dark- 
ness, close at hand, from a neighboring spur across a deep 
gulf. Dull and heavy, a hollow log, smitten in some 
campong far below, boomed out the hour in seven strokes. 

The veranda lay desolate in all its whitewash, except 
that under the farthest lamps three fat men in pajamas, 
and a barefoot lady, sat playing bridge in Dutch. 

The girl paused, with one foot on the steps. 

“Oh, please!’ she begged vehemently. 

“T have something of his to give you,” David slowly 
replied. ‘One thing must wait till later, but this other 
” He fumbled inside his tunic, and drew forth the 
silver locket, which he held out, as one might surrender a 
talisman. ‘I brought you this—from him.” 

The girl put one hand quickly against a pillar. Her eyes 
were not dark, but very blue, as David saw before he 
turned his own aside and waited. 

“His locket!’’ she whispered, with a little sob that left 
David more shaken than if her finger-tips, on the pillar, had 
been the hand.of Samson. ‘“‘He never would have given 
Tell me, were you with him, when—at the time?” 

“T was,” said David, staring hard at a clump of white 
lilies which he did not see. 
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“Was it—is it a ‘place where I could go?” 

David shook his head: 

“An island—very far from here.”’ 

The song of the mountaineer, descending in the night 
across the gulf, came to them in snatches, like a tremulous 
call. As though listening, the girl stood with her face 
averted. 

“T’m glad you were there,’ she said, contending for 
the mastery of her voice. ‘Very, very glad. It brings 
him nearer, somehow—and then—there’s something in 
your face—something that’s good to see there, and makes 
me so glad he had you then.” 

David, silent and guilty, felt a return of the old envy. 
That other man, in his grave, possessed quietly forever 
what all the living could not win by all their struggles. 
Her grief was very calm, but of the calmness which out- 
lasts time and chance. 

The wailing singer in the dark had passed below and out 
of earshot, round some jutting edge, before she spoke 
again. 

“T must go in.” 
once more to David. 


Her lips were trembling as she turned 
“For a while—I must—be alone. 
Later, we shall talk.’’ She beckoned to the slim native 
girl, who stood patiently beside the clump of lilies. ‘Oh, 
and you said—there was something else of his for me?”’ 

David raised his hands toward the breast of his tunic, 
but lowered them, with a sudden, vague reluctance. 

“Tomorrow, please, by daylight.’”’ He faltered, then 
found his excuse. ‘‘It’s only a small packet. Not this 
evening? I think—I think he would rather have it so.” 

He caught from brimming eyes a swift, unexpected 
glance, full of comprehension, or discovery, or gratitude. 
Above him, however, on the edge of the veranda, she 
paused as in perplexity. 

““Tomorrow? But tomorrow I shall be leaving.” She 
spoke wearily, as though details no longer mattered. 
“The train starts at early daylight, I believe. In Batavia, 
Mrs. Cartwright joins me—poor woman, I’ve tired her 
out! And you see, our passage is taken for Thursday.” 

David felt a sense of relief. 

“Then,” said he, ‘‘if I may come to Batavia? 
your ship sails y 

The well-known face, crowned with shining hair, main- 
tained a last failing show of courage. 

“You are very kind to me,” she answered; then, 
beckoning the servant with a quick, fieree motion: ‘‘ Come, 
Chatra!”’ ; 

The brown girl, simpering, brushed past him on the 
steps. Left alone, David stood looking out upon the 
vast night, where, alike in their blackness, the established 
hills and the downward-pouring clouds cut strange gores 
from the starry substance of the heavens. Behind him, at 
their cards, the players held a sputtering argument, with 
great gusts of laughter. But, without caring to see or hear, 
David remained rapt in wonder that the shuttle of flying 
chance had woven the loose thread of his life, for once, into 
serviceable stuff. He had fallen overboard at midnight, 
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Down the Whole Length of This Iron Hulk 
There was Only One Thing to Chase and Seize 
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had seen a light from shore, and heard a dog bark. Th 
poor Amazon, Mary Naves, won by a nod and a smile o 
two, had overheard and treasured, for a few days, th 
name of this station in the hills. And here, following s 
frail a clew of accidents, he had come to deal the heavies 
blow to the last person in the world. . F 

“To her.” And remembering how ‘eagerly he ha 
climbed this mountain road, he could have groaned at hi 
own baseness. ‘‘ Well,’’ he ordered himself grimly, “yo 
look after her till Thursday. Your best, too.” 

To see that her property was safe, he plucked out of hi 
tunic and scrutinized in the bright light of the verar 
her small, oblong packet. 

The Manila wrapping and the neat blue and whit 
twine of Japanese fibre showed intact the three wor 
written in the hut, as plain as though written vestry 
“For Miss Mary 

“She gets you!’’ was his scowling apostrophe. 
gets you, safe and sound, aboard ship, and no fooling ml 

Perhaps it was the stir of his own fancy; but as h 
slipped the packet home he seemed to hear a rustle 
instantly cut short, among the tall stalks of the lilie 
where Chatra, the brown maid-servant, had lately stood 
Beyond doubt, one of the great white chalices was swing 
ing drowsily. 

He strode over and thrust his rattan through an 
through the stalks, like a rapier. It struck nothing; ani 
on the farther side nothing appeared but solid shadows 
flung from clump to clump of mountain greenery. 

“Humph!” he growled. ‘‘Mooning again! Nerves- 
old woman’s trick!” ' 

A eard-player, proud of his English, called jocosely: 

“Aha! <A snake, not?’ 

“No,” said David briefly; “‘a granny-not.” 

“Zo-zo!”” The burly Hollander nodded ponderously 
well pleased with so technical a report. 

But David was far from satisfied. Dinner, with it 
dearth of talk and heaping abundance of rice, passer 
dolefully enough; the evening more dolefully, althoug! 
the Dutch gamesters, who had shod themselves for th 
dining-room, unshod themselves once more and made th 
empty veranda echo with their jovial altercation. Lon; 
before they were quiet the light went out behind Mis 
Dekker’s screen. And at last, alone, and weary of th 
long wait before tomorrow’s journey, David entered hi 
bare little room reluctantly. 

Reluctantly: he wondered at that, as all the evening hi 
had wondered at a strange uneasiness which made hin 
look about and lis- 
ten. He expected 
nobody. His part 
was over: except 
the hardest part, 
that would begin— 
when a ship had 
sailed on Thursday 
—for the rest of 
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his life. No; this, tonight, was different—and disquiet- 
ing. Once he caught himself glancing, through his open 
door, at the lilies, the ambush of green leaves and white 
chalices. 

“Nonsense!” Part in anger, part in bravado, he 
snatched out the dead man’s packet and tossed it on the 
table. With it fluttered something else; the page from 
Punch skimmed half-way across the floor, unfolded, and 
lay flat to show its grisly red surcharge. 

“Oh, will you?” David swooped after it, and in a 
sudden passion of defiance tore the paper to shreds. 
“There, then!” 

He flung them into the corner, as though canceling 
some bond or breaking a sinister compact. She, at least, 
would never see or know that thing. 

But the vague insecurity came flooding back upon him. 
He went to the door, even, and hearkened to the stillness 
of the great mountains. Nothing stirred but the white 
smoke of night-clouds beginning to steal down through 
the garden. He remembered listening so in the door of 
the hut, that other night. 

“What rot!’’ He wheeled, returned grumbling, and 
stolidly prepared to sleep. An early start tomorrow, and 
with her—enough to think about; and Thursday—that 
also was enough for one lifetime. 

Tonight there was no thin oval of silver to slip beneath 
his pillow, with the packet; but grasping this last treasure 
the more tightly, he lay down with 
it, fist and all, under his head. 

From tangled dreams he woke now 
and then to ask himself, in drowsy, 
blank regret, what disaster was im- 
pending. “‘Oh, yes, Thursday.” And 
muttering, he slept again. 

The windows glimmered in two 
wide, misty squares, the crowing of 
gamecocks rose thin and scattering 
from villages below the clouds, when 
he finally woke to some new trouble. 
Packet and fist lay safe under his 
pillow. Not Thursday this time, he 
discovered. Something else was 
heavy and irksome, like paralysis. He 
tried to turn over, and failed. Vexed, 
and somewhat frightened, he strained 
hard, and managed to raise his head 
enough to look along his disobedient 
body. The light was only a thin 
darkness; or he must be slow at wak- 
ing; or—no, the thing was real. 

He saw a brown knee bent above 
him, a brown, muscular calf, and, 
planted on his chest, a brown, splay 
foot, with the great toe spread like a 
torn thumb. 

David lay quite still, but could not 
regain the conviction that he was 
asleep. 

The twisted foot moved slightly. 
It was no incubus, then, but flesh 
\and bone; for though it shifted, David 
ifelt no change in the weight or force 
which held him flat in bed. 
| From over by the table there came 
the scratching of a match, the tinkle 
ofaglass chimney, and then streaming 
lamplight. And now, fully awake, David saw that the 
‘foot and calf and knee belonged to a vigorous, living 
body—a body in coat and rolled-up trousers of tawny 
‘Khaki; a body surmounted by the huge, red turban of a 
‘Sikh, from below which, however, scowled a broad, vicious 
face—the head in a red cloth which last night had over- 
‘come poor Miss Naves. It was the face, also, of the savage 
with the yellow hair, the head-hunter in the banca. 
| The fellow was hauling taut a cord of brown areng 
fibre, the last end of a rope passed around the bed in several 
turns, over and under. 

“Aha, by Jove!” said a quiet but exulting voice. “You 
are awake? It is Capitan Gullivair among the little 
eaeeces! Ha-ha! Capitan Gullivair waking. Quite 
so!” 
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_ “What the devil!” Raging in his bonds, David turned 
his face toward the lamp. : 
| The speaker, in white jacket, red sash and bright- 
patterned skirt, wore, atop his mottled ikat, the little 
gilded bowl hat of acoachman. His face, alert, suave and 
bold, was that of the yellow man who had steered the 
banea. It had the true half-breed color, too pale for Asia, 
too swarthy for Europe. And David, seeing this truth for 
le first time, saw why the voice could be Rosario’s. 
| ‘Please, Mr. Bowman! Not speak so loud.” The 
foarse, humorous lips, pouting out a cigarette, appeared 
over the lamp-chimney, and at once blurred behind a red 
spark and a streamer of smoke. Then, swinging grace- 
fully into the long chair, and twitching his gay skirt around 
nis legs, the intruder settled down to smoke, lazily. 

“Not so loud, because’”’—his soft eyes held a gleam of 
/aumor, as he talked slowly, between puffs—‘‘ because, if 
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you try to make noises, and boister, so that people wake 
up adjoiningly —well, see!—Kulo!”’ 

The twisted foot was lifted from David’s chest. The 
head-hunter eyed his master, nodded his great, red turban 
at some sign, and from a wooden sheath in his belt pulled 
out the short, wavy blade of a Javanese kris, bronze- 
green with age. This in hand, he perched on the edge of 
the bed. 

“You see!’’ continued Mr. Rosario, from the chair. 
“Tt is purely local vernacular weapon, but my Kulo is—ah 
— jolly good at that—ah—that sort of thing. So all Lask, 
dear fellow, is not to speak a bit loud.” 

David, with his head twisted over on the pillow, grew 
sick of the continual, watching smile. 

“Well,” he said at last, ‘‘what do you want?” 

““Aha!”” The other nodded approval. 

“That is very sensible remark, by Jove, now! I knew 
you would be sporting man. And that is why I must 
adap’—ah, must adop’ this method. You know, Kulo 
does for me all—all that sort of thing, because I am phys- 
ically timid man. I envy you people so much! I would 
say, admire: so I take this—ah—means to give you the 
fairplay, by Jove!”’ 

David gave an impatient laugh. 

“Oh, yes! I understand.” Mr. Rosario waved his 
cigarette in deprecation. ‘‘But if I had not been fair 
sportsman, my Kulo could have—you know—without 


“Not So Loud, Because, if You Try to Make Noises, and Boister, So That People 
Wake Up Adjoiningly—Well, See! — Kulo!” 


waiting for all the bally rope. And then we could do as 
we liked. Instead, see, I sit here talking to you.” 

“Great pleasure,” said David. 

Rosario laughed silently, a long shaft of blue vapor 
stealing from his open lips. 

“Now that is why I like you,” he rejoined earnestly. 
“You are so gruff and—ah—droll. When we met, in the 
banca, it was deuced hard, I say, not to be talking to you. 
But you took me for pure native, and I was glad you 
thought so; because # : 

“Because,’’ put in David, eying him coldly, ‘‘ you were 
then going to kill another man.” 

Rosario held up a graceful, brown hand. 

“Ah, now,” he argued plaintively, ‘‘that was poor 
Kulo’s mistake. He was to snatch and run. But he 
is only savage, and—ah—lost his head. When he fears 
he hates. It is—it is aboriginal fashion. Aha, quite so! 
That time, see, he did not even snatch. He heard your 
noise too quickly. He still thinks you are anito—what is 
the word again?—ghost. He says you are strong as the 
devil. Ha-ha!” 

The half-breed rose, lighted a fresh cigarette over the 
lamp, and sank back in luxury. 

“‘Kulo is faithful,’ he said. And at his words, the 
great turban rose to the edge of David’s vision, and 
lowered. ‘‘Jolly faithful beggar, yes! But full of—ah— 
quaking superstition. You saw him bolt for Grisseh 
yesterday? Pure funk, at something. Ah, my word, what 
trouble he has given me!” 

“His feet, now.”’ The speaker uncrossed his legs under 
the sarong, and wriggled his own shapely toes in the lamp- 
light. ‘‘ Kulo’s feet, they are marked men. I say, ‘Hide 
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them, hide them, Kulo’—but, by Jove, he cannot put 
them in his pocket, now? Ha-ha! - Of course, he stays 
behind me. You did not see them in the banca? No 
fear! But people see them on shore, and they are interest- 
ing specimen of fa—wing, that comes from climbing bare- 
feet up clay mountain-path, in the rains. Ah, my word, 
they have given me trouble!” 

The edge of the bed creaked. The head-hunter, restless 
at so much talk, grunted. 

“You hear him?” said his master, and replied curtly in 
gutturals. ‘‘I told him, ‘Not yet.’ Poor Kulo, he hates 
you. He is so—ah—rudimental.”’ 

“He’s not chattering, like you,” said David. 
what do you want?”’ 

The half-breed grinned, and began fumbling in his red 
sash. Presently he rose, and, with a scrap of paper between 
his brown fingers, came across to the bed. 

““Can you read, lying so?” he inquired pleasantly, and 
held before David’s eyes the torn half-sheet of a letter. 
“The light is bad.” 

It was strange to see, on this soiled fragment, the same 
handwriting as on the packet hidden under the pillow. 
By squinting hard, David could decipher the words: 


“Come, 


and have begun to make myself felt in these wild 
parts. What I’m getting for you, dear little old girl, isa 
set of the most perfect matched pearls to be found, 
graduated from little to big, for your necklace, like the old 
coral thing you". . . a pretty 
penny, but . . because you are 
the only one 

David looked up, without compro- 
mise, into the broad, smiling face of 
his captor. 

“Well?” he said. ‘‘ Why didn’t you 
steal the whole letter?”’ ; 

Mr. Rosario, with easy dignity, 
folded the paper inside his sash, re- 
treated, and sat down again by the 
lamp. His face, all at once, grew 
stolid. 

““Now you see,” he said, in a hard 
voice. ‘‘Wehavetalkedenough. You 
call me thief, and all that. Very well. 
My mother, like Kulo’s, was a girl in 
the olag. My father, he was a 
Goanese. Well? I am nothing—yet. 
But lam jolly tired of the brown men’s 
world—where you roast by day, and 
shiver over a little fire all night, and 
wish for the morning again. Now, 
white men play at the crickets, and 
stay all happy. So will I, by Jove! 
But first comes the money, for that 
is their world. Well!” 

He dashed his cigarette on the tiles, 
and stamped it out with his bare foot. 

‘“Now, I know pearls.”’ His voice, 
though subdued, grew still harder. 
“‘Kulo, he knows, for his hair is— 
ah—bleached with diving forme. We 
fought that man who is dead now, and 
some of his we got. Now I want the 
others, his best. Where are they?” 

David made no answer. 

“Of course,’ Rosario drawled. 
“You are physically brave, and—ah 
—therefore obstinate and damn silly.’”’ He bounced out 
of his chair, and came quickly but silently to the bed. 

“Where are they?’’ Once more he waited; then made 
an angry sign. ‘‘Kulo!” 

The savage reared his turban, and, gripping his kris, 
held the wavy, green blade in readiness. The white of his 
eyes widened suddenly, and his breath came shorter. 

““T gave you the fairplay,” said his master slowly. 
“Now, where?”’ 

From the villages below the clouds rose the hollow 
strokes of the time-logs, beating five o’clock. 

David, though still dumb, could not take his eyes from 
that green blade, in shape like a tongue of flame, and 
seeming to quiver. And thus, before his fist could tighten, 
the half-breed’s hand whipped under the pillow, and out. 

‘“Aha, quite so! It is the same writing.”’ 

Rosario went skipping back, held the packet under the 
lamp, shook it and listened, weighed it in his palm, and 
sniffed the red wax of the seals—all with a stealthy grin, 
now at his prize, now at David. ‘“‘Aha! I hada jolly good 
guess where, you see.” 

Tucking the packet into his sash, he became very brisk 
and cheerful. 

“Now, my dear chap, our business is all finish.’’ He 
twitched his gay skirt, and straightened the little gilt 
bowl on his head. ‘It has struck five, and we—ah—must 
be off. Now see: Kulo has put up his knife; I treat you 
kindly, when I might have snobbed you—ah—slogged 
you in bed! All because I like you.” 

He picked up from the table a short cylinder of bamboo. 
“Of course, you do not follow us from here. Now I 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Mythology Outdone 


eso gods, we know, favored the Greeks, and some the 
Trojans. But we do not recall any case where the 
same gods, to the same heroes, spoke words of blessing in 
one ear and of damnation in the other; with one hand 
helped and with the other hindered; at once showered 
laurels and cobblestones; armed the breast with impene- 
trable brass and in the same motion delivered a paralyzing 
jolt between the shoulder-blades. 

So far as we are aware, therefore, mythology contains 
no exact analogy of the present blissful and excruciating 
position of the Standard Oil gentlemen. The Supreme 
Court denied the Government’s petition for a review of the 
famous twenty-nine-million-dollar fine. The decision of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, reversing the lower bench 
and practically annulling the fine, thus stands impreg- 
nably, and the company may congratulate itself that, if it 
did accept rebates, it cannot be punished appreciably. 
But, almost in the same breath, the same Supreme Court 
canceled the injunction against New York’s eighty-cent- 
gas law. Therefore, Consolidated Gas stock—commonly 
called a Standard Oil property—dropped thirty-five 
dollars a share, and delighted New Yorkers calculate that 
the company will have to pay them rebates on their old 
gas bills to the aggregate of nine million dollars. 

Of Consolidated Gas there are eight hundred and 
thirty-four thousand shares outstanding. If this decline 
of thirty-five dollars a share correctly represents the change 
in the company’s position which was wrought by the 
decision, then, as any amateur mathematician can see, 
the loss was something over twenty-nine million dollars 
—thus offsetting the gain in respect of the big fine. 
We imagine the Standard Oil gentlemen, therefore, 
turning to their Gems of Poesy for appropriate sentiments 
coupling thorns with flowers, sweet with bitter, sunshine 
with rain. 

The Supreme Court’s refusal to review the big fine is, of 
course, regrettable. The decision of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals, which is thus left to stand as the law’s last word 
on the subject, erects a rather flimsy barrier against 
rebating. We shall be happily disappointed if there is not 
now a revival of activity in that piratical line. 


The New Boy in School 


HINA today is the new boy in school. It is tolerably 
well settled that he will stand a great deal of bullying. 
But is there a point at which he will fight, and, if he does 
fight, will he lick somebody? Such, in substance, is the 
rising Far Eastern question. Judging by experience, one 
may steal his apples and put pins in his seat with impu- 
nity; but durst one pull his pigtail? This problem 
Western diplomacy is anxiously revolving. 

The other day, Yuan Shi Kai was dismissed from 
several important Chinese offices. The consent of the 
Powers had not been asked. Therefore, diplomatic 
circles were agitated. Should China be permitted to 
dismiss a premier or should China’s shins be kicked and 
the premier be put back? 

Must China, like Japan, lick some European nation 
before international polity will treat the country as com- 
petent to work out a destiny? General Kuropatkin, for 
example, seems to think so. ‘The twentieth century,” 
he writes, ‘‘is bound to bring a terrible conflict in Asia 
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between Christian and non-Christian races.” He thinks 
Christian nations should, therefore, forget minor differ- 
ences among themselves in order that they may be pre- 
pared to stand together and shoot China into a proper 
state of grace and enlightenment. 

The chance of a terrible conflict, for the purpose of 
keeping China in the leading-strings of Western diplo- 
macy, would be brighter if war nowadays were merely the 
kingly sport that it was to Charles XII and the Great 
Frederick. But even in Russia, as General Kuropatkin 
himself testifies, the people object to fighting when they 
have nothing at stake. No Western people have any true 
interest in meddling with China. 


Sauce for the Gander 


ie ASKING why the Attorney-General has not prose- 
cuted the Steel Corporation for absorbing the Ten- 
nessee Coal and Iron Company, the Senate scores notably. 
That transaction obviously belongs in the same category 
with the Northern Securities case, with the control of the 
Southern Pacific by Union Pacific, which the Government 
is now attacking, and especially with the Tobacco Trust 
case, in which a decision favorable to the Government 
was handed down by the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals in November last. 

The organization of the Tobacco Trust is like that of 
the Steel Corporation. Like that concern, it has absorbed 
various companies which were independent and competing. 
The decision against the Tobacco Trust says “every con- 
tract and combination in restraint of competition” vio- 
lates the Sherman law. The Tennessee Coal and Iron 
Company was one of the most important competitors of 
the Steel Corporation. That its absorption by the cor- 
poration was ‘‘in restraint of competition,’ therefore 
contrary to law, can scarcely be doubted. 

That this absorption was harmful to the public we do 
not in the least believe. The Sherman law—which, as 
Judge Lacombe points out in the Tobacco Trust decision, 
would prohibit “‘two individuals who were driving rival 
express wagons between villages in two contiguous 
States” from joining forces and operating a single line— 
is a foolish measure, and ought to be modified. 

It is a fair question, nevertheless, whether the Depart- 
ment of Justice ought to prosecute some combinations 
under that act and refuse to prosecute others which stand 
in the same relation to it. 

An arbitrary system of immunities and punishments, 
depending upon personal inclination, is generally con- 
demned by social philosophers. 


The Case of Cuba and a Colony 


UBA is again in the hands of a government of her own 
choosing. It is to the highest interest of the United 
States that she shall remain in that condition. 

The conduct of this country in respect to the island is 
sometimes foolishly commented upon as thotgh it were 
the result merely of excessive generosity. That view is 
not sound. Enlightened selfishness would have dictated 
exactly the policy which has been pursued. In holding 
Cuba as a colony we should gain nothing and lose much. 
Since 1899 our trade with Cuba has increased over three- 
fold, or by a hundred million dollars. Meanwhile, our 
trade with the Philippines has increased barely fifteen 
millions. To Cuba we sell about six times as much as to 
the Philippines; from her we buy over eight times as 
much—over nine-tenths of it paying duty. Our trade with 
Cuba has increased quite steadily throughout the period. 
Our trade with the Philippines has grown very little the 
last four years. To British Hongkong we sell as much as 
to our own colony. 

Even if we were in the position of Germany and Italy, 
with a population of about three hundred to the square 
mile (against our twenty-four), colonies would be a debit, a 
liability rather than an asset. More than five million 
Germans and nearly three million Italians have found 
room to expand in by emigrating to the United States. 
Neither commerce nor emigration follows the flag unless 
the flag happens to be in a place which would have 
attracted commerce and emigration, anyway. More citi- 
zens of the United Kingdom have emigrated to the 
United States than are to be found in Canada or Australia, 
although those countries have great natural attractions. 


The Fake of Good Old Winter 


ND none of you will bid the winter come to thrust 

his icy fingers in my maw, . nor entreat 

the North to make his bleak winds kiss my parched lips 

and comfort me withcold,” complained King John—which 

shows that, to a man who is dying of poison, winter 
may be very acceptable. 

Formerly, cold weather was supposed to conduce 
powerfully both to health and virtue, simply because it 
was disagreeable—on substantially the same principle 
that fever patients were subjected to agonies of thirst and 
the Sabbath made a day of impenetrable gloom. Our 
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forefathers, believing it was good for people to be mise 
able, naturally set great store by frostbites and chilblains 
To be congealed, to become a huddling lump of iced jelly 
with solid marble feet, was a state which they celebratec 
Thanks to fuller statistics, we now know that midwinte 
is less healthy than dog-days, and crime rises as th 
thermometer falls. \ 

Itisa well-known fact that the so-called temperate zon 
is really temperate only in the southern part. The farthe 
north you go the more intemperance you find. Owing t 
cireumstances which need not be reviewed at this time 
people inhabiting the frost belt have had the biggest say i 
the world for a long while. They have insidiously cult 
vated a notion that morality and blizzards go together 
that virtue rather depends upon being half frozen half th 
year. We venture to casually mention, however, tha 
the Mosaic law was not written behind a steam radiato1 
the founders of the great religions of the world lived i i 
genial climes. . 

Around the blazing hearth zero weather is still admire 
—by guests who do not have the coal bills to pay. Th 
poet still sings to the storm king; but, if he can possibl 
arrange it, he goes to Pasadena or Palm Beach to doi 
Winter, in short, is an affliction. g 


The City of the Future 


SCIENTIST, discussing harbor improvement in 

statistical manner, observes that “‘a very modes 
estimate for the end of the present century would mak 
Chicago a city of ten million inhabitants.” By an est 
mate quite as modest, based upon the experience « 
practically all American cities, we may say that th 
Chicago of the year 1999 will have created wealth to th 
amount of at least twenty billion dollars, and will be ¢ 
her wits’ ends to get hold of enough money to pay hi 
policemen and sweep her streets. 

Nothing else known to man creates wealth as rapidial 
a modern city. Hardly anything else has so much troub! 
to get enough money to keep house with. The simp 
accumulation of inhabitants, operating automaticall: 
will raise the rental value of real estate manyfold. Tt 
descendants in the second generation of two small chi 
dren, now at school in England, may, in 1999, be drawir 
every quarter in rent from certain downtown lots mol 
money than their grandfather paid for the fee of the lot 
Neither they, nor their parents, nor their grandparen' 
may ever have set eyes on those lots, or exerted then 
selves by so much as the lifting of a finger to enhance the 
value, or even be definitely aware whether Chicago is 3 
the United States or in Africa. g 

The value of real estate in New York has increase 
about three billion dollars in ten years. The city itse 
did that just by growing. It will continue to do it as lon 
as it continues to grow. Meanwhile, its own incom 
derived from taxes on this real estate, has increased twent 
million dollars, or less than one per cent of the increase 
value which it has created. Incidentally, while the vah 
of personal property in the city has doubtless doubled, tl 
value of the personalty which is assessed for taxation he 
actually declined. 

Fixing the Price of Gas ' 

N MARCH, 1906, after an extensive investigation cor 

ducted by the present Governor of New York, the legi 
lature fixed eighty cents a thousand feet as a reasonab 
price for gas in Manhattan. The company, of cours 
appealed to the courts, and the case was referred to 
master in chancery in July, 1906. i] 

The master spent nearly a year taking testimon! 
which, with the accompanying exhibits, fmally fille 
fourteen printed volumes, comprising about ten thousar 
pages. The company claimed that it was entitled to ea1 
dividends on twenty-four million dollars of “‘franchi 
value” and seven million dollars of ‘good will,” besid 
the value of its tangible property. Allowing most of th 
company’s claims, the master found that eighty cents 
thousand feet was too low. In December, 1907, tl 
United States Circuit Court reviewed the master’s repo 
and substantially confirmed it, enjoining the enfore 
ment of the eighty-cent rate. According to the = 
figuring, at eighty cents a thousand the company ¢ 
earn but little over five per cent upon its just capital, ¢ 
he thought it entitled to earn six per cent. 

Now comes the Supreme Court, nearly three ya 
after the passing of the act, reversing the Circuit Co 
and finding that the company has not made good i 
claim that the eighty-cent rate is confiscatory. It cone 
the injunction, therefore, but gives the company pe 
mission to apply to the court later, if actual experien 
has demonstrated that eighty cents is too low a rate ’ 
yield a reasonable return. The New York Legislatur 
with all the material facts before it, carefully studi 
the whole question. The court should never have 
taken to set aside the legislature’s conclusions, wu 
actual experience had demonstrated that the rat 
unjustly low. 


The Sedulous Scandinavian Securer 


OSSIBLY, if Knute Nelson had stayed in Norway 
P they would have made him king, but he didn’t stay. 

Instead, he came to the land of the free and the home 
of the brave, and what he has done since that time in the 
way of garnering office and the emoluments thereof is 
sufficient to give any king who ever sat upon a throne a 
rush of blood to the head. King of Norway? Tush! tush! 
The Honorable Knute is the Champion Sedulous Scandi- 
navian Securer. He is the eye that never sleeps. He is 
always on the job, and always with a job. 

Every time our fellow-Norskies think of the Honorable 
Knute they give three long skoals and their blue eyes dim 
with tears. They take the little Olsons and Nelsons and 
Johnsons and all the other sons and show them the 
corrugated likeness of the Honorable Knute and tell them 
to go and do likewise. Think of it! He lit in these United 
States in 1849 and, after fighting gallantly through the 
Civil War, took a long running jump into the Wisconsin 
Legislature in 1868, and since that day has been on the 
spot, always. Is it any wonder his fellow-countrymen and 
their descendants are proud of him? 

Running an inquiring finger down the record we dis- 
cover that Knute first went to Chicago and then removed 
to Wisconsin, where, after he was admitted to the bar in 
1867, he immediately began sedulously to secure. In 
1868 and 1869 he was a member of the Wisconsin Legis- 
lature, which is not so bad for a young man just getting 
into the law. Then, in 1871, he moved to Minnesota, 
where the securing was better. Since that time he has 
secured regularly and with great honor, and now they 
are talking of making him chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee in the Senate, to succeed the Honorable Philander C. 
Knox, who goes into Mr. Taft’s Cabinet. 

Always prompt, Knute did not. hesi- 
tate when he got to Minnesota. Arriving, 
as has been said, in 1871, he turned up as 
county attorney of Douglas County in 1872 and 
held on through 1873 and 1874. Then, feeling 
the need for better things, he became a State 
Senator and stayed there until 1878. His talents made 
him a Presidential elector in 1880, a place with no particu- 
lar profits, but with much glory; and in 1882 he took 
another glory place on the State Board of Regents. Simul- 
taneously, he was elected to the Forty-eighth Congress as 
a Representative, and remained in the Forty-ninth and 
Fiftieth Congresses. In 1892, after a short breathing spell, 
he was elected Governor of Minnesota, and his grateful 
constituents reélected him in 1894. Then, in 1895, he 
went to the United States Senate and he has been there 
ever since, with reélections in 1901 and 1907. He will be 
Senator until 1913, anyhow, and probably as much longer 
as he wishes, for Minnesota has the Nelson habit, and far 
be it from Knute to break it. 


The Trade-Mark of Minnesota 


ERY few of our statesmen have pushed the cloudsaway 
so often and so successfully as Knute. If you think he 
does not know the exact value of being a Scandinavian in 
Minnesota, please forget it, for he does. Also, if you think 
he is not a politician from the ends of his stubby toes to 
the top of his square head, please forget that, for he is. 
Moreover, do not entertain any doubts about his ability, 
his integrity, his resourcefulness, his rank as a Senator 
and his strength at home. 
Knute Nelson is a sort of a trade-mark for Minnesota. 
Statesmen come and statesmen go from that fine North 


State, but Nelson goes on forever. To besure! They 
can’t stop him! 
You see, the Scandinavians hang together. You may 


talk about other nationalities in our body politic being 
clannish, but they are mere unorganized crowds when it 
comes to comparing them to the big, blond fellows who 
have played so important a part in the upbuilding of the 
Northwest. 

“Who shall we nominate for county judge?” asked 
the county chairman in Minnesota of his committeemen. 

“Ole Olson.” 

“Who for county clerk?” 

“John Johnson.” 

“Who for county treasurer?” 

“Pete Petersen.” 

“ Sheriff ?”’ 

“Swan Swanson.” 

“Constable?” 

“Jim Jones.” 

Perplexed, the chairman looked around. 
Jones?” he asked. 

“Oh,” replied the proposer of Jones, ‘‘we’ve got to do 
something to catch the American vote.” 

Now, that is the kind of a constituency behind Knute 


“Why Jim 


Nelson. They are for him and he is for them. He knows 
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Shoebrushy in General Tone and Effect 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


them and they know him. Nelson? You bet, born in 
Norway, too, and glad of it, and garnering, garnering, 
garnering all the busy years. 

If Knute would let his whiskers grow he would look like 
a Viking, who, so far as pictorial representations at hand 
can show, were hirsutely inclined. All of our leading 
Vikings, the chaps who sang the sagas and discovered 
America before C. Columbus was even dreamed of in 
sunny Spain, had long beards and long hair and were great 
hands at the oars. When you take a look at Knute you 
can imagine him a Viking, all but the whiskers. No self- 
respecting Viking would wear a brannigan like Knute’s. 
He would have been put out of the union if he had. The 
Nelson brand of whiskers is unique in the Senate. Uncle 
Shelby Cullom has something that resembles it, and the 
Tearful Teller also sports a few bristly hairs in somewhat 
the same manner. 

Nelson’s are in a class by themselves. They begin at the 
lower hypothenuse of the inframaxillary and extend in a 
straight line to the corner of the mouth, continuing, sub- 
stantially in the manner set forth, around the chin and to 
the other hypothenuse of the other infra. They are care- 
fully rounded, individually virile and fine, and shoebrushy 
in general tone and effect. And above them isa long, thin, 
compressed upper lip that shuts snappily down, thereby 
giving the Senator a fierce look that extends upward to 
the lids, where it is incontinently routed by the twinkle 
in the Nelsonian eyes. 


The Gentlest Viking of Them All 


Ack take a look at the Viking—all but the whiskers— 
and you say: ‘‘ Gosh, what a fierce'man!’’ Then you 
take another look and mutter to yourself: ‘‘ Well, I guess 
he ain’t so gosh-almighty fierce, at that.” Norishe. The 
Honorable Knute is as gentle a Viking as ever demanded 
economy in the appropriations for all States except 
Minnesota. 

He is chairman of the Public Lands Committee in the 
Senate and has a wide and comprehensive knowledge of 
the public domain, its needs and the needs of the people 
who homestead it. He is just as conservative as he looks. 
You never hear the Honorable Knute raising his voice 
for the mere pleasure of raising it. When he says any- 
thing he has something to say. Moreover, he is as earnest 
as he is serious, which means that he is earnest from early 
morn to dewy eve and through the stilly watches of the 
night. He is squat and square, heavy-shouldered and 
short-necked. When he gets up you expect to hear some 
solid stuff, and you do. 

Still, the Senator is not one of those stubborn statesmen. 
He knows the game of give and take. No man could 
remain in office all the years he has, even if born in 
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Norway and living in Minnesota, unless he was a diplo- 
matist, and Nelson is just that. He is acquainted with 
the wiring in and wiring out of politics, and when plums 
fall you will generally find Senator Knute is at the exact 
spot where the fruit is dropping thickest and ripest, tuck- 
ing a few choice specimens away in his jeans. 

His specialty is horse-sense. Odd as it may seem, there 
is not so much horse-sense in the Senate that it is burden. 
some. You can get logic—there—or what passes for logic 
— and eloquence, and law until you are black in the face 
and interpretations of the Constitution that would give 
John Marshall the pip, but horse-sense is rare. Thus, wher 
Senator Knute exhibits some of his he gets an audience 
for, as is the way of mankind, even the person who has no’ 
horse-sense thinks he has and hastens, always, to compar 
his horse-sense with the horse-sense exuded by others 
cheering vivaciously for the sample that is being shown 
by way of making himself think his is just as good. 

Horse-sense ? 

Just take a look at those jobs he has held and ask your 
self if any other kind would have held him all these year: 
with those skoal folks up North. 


The Swedish Peril 


“AND what,” inquired an anxious seeker after truth o 

J. Adam Bede, who comes from Minnesota, wher 

there are many Scandinavians, and who may thus b 

supposed to know all about modern Scandinavia 

affairs—‘‘ And what was the reason Sweden and Norwa; 
separated?” 

“Well,” replied Bede, ‘‘I’ll tell you. It was this way 
As you very well know, all the people in Sweden stud. 
and practice Swedish massage. It is : 
national accomplishment. The conse 
quence came to be that everybody ii 
Sweden became a masseur and there wa 
nobody left in the country to massage. Thus 
the Swedish massage artists moved over t 
Norway and insisted on massaging the No1 
wegians, and that settled it.” 

“Settled what?” 

“Why, the Norwegians positively would not stan 
being massaged by a lot of Swedes and they just up an 
seceded.” 


The Curus Hawes 


ihe some. parts of that Arkansaw country wher 
the hills is steeper than all git out,” said Gib Morgar 
‘“Steepest I ever see. 

“Why, I was comin’ along one day an’ I run inter 
drove of hawgs. I noticed they all had slits cut in the 
ears. I was kinder curus about it an’ I stopped to se 
what the slits was for. 

“Simple enuf. I was tellin’ you the hills was steep ther 
Well, them hawgs was on to it. When they had to cor 
downhill they just put one of their hindlegs through 
slit in an ear and rough-locked themselves down the hil 
Talk about smart hawgs and steep hills! Giddap.” 


The Personal Issue 


ROWN has been head bellman at the Arlington Hot 
in Washington for many years. A few days befo: 
election a man who knows him well asked Brown what | 
thought of the coming struggle between Taft and Brya: 
“Well,” said Brown, ‘‘I hope there will be a change | 
Administration. This crowd has been in twelve years no\ 
and the people who come here know as much as I do. 
we get a change we'll have a lot of new people comir 
and it will be a good thing for me. 
‘So far as the general effect on the country is concerne 
if Mr. Bryan is elected,’ concluded Brown, “I haven 
gone into that yet.” 


The Hall of Fame 


€ Cardinal Gibbons is so small and slight that he does n 
look to weigh more than 115 pounds. 


@ Frank H. Hitchcock, chairman of the Republice 
National Committee, used to be a golfer and could easi 
get in form again to qualify for the Taft Golf Cabinet. 


@ Joseph Pulitzer, editor and owner of the New Yo 
World, spends most of his time at sea in his big yack 
Liberty, and carries a few tons of private secretaries wi 
him on each voyage. 

@ Senator Knox has a fine Cabinet name for signing pv 
poses. He will sign “P. C. Knox,” which is easy. T 
three preceding Secretaries of State had easier on 
though. They signed W. R. Day, J. Hay, E. Root. 
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Illustrating several of the cases 


Solid nickel 
silver. $5 


“One of the 20 year 
gold filled patterns $9 
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ROBABLY every “* Posr’’ reader knows that the Inge: 

it is built upon the principle of greatest service to the 
model, sold with a broad guarantee and produced by the r 
is simply a reproduction of this success and sdeal and m 
for sensational results—and so we ask you to read on—ot 


Seventeen years ago the Ingersoll Watch entered a field barren of watches for 
every-day man. Nearly seventeen millions have been sold, largely to those who would ot 
wise have remained watchless. 


The new “I-T” enters a field wherein high grade watches are sold at almost prohib 
prices because of antiquated and illogical systems; the ten great factories for the most 
make movements or “‘works”’ only, sending out their product incomplete; each makes | 
six to thirty different sizes and kinds in relatively small quantities and at correspondi 
high costs; nearly all have forsaken the models of popular demand for the extravaga 
jewelled ones which pay exorbitant profits; all are selling without any guarantee to 
purchaser, notwithstanding the high prices obtained,—a real guarantee for five years as pl. 


in each “I-T” being an unknown and unheard-of thing; all are struggling to minimize 


() The Ingersoll-Trenton—Its Mark () 


Remembering that the American people to-day are buying more 
Ingersoll Watches than all others combined, you will understand 
our faith in concentration and specialization on one model. When 
you realize that every high-grade watch has nearly 150 parts, in- 
volving over 3000 operations in manufacture, you willsee that when 
some factories multiply this by 25 or more different models they 
carry a load of detail and complication that makes economical 
production impossible. 

Concentration on one watch means simplification, doing one 
thing, becoming expert at it, and doing it well; cutting out non- 
essentials and delivering value; for instance, some factories 
spend several dollars per watch elaborately decorating the move- 
ment which adds neither to accuracy nor durability. 

Again, a factory making only one watch depends en- 
tirely upon that watch forits success. It has no costlier 
movements to hold back its best features and work- 
manship for. It can afford to and must put its most 
careful work and improvements into its one watch. 

Factories making many grades find it expedient to slight 
their moderate priced goods in favor of their extravagantly 
jeweled, most profitable models. But in the “I-T” are 
combined all of the improvements and real workman- 
ship known to fine watch-making. Consequently it con- 
tains important features found only in the highest priced 
of other makes, which cannot be described in this space. 

The above explains why there has never been a really 
high-grade 7 jewel watch and why the “I-T” is by all 
odds the world’s best 7 jewel product. 

Many jewels do not make a fine watch; they 
should be used only to protect the points of friction 
and wear. Inevery fine watchithere are five such active 
points of friction and it takes 7 jewels as bearings 
to protect them. These are in the “‘balance”’ and “ escape- 
ment” (the parts that you can see moving) and they make 
432,000 motions every 24 hours and doneed jeweling. But the other 

arts turn slowly, like the hands, only once a day, houror minute. 
Vhat excuse is there for applying jewels to bearings where there is so little 
wear? The 7 jewel “I-T” has all the practical accuracy and durability pos- 
sible in any high-grade watch. Compare it at your jeweler’s with the whole 
field of watches and see what YOU think, “I-T” merits are easily recognized. 

Design and workmanship are the true marks of the superior 
watch. The best watches in the world are of a type knownas the 
“bridge”? model, and the “‘I-T”’ is of this type. 

Most 7 jewel watches are of the “ plate ” model like the Dollar Watch, and 
even those in the bridge model are not properly made and finished because 
then they would be as good as the many-jeweled ones and would spoil their 


sale. The “I-T” is the best designed btidge model ever made. It is: 
open-for-inspection design that cannot cover up poor workmanshi 
always preferred by jewelers and experts. Note the illustration. , 
Workmanship means the care with which the wearing 
are made, finished and polished, and determines both dur: 
and accuracy in a fine mechanism like a watch. In the‘ 
watch there is so little friction and wear that it uses the li 
mainspring of any watch of its size, yet is so carefully made < 
easy running that from this light spring the balance wheel rei 
sufficient power to give it that full, strong, re 
beat or ‘‘motion’’ denoting exceptional acc 
_In the ‘‘I-T”’ there is a new patent 
wind device, the best in any watch, 
disposes of the most frequent of all « 
of repairs in watches. ‘4 
The “I-T”’ watch is sold only i 
special “‘I-T”’ cases, of which there are 
grades —solid nickel, 10 year and 20 year gold 
About Gold Filled Watch Cases. Here you, the bu 
well as the jeweler, are at a disadvantage. You ca 
how much gold is in a case or how long it will wear. 
has bred a condition which leads atrade papertochara 
the case industry: “as rotten a branch as there is in 
jewelry business.” Of the dozen case factories all k 
or three put out goods stamped “ Guaranteed” “5” 
or “20” years, knowing that they have only gold « 
to wear half or quarter of the guaranteed period, but 
ing that people will forget or will not trouble to insis 
their rights. Any jeweler can verify this. Dealers 
little reliance upon the guarantee stamp except those 
two or three honest makers. The “I-T ” ten-year cas¢ 
tain about double the gold value of any other ten-year cas 


twenty-year cases are distinctly superior in finish and appe 
to any other cases on the market. Both will give actual we 
the full guarantee period or will be replaced free. No such cas 


be bought on other watches at the “I-T ” prices. EF 
The vital importance of completing a watch at its factory, c 
it, timing and adjusting it under the conditions of actual use 
all of the facilities and system that only a factory possesses is 
explained in our booklet and this method gives the new “I 
material advantage over watches marketed by ordinary met 


2 . The ‘‘I-T’’ movement is cased in three grades of cases. I 

P rice List keeping qualities, of course, all are the mee 33 

In solid nickel silver open face In 20 year gold filled open face, screwb 

cage, screw back and bezel - - $5.00 bezel case, plain polished, en- § 
In 10 year gold filled open face, case en- gine turned or fancy engraved — 

gine turned or fancy en- $7 00 Same in jointed back case $10.00; 

graved in several patterns. - . Hunting case, plain or fancy, $11 


The prices of ‘‘I-T’’ Watches are plainly published, preventing over-charge. They are so 
only through responsible jewelers who receive them direct from the factory, saving you wholesalers’ profit 
They will not be sold by tricky or trashy stores or those demanding excessive profits. Any responsib 
jeweler in your locality can supply them, or if he will not, they will be sent express paid on receipt of pric 


Booklet For those who would be posted on watches and judge them intelligently we have published 
a an “I-T”’ booklet, full of interesting information. Mailed free to those requesting it. ¥ 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., “Watch M 
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lar Watch is the great popular watch success of the world; 
- number and its method is specialization on one perfected 
-yes, three million in 12 months; the new Ingersoll-T'renton 
n a higher plane, and in a field equal in its opportunity 
is full of interest :— 


es of seven-jewel watches (which reach, 
erfection) and forcing sales of high priced ones whic 


r-splitting differences between them. 


The Ingersoll organization is equipped to make h 
-:—Specialize and concentrate on one model only, 
»rmously reduced costs by systems known only to its organiz 


vel model in the world by giving it every essential of the hig 
.__Never make a watch except complete in its case, adjusted, timed, and regulated ready 
the wearer. 4th:—Sell its product at prices that meet popular demand. 5th: — Supply a 
ong, plain guarantee with its high-grade watch as it does with its dollar one. 6th:— Protect 


patrons against frauds in watch cases as w 


or should if properly made, the practical limits 
h few would buy if they knew the 


igh-grade watches at popular prices, and will: 
producing it in enormous quantities and at 
ation. 
her-priced goods of other makers. 


2d:— Make the best seven- 


ell as shams in fictitious movement prices. 


The Ingersoll Watches and Their Utility 


The Ingersoll watch through its sturdy reliability has become 
Everybody knows it by 
1e and millions know by experience that it isa better time 
per than the bulk of watches sold at several times its price. 

Some of our most eminent Americans rely upon it to guide 
tractive hours. Hosts of business men and others in the ordi- 


accepted feature of American life. 


y walks of life find that it answers 
revery requirement. Our children 
taught to tell the time by it and it is 
r trusted companion through the 
nol days. It is almost invariably a 
ure of every outing trip, and is carried 
those whose occupations expose a 
ch to rough usage, danger of theft or 
. Travelling men feel safe with it; 
tors, out all hours of the day and night, 
fer it; electricians and those working 
slectric carsand around dynamos use 
ecause it is non-magnetic ; in the mills 
.inthe mines of the country it is the 
adard time; many a bugle call in the 
5. Army is sounded on Ingersoll time; 
ur Navy it isthe adopted mate of many 
on every ship; in the fields, on our 
as, in our schools, everywhere one 
is he will find this watch doing useful 
vice for the people. 

j Postmen, policemen, teachers, and 
rs with whom punctuality is impera- 
), carry Ingersoll watches, not‘because 
y are low-priced alone, but first be- 
se they keep time and then because 
y are genuinely economical. 


“Ingersoll” 


is always stamped on 
the dial of the genuine 


Ingersoll Watches 


notwithstanding plausi- 
ble explanations to the 
contrary by some dealers 
who substitute. 


precisely as the dollar watch performs, and for all the average 
needs of mankind it is sufficient. 
Ingersoll watches are as well known in Europe as at home. 
They fill a universal need and are sold throughout civilization, 
There are pauper-made watches abroad which sell for less 
than the Ingersoll but they fall so far short of the real purposes ofa 


watch that Ingersolls are ordered for ex- 
port at the rate of several thousand a day. 

In this country, too, there are imita- 
tions, yet they are so lacking in the relia- 
bility which distinguishes the original 
that they never become known, and only 
serve to mark the stores that seek a few 
cents extra profit at their patrons’ ex- 
pense, and to teach the people to look 
for the name on the dial of the genuine. 


Other Ingersoll Watches 


Besides the Dollar Watch there are 
three other Ingersolls, all of the same 
grade of movement as the dollar watch, 
equally reliable as timekeepers, but 
placed in solid nickel cases. 

The Ingersoll “‘ Yankee”’ is the $1 00 
well knowndollarwatch. Price ° 

The Ingersoll “‘ Eclipse”’ is the same size 
as the dollar watch, but has $1 50 
several styles of case. Price . ° 

The Ingersoll ‘‘Junior” is a small, thin 
model men’s or boys’ watch, unusually 


stylish and attractive in ap- $ 
pearance. Price- 5 . . . 2.00 


It is today the greatest example of the purchasing power ofa The Ingersoll ‘‘Midget” is the ladies’ model and is a dainty, 


lar and though universal as its use has become, people have 


little watch for women, girls and small boys. $2 00 


‘ceased marvelling at an age that can produce so much for so Pricegmenn te ox: Be cee : 

e. Compared to any other thing that a dollar will buy it The Ingersoll ‘Universal’ is the dollar watch in a neat, 

ns large in value. In this watch is found the most extreme square metal case, making if into a paperweight, a desk or 

‘aonstration of the American instinct for dispensing with the traveler’s clock. The watch is removable for pocket $1 25 

ery and enlarging upon the essential. 4 TIS@ ae PYICe. “Bp eee ees me ees es Sd emir Lame 
Sieve 2 watch that does almost all that those costing a All Ingersoll watches are stem-wind and stem-set and all are 


idred times as much can do, In what other field could such a Sete el ae ae 
‘wing be made? No human being can time his movements so made in nickel finish, gun-metal finish and gold plate finish. 


\ 

| 

Ingersoll watches are sold by some 60,000 dealers in this country. There is no town so small but 

te some enterprising store handles them, while in the cities they are a feature of attractive window 
isplays on every hand. 

They will be sent postpaid on receipt of price by us if there is no dealer in your locality. 

= A printed guarantee accompanies each watch and the prices are always given on the box labels. 

| Our booklet ‘ P,’’ giving full descriptions, will be mailed on request. 


1e American People,” o:: 45 John St., New York 
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GERSOLL WATCHES 


-- One grade of movement only 


puetesces, 
UNION. 


thin model $2 


Eclipse 
solid nickel 
$1.50 


GREAT amuse- 
ment enterprise 
had been laid out 

on paper. Capital was 
behind it. The project- 
ors had settled upon a 
site that was, in many 
ways, the only practica- 
ble location. 

Problem: To pur- 
chase that site, get it at 
a reasonable price, get 
it for immediate occu- 
pancy. 

The land needed em- 
braced some dozens of 
acres that had been 
farms five years before. 
Its actual value was 
not high. But the real- 
estate promoter had 
already been that way, 
buying out some of the 
farmers, and teaching 
everybody to expect 
fine things in the near 
future. Here were two 
acres devoted to garden 
truck. At one corner a 
farm dovetailed in, still 
intact. Another two- 
acre plot, held by a 
small speculator, had 
already been marked out 
in regulation twenty- 
five-foot lots, though 
the trolley line might 
not be extended ‘in 
that direction for years. 
Everybody was hanging on for the unearned 
increment. The farmer wanted suburban 
prices. The market gardener saw skyscrap- 
ers at the end of each row of celery. The 
man with the baby subdivision was set on 
edge by any stranger wandering on to his 
property, who looked like a purchaser. 

A veteran real-estate man undertook to 
buy this site for the amusement syndicate. 
First he sent in a single agent, who worked 
quietly for a month, ascertained who 
needed money badly, and acquired two or 
three sizable plots near the center of the 
site. The transfers were no sooner made 
than word got abroad among owners. 
Purchasers had come! Names of Wall 
Street magnates were whispered mysteri- 
ously. Prices soared in an afternoon—up 
—up—up! They went beyond reason, and 
still each owner was afraid to sell for fear 
that values might go higher. Then the 
veteran appeared in person and took the 
principal owners into his confidence. 


The Genial Lie 


“Of course,” said he, “you gentlemen 
understand why we want this property?” 

“We've heard that Harriman or Morgan 
intends to transform it into a country 
estate,”’ said the owners. 

“Well, you shouldn’t believe all you 
hear,” the real-estate man said dryly. 
“Harriman nothing! This is going to be 
the largest and finest negro burying- 
ground in the United States.” 

That genial lie fell like a bomb among 
the owners. The agent already had enough 
land to start his mythical cemetery. Prices 
dropped as quickly as they had risen. 
Everybody hurried to sell before they went 
lower. Ina week the syndicate had its site. 

When it comes to purchasing under con- 
ditions like these, or buying anything for 
which there is competition, the methods 
are virtually those of a brisk poker game. 
Everything is fair, as in war and love. 
Shrewdness and secrecy are the weapons of 
some buyers, others carry on their deals in 
perfect openness, but every condition must 
be turned to advantage. 

Directly after the panic, in the fall of 
1907, two great railroad systems entering 
Chicago purchased land for new stations. 
In one case the company had quietly bought 
up the easiest parcels on its proposed site, 
and before prosperity vanished had ac- 
quired about thirty. There were nearly 
sixty more. The last was bought in before 
the panic month had ended. Presumably 
the financial stringency played an impor- 
tant part in closing deals. 

“See!” croaked the agents to obdurate 
owners. “‘We offered fair prices. You 


The Market Gardener Saw 
Skyscrapers at the End 
of Each Row of Celery 
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Buying as a Poker Game 
By JAMES H. COLLINS 
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wouldn’t sell. What happened? 
Why, the bottom has fallen out 
of the United States—that’s what. 
Look at the runs on banks! Look 
at the interest asked for loans! 
In another week you won’t be able 
to get money anywhere, at any 
rate. Now will you sell?” 

They sold. 

The other railroad’s purchases 
were all effected during the crisis, 
and evidently in consummation of 
a well-laid plan for taking advan- 
tage of the country’s next com- 
mercial chill. In six weeks, more 
than twelve hundred separate 
realty holdings were bought in. 
Half a hundred agents invaded 
the proposed site one evening, 
buying tenements and shanties of 
small ownersat panic prices. Sev- 
eral factories were secured at the 
same time because of pressure put 
upon owners by the money strin- 
gency. 

Some years ago a railroad com- 
pany needed an addition to its 
right of way through a certain 
Eastern city. The land comprised 
a dozen parcels. Had owners sus- 
pected that the railroad company wanted 
it they would instantly haveraised demands 
above reason. The company intended put- 
ting some new buildings on this addition, 
and the contractor who made the successful 
bid on structural work effected the purchase. 

A youngster in the contractor’s employ 
was sent to get acquainted with these 
owners. He passed himself off as a college 
graduate starting life on moderate capital, 
ambitious to become a great manufacturer, 
and seeking a factory location. He was a 
very hopeful kind of “‘broiler,’’ believed in 
the future of that city, and was anxious to 
settle in that neighborhood. But it must 
always be remembered that his capital was 
limited. If he could get his site at a rea- 
sonable price, well and good. If not he 
must seek elsewhere. 

In the end he had the owners bidding 
against one another for the privilege of 
selling him a site, 
and at the proper 
moment all the par- 
cels were bought in 
at competitive prices 
and transferred to 
the railroad. 

Buying in compe- 
tition is byno means 
all sharp practice. 

One of the most 
spectacular real- 
estate operators in 
this country isa man 
whose deals and 
methods are about 
as free from small 
trickery as real- 
estate deals can 
probably ever be. 
The first operation 
he conducted, as a 
young man resolved 
to push himself into 
notice, was the pur- 
chase of a site now 
occupied by a great 
bank. For years 
realty brokers, in- 
vestors and business 
men had tried to buy that site, only to give 
the project up. There were so many little 
owners of the many little odd-shaped plots 
making up that half-block, so many scat- 
tered heirs with interests in the rookeries 
used as saloons, so many old settlers in the 
records, dead and buried years ago, with 
dead and buried claims, who might come 
to life if a rich corporation took title to the 
whole thing, that everybody had given up 
the attempt to purchase and consolidate 
it. Among others were the officers of the 
bank housed theretoday. The only comfort 


There Trotted 


at His Heels Abraham Rosen, 
Whose Practice was Strictly in Police Courts 


for any one who wanted 
this site was the reflec- 
tion that nobody else 
could acquire it. 

This young operator, 
however, left a real- 
estate firm with whom 
he had learned the rudi- 
ments of his business, 
and set out to get that site for the bank. 
It was the hardest task in town, and would 
attract attention. If he got it for the bank 
he would interest powerful local capitalists. 

And he did it. Little mystery or sharp 
practice was used. The job was accom- 
plished by sheer hard work and endless 
patience. Every cloud on the record was 
taken up and cleared away. He traveled 
thousands of miles, running down obscure 
heirs, getting quit-claims from persons on 
the Pacific Coast, in Texas, in Canada, 
who had never known anything about the 
property. He raised ald settlers from their 
tombs and got quit-claims before they 
dropped dead again in astonishment. He 
got it by months of work, and from that 
time has had a following of investors who 
finance any deal he undertakes, 


The Value of Absence 


His operations are confined to important 
business property in a few large cities. It 
may be a site for a bank, a theater, a hotel, 
lying in the course of the city’s develop- 
ment, but dormant. Half a dozen pro- 
spective purchasers have their eyes on it, 
have made offers and are waiting for the 
owner to come down to their price. This 
operator acts on the very sound belief that 
desirable real estate is never going to be any 
cheaper—its tendency is always upward. 
So he purchases at the owner’s price and 
later sells at a profit to one of the prospec- 
tive purchasers who was waiting for the 
price to come down. This simple plan of 
campaign he has followed again and again. 
Yet human nature in real-estate deals seems 
to be such that, were he to operate a hun- 
dred years on the same lines, there would 
always be somebody to pay him more than 
he paid the original owner, as a consequence 
of unwillingness to pay the owner that much 
in the first place. 

One story related of this man concerns 
an auction sale of a piece of business 
property of such magnitude that it was 
thought one corporation in that city had a 
clear field. No other concern could swing 
such a deal, apparently. But, on the 
afternoon before the 
sale, this operator 
visited the president 
of the company. 

“What is it worth 
to you to have me 
stay away from the 
sale tomorrow?” he 
asked. ‘TI think it’s 
worthabout twenty- 
fivethousand dollars 
myself.’ 

“Tt is worth ex- 
actly nothing to us,” 
was the testy reply. 

Next daytheprop- 
erty was run up until 
the president had 
bid two million and 
twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. All 
competitors had 
withdrawn. This 
was about the price 
the corporation 
meant to pay. 

“Do I hear any 
further offers, gen- 
tlemen?” asked the 
auctioneer, poising 
his pencil and glancing around. “Two 
million and twenty-five thousand dollars! 
Two million twenty-five! Two-twenty- 
five, two-twenty-five going — going — go- 
ing—go a 

“Twenty-one hundred thousand!” said 
a new voice at the rear of the room. The 
president turned angrily. It was the 
operator. 

“Two million, one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars!”’ bid the corporation 
ae sharply, And there were no further 

ids. 
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There’s no-use in paying an exor- 
bitant price for stockings when you can 
get soft, durable, perfect- fitting, fast- 
color, guaranteed stockings at no more 
than the price of ordinary stockings. . 


Manheim Mendless Hose 


for men and women 


are knit to shape from extra-quality yarn, 
have doubly re-inforced toes and heels, 
and are guaranteed for six months. 

A new pair free for every pair that 
needs darning within 6 months. Always 
retain their shape and are as soft and 
comfortable after washing as when new. 


Men’s socks. Black, light and dark tan, 
navy blue and gray. Sizes 91%4 to11%. Sold only 
6 pairs (one size) in a box, with guarantee, $1. 

Women’s stockings, in light and medium 
weights. Black, and light and dark tan. Sizes 
8 to 10%. Sold only 6 pairs (one size) ina box, 
with guarantee, $1.50. 

If your dealer hasn’t Manheim Mendless Hose, 
don’t accept a substitute. Send us $1 for men’s 
or $1.50 for women’s, state size (or size of shoe) 
and color— assorted colors, if desired —and we 
will send you 6 pairs prepaid. 


Manheim Hosiery Mills 
46 E. Granby St., Manheim, Pa. 


Reference: Keystone National 
Bank, Manheim, Pa. 
Attractive terms to dealers 
in territory where we 
are not represented. 


CASH REGISTERS 


Prices Heretofore Asked Cut Right in Half! 


THE AMERICAN SPECIAL LINE 
of High-Grade Total-Adding Registers 
With and Without Sales-Strip Printer 


With and Without Special Keys 
With and Without Clerk’s Initials 


PRICES $60 TO $150 


OUR GREAT SELLER IS THIS No. 38 
Total Adder — Sales-Strip Printer y 

Registers from 1c to $39.99 3 
Daily Capacity $999.99 
Records Cash and Credit Sales © 
Accounts Received 
Money Paid Out y 
Made Under Full Guarantee //#@ 


It is no longer necessary 
to pay fancy prices. Wecan 
save you from $100 to $200 
of what you would 
have to pay else- 
where. We make 
over 100 different 
styles and sizes of 
cash registers. Write : ~ 
for our offer on the Poa oe = pape 
AMERICAN SPECIAL. 5% Discount for Cash $120 


THE AMERICAN CASH REGISTER CO. 
1101 Yale Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 


To ort] & TOILET 
fifteen in the family, all good 


i Sanitol Liquid is a tonic 
unequalled for the gums 


Ee —w = 
d 
Catalog of thousands sent 
FREE! FREE! FREE! 


Address SAM’L FRENCH, 33 W. 22d Street, New York 


PATENTS that PROTECT: 


Our3 books for inventors mailed on receiptof 6cts, stamps. 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. Estab. 1869 
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“Sold!”? announced the auctioneer, and 
that single bid the operator had tacked 
hundred thousand dollars on to the price 
the other’s property. 

- Competitive buying seems bound to run 
yward secrecy, complexity, roundabout 
hods. For in such deals it is plain 

n nature to want to hand the judge 
. cigar, or take one of the jury outside a 
moment and whisper in his ear. By the 
game token it is often plain, good sense, 
when methods grow altogether too com- 
plex, to introduce a little simplicity and 
open dealing. 

In New York some years ago a new 
magazine along original lines made a con- 
gpicuous commercial success. Within a 
year, naturally, it had imitators. Only 
one of these, however, was a dangerous 
competitor. A nondescript periodical be- 
longing to a cheap, little publishing house 
had been eating up profits from other 
business for several years. 

“When the new magazine began to boom 
this publishing house turned its nonde- 
script into an imitation, with the policy 
of giving more of the same kind of articles 
and stories, in precisely the same dress, for 
about half the price. 


ey The Power of Spot Cash 

Now, when it comes to the competitive 
buying of manuscript, magazine editors 
certainly work hard. In this case every 
‘sort of blandishment was employed to 
persuade writers for the original publica- 
‘tion to turn their best work in the direction 
of the imitations. Editors would send 
warm notes flattering an author, take him 
out to lunch, unfold vast plans in which he 
- the center, puff his work, trust that 
it y would grow to be friends—in a word, 
carbonate him. 

_ The cheap, little publishing house put its 
‘imitation magazine in charge of a seasoned 
\Sunday editor from the West—perhaps 
‘because he was cheap,too. Thisnewspaper 
‘editor had no experience in ‘‘author- 
chasing,” as it is done in the cultured East. 
‘But during long experience in the Sunday- 
‘room he had learned one thing—that when 
lfriendship and flattery fail there is one 
'force that always acts upon an author with 
the certainty and suddenness of dynamite. 
That is money, and he knew that no very 
aeee amount of it is needed, so long as it is 


‘real. 

Not a few of the magazines, with sure 
‘cures for every public and private ill, pay 
‘authors by methods that would arouse the 
(protests of even a tailor. In this case the 
‘original magazine’s editor took two to six 
eeks to read a manuscript. Then came 
in interval of one to three months before it 
was printed, and usually another month 
passed before the writer got his check. 

_ The Sunday editor simplified matters 
| with a rule that every manuscript sent him 
‘must be read and decided upon within three 
‘days, and paid for the next week, if ac- 
| cepted. Up to that time the original maga- 
|zine had been first market for everything 
|produced in its special line. But by 
'promptness and real cash the Western 
‘editor soon made his office the first market. 
‘Let others trust to blandishments. He sat 
\in his shop and developed the actual buying 
function—bought promptly, paid cash, got 
‘first pick of everything going, and usually 
| gave lower prices than other editors. 

In acertain State a corporation installing 
{and operating slot-machines has so many 
(of its devices in good locations that most 
| persons regard it asa monopoly. Yet this 
plant has been built up against strong 
‘competition, entirely on good buying. 
Locations for these devices are often se- 
(eured through consent of two parties— 
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As He Rode Downtown the Buyer 
Sat Opposite 


THE SATURDAY 


that of the tenant of property as well as its 
owner. The head of the company’s pur- 
chasing department is a man who works 
chiefly through his intimate knowledge of 
leases and contracts pertaining to that 
particular business, and keeps track of 
everything happening in his State. He is 
also a pretty shrewd hand when it comes 
to judging people. 

Some of the most desirable locations 
belonged to a great estate. This buyer 
and his principal competitors approached 
owner and agent, again and again, with 
offers to lease. The owner invariably re- 
ferred the matter to his agent, and the 
agent absolutely refused to listen to pro- 
posals. In time he became absolutely deaf, 
blind and dumb on the subject, so persist- 
ent were the various buyers. After about 
a year they all gave this agent up—all 
except the buyer for the largest concern. 
When his competitors drew back before 
the landlord’s man as an insurmountable 
obstacle, this buyer proceeded to use the 
obstacle as a stepping-stone. 

His first move was to persuade a dozen of 
the landlord’s tenants to enter into con- 
tracts. Thus a few machines were actually 
installed, and he had documents to show 
that his company paid rentals for the privi- 
lege. These installations, of course, were 
wholly irregular. But the buyer had found 
a place to rest one foot, as it were. 

Then, with the contracts, he went after 
the agent in earnest. Every morning for 
two weeks, when the latter stepped out of 
his home, there was the buyer, asking if he 
cared to talk business. 

As he rode downtown the buyer sat 
opposite, and asked him again when the 
agent got to his office. At night when 
the agent stepped out, there was the buyer 
again, thoroughly pleasant about it, and 
far too big to be thrashed. 

“Look here!” exclaimed the agent 
finally; ‘‘why do you dog me around in 
this way?” 

“T want to do business with you,” re- 
plied the buyer. ‘‘I’ve got to do business 
with you. My job depends on it. That’s 
one reason.” 

““What’s the other?”’ 

““This—that you are not getting the best 
revenue out of your employer’s property. 
Here are contracts showing that we pay to 
your tenants, every month, money that 
ought to come to your office.” 


Cornering the Agent 


That made the agent wince. Had the 
buyer said as much to the owner, person- 
ally, the latter would undoubtedly have 
told him to go to Hades. Theagent would 
have told him the same thing were he the 
owner of the property he managed. But 
the buyer virtually showed where he was 
unfaithful to his trust. Asking him into his 
office the agent looked over the contracts. 
At the bottom of the packet was a list of 
other properties the slot-machine company 
wanted, together with a table of yearly 
rentals offered. The aggregate income was 
about the agent’s own salary. 

“Hm,” he reflected. ‘‘ This proposition 
has never been brought up in quite that 
way before.” 

“What are your objections to letting us 
have these privileges?”’ asked the buyer. 
‘Our machines are not gambling devices, 
but sell merchandise and give amusement.” 

“We object to them because they’re so 
infernally ugly,” said the agent. 

“Suppose we get into a cab, go round 
and see those installed, and find out 
just how ugly they really are,” was the 
suggestion. 

Next day contracts were signed for all 
privileges listed. 

The buyer’s relations with that agent 
have since been so pleasant that frequently 
in closing a deal on his own account the 
agent asks the buyer to draw the lease. 
Not long ago he asked him to draw a par- 
ticularly strong lease against the buyer’s 
own company, and the buyer did so. In 
his actual buying methods, contracts and 
leases play a vital part. 

The knowledge he has gained of instru- 
ments covering his company’s business did 
not come out of law books, but has been 
learned chiefly through drawing contracts 
to meet specific conditions, and then having 
them confirmed or reversed by the courts. 
He has learned law by bumping his head 
against it. 

Let him effect one deal with a large land- 
lord or agent, and he has not only made 
friends, but spiked the guns of competitors 
after similar privileges. For when leases 
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are being drawn he covers his own com- 
pany’s side thoroughly, and then steps over 
on to the seller’s side of the bargain, indi- 
cating where weak points have been left in 
clauses, showing how to strengthen them, 
and making the bargain equitable. The 
seller is impressed with this fairness. The 
buyer has really given nothing away—in- 
deed, a lease clear and strong on both sides 
will be a safeguard against misunderstand- 
ings and litigation in future. The person 
who really suffers in such cases is the seller’s 
attorney. For it is virtually suggesting that 
the latter doesn’t know how to draw such 
aninstrument. The buyer is tactful, how- 
ever, and makes it plain to the seller that 
this is an obscure branch of law that no 
general practitioner has occasion to study. 


One of the Cousins Handed Him His 
Favorite Cigar 


About the same tactics are followed by 
this buyer in dealing with an overbearing 
seller. Occasionally a privilege is bought 
of some landlord or agent of small views, 
who hedges the bargain about with unrea- 
sonable restrictions. To refuse to meet 
such demands would probably throw the 
privilege to a competing company. So 
the buyer first compresses his own side of 
the bargain into two brief clauses, and 
quickly crosses over to the seller’s side, 
helping him make tight and simple the 
dozen clauses he wants. When the seller’s 
own clauses have all been written into the 
contract the buyer suggests others that 
had better be added for the seller’s benefit. 
Some are unreasonable, others ridiculous. 
There is a certain equity to be maintained 
in such agreements. The buyer’s purpose 
is to make the contract top-heavy on the 
seller’s side. That sort of seller is usually a 
litigant, anyway. If he takes the contract 
into court it shows about twenty things the 
buyer has been asked to do for the seller, 
against only two services the buyer has 
asked the seller to perform. 

““You have manifestly sought every ad- 
vantage,’’ says the court to the seller, read- 
ing the stuffed contract, ‘“yet have given 
the defendant little or nothing. Why, this 
contract is infamous! And now you have 
the hardihood to ask the law to help you 
grab more!” 


Poker Applied to Business 


Buy’ng on poker principles covers a wide 
range of commodities, and touches human 
nature on many s‘des. It involves not only 
slot-machine locations, but the purchase of 
vast interests, and often the purchase of men, 
as in the historic fight for control of Northern 
Pacific, when the stock was run up toa 
thousand dollars a share and much of it was 
taken over by Harriman and the Hill inter- 
ests from obliging ‘‘shorts,” who sold it be- 
fore they had it, and delivered shares for 
one-quarter what they paid themselves. 

But in this sort of buying, as in many 
others, the bargain is by no means the 
whole thing. Deliveries may be more im- 
portant. When Harriman held a clear 
majority of Northern Pacific he still failed 
to control the road. As buying pure and 
simple his strategy left nothing to be bet- 
tered. But Uncle Jim Hill, who is said 
to have spent that ‘‘ Blue Thursday”’ buy- 
ing new motive-power, had control of his 
directors as a practical railroader, and his 
directors did not deliver the goods. 

A manufacturing concern had a general 
manager whose development of its organi- 
zation had attracted wide attention in the 
whole industry. His contract was about 
to expire. Several other concerns tried to 
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This = 
| - NATIONAL” Spring Style 
| Bookand Samples are FREE 


Onecopy of this Style Bookisready for YOU — 
will be sent you FREE with Samples of thenew 
Spring Suitings, if you write for them TO-DAY. 

This “NATIONAL” Style Book is the 
grentest book of fashions ever issued. The 
“Christy Girl” cover was drawn expressly for 
the “NATIONAL” by Mr. Howard Chandler 
Christy and every page is equally as interesting. 


New York StylesareGreatly Changed | 


The ‘‘NATIONAL”’ Style Book (sent free) gives you 
complete, all the changes in fashion for the Spring 
Season. The complete edition of this Style Book cost 
$214,782; no expense being spared to make it the most 
attractive, complete and valuable fashion work in America. 
One copy of this Style Book is intended for YOU—FREE. 


“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 

Made-to-Measure 

New York Styles a wo 5 
Style Book and Samples—F REE 


This ‘‘NATIONAIL.”’ Style Book pictured above illus- 
trates all the New Suits and Skirts for Spring. And any 
of these handsome Suits and Skirts will be Made to Your 
Measure in your choice of our 400 New Spring Suitings. 
A liberal assortment of these Samples will be sent you 
FREE with the Style Book. You select your Suit from the 
Style Book. You select your Material from the Samples. 
We make the Suit to your measure, send it to you with 
a signed guarantee that it will fit you and please you, or 
we will refund your money. But more than this. Each 
*““NATIONAL”’ Suit is made and sold according to 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 
Every ‘‘ NATIONAL” Garment has the ‘‘NATIONAL 
GUARANTEE TAG”? attached. This tag says: ‘‘Your 
money back if you ask for it." “]We prepay all the 
postage and express charges on all *‘ NATIONAL"’ 
Garments to every part of the United States. 


“NATIONAL” Ready-Made Garments 


Millinery Kimonos Knit Underwear 


Waists Plumes Corsets 

Skirts Belts Hosiery 

Silk Dresses Petticoats Neckwear 
Lingerie Dresses Jackets Sweaters 

Tub Suits Rain Coats Boys’ Clothing 


House Dresses Muslin Underwear 
Misses’, Girls’ and Infants’ Wear 

One Copy of this great *“‘ NATIONAL" Style Book 

is intended for YOU—One copy IS yours—FREE. 

Will you write for it TO-DAY ? 


| National Cloak & Suit Co. 


214 W. 24th St., New York City 
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THE MAGAZINE OF 
EDITED & AW 


DRIVING THE ENGINES OF 
BUSINESS & Xennace BANNING 
AA BUSINESS SYSTEMS ye 


page magazine 
of business — 
brim so full of 
bright ideas and clever arti- 
cles that an official of the 
National Cash Register Company 


writes as follows: 


“The ideas gathered from your magazine 
have enabled me to formulate systems for 
Mr. Patterson’s letters, books, pamphlets, 
telegrams, bills, orders, addresses, etc., 
which have simplified the work greatly.” 


And the United States Fidelity and 
Guarantee Company says: 
““Since the first of the year when we sub- 
scribed to your magazine, we have com- 
pletely changed our methods and have beeh 
guided solely by the suggestions contained 
in SYSTEM. We find the work is more 
complete, and better still, there is less 
chance for error.” 


Andwhat SYSTEM has done forthese 
men it will just so surely do for you. 


‘© 


For SYSTEM tells how to start a business, 
how to create it, nurse it, and develop it to hale, 
hearty business health. How to make its product, 
win its trade, establish its prestige, sell its goods 
and bring in its money. How, in short, to make 
a business of an idea, a corporation of a scheme, 
a giant success of a small uncertainty. 


And it tells the employee—the man in the 
under position — how to get in the upper class; 
how to secure an increase in abilityand an increase 
in pay; how to become an auditor instead of a 
bookkeeper; an advertising manager instead of 
a clerk; a salesman instead of an order taker; a 
business creator instead of a business machine; 
at the “‘ top”’ instead of at the ‘‘ bottom.” 


To the man who knows SYSTEM we have only 
to say: ‘‘ Your subscription has expired ’’ and that 
man willrenew. But there are thousands needing 
SYSTEM who may 
never even have 
A seen it. That they 
may lose no 


een es 


HOW TO 


cial offer — 


ats Cy more by delay 
INCREASE or neglect, we 
YOUR SALES J ; make a_spe- 


& PROVED BY 34 SALES- 
MEN & SALESMANAGERS 


Simply deposit 
$2.00 with SYSTEM 
for five days. We will 
not only enter your sub- 
scription for a full year of 
SYSTEM —12 complete issues 
—but we will in addition send you 
postpaid, without any additional 
charge whatsoever, a copy of the book 
you check in the list below — 128 full size pages, well printed 
on laid book paper, minutely illustrated throughout and 
bound in vellum with the cover in four colors. 

The titles suggest the contents. 


Enclosed find $2.00. 


You may send SYSTEM one full year 

to the address below, also forward absolutely free, all charges 

prepaid, one copy of the book before which I have marked X 

How to do Business by [ How to Increase a 

Letter. Bank's Deposits. 

How to Increase Your [ How to Sell Real Es- 
Sales. tate at a Profit. 

How to Increase the [ How to Sell More Life 
Sales of a Store. Insurance. 

How tu Cut th2 Cost [ How to Sell More Fire 


of Production. Insurance. 
How to Do More Work in Less Time. 


Tf on receipt of the book, and the first copy of the magazine, 
I do not thoroughly believe that the book and twelve issues of 
the magazine will be worth more to me than five times the 
$2.00, I will notify you and you promise to return my remit- 
tance promptly and cheerfully. Ss 


Name 


HGleteesus SS 


Firm 


Send to SYSTEM, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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hire him at better salary. But loyalty 
held him to the old job. 

One of the most dangerous competitors 
of his company was a smaller concern 
owned by seven Hebrews—three brothers 
and four cousins. Their business, inherited 
from father and uncle, was solid and pros- 
perous, but needed modernization. They 
considered it so important to engage this 
general manager that all seven members of 
the family came to the city where he was 
employed, spent a day in preliminaries, 
and then asked him to a conference. He 
was received in the ‘‘Imperial’’ suite of 
the best hotel. One of the cousins handed 
him his favorite cigar, the 
brand of which had been 
carefully ascertained. Then 
a brother complimented 
him on his genius, and a 
cousin stood at his elbow 
with something that they 
had found out he liked to 
drink. Then another 
brother delicately showed 
how there was not much 
room for him to grow any 
more in his present job, and 
a cousin outlined possibili- 
ties for growth with their 
concern. Oneafter another, 
with the persuasion of their 
race, they worked upon 
him. The conference lasted 
all afternoon and _ termi- 
nated with an offer of so 
much money that the man- 
ager dared not refuse off- 
hand. As he hesitated the 
door opened, and there was 
his wife to say that they 
could not afford to refuse 
such an opportunity. Then 
followed a magnificent din- 
ner of the things he liked 
to eat, and finally he 
was won over. 

As soon as consent had been given he 
was turned over to Cousin ‘‘Solly,’’ who 
had done little thus far except tell a funny 
story occasionally during the conference. 
Solomon was the hard bargainer of the 
family. He would close the deal. 

‘““Now, Mr. Harding,”’ explained Cousin 
“Solly”’ cordially, ‘you need only sign the 
contract tomorrow —just a formality. You 
won’t even need a lawyer. Out of compli- 
ment to you we have engaged Robinson, 
the biggest Gentile lawyer in the city. He 
is at your service, too. Can you be in his 
office about eleven?” 

When the manager entered Robinson’s 
office next morning, however, there trotted 
along at his heels the most diminutive 
Hebrew lawyer he could find, Abraham 
Rosen, whose practice was strictly in police 
courts. 

“‘Dear, dear!’ protested Cousin ‘‘Solly”’ 
in genuine dismay. ‘‘Why have you 
brought this man?”’ 


Or Take 
One of 
the Jury * 
Outside 
a Moment 


| Bee ere quantities of fresh vege- 
tables have been served on board our 
battleships during the cruise of the fleet 
around the world. It is a new experiment 
undertaken by the Navy Department, and 
has proved successful beyond all that was 
hoped for it. 

To speak more accurately, the vegetables 
are not really fresh, but are practically 
indistinguishable from the newly-gathered 
garden products, when cooked. They are 
packed in a water-free state, being de- 
prived of every particle of their natural 
moisture. 

This is accomplished, however, not by 
evaporation, in the ordinary sense, but by a 
; newly-invented process. 

Evaporation deprives vegetables not 
only of their water, but also, to a large 
extent, of the volatile essential oils and 
ethers which have so much to do with 
their flavors. 

The method adopted in this case con- 
sists in shredding the cabbages, carrots, 
beets, or what not, spreading them on 
trays, and running them on cars into a 
tunnel, through which dry air is kept 
continually passing. 

This air is first deprived of its moisture 
by passing it over calcium chloride. When, 
at a temperature of only moderate warmth, 
it is drawn through the tunnel, it literally 
sucks the water out of the shredded 
vegetables, reducing them after a while 
| to a condition of absolute dryness. No 


and Whisper 


“Well, you people are doing things up 
for me in the best style, retaining Robin- 
son,’ said the manager. ‘‘I thought the 
least I might do was to hire a Hebrew 
lawyer as a compliment to you.” 

‘But this man is nobody. It would hurt 
Mr. Robinson’s dignity to appear with him 
in a case!” 

The matter was compromised by per- 
mitting Rosen to sit in the room while the 
contract was read over. The little Hebrew 
shyster, outwardly immovable, was really 
swelling with pride. The honor of appear- 
ing in a transaction with the mighty Robin- 
son delighted him. Furthermore, he knew 
that practice is built by 
giving your client’s oppo- 
nent a sound drubbing, so 
that next time he goes to 
law he will hunt up the 
attorney who beat him. 

Robinson read the con- 
tract in a light, genial way, 
and little Abraham Rosen 
said not a word until it was 
finished. Then he rose in 
his place likea bantam cock, 
and, with the intensity of a 
practitioner who fights in 
the lowest courts for two- 
dollar fees, protested clause 
after clause. It was a 
battle of the swordfish and 
the whale. When Rosen 
got to the end of his modifi- 
cations of the contract 
Robinson declared that he 
could not permit his client 
to sign such an agreement. 

Eventually the signa- 
tures were attached, how- 
ever, and then, quite as 
an afterthought, Cousin 
“Solly” brought up one 
final condition that had 
been overlooked. This was 
the pivotal condition of the 
whole, long bargain, however, and restricted 
the new manager in a number of ways. With 
his own hand the great Robinson wrote a 
new clause at the bottom of the instru- 
ment, and both parties signed it, the 
Hebrew attorney making no comment 
whatever. 

“See here, Rosey!” complained the 
manager, once outside. ‘“‘Why did you 
let them ring in that last clause, after fight- 
ing all the others? It ties me hand and 
oot.” 

Little Abraham smiled ironically. 

“Don’t let that worry you, Mr. Harding. 
inte pay any attention to it. That won’t 

Oo “ag 

“Won’t hold?” 

“Naw! At the bottom, there, it’s a 
separate contract, ain’t it? And it won’t 
hold in court. No consideration named!” 

Editor’s Note— This is the last of a series of 
papers by Mr. Collins upon the work and qualities 
of the men who do the buying for big businesses. 


in His Ear 


Waterless Garden Truck 


change in the flavor of the vegetables is 
produced, such as would be occasioned by 
high heat. Thus they retain in effect all 
of their original freshness, and when they 
are wanted for use it is necessary merely 
to restore the water, incidentally to the 
cooking. 

The green vegetables prepared in this way 
were found, when cooked, indistinguish- 
able in taste from fresh. Onions were 
slightly tough, and potatoes had not quite 
the proper flavor, though excellent for 
hash. With these two exceptions, the 
water-free products were quite beyond 
criticism in respect to color, appearance 
and flavor. 

Soup greens, put up in a mixture as such, 
were especially good. Cranberries seemed 
to be in no way different from the fresh 
article. 

Apparently, vegetables in this water- 
free state will keep indefinitely, in tin 
boxes with screw tops. According to the 
figures given by the Navy Department, 
one pound of water-free spinach is equal 
to eighteen pounds of fresh spinach. One 
pound of carrots equals ten pounds of 
fresh, of cabbage fifteen pounds of fresh, of 
onions fourteen pounds of fresh, of potatoes 
seven pounds of fresh, of cranberries eight 
pounds of fresh, and a pound of soup greens 
is equivalent to twenty-two pounds of the 
fresh product. 

The invention of this process will mean 
much to seamen. 


January 30, 1909 
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Looking Forward 


No 


Pleasure Launch 


Like This 


The Hankscraft is, by all odds, the finest type of 
modern pleasure launch. The powerful 4-cyl. engine 
is completely concealed in front. It is started and con- 
trolled through the steering wheel. No machinery 
in sight. No noise, no vibration, no odor, no dirt. 

The cockpit is free—covered with velvet carpet— 
filled with cushioned chairs and a table. All the 
cleanliness and quietness of electricity, with the 
power of gasoline. 

Built throughout to Government specifications. Air 
compartments make the boat unsinkable. Every con- 
venience, comfort and luxury, combined with safety 
and seaworthiness. Folding Auto Top. You'll never 
be content with a lesser boat when you see it. 

The only way to get a Hankscraft is to order early. 
So we advertise early. Send for our catalog now, 


Hankscraft Company 
1218 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


WILBVR'S 
CHOCOLATE 


The Only Genuine 
Note the taste, so different from 
others— that smooth 
melting quality and 
the surpassingly 
delicious aroma. 
Buy of your druggist 
or confectioner, or send 
us one dollar for a pound — 
box prepaid. { 
One sample box for 30c. in 
stamps and your dealer’s name, — 


‘ ee eo 


Sesh 


H. O. WILBUR & SONS 
Cocoa Manufacturers f 
222 Bread Street Philadelphia, Pa, 


Of COLLEGE-SCHOOL 
SOCIETY--LODGE. 


Factory to you. Made to order in any style or material. 
Read this offer: Either of the two styles here illustrated, enam- 
eled in one or two colors, and showing any letters or numerals, — 
but not more than shown in illustration (order by number), 
Silver Plate, $1.00 doz., sample, 10c. 
Sterling Silver, $2.50 doz., sample, 25c. } 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make the highest grade 
solid gold and silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Rings, Fobs, etc., at 9 
moderate prices. Special designs and estimates free. Catalog 
Free, showing hundreds of new styles in gold and silver. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., 143 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


HAVING A BULLY TIME 


the President in ten-minute wrestling 
pouts. For a time every likely, thick- 
necked friend who called at night was 
invited to allow the President to practice 
the half-Nelson and the toelock and the 
strangle-hold on him. Some did, to their 
subsequent stiffness of neck and general 
disability of person for a day or so. 

About this time there was a season of 
single-stick. General Leonard Wood was 

his opponent. The President’s shortness 
of sight made him an easy mark for Wood, 
who chased him all over the White House. 
At the White House reception on January 
22, 1903, the President was obliged to 
shake hands with his left hand because 
Wood had bruised the right one with a 
misdirected crack. 

Presently, Professor Generoso Pavese, 
an Italian master-at-arms, came to town, 
and the President enlisted him and took 
some fencing lessons. It was not long until 
Mike Donovan, the fighter, arrived. He 
and the President were old friends. They 

ut on the gloves together at intervals 
for some weeks, and, later, J. J. Dwyer, a 
eatch-as-catch-can wrestler, undertook to 
show the President some new wrinkles in 
that game. Boxing and wrestling bouts 
were frequent in the White House during 
1902, 1903 and 1904, but there has not 
been so much of it in the past four years, 
although now and then the President puts 
on the gloves with one of his aides. When 
Lee Ferneciari, an amateur lightweight 
champion boxer, called, he and the Presi- 
dent had a long discussion of the benefits of 
boxing and illustrated some of the blows, 
squaring off in the Cabinet room to the 
exceeding interest of about twenty visitors 
who were waiting to be received. 


Golf on the Black List 


Hitachiyama, the Japanese champion 

wrestler, was summoned to the White 

House and gave an exhibition in the East 

Room, and Hackenschmidt and Gotch 

both displayed their prowess there. Cham- 
| pion athletes were always received with 

éclat, visiting baseball teams given the 
glad hand, visiting champion prize-fighters 
patted on their red brawn, and a conference 
was held with the leading football coaches 
of the big colleges, when changes in the 
_ football rules were discussed and urged. 
| Meantime, the President made several 
| hunting trips, two or three times for bear 
| and mountain lions, and several times for 
| wild turkeys and smaller game, in near-by 
_ Virginia. He would stop a discussion of 
_ state affairs any time to talk sport with 
| any visitor competent to talk about it, 
and he constantly wrote letters and made 
| speeches urging fair, clean sport. The only 
_ outdoor or indoor sport he will not indorse 
| or play is golf. He has said he considers 
| that an old woman’s game. 
The President likes to talk of himself 
| asan author. He holds writing to be his 
' true profession and statemanship as an 
| incidental occupation which he pursues 
through force of very agreeable circum- 
| stances. Thus, he is particularly partial 
to authors and writers. He dotes on them. 

About every special writer in the country 
| has been invited often to the White House, 
_ and, likewise, about every editor, par- 
ticularly every magazine and periodical 
editor. 

There is no more adroit man in the 
world. If he has a special visitor coming 
_he informs himself about that special 
_ visitor. If an author is to arrive he ac- 

uaints himself with that author’s books. 

man who had written several novels was 
| Summoned one day. He came away in a 
daze. “I found,’ he said, ‘‘that the 
President knew more about modern Greece, 
which was the locale of two of my books, 
than I did, and that he was perfectly 
familiar with all my characers. I wish I 
knew whether he read the books for the 
sake of the books or because I was invited 
to luncheon.” Dozens of other authors 
have had just the same experience. The 
President has read their books. He knows 
all about them, and can discuss their plots 
and arguments in a most convincing 
| Manner: Apparently, he has read all the 
literature of the country. And there 
| Comes another question: Where does he 
find time to do it, with all his other em- 
ployments? 

All is fish that comes to the President’s 
het. Rough riders, cowboys, scientists, 
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authors, foreigners, inventors, statesmen, 
publicists, philanthropists, muck-rakers, 
correspondents, financiers, merchants, law- 
yers, judges, politicians, engineers, doctors, 
actors, actresses, dancers, hunters, natural- 
ists, architects—everybody who is worth 
while, sooner or later, comes under his 
observation and is called to exchange views 
or to hear them, mostly, for the usual 
visitor gets little opportunity to do any 
exchanging. 

The great luncheon and dinner epoch 
began soon after the President went into 
office, in the fall of 1901, when he had 
Booker T. Washington at dinner and 
thereby kicked up a dust that has not 
settled yet in some parts of the country. 
As showing the President’s close informa- 
tion on the most trivial subjects, he heard 
at once that the Seeing-Washington cars 
were pointing out the White House as 
the ‘“‘Booker Washington Café,” and he 
stopped it, bang! Booker Washington has 
been at the White House frequently since 
he dined there, but never again at table, 
nor have any other negroes been enter- 
tained, although many of them have 
attended the public receptions. Following 
Washington came the long procession—in 
addition to the people who call every day 
just to be handshaken or on business—the 
long procession of men with appointments 
and men invited to come; and when the 
list is considered the question again arises: 
How does he do it all? Really, no per- 
son may be said to be of much account 
in this country who has not eaten at the 
White House. And, in addition to these 
guests at informal dinners and luncheons, 
there is the round of state dinners and 
Cabinet dinners and the other dinners the 
President attends, to say nothing of the 
receptions and functions, which all take 
time. 

Yet, these things are incidental in a 
way, for the President’s chief occupation, 
when you come to look at it carefully, 
seems to be writing letters. He is the most 
scribacious President we have ever had, 
the greatest letter-writer in public life. 
Paying no attention to his voluminous 
messages and other state papers, more 
lengthy and more numerous than ever 
before in the history of the country, the 
President’s minor correspondence would 
tax all the waking time of a man of ordi- 
nary habit. He writes letters constantly, 
to everybody, on every subject, and they 
are not short letters, either. No con- 
tingency can pop up that has not its 
accompanying letter or letters by the 
President. He, apparently, prepares for 
all sorts of future happenings by writing 
letters that will be pat when the time comes. 
He writes long letters to his friends and 
longer letters to his enemies. He touches 
on every topic and seems constantly to be 
on the lookout for subjects so he may fire 
off a letter to somebody. The public and 
private papers of Theodore Roosevelt will 
need many volumes when they are com- 
piled. The output of words is enormous. 
And, coming back again to the inevitable, 
looking at his official duties which are 
many and various, his time spent in 
relaxation, his time spent in entertaining, 
in public functions, in receiving people, in 
many other ways, when does he find time 
to write so much? That is another of the 
marvels, 


Being All Things to All Men 


Further, and in the same line, he is a 
speechmaker who loves to talk. He makes 
speeches on every available occasion. He 
always talks at the dinners he attends — 
that is, the public or semi-public dinners. 
He never lets a function get by without 
a few remarks. He addresses Mothers’ 
Congresses and Convocations of Governors 
with equal facility. 

He dropped in on the last day of the 
Tuberculosis Congress and said he could 
not let the scientists get away without 
addressing them, and when he went to the 
recent view of Saint Gaudens’ work at the 
Corcoran Art Gallery he felt impelled to 
say something. He has happened around 
casually and similarly forty times while he 
has been President and made speeches. No 
delegation gets away without some counsel 
and advice. It is all one with the President 
whether he is talking to Butte miners or 
the International Law Association. He 
makes a speech. And it all takes time. 


He likes the theater and goes frequently. 
Moreover, he has the stars come to the 
White House. He likes to meet them. 
When Zangwill produced his new play 
last fall, the President invited Zangwill to 
luncheon and suggested some changes in 
the lines. He has had Genée up to dance 
for him and he has received other stage 
celebrities. He is the best sort of an 
audience. His mind works like chain light- 
ning. He sees the point of a joke before 
it is half pronounced. He likes comedy and 
laughs uproariously, but he also dotes on 
plays that teach a strong moral lesson, for | 
one of his best holds is teaching moral les- | 
sons, being a good deal of a preacher at 
times. And all this takes a few hours out 
of an evening, now and then. 

The District of Columbia and the city 
of Washington are his especial charges. 
When the electric-light plant chimney got | 
to smoking a time ago—it always does 
smoke, but this time the President noticed 
it—he wrote a letter to the commissioners 
calling their attention to the smoke that 
was dirtying the White House wash, and 
ordered it stopped. He urged the district 
attorney to get a jail sentence for a druggist 
who was convicted under the pure food 
and drug law. He ordered the old Sixth 
Street railroad shed torn down. He de- 
manded an investigation when an apart- 
ment house that was building fell down, 
and he ordered all the dogs of the Dis- 
trict muzzled for six months. His eye is on 
the municipal affairs of Washington every 
minute. 

Naturally, he has been in close touch 
with all the departments of the Govern- 
ment, but his principal care has been the 
Navy. He has been, practically, Secretary 
of the Navy since he has been President. 
He has had six nominal Secretaries in his 
seven years, but he has directed everything 
aad has conducted the department. He 
takes a hand in arranging the details of 
uniforms for all branches of the service. 
Once he saw a naval officer on the street 
wearing his service blouse and civilian 
trousers. He lighted on that scared officer 
like a ton of bricks, and next day issued an 
order, or had one issued, ordering all 
officers in the service to wear their uni- 
forms, telling them how to wearthem. He 
chided a slouchy high-school cadet one day. 


Crowding Out the Idle Moments 


He delights Germans by talking German 
with them and Frenchmen by conversing 
with them in French. He talics Dutch to 
Hollanders and has a smattering of Italian. 
He talks to Indians in the sign language, 
goes to the musicales and teas, hobnobs 
with his friends of his ranching and rough- 
rider days, had Jack Abernathy give a 
moving-picture show in the East Room of 
how to catch wolves with the naked hands, 
supervises the flag-raising on the White 
House, sends pictures of himself and letters 
to fathers and mothers of large families, 
gives up a good deal of time to playing 
with his smaller children, receives all the 
round-the-world walkers and chaps of that 
kind, strolls over to the National Museum 
and examines bear skulls, and, by the way, 
establishes a species, plants trees, always 
has some house guests, drops in frequently 
of an evening on Senator Lodge or Secre- 
tary Root or some others of his cronies, 
takes week-ends in Virginia, tests firearms, 
talks for hours with men who have hunted 
in Africa, watches a professional rat- 
catcher catch rats in the White House 
basement, tosses a coin with Senators 
Kittredge and Gamble, of South Dakota, 
to decide a contest for appointments, 
watches Eli Smith’s Alaska dogs work, 
opens expositions, leaves ‘‘In God We 
Trust’”’ off the coinage and writes volumi- 
nously about it, studies natural history and 
brands “‘ Nature fakers,”’ gets photographed 
very often, studies Gaelic and old Irish 
songs, and does five hundred other things, 
all of which take time. 

Meanwhile, he is reasonably busy being 


President of the United States and all which | 


that implies, officially, and he is healthy, 
hearty, rugged and clear-eyed. Nothing 
in which he can mix comes along without 
his mixing in it. If he cannot mix in it, he 
mixes, anyhow. He goes down in a sub- 
marine or climbs a tree, uplifts the farmers 
or swats Bryan with equal facility. They 
call him the Little Father. He is more than 


that—he is the Whole Durn Family. 
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is the title of Our 1909 Catalogue — 
the most beautiful and instructive hor- 
ticultural publication of the day—a 
book of 200 pages —700 Photo.engrav- 
ings from nature—8 superb colored | 
and duotone plates of vegetables and 
flowers. It is a mine of information 
7 of everything that is worth while in 
gardening either for pleasure or for 
profit, and embodies the results of 
sixty years’ experience in seed growing. 
As a book of reference alone it 1s 
invaluable. 

To give this catalogue the largest 
possible distribution, we make the 
following liberal offer : 


Every Empty Envelope | 


Counts as Cash 


To every one who will state where 
this advertisement was seen and who 
encloses Ten Cents (in stamps) we 
will mail the catalogue azd also send }j 
Sree of charge 


Our Famous 50c.‘*‘ Henderson” 
Collection of Seeds 


containing one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; 
Giant Fancy Pansies, Mixed; Giant Victoria Asters, 


Mixed; Henderson's Big Boston Lettuce, Freedom 
Tomato and Henderson + Blood Turnip Beet in a coupon 
envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be 


accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting 
to $1.00 and upward. 


Henderson’s Seeds are 


Tested Seeds 
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-. What is Income 
Insurance ? 


It is, as the name implies, 
insurance which will protect 
you against loss of income, 
doctors’ bills and the like, in 
case you fall ill or suffer acci- 
dent, and are prevented from 
following your regular occupa- 
Costs little—benefits 
paid promptly. 


tion. 
No physical 
examination required. The 


best policy ever offered. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere 


Fill out and return coupon for 
further particulars 


Empire State Surety Co. 


86 William Street, New York 


Offices in all important cities 


Please send your Income Insurance proposition, as 
per advertisement in THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST, to 


REASONS FOR BUYING BonDs 


Bonds offer the largest possible choice 
for the safe and profitable investment of 
money. 

Savings Banks and Trustees are usually 
restricted in the purchase of bonds to those 
netting only from 3% to4%%. 

The individual investor or the business 
house investing its surplus, however, can 
buy bonds of unquestioned security paying 
from 4 to 5% %, readily convertible into cash 
and likely to show a profit. 

We have bonds for all classes of invest- 
ors. Send for descriptive circular. 


ADAMS & COMPANY 


Bankers 
13 Congress Street 


Boston 


0% One Advantage 
Worth Considering 


Because you cannotalways accommodate your needsto afixed 
‘interest day ’’ you often lose the earnings of your money for 
longer or shorter periods. From the day we receive the funds 
to the day you withdraw them, you receive full earnings. 

WE PAY 5% PER ANNUM 

More than fifteen years of uniform f 
success, accumulated assets of $1,800,000 f 
and regular supervision by the New York 
Banking Department, assure safety of 
principal. Wecan probably refer you 
to patrons in your own locality. 

Write us for full particulars. 

Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 

1 Times Bldg., Broadway and 42d St.,New York 


J 
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n 
Inancin?g ¢ 
nterprise 

A practical book by Francis Cooper, telling how money 
is secured for enterprises. Capitalization, prospectus 
writing, methods of presenting, etc., discussed fully. 
‘The only successful work on promotion. Endorsed by 
best business men, 540 pages. Buckram binding, pre- 
paid $4, Send for pamphlet and list of business books. 


The Ronald Press, Rooms 29-31, 229 Broadway, N.Y. | compound interest. 
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SAY I 


How Money Grows 


ARK TWAIN once said that ‘‘the 
lack of money is the root of all evil.” 
Therefore the proper antidote for 

evil is an abundance of money. If most 
people stopped to realize how money grows 
there would be much more saving and con- 
sequently much more prosperity in the 
world. Despite the fact that the most 
universal of all desires, perhaps, concerns 
the accumulation of money, there is less 
system employed in conserving it than 
almost anything else. There are some 
impressive facts about the growth of 
money which should be a_ stimulus to 
saving and a genuine first aid to wealth. 
This week’s article will be given up to an 
explanation of them. 

A very common fallacy among people 
who do not save is the belief that to make 
money it is necessary to have a consider- 
able sum of money to start with. Thisisa 
costly mistake. The keynote of all saving 
and, incidentally, of all investment was 
sounded by Benjamin Franklin when he 
said: ‘“‘Money makes money, and the 
money that money makes makes more 
money.” This maxim applies to all sums 
of money from a penny up. No sum is too 
small to save. When you come to trace 
some great self-made fortunes to their 
sources you find that the men who amassed 
them realized at a very early age that 
pennies were worth saving. This habit 
stuck when the dollars came, and this is 
one reason why they kept their fortunes. 
Although few men get rich by saving 
alone, most rich men who did not inherit 
their wealth were able to take advantage 
of big opportunities because they had 
saved money. 


How Nickels Become Dollars 


The habit of saving is easily acquired 
and, once started, can readily be made a 
matter of daily routine. For example, if 
you live in a comparatively small place 
and have been accustomed to ride to your 


| office or place of work, try to walk on fine 


mornings and so save the five cents repre- 
sented by the fare. 

One good plan is to get a small bank 
and drop in the nickel before you start out. 
Then you won’t have it in your vest pocket 
in case you feel like yielding to the tempta- 
tion to ride. 

The sums to which so humble a piece of 
money as five cents will grow are astonish- 
ing. Five cents saved every day (and this 
means an average of $1.50 a month) will 
amount to $182.50 in ten years. If placed 
in a savings-bank that pays four per cent 
interest it will earn $40.06 in interest. Thus 
the total sum of money represented by 
the simple saving of five cents a day, a 
single carfare, will be $222.56 in ten years. 
Ten cents saved each day, or three dollars 
a month, will amount to $365 in ten years. 
At four per cent it will earn $80.36 in 
interest and will aggregate a total of 
$445.36 in ten years. Fifteen cents a day, 
or four dollars and fifty cents a month, will 
amount to a total of $668.18 in principal 
and interest in ten years; twenty cents a 
day, or six dollars a month, will roll up to 
$890.99 in principal and interest, while 
twenty-five cents a day, or seven dollars 
and fifty cents a month, will mean the sum 
of $1118.75, or enough to buy a thousand- 
dollar bond and have a little nestegg to 
start with again. 


Watching a Doilar Grow 


With little larger sums the results are 
even more imposing. Thirty cents a day, 
or nine dollars a month, at four per cent 
interest will amount to $1336.59 at the end 


| of ten years, while forty cents a day, by 


the same process, will reach $1782.16. 
Fifty cents a day, set aside in the same 
way, will increase to $2227.78 in ten years. 
It is worth while keeping in mind, in this 
connection, that you can start a savings- 
bank account with one dollar. 

Now let us take a dollar and ‘‘ watch it 
grow.” One dollar, deposited in a savings- 
bank that pays four per cent interest, will 
amount to $2.19 in twenty years. This is 
simple compound interest. But one dollar, 
deposited exery year for twenty years, will 
amount to $30.97. This is progressive 


Many people who work for wages can 
save one dollar a week. This sum, saved 
each week and deposited in a savings-bank 
that pays four per cent interest, will amount 
to $1577.70 at the end of twenty years. 
The interest earned is $537.70. The 
amounts to which it grows at various stages 
are interesting. At the end of one year it 
will have earned seventy-eight cents inter- 
est; at the end of five years it will repre- 
sent a total of $286; at the close of the 
tenth year it will be $634.64, while at the 
termination of the fifteenth year it will 
amount to $1059.64. 


The Dollar-a-Week Plan 


Take the deposit of one dollar a week and 
carry it further. If it is continued regu- 
larly for thirty years every dollar deposited 
will become $58.38. In other words, the 
fifty-two dollars deposited each year will 
become three thousand doilars. For 
every dollar deposited, two dollars a week 
may then be taken out without impairing 
the principal, which has doubled. 

One dollar a day, put into a savings- 
bank that pays four per cent, will amount 
to $1967.98 in principal and interest at the 
end of five years, and $4455.74 at the end 
of ten years. 

It has been figured out that a man, 
having deposited five dollars a week every 
week in a savings-bank for twenty years, 
ean draw out six dollars a week at the end 
of that time and still leave for his wife 
and children at his death all the money 
that he deposited and a surplus besides. 

Fifty dollars placed in a savings-bank 
every year will amount to the following 
sums at the end of twenty years: at three 
per cent interest it will aggregate $1383.38; 
at three and one-half per cent interest it 
will grow to $1463.42; at four per cent it 
will reach the sum of $1548.46; at four 
and one-half per cent the total will be 
$1639.15, while at five per cent it will 
reach to $1735.96. 

In saving every penny counts. There- 
fore it is interesting to point out that a 
deposit made monthly in a bank paying 
interest at the rate of three and one-half per 
cent, the interest beginning at the begin- 
ning of each month, is more profitable 
than if four per cent is paid and the inter- 
est began the first of every three months, 
or quarterly. Ona deposit of three hundred 
dollars, deposited in installments of fifty 
dollars in a bank paying three and one-half 
per cent interest, the interest beginning the 
first of every month, the total amount at 
the end of six months would be $303.04. 
On the same sum, with interest at four per 
cent beginning quarterly, the total would 
be $302.50. 

The important fact to be kept constantly 
in mind about the growth of money is that 
it will not grow umless it is first saved, and 
then saved regularly. 


Saving Seamen Rich at Fifty 


In this connection it is, perhaps, of inter- 
est to point out a saving lesson which has 
been prepared by the Bureau of Navigation 
for the enlisted men of the United States 
Navy. The calculation is based on a 
supposition that a man will remain in the 
navy for thirty years.. This means that he 
must enter when he is eighteen and leave 
by legal retirement at the age of forty- 
eight. It is also supposed that he will have 
enough ability to be promoted to be a 
petty officer at the end of four years and be 
raised to be a chief petty officer at the end 
of eight years. 

On-this theory the navy statisticians 
figure that, if a sailor saves half of what he 
earns, and puts it in anavy or other savings- 
bank that pays four per cent interest, he 
wil! have coming to him at the end of thirty 
years of service exactly $23,923 in cash. 
He may then retire on three-fourths pay 
for the rest of his life, which means that 
Uncle Sam will pay him $1163.28 each year 
as long as he lives. The income from what 
he has saved, together with his retired pay, 
will give him a total income of about two 
thousand dollars. He is also free to take a 
position in civil life and add to his income 
in this way. 

Of course this calculation is made for 
ideal saving conditions, but it shows what 
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Safe Investments 


Aa sponsorship of a conservative 
banking house of large experience is 
a first essential in selecting bonds fo 
investment. Such sponsorship means 
definite system of safeguards for inve 
ors from the day their money is invested — 
until the final payment of interest and — 
maturing principal. Largely asa result 
of this policy of protecting the inter- 
ests of our clients we have as customers, 
in addition to all classes of public i 
stitutions, what is believed to be the 
largest list of private investors served 
by any banking house in the country, 


We own, at the present time, more than 
two hundred carefully selected issues 
of bonds which we offer and recommend 
for investment at prices to yield from 


34% to 514% 


Send for circulars and Booklet “P” 


; 
N. W. Harris & Company : 


56 William Street 
Wew York 


“i i 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
Bond Department MM 

204 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


35 Federal Street — 
Bosto: : 


q 

Seasoned Bonds ~ 
Coe a superior form of investment — 
for institutions, trustees and individuals. — 
Such bonds are safe, convenient and marketable. — 
They are favored by well informed 
investors with whom absolute safety is the first 
consideration. 2 
This is an excellent time to purchase invest- 
ment securities. Careful analysis of financial 
conditions indicates that the trend of prices will 
probably continue upward for some time to come, — 
We own and offer at net prices, subject to 
prior sale, a variety of high grade Municipal, 
Railroad and Public Utility Bonds which we _ 
have investigated and recommend. We shall be ~ 
pleased to mail descriptive circular to any investor. 


Ask for Circular E-27 oi 


N. W. HALSEY & CO. 


BANKERS 3 

NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 

49 Wall Street 1429 Chestnut Street 

CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO | 
152 Monroe St. 


424 California Street 


“Little Clinchers” 
defy the ice 


No matter how slippery the 
road or how steep the hill 
they’ll carry you 
over it safely. 


You should have “Little 
Clinchers”’ on your winter 
shoes, and see that the old 
folkshave themon theirs. Half 
a minute for adjustment—no 
nails, screws or rivets. Invisi- 
ble. Comfortable. Durable. 
Keep them on indoors—snap the 
heel-plate under instep and the 
' spikes will be entirely out of the 
way. Floors and carpets are safe. 
“Little Clinchers” are better than | 
accident insurance. Steel, with 
specially hardened points. 
At your Hardware, Shoe 


or Department stores. 25c a pair 
Or, postage free, by 4 

Standard American Sales Co. 

12 A East 23d St., New York City 


Dealers write us 
for prices. 


a % interest allowed on $100. de- 

posits, and 5% on smaller sums. 
$2,000,000 of Approved First Mort- 
gages, held in trust as your se- 
curity. 18 years in business— not 
a dollar loss to depositors. Writ 
us “The Nimble Sixpence” —it tells of ou 
plan—it’s interesting. 175 York St. 
Ga. State Savings Ass’c’n., Savannah, Ga. 


E. J. LANDER & COMPANY — 
GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


Do you realize that, on a pint of 
gasoline, this strong, able machine 
carries you from 18 to 20 miles across 
country and mountains at a speed of 
from 5 to 50 miles an hour? 

The 1909 ‘‘R-S”’ models are built with 
the center of gravity even lower than 
previous models, insuring greater sta- 
bility, and permitting the rider to touch 
the ground with both feet when in the 
saddle. Motor under absolute control 
without taking hands from grips. 

The ‘‘R-S”’ is also famous as being 
‘the first real Mechanical Intake Valve 
Motorcycle; and is exceedingly simple 
in construction and easily adjustable. 

Write for our illustrated catalog giv- 
ing all particulars. Address Dept. P. 

To Dealers: Where we have no represen- 


tative we havea proposition to liveagents that 
is worth seriously considering, Write us. 


READING STANDARD CO., River Street, Reading, Pa. 


Sharpen Your Own Blades 


No more Blades 
thrown away—no 
more trouble or ex- 
pense sending them 
away to be sharpen- 
ed! Theluxury 
of a smooth, 
pleasant shave 
—every time 
— assured by ‘ 


The Rotary Safety Razor Stropper 


This little device will sharpen any standard 
Safety Blade perfectly, and is actually needed by 

| every Safety Razor userin the country. To ope- 
| yrate—simply fix the blade in the holder—place in 
| device and press gently against the roller strop. 


us 


A few turns of the handle makes the blade keener 
—better thannew. Sharpens the dullest blade in 
twominutes. Issimple and durable. The sharp- 
ening roller is covered with the finest Razor 
| Strop made. The frame of metal in handsome 
nickel finish. Price complete, only $1.50. At all 
dealers. If yours cannot supply you, write us. 


WERNER & COMPANY 
203 S. Canal Street Chicago 
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and 50 
cents at 
dealers or 
direct if 
he is out. 


© can come 
next the 
wearer 


= Nature has made the masculine 
leg flat on its inner front surface. 
From this point all stocking sup- 
port should come. 
PARIS is the only garter shaped 
and fitted in harmony with na- 
ture’s plan. Guaranteed to satisfy. 


A. Stein &Co., 159 Center Ave., Chicago 


3ROKEN-DOWN ARCH OR WEAK INSTEPS 
2AUSE RHEUMATISM, LAMENESS and 
TENDERNESS of the feet, also legs, knees, and 
vackache, and possibly deformity, The 


C&HARCH INSTEP SUPPORT 


will prevent all this. 


C. PER 
PAIR 
Zour Deal 
oy Mail. Give 
Men’s oe 
t Women’s, Shadow view showing steel arch through leather top 


The C & H ARCH SHANK CO., Dept. E, Brockton, Mass. 

ES aL are ees rire eet 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
Est. 47 years. Box C, Washington, 


- D.C. Best references. Careful 


ee 
vork, Terms moderate. Booklet Free. Write us. 
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results may be achieved by systematic 
saving and also how money grows. 

This article on how money grows would 
not be complete without a reference to 
the savings of the French, who, as already 
pointed out in this department, are the 
greatest savers in the world. 

According to M. Leroy-Beaulieu, the 
eminent French statistician and economist, 
the people of France last year saved one 
billion dollars. Some of this had to seek 
investment abroad. This extraordinary 
addition to the wealth of France gives that 
country the title of The World’s Banker. 
The French people have saved in a single 
year one-seventeenth of the total banking 
power of the United States and one-forty- 
fifth of the total banking power of the 
whole world. 

Taking M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s figures for 
the total wealth of France, you find that it 
means eleven hundred dollars for every 
man, woman and child in the republic. 
This is little less than the per capita for the 
United States, where the average of wages 
is higher and where earning capacity is 
greater. It shows again the virtue of sav- 
ing and the value of putting the savings out 
to work. Herein is the key to all wealth. 


Condescension 


VE years ago, in a town of Massa- 
chusetts, the writer was present at a 
tea-party, given to Bishop Clark, of Rhode 
Island, who was to deliver a lecture at the 
locallyceum. As the Bishop consumed tea, 
he prattled, and presently he said, with a 
bland aspect of sagacious complacency: 
“T always talk down to my audience”; 
and then he proceeded to explain that it 
is unwise for a speaker to overshoot the 
intelligence of his hearers. This listener 
was younger in the ways of this world then 
than now, but, as he listened to the Bishop, 
he was conscious of a suspicion that the 
lecture would prove to be a bore; and, on 
hearing it, he found that suspicion justified. 

It is a mistake for any man, under any 
circumstances, to condescend toward his 
audience. All who listen, or who read, 
may not always understand all that is 
said or written. But almost everybody 
instinctively recognizes and resents an 
assumption of intellectual superiority, and, 
if the offense should happen to be aggra- 
vated by an assumption of moral superior- 
ity, coupled with an impartment of good 
advice, the resentment will be deeper and 
more decisive. The error that good people 
habitually make, in dealing with the rest of 
us who chance to be sinners, is the error of 
“talking down”’ to us in our fallen state, 
and making us somewhat too acutely 
sensible of their overwhelming virtue. 
The child who answered his mother’s 
question about ‘‘wholesome food” by 
calling it ‘‘something to eat that has no 
taste,’’ unconsciously glanced at one of the 
most salient peculiarities of human nature. 

No healthful temperament can endure 
without impatience either the insipidity or 
the conceit of pretentious goodness. There 
is something in it that not only indicates 
vanity, but suggests hypocrisy. ‘‘Whena 
man ta'ks to me about his honor,”’ said the 
poet Byron, “it is like a woman talking 
about her virtue—and [ let him talk on.” 
Byron was a sophisticated man of the 
world; but the unsophisticated mind also 
operates in precisely the same way. In 
the course of the first interview that the 
present moralizer ever had with that clever 
woman, Kate Field—an interview which 
happened about fifty years ago at a 
seminary for girls, where she was a pupil — 
Miss Field said: ‘There are two things 
that I detest: one of them is Orthodoxy, 
and the other is temperance.” That feel- 
ing was only the revulsion of a sprightly 
temperament irritated by the dull decorum 
of pretentious respectability. Orthodoxy 
and temperance have their merits; but 
they are prone to become oppressive. 

There is an old story about that re- 
nowned actor, the elder Booth, which tells 
of his reproof of a rough sailor. The 
man had been slow and rude in’the per- 
formance of some one of his duties for the 
actor, who was a passenger aboard the ship, 
and Booth was vexed. ‘‘ What are you 
employed for,” he said, ‘‘and whoareyou?”’ 
“T am a thief,’’ answered the sailor. 
Booth, with quick intuition, instantly felt 
that he had taken a wrong tone. ‘‘Give me 
your hand, comrade,” he said; “I am a 
pirate.”” Whereupon the two men clasped 
hands and were friends in a moment. 

— WILLIAM WINTER. 
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GUARANTEED BONDS 


No. |. 


HIS is the first of a 
series of advertise- 
ments having a two- 
fold aim. 

First —To explain 
the thoroughly desira- 
ble character of Water 
Works Bonds as an 
investment. 

Second —Toempha- 
size the exceptional 
desirability of such bonds when gwaran- 
teed by The American Water Works and 
Guarantee Company. 

There isn’t any sounder business on 
earth than that of supplying water to a 
thriving community. The raw material 
costs nothing—there are no manufac- 
turing uncertainties—the demand is 
always steady and continually growing. 
It is a business that is not affected by 
panics or business depressions. People 
must have water—and they must have 
it all the time. 

Hence a bond backed by the substan- 
tial plant and profitable business of a 
water supplying company is pretty sure 
to be a sound and profitable investment. 

A water works bond guaranteed. by 
The American Water Works and Guar- 
antee Company is suve to be a sound 
and profitable investment. 

The American Water Works and 
Guarantee Company is not merely a 
guarantee company in the ordinary 
sense of the word. 


The Company Back of Them 


It actually owzs a controlling interest 
in, and directs the operation of every 
plant whose bonds it guarantees. 


It now owns and operates 4o water 
supplying plants in 17 different states, 
and its own capital and surplus of 
$4,000,000, together with the physical 
properties and business of these 4o 
prosperous plants, makes its guarantee 
sound and sure. 


The American Water Works and 
Guarantee Company is a close corpora- 
tion—its stock is not listed—none of it 
is for sale—it is owned and controlled 
by the same men who organized it 26 
years ago—men who are at the head of 
large financial institutions in Pittsburgh, 
New York, and elsewhere, whose sound 
judgment and conservative management 
have made a success of everything in 
which they are interested. 


The guarantee of such a Company 
means something to the man who has 
$100 or $100,000 to invest. 


Bonds, guaranteed by The American 
Water Works and Guarantee Company, 
are issued in denominations of $100, 
$500, and $1000, and bear interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum. They 
are particularly desirable as an invest- 
ment for savings and trust funds. 

Write for illustrated Booklet and 
folder describing the several issues and 
giving full details. 

Address Dept. H. 


You will be interested no matter whether you have much money or little to invest 


J.S. & W.S. KUHN 


INCORPORATED 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Bank for Savings Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branch Offices: Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia 


JAMES S. KUHN, President WILLIAM S. KUHN, Vice-President 


L. L. McCLELLAND, Sec. & Treas. 


BURROWES BILLIARD & 


POOL TABLE | 


$1 Down puts into your home any Table worth from $6 to $15. $2 a month pays balance. 


Higher,priced Tables on correspondingly easy terms. 


Wesupply all cues, balls, &c., free. 


BECOME AN EXPERT AT HOME 


The Burrowes Home Billiard and Pool Table is a scientifically built Combination Table, 


adapted for the most expert plav. 
or mounted on legs or stand. 


It may be set on your dining-room or library table, 
When not in use it may be set aside out of the way. 


NO RED TAPE — On receipt of first instalment we will ship Table. Play on it one week. 
If unsatisfactory return it, and we will refund money. Write today for catalog. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 


15 L STREET, PORTLAND, ME. 
If interested in BURROWES RUSTLESS FLY SCREENS, write for catalog 8. 


Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
NY — aoe. eae Special Offer. 
2 inest Guarantee 

1909 Models... 910 to $27 
with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 


1907 and 1908 Models $7 to $12 


\ | all of best makes. . 
\ 500 Second Hand Wheels 


All makes and models, good 
Cena ev $3 to $8 
Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE. 
NAN We Ship On Approval without a cent 
HW, deposit, pay the freight_and alow TEN 
ee DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
Tires, coaster-brakes, parts, repairs 
and sundries, half usual prices. Do not buy 
till you get our catalogs and offer. MW7zte now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. L-55, Chicago 


< 4 FOR YOUNG 
Continental Touring School *°Pad?us 
Offers exceptional advantages for European study and travel. 
References given and required. For Catalog address 
Continental Touring School, 905 Flanders Building, Phila., Pa. 


Rider 


= 


Arizona Ruby 


To Introduce Our 


Genuine Imported FREE 


5 “ ° . 
Y_ amma Mexican Diamonds 
We will send you FREE a Genuine Arizona Ruby in the rough, 
with illustrated catalogue of GENUINE MEXICAN DIAMONDS 
and other Gems. Mexican Diamonds exactly resemble finest 
genuine blue-white diamonds, stand acid tests, are cut by experts, 
and yet we sell at 1-40th the cost. Only gem of its kind guaran- 
teed permanently brilliant. 

SPECIAL OFFER. For 50c deposit as guarantee of good 
faith, we send on approval, registered, either %4 or 1 carat Mexican 
Diamond at special price. Money back if desired. Write today. 
Catalogue FREE. 


MEXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING CO., Dept. B1, LAS CRUCES, N. M. 


47 Varieties 


@F of Farm Raised Land and Water Fowls. 
Stock and Eggs for hatching for sale in 
season. Send two cent stamp for my 
Poultry Book. Circular Free. 


HENRY PFILE, Box P, Freeport, Ill. 
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IYED ELECTI of 


Six volumes; 2,896. 
pages, 7x10 inches; over 
2,000 special drawings, 
diagrams, photographs, 
tables, formulas, etc., _ 
supplemented with a -. 
series of practical test 
questions; bound in 
half red morocco. and 
carefully indexed for 
ready reference. 


Alltypesofelectricalap- 
pliances are given special] 
attention, every subject treated in the most com- 
prehensive manner by a practical, technical 
expert. This work is the most complete and 
practical Ilome Study instructor and reference 
work ever published— equally valuable to the 
student and practical electrical worker, 


We will send you a set of this great Cyclopedia, by pre- 
paid express, without deposit or guarantee of any kind if 
you mention the name of your employer and occupation, 
Keep the books five days, examine them carefully, give 
them every possible test. We want you to be the judge — 
you are under no obligations. 

If you decide the books are not what you want, advise us 
and we will have them returned at our expense. If you 
keep the books, send us $2.00 within five days and $2.00a 
month until you have paid the special price of $18.60. 

Regular price is $36.00. 


Important Subjects Treated 


Electric Wiring— Electric Telegraph — Wireless 
Telegraphy—Theory, Calculation, Design and Con- 
struction of Generators and Motors—Types of 
Dynamos and Motors —Elevators— Direct Current 


Motors—Direct-Driven Machine Shop Tools—Elec- 
tric Lighting—Electric Railways—Alternating Cur- 
rent Motors—Electric Welding—Management of Dy- 
namos and Motors—P ower Stations—Central Station 
Engineering—Storage Batteries— Power Transmis- 
sion—Alternating Current Machinery —Telephony 
—Automatic Telephone— Wireless Telephony, etc. 


ORDER AT ONCE and we will include 
Free for one year, as a monthly supplement, the 

TECHNICAL WORLD MAGAZINE. A regu- 
lar $1.50 monthly, presenting twentieth century facts in 
plain English. Latest discussion on timely topics in 
science, invention, discovery, industry, etc. Strongest 
serial of the season, ‘‘ WHO OWNS THE EARTH?” 
appears in the February issue. 


American School of Correspondence 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Mention THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 1-30-09. 


Every Prospective Mother ; 


Something new—only scientific garment of 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with ‘‘fine form’’ and elegant ap- 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society. 
—Always drapes evenly in front and back —no 
bulkiness — no draw-strings — no lacing —no ripping 
or basting— Can be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 
Fre e Send for our Fine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form 

Maternity Skirt’’—It's FREE to every woman 

writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the gar- 
ment toyourorder. When you get it, wearit ten days, 
and if you don’t find it exactly as represented, 
send it back and we will cheerfully refund every 
cent paid. Other Skirts—If not in need of a 
maternity skirt, remeinber our famous B& W dress 
} and walking skirts will positively please you— 
| game guarantee.— Illustrated book free. Which 
\ book shall we send? Write to-day to 


\\ Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. 28, Buffalo, N.Y. 


The latest, most useful 
quick selling novelty ever 
===, put out is our 


2-PIECE 


DINNER 
PAIL SET 


Set consists of steel knife and fork with polished wood 
handles, brass riveted, sliding each into the other, as 
shown. Every working man buys one at sight. Get it 
while it’s new. Write today for special proposition. 
D. THOMAS MFG. CO.,17 Barney Block, Dayton, O. 


AKES and burns its own gas. Pro- 

duces 100 candle power light— 
brighter than electricity or acetylene — 
cheaper than kerosene. Nodirt. No 
grease. No odor. Over 200 styles. 
lamp warranted. Agents wanted. 
for catalog. Do not delay. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E, 5th Street, Canton, Ohio 


Every 
Write 


Everything in Leather 


Any size piece for painting, cut work, pyrography, tooling ; 
or whole skins for table covers or wall hangers. Our big booklet 


‘Fancy Leather Suggestions’’ and samples of 45 shades leather | 


mailed for 15 cents postage. If interested in fancy work write 


MARSHALL, SON & CO., 222 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOY’S BIG BOOK, MONEY IN POULTRY ¢ 
And Squabs. Tells how to start in smalland grow big. ¥ 
Describes largest pure-bred Poultry Farm in the world 
and gives a great mass of useful information about 
poultry. Quotes lowest prices on pure-bred fowls, eggs 
for hatching, incubators and brooders. Mailed for 4 
cents. FEF. Foy, Box 12, Des Moines, Iowa. 


| 
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Sense and 
Nonsense 


A Woman’s Wail 


I cannot wear the old clothes 
I wore a few months since ; 
They are not of the latest shades, 
“ Burnt custard,” or such tints. 
The waist-lines are not high enough, 
The back breadth isn’t flat; 
I cannot wear the old clothes 
And go with Mrs. Slatte. 


I cannot wear the old clothes, 
The sleeves are all too short ; 
My fur coat needs a shawl-shaped stole 
Or something of that sort. 
My pillow-muff should be a rug, 
My hat a bulky dome; 
I cannot wear the old clothes— 
I'd rather stay at home! 


I cannot wear the old clothes, 
I need a whole new rig; 
And though I’m plump and dumpy, 
I do not care a fig. 
I'll have a narrow, clinging skirt, 
With knickers underneath ; 
I cannot wear the old clothes— 
I’ve got to have a sheath! 
— Carolyn Wells. 


A March Fantasy 


Under the clear but wind-blown skies 

I saw the round March moon arise, 

Silver disk on an emerald lea, 

And there tt rested; while, drunk with glee, 

Over and round it, all together, 

The March hares chased for a flying feather: 

A golden feather that blew and blew 

Over and over and round it, too! 

And the young-old, wise, little, merry-mad 

fauns 

Laughed out under their buttony horns— 

Shrieking, ‘‘ Blow on, you folly-bright feather! 

Run, Mad Hares, inthe wild March weather!” 
— Clinton Dangerfield. 


A Hill Vagabond 


Snakin’ wood down the mount’ins, 
’ Fishiw’ the little streams ; 
Smokin’ my pipe in the twilight, 
An dreamin’ over old dreams ; 


Breathin’ the breath o’ the cool snows, 
Sniffiw’ the scent o’ the pine ; 
Watchin the hurryiw’ river, 
An’ hearin’ the coyotes whine. 


This is life in the mount’ins, 
Summer an’ winter an’ fall, 

Up to the rainy springtime, 
When the birds begin to call. 


Then I fix my rod and tackle, 
I read, I smoke an’ I sing, 
Glad like the birds to be livin’ — 
Liviw the life of a king! 
—Louise Paley. 


L’Envoi of the Banters 


When Earth’s last hip has been banished, 
and the seams are all taken in, 

When the stoutest woman is slender, and the 
fattest lady is thin, 

We shall rest—and faith, we shall need it— 
let up jor a minute or two, 

Till the Master of all the Fashions shall set 
us to work anew. 


Then those that are slim shall be happy, they 
shall sit in complacent ease ; 

And eat whatever they want to, and drink 
whatever they please. 

They shall have real candies to munch on, till 
sweetness shall fairly pall, 

They shall doze jor an hour at a sitting, and 
never get fat at all. 


And not a modiste shall blame us, and not a 
masseuse revile ; 

And no one shall bant for fashion, and no 
one shall starve for style. 

But each, in a calm contentment, with no 
treatment to undergo, 

Shall eat and sleep as she wants to, for the 
Goddess of Shapes as they grow. 

—Carolyn Wells. 
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OLYMPIC 23g inches high. 

CARLTON 2% inches high. 
15 cents each; 2 for 25c. 

In Canada 20c. each; 3 for 50c. 

ARROW CUFFS 25c. a pair. 


January 30, 19 ( 


fost of the successful 
styles appear first in 


ARROW 


COLLARS 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., 459 River St., Troy, N. Y. Booklet on Requ 
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The Present, That 
Made The Impression | 


“Here is the Christmas present I 
value most—a Cadillac Desk Table 
it is called— isn’t it a beauty?” 

“This is a real advantage to 
me—this desk-table — with the 


desk part closed I 
have a table — with 
the desk extended 
as you see it now 
I have a regular 
writing desk — 


with the place for pens and ink 
and inside for my stationery”— 
“When I want to write I do 


osk Salle 


‘wabble’ nor does 
the table tilt over 
—the Cadillac 


Desk-Table is abso- 
lutely rigid—-and — 
the table is weighted — 
so that it can’t tip over —no im- © 
itation desk-table has a weight to 
keep it upright.” 


not have to clear off books, 
papers, drop light—I simply ex- 
tend the desk.” 5 

“Another thing, when the desk is — 
extended, the desk or table doesn’t 


OR yee eee 


* 


The Cadillac Desk-Table is the original Desk-Table. It has passed through the experi- : 


mental stage. 


made in fifty different styles —in quartered oak — golden oak — mahogany — weathered or 


early English, dull— wax — or polished finish, for the home — for the hotel—the Y. M. C. A.— _ 
the study —the library —for any place that requires a table or a desk. You can see the 
Cadillac Desk-Table at the better class furniture shops. Send for (Free) Book P. 
our name and address,and  ~ 


a postal, giving 
receive our handsome book 
P, illustrated with halftones 


showing ai/ the up-to-date 
styles of the Cadillac Desk- 


Table. 
Address 
The Cadillac 
Cabinet Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Please send today. 


Drop us — 
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It has no locks, nor other contraptions that characterize imitations. It is@ 
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le: 


CZAR NICHOLAS II— Russia 


KING MANUEL II 
Portugal 


EMPEROR CHUN — China 


KING GUSTAV—Sweden 


SULTAN ABDUL HAMID 
P Turkey 


KING ALFONSO XIII 
a Spain 
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Rulers of the World 


Greatest Magazine in the World 


This free introductory offer consists of a 24 Card Portfolio of the Rulers of the World and the Star Anniversary 


Issue of WOMAN’S WORLD, which contains the greatest list of contributors and interesting features ever pub- 


lished in one issue of a magazine. 


The cards show a photographic likeness of the heads of the 24 important govern- 


ments of the world, short history when each became ruler, the flag of each country in actual colors, the principal 


products, industries, area, population, kind of government, etc. 


WOMAN’S WORLD is the greatest magazine 


in the world— greatest circulation (over two million subscribers), and greatest list of contributors, greatest reading 


value and greatest advertising medium. 


To further advertise the WOMAN’S WORLD we will send the great 


Star Anniversary Issue and the Rulers’ Portfolio in colors FREE, as below. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO FREE ISSUE 


All of the following writers, actors, composers, poets, celebrities, cause 
workers and public officials contribute to the free Star issue: 


JANE ADDAMS. STANLEY WATERLOO, Associate 
REX BEACH. Editor Woman’s Worid. 
CHAUNCEY OLCOTT, Actor. EMILY CALVIN-BLAKE. 
HARRIETT PRESCOTT SPOF- | DELLA CARSON, $10,000.00 Prize 


FORD. Beauty. 
GEO. ADE. HENRY M. HYDE, Editor Tech- 
FORREST CRISSEY, Advisory nical World. 


Editor Woman’s World. 
GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON. 
EDWIN W. SIMS. 

JOSEPH MEDILL PATTERSON. 
ELIA W. PEATTIE. 


GEN. CHARLES KING. 
CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY. 
WILL PAYNE. 

MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
ROSETTA. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. ADLAI E. STEVENSON, former 
OPIE READ. Vice-President of the U. S. 
ROSWELL FIELD. S. E. KISER. 

MAUDE RADFORD WARREN. GEO. B. FORREST, Editor Woman's 
ANNE WARNER, author of ‘The World. 


Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary,” etc. 

CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM, au- 
thor of ‘ Jewel,’’ ‘The Open Shut- 
ters,” etc: 

ELLIOTT FLOWER. 

WILLIAM HODGE, Actor. 

GEORGE M. COHAN, Actor and 
Dramatist. 

EDWIN BALMER. 


WM. A. EVANS, Com. of Health, 
City of Chicago. 

HARRY VON TILZER, Composer. 

JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 

ELSIE JANIS, Actress. 

FRANK L. STANTON., 

WILBUR D. NESBIT. 

FRANK PIXLEY, Dramatist. 

MAUD BALLINGTON BOOTH. 


WOMAN’ 


FEATURES IN THE FREE ISSUE 


“WHITE SLAVE TRADE OF TODAY,” By Edwin W. Sims, United 
States District Attorney in Chicago. An account of the White Slave traffic of 
today by the official who has already obtained the conviction of many hundreds 
of the miserable creatures engaged in this “ business.” Words of warning that 
should be read by every mother and father in America. 

“THE SINS OF SOCIETY,” By Mr. Joseph Medill Patterson, author of 
“A Little Brother of the Rich,’’ exposure of the follies and sins of the fashion- 
able rich. 

“HOMES AND NEAR HOMES IN THE FAR NORTH,” By Rex 
Beach. This special story abounds with the rapid, moving-picture style of 
description, the surprising touches of nature, the soul-stirring pathos so charac- 
teristic of Mr. Beach’s work. His serial stories for magazines bring him 
$10,000.00. 

“WOLVES THAT PREY ON WOMAN,” By Jane Addams, of the Hull 
House, Chicago. Miss Addams is regarded by millions of thoughtful people as 
the foremost woman of America and is noted the world over for her untiring 
work for humanity. Every reader should read this warning article in the Star 
Anniversary issue of the WOMAN'S WORLD by Miss Addams. 

“A WORD ABOUT WAYWARD GIRLS,’ By Mrs. Ophelia L. Amigh, 
Superintendent Illinois State Training School for Girls. ‘‘ The girl who has once 
gone wrong will never go right. There is no use trying to bring her back to the 
straight and narrow path.’”’ Mrs. Amigh writes that this is what the world says, 
but she proves it is not the case. 

“WHY GIRLS GO ASTRAY,” By Edwin W. Sims—a second “ White 
Slave” article strictly from the viewpoint of the Jawyer, who finds himself called 
upon, as an officer of the law, to deal with this delicate and difficult subject. 

“THE MOST INTERESTING THING IN THE WORLD.” A fasci- 
nating symposium by George Ade, George Barr McCutcheon, Forrest Crissey 
and William Hodge. 

“BINDING UP THE BROKEN-HEARTED,” By Maud Ballington 
Booth, of the Volunteers of America. An original article telling some interesting 
facts and experiences of her work among the men and women in penitentiaries. 

“SHOULD GIRLS BE PERMITTED TO MARRY OLD MEN?” By 
Rosetta. 

“THE STAGE-STRUCK COUNTRY GIRL,” By Elsie Janis, the youngest 
Star on the American stage. 

“THE BELLE OF THE BARBERS’ BALL,” new songz, words and music 
complete. By Geo. M. Cohan, author of “Yankee Doodle Boy,” ‘So Long 
Mary,” “Give My Regards to Broadway,’’ etc. 

“THE STORIES THAT MOTHER TOLD ME,” new song, complete. 
By Harry Von Tilzer, author of ‘“‘ Taffy,” “All Aboard for Dreamland,” “* Down 
Where the Wurtzburger Flows,”’ etc. 

All of the above features, and 30 more equally striking, appear in the Star 
Anniversary issue of WOMAN’S WORLD, which is offered free to acquaint new 


readers of the exceptional merit of this publication. 
introduce Woman’s World, 


FREE OFFER sens 


postpaid, at once, a copy of the great Star 
Anniversary Issue ofthe WOMAN’S WORLD, 
containing contributions by allthe contributors * 
and all the features mentioned above, also the Portfolio of 
24 Rulers, and countries referred to above, to all who send 
us only 50 cents NOW to pay for a special 3-year subscrip- 
tion for the WOMAN’S WORLD. It is the marvel of the 
publishing business how for only 50 cents for three years the 
WOMAN’S WORLD can publish such reading matter on 
a par or better than magazines costing $1 to $2 a year. 


WOMAN’S WORLD, Sub. Dept., 46-48 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 


In order to advertise and 


RULERS’ PORTFOLIO FREE 


The following comprise the twenty-four countries and rulers in the handsome 
collection of Cards finished in many colors, which is offered free to introduce the 
WOMAN'S WORLD: 


CHINA—Emperor Chun. 
PERSIA— Mohammed Ali Shad. 
NORWAY — Haakon VII. 
BULGARIA— Ferdinand. 
MONACO—Prince Albert. 
TURKEY—Abdul Hamid. 
BELGIUM—Leopold II. 
SIAM—King Chulalongkorn I. 


SERVIA—Peter I. 

GREECE—George I. 

PORTUGAL— Manuel II. 

ITALY—Victor Emmanuel ITI. 

SPAIN—Alfonso XIII. 

GREAT BRITAIN—Edward VII. 

NETHERLANDS — Queen Wilhel- 
mina. 


UNITED STATES — President SWEDEN —Gustav V. 

Roosevelt. RUSSIA—Nicholas IT. 
AUST RO-HUNGARY— Francis JAPAN—Mutsuhito. 

Joseph I. MEXICO—President Diaz. 
GERMAN Y—William II. FRANCE—President Armand Fal- 
DENMARK—Frederick VIII. lieres. 


The photographs of these different rulers are the latest and obtained at 
great expense. Wouldn’t you like to refer to the photograph of the King of 
Italy as you read how he went to Sicily at great personal risk when he received 
word of the Earthquake disaster overtaking his people there? Also of the 
President of France when you read of his being attacked on the street, of the 
new boy Emperor of China, of the successful Emperor of Japan, etc.? Wouldn't 
you like to know what the flag of each country looks like? This beautiful 
collection is interesting, useful and educational. 


WORLD 


ABOUT FUTURE ISSUES 


Every issue of WOMAN’S WORLD during 1909 will be noteworthy. 
next few issues will appear the following: 

“THE GLOAMING GHOST,” a new two part serial by George Barr 
McCutcheon. You will not be able to read any new short stories by Mr. 
McCutcheon unless you read the WOMAN’S WORLD. 

Six Mystery Love Stories by Jacques Futrelle, author ‘The Thinking 
Machine,” ‘‘ The King of Diamonds,” etc. 

“THE HISTORY OF A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE,” three part serial by 
Roy Norton, author of ‘The Vanishing Fleets,” etc. Also numerous short 
stories by the same author. 

“ANNE THE AMIABLE,” and two other short stories by Rex Beach. 

. Three new stories by Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
C “DOES THE MODERN COMIC OPERA EDUCATE?” By George M. 
ohan. 

“THE OLD HOMESTEAD,” By Denman Thompson. 

“THE FAMILY PHOTOGRAPH ALBUM,” By Forrest Crissey, an ap- 
pealing article which tells how far we have traveled in the way of getting true 
“‘likenesses’’ and describes the interesting methods by which Dana Hull, the 
famous Chicago photographer, makes his remarkable portraits which depict 
the individuality—not merely the face—of the person photographed. 

“ONE PATH TO RUIN,” By Hon. Edwin W. Sims, author ‘‘ White Slave” 
traffic. 

“THE ROMANCE OF THE CAVE MAN,” six completely related short 
stories by Stanley Waterloo, author of “‘ The Story of Ab.” 

“NEW ARKANSAS TRAVELER STORIES,” each complete in itself, by 
Opie Read, the originator of the Arkansas travelers. 

“A MAID OF MILLIONS,” py one. How a girl who has unlimited 
money spends her life. 

“WHAT IS SWEETER THAN IRISH MUSIC,” a new song by Chauncey 
Olcott, Irish Star and author of ‘‘Day Dreams,” etc. 

“EDUCATION BY MACHINERY,” By Robert B. Armstrong, former 
Asst. Sec. of the Treasury. ‘The Story of a Simple Life,’’ by Maude Radford 
Warren. Two thrilling boy stories, ““The Phantom Wolf,” and “From the 
Neck of the River Thing,”’ by the famous Chicago boy author, Dwight Mitchell 
Wiley. Articles and stories by Cardinal Gibbons, Senator LaFollette, Arthur 
Quick, Roswell Field, Elliott Flower, Henry M. Hyde, and many, many others. 

WOMAN’S WORLD is edited by Forrest Cr ssey, Stanley Waterloo and 
Geo. B. Forrest. Well printed in colors and illustrated. Excellent Depart- 
ments, ably edited, on Embroidery, Novel Home Entertainments, Poultry, 
Garden, Beauty Culture, Children, Kitchen, Home Council, Dressmaking with 
illustrations in colors and Prof. Puzzler with over 10,000 free cash and book 
prizes monthly. New musical hit by a well-known composer in every issue. 
WOMAN’S WORLD is the greatest reading val_e of today. 


In the 


NOTICE TO ADV The WOMAN’S WORLD circulation is over 
NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS 2,000,000 paid in advance subscribers. ach sub- 
scriber’s copy is sent monthly in_a separate wrapper— zo bulk circulation, no 
return circulation, no newsstand circulation —every copy reaches a home, 


FREE COUPON OF STAR ISSUE AND RULERS’ 


WOMAN’S WORLD, 46-48 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 


WORLD, commencing with the current issue. 


ductions of the rulers, the flags in colors, etc. 


Enclosed find 50 cents to pay for a special three-year subscription for the WOMAN'S 
i Send me extra and zz addition, at once, postage 
prepaid, your Star Anniversary Issue containing a@// of the contributors and a// of the features 
referred to in your advertisement; also your Rulers’ Portfolio of 24 Cards with photographic repro- 
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QUEEN WILHELMINA 
Netherlands 


KING EDWARD VII 
Great Britain 


ARMAND FALLIERES 
President— France 


PRESIDENT DIAZ— Mexico § 


EMPEROR MUTSUHITO 
Japan 


KING HAAKON VII—Norway 


PORTFOLIO 


No. 100 A 
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is but one 
“Pro-phy-lac-tic”’ 

Tooth Brush, but it is made 

with three kinds of handles. All 


three styles have graduated and serrated 

bristle tufts trimmed to clean between the 

teeth. Curved handle, tapered head, hole in handle 
and hook to hang it by ; identification symbols on handles, 


Prophylactic Regular Rigid handle. Three sizes and 
3 bristle textures. Adult’s 35¢; youth’s and child's 25c. 


Prophylactic Special Handle bends as the brush is 
used. Three sizes and three bristle textures, 
Prices, adult’s 35c¢; youth’s and child’s 25c. 


Prophylactic de Luxe Delicately col- 

ored transparent handles— emerald, 

topaz or ruby. Identified 

by the color. Adult’s 

size only. Price 

40 cents. Always 

sold in the 
Yellow Box assur- 3 
ing cleanliness and free- Sixes 

dom from others’ handling. Be ; 

sure to ask for the Pro-phy-lac-tic .¢ 

Tooth Brush and see that you get @= 

it in its yellow box. Interesting lit- 

eraturefree. Any brush described sent postpaid 

on receipt of price if your dealer will not supply. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. 
132 Pine Street Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 
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CANVAS 


j Foster’s Arch \ 
Support and Heel Cushion \ 


Strengthens instep—lessens ‘‘jar’?— makes 
walking easy—graceful—tireless. As light—soft 
—snugasaglove. A fit for every foot. Your size 
and $2.00 brings apairtoday. For sale at allshoe 
stores. Tredair Cushions separate 25c per pair. 


FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 
170 b Summer Street, 


GERMAN SILVER 


Automatically Cares 
for Your Glasses 


Holder is attached to waist or vest and auto- 
~, matically winds up the chain when glasses 
“=>. are not in use. 

\ 


| te Automatic 
Eyeglass Holder 


prevents mislaying, loss and breakage. Sold by 
jewelers and opticians or postpaid direct from us. 
50c and up 
Our free catalog describes 36 styles 
KETCHAM & McDOUGALL, 39 Maiden Lane, New York 
Est. 1832 
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Exceptional Business Opportunity 
1 

gti he seg E Only $165 

ing business and ie Pe ae woe 

calling cards, accea tate 


postals, tickets, 
etc., on this press. Beyour 


wonderful new own b Oss. 
high-speed No experience 
Automatic required, 


Card Press. 


AUTOMATIC CARD PRINTING PRESS. A practical press, 
size 12 x 21 x 24 inches, self- feeding and inking, uses standard type, 
prints 120 cards per minute in sizes from 1x 2 to full postal size. 
Mr. George E. Duryee, of Schenectady, N. Y., earned $130.80 
in 11 days. Wesell everything necessary to start you in perma- 
nent, profitable business. Catalog free—write to-day. 
AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESS CO., Chicago 
Factory: 155 S. Jefferson St. Sales Office: 171 Dearborn St. 


» Reduces Gas Bills 


~ Our GAS CONTROLLER 
stops that Blowing and 
Breaking Mantles and will 
actually save 15% to 30% on 
every gas bill. We guarantee 
a it. Lasts a lifetime. No ex- 
(PATENTED) pense after attached. Drop 
a postal and let us send 

Agents Wanted Everywhere prices, etc. References from 

Write us to-day any bank in Chicago. 


Gas Users Association, 576 W. Madison St. , Chicago, Ill. 


Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. Press $5, 
Larger $18. Save money. Print for others, big 
profit. All easy, rules sent. Write factory for 
press catalog, type, paper, etc. 

THE PRESS CoO., Meriden, Connecticut 
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Monopolized 
Metals 


Only New Discoveries Can Furnish 
Competition in These Valuable Products 


HE only important source of platinum 

is in the Ural Mountains, where the 

bulk of the mining for it is done by 
a French company. Whence it happens, 
oddly enough, that this indispensable metal, 
together with its valuable by-products, is 
produced almost wholly in Russia, dug out 
of the ground and refined by a French 
concern, and controlled for market pur- 
poses by a British monopoly. 

Some platinum (likewise controlled by 
the London firm) now comes from Co- 
lombia, where there are valuable deposits 
which may undergo important develop- 
ment at a future day. The Spaniards in 
that part of the world used to collect it as 
a by-product of gold mining, and even 
went so far as to originate a theory that it 
was a form of gold. In the United States 
as much as three hundred or four hundred 
ounces are sometimes produced in a year. 

Within the last year and a half there has 
been a surprising drop in the price of plat- 
inum, which has fallen from $41 to $23.50 
an ounce, making it onlya little more costly 
than gold. This has given encouragement 
to its employment by manufacturing 
jewelers. It is very handsome when used 
in tasteful combination with gold. Silver- 
smiths give to their wares the ‘‘French 
gray”’ finish, now so fashionable, by elec- 
troplating the silver with a very thin coat 
of platinum. But the most noteworthy 
departure in this line is the setting of dia- 
monds in platinum, which, while enhanc- 
ing the lustre of those stones, has the great 
advantage that it does not tarnish. 


Canadian Platinum Mines 


In the neighborhood of Sudbury, Ontario, 
are found considerable quantities of an 
almost unknown mineral called ‘‘sperry- 
lite,’ which is an arsenide of platinum. 
As yet, however, the deposits have not 
been worked for this metal. If they were 
so worked it would be an enterprise merely 
subsidiary to the business of mining for 
nickel, which is being conducted on a 
great scale in that locality by the one big 
company. 

This company, a concern not widely 
known, possesses another very remarkable 
monopoly. It absolutely controls the 
nickel supply of the world. Not only does 
it own the immense deposits of nickel ores 
at Sudbury, but it is also proprietor of the 
nickel mines of New Caledonia, in the 
South Pacific, which are the only other im- 
portant source of this useful metal. 

In 1896 the consumption of nickel in the 
United States amounted to about four mil- 
lion pounds. In 1907 it was twenty 
million pounds, practically all of this enor- 
mous quantity being furnished by the one 
company, which gets from forty to sixty 
cents a pound for its product, according 
to the size of contracts. The concern has 
spent five million dollars out of its earnings 
in building, at Sudbury, one of the most 
complete smelting plants in the world, 
and in developing enormous power from 
the near-byriver. Expert examination of 
the deposits, with the help of diamond 
drills, has disclosed a body of fifteen mil- 
lion tons of ore, as yet hardly touched, 
representing an average value of thirty 
dollars per ton. 

The only productive nickel mine within 
the limits of the United States, at the 
present time, is at Fredericktown, in south- 
eastern Missouri, where nickel and cobalt 
sulphides occur with lead ores. Nickel 
and cobalt are twin metals, as one might 
say, and are always found together. The 
roasted ore of cobalt, called ‘“‘zaffer,” is 
used for a blue pigment, beautiful and last- 
ing, in the decoration of pottery. Oxide 
of cobalt serves a like purpose, and is also 
employed in the manufacture of poison 
paper for flies. 

All the rarer metals, which are derivable 
only from scattered and occasional sources, 
have already been absorbed to the ultimate 
ounce, for the future as well as for the 
present, and those who need them, now or 
hereafter, will be obliged to buy them of 
the monopolists, at such prices as the 
latter may, in their high judgment, be 
pleased to make. —RENE BACHE. 


Eight Packets Beautiful Flowe 


More than twenty-five years ago we originated the plan Ss 
of offering each season a GEM COLLECTION, containing a 
fine assortment of choice flowers for only 25 cents. So 
popular has this colfection been each season that, still fur- 
ther‘‘¢o encourage the beautiful,’ we have endeavored now 
tosurpass all previous efforts, and hope to induce thousands 
more fo begin the culture of Beautiful Flowers from seed. 


For 25 Cts we will mail one packet 


each of all the following: 


FORDHOOK FAVORITE ASTERS, choicest varieties in un- 
equaled mixture ;—WHITE HyAcINTH CANDYTUFT, im- 
mense heads of splendid flowers ;—DIANTHUS FORDHOOK 
FAVORITES, all the best Chinese and Japanese Pinks ;— 
BURBANK’S NEW ESCHSCHOLTZzIA, the lovely dright- 
crimson California Poppy;—NEw ‘‘FUCHSIA-FLOWERED”’ 
IPOMOEFA, a most attractive rapid growing climber, see 
tllustvation ;— IMPERIAL GERMAN PANSIES, fifty varieties 
in superb mixture ;— PETUNIA, ‘‘ BRILLIANT BEAUTIES,” 
a special blend of Baby Blue, Adonis, Rosy Morn, &c., 
and Burpee’s Best Strain of PHLOX DRUMMONDII GRAND- 
IFLORA as grown at our famous Fordhook Farms. 


buys all the above 8 packets, which 
2 ts. purchased separately (price 10 cents 
Five Complete Collections mailed for $1.00. 


each) would cost 80 cents. 
i Wy 
; i} 


Seeds for the Children’s Garda 


No better collection than the above could be obtained to give to children ;—fu 
directions for culture are printed on each packet. As our contribution to en 
courage the children to begin the culture of flowers we shall send with eac 


collection ordered this season two extra packets Free,—containin 
special mixtures of SWEET PEAS and NASTURTIUMS. The Swee 
Peas will include Burpee's Best Mixed of 1908, together with the Fore 
hook Fancy Flaked and a few ‘‘Spencer Seedlings.” ie 
The Nasturtiums will include all tall varieties,—Burfee’s Giam 
flowered, Madam Gunter Hybrids, Red Spurred, Lobb’s and a fer 
of the Variegated-Leaved and New Iuy-Leaved. These two speciz 
mixtures are prepared solely for this collection as our contributio 
towards the children’s garden and will be sent with every collec 
tion ordered, whether one or one hundred. a 
SEES Whether ready now to order, or not, yet if intereste 
in having seeds that will produce the Choicest Ve 
tables and Most Beautiful Flowers, you should write To-day fo 


BURPEE’S 1909 FARM ANNUAL 


The Silent Salesman of the World’s Largest Mail Order See 
Trade. Buying seeds by mail made safe and easy. Kind: 
name THE Post, and address, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 


Burpee, Philadelphia of The Leading American 


Seed Catalog—provided you intend to have a garden this season. A book of 174 pages with col- 
ored plates painted from Nature. It tells the plain truth about The Best Seeds that Grow. We 


have the largest Mail-order Burpee, Philadelphia 


written on a post card, giy- 
ing your own name and ad- 
dress, will bring you a copy 


Seed Trade in the World and it 
is sufficient to address simply 


The Yale 3% H. P., $200 F.O.B. Toledo a 
Yale California 234 H. P., $125 F. O. B. Toledo 


It is admitted that this plant—the big- | Next, because that power can be handled 
gest and finest there is—has always with such marvelous ease. 


built the best motor-cycles made. Next, because we have evolved the 
And it will be further admitted that the simplest oiling system in the world. 
wonderful advancement of this new Next, because the Consolidated Cushion 


Yale 3% H. P. establishes us yet more Fork has cut out the jolt and jar 
firmly as the foremost motor-cycle completely. ‘ 


builders in America. 
ia oe ; Next— but there’s no use trying to enu- 
For in the new Yale 3% H. P. we’ve merate because the Yale is advanced 
built a motor-cycle that is a better- and remarkable in a dozen different 
ment of the best foreign practice — one directions and details which simply 
of unusually high power to start with, cannot be enumerated here. 
which will extend the use of the motor- Y i: : d 
cycle into fields of activity which it has a eer se the beg that Ene SS ‘edt 
never before occupied. escribes 1t—and, if you’re interested, 
the other books thattell of the Yale and 
Snell bicycles ; and the Consolidated 
Packagecar, all madein this great plant. 
= 


Live Dealers Wanted in Unoccupied Territory 


The Consolidated Mfg. Co., 1702 Fernwood Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 


First, as we’ve said because of its high 
power. 
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THE TWISTED FOOT 


(Continued from Page 13) 


could stop your mouth with this—very 

ainful.” Poising the bamboo, he grinned. 
P But you had better just—ah—pass me 

cour word not to speak aloud or call till 
they strike seven o’clock, down there. 
Because, you see, Chatra the maid said, 
Miss Dekker drives to the early train. 
Chatra is very easy friend to gentlemen. 
Ha-ha! Well.” He stooped to the floor, 
and raised a gilt-bound whip. “I am 
coachman, as you see. Kulo is our sais. 
Very good. Now if you lie quiet till—ah— 
stipulated time, Miss Dekker will catch her 
train allright! If you call or boister 8 
He shook his whip, in slow menace. ‘“‘ You 
know me. You know Kulo. She will not 
catch her train.” 

He replaced the bamboo, blew out the 
light, and went quietly to the door. The 
savage followed, his distorted feet pattering 
softly on the tiles. 

At the door, Rosario turned and slapped 
the packet in his sash gleefully. 

“Good-morning, old fellow!’”’ he whis- 
pered. ‘“‘Ah, my word, what larks to 
catch you out!” 

The pair were gone into the dark-blue 


~ twilight. 


After a time, a rumbling of wheels and 
clicking of hoofs drew near and stopped by 
the veranda. ‘‘ Abis, Chatra?’’ said Miss 
Dekker’s voice, without. Then followed 
the crack of the half-breed’s whip. 

David lay in silent fury. By a rapid 
computation, he knew that he could never 
reach Batavia before Thursday evening. 
But he also knew his man too well to obey 
this desperate longing, and cry out. 

The rumble of her carriage slowly 
became lost in the mountain stillness. 


VIII 


HEN at last—late on Thursday after- 

noon—the express train came crawling 
down from Buitenzorg toward sea-level, 
David sat fidgeting, watch in hand. 

“Tt’s too late, of course,’ he repeated, 
to calm himself. ‘‘She sailed this morning, 
of course.”’ : 

Yet when the doors banged open at his 


 journey’s end he leaped out like some wild 
- ereature from a broken cage and darted 


through the station. A line of racing 
coolies pitched in his bags as the sado 
lunged forward, and were paid with a 
handful of coin sown among.them. The 
driver shouted, the ponies galloped like 
Cinderella’s rats, and David, facing back- 
ward in the tilting cart, saw, as he counted 


| out his guilders of passage-money, the 


broad road reel behind in a kaleidoscope of 
bright-clad bodies still dodging aside, of 
yellow and brown faces, grinning or in- 
dignant. 

In the shipping-office a sallow French- 


' man in a green cravat fussed over the 


——— 


_ yet time! 


papers on a desk. 
“Has the Kota-Baru sailed?” cried 
David, running in asthough to overturn the 
whole system inaheap. “I booked by tele- 
graph from Maos—Bowman— Has she?”’ 
_ The sallow man sprang up with flutter- 
ing fingers, in a sympathy of excitement. 
“Yes, yes!”” he answered. ‘‘Mais non 
— Here, here, sir. Your ticket! You have 
But hurry!” 
David flung down his guilders, stuffed 
the ticket, and ran out laughing. 


awa 
Rih-ysy down the stairs he heard the 
_ Frenchman shrilling some afterthought. 


mececoctor”.. . . ze doctor... 
We have plague here!” For such trifles, 
however, there was no time. 

On the quay at Tandjong-Priok, under 
the high, flaring penthouses, he first 
slowed to a walk; for there, her black, iron 
flanks a triumphal sight, lay the best of 


_ all ships, the Kota-Baru, with her hawser 


still fast about the cavels below, and men 


_ still climbing the steep chute of her after 


| gang-plank. 


On deck, at the head of this incline, 
stood the chief steward, fat, dull-eyed, 
stern and stupid. 

“Where is the doctor?” said David. 

The fat man gave a Parisian shrug. 
ma’ health is not examined. Is that all 


The steward grunted, stared heavily at 


| David’s ticket, and then, pouncing on his 


humble coolies, ferociously steered them 
across the deck and down a stairway to a 
cabin. 
After the luxury of a bath, and in the 
her luxury of deliberate movement, 


| David put on his coolest clothes of silk. 


He regained the deck to find ship and 
quay still noisy with the bustle of clearing. 
Beyond the crowd of chattering, super- 
fluous passengers, Miss Dekker stood, 
talking to a little woman in black; and 
though he had come all this way to see her 
for the last time, surprise and joy sprang 
up, renewed within him. 

He was turning toward her, when from 
the quay below two men approached the 
side and looked up at him intently—a 
Dutchman with red mustache and watery, 
blue eyes, and a tall, melancholy French- 
man, twisting a peaked beard. After 
staring up through the rail like a pair of 
conspirators studying some dangerous 
animal, they consulted a paper. 

“What is your name?” called out the 
Frenchman, in a sad, confidential voice. 

David told them; they shook their heads 
together, and departed. 

He moved aft, to join Miss Dekker at 
the rail. She turned, with the same grave 
and friendly smile. By day, still more 
than by night, the light and life in her face 
outstripped their promise in the silver 
locket. Her eyes, changeable before, now 
shone blue and deep as a winter dawn. 

“T knew you wouldn’t fail us,’’ she said; 
then turning to the tired little matron in 
black—‘‘Mrs. Cartwright, Mr. Bowman 
is here, after all, you see.” 

Mrs. Cartwright, as he bowed, smiled at 
him with shrewd little black eyes; they 
seemed the eyes of a very tired person who 
had found some new interest or belief. 

“He’s wondering how we know his 
name,”’ said the girl. ‘‘ The native told me, 
who drove me down from Arvana. He 
startled me by saying, in the drollest 
English, ‘Mr. Bowman will come later.’”’ 

“T’m glad,’ said David earnestly —‘‘I’m 
glad he brought you safe to the station.” 

Her blue eyes opened slightly in surprise. 

“Of course he would,” she answered. 
“Thosemountaineers are quitetrustworthy. 
Oh, yes, and he gave me a little packet for 


u. 
“He!” cried David, ‘“‘he gave it back?” 
Miss Dekker looked at him in some 


concern. 

“Tf it’s so important,” she began. 
“Why, of course. Wait: it’s here in my 
cabin.” 


ane turned away, and left them by the 
rail. 

“T think, Mr. Bowman,” said the ob- 
servant little matron, pointing over the 
side—‘‘I think those men wish to speak to 
you.” 

Below, on the quay, the two conspirators 
with the paper were beckoning mysteriously. 
David leaned over. 

“Spell it,’ said the melancholy French- 
man. 

“Spell what?” 

“Your name, please,’’ replied both men 
together; and when David complied, they 
nodded violently, saying: 

“You are the man!”’ 

“What man?”’ he cried in exasperation. 

The two exchanged dark looks, and said: 

“Please to step ashore a moment.” 

“Excuse me, Mrs. Cartwright,” said 
David. ‘I can’t imagine i 

At the foot of the gang-plank they met 
him with smiles of too great politeness. 

“Yes, please,” fumed the Dutchman. 
“Yes, please, a moment, please.”’ 

The Frenchman twisted his black beard 
to a pinpoint. 

“You have no health,”’ he stated. ‘‘ You 
have not seenthe doctor. Hehasinspected. 
He has gone. You must see him—or you 
cannot sail! He has gone!” 

“Gone where?” said the young man 
coldly. 

“Oh,” they babbled, ‘‘to inspect another 
ship. Yes, please! We do not know her 
name.” 

Overhead, the winches hissed and 
celanked. David, turning angrily to climb 
up the chute, found it blocked by a grin- 
ning squad of dock hands and stalwart 
minor officers. He wheeled on the two 
conspirators, ready to abolish them first 
and then fight his way on board. 

“Come, please! Sir! Sir! Come, 
please!’”” The Dutchman’s watery, blue 
eyes blinked in the strong light of sunset; 
he appeared to have an idea, and to be 
weeping for lack of eloquence. ‘Come! 
We lose time, sir. I will show you the 
doctor. Come with me.” 

They ran down the quay, under the 
flaring iron penthouses, then in and out by 
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This is no ordinary advertisement, It deals with 
a household invention that lifts from the shoulders 
of women a burden they’ve borne for centuries. 
The simple facts are so astonishing as to seem 
almost incredible. We bring to your attention the rg900 MOTOR 
WASHER. A washer that can be operated either by electricity 
or water power. A machine that actually does away with the 
work and worry of wash-day! Cuts the cost of doing a wash- 
ing to the insignificant sum of 2 cents a week, Practically 
eliminates expense! Shortens ¢ime to MINUTES, instead of 
Hours! 

And all this wonderful economy and convenience brought 
about by a machine so simple that a mere child can run it as 
well as a grown person. 

These are sweeping statements, but we are prepared to 
prove them—and we pay for the privilege of doing so. 


Washes in Two to Six 
Minutes! 


We meanit. Seeing is believing. It seldom takes 
longer than /wo minutes. JVever longer than six/ 
And the clock will verify our claim. If, after you’ve 
tried the Washer free for thirty days, you don’t care 
to keep it, we will take it back. You will not be 
bothered by “‘ please-keep-it”’ letters. That’s not our 
way of doing business. 


Does Both the Washing and Wringing 
A Fine Wringer Furnished Free 


The Motor Washer operates the Wringer, 
No crank to turn—no handle. The Wringer works 
itself, just as the Washer does. Cog wheels cased 
in steel to prevent danger of soiling clothes or mash- 
ing the fingers. The Wringer comes FREE with 
every 1900 Motor Washer. 


too. 
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The 1900 Motor Washer 


(Either Electric Motor or Water Power Motor) 


Sent Anywhere On 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


To Any Responsible Reader of The Saturday Evening Post 


Just because our claims seem 
most too good to be true, we go 
the limit to prove them. Any re- 
sponsible man or woman, anywhere, 
can get a 1900 Motor Washer on 30 
days’ free trial—just by asking for 
i/ We welcome the opportunity 
to ship out these washers for ac- 
tual test in the home. Get one — 
FREE of expense or obligation to 
buy. Let it do four big washings. 
Wash your heavy blankets, coun- 
terpanes, sheets, table linen, lace 
curtains, underwear, lingerie, fine 
z laces. It will wash them as clean 

| and spotless as soap and water can 
make them. Better than can be 
4) done 6y hand. No wear on clothes 
as in the ‘‘ washboard way.” And 
the washer will not injure the most 
delicate fabrics — for it cleanses by 
holding clothes sfi7/ while the 
* motion of the tub drives the soapy 
water over and under and through 
them. You don’t need to touch it 
while it is doing its work. 


1900 Motor Washer 


Run by 
Water Power 


This Washing 
Machine can 
also be run 
with Gasoline 
Engine Power 


Which Book shall we Send, —“ Electric” or “Water Power”? 


The Motor Washer Book tells the whole story, with pictures to make things plain. How 
either electric power or water power is harnessed to the most perfect washing machine ever 
invented. Wash-day worries take wings when the 1900 Motor Washer enters a home. You 
need it in your home. Why not have it? In simple justice to yourself you should at least 

ive the machine atrial. Please do this at our expense. Check off, in coupon below, either 
‘Electric Motor Washer Book” or ‘‘ Water Motor Washer Book.” ; ; : 

Address the 1900 Washer Co., 3274 Henry St., Binghamton, N. Y.; or, if you live in Canada 
address the Canadian 1900 Washer Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 


ee ee eel 


The 1900 Washer Co., 3274 Henry St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
or Canadian 1900 Washer Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada 
Gentlemen :—Please send Free Motor Washer Book I have checked below, to 


Name 


State = eS 
Water Motor Washer Book oe 


Town 


Electric Motor Washer Book [ } 
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a thousand tangled ways—down bamboo 
alleys, through the pillars of a cocoanut 
grove, along a canal full of red water. At 
last, however, they plunged into a solid 
bank of turbaned Mussulmen, who were all 
shouting, swaying, fighting to jam them- 
selves by hundreds through the narrow 
door of a godown. 

“In here!’’ gasped the Dutchman. 

The crowd of yelling pilgrims seemed 
impassable; but boots proved heavier than 
sandals or bare toes, and white shoulders 
than brown. Dragging the Dutchman 
after, David fought his way into that shed, 
through dirty robes and sweating ribs. 

Inside, a clean young Hollander sat at a 
table, with a cool and weary air. David’s 
guide, now heated beyond the point of 
explanation, waved wild arms about his 
head, exclaiming, ‘‘ This is the man!”’ 

The young doctor eyed them both 
without a trace of enthusiasm, and replied: 

“What man?” 

“The ship! The missing man!” 

The doctor liked their appearance still 
less. 

“What ship?” 

“Kota-Baru,” said David. ‘I was not 
examined. Bowman’s the name.” 

‘Your pulse, please.” The calm young 
scientist took out his watch and counted. 
“You have been running, perhaps? Ah, 
so. But I think you are too late.” He 
scratched off a pass on a slip of paper, and 
turned to quiet his coolies. 

David plunged into them once more — 
they were much harder to stem against the 
current— knocked right and left merchant 
and coolie, farmer and red-bearded hadji 
all alike. The Dutchman labored in his 
wake, slowly expiring from heat and hurry; 
but found breath, as they broke cover on 
the quay, to pant: 

“Oh, sir! See! I feared!’’ 

The Kota-Baru, huge and black, was 
gliding out along the edge of the quay. 

David jumped over a bale, and ran fit 
to burst, his pass fluttering in his hand. 
He saw the sallow face and green cravat of 
the Messageries agent, who was shouting 
—‘*Too late, sir, too late!’’—and nodded 
a rational agreement, even while he dodged 
the man’s widespread arms, and ran out 
along the string-piece. 

The Kota-Baru had swung out at bow 
and waist; her after-flank went moving, 
slowly, some four feet from the edge of the 
quay; and as David ran he saw that down 
the whole length of this iron hulk there 
was only one thing to chase and seize—the 
iron rod supporting the side-ladder, which 
lay hauled up out of reach and flattened 
against her side. 

This rod he jumped for and caught, 
sticking on with both feet planted on her 
plates, in an odd bunch like a four-legged 
barnacle. But here he discovered a bit of 
mismanagement: he had forgotten to 
stuff the doctor’s pass into his mouth or 
pocket, and now, at the first motion of 
hand-over-hand, had to let it drop. It 
fluttered into a great churn of white froth 
between ship and quay. For a moment 
David thought he should follow it and 
get jammed; for the iron rod was too 
short, his feet were slipping, and nobody 
could or would help, though the contorted 
faces and red, open mouths of officers, 
passengers and crew lined the rail above, 
crying distractedly in all the tongues of 
Pentecost. 

For a moment it was nip and tuck. 
David missed a foothold, felt one hand 
fumble, and saw, among the queer, white 
faces above, Miss Dekker’s forehead and 
helmet-brim disappear suddenly behind 
her two palms. 

That sight, and the lattice-work of the 
landing-stage, gave him the final lift. He 
managed to stretch one arm up to the 
edge of the landing, work his fingers in 
among the crisscross slats, and so, by a 
desperate purchase, to hook one foot on the 
lowest rim of the ladder. 

The cries above and below turned to 
laughter. David, blindly aware of sailors 
festooning themselves down like monkeys, 
felt his ankle gripped, and himself being 
hauled on board, feet up and head down. 

The doctor was the first to greet him: 

“Where is your pass?” 

David laughed weakly, and pointed over 
the side. A little, white paper chit swirled 
about in the lather. 

The doctor, a genial, sedentary giant, 
looked down at it ina quandary. Then he 
studied the face of this wild young man 
beside him, and the silken garments all 
besmeared with black lead. And then he 
laughed: 


THE SATURDAY 


“‘Oh-oh! Bot I can send you ashore. 
How then? Bot I will not.” 

So all was well, as the Kota-Baru swung 
north for the equator. And yet, though 
luck had played him fair, David sat through 
dinner in silence and misgiving. His eyes, 
like those of all the chattering company, 
stole now and then up the long table to 
where Mary Dekker’s head shone below a 
swinging light. For a little more than two 
days now he should see her thus; a few 
hours, piecemeal, and then no more. How- 
ever strong this thing which he had woven 
out of mere chance and distance, it would 
soon be broken; quickly—that was well. 

“Quickly,” he told himself; and still, as 
he walked aft to meet her, the same im- 
pulse of treason clamored for delay. The 
sight of her was a mixture of joy and fore- 
boding. She stood between light and 
shadow, where the soft glow reflected from 
painted bulkheads verged into the black 
wonder of tropic seas. 

“‘T was frightened,” she said, when they 
had paced back and forth together, for a 
time. ‘‘I was frightened when you came 
climbing up. That narrow space below, if 
you had fallen ——”’ 

“Tt frightened me,” said David. ‘‘When 
one hand slipped, I thought—well, I 
should miss seeing you again. You know,” 
he added hastily, ‘‘there’s so much still to 
— to be told.” 

“Yes, I know.” She halted, looking off 
into the night, her eyes large, dark, and 
full of mystery. ‘‘There is. And still, in 
another way, I’m afraid to hear it. I see 
now that all along I had no real hope that 
he Oh, poor Gerald! He was a very 
proud, unhappy boy.” 

At her tone, David felt once more a 
strange envy of the dead man, an envy 
which did no wrong. 

“T was forgetting,” said the girl, and 
turned toward the light. ‘‘ You were to 
open this forme. That funny driver said 
so; he popped his head in as the train 
started. He seemed quite anxious x 

She held out the oblong packet—the very 
same, wrapped in manila paper, tied with 
the blue and white Japanese twine, but 
wrapped and tied all askew, with frag- 
ments of red wax dangling. 

With clumsy fingers he slipped off the 
twine and drew out a white cardboard 
box. Along the cover ran, in a headlong 
scrawl, the words: 


Mr. Bowman, we all make mistake. 
I laugh with you. 


“That’s Rosario,” thought David; and 
with still keener curiosity he opened the 
box. Inside lay coiled a small necklace of 
pink beads. 

“Oh!” said the girl, as though the sur- 
prise were painful. ‘“‘He was always 
promising—it’s the old coral I wore as a 
child.”’ 

Under the necklace lay a slip of white 
paper. Unfolding it, she read, first to 
herself, then aloud: 


Dear little old girl :. 

You always knew when a chap 
meant well. Here’s your coral, to 
show I didn’t forget. I’ve only failed. 
Be happy. I wish I might have got 
the pearls instead, but there are too 
many other rolling stones besides 
me, hereabout, and the game seems 
nearly up for 

Your worthless but affectionate 
brother, GERALD. 


David suffered a recoil of all his faculties. 

“Brother?” he stammered. 

The girl looked up in a kind of dawning 
wonder. 

“Didn’t you know? Not even that?” 
Her voice trembled; and for an instant, 
again, as in the mountain garden at 
Arvana, her eyes lighted with some gradual 
discovery, then were as quickly veiled and 
lowered. ‘‘Come, we have wasted time. 
Come, tell me all you know.”’ 

A pair of empty chairs were drawn up 
side by side. 

“It’s a long story,’ 
down beside her. 


’ 


said David, sitting 
“Let me see. It all 
began——’”’ He knew what to change, 
what to omit. The page of the twisted 
foot was torn, and all that passage can- 
celed. Her sorrow still reached him 
through his new and giddy hope. But 
clearer than ais, just now, the young man 
saw where the story began—with what he 
had lost and might some day regain. 

“Tt all begins,” he said quietly, “with 
your silver locket.” 


(THE END) 
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lants, Roses, 


Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, etc. Hun- 
,, dreds of car lots of FRUIT and 
fY ORNAMENTAL TREES, 1200 
acres, 50 in hardy Roses, none 
better grown. 44 greenhouses 
of Palms, Ferns, Ficus, Gera- 
niums and other things too 
numerous to mention. Seeds, 
Plants, Bulbs, Roses, Small 
Trees, etc., by mail postpaid. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Immense stock of 
SUPERB CANNAS, the queen of 
50 choice collections cheap in Seeds, 
Elegant 168-page Catalog FREE, 


bedding plants. 

Plants, Roses, etc. 
Send for it today and see what values we give for your 
money. Direct deal will insure you the best at first cost. | 


The Storrs & Harrison Co., panxvin'o. 
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The William 8. Devery Burglar Alarm -is a small, neat 
device that is easily fixed to any window or door. When it is 
set, any attempt to open window or door explodes an extra- 
loud blank cartridge. Burglars simply can’t stand for that 


sudden, sharp pistol shot — they’re off! The only alarm that 

can be set ready for action, with window left partly open 

for ventilation. Can be set on door after you close door be- 

ay, to release it when you don’t need its pro- 
he 


WILLIAM S. DEVERY 


hind you, 
tection. 


BURGLAR ALARM 


is named after Ex-Chief Devery. He and other police chiefs 
say it is the only absolute protection the public has. Gives 
better protection than the most expensive wiring system. 

Burglars abound. Install this alarm in your business place 
and home, and fear no more for your property or your life. 
Sample sent postpaid for $1, Your money promptly back 
if you aren’t convinced that it is a wonder. Booklet free. 

General Sales Managers Wanted in Large Cities. Write 
for particulars of this splendid business opening. 


William S. Devery Burglar Alarm, 236 W. 13th Street, N. Y. Gity 


@ '3*- POULTRY 


= and Almanac for 1909 contains 220 pages, 
with many fine colored piates of fowls true to life. 
It tells all about chickens, their care, diseases 
and remedies. All about Incubators and how 
to operate them. All about poultry houses and 
how to build them. It's really an encyclopzedia of 
chickendom. You need it. Price only 15 cts, 


C.C. SHOEMAKER, Box 696, Freeport, Ill. 


What makes them the best 
soda crackers ever baked? 


What makes them the only 
choice of millions? 


What makes them famous 
as the National Biscuit? 


National-Biscuit-Goodness — 


Of Course! 


Sold only in 
Moisture Proof * 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


i 
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“I MADE $12 3% 
' DAY 
: Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 

From sworn statement of H. S. CUNNINGHAM. 


“AGENTS 


are coining money— 
selling from 50 to 500 sets 
efii| per week. Send your 

A address today and let us 

y) PROVE IT. Experience 
||| unnecessary. We show 
you how to make $3 to 
Q\| $10 a day. OUTFIT 
|| FREE to workers. 


THOMAS MFG,CO, 
| 426 Home Bldg, 
Dayton, Ohio 


CLARK’S CRUISE OF THE “ARABIC’ 


T 16,000 tons, fine, large, unusually steady. 7 


February 4 to April 17, 1909 
Seventy-two otc only $400.00 and up, including shor 


excursions. SPE L FEATURES: Madeira, Cadiz, Seville 

Algiers, Malta, 19 days in Egypt and the Holy Land. Constan 

tinople, Athens, Rome, the Riviera, etc. Cruise Round the World 
Oct. 16,1909. 20 TOURS TO EUROPE $250 up. 


F.C. CLARK, TIMES BLDG., NEW YORK 


HV.NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


Our graduates are filling High Salaried 


Positions, Good artists w 


EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK — 


and upwards, in easy fascinating work. Our 
courses of Personal Home Instruction by cor- 
respondence, are complete, practical. Eleven years’ suc- 
cessful teaching. Expert instructors. We help graduates 
to positions. Write for Handsome Art Book, Free. Y 


i 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Founded 1898) | 
N. 46 Gallery Fine Arts, Battle Creek, Mich. | 


MAGAZINES BY MAIL 


Any current issue published sent on receipt of price 
No extra charge. A great convenience. a 
J. D. ROCKWELL, 


im, 
161 Lexington Avenue, New Yor! 


Stamp Album with 538 Genuine Stamps, incl. Rho 
desia, Congo (tiger), China (dragon), Tasma: 
nia (landscape), Jamaica (waterfalls), etc., only 10¢ 
100 diff. Japan, India, N. Zld., etc., 5e. Ae f 
50%. Big bargain list, coupons, etc., all Free! We Buy 
Stamps. C.E. HussmanCo., Dept. 8-1, St. Louis, M 


Cai 


| THURMAN’S 


Portable Electric Vacuum Cleaner 


The most perfect electric portable cleaner and latest triumph of 
J. S. Thurman, originator of Vacuum Cleaning Machinery, after 
years of experience in designing, building and operating this class 
ef machines. It has the most advanced and improved features 
known to electric portable cleaning. Is light, operated by the 
housemaid, mechanically perfect, easily portable, built to last. 
Vacuum Pump Creates Absolutely Constant Suction through 
cleaning apparatus to dust tank, effectively removing dust, dirt, 
; grime, moth eggs, vermin, etc., from floors, rugs, carpets, draperies, 
etc., without beating, brushing or injury. It accomplishes by one 
process sweeping, renovating, and dusting at the same time and is 
THE LATEST IMPROVED HOUSECLEANING APPARATUS. 
Can be operated in any building wired for electric lighting and 
| more than saves its cost in labor, wear and tear in a short time. 
| Tools for special work: Stair and stair edge, tapestry, upholstery, 
tuft button, wall, wood, floor, clothes, face and body massage and 
many others are given with this machine. It more than makes up 
jn quality and efficiency for the difference in cost between this and 
inferior makes of cleaners. Price for Thurman Portable Electric 
|] Vacuum Cleaner, direct current, $150.00; alternating current, 
$165.00. Sent on one week's trial; money refunded if not as rep- 
. yesented. Catalog and price list free. Get the best when purchasing. 
i 
: 


General Compressed Air & Vacuum Machinery Co. 
4436 Olive Street, Dept. N, St. Louis, Mo. 


| Ws have become the world’s stand- 
i Miracle Blocks ard for Artistic building of all 
| kinds—homes, business blocks, churches—not alone 
because they require less material for the wall’s 
carrying capacity, but because Miracle walls are frost 
| proof and moisture proof by double air-spacing. 

We sell Three Styles of Outfits, suited to capital 
you want to invest in the business—one of them so 
simple and inexpensive that if you build only one 
house, it will save you more than the outfit costs. 


$100 Miracle Outfit Starts You 


| World's largest manufacturers of Concrete Machinery for all pur- 
/ poses—Concrete Blocks, Paving and Drain Tile, Fence Posts, 
Sewer Pipe, Culverts, Burial Vaults and Monuments, Ornamental 
; Concrete,—and mixers, engines, tools, everything in concrete. 
, OUR 144-PAGE BOOK —750 Illustrations— 
explains process and gives full details in 
simple, untechnical words. Sent for 24c in 
| stamps—your muney back if not satisfied. 


MIRACLE PRESSED STONE CO. 
| 2085 Wilder 8t., Minneapolis, U.S.A. 


CENTURY; 


Adjustable ik 


Steel Tables «. 


Are the strongest, most 
rigid and most easily ad- 
justed light table ever 
designed foruse inhome, 
office, shop, drafting- 
room or school. 


“Tt Doesn’t Wobble ” 
Because the substructure is a 
frame work of angle steel. 
Adjusted for sitting or stand- Adjusted for sitting 
ing position, or position. 
folded down flat in a few moments. Top adjusts 
to any angle from vertical to horizontal. 

——= Top 27x27 in. with pencil and instrument 
ledge. Weathered oak or basswood. 

WE GUARANTEE every table. If not 
satisfactory return at our expense and we 
will refund your money. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, we will ship immediately 
upon receipt of price. 

Illustrated folder free. 

THE CENTURY MFG. CO. 
255 N. Front Street, Columbus, Ohio 


@», BEST BIRDS, BEST EGGS, 
ee § LOWEST PRICES 


All leading varieties pure-bred Chick- 
ens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. Largest 
Poultry Farm in the world. Fow!ls Northern- 
raised, healthy and vigorous. Fowls, Eggs 
and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for 
our big 132-page book, ‘Poultry For Profit,” 
full of pictures. It tells you how to raise 
poultry and run Incubators successfully. Send 
I 10 cents for the book, to cover postage. 

-W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 12, FREEPORT, ILL. 


PLAYS For AMATEURS 


The Largest Stock in the U.S. 
_ We have everything That's in Print. Our FREE Catalogue 
| includes Plays, Recitations, Dialogues, Hand-books, &c. 


_ THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 921 Arch St., Philadelphia 


(Patent Pending) Y 
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CONSIDER THE 
LOBSTER 


(Continued from Page 11) 


wasted at an Alaskan cannery. They 
averaged ten pounds each—about a half 
million pounds of food. Quite an item 
to come out of your baby’s pocketbook, 
was it not? It was only one item, and a 
small one at that. 

Uncle Sam can beat the salmon them- 
selves at raising salmon, but the fishermen 
sometimes so obstruct the streams that 


| 


not a single fish gets up to the hatcheries. 
There are dozens of salmon rivers in 
Alaska and lower on the Pacific Coast 
which now have no runs at all, the salmon 
wheels, weirs, traps, seines, pound-nets, 
spears and grab-hooks having done their 
work and finished it for all time. Yet all 
that those fish were trying to do was to 
help feed your boy fifty years from now. 

America could learn conservation in one 
lesson on a salmon stream. The end of a 
salmon run is a sight of horror. The 
shallows and pools are filled with spent and 
dying fish, thousands already dead, and on 
the masses of the dead or dying there come 
to feed bears, owls, eagles, crows, foxes, 
skunks. The instinct of the salmon laughs 
at all watery locksmiths, for the sake of 
your boy. But could not the savage sight 
teach us that there is natural waste enough 
without our increasing it? Nature gave us 
trees, wild game, wild food of the waters, 
that we might use them, not destroy them. 
We Americans abolish, exterminate, oblit- 
erate one species after another. How 
about our own species? How about your 
boy? Did you ever think of politics in just 
this way? 

Yet any lobster could tell us the good, 
business common-sense of a course the 
opposite of this. Last year the State 
hatcheries on the Pacific slopes planted a 
half billion salmon fry, having had good 
luck on some streams in getting breeding 
fish. That means that in four years, did 
each brood get back to the parent stream 
unlessened by the toll of the sea, there 
would be half a billion fish, each weigh- 
ing, let us say, ten pounds, although some 
salmon of some species weigh fifty pounds. 
We may figure that as the result of one 
year’s planting there would come, without 
any expense of feeding, raising or handling, 
into our rivers about five billion pounds of 
fish. That is to say, the cost of that little 
supper for your boy and his Eloise fifty 
years from now would be reduced pro tanto, 
as the lawyers say. 

Caring for the crop of the waters is 
making money for your baby. It costs 
nothing to feed or range a clam, a shad, a 
salmon or a lobster on the hoof. He rustles 
his own chuck. You do not even have to 
round him up once a year and brand him. 
You do not have to plow nor cultivate 
for him, nor fertilize the field wherein he 
grows. 

What will be the case with our food 
fish in the next five, ten, twenty years? 
Not wishing to spoil the next dinner of you 
and Eloise, one must none the less really 
state that, at the present pace, unless the 
all-powerful protective tariff does some- 
thing toward raising salaries, your new 
baby will have an excellent chance to grow 
up in the resemblance of a great many 
boys who are now making problems over 
in Europe. Stunted and anemic, with 
crooked legs, a weak chin and a scraggly 
beard; cowardly, ill-tempered and immoral, 
because he is underfed, he may grow up 
to be a poor scholar, a poor soldier and a 
poor citizen. Then, in due time, along will 
come the better-fed son of some more fore- 
sighted father, lick the suffering tar out of 
him, and take away his marbles. That 
is the lesson of the lobster. Did you ever 
think of politics that way before? 

But, having thus conversed after the 
fashion of Mr. Hill, we might for a brief 
space adopt the more optimistic fashion 
of thought to be found in the public utter- 
ances of that other great man, Andrew 
Carnegie, professional optimist—also fa- 
mous in bulletin literature at Washington. 
Our Government at Washington might be 
and ought to be a great deal better than it 
is, because it is a Government by Congress 
and not by the people; but it shows only 
ignorance and weakness sweepingly to 
condemn allthe departments of our Govern- 
mental work, bad as are some of the 
bureaus at Washington. The Forestry | 
work of the United States, in the hands of | 
Mr. Pinchot, has developed an unselfish | 


Artlistyle 
Music-Roll 


(Regent House, Regent St., London.) 


“Built for 
Business” 


If you were playing the ‘Pilgrims’ Chorus,’ 
how much would it mean to you to have the 
composer, Wagner himself, by your side to 
tutor you in the way that every note and 
phrase of the music should be rendered? 


This, in a word, is the function of the 


ARTISTYLE 


N the Artistyle Wagner and all the great composers give definite direction as to 
how their music should be played. These, the composers’ own aids to your play- 
ing, appear before you so clearly and so plainly in the Artistyle music-rolls that, even 
for the novice, an error in interpretation is made practically impossible on the 


ANGELUS PLAYER-PIANO 


HINK what this means to every home! The products of the musical genius of the world at 

the finger-tips of all! The ANGELUS PLAYER-PIANO opens a new vista of enjoyment 
in the correct rendering of the music your particular temperament desires and, which is of even 
greater moment, allows you to impart to it the touch of your own individuality. 


The ARTISTYLE, the MELODANT, and the PHRASING LEVER, 
known to musicians as “ The Three Wonders of the ANGELUS,’’are exclu- 
sive features of the Knabe-Angelus, Emerson-Angelus and Angelus Piano. 


Let us send you our beautiful new book and name of convenient representative 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


’ 


Established 1876 


12, 16 and 20- 
Passenger Rapid 
Pullman 
Sight-Seeing 
Cars 


Please Write Us About This Car 


There is Scarcely a Town in the United States Which Does Not Offer Money-Making 
Opportunities to the Owner of a Rapid Pullman Sight-Seeing Car. 
Profits Range From $100.00 to $600.00 Per Week. 


Hundreds of owners of Rapid Pullman Cars are con- 
ducting pleasure trips with splendid financial results. 

Hundreds of others have established permanent 
power bus lines, with a Rapid, between town and field 
club; between stations and hotels or summer resorts; 
or to the next town. 

For a nominal freight charge the Rapid can be 
shipped from summer resorts to winter resorts, 
making an all year ’round business. 

Some owners of Rapid Cars write us that they have 
made as ‘nuch as $700 in one week. 


No Experience Necessary 


You can operate a Rapid Pull- 
man Sight-Seeing Car with perfect 
ease though you have never run a 
car before. 

The Rapid is absolutely reliable, 
perfectly easy to control in starting, 
stopping and steering, always sure 
to make the run and back on time. 
An important point with tourists. 

We makeall parts of Rapids in our own factory so 
we can be certain that every detail of every car is per- 
fect. This year we built another steel and concrete 
factory to double our space and facilities. Now one 
of the largest automobile factories in the world. 


Every Rapid Guaranteed Perfect 


This Rapid Pullman Sight-Seeing Car is built on the 
most practical lines. Built of the very best material 
by skilled and experienced automobile machinists. 
Built on power principles which have been proven 
the most reliable under every condition. Built tostand 
the wear and tear of all kinds of roads. Built for con- 
stant use at smallest running expense. Patrons of 
sight-seeing cars have learned from experience that 
Rapids are the most reliable and the most comfortable 
for short or long trips. Rapid Pullman Sight-Seeing 


Cars are Popular with the Public. This makes busi- 
nessfor the owners—business for you when youstartin. 


$250,000 in Experimental Tests 


To make the Rapid Pullman Sight-Seeing Car the 
absolutely perfect car it is today, has cost us over 
$250,000 in experimental tests. It stands now the 
proven superior of any car of its type. 

Rapids have won every test in their class in all 
Reliability Runs or Power Contests in which they 
have been entered. 


Your Opportunity 


We have enthusiastic letters from 
owners of Rapid Pullman Sight- 
Seeing Cars, telling of the splendid 
financial results of this business. 
We want to send you some of these 
letters. And some other interesting 
information about Rapids, with de- 
scriptions and prices. Please write 
us today. 

Use the coupon if you please, but we would be glad 
to have you write us a letter telling us frankly of 
your circumstances. 


Please fill out this coupon for our information. 
RAPID MOTOR VEHICLE CO. 
11 Rapid St., Pontiac, Mich. 


Send me the Rapid Catalog and facts showing 
prices and possibilities of profits. 


Name 2 —— 
Address : : eee 


Present occupation__ Age_ = 
Can you command a few hundred dollars to make 


the start, if convinced that it will pay you? 


Rapid Motor Vehicle Company, 11 Rapid Street, Pontiac, Mich. 


NOTE —wWe make a complete line of commercial trucks, merchants’ delivery wagons, police, hospital and fire department 


wagons, etc, 


Let us make careful recommendation, based on your business needs. 


No obligation. 
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“Deep Breathing is more 


important than exercise” 
— Prof. Charles Munter 


Nulife Compels Deep Breathing 

Sol say, look first to your breathing, because 
deep breathing corrects all physical imperfec- 
tions. By the invention of Nulife I have made 
it possible for all who have not the time or in- 
clination for regular ex- 
ercise to keep themselves 
in perfect physical con- 
dition withoutit. Nulife 
does this by compelling 
deep breathing, and by 
restoring the natural ar- 
rangement of the entire 
body. Nulife squares 
the shoulders, frees the 
lungs from cramping, 
expands the chest two 
to six inches, and re- 
moves the internal pres- 
sure from stomach and 
abdomen by holding youupand keeping youthere. 


Prof. Charles Munter’s 


Trade PATENTED Mark 


For Man, Woman 
and Child 


Every genuine 
Nulifehas the nanee 
“Nulife’’ plainly 
stamped on the belt, 


Nulife is comfortable to wear, gives you an 
erect, commanding carriage, and does not inter- 
fere with freedom of movement, because it is 
constructed on correct anatomical lines —the 
result of years of study by its inventor— Prof, 
Charles Munter. 


Here is My Guarantee 


to every Nulife 

Purchaser 

Order a Nulife now and begin to enjoy it and 
get its benefits at once. 
I guarantee to fit you 
perfectly and to return 
the full purchase price if 
you do not find that 
Nulife straightens round 
shoulders, expands your 
chest two to six inches, 
increases your height 
and compels free, regu- 
lar deep breathing to the 
full depth of your lungs. 
The price of Nulife is 
$3.00, for which amount 
it will be sent postpaid 
to any address, subject ‘ 
to return of your money as above. In ordering 
give Chest Measure (close up under arms), 
Height, Weight, Age, Sex, Occupation. 


Mail This Coupon for My FREE BOOK 


“No lacing required. 


Sign and mail this coupon or write to me 20 
and I will send you free the Nulife booklet x 


which tells all about Nulife, what it has sy Prof. 
done for others and will do for you. Sa 

This booklet is illustrated with pho- SY. Chas. Munter 
tographs and anatomical ase SY 5 Dept. E. J. 
that clearly demonstrate the effi- a 

ciency of this wonderful gar- = 13-15 W. 34th St. 
ment. You ought to know S- New York 


these facts whether you in- 
tend to purchase Nulife 
or not. 


Ss Dear Sir :— Please 
wa send me free of charge 
“your illustrated Nulife 
Prof. Chas. Munter & booklet. 
DepT. E. J. Ss 


13-15 West £5 
34th Street Se Name. ssssscecentnenene 
New York Nye 


side made of regulation awn- 
ing stripe material, inside 
white washable. 
O07 The entire Medical 
Fraternity urge sleep- 
ing in the open air and 
im the use of the Awnette! 
; " The body remains in the 
} warm, while you breathe the pure fresh air. Write 
; .j for descriptive folder. Price $10.00 
complete. Send width and height of window. 
INDIANAPOLIS TENT & AWNING CO. 
400 E. Washington St. Indianapolis, Indiana 


° ge ‘God's Own Country’’ by Charles 
New Patriotic Song Vincent. Regular price, 50 cents. 
2 


= < 


ees 
- i-ca - land of lands 


The 
T. J. Donlan, Colonial Bldg., Boston 


A + mer 
Introductory Price 20c 
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and useful body of men, resolved to do 
right, polities unconsidered.. The work of 
the Fisheries Bureau, also is something 
highly useful, although not yet so fully 
understood as the forestry service of the 
agricultural experimental work. Yet this 
is one of the best money-makers of all our 
bureaus. Its work isa producing work, and 
it runs one of the best-paying businesses in 
the country. 

In spite of its usefulness, and in spite of 
the enormous appropriations made in 
other departments, the Fisheries Bureau 
gets only about eight hundred thousand 
dollars a year, has an equipment of only 
about three hundred thousand dollars, and 
an entire investment of only about a 
million and a half—less than the capital 
of even a small manufacturing concern. 
In spite of these restrictions, it does work 
in twenty-seven States and Territories, and 
ought to be employed in every State and 
Territory in the Union. Not only does it 
do direct hatching and planting itself, but 
it assists the numerous State hatcheries 
in their work, both in practical aid and in 
valuable counsel. Its steamers are em- 
ployed to hunt out new fishing-banks off 
the shores of New England and Alaska, 
and its inventors have devised new nets to 
make fishing more profitable in the deep 
sea It has even established a new type of 
naval architecture, which makes our Banks 
fishing schooners the fastest and hand- 
somest craft of their kind in the world, and 
which has lessened materially the awful 
loss of life in the fishing population. There 
is no more useful and practical department 
in Washington. 

The Government has sent out to State 
hatcheries in one year a half billion eggs of 
edible fishes. Last year it collected nearly 
a quarter billion salmon eggs on the Pacific 
Coast. Intwo years at one Alaska hatchery 
it has liberated sixty-one million salmon. 
Not content with preventing species from 
extinction, it has introduced species in new 
regions. The shad was not native to the 
Pacific, but the Government transplanted 
it thither, the first Pacific shad being taken 
about 1873. Now that fish is abundant all 
through the Puget Sound country, and 
has been taken as far north as Cook Inlet 
in Alaska. Last year the shad catch on 
the Pacific Coast was fifteen million pounds, 
worth a third of a million dollars! What 
investment ever paid better than that? 
What bonanza-farming is in any way equal 
to that? 

Prior to 1879 there were no striped sea 
bass in the Pacific. We spent just one 
thousand dollars to plant them. Since that 
time there has been marketed almost a 
million dollars’ worth of these sea bass on 
the Pacific Coast! What bonanza-farming 
can discount this? This is not farming, it 
ismining. It is business, and mighty good 
business. 

As to our shad, let us take counsel of 
Andrew rather than James. In 1908, 
thanks to decent legislation and to good 
Government work, we took fifty-five 
million shad eggs in the Albemarle country. 
In comparable fashion, this sort of work is 
going on in many inland waters also. This 
is a business which we ought to encourage 
on account of the future of that infant son. 
Of course we cannot encourage this busi- 
ness unless we see to it that the Govern- 
ment at Washington is a Government not 
by Congress but by the people. Had you 
ever thought of politics and your infant son 
in just this way before? 

If we feel like it we can scoop a million 
dollars’ worth of little, dying fish from the 
drying bayous of the Mississippi River 
alone any year we care to do it. We can 
increase our supply of seafood, not in 
millions but in billions of pounds, any year 
we care to do it; and this is not guesswork, 
but a statement founded on facts. The 
sea is great and prolific, and although it 
can be and has been exhausted, it can be 
and ought to be farmed intelligently and 
with immense profit. 

Would China overlook such chances? 
Your son at fifty years will see China 
moved to America. The struggle for trade 
will by that time have become a struggle 
for food. This is not guesswork, but a 
statement capable of proof if you care to 
look at the facts. This once was America. 
It is no longer such. 

Agreeing with you that your son, born 


day before yesterday, is quite the most’ 


remarkable example of human progeny 
that ever happened, none the less, let us 
ask: ‘‘What is he going to eat?” Ask 
the lobster. Consider also its ways, and 
be wise. 
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To Booksellers 


The public’s extraordinary demand from every part 
of the United States for copies of Mr. Phillips’ 


“Joshua Craig’’ is very remarkable. 


In all our 


long experience with the well-known works of 


DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


there has never been any such general interest in 


securing copies of a novel. The story ended, in The 
Post, December 19th. From that day we have been 
receiving inquiries every hour as to date of publica- 


tion. 


Everybody seems to want the first copy of 


The Fashionable Adventures of 


JOSHUA CRAIG 


We are therefore publishing this announcement to 


you to advise you against being out of stock of 
“Joshua Craig’ in February. People want what they 


want when they want it. 
had anything like such an advance sale. 


Never has Mr. Phillips 
Three edi- 


tions before day of publication! Be sure to have some 


copies ready on your stands! 


This great novel. is 


Published by D. Appleton & Company, New York 


An Education 


Without Cash 


HE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
offers a full course, all expenses paid, 
in any college, conservatory or business 
school in the country in return for a little 


work done in leisure hours. 
the school—we pay the bills. 


are interested, send 


M./ Athomeorin our Resident School. Men and women 
\ artists earn good salaries ateasy work. Individual, 
é practical instruction. We guurantee proficiency or 
% moneyrefinded. Graduatesassisted. Illustrating, 
Cartooning, Commercial Designing, Mechan- 
> ical, Architectural, and Sheet Metal Pattern 
Drafting taught by instructors trained in Eu- 
Rae ~ ropeandAmerica. AdvisoryBoard approves lessons. 
es Test work sentfreeto find outyour needs and probable success, 
Tellcourse wanted. AcmeSchool of Drawing, 1417 S.St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


ES, 
The Merwin Clayton Sales Co., 20 East 20th Street, New York 
Exceptional Facilities, specialty disposition of 


BOOKS *Shnety br ESTATES 


Through the medium of descriptive catalogues and 
auction sales. Correspondence solicited. 
Equal attention given small consignments. 


You select 
If you 
a line addressed to 


is the best for pastries, can- 
dies, etc.; no wood about 2 
| low priced, hygienic an 
| beautiful; ladies all want 
it; 3 sizes. Agent’s sample 
postpaid, 10c. Dr. Lyons, 
382 Day Street, Pekin, Ill. 


Books free. Rates reasonable. 
A Highest references. Best seryv- 
ices. I PROCURE PAT- 
ENTS THAT PROTECT. Watson B. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, Box 2476, Washington, D. C. 


- 
Hi} 7 

AGENTS (i NINEIN ONE |= 
Get in on this. Combination — w 4 
Rolling Pin. Nine articles combined. Lightning Seller. Sample 
free. FORSHEE MFG. CO., Box 302, Dayton, 0. 


THE BUBBLE BANK 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“By no means,” protested Mr. Bubble. 
“J wouldn’t have a right of way split 
through my farm for four hundred dollars. 
-Couldn’t think of it.” 
Tt was Wallingford’s turn to be silent. 
“Tell you what I’ll do,”’ he finally began. 
“J think of settling down in Blakeville. 
like the town from what I have seen of it, 
and I may make some important invest- 
ments here.” 

Mr. Bubble nodded his head gravely. 

A man who carried over eight thousand 
dollars surplus cash in his pocket had a 
right to talk that way. 

“The matter, of course,’ continued 
‘Wallingford, ‘‘requires considerable further 

investigation. In the mean time, I stand 
ready to pay you now a hundred dollars 
for a thirty-day option upon forty acres of 
your swamp land, the hundred to apply 
upon a total purchase price of one thou- 
sand dollars. Moreover, I’ll make it a part 
of the contract that no enterprise be under- 
taken upon this ground without receiving 
your sanction.”’ 

- Mr. Bubble considered this matter in 
pompous silence for some little time. 

“Suppose we just reduce that proposi- 

tion to writing, Mr. Wallingford,” he 
finally suggested, and without stirring 
from his seat he raised his voice and called: 
“Fannie!” 

In reply two voices approached the door, 
‘one sharp, querulous, nagging, the other, 
the younger and fresher voice, protesting; 
‘then the girl came in, followed closely by 
her stepmother. The girl looked at Wall- 
‘ingford brightly. He was the first young 
‘man who had bearded the lioness at Bubble 
|Villa, and she appreciated the novelty. 
‘Mrs. Bubble, however, distinctly glared at 
‘him, though the eyes of both women roved 
‘from him to the pile of bills held down with 
\a paper-weight on Mr. Bubble’s desk. Mr. 
‘Bubble made way for his daughter. 

_ “Write a little agreement for Mr. Wall- 
‘ingford and myself,’ directed Mr. Bubble, 
‘and dictated it, much to the surprise of the 
‘women, for Jonas always did his own writ- 
‘ing. They did not understand that he, also, 
\wished to make an impression. 

| With a delicate flush of self-conscious- 
‘ness in her occupation Fannie wrote the 
joption agreement, and later another docu- 
‘ment, acknowledging the receipt of eight 
thousand dollars to be held in trust. In 
‘exchange for the first paper J. Rufus gravely 
handed Mr. Bubble a hundred-dollar bill. 
| “Tomorrow,” said he, ‘‘I shall drop 
‘around to see you at your office, to confer 
with you about my proposed enterprise.”’ 
| As Wallingford left the room, attended 
‘by the almost obsequious Bubble, he 
jcaught a lingering glance of interest, curi- 
josity, and perhaps more, from the bright 
eyes of Fannie Bubble.” Her stepmother, 
however, distinctly sniffed. 

| Meanwhile, Wallingford, at the gate, 
‘turned for a moment toward the distant 
swamp where it lay now ebony and glitter- 
ing silver in the moonlight, knitted his 
brows in perplexity, lit another of his black 
(cigars, and strolled back to the hotel. 

| What on earth should he do with that 
‘Swamp now that he had it? Something 
good ought to be hinged on it. Should he 
form a drainage company to restore it to 
good farming land? No. At best he could 
only get a hundred and fifty dollars an acre, 
or, say, six thousand dollars for the forty. 
The acreage alone was to cost him a thou- 
sand; no telling what the drainage would 
cost, but whatever the figure there would 
not be profit enough to hypothecate. And 
It was no part of Wallingford’s intention to 
do any actualwork. He wasthrough forever 
with drudgery; for him was only creation. 
| What should he do with that swamp? 
As he thought of it, his mind’s eye could 
only see its blackness. It was, after all, 
page mass of dense, sticky, black mud! 
till revolving this problem in mind, 
Wallingford went to his bedroom, where 
ne had scarcely arrived when Bob Ranger 
‘ollowed him, his sleeves rolled up again 
and a pail of steaming water in each hand. 
| “The old man said you was to have a 
oath when you come in,” stated Bob. 
‘How hot do you want it?” 

I think I'll let it go till morning and 
laveit cold,” replied Wallingford, chuckling. 
All right,” said Bob. ‘It’s your fu- 
neral and not mine. I'll just pour this in 
low and it’ll get cool by morning.” 

In the next room—wherein the bed had 
een hastily replaced by two chairs, an old 
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horsehair lounge and a kitchen table cov- 
ered with a red tablecloth— Wallingford 
found a huge tin bathtub, shaped like an 
elongated coal scuttle, dingy white on the 
inside and dingy green on the outside, and 
battered full of dents. 

““How’d you get along?’ asked Bob, 
pausing to wipe the perspiration from his 
brow after he had emptied the two pails of 
water into the tub. 

‘All right,” said Wallingford with a 
reminiscent smile. 

“Old Mrs. Bubble drive you off the 
place?” 

‘“‘No,” replied Wallingford loftily. “I 
went in the house and talked a while.” 

“Go on!” exclaimed Bob, the glow of 
admiration almost shining through his 
skin. ‘Say, you’re a peach, all right! 
How do you like Fannie?” 

“‘She’s a very nice girl,’”’ opined Wall- 
ingford. 

“Yes,”’ agreed Bob. ‘‘She’s getting a 
little old, though. She was twenty her 
last birthday. She’ll be an old maid pretty 
soon, but it’s her own fault.” 

Then Bob went after more water, and 
Wallingford, seating himself at the table 
with paper and pencil, plunged into a suc- 
cession of rambling figures concerning Jonas 
Bubble’s black swamp; and he figured 
and puzzled far into the night, with the 
piquant face of Miss Fannie drifting here 
and there among the figures. 


VI 


HE next morning Wallingford requi- 

sitioned the services of Bob and the 
little sorrel team again, and drove out to 
Jonas Bubble’s swamp. Arrived there he 
climbed the fence, and, taking a sliver of 
fence rail with him, gravely prodded into 
the edge of the swamp in various places, 
hauling it up in each case dripping with 
viscid black mud, which he examined with 
the most minute care, dropping tiny drops 
upon the backs of clean cards and spread- 
ing them out smoothly with the tip of his 
finger, while he looked up into the sky in- 
quiringly, not one gesture of his conduct 
lost upon the curious Bob. 

When he climbed back into the buggy, 
Bob, finding it impossible to longer restrain 
his quivering curiosity, asked him: 

“What’s it good for?” 

“T can’t tell you just yet,” said Walling- 
ford kindly, ‘‘but if it is what I think it is, 
Bob, I’ve made a great discovery, one that 
I am sure will not only increase my wealth 
but add greatly to the riches of Blake- 
ville. Do you know where I could find 
Jonas Bubble at this hour?” 

“Down at the mill, sure.” 

“‘Drive down there.” 

As they drove past Jonas Bubble’s house 
they saw Miss Fannie on the back porch, 
in an old wrapper, peeling potatoes, and 
heard the sharp voice of the second Mrs. 
Bubble scolding her. 

‘‘Say,”’ said Bob, ‘‘if that old rip was my 
stepmother I’d poke her head-first into 
that swamp back yonder.”’ 

Wallingford shook his head. 

“‘She’d turn it black,” hegravely objected. 

“Why, it is black,’”’ protested Bob, open- 
ing his eyes in bewilderment. 

In reply to this Wallingford merely 
chuckled. Bob, regarding him in per- 
plexity for a while, suddenly saw that this 
was a joke, and on the way to the mill he 
snickered a score of times. Queer chap, 
this Wallingford, rich, no doubt, and smart 
as a whip; and something mysterious about 
him, too! 

Wallingford found Jonas Bubble in flour- 
sifted garments in his office, going over a 
dusty file of bills. 

“Mr. Bubble,” said he, “‘I have been 
down to your swamp and have investi- 
gated its possibilities. I am now prepared, 
since I have secured the right to purchase 
this land, to confide to you the business 
search in which I have for some time been 
engaged, and which now, I hope, is con- 
cluded. Do you know, Mr. Bubble, the 
valuable deposit I think I have found in my 
swamp?” 

““No!”’ ejaculated Bubble, stricken sol- 
emn by the confidential tone. ‘‘ What is 
Ate 

Wallingford took a long breath, swelling 
out his already broad chest, and, leaning 
over most impressively, tapped his com- 
pelling finger upon Jonas Bubble’s knee. 
Then said he, with almost tragic earnest- 
ness: 

“Black mud!” 

Jonas Bubble drew back astounded, ey- 
ing Wallingford with affrighted incredulity. 
He had thought this young man sane. 
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“Black ” he gasped; “black ae 
and hesitated. 

“Mud!” finished Wallingford for him, 
more impressively than before. ‘‘ High and 
low, far and near, Mr. Bubble, I have 
searched for a deposit of this sort. Wher- 
ever there was a swamp I have been, but 
never until I came to Blakeville did I find 
what I believe to be the correct quality of 
black mud.” 

“Black mud,” repeated Jonas Bubble 
meaninglessly, but awed in spite of him- 
self. 

“‘Btruscan black mud,” corrected Wall- 
ingford.. ‘“‘The same rare earth out of 
which the world-famous Etruscan pottery 
is manufactured in the little village of 
Etrusea, near Milan, Italy. The smallest 
objects of this beautiful jet-black pottery 
retail in this country from ten dollars up- 
ward. With your permission I am going 
to express some samples of this deposit to 
the world-famous pottery designer, Signor 
Vittoreo Matteo, formerly in charge of the 
Etruscan Pottery, but who is now in Boston 
waiting with feverish impatience for me to 
find a suitable deposit of this rare black 
mud. IfIhaveat last found it, Mr. Bubble, 
I wish to congratulate you and Blakeville, 
as well as myself, upon the acquisition of an 
enterprise that will not only reflect vast 
credit to your charming and progressive 
little town, but will bring it a splendid ac- 
cession of wealth.” 

Mr. Bubble arose from his chair and 
shook hands with young Wallingford in 
great, though pompous, emotion. 

‘“My son,” said he, ‘“‘go right ahead. 
Take all of it you want—that is,” he hastily 
corrected himself, ‘‘all you need for experl- 
mental purposes.”’ For, he reflected, there 
was no need to waste any of the rare and 
valuable Etruscan black mud. “I think 
Tl go with you.” 

““1’d be pleased to have you,” said Wall- 
ingford, as, indeed, he was. 

On the way, Wallingford stopped at Hen 
Moozer’s General Merchandise Emporium 
and Post-Office, where he bought a large 
tin pail with a tight cover, a small tin pail 
and a long-handled garden trowel which he 
bent at right angles; and seven people 
walked off of Hen Moozer’s porch into the 
middle of the street to see the town mag- 
nate and the resplendent stranger, driven 


by the elated Bob Ranger, whirl down | 


Maple Street toward Jonas Bubble’s 
swamp. 

Arrived there, who so active in direction 
as Jonas Bubble? 

“Bob,” he ordered, protruding his girth 
at least three inches beyond its normal posi- 
tion, ‘“‘hitch those horses and jump over in 
the field here with us. Mr. Wallingford, 
you will want this sample from somewhere 
near the center of the swamp. Bob, back 
yonder beyond that clump of bushes you 
will find that old flat boat we had right 
after the big rainy season. Hunt around 
down there for a long pole and pole out 
some place near the middle. Take this 
shovel and dig down and get mud enough 
to fill these two buckets.” 

Bob stood unimpressed. 
attractive task. 

“And Bob,” added Wallingford mildly, 
‘“‘here’s a dollar, and I know where there’s 
another.” 

“Sure,” said Bob with the greatest of 
alacrity, and he hurried back to where the 
old flat boat, water-soaked and nearly as 
black as the swamp upon which it rested, 
was half submerged beyond the clump of 
bushes. When, after infinite labor, he had 
pushed that clumsy craft afloat upon the 
bosom of the shallow swamp, Mr. Bubble 
was on the spot with infinite direction. He 
told Bob, shouting from the shore, just 
where to proceed and how, down to the 
handling of each trowelful of dripping 
mud, and to the emptying of each small 
pailful into the large pail. 

“T don’t know exactly how I’ll get this 
boxed for shipping,” hinted Wallingford, as 
Bob carried the pail laboriously back to the 
buggy. 

“Right down at the mill,” invited Mr. 

Bubble with great cordiality. ‘‘I’ll have 
my people look after it for you.”’ 
_ “That’s very kind of you,” replied Wall- 
ingford. ‘“‘I’ll give you the address,” and 
upon the back of one of his own cards he 
wrote: Sig. Vittoreo Matteo, 710 Marabon 
Building, Boston, Mass., U. S. A., care 
Horace G. Daw. 

That night he wrote a careful letter of 
explanation to one Horace G. Daw, vender 
of nicely-printed gold mines. 


It was not an 
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— How to devise office methods 
Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you 
in no obligation, yet it may be the means of starting you on a 
broader’ . Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, 
when it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say 

“Send on your 9,059-word Booklet.’ Send to 


SYSTEM; Dept. 26-130, 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


terials now used. Each 
issue 32 pages, size 
9x12, well illustrated. 
Regular departments 
covering the Cement 
User, Painting and 
Finishing, Notes on 
Building, Correspond- 
ence. Subscription 
$2.00 a year. 


My Big Offer 


2 Bic To introduce the 
“ 
An All Cement Exterior. A heiaraaes sa peuera 


cement users-and prospective builders, I offer to send to each 


subscriber, A Book of 100 Plans 


for concrete block, all cement and English half timber de- 
signs, containing the newest and most interesting collection 
of good cement work yet published. In addition to the 100 
designs with fluor plans, descriptions and cost estimates, are 
many photo productions of beautiful homes built of concrete 
and in combination with English half timber work. 

A copy of this splendid big book and one year's subscrip- 
tion to the ‘‘Journal of Modern Construction’’ $2.00. 
Max L. Keith, 174 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


/ Chapped Hands, Chafing, 

/ and all afflictions of the skin. 
“ A litile higher in price, per- 
: haps, than worthless substitutes, 
: arb but a reason for it.’’ Delightful 

after shaving. Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 
25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


BLACK 


Don’t pay 2 prices: This car has been 
perfect for 3 years—Speed, 2 to 25 miles per 
hour—Goes 30 miles on 1 gal. gasoline— Splen- 
did for country roads—Greatest for mud, sand and 
hills— Guaranteed everyway—safe— always ready — 
dependable— handsome finish—most durable — 
Engine 10-H.-P., 2 cyl., air cooled, chain drive gear — 
Road Double brake—also Top 


+1 Motor Buggies and Surreys. 
Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 fe Prd tes 
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PAINT TALKS “Iam going to 
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Sent to your home by express prepai tellamnumberor 
4h No. 1—Paint for Exterior Work 


Beautiful and attract- 
= . ive patterns. Made 
Sizes and Prices | in aii colors. Easily 
$3.50 | kept clean and war- 
ranted to wear. 
Woven in one piece. 
Both sides can be 
used. Sold direct at 
one profit. Money 
refunded if not 
satisfactory. 
New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. 


| ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 693 Bourse Building, Phila. 


Painting Outfit 


Free 


We have prepared 
a little package of 
things bearing onthe 
subject of painting 
which we call House- 
owners’ Painting 
Outfit P. It includes: 


1—Book of color 

schemes (state 

whether you wish 
interior or ex- 
terior schemes). 

2— Specificaticns 

for all kinds of 

painting. 

3—Instrument for 
detecting adul- 
teration in paint 
material, with 
directions for 
using it. 

Free on request to 
any reader who asks 
for House-owners’ 
Painting Outfit P. 


month to month. Space is limited and bare 
H facts only can be stated. Those who want 
| reasons, explanations, fuller information, etc., 
f need only write National Lead Company.” 


The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, 
not only makes the best obtainable 
wood and steel filing cabinets in the 
world, but they also make supplies, 
such as vertical file folders—guides— 
card index record and guide cards, etc. 


Exterior paint is exposed to the weather, hot—cold—rainy—freez- 
| ing. No risk should be run with faulty materials or faulty methods. 
| The priming coat should not be ochre. It is cheap but fatal. The 
j best primer —our pure White Lead mixed with linseed oil, some 
| turpentine (enough to drive the paint into the pores of the wood) 
and a bit of Japan drier. The Body and finishing coats need exactly 

the same materials but they should be mixed thicker, 

Points to Avoid — (a) adulteration in pigment (a guarantee of absolute 
purity goes with our White Lead)—(4) adultera- 
tion in oil — (c) too much turpentine — (d) inferior 
drier—(e)also stale paint should not be used. Have 
your painter mix the ingredients fresh for each job. 
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S . You Can Make BIG 
tereopticons (oy MONEY Entertain- 
- ing the Public. 
Nothing affords better 
opportunities for men 
with small capital. 
Westart you, furnish- 
ing complete outfits 
and explicit instruc- 
tions at a surprisingly 
low cost. 
FIELD IS LARGE, comprising the regular theatre 
lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 
res and General Public Gatherings. Our Entertainment 
Catal fully explains special offer. Sent Free. 
Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn Street, Dept. L, Chicago 


Why Not See Yucatan? 


ATA N lies next door to all points of interest in the 
sof the Western Hemisphereand is easily reached. 
lent ruins are a wonder. TOURS by the mag- 
“WARD LINE” pecemsere a New ee 

a special rates until 
al Arrangements Marcih'31, 09. 
literature to Dept. A,‘““ WARD LINE,” NEW YORK 

or YUCATAN TOURS BUREAU 


Box 2 Progress, Yucatan, Mexico 


Togetthe best results in office equip- 
ment buy from the house who is 
responsible for the supplies as. well as 
the cabinets. 

NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY It guarantees both. Catalogue free. 
An office in each of the following cities: 


New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Chicago 
Cleveland St. Louis Philadelphia [John T. Lewis & 
Bros. Co.] Pittsburgh [National Lead & Oil Co.] 


| specific “and 
money-saving facts in this magazine from 
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The happy days glide swiftly by in California, where every hour is filled Colonial Cedar Chests “SSS sui 


PENNY IN’ v ESTMENT y = : = are the perfection of exalted sentiment as Prices \ 
== for a postal card brings our profit-producing wedding and birthday presents; a link combining the romantic 

poultry book — filled with interesting, in- with rare delights. The happy moments glide as swiftly past with the beauty and utility of today. Massively causa D) 
Sate ae pom creasing see ATO T d . th t . th d t . th of fragrant Southern Red Cedar, heavily bound and finished with 

ully describes the world’s best and only — copper. Sold direct from factory, with privilege of examination and 4 
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itis the dest, Write today. 
RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO. 
Box D 4, Quincy, Il. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST COMPANY, Dept. 47, Statesville, N. C. 


Golden State Limited 


NNT YOUR IDEAS | 
oe \ 
VIA ROCK ISLAND LINES 38,500 for one invention. Book, \s 
“What uae nee end teh 1S 
Daily over the lowest-altitude and most southerly route from sketch for free report as, to patentability. | 
5 & atents advertised for sale at our expense 
Chicago and St. Louis to Los Angeles, Santa Barbara and San yin fourteen Manufacturers’ Journals. is 
* 6 . atent Obtained or Fee Returne 
Francisco, affording the only through sleeping car serv- ) CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys, | (uc 
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Write for new illustrated California book, in colors, = > z= CUFF PRICES! ‘s 


describing train and trip, Address =) | ) 240. Ege Incubator, 810.00, 120- 5 


Est.16years. 902 F, 8t.,Washington, D.C. | . 


Ind is the secret prep- 
ia anna aration used 
by the Canary 

Breeders of the Hartz Mountains in Ger- 
many, for curing all diseases of Cage 
Birds, and restoring lost song. It acts like 
magic. 15 cents, at druggists, or by mail. 


Philadelphia Bird Food Co. 
408 N. 3rd Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Egg Incubator, $7,50. 100- 
Chick Outdoor Brooder, $5,50. \s 
100-Chick IndoorBrooder, $4.50, s 
Why pay double these prices \, 
for machines that are no bet- \ 
ter? Get our Free Book—learn = 
how we can sell at such low \ 
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Mr. Taft I decided the thing for me 
to do was to come to Washington 
and get in the swim so I should be ready, right after Inauguration Day, to 
@ up my new duties. There wasn’t much doing at home, anyway, for I was so 
ye in politics during the campaign that I didn’t have time to attend to my 
iness, and when election was over and the smoke of battle had cleared away I 
Thad no business left and I might as well be in Washington as anywhere else, 
‘as that end of it was concerned. 
Besides, I have always had a theory that no man is fitted for office who has not, 
4 measure, fitted himself for office, and, as I have every reason to expect a good 
e here, I figured that by studying the general conduct of Government affairs I 
tht be able to do such good work in my first place that I would soon be one of the 
‘men in the Administration. Having Mr. Taft’s confidence and esteem, I do not 
T shall insist on too much at first. What I shall do is to pick out a dignified 
profitable place and study it from all sides. Then, when I have been appointed, I 
introduce new methods, and, presently, it follows, as night follows the day, 
be of such value to Mr. Taft that I shall be put in a position of the highest 
ponsibility. There is too much dry rot in the Government service—I have known 
all along. A lot of old dodoes have been holding down soft things ever since 
r. McKinley first came in, and the services of young and hustling Republicans, like 
, are needed to shake things up, reorganize the work of the Government, and 
: me vitality into these red-taped departments and other branches of the service. 

I was an alternate from our Congressional district at the Chicago convention that 

lominated Mr. Taft, and I whooped it up for him all the time I was there, in addition 
\to being for him from the minute Frank Hitchcock sent Arthur Statter out our way 
‘before the convention. I told Statter that our district would be for Taft, that I would 
to that, and although the jealousy of some of the old bosses kept me from being a 
r delegate to Chicago, it couldn’t keep me from being an alternate, and I 
late that my influence had a lot to do with the general result. 
|_ there was a good deal of disaffection in our district. Some of our leading 
Republicans didn’t quite like the way the President had been acting, and there were 
many who said the President didn’t have any right to choose his own 
They said it smacked of imperialism and a lot of rot like that. Then 
was that question of Taft’s religion. A lot of the church folks got cold feet. 
hough we are a farming district, Taft’s labor decisions operated against us, too, 
and I had to work night and day to make a showing. 

As it was, when the battle of the ballots was over and the returns were all in, our 
nty—that gave 1789 for Roosevelt in 1904—gave 1792 for Taft, which showed 
rly that, if it hadn’t been for my efforts, there would have been a slump. As it 
found that Judge Bolus and Jim McSoud were claiming all the credit, but I 
them to it. I didn’t stand around the cigar-case in the Gold Front Drug Store 
about it, like the Judge and Jim. Instead I sat down and wrote a letter to 
Taft, and this is what I said: 


a and lifelong Republican I desire to congratulate you and the country 
ur magnificent victory at the polls on Tuesday, not alone because said victory 
ates from the future of this glorious Republic all the ills that threatened because 
imph of Bryan and the incendiary and disturbing doctrines which he typified, 
0, because in honoring you the country has honored itself in said manner. It is 
pinion, and I say it without fear of successful contradiction, that you are better 
for the Presidency than any man who has ever been elected to the place, and I 
ward to a continuance of our great national prosperity and power through 
election to said place. 

this connection, I desire to call your attention to the results in my county, where, in 
Mr. Roosevelt received 1789 votes and where you received the magnificent total 
due, I may say, also without fear of successful contradiction, to my personal 
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work and endeavors. I was for you, Mr. 
Taft, early and late, and the splendid vote 

: rolled up shows the power of my efforts. 
Had it not been for my masterly work in the seventh precinct of my home city you 
undoubtedly would have got far fewer votes than you did. As it was, I labored 
unceasingly, and in that precinct alone you received a total that helped largely 
in attaining said victory. 

Again congratulating you and our country, I beg to say that I have long had it in 
mind to enter the Government service, feeling, as I do, that there are many places 
where a man of my ability and integrity and knowledge of politics can be a tower of 
strength to the incoming Administration. Inasmuch as I am now in position to accept 
preferment at your hands, I trust you will put my name down for a position that 
measures up with my services to you and the party. At present I have no particular 
place in mind, being well content to leave the selection to you, feeling, as I do, that 
you will recognize my claims with your well-known fairness and equity, and assuring 
you that said claims are based on no mere lip service, but on hard and conscientious 
endeavor with results aforementioned. 

I shall be glad to come and see you at any time to discuss the matter, and, in 
conclusion, I have the honor to sign myself not only a lifelong Republican, but also the 
original Taft man in our district, having come out and urged your nomination as far 
back as the days when you were Solicitor-General, seeing then with prophetic eye the 
great career that was in store for you, and knowing full well that you were the one man 
in the country to lead us to still more glorious achievements. 


I worked over that letter for several days and finally got it into its present form. 
Then I sent it off to Judge Taft. A few days later I received a reply from Mr. Taft 
—that is, from Mr. Taft’s secretary, and, of course, that is the same thing. This was 
the letter, and as soon as I read it I made up my mind that everything was going 
along in good shape: 

Dear Sir: 

Mr. Taft directs me to thank you sincerely for the kind expressions of congratulation 
and good will in your letter of the seventh inst. Very truly yours, 

F. W. CARPENTER, Secretary. 


That showed that I had landed all right, and I sold my office furniture, sent my 
wife and the children to her father’s, and took the train for Washington, bringing 
my letter with me to use with our Congressman and the Senators when it came 
time to get a little additional influence, if it seemed necessary, although from the 
general tone of Mr. Taft’s letter I didn’t think it would be. Of course, Mr. Taft 
didn’t definitely promise me anything, nor did he refer to that portion of my letter 
that spoke of an appointment, but I am a pretty good politician myself, and I know 
how it is. He didn’t want to commit himself to anything hard and fast, in black and 
white; for a lot of things may happen between now and the fourth of March, and, 
perhaps, it might be necessary to give the job he has picked out for me to somebody 
else, keeping another equally as good forme. I could read between the lines in that 
letter. My letter tickled him, and he meant me to understand that when he gets to 
be President he will fix it up for me. 

We didn’t have much of a Christmas at home, because we were busy packing up and 
had anauction. My wife didn’t want me to go. She said I ought to stay home and go 
to work until I had something definite, but women never can understand politics, 
anyhow. I told her a dozen times that I had it definite enough in my letter and 
that the thing for me to do was to go to Washington and get acquainted with the men 
I should associate with when I was in office; for, as I pointed out to her, I should 
have nothing to do until the fourth of March, and I could undoubtedly get a lot of 
information that would be invaluable to me, especially as I would be mighty busy in 
my new place after the inauguration. She cried and took on, until I had to put my 
foot down and tell her, once for all, that she didn’t understand politics or how 
necessary it was for me to look over the ground. Suppose I should be put in a big 
place, in the Treasury Department, for instance. I would get along a lot better if I 
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had studied that place and knew about its working than 
if I was to come here fresh from home, after I was 
appointed, and had to learn it all then. 

My father-in-law was pretty harsh about it. He said 
I was a blamed fool, and that I had the same kind of a 
letter from Mr. Taft that a million other people had; 
but I didn’t let that scare me. I knew better. Show me 
the man in this country that did the work I did and got 
the results. I guess I knew what I was doing, and it made 
me laugh to hear Judge Bolus and Jim McSoud blowing 
around about how strong they are with Mr. Taft, when 
I had the evidence in my pocket, in black and white, that 
the man he relies on in our district is me. After a while 
I got my wife quieted down, although I could tell by the 
way she acted that she didn’t think I was doing the right 
thing, collected the auction money and came to Washing- 
ton. Linquired about the hotels on the train, and a fellow 
told me the names of three or four of the big ones. 

I got in about a week after Congress took up after the 
holiday vacation and went up to one of the hotels the 
fellow told me about. It looked more like a palace than 
a hotel to me, and I figured it would be pretty expensive, 
but I thought I could stand it, as the things brought good 
prices at the auction. 

The clerk asked me what I wanted in the way of accom- 
modations, and I told him that I wasn’t particular about 
anything very elaborate, as I had come on to familiarize 
myself with the city before taking up high official duties, 
and intended to stay quite a time. I put some emphasis 
on that “before taking up high official duties,’ but it 
didn’t seem to interest the clerk. ‘‘ Parlor, bedroom and 


bath ?”’ he asked, and I said that would do, for I thought I 
ought to have a room to receive the people in that I would 
consult with, and it wouldn’t look very well to have a 
prospective high Government official talking to folks in 
the bedroom. 


WHY SO MANY PEOPLE 


F A THEATRICAL manager should put 
I five hundred tickets into your hand one 
morning, saying: ‘‘ Here are some seats 
for The Girls of Goo-goo tomorrow night; 
give ’em out to people who’ll come and wear 
clothes that are at least decent’”’—what 
would you do?—that is, if for some strange 
reason you had to accept the task. 

Perhaps you fancy it would be an easy 
job! But stop and think a moment. There 
is your family. Yes, they could use maybe 
six seats. The elevator boy won’t do, be- 
cause he’s colored. But the clerk in the 
office (you live in an apartment hotel, of 
course) can use two, surely; and the tele- 
phone switchboard girl is good for a couple 
more. The subway ticket-seller looks re- 
spectable, so you pass him over two, much 
to hisamazement. On the train you rush up 
and down asking respectable-appearing peo- 
ple if they want to go to The Girls of Goo-goo 
tomorrow night. Some of them do, more 
don’t. Some are insulted. Perhaps they’ve 
been already. You give away fifty tickets on 
the way downtown. You still have more 
than four hundred left. 

All day long you offer to every one you 
meet, to every one who enters your office, 
to all the clerks and stenographers, two seats 
for The Girls of Goo-goo. By evening you are 
obsessed with the one idea that you must 
give away seats to The Girls of Goo-goo to 
people who will promise to use them. You 
feel as if you were living out a dream of the 
Welsh Rarebit Fiend. On your way home you 
try to drop theater tickets into the subway chopper and 
are hauled roughly back by the guard. You go to The 
Girls of Goo-goo yourself, finally, and after that you 
haven’t the heart to offer more seats to anybody. At bed- 
time you count up your pack of pasteboards and find you 
still have two hundred and fifty undistributed. You have 
miserably failed in your mission. 

Yet it has become a part of the task of theatrical press 
agents in recent years, and more especially during this 
present season, to give away sometimes hundreds of 
tickets a week to the theaters under their charge, to 
“‘paper”’ their houses to an extent almost inconceivable to 
the general public, who suppose that theaters open only 
to the golden password. And they have been obliged to 
develop all sorts of expedients to bring about this 
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“Boy,” said the clerk, ‘‘show the gentleman to 901 
and 902.” The boy took me up, and I found I was in a 
room better furnished than the parlor in Banker Bishop’s 
house back home. It had big easy-chairs and lounges, 
and there was a marble bathroom, and brass beds in the 
connecting room, and mahogany furniture and looking- 
glasses and a lot of things I didn’t know the use of. So 
they brought up my trunk, and I took a bath and it 
was great. This holding a high Government position 
in Washington seemed to get better and better every 
minute. 

I wrote to my wife and told her how fine I was getting 
along, and not to worry, for while I was acquainting 
myself with the duties of the office I would pick out for 
myself I would take time to look around and find a nice 
place for us to live after March fourth. 

After I had fixed up I put on my best suit and went 
downstairs. There were a lot of important-looking people 
standing around the lobby, mostly wearing high hats and 
long coats and talking with one another, and the seats 
were all full of men dressed up to the nines and all acting 
like Senators and Congressmen—that is, they were all 
solemn and dignified, and I supposed they were men who, 
like myself, had a lot to do with the Government, or would 
have, which amounts to the same thing. 

I looked around to see if there was anybody I knew, but 
I didn’t find any one from our State or district, so I 
telephoned to our Congressman, and told him I was here. 
He wasn’t very enthusiastic about it, I thought. After 
I had explained who I was and all that, he asked: “Ona 
pleasure trip, I suppose?’’ I told him, on the contrary, 
that I had come down to accept a high official position at 
the hands of Mr. Taft, and had decided to get acquainted 
with Washington and be on the ground for the few weeks 
that would elapse before I took office. That seemed to 
stir him up, for he hollered over the ’phone: ‘‘ What’s 
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“Gosh! Ain’t it Orful, 


This Revenge!” 


wholesale distribution of passes. It is estimated on inside 
authority that in the thirty-odd “first-class” theaters in 
New York there might be counted at least six thousand 
deadheads on any Monday night this season— Monday 
night being the evening when paid attendance is always 
lightest. The various devices used by the managers to 
secure deadhead audiences when they cannot induce 
the paying kind to come make an interesting phase of 
theatrical life. 

A year ago I sat at a performance, by Nazimova, of The 
Master Builder, and behind me sat two girls who chewed 
gum devotedly and endeavored to find out what the play 
was all about. From their conversation I gathered that 
they were parcel-wrappers in a Herald Square department 
store. After the second act one of them remarked to the 
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that?’”’ I told him again, explaining it all very carefull 
and he asked: “‘ What place has been promised to you 
Then I told: him that no place had been exactly promise 
but that one was as good as promised, and that Iw 
staying at the hotel, and for him to drop in and see me, 

He repeated it all over the ‘phone to me and asked if 
had understood me correctly. I told him his understan 
ing was perfect. Then he rung off; but before he did I cou 
hear him say: ‘‘ Well, I'll be hanged!” But then I su 
pose that was because I had gone out on my own hook ai 
got this, without consulting him. I never did like hi 
although I always kept regular and voted and worked f 
him when he ran. He always acted with me as if 
didn’t think I was of much account in polities, but, 
that I had landed, I forgot all that and made up my mil 
to be real friendly and nice to him when he called. Ea 

I stood around the lobby for a while and watched t 
men coming and going, and walked up and down a loi 
hall that runs the full length of the hotel, where the 
were dozens of the best-dressed women I had ever see 
sitting and chatting. Along about six o’clock I decid 
I would get some supper; so I went into a big room whe 
music was playing and got a table. . I was hungry, a1 
while I was studying the card that had a lot of things 
eat on it I had never heard of, a waiter came over and ask 
me what I would have. I told him I wanted som 
thing plain and substantial, that I had just come in fro 
the West to take a high official position, and that I w 
hungry. 

The waiter suggested oysters and celery and I to 
oysters, because out in our country we get oysters” 
cans, mostly, and he put in some soup. Then I told hi 
I thought I would have a nice, big steak, and he sai 
“Very well.”” He suggested some potatoes O’Brien wi 
it and a salad and some cheese and coffee. I said that w 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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other in an injured tone: “And M 
‘Hawkswell said this show was a comedy! 

‘A bug-house funeral, J call it,’’ was u 
reply. 

This autumn two girls of similar stripe s s 
behind a friend of mine in the orchestra of 
leading Broadway theater. But the pk 
was not Ibsen. It was a native, domest 
melodrama, with a villain perfectly reco 
nizable by his pearl-gray derby and h 
cigarette. As he made his exit at the e1 
of the first act, R. U. E., laughing a pr 
phetic and horrid laugh, one of the gi 
exclaimed with deep feeling: ‘Gosh! ain 
it orful, this revenge!’”’ And I have heard 
girl of the same typeinquire at a performan 
of A Midsummer Night’s Dream, when Que 
Titania and her train entered: “Are t le 
things angels?” 

It was at Hamlet that the pompady 
beside me exclaimed, as the Prince plunge 
his sword through the arras: ‘ He’s kill 
old Foxy Grandpa!” 

To the initiated the presence of such gi 
in a Broadway theater apparently crowd 
to the doors indicates paper, it indicat 
that the theater is being filled by artifici 
means, by the distribution of free seats | 
the big department stores. F 

The department stores are, indeed, a | 
to all managers who want to fill up their th 
aters. Sometimes as many as two aoe 
seats for a single evening are sent in a blo 
the manager of a store, and he distribut 
them to the girls. More often the distributic 
is made overa wider area, in smaller blocks. The telephor 
exchanges are useful places to the managers, the theot 
being that the girls will tell other people over the wire wh: 
a fine show they have seen. Just how far this theory 
justified by the facts remains an open question. You 
deadhead is often the deadliest knocker. All manage 
have a list of personal friends and “‘ hangers-on” who ma 
be relied upon to fillin. And the hotel clerks are fred 
allies in the work of distribution. 

There is one manager in New York who does not gis 
free seats within the city limits, preferring to distribut 
them in the suburbs. He has a list of suburban resident 
and these people are frequently astonished by receivi 
tickets to his theaters through the mail, with a little st 
ment that Mr. knows them to be influential citize 


in their community 
and would like their 
opinion on his play. 

the flattery, doubt- 
less, Mr. hopes 
toinduce them to go 
back and spread kind 
reports of his attrac- 
tion. One wonders if, 
perhaps, they don’t 
spread reports of how 
they got the tickets, 
causing their neigh- 
bors to refrain from 
buying seats in the 
hope of similar bless- 


ings. 

In the New York 
papers last fall a 
“want” advertise- 
ment appeared for 
girls to address envel- 
opes. Applicants 
were to beat a certain 
theater on a certain 
morning. One of the 
applicants has nar- 
rated her experience. 
She entered the office f 
to find a long line of fs 

irls ahead of her «= 

fising by a desk. Way Wilem uel, 
The man at the desk 
seemed to be handing 
each girl a small en- 
velope. When her 
turn came he stated 
that unfortunately all 
the vacant positions had been filled, but would she 
not accept two seats for the play downstairs that evening? 
Of course there had been no envelopes to address. The 
advertisement had been inserted in the papers solely to 
facilitate the distribution of tickets for a play that was an 
utter failure and which would, unless something desperate 
were done, be presented nightly to empty benches. It was 
in this same theater a few weeks later that a melodrama 
was produced and the management filled the gallery on the 
opening night by sending the seats up to a university. 
Unfortunately, the undergraduates were not impressed 
either by the play or a sense of hospitality. They pro- 
ceeded to whoop things up, to the great disturbance of 
the actors ‘and the rest of the audience, including the 
few unsophisticated people whohad paid to get in. In the 
same theater, too, when only a couple of vaudeville per- 
formers appeared for a Sunday-night benefit concert and 
the manager had to dismiss the great crowd (Sunday- 
night vaudeville never lacks for an audience), he gave all 
who wished seats for his play the following evening, thus 
killing two birds with one stone. Hailed as the soul of 
generosity, he was in reality saving himself a deal of 
trouble in papering his house. 


When Orchestra Seats Went Begging 


| CLASSIC example of papering is furnished by the his- 
tory of a play that is now a celebrated money-maker. 
Eleven years ago this drama was produced in New York and 
-wasa failure. It was kept on the stage by artificial means, 
chiefly ky sending seats to ministers and school-teachers. 
‘But by keeping it on in New York the too often meaning- 
less “ One Hundred Nights in New York” line was secured 
toadvertise it on the road, where the same tactics of sending 
free seats to ministers and school-teachers were adopted. 
‘Gradually, through these agencies, mention of the play 
ierept into sermons, and discussion about it arose; and 
‘the play became one of the most financially successful 
‘dramas of recent years. But the same press agent who 
‘papered this play so triumphantly failed disastrously to 
‘paper a play in Philadelphia. He gave out five hundred 
\seats for one performance, and twenty people came! 
‘That reminds you of the famous tale of Oscar Hammer- 
‘stein, who stood in front of his new Olympic Theater— 
‘mow the Criterion—with a bunch of tickets in his hand. 
'He tried to give one to a friend, who refused it. “Alas,”’ 
|said Oscar, “‘my show’s so bad nobody would come in on 
‘a transfer!” This same press agent, also, once accom- 
‘plished the Herculean task, so he affirms, of giving away 
‘sixty thousand tickets to the great auditorium in Chicago 
ina single week. Five girls and two boys were employed 
|steadily on the job. But he brought about the desired 
effect. The crowds attracted so much attention that the 
‘next week people began to come and pay real money. 
: A curious phase of papering in New York just now 
is shown by the premium list of a certain retail concern 
that has stores all over the city and gives coupons with 
every purchase. Seventy-five of these coupons, you find 
by consulting the premium list, may be exchanged for a 
$1.50 seat for any one of a chain of theaters under a single 
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All Day Long You Offer to Every One You Meet Two 
Seats for The Girls of Goo-Goo 


management inthe 
city, on any Monday 
night. For one hun- 
dredcouponsyou may 
have a $2 seat. 
Doubtless, if you buy 
enough of the con- 
cern’s wares you can 
get a box. It is, of 
course, quite possible 
that the company 
has to pay for these 
seats at a reduced 
rate. 

Still another expe- 
dient resorted to in 
New York—though 
it does not come un- 
der the deadhead di- 
vision—is the sale of 
seats to the People’s 
Institute at cut rates. 
The People’s Insti- 
tute is a well-known 
organization which 
fosters in various 
ways the educational 
advancement of the 
poor. It has lectures, 
concerts, evening 
classes, and it would 
like to have a thea- 
ter. In the lack of a 
theater it sends a 
committee, largely 
made up from the 
Board of Education, 
to inspect the Broad- 
way plays, and such of the plays as this committee recom- 
mends are then, if possible, made available at cut rates to 
the people under the Institute’s charge. Last season six- 
teen out of twenty-eight plays for which the managers 
offered seats at reduced rates were rejected by the com- 
mittee as unworthy, so, in a way, the fact that it sells 
tickets to the Institute at reduced prices is a guarantee 
of merit in a drama. 

It is surprising to learn how many supposed Broadway 
“‘suecesses’’ have been glad to turn over seats to this 
organization, generally gallery and balcony seats at 
twenty-five and thirty-five cents, but sometimes orchestra 
chairs at seventy-five cents. These theatergoers are, 
without question, more impressionable and idealistic than 
the majority of those who can afford to pay $2 for a 
seat. They are selected by the Institute from the ranks of 
postal clerks, from certain department stores, from social 
settlements which deal with the poor, and from the public 
schools. To secure seats you must fill out an application 
blank, so that the general public is excluded from partici- 
pation in the cut rates. But why, you ask, does any but 
an altruistic manager (if such a being exists) 
wish to sell his tickets at cut rates? And 
why, still more, does he wish to give them 
away? Why should there be six thousand 
deadheads in the Broadway theaters on a 
Monday night? 

Answer: Because the managers think it 
better to have six thousand deadheads than 
six thousand empty chairs in their theaters, 
and very much better to have six thousand 
poor people at thirty-five cents a poor person 
than nothing at all. 

In plain language, there are more theaters 
in New York at present than there are good 
plays to adorn their stages and paying peo- 
ple to fill their plush chairs. The beginnings 
of the wholesale deadhead habit are to be 
found as far back, perhaps, as the old Union 
Square Theater days, when the line, One 
Hundred Nights in New York, became a 
valuable asset on the road. As the road 
tours of plays increased in length and the 
one-night stands multiplied, it became ever 
more important to a play if it could be ad- 
vertised in advance as having run one hun- 
dred nights or more in New York. Therefore 
the managers began to force the runs of plays 
in the metropolis, began to keep them in town 
longer than actual business warranted. But 
if a drama played to empty benches after six 
weeks, news to that effect might conceivably 
spread abroad. If a visitor went back to 
Scranton and scattered the report that he 
had seen such and such a play in New York 
with twenty people for an audience, it might 
hurt the play when it reached Scranton. So 
the managers began to see to it that the 
house was never empty. A play is really 
papered in New York not so much for local 
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reasons as to force its run and make it more prosperous 
on the road. ; 

It is very doubtful, even today, when a run of one hun- 
dred nights in New York is considered as nothing, A Year 
in New York being the new catchline, if more than one 
play in twenty plays to paying business after the one 
hundredth performance, or if more than one play in a 
hundred has a genuine run of a year. After a few months, 
if the theater is full, it is full because the press agent has 
been busily signing passes or distributing free seats. If 
you see a long line of people in front of the box office don’t 
be too sure that they are not from the People’s Institute, 
exchanging their orders for seat coupons at cut rates, or 
even, as happened not long ago in a Broadway theater, 
that they are not employees of the theater getting paid off 
at eight o’clock in order to create an impression of rushing 
business. And be very skeptical in almost any theater in 
New York this winter of a crowded audience. You may 
have paid two dollars for your seat, but the man next to 
you may have paid nothing. He probably did. Or else he 
may have been dubiously rewarded for some purchase of 
goods at one of those coupon stores. Theatrical business 
was very bad before election, and it has been little better 
since. To keep the inordinately swollen number of Broad- 
way theaters decently full the managers have been at 
their wits’ end to give away seats. 


Once a Deadhead Always a Deadhead 


ARE have one perfectly good argument for so doing. 
A first-rate performance can probably never be given 
toempty benches. A bare theater chills the actors, deadens 
the whole tone of the performance; and that creates a 
bad impression on those who have paid real money to see 
the play. But the managers are beginning to feel that, 
perhaps, the counter arguments outweigh this one. Frank 
McKee put all these arguments in a nutshell when he said 
the other day: ‘‘Every time you make a deadhead you 
make a chronic one. Once a pass fiend always a pass 
fiend.” By giving away so many seats persistently the 
managers are creating a great deadhead host out of poten- 
tial paying guests. They are slowly killing the goose that 
once laid them golden eggs. Ina sense, too, they are doing 
something that would not be tolerated in any other busi- 
ness, in so far as they sell tickets at cut rates, either to 
the worthy People’s Institute or stealthily to the various 
barber shops and cigar stands where cut-rate tickets may 
be had. They are offering the same commodity to different 
people at different prices. They are cheapening their 
business. 

Observe the deadhead at close range and you will see 
the insidious effect of the habit. The débutante deadhead 
is grateful for small favors, weleomes a balcony seat to 
The Girls of Goo-goo. But the hardened and habitual 
deadhead has passed far beyond the point of gratitude. 
He looks upon his free seat asa right. He kicks if his seat 
is not well down front; he roars if it is behind a post. He 
expects admission to the best plays and he is often most 

(Concluded on Page 23) 


The Débutante Deadhead is Grateful for Small Favors 
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The Broad Line Between Making Good and Making Money 


ERE is a spacious office. Tall windows admit 

H plenty of light, which the white walls and ceil- 

ings reflect. Ventilation isadmirable. Yellow- 

pine railings divide the big room into several preserves, 

each with its complement of tidy desks and tables in 
orderly rows. 

“We employ about three hundred clerks,” says the 
person in authority. ‘‘They are well treated and well 
satisfied. We pay as good salaries as anybody pays 
for the same class of labor; and a cardinal principle with 
us is that the path of promotion shall be kept open. 
That’s what a man really wants—a chance to rise. I 
speak from experience, for I began at the bottom. I 
once had a job at seventy-five dollars a month; but 
I couldn’t see that there was anything better ahead of 
me. I know how terribly depressing that feeling is. I 
threw up the job and took another at forty dollars 
a month, because the cheaper position had some 
outlook. 

“Of course,” he added parenthetically, ‘‘I was young 
and unincumbered then. But we insist that every- 
body shall have his fair chance to rise. Practically 
every position in the office is filled by promotion from 
the rank below, and every promotion is made strictly 
on the clerk’s merit, without favoritism. The young 
man who comes in here to begin at the bottom and learn 
the business knows that, ultimately, the best job in 
the office is open to him. There’s Mr. N (the 
vice-president), for example; he began here as an office- 
boy. The young clerk knows that, and sees that he has 
something worth while to work for. That keeps him loyal 
and contented.” 

The person in authority is about forty-five, a sincere 
and kindly man, Iam sure. I believe he gets eight thou- 
sand a year. At a tidy table in one of the preserves, 
fenced off by neat pine railings, sits a young man whom 
I know. He would have cast his first vote last fall if 
the election had been a fortnight later. He is a sound, 
bright boy whom any one would be glad to recommend 
on general principles. 


Privileges and Pink Slips 


ee OW are you getting on, Tommy?” I asked him— 
under conditions more favorable for candid and dis- 
cursive conversation than the office itself afforded. 

“As well as could be expected,’ he replied, without 
enthusiasm, ‘‘seeing that I’m up against a confidence 
game. That’s what it is, you know,” he continued darkly. 
“The police ought to pinch the boss’’—he referred to the 
person in authority —“‘ for getting child labor 
under false pretenses. He told me all about 
it when I came in here—beginning at the 
bottom and learning the business and work- 
ing my way up. Of course I wasn’t so par- 
ticular about beginning at the bottom, but I 
did want to learn the business. So I took the 
job—at six dollarsa week. That was mostly 
sorting the mail. What I learned about the 
business was that Mr. Smith sat at such and 
such a desk; Mr. Jones at such and such 
another, and so on. My promotion was 
rapid. In two months I secured an advance 
in salary of thirty-three per cent—to eight 
dollars a week. My duties then consisted 
of taking a pile of yellow strips of paper and 
copying certain figures off them into a certain 
book, and then copying the figures from the 
book on strips of blue paper. I believe they 
callit making out bills. An educated monkey 
could do it as well as I can. That’s what 
I’ve been doing ever since—eleven months, 
at eight dollars a week. I’ve never come 
within a hundred thousand miles of any place 
where business was actually done. I see 
customers come in and talk with the officers. 
I know the house has men outside who are 
meeting people, pulling ’em our way, actually 
doing business. But I can’t see that I’m get- 
ting any nearer to that. 

“The boss said it was very necessary that’ 
I get the run of the office and absorb its atmos- 
phere. Well, I’ve done that. I have the run of the office 
so I can walk clear from one end to the other without fall- 
ing over a railing. And I’ve absorbed its atmosphere—as, 
that Smith gets soused once in a while, and that Jones 
married the daughter of a swell whose name is always in 
the society column. That is supposed to give him quite 
an edge over the old man, who is rich, but not much 


“A Berth Here at Fifteen 
Dollars a Week Looked 
Very Good to Me” 


“I Used to Want the Earth. Now I Hope Nobody Will Come in 
and Bother Me When I Have a Good Book to Read” 


by Will Payne 
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socially. The clerks are always looking in the society 
column to see whether the old man attended Jones’ mother- 
in-law’s party, and guessing whether the old man will pro- 
mote Jones or fire him. If you see a bunch of clerks at 
the head of the stairs and an officer comes up, you'll notice 
that they stop talking. They are absorbing the atmos- 
phere of the office and don’t want to be overheard. 

“Of course, there is a chance of promotion. If I live the 
year out probably I’ll get ten dollars a week, and the right 
to copy figures off pink slips. Last summer I got sort of 
reckless and asked the boss for a raise. He wasn’t unkind 
about it. He just looked me steadily in the eye and said: 
“Young man, have you any idea how many fellows of your 
age are looking for a job today?’ 

“T couldn’t answer, so I sifted out. Probably that was 
my lack of business acumen. If I’d been keen I’d have 
telephoned over to the Bureau of Vital Statistics and got 
the figures before I went in. Right there,’’ said Tommy 
impressively, “is the’ gist of the whole problem, which I 
didn’t understand. Why, do you know how I got in here? 
A friend of my uncle was a friend of Mr. N (the vice- 
president). Do you see? It was by influ- 
ence and personal pull that I was permitted 
to take a job at six dollars a week, with fair 
prospects of earning a living by the time I’m 
bald! This town is simply running over with 
young fellows who want a job—not wages, 
you understand, but just a job—sticking 
on postage-stamps, shooing flies, anything 
at allthat’sa job. They think, as I did, that, 
if once they get a job, everything else will 
come right along. 

“Tt was an awful jolt for me,” Tommy 
observed reminiscently, after a thoughtful 
pause. “You know, when I finished high 
school here my people wanted me to go to 
college. So I went to the State University. 
I guess I wasn’t cut out fora scholar. Most 
of the professors who talked with me about 
it guessed so, too. I didn’t make any rough- 
house, you know; and I felt I could do the 
stunts if I buckled up and tried—because 
when I did buckle up I did do them. But 
I wasn’t satisfied. I wanted to get to work. 
My father had begun poor and just about 
held his own, and I didn’t see why I shouldn’t 
begin, too. I meant to go into business, and 
if I waited until I was twenty-two I thought 
I'd be handicapped. I don’t believe I was 
stuck on myself, but I knew I wasn’t a block- 
head and I was willing to work. I guess I had 
a kind of mental picture of myself as just 
about the bright, sober, energetic, honest 
young man who begins at the bottom and pretty soon has 
a four-cylinder to let his friends use, while he uses the six. 
I wasn’t expecting anything unusual to start with; just an 
opening somewhere and enough barely to live on—say, 
from fifteen to twenty dollars a week.”’ 

Tommy regarded me with round, awe-stricken eyes, and 
lowered his voice. ‘True as I live, I hadn’t any more idea 


than a new-born babe that I couldn’t come to Chicag 
and pick up a job at eighteen or twenty a week in 
couple of days! Why, I was a high-school graduat 
Id had a year at college; I was a brisk, snappy sort « 
boy; there were plenty of mutts that didn’t know < 
much asIdid! Yes, sir, I thought I could pick it rigt 
off the bushes—twenty dollars a week, say. And d 
you know, today, twenty dollars a week looks just th 
same asa Standard Oil dividend to me. Now I wa 
figuring the other day. I know six fellows who let 
high school when I did and went to work. ‘They’y 
had over two years of it, and the high man in the bune 
gets fifteen a week. He’s a sort of E. H. Harrimar 
More than that, I know three fellows from the univer 
sity who are looking for jobs—not money, but just job: 
“When a male child of respectable, middle-class par 
ents is born into the world he little realizes what he’ 
up against. If he’s had a good home and indulgen 
parents who have encouraged him to think that h 
ranked the setter pup in intelligence, he gets a notio 
that he amounts to a little something. And when h 
finds that he has to get down on his knees for a chane 
to stick pins in a cushion at eighty cents a day, it’s. 
great, sad surprise. The law won’t let him go to wor 
at ten, which would be about the age when he ough 
to be doing what I’m doing now. So he does his ten 
year-old work at twenty, and when he’s thirty he wil 
be where he ought to be at twenty—that is, earnin 
enough to support himself decently. If you follow i 
out you'll see that he gets the bank account and othe 
things he figured on about ten years after he is dead. 
suppose the law is all right; but it seems to me kind o 
foolish to forbid children to work, just in order to mak 
grown-up people do child-labor.”’ : 
From which ingenious statement you can see how con 
tented Tommy really was. Most clerks make enough t 
live on and little else. Yet it is a common opinion amon 
employers in a large way that their clerks are a quite happ; 
lot. Thisis natural, because they seldom hear anything t 
the contrary from the clerks themselves. 4 


Baldheaded and Contented ; 
F THE wage-earner, so-called, as distinguished fron 
the clerk, we hear much. The Census Bureau publishe 

thousand-page volumes about him. Five times a year th 

Bureau of Labor at Washington issues a thick pamphle 

devoted to his interests. In most of the States that havi 

large manufacturing concerns there are State department 
or bureaus of labor which are constantly looking 
the organized wage-earner and publishing the results 

“Labor’’—meaning unionized manual labor—is alway: 

before Congress and various legislatures, the subject o 

hearings and reports and of laws. Investigating th 

union wage-earner is one of the standard activities of th 

country. If you wish to know his rate of wages, hours 0: 

work, proportion of unemployment and general livin; 

conditions at almost any given time and place, you cal 
step into the public library and find out, pretty nearly as 
easily as you can find the yield of wheat in Kensas | 

1901 or the price of cotton at New York last year. ti 

All of which, of course, is highly commendable; for the 
portion of labor is quite as important to the country as the 
yield of wheat or the price of cotton. But about clerical 
laborers the books are mostly silent. In twelve hundred 
pages on Employees and Wages the census doesn’t men: 
tion them. There must be in the country well toward twe 
million laborers who would be classed as clerks. I figure 
up 1,651,797 in that general category according tthe 
census of 1900. If “‘happy the people whose annals are 
blank,’ we may presume them to be in a state bordering 
upon bliss; but the clerks themselves hardly share in that 
presumption. = 

“‘T’ve been in this office sixteen years,” said one who 
would have to tie a string around his head if he wished to 
know where his forehead ended. The concern is famous 
in its line and the office employs near a thousand clerks. 

“T was pretty lucky to get in, too, for I was about at 

the dead-line when my former employer’s business was 

absorbed by a trust. The employer himself wasn’t 
absorbed; they merely took the business. The supposi- 
tion is that if a man is thirty-five and out of a job there 
must be something wrong with him. That supposition 
was correct in my case. I was stony broke. A berth here 
at fifteen dollars a week looked very good to me. Iam 
getting almost double that now, so I’ve done very we 

Personally I have no kick coming. You know as you lo 

your hair you can see better. You discover that the 

no use worrying about a whole lot of things that you 


to worry about. I 
used to want the earth. 
Now I hope nobody 
will come in and 
bother me when I have 
a good book to read, 
and that I won’t sit 
ina draft, which starts 
up my neuralgia. 
“This is as good an 
office to work in, I 
think, as any other. 
In any big shop like 
this a great deal of the 
work is mechanical. 
We have about a hun- 
dred and fifty girls. 
They get all the way 
from five to ten dollars 
a week. A few get 
more. With their 
ak oe typewriters, adding- 
machines, and other 
devices for standardizing processes they can do much 
work just as well asa mancan. We fill out checks with 
typewriters now, and lately we’ve got in a machine that 
adds, subtracts and divides. Except selling the goods, 
I suppose it will be pretty much all done by machines by 
and by. 

“Some of the men don’t like to see women come in, for 
they do the work at about half a man’s pay; but as long as 
so much of the work is merely mechanical the women will 
keep on coming just the same. The hours are eight to 
five, and the aim is to keep everybody humping during 
that period. In fact, the office is always falling a little 
behind. Pretty constantly there is some overtime work 
to be done. Clerks don’t get any pay for overtime, but 
they get checks on the restaurant for their dinners. The 
management has a theory that the young, unmarried 
clerks “‘con” the company—that is, let their work drag 
so as to stay overtime and get dinner for nothing. I have 
a theory that if a man keeps up the pace that is set here 

_ from eight to five, there isn’t more work left in him than 
about enough to pay for his dinner. 

“Naturally the company tries to set the fastest pace the 
men can stand; but I doubt if they do absolutely get all 

_ the labor power out of the force that the force is capable 
of giving. Four times since I’ve been here there has been 
a shake-out. I guess it comes about once in four or five 
years. You see, from time to time this chief clerk or that 
manager of a department will put on an extra man. So 

_ the office force keeps expanding. Once in so often the 
directors check it up and find that the pay-roll has grown 

_to ruinous proportions. Then they issue an ironclad 

_ordertoretrench. This chief clerk has got to drop a man, 

so many must be let out of that department. The chief 

_ clerk may roar, but there’s no help for it. He picks out 
his least efficient man and fires him. Well, it looked as 

_ though the office was doing all the work it possibly could 

_ before the shake-out; but somehow it pitches in and swings 

_ it through just the same. 

_ “Tn a great many big offices they practically never fire 

_ aman except for some decided fault of his own. The fact 

_ that we do occasionally fire men here, just to retrench, may 

_ subtract from the clerk’s affection for the house and so 

' make him less efficient. On the other hand, it may fill him 

witha pious fear of being the next firee and so spur him on 
' to put in his best licks. Which way it works I couldn’t 
| say. I’ve often read about a clerk’s abounding affection 

' and undying loyalty for his employer; but I never ran 

across any of it in a big corporation office. 

_ “By the way, I read a funny thing in a magazine article 
the other day. It said: ‘The clerk who works with his 

_ eyes on the clock will, if the whole force is composed of his 

| kind, ruin any business.’ But, of course, in a big office the 
_ employer’s eyes are always on theclock. Naturally, what 

_ he wants of his office force is to get the most work out of it 

| for the least money. Come down fifteen minutes late a 

| couple of mornings and you'll 

_ discover that the boss knows 

| exactly what o’clock itis. So 
I don’t see why he should 
| expect you to forget when 


Most Clerks 
Make Enough to 
Live on and Little Else 


it’s five. But, as I said be- 

fore, I haven’t any kick. 
__ “Speaking of the pay-roll, 
here’s an odd thing: Almost 
| everybody in our office gets a 
raise about once in so often. 
The raises are moderate, of 
course—fifty cents, or a dol- 
lar, or two dollars and a half 
_aweek. Yet the clerk does 
get his raise—especially the 
younger one. If he can show 
that he’s been working some- 
thing over a year at twelve 
oars, say, and there is 


nothing against him, he’s pretty sure to be marked 
up to twelve and a half or thirteen. So you’d suppose 
that the general level of salaries would be going up 
all the time. But that doesn’t follow. For one thing, the 
increasing number of girls and of youngsters doing low- 
grade work for little pay keeps down the average. Then 
they are always promoting men from a lower job to a 
higher; but the promoted man never gets the same pay 
that his predecessor got. Here is a man getting twenty a 
week, who is promoted. That leaves his twenty-dollar job 
vacant. A man getting sixteen is moved up to fill the 
vacancy. But they’ll say to him, ‘Of course, you are not 
worth as much to us in this position as the man who just 
left it and who, having held it several years, was thor- 
oughly familiar with it. We'll give you seventeen this 
year, and raise you a dollar a year, so you'll be getting 
twenty by the time you know the job as well as your 
predecessor did.’ The twenty-dollar man takes a job that 
paid fifteen hundred, but he’ll get, say, twelve hundred 
for a year or so.”’ 

Women are coming into all the big offices—even into the 
banks, which were about the last to admit them except as 
stenographers. They can manipulate an adding-machine 
and do the simpler sorts of work, at least, as well as any 
man—rather better, most employers are inclined to say. 
Usually they live at home and regard their earnings merely 
as helping out on the family budget or as personal pin 
money, and they expect to get married pretty soon, any- 
way. So no wages that will leave a surplus over carfare 
are so low as to daunt them. For ordinary clerical work 
they commonly get, in fact, twenty-five to forty dollarsa 
month. What the men seem most to resent about them 
is their lack of economic ambition. 

Said a clerk in a railroad office—about thirty, I judge: 
“‘T get seventy-five dollarsa month. Across the aisle from 
me are two women doing just the same work that I am 
doing. They get forty dollarsa month. You might 
say that their doing the work for forty dollars 
doesn’t hurt me any; but if the company can get 
my work done for about half what it’s paying me 
my prospects don’t seem very rosy. I want to be 
looking ahead; but as the case stands I have to 
keep looking behind at those forty-dollar girls.”’ 

A chief clerk in this office opined that the women 
did tend to discourage the men. But he held that 
a majority of the men were constitutionally prone 
to discouragement, anyway. The office, by the way, 
is headquarters of a great railroad—a huge hive of 
clerks. 

“T suppose there are ten thousand railroad clerks 
in Chicago, and three-quarters of them get less 
than seventy-five dollars a month,” said he. ‘‘So 
many of them seem to have littleambition. They'll 
get a job paying fifteen or eighteen dollars a week, 
enough to keep them going, and there they'll stick. 
A big railroad office is full of opportunities, whatever 
any of them may tell you; but a man must have 
some go about him. Take that man over yonder. 
You can see he’s still young—not much over 
thirty. He’s getting eighteen hundred a year now, and 
he’ll get a lot moreif he lives. He’s been in the office only 
eight or nine years, too. When I first knew him he was get- 
ting seventy dollars a month, but if a better job was going 
to be open anywhere about the shop he’d hear of it some- 
how and bubble right up and ask for it—had confidence in 
himself, you see. Last fall he was getting fifteen hundred 
in another department. When the panic came on and the 
banks stopped paying currency, it demoralized us a bit 
here in the treasurer’s office. He heard about it and came 
right over looking for a better job, which he got. It takes 
gall, of course, but he’s made good wherever he’s been, and 
the people upstairs like it, all right. They know it’s the 
stuff that makes a railroad go. 

“But so many clerks lack ambition or confidence, 
which comes to about the same thing. Why, I’ve had 
men decline a better position because they were afraid 
they couldn’t make good init! Probably it isn’t that they 
are actually incapable of doing anything better. I’d hateto 
think anybody was actually 
incapable of doing anything 
better than copying figures 
off a wheel report or waybill. 
We had a man right in this 
office, about four years ago, 
getting sixty-five dollars a 
month. There seemed noth- 
ing the matter with his habits, 
but he was never up to the 
mark, always dragging along 
about a rod in the rear. 
Finally I lost patience with 
him and told him he’d never 
do any good here, and let him 
go. He went out of the office 
on his uppers and presently 
got a job with a manufac- 
turing concern. He’s head 
of their transportation 


“So I Don’t See Why He Should Expect 
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department now, getting six thousand a year and giving 
good satisfaction. Probably there are others like him 
here today. 

“A while ago our traffic manager went over to the local 
freight office. It happened to be at noon, when the clerks 
were coming out. A gray-haired man stepped up and 
spoke to him. The manager couldn’t place him until the 
other man introduced himself. Thirty years ago those two 
men had worked side by side at the same desk. One of 
them gets eighteen thousand a year now, and the other is 
still at the old desk getting about seventy-five a month. 
He had the advantage of a college education, too; prob- 
ably had ability, you see, but hadn’t any ginger.” 

In another railroad office, where there is no pension sys- 
tem, I stumbled upon a case that had just come up to the 
president for consideration—a man unable any longer to 
perform his work. The record showed that he had been 
forty-one years in the service of the road and was getting 
seventy-five dollars a month. Such questions as when he 
last had a raise, and whether he had ever asked for another, 
seemed lost in the twilight of antiquity. Indeed, there was 
quite a little buzz about it in the president’s office, as over 
a prehistoric find. 

Even the most optimistic of managers admits that in 
these big offices many are buried. There are opportuni- 
ties—for the able or for those that push. Every well- 
constituted railroad office has several copies of the 
Biographies of American Railroad Officials, showing how 
Mr. Hughitt of the Northwestern, Mr. Earling of the 
St. Paul, Mr. Ripley of the Sante Fe, and so on came up 
from the ranks. Forty 
years ago, however, a 
novice might, if favora- 
bly placed, have about 
the whole operation of 
arailroad under his eye. 
Nowadays, asan official 
remarked, a clerk might 
spend his life in a big 
office and never see a 
locomotive or know 
much more about rail- 
roading when he died 
than when he began. 

““My idea,” he said, 
“is that before long 
there will be chairs of 
transportation in the 
universities to teach 
railroading. Then, 
when a young man 
comes in here, he’ll be 
capable of taking a po- 
sition that requires ex- 
ercise of judgment. 
He'll get, say, a hun- 
dred dollars a month as 
a minimum, and we'll 
have girls with adding- 
machines and so on to do the merely mechanical work. In 
a big office we can’t really teach a youngster railroading. 
He has to be bright enough to pick that up. It’s a fact, 
though, as anybody with experience will tell you, that the 
chance of promotion, the hope to rise, is a big motive, 
especially with the clerks that are still under middle age. 
They see the better jobs, see other men getting them, and 
feel that their chance will come some day.” 

It was a clerk still under middle age who made this 
objection: ‘‘ The trouble is that your chance of promotion 
depends entirely upon the kind of man you happen to be 
working under. Your chief clerk may be a good sort who 
wants to see the men under him do as well for themselves 
as they can. If he thinks a man deserves a little better 
salary he’ll speak up for him; or, if a man can get a better 
place, he’s glad of it. He’ll give everybody all the show he 
can. On the other hand, your chief clerk may be a mean 
pup who wants to get all the credit for everything him- 
self. He wants the bosses to think that whatever the office 
accomplishes is due entirely to him. He tries to make a 
good showing for his office by keeping salaries down. If 
there’s an able man under him like as not he’ll be jealous 
of that man and try to soak him instead of giving him a 
boost. If the chief clerk is against you you might as well 
throw up the sponge, for nobody else knows that you are 
living. 

“ Here’s a little illustration. I know a man in the audi- 
tor’s office. A while ago the president and auditor were 
having a confab and they sent down for some stuff. It was 
stuff this man handled and knew all about, so he was sent 
right up to the president’s office with it. He’s been up there 
twice since on the same thing. Now he knows that piece 
of work from end to end, can discuss it with the president 
as intelligently as the auditor or chief clerk or anybody 
else. And maybe you think it don’t tickle him to death 
to get a chance to do it. Would my chief clerk let one of 
his men go up to the president’s office? Not ina thousand 
years. He’d go himself every time.” 

(Continued on Page 25) 


You to Forget When it’s Five”’ 


His Hat Dripping, 
His Gun-Barrel 
Gleaming 

With Wetness 


the hollow of his arm—toiled steadily, without 

speech, up the winding trail. The boy was one of 
those unfortunates, so common in our Southern Appalach- 
ians, who seem to skip the slow expansion of adolescence. 
Like a bud suddenly transported from tender April to 
torrid August, they leap from childhood into a premature 
manhood. This lad, though not over fourteen, had a face 
fixed and serious; the corners of his mouth drooped 
soberly, and his deep-set eyes reflected sadness. 

His father was a typical mountaineer—tall, unshorn, 
lean as a greyhound, with trim hands and feet. That 
morning he had found one of his two hogs dead, with a 
bullet-hole in its forehead, and his expression, never blithe- 
some, was almost saturnine now. It was a saturninity, 
moreover, which resisted even the mellowing influence of 
a pint bottle of applejack, ye ges at frequent intervals 
to his lips. 

The Top was finally eet Within the compass of 
the eye lay a mighty kingdom—dappled valleys sand- 
wiched between stern ranges, misty gorges, mountain 
buttressing mountain in an endless recession, the nearest 
ones purple in their coniferous investitures, the farther 
ones fading through blues and grays, until, finally, where 
the sky shut down, peaksand clouds, earthand heaven, were 
all merged and lost in one another. It was a panorama to 
awe the soul, but Waterloo Whig was absorbed in counting 
out into his grimy palm the proper number of fat, deadly 
.45’s with which to fill the magazine of his Winchester 
repeater. 

““Now, Duddie,”’ said he, with a geniality apparently 
induced by the loading of his rifle, ‘you drap back down 
to’ds the Fold and try fer to pick up a brace of pa’tridges 
with your popgun.”’ (The lad’s rifle was a .22.) ‘‘ Your 
maw ain’t nowise well, and she needs the meat. Be sure 
to git home in time to chop some wood fer supper. Mean- 
_ whiles, I’ll drap down t’other side the Back. May git a 
deer. ’Sides, I gotter see Buff Tate and find out ef he’s 
nerved up yit to stand fer sheriff. If he does, and we ’lect 
him—which we will—we-uns hyer on Hogback will have 
peace fer a spell. We won’t have to go down to the co’t- 
house every time we sneeze to explain why we done it. I 
reckon I’ll git back by candle-lightin’—if nothin’ keeps 
me.” 

Duddie tarried for some minutes after his father’s agile 
figure had disappeared. He suspected that vengeance, not 
politics, was luring him down into that dangerous zone 
—the ancient domain of the Thistlewoods. If so, it was 
possible that, before the sun should have dropped behind 
Nigger Head, old Ariel Thistlewood would answer with his 
own life for that of the slaughtered porker. Not exactly, 
either, for the porker’s alone. There were other lives to 
be answered for. The feud between the two families had 
now been smouldering, with fitful bursts into flame, for 
many years. For three generations, in fact, Thistlewoods 
had been slipping down the west side of Hogback, and 
Whigs down the east side, preferably after dark, with rifle 


[Ne pair—man and boy,-each with a rifle poised in 
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in hand and murder in heart, until both factions were, in 
the vernacular of the mountain, about “‘shot out.”” To- 
day Ariel and Waterloo were the sole male representatives 
of their respective clans—Dudley being considered too 
young, and his doddering grandfather too old, to count. 

But Duddie by no means considered himself too young 
to count, and he now gazed wistfully across the gorge at 
the distant notch in the pines which marked Thistlewood’s 
clearing. Child though he was, no fear for. his father, no 
horror at the bloody deed upon which he was presumably 
bent, touched his mind. His only emotion was disappoint- 
ment that his father should not have seen fit to enlist his 
services. 

The Whigs’ cabin nestled in one of those glades high- 
swung between the shoulders of the peaks, like an oriole’s 
nest inanelm. Potter’s Fold it was called, from the fact 
that a visionary named Potter had once raised sheep there 
until the catamounts, wolves and sundry two-legged lovers 
of mutton had decimated his flock. Duddie almost liter- 
ally dropped into it from the adjoining height, some two 
hours before sunset, with a fat grouse and a woodchuck in 
his belt. His mother commended his success with a smile. 
The decrepit grandsire, dozing in a chimney-corner, with 
his clay pipe upside down, roused at the boy’s entrance, 
blinked at the trophies of the chase, and then shook 
his hoary head. He cherished a vindictive distrust of 
Duddie’s little short-barreled, four-pound gun. 

“Must ’a’ caught ’em asleep, must ’a’ caught ’em 
asleep!’”’ he shouted. ‘“‘Bet you powder-burnt ’em both 
with your pea-shooter.”’ He cackled loudly at his jibe, and 
then, almost immediately, dozed off again. 

““Whar’s your pop?” asked Fereby Whig. 

““T’other side the Back.”’ 

The woman said nothing. If the thought occurred that 
she might lie down a widow that night she gave no sign. 
Presently she laid the babe in its crib of white-oak splints 
and began their early supper. Meagre enough were her 
utensils. In one and the same pan—rinsing carefully, 
however, after each operation—she first scalded and then 
dressed the grouse, pared the potatoes, mixed her hoe-cake 
batter, and finally arranged the bird and vegetable for a 
stew. When the hickory chunks in the fireplace were re- 
duced to purring coals, she skillfully spread the batter 
where it would bake without burning, and set the coffee- 
pot to simmer on the hearth. When the meal was ready 
the grandsire was waked, two children playing outside 
were called in, and the family drew up to the rude board, 
without waiting for the head of the house. His return was 
always uncertain, whether he was roistering at the Little 
Twist still-house, playing cards at Cube Acres’ forge, or 
trailing a deer. 

“Shet the door—shet the door!” piped the octogena- 
rian shrilly. ‘‘The sun have gone down and evil-doers 
will soon be ridin’ the mounting.” 

“Tain’t dark yit, Popsy,’’ ob- 
served Fereby. 

Nevertheless, as soon as the 
shadows began to creep out of 
the tangled border of the Fold, 
she barricaded the single window 
with a heavy oak shutter and 
barred the door. Dudley climbed 
to his loft, the children and the 
grandsire were put to bed, and 
the woman was left alone with 
the flickering fire. Their day was 
done, though the alpenglow still 
lingered on the top of Hogback. 

Fereby sat for hours after her 
bedtime, but her black eyes only 
grew wider and more lustrous. 
About nineo’clockit begantorain  . 
—at first so gently as to make « 
only a murmur among the yellow, ; 
autumnal leaves of the tulip-tree 
outside; then bigger, swifter drops 
found their way down the wide- 
throated chimney and popped 
angrily upon the back-log. The 
passing gusts paused to slap the 
cabin with their huge, padded 
paws. 

Now the watcher glanced at 
her sleeping babe, now threw up 
her head, hearkening at some real 
or fancied sound in the outer dark- 
ness. Poverty, toil, isolation, the 
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bearing and the burying of babes, the red havoe of the 
feud, had all swept the strings of her being like a boister- 
ous player’s hand. Yet there was that about her which 
rebuffed pity; sufficient for her trials was her strength; 
a wise and loving Hand had moulded her to fit her niche, 

Finally, without preliminary footfalls, came three slow, 
cautious taps upon the door. Fereby lifted the bar and 
her husband entered, his hat dripping, his Indian-black 
hair beaded with raindrops, his gun-barrel gleaming with 
wetness. From one of his pockets hung the tail of a 
squirrel. 

He dropped down to the table wearily. Fereby brought 
out the remains of the supper and lifted the coffee-pot 
from the hearth. But it was not until his ravenous attack 
upon the food had slackened that she put any ve 

“*Git him?” she then asked. 

“‘Didn’t git nuthin’ —nary him, nor the cow, nor a hog, 
norachicken. So I jist blowed that squoll’s head off outen 
pure cussedness. I laid in the laurel above five hours, but 
the old fox never showed hisse’f.” 3 

“Hyear any news?” is 

“‘Lowdermilk Tidd and Duke Morningstar got into a 
fight, down at the big meetin’ at Antioch church, and cut 
each other up consid’able. Lutie Love’s baby, died of 
pneumony. Reckon she ain’t perticular sorry, seein’ it was 
born afore she changed her name.’ 

“T reckon ’tain’t much you or any other man knows 
about how she feels,” retorted Mrs. Whig, not pugna- 
ciously, but with authority. ‘‘Who’s holdin’ the revival 
at Antioch?” 

“Young feller from Below. Reg’lar peacock, they s: 
—biled shirt, coat-tails as long as a nightgownt, and gold 
plugs in his teeth. Knows his business, though. Fust 
night he licked Bush Redbud with his bare hands, 
give ’em p’intedly to understand, besides, that he ec 
shoot, and hadn’t left his irons to home. But don’t 
nothin’ ’bout the meetin’s to Popsy. He’ll wear hi 
out beggin’ us to take him down, and he woulds 
nothin’ but sleep arfter he got thar.” : 

The ancient man, as if answering to his name, re 
himself on his elbow in his trundle-bed and blinked b 
deredly for a moment. 

“Loo,” he called, in his cockatoo voice, ‘‘you kiver 
fiyer and scat fer bed or I won’t buy you them copper-toe 
boots fer Christmas.” He stared a moment longer, hi 
mind wandering in the Long Ago, and then quietly sa 
4 ait to sep sila es babelike. : 


ee was fe Pope hat Duddie! whe was ental in t th 
vortex of the revival. Duddie had always been a strang 
child, wise beyond his years, and a riddle to his sim le 
parents. But he had always been a good child, and uy 
he set out one night for Antioch church, four miles a 
no remonstranc 
wasmade, Th 
young missionary, 
sent out by th 
Louisville Y. M. C 
A. to carry the Gos- 
pel to the Cumber- 
land heathen, as 
many good peo 
considered the! 
proved a fascin 
tion to Duddie. 
Night after night 
found the boy on 
the selfsame win- 
dow-sill of the little 
log meeting-house, 
his blue eyes shin- 
ing with excite- 
ment, his brown. 
cheeks hot and 
flushed. 

As he threaded 
his way homeward 
along the sinu 
undulating trail: 
now in pine- 
canopied gloom, 
now in a flood of 
white moonlight on 
the naked brink ot 


waterfall welling up from the black depths—he was ecstat- 
jeally happy. The call of a night-bird, the bark of a fox, 
would thrill him through and give him a sense of compan- 
jonship with Nature that he had never felt before. Some- 
times, in spite of the late hour and the chill air of autumn, 
he would sit down to breathe in the stillness and grandeur 
of the night. At such times when there passed overhead, 
as sometimes happened, that mystic, tremulous, indefina- 
ble sound, as if the ranges, those granitic ribs of earth, 
were contracting under their tremendous strain, his 
exaltation was almost painful. It was as if he heard the 
voice of God. 

But there came a change. One night the minister, hay- 
ing previously denounced the sins common to humanity, 
addressed himself boldly to that sin peculiar to the moun- 
taineer—the private redressing of wrongs, the individual 
administration of justice—in short, the feud. For the 
first time in his little life Duddie heard the doctrine that it 
was wrong to kill a man because he had killed some one 
else; that murder of any kind was hateful in the sight of the 
Lord, and that the shedder of human blood shall gnash his 
teeth in hell. 

If this were true—and after the minister’s powerful 
sermon Duddie had no doubt of it— Waterloo Whig was 
as good as damned, 
for he had sworn to 
slay Ariel Thistle- 
wood. His face wet 
with tears, his bosom 
sore from sobbing, 
the boy dragged 
wearily home. The 
cabin, sleeping in the 
moonlight, had a 
strange, cold, for- 
bidding look. All 
coziness, all dear fa- 
miliarity, were gone. 
The wisps of white 
wood-smoke, curling 
delicately from the 
chimney, were but 
sinister hints of the 


his father opened the 
door for him, Duddie 
| shrank past him as 
' from a thing accurst. 
Yet he dearly 
loved the man, and 
_ how to save him 
_ from his awful doom 
became a problem 
_ with which the boy 
wrestled night and 
| day. The mountain 
' child is a repressed 
| little being, for the most part. In the presence of his 
| elders he is commanded to silence; he takes a back seat in 
‘ church, and when ‘‘company’”’ is present he eats at second 
_ table. In the ceaseless, hand-to-mouth struggle which 
the lean land entails, his confidence is not invited, his 
| demonstrations of affection are not encouraged. If he 
yields obedience, the rest is taken for granted. 
_ Hence it was that Duddie, though never doubting for 
_ @ moment the love of his father and mother, could not 
| remember when either of them had kissed him. Nor had 
| he, until the present great affliction befell him, ever par- 
_ ticularly yearned for a kiss. To be sent to the fastness for 
_ game, to be dispatched fifteen miles in the dead of night 
| for a doctor, to be asked to take an exhausted man’s place 
| in the line of forest-fire fighters—these were the things 
| which had assured him of his father’s confidence and 
| esteem, and had made kiss or caress superfluous. 
___ But now, when his heart melted at his father’s absorp- 
| tion in the petty, sordid events of life’s daily round, all 
| unconscious of his impending doom, the boy yearned for 
a more personal communion. He ached to throw himself 
| upon the other’s breast, to sob out his love and pity, to 
warn him of the fearful end of the man who imbrues his 
| hands in human blood. Two things, however, aside from 
mere habit, deterred him. In the first place, he feared 
| that such a course would not be quite manly; he had never 
| known of any one but girls and women doing such a thing. 
| In the second place, he was convinced that it would be 
_ useless. : 

Not that his father was obstinate or impervious to 
| reason, but because he was entangled in the net of Destiny 
| beyond hope of escape. For example, if a man dragged a 
| log over your young corn, or burnt your cabin, or shot 
| your cow, your hog or your brother, or threatened to 
' shoot you—what could you do but retaliate in kind? 
' Tokill or be killed was your choice. To kill would damn 
' your soul. To be killed would save your soul; but it 
would be at the expense of your body, and would at the 
Same time deliver your wife and little ones into the jaws 
| of that ravening wolf called Want. Could Duddie ask his 
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father to do this? And should he ask him, and should his 
father, in fear of hell, consent, what would all the men of 
the mountain, yea, what would Duddie himself, think? 

For Destiny thus to trap a man seemed a cruel thing, 
to be sure. But cruel things were very credible to Duddie. 
There was the mountain fastness, when one was lost with- 
out match or cartridge; the forest fire, turning night into a 
lurid hell; the bitter cold of winter, making even the rocky 
face of the cliff crack in agony; the avalanche, burying 
men and animals alive. There was the catamount, slit- 
ting the throats of the helpless, innocent flock; the hawk 
with his talons in a sparrow’s vitals; the boulder crashing 
down the mountainside, snapping off great trees, or per- 
chance crushing a cabin like an eggshell. All these things 
were cruel, but they were every-day facts, and Duddie had 
learned to look upon them almost unmoved. 

Yet there was a God—Duddie believed it firmly. Not 
only because he was told so, but because he had felt it to 
be so—in the silent watches of the night, when some aérial 
express train of wild geese swept honking by overhead; at 
the foot of Rainbow Falls, where the water, the never- 
ending water, the ever-falling water, shook the earth; 
in the presence of the frowning thunderstorm, veined by 
jagged fire and swathed in trailing skirts of rain. Yes, 


as : 
Not With Fear, Not With Hate, but With Mutual Horror 


there was a God. But His ways were not your ways. 
You could not argue with Him. What He sent you had 
to take. If you did right He loved you; if you did wrong 
He punished you. To murder was wrong; He had said so 
in His Book. Hence, if you murdered, even to save your 
jamily, you had to go to hell for it. 

It was a puzzling state of affairs. Small wonder that the 
boy, in pondering the problem, lost his appetite, grew 
listless and thin, shunned the cabin, and spent whole days 
alone in the woods. But the dawn of this dark night of his 
soul was nearer than he knew. One day, as he lay on the 
forest’s brown carpet of pine-needles, dreamily watching a 
soaring eagle, and wondering if the bird could not almost 
glimpse Heaven from its ethereal zone, there suddenly 
came to him a Voice such as came, mayhap, to the Maid 
in the garden of Domremy. Stiffening as from a galvanic 
shock, breathless, almost pulseless, he sprang to his feet, 
and strained upward to catch the words again. They 
came: Ij a man would save his soul let him lose it for My 
sake! 

He emitted an inarticulate cry of joy. That was it! 
How simple! How strange he should not have thought of 
it himself! Let him, Dudley Whig, who had so often 
taken his father’s place on minor occasions, take his place 
on this crucial, supreme occasion. Let him save his father’s 
soul by losing his own. Let him kill Ariel Thistlewood! 

With a transfigured face, like that of him who saw God 
in a burning bush, with a light in his eyes which was not 
of earth, the boy descended the mountain to Potter’s Fold. 
The family were just sitting down to supper. 

“Son, air you got a fever?’”’ asked Waterloo. 

Duddie shook his head. He had a fever, but it was not 
of the body. The room seemed strangely bright and large; 
his father’s voice came as from a distance; and when his 
mother pressed a cup of boneset tea to his lips he swal- 
lowed it mechanically, with the sensation of being minis- 
tered to by an angel. 


Duddie’s little .22 was inadequate for his present 
stern business, and borrowing a rifle in the mountains 
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is like borrowing a stove in zero weather. Sooner will 
a mountaineer lend you his boots. But the lad finally 
succeeded in obtaining an old single-shot .45 from Cube 
Acres, the blacksmith, who had just bought a repeater. 
He concealed the weapon in the dry fissure of a ledge of 
rock; then, it being chambered for the same ammunition 
as his father’s rifle, he filched three cartridges from his 
father’s tin box. One was for a shot at mark, to test the 
sights; one was for Ariel Thistlewood, and one for a 
reserve. 

By sunup the next morning he was ready to start, for 
it was a good four hours’ tramp to his destination. Yet he 
lingered for some minutes in the dooryard. His father 
was milking. His mother was kindling a fire under a big 
kettle on the bank of the branch, preparing to wash 
clothes. The boy had no misgivings; yet he fully realized 
the hazardous nature of his enterprise, and he wished to 
leave behind a message which would give no present hint 
of his mission—for a hint would frustrate that mission— 
but which would, in case he failed to return, reveal to his 
parents that he had died by no accident, but that he had 
fared forth on a sacrificial pilgrimage, fearless of the 
results to either soul or body. It was difficult, however, 
to find just the words which would serve this delicate pur- 
pose, and he finally 
trudged off as usual, 
carrying his little 
.22 for a blind. 

He lay in the rho- 
dodendrons on the 
bank of the branch 
until old Whitey 
came down to her 
drinking-pool, as she 
always did upon be- 
ing released from the 
stall. He then took 
the bell from her 
neck, muffled its 
clapper with a hand- 
kerchief, and swung 
it from his waist by 
the strap. He next 
went to the ledge 
and exchanged his 
own rifle for the 
big .45. 

At a safe dis- 
tance from his home 
he pegged a bit of 
paper the size of his 
hand to the bole of 
a pine, stepped off 
sixty paces, took 
eareful aim, and 
fired. The terrific 
recoil spun him half- 
way round and made 
him sick and dizzy for a moment. But a ragged hole 
in the mark brought a shadowy smile to his sober lips. 

The nine-pound weapon increased almost incredibly in 
weight as he reeled off mile after mile of the toilsome 
ascent. His arms and back ached, and he was conscious 
that he was not making his usual time. However, it was 
not yet noon when he reached Slayback’s Leap, which 
promontory commanded a view of Ariel Thistlewood’s 
clearing. It was still from a half to three-quarters of a 
mile distant, in a bee-line; but through the pellucid 
atmosphere the chickens picking about the dooryard were 
distinctly visible. 

Mrs. Thistlewood sat on the front doorstone, working 
over something in her lap. Perilee, a half-grown daughter, 
passed once from the shed door to the woodpile and picked 
up an apronful of chips. Ariel himself, with a newspaper in 
his hands, sat out in the open, where the bright sunlight 
made an aureole about his uncovered, white head. From 
his exposed position, it might have seemed as if no sense 
of insecurity ever disturbed his mind; but a more experi- 
enced mountaineer than Duddie would have noted that 
the thick trunk of a chestnut-oak intervened exactly 
between Ariel’s chair and the nearest undergrowth that 
could have harbored an enemy. 

On his first glimpse of this peaceful, domestic scene, 
which he expected to desolate within the hour, the moun- 
tain lad behaved much like any other lad. His face grew 
pale, his hands shook. Nevertheless, he quickly recovered 
his balance and passed on down by a circuitous route until 
he stood at the edge of Ariel’s upper cornfield, about four 
hundred yards from the cabin. 

Up till this moment his progress, since leaving the Leap, 
had been as noiseless as a fox’s. But now he removed his 
handkerchief from the clapper of the cow-bell and jangled 
it roughly, in fair imitation of a belled cow tearing an 
ear of corn from the stalk. Thistlewood instantly raised 
his head in a listening attitude. When the sound was 
repeated he rose from his chair, picked up his hat and rifle, 
and started for the cornfield. Duddie’s heart quickened 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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Queer Incidents in the Quest of Ribboned Stars and Gessees ; 


matic circles of an Ameri- 

can who once presented 
himself at our Embassy in 
Vienna. As he was of prepos- 
sessing appearance and armed 
with letters of introduction 
from certain gentlemen influen- 
tial in American polities, the 
Ambassador politely asked his 
visitor if there was any partic- 
ular courtesy he could show 
him during his stay in the 
Austrian capital. Well, yes, 
as a matter of fact there was; 
he had always cherished a 
longing to be presented at 
court. The Ambassador said 
he would see what could be 
done—diplomats under no cir- 
cumstances ever say ‘‘ Yes” or 
““No”—and in due course the 
coveted invitation, embossed 
with the imperial arms, reached 
the jubilant American. Onthe 
night of the ball he presented 
himself at the Hofburg, clad in 
irreproachable court dress, 
knee-breeches, chapeau and 
sword, while suspended from 
his neck by a red, white and 
blue ribbon hung a resplendent 
decoration, blazing with jewels, wonderfully enameled, 
unique in size and design. The American became instantly 
the cynosure of every eye. The aged Emperor, himself 
an officer of every great order of chivalry, was seen to 
cast curious glances at his guest’s novel adornment. The 
Court Chamberlain and the American Ambassador were 
questioned in turn, but both professed themselves unable 
to identify the splendid decoration. Some one suggested 
that it might be an Abyssinian order, some one else that it 
had a Chinese look, while a third concluded that it must 
be from one of the Indian States. Curiosity eventually 
won the day, and the Emperor summoned the American 
to his presence. 


[a tell a story in diplo- 


An American’s Unique Decoration 


OU will pardon my curiosity, I am sure,” said the 

white-haired monarch, in that winning manner so 
characteristic of him, ‘‘ but none of us has been able to recog- 
nize the very beautiful decoration you are wearing. May 
I ask what it is?”’ 

“Why,” said the American, with a gratified smile, 
“that is an idea of my own, your Majesty. Understanding 
that it was the custom to wear such things 
over here, I drew up the design myself, 
and had it made by my jeweler in San 
Francisco.”’ 

Now that story, which may be true, 
and, again, may not be, serves to illustrate 
the overpowering desire for chest adorn- 
ment by which a goodly proportion of 
our people are possessed. In this demo- 
cratic land of ours it is the fashion to 
despise —or pretend to despise—anything 
which smacks as strongly of monarchical 
institutions as decorations, though it 
must be confessed that I have yet to 
meet the American who refused one of 
the little enameled crosses when it was 
offered to him. Indeed, I once knew an 
American consular officer, stationed in 
an Asiatic city, who actually resigned 
his commission rather than give up the 
cross of the Red Eagle, which had been 
pinned upon his breast by the German 
Emperor himself in recognition of his 
archeological discoveries. I know still 
another American, the military secretary 
to the governor of a certain State, the 
breast of whose uniform, on official occa- 
sions, fairly scintillates with medals and 
bits of colored ribbon. If you stand at 
a respectful distance, as intended, you 


Austria: Badge and Collar of 
Golden Fleece 
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picture him as the central figure in them 
all. But if you approach a little nearer 
—which Heaven forbid—your visions of 
valor will fade at sight of the inscriptions, 
which explain that the medals in question 
were presented to the wearer by the 
Faculty of a certain up-State academy 
“for excellence in penmanship.” That, 
perhaps, is why the governor chose him 
for a secretary. 


Official Debts Cheaply Paid 


HE governmental distribution of 
titles and orders constitutes one of the 
secrets and systems of monarchical influ- 
ence and power in the European nations. 
The Governments of Europe dispose of 
close on three hundred different decora- 
tions, most of them subdivided into 
three, four or five different grades, so 
that well over a thousand different 
crosses are at the disposal of the Euro- 
pean chancelleries to recompense merit, 
reward favors and foster the vanity of 
international society. Nations, it must 
be remembered, as well as individuals, re- 
ceive favors of one kindand another from 
strangers, and, even more than individ- 
uals, consider themselves bound to recognize those obliga- 
tions. But nationscannot paysuch debts as private persons 
do; they cannot give a box of cigars to an allied general who 
has helped them to win a battle; they cannot present a 
silk umbrella to a foreign judge who has been sent over to 
help negotiate an extradition treaty; they cannot offer a 
pair ‘of gloves or a new hat to the equerry of a visiting 
ruler; national recognition of great achievements in the 
arts or sciences could scarcely be fittingly expressed by 
the presentation of a scarfpin, a gold-headed walking- 
stick, or even a case of extra dry champagne. It is true 
that usage authorizes them, in such cases, to employ a 
service of Dresden china, a vase of malachite, or a hanging 
of Gobelin tapestry, but as these things cost many thou- 
sands of pounds or marks or francs, as the case may be, 
they are used somewhat sparingly. Another solution has 
been invented, a cheap and satisfactory one, like a pres- 
idential autograph, ‘‘costing little but seeming very dear,” 
that has the enormous merit of satisfying the recipient 
without any outlay for the giver—for a decoration unites 
these rare characteristics and contradictory attributes. 
Despite the constantly growing list of Americans, both 
officials and civilians, who are holders of foreign decora- 
tions, the United 
States is the only na- 
tion of importance 
which possesses 
neither orders nor 
decorations with 
which to recognize 
officially those who 
render meritorious 
services to the Re- 
public or perform 
great deeds. Con- 
gress, it is true, 
occasionally grants 
medals of honor to 
officers and men of 
the United States 
Army and Navy “‘for 
distinguished gallan- 
try in action,’’ but all 
of the four hundred 
and fifty-eight hold- 
ers of the medal 
gained it only by im- 
minently imperiling 
their lives in battle. 
Then we have the so- 
cieties each with 
badges, buttons or 
other insignia, which 


will find yourself picturing the gallant 
deeds by which these emblems of merit 
were won: last stands, forlorn hopes, 
death-defying charges—you instantly 
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Black Eagle. Badge of Black Eagle. Badge of display onall possible 
Red Eagle. Star of Red Eagle. Collar of Black occasions, each and 
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the prowess, not of the wear= 
ers, but of their fathers, their 
grandfathers and even of their 
great-grandfathers. We are, strangely enough, entirely 
without means of expressing, officially, our admiration 
for our men of genius —painters, sculptors, authors, 
engineers and scientists—our pioneers of commerce and 
captains of industry, and the hundreds of nameless heroes 
in the humbler walks of life. 

France, a sister republic, with a population perhanel 
more radically democratic than our own, confers the cross _ 
of the Legion of Honor on soldier and civilian alike. The 
engineer who drives a tunnel through the Alps, or the 
physician who discovers a cure for some dread disease, 
stands the same chance of receiving the coveted bit of 
searlet ribbon as the officer who captures the enemy’s 
colors on the field of battle. There is, indeed, no form of 
human endeavor which this order does not recognize. It 
has been given ‘d 
to Rosa Bonheur P 
and to Sarah 
Bernhardtand to 
Andrew Carne- 
gie; Sister Rosa- 
lie, the nun, John 
Hay, the states- 
man, Curie, the 
scientist, Meis- 
sonier, the paint- 
er, have been 
enrolled among 
its Décorés. Only 
one degree less 
eminent are the 
so-called 
“palms” of the 
French Acad- 
emy, which are 
conferred for ex- 
cellence in the 
fields of art, sci- 
ence, literature, 
music and the 
drama. The 
French Ministry 
of Agriculture 
encourages hus- 
bandry and 
stimulates a 
wholesome rural 
rivalry by con- 
ferring annually 
on the best farm- 
er in each depart- 
ment the Order 
of Agricultural 
Merit. On the 
occasion of the 
Féte Nationale, 
in every city, 
town and village of France medals are distributed on 
behalf of the Government, with appropriate ceremonies, — 
to the young women who, during the preceding year, have 
displayed the greatest domestic virtues, self-sacrifice and 
filial devotion. A recent recipient of this order of domes- 
tic merit was a young woman of humble parentage who 
sacrificed a brilliant marriage and a promising musical — 
career that she might care for her bedridden mother. — . 


Upper Figure—Pontifical Star of 
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The Catch Story of Napoleon 


B Kee battered warriors who frequent Les Invalides tell a 
story of the great Emperor which runs something” like 
this: Napoleon, strolling through the camp at Boulogne, 
met a one-armed veteran of his Old Guard. He stopped 
and said to him, ‘‘Where did you lose your arm, mon — 
brave?”’ .“‘Sire, at Austerlitz,” was the reply. “And you | 
were not decorated ?” asked the Emperor. ‘‘No, Sire, I 
was forgotten.” ‘‘Then,’’ rejoined Napoleon, “here i ismy_ 
own cross for you; I make you chevalier.” ‘Ah, Sire,” 
exclaimed the old soldier, ‘‘your Majesty makes me chev- 
alier because I have lost one of my arms; what would you 
have done if I had lost them both?” ‘‘I should have 
created you an officer of the Legion,” answered Napoleo 
Whereupon the veteran instantly drew his sword and cu 
off the other arm! 

This is a catch story, and, besides, is nonsense, but 
serves to illustrate the peculiar affection which the Fren 
people, republican though they are, hold for the Legion o 


Honor. It has 
been squandered, 
it has been ill- 
bestowed, it has 
been cut into 
many shapes to 
suit the political 
necessities of ever- 
changing govern- 
ments, and yet it 
has always held 
its ground as the 
foremost order of 
the masses. For 
when a French- 
man, no matter 
what his class in 
society, distin- 
guishes himself 
above the ordi- 
nary, by his 
bravery, by his 
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have been devised in the year sixty- 
nine by St. James the Apostle, 
Bishop of Jerusalem, and revivified 
in later centuries to stimulate cru- 
sading and ardor in the Papal 
scheme of capturing Jerusalem 
fromthe Saracen. But theintention 
failed and the order declined. ‘‘ The 
knights are dust, their good swords 
rust—their souls are with the Lord, 
we trust’’—and though the famous 
order which they upheld by their 
lances still endures—for the Patri- 
arch of Jerusalem retains the right 
to bestow the red enamel cross 
which constitutes its insignia— 
nothing now remains of its ancient 
glories but the outward vesture and 
the sounding shibboleth. 

History makes but dry reading 
at the best, and it is no part of my 
intention to do more than sketch 


benefactions or 
by his brains, his 
merit is publicly 
acknowledged by the bit of scarlet ribbon and the 
enameled cross which constitute the outward insignia 
of the Legion of Honor. If he is a soldier the President of 
the Republic will, perhaps, himself pin it on his breast, 
before the assembled troops at Longchamps, and kiss him 
on each cheek, while the massed bands play the Marseil- 
laise. He will treasure that bit of enamel and ribbon all 
his life, and his children and grandchildren will treasure it 
after him. He now has the proud distinction of being a 
Décoré; he thrills with patriotism; his respect for the 
Government is visibly increased; he is spurred to fresh 
endeavors by this national appreciation of his worth; he 
becomes, in short, a better citizen. 

Apropos of the Legion of Honor, the story is told, and I 
have every reason to believe it strictly true, of a French 
general during the Franco-Prussian War who had upon 
his staff a certain volunteer civilian, who had several times 
shown signs of unwillingness to expose his person. One 
morning the general said to him, “‘Get on your horse, sir; 
ride beyond our lines till you see the Prussians; draw fire 
if you can, and then, when you have made out where their 
outposts exactly are, eome back and report to me.” The 
volunteer trotted forward a few hundred yards, pulled up 
his horse and thought he would go no farther. Finally, 
after a quarter of an hour of indecision, he decided to ride 
home again. As he reached the cottage where the general 
was waiting for him, the latter looked out, saw him and 
exclaimed, ‘‘What? Not gone yet? Start instantly, sir!” 
Thereupon the individual in question glanced in terror at 

angry general, and, after a moment of hesitation, 
turned his horse sharp around and rode off at full gallop 
toward the rear. The General snatched out his revolver, 

- fired at him, and put a bullet through his throat. He was 
carried to an ambulance, remained in a field hospital for 
six months, until, in the excitement of the Commune, he 
was quite forgotten. He was finally dismissed from the 
hospital with a discharge certificate, obtained by the aid of 
_ that document the influence of people who knew nothing 
of the facts, and finally, on the ground that he had been 
“wounded before the enemy,” obtained the cross of the 


Legion. 

The gold chain that Pharaoh put on Joseph is the 
earliest ‘‘decoration” of which history distinctly speaks, 
yet, judging from what we know of human nature, it is 

reasonable to suppose that marks of personal distinction 
_ were invented long before the time of Pharaoh. The great 
_ orders of chivalry began with charity, piety and battle; 
_ they terminate in a buttonhole. The monkish, chivalric, 
_ half-lerendary knights of eight hundred years ago are, for 
the most part, represented today by highly-respectable 
gentlemen in black coats or uniforms, who wear special 
jewelry at evening functions. 


The Knights of the Holy Sepulcher 


WYROM the twilight of fable and tradition there emerges 
alengthy and probably imaginary assemblage of valiant 

_ phantoms, ghastly and grisly in the lurid dawn of recorded 
history. Speculation and conjecture are active in deci- 
phering the subsequent rise and development of the 
knightly orders peculiar to European chivalry and 
_ crusading Christianity. But while chivalry and the 
des supplied motives for the creation of certain 

orders and decorations, many others, doubtless, had their 
_ Origin in the ambition of rulers and the policy of princes. 
ssion of the symbol and seal of knighthood, in the 
| brave days of old, was accounted the highest of all honors. 
But the coveted spurs and the accolade had to be won by 
| military valor, being conferred on mail-clad warriors for 
| a encounters and doughty deeds in lists or on tented 


__In all probability the most ancient of these knightly 
rations was the Order of the Holy Sepulcher, said to 


Garter of Great Britain. Star of Garter. Collar of Garter 


quickly, in brief, bold outline, the 
romantic stories of the famous stars 
and crosses which glisten so bravely 
on the breasts of the great personages of our time at cere- 
monial functions at Windsor, the Elysée and the Hofburg, 
at Potsdam, the Quirinal and the Winter Palace. 

Hight great orders of chivalry were established during 
the Crusades, four of them—the Hospitalers, the Templars, 
the Teutonic Knights and the Lazarists—being formed 
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in the Holy Land, while the military brotherhoods of 
Calatrava, Santiago, Alcantara and Avis had their birth 
in the Spanish peninsula, all being established with the 
purpose of helping the weak and fighting the Saracen. 

The story of the founding of the oldest of the Spanish 
orders, that of Calatrava, reads like romance rather than 
like fact. In eleven hundred and forty-seven 
the Moors announced that they were going to 
attack Calatrava, and the news frightened away 
the Templars, who then formed its garrison. 
Thereupon the King of Castile grew vexed, and, 
in his desperation, published to the world that he 
would make a present of the town to anybody 
who would defend it. Two Cistercian monks 
heard of the offer, took the king at his word, and 
enlisted a regiment of soldiers of fortune for the 
purpose. Their heroic defense of the town against 
the repeated onslaughts of the Moors forms one 
of the brightest pages in Spanish history. The 
survivors of this adventurous band became the 
founders of the Order of Calatrava, which did 
good service against the Moors, grew rich beyond 
thedreamsof avarice, and, with the sole exception 
of the Maltese knights, is the most ancient of 
existing orders. 

Counting strictly, without any pity, there are 
in all Europe only eight orders which are indis- 
putably entitled to stand by themselves in front. 
These are the Garter, the Seraphim of Sweden, the 
Annunciation of Savoy, the Golden Fleece, the 
Elephant of Denmark, St. Andrew, St. Stephen, 
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and the Black Eagle of Prussia. About these no doubt 
is possible; they are all immensely lofty. The Garter 
and the Seraphim occupy the highest place in European 
esteem. The ‘‘Most Noble Order of the Garter” 
was founded by Edward III, the legend being that a 
beautiful duchess dropped her garter at a ball, that 
the king picked it up, and, noticing the suggestive smiles 
on the faces of his courtiers, clasped it about his own leg 
with the withering remark: ‘“‘Honi soit qui mal y pense”’ 
(Evil be to him who evil thinks). With that motto he 
founded the famous order of knighthood, which is be- 
stowed only upon the greatest nobles of England and upon 
certain ruling sovereigns, the membership being rigidly 
limited to sixty knights. The garter of blue velvet, edged 
and buckled with gold, is only worn on occasions of great 
ceremony, such as coronations and chapter meetings of 
the order, when it is worn with knee-breeches and silk 
hose, clasped about the left leg just below the knee. Queen 
Alexandra, who is the only Lady of the Garter, wears the 
insignia about her left arm. 


The Golden Fleece and the Elephant 


HE world-famous Order of the Golden Fleece was 

founded by Duke Philip of Burgundy, but passed to 
Spain by the cession of Flanders, and was transferred again 
to Austria by the Emperor Charles VI, when he acquired the 
Low Countries. Spain, iowever, would not consent to lose 
it, and after years of bitter quarreling it was tacitly agreed 
that it should become the joint property of both Austria 
and Spain, though to this day no person who received the 
fleece from the Spanish crown is permitted to wear it at 
the court of Vienna. The insignia, consisting of the golden 
fleece of a ram, is worn around the neck by a crimson moiré 
ribbon, which, on grand occasions, is replaced by a golden 
and jeweled chain. On the death of a knight the insignia 
is returned to the chapter by his heirs, so that each Golden 
Fleece now in existence has figured in bygone centuries on 
the breast of some famous man. Thus, that now used by 
Don Carlos was originally worn by Duke Philip of Bur- 
gundy, the founder of the order, while the fleece in the 
possession of the late Prince Bismarck was formerly sus- 
pended from the neck of the Duke of Alva, the despot of 
the Netherlands. The knights of the Golden Fleece enjoy 
very real privileges, for they have precedence over all but 
members of the royal families at court functions, alike 
at Vienna and Madrid; they are all “‘cousins” of the 
sovereign by courtesy, and never fail to address him as 
such; they are wholly exempt from the jurisdiction of 
ordinary tribunals, and can claim trial by the chapter of 
the order, no matter with what crime they are charged. 

The Elephant claims to have come into existence in 
1159, when, a Danish crusader having slain an elephant 
single-handed with his sword, Canute VI, who must have 
possessed a certain sense of humor, established this very 
noble order in memory of that very remarkable event. 
That most exclusive of orders, the Black Eagle of Prussia, 
is practically confined—in the first class, at least—to 
princes of the blood royal. No orders are permitted to be 
worn with it unless the knight is a foreign prince or holds 
the order of Malta. It is the only order which still obliges 
its knights to intimate to the Grand Master when and 
where they intend traveling. The Kaiser regards this 
order, which he invariably wears, with the sincerest 
veneration, and great ceremonial attends the annual 
chapter, which is held every February in Berlin. 

To hold the grand cross of the Russian Order of St. 
George it is necessary to have commanded a victorious 
army in the field, and at present there is but a single holder 
of the highest grade of this celebrated decoration, the 
Grand Duke Michael, granduncle of the Tsar, who com- 
manded the Russian troops in Asia Minor during the 
Russo-l'urkish War of eighteen hundred and seventy-seven. 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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How Lady Luck Scrapes Acquaintance 


VERY man 
likes to be- 
lieve that he 


is the sole architect 

of his own fortune; and especially is this very human and 
comfortable belief prevalent among those who have 
come up out of the ruck into great riches. Every John 
G. Creesus in Mr. Dunn’s American edition of the 
Almanach de Gotha loves to stand up before a room- 
ful of aspiring and open-mouthed youth and give them, 
in a serious, profound way, the only certain formula for 
the achievement of wealth. It consists of equal portions 
of perspiration, patience, perseverance and perspicuity, 
set to boil over the fire of intense application, cease- 
lessly watched by the eye of keen foresight and stirred by 
the hand of sterling honesty and native ability. For con- 
crete examples of this formula’s best results, Mr. Croesus, 
carelessly placing the index finger of his right hand on the 
bulging bosom of his frock coat, bids his goggle-eyed 
auditors look around them. 

When he is asked if he ever had the acquaintance of a 
lady named Luck, Mr. Creesus, after casting a half-guilty 
glance over his shoulder, will sneeringly deny her very 
existence, who, as all unsuccessful men know, wanders 
aimlessly up and down 
the earth, now putting 
her jeweled hand on the 
shoulder of some hand- 
some, young idler, asleep 
in the sun, and now 
bestowing her unac- 
countable favors on the 
oldest, grimiest and 
least attractive of skin- 
flints. ‘Perhaps, after 
you get so confidential 
with Mr. Croesus that 
he tells you his family 
history, he may admit 
confidentially that he is 
really married to a dis- 
tant relative of Miss 
Luck named Opportu- 
nity, but—dear me—if 
he hadn’t been working 
after hours so that he 
happened to come out 
of the office just in time 
to rescue her as her touring-car started to run away—if 
she hadn’t seen and recognized at a glance the sterling 
honesty and native ability sticking out in lumps all over 
his strong, young face—she never would have married 
him, so it all comes to the same thing in the end. 

And, so far as advice is concerned, Mr. Creesus is all 
very well. His advice is as good to follow as that of any- 
body else. For the success of every recipe depends, after 
all, on the cook. Certainly, no matter how thoroughly 
convinced of the existence of Luck he may be, no man ever 
made a deliberate and successful attempt to attract the 
favorable attention of the elusive baggage. As well stand 
rooted on one spot, waiting for an oil well to burst up out 
of the ground at one’s feet. On the other hand, with true 
feminine contrariety, the jade is most likely to smile on 
those who frown at her, and to follow those who flee. Occa- 
sionally she seems to use something like violence to force 
the acceptance of her disguised and undesired favors. 
More than one of Mr. Creesus’ noble order, who now, with 
proud humility, admits that he is a self-made man, has 
been almost literally kicked into millions. 

In September, 1885, N. S. Kellogg, a lean, old prospec- 
tor, shambled into Murray, Idaho, following his grub- 
burro, which was laden with some samples of iron-galena 
ore he had picked up in the mountains. Kellogg came to 
report to Cooper and Peck, who had grub-staked him for 
the prospecting tour. The local expert made a critical 
examination of the ore and pronounced it worthless. 
Cooper and Peck were tired of putting up the grub for a 
prospector who had such bad judgment, so they dissolved 
the partnership. Kellogg, with the eternal optimism of 
the miner, declined to accept the judgment of the assayer 
on the ore he had discovered, and started back up into the 
mountains to take possession of the claim. Before start- 
ing he succeeded in interesting Phil O’Rourke, who prom- 
ised to accompany him. 

The two men were so near broke that they could not 
even afford a burro to carry their light packs. For a day 
or two they wandered about through the gulches, trying 
to fix Kellogg’s location. On the third morning a stray 
burro wandered into their camp. Kellogg recognized it as 
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Red-Flannel Nightcaps Proved to 
be Just the Article Needed 


the animal belong- 
ing to Cooper and 
THOMSON Peck, which had 

previously carried 
his grub-stake, and which its owners had turned out to 
graze when they decided to let him go it alone. Kellogg 
and O’Rourke were tired and they had a long, hard trip 
round the shoulder of the mountain ahead of them, so 
they fastened their supplies and tools on the burro’ s 
patient back and started off in its wake. 

At noon they stopped to eat dinner on a sunny slope. 
The burro was tethered near by. The sun was hot and the 
flies troublesome. Presently a particularly vicious insect 
lit on the donkey’s belly and that animal lifted a quick 
hindleg to dislodge it. When its hoof struck the rocky 
ground on the return stroke it uncovered the top of the 
Bunker Hill and Sullivan mines, which have since paid 
more than eleven million dollars in dividends. 

When Cooper and Peck heard of this discovery and of 
how it was made, they brought suit to recover a share of 
the claim, basing their demand on the proposition that 
their donkey was the real discoverer. The case was tried 
in Murray, Idaho, before Judge Norman Buck and a jury. 
The jury returned a verdict for the defense, but the court 
set the verdict aside and rendered a memqueble 
decision in the following words: 

“From the evidence of the witnesses this ear is 
of the opinion that the Bunker Hill mine was 
discovered by the jackass, Phil O’Rourke and N. S. 
Kellogg; and, as the jackass is the property of the 
plaintiffs, Cooper and Peck, they are entitled to a 
half interest in the Bunker Hill claim, and a quarter 
interest in the Sullivan claim.” 

The case was appealed to the Supreme Court, but 
before itcame on for a hearing it was settled out of 
court on a basis which gave Peck and Cooper 
something like fifty thousand dollars each in return 
for the casual kick of their worn-out burro. 

But, as John G. Croesus will be quick to point 
out, anything may happen in a miningdeal. Things 
are very different when one comes to straight, legiti- 
mate business. Take banking, for instance. The 
banker must take no chances. That is where 
sterling honesty, native ability, keen foresight are, 
preéminently, the only qualities which tell for 
success. 

John W. Harper was a poor but honest paying 
teller in the Bank of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. He 
was conservative, steady and trustworthy, so much so that 
he was, on occasion, appointed guardian for the minor heirs 
of a deceased friend. The property which these children 
inherited was small. Part of it was in cash, which Mr. 
Harper loaned on what his banker’s judgment told him 
was perfectly good security. In the end, however, the bor- 
rower defaulted, and the claim was lost. Mr. Harper was 
held personally responsible for the loss. Having made 
good the estate out of his own funds he attempted to get 
something from the delinquent to protect himself. Finally 
he was compelled, much against his will, to take title to 
eleven acres of wild land, part prairie and part swamp, 
which lay then on the outskirts of the city of Chicago. 
Friends condoled with him and pointed out that the tract 
was barely worth the taxes. But that was all the debtor 
had left and, reluctantly, Mr. Harper took possession. 
Within a comparatively few years the miraculous city on 
Lake Michigan swallowed and digested Mr. Harper’s bad 
bargain, and out of its proceeds he realized a great fortune. 
He became president of the Bank of Pittsburg, in which 
he had begun as a clerk. 
Whether in hissleek and 
prosperous years Mr. 
Harper came to deny 
the liason with Luck 
which was the founda- 
tion of his great wealth 
does not seem to be a 
matter of record. 

The late ‘‘Mike”’ 
MeDonald was the king 
of gamblers in Chicago 
for many years, and 
became a very rich man. 
Years ago there was an 
Irish woman working as 
housekeeper in his big, 
stone mansion over on 
Ashland boulevard. 
This woman was thrifty 
and ambitious. Shehad 
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saved a few thou- 
sand dollars and, 
one day, closed a 
contract to pur- 
chase a lot and 
building indown- 
town Chicago, 
paying her small 
capital down and 
giving a mort- 
gage for the 
larger part of the 
purchase-price, 
Presently it be 
came clear to 
her that, inten- 
tionally or not, 
she had been 
saddled with a 
much bigger load than she could stagger under. It was 
as much as she could do to pay the interest, and when 
the first purchase-money note came due she was without 
funds to meet it. A foreclosure was threatened and the 
loss of her savings was imminent. In her distress she 
consulted her employer. McDonald had the prop 
examined and finally agreed to take it over in his own 
name. He did not, however, repay to his housekeeper the 
money she had put into the purchase, but casually told h 
that she could have the property back again at any time k b 
paying what it had cost him. 
Presently the woman left the McDonald employ a 
drifted away from Chicago. She became old, broken 
down in health and needy. It was no longer possible : 
her to work as a housekeeper; it was almost impossible 
for her to do enough work of any kind to keep herself i 
food and shelter. In her distress she went to consult a 
lawyer and told him of her dealings with McDonald. 
Twenty years had gone by since the title to the building 


He was Compelled 
to Take Title to 
Eleven Acres of 
Swamp 


she hold him to his promise to give her the property b 
for what he had paid for it? Certainly not, the lawy 
told her. There was no proof of any contract between 
them. But he would go over and talk to MeDonald. FE 
went and laid the facts before him, thinking that, possib 
“Mike,” with a gambler’s easy generosity, might 
willing to give his old employee a little help. At 
McDonald could not recall even the woman’s nam 
Then, gradually, it came back to him, and with it 
memory of his promise that she might have the building on 
payment of what it had-cost him. 

“‘And I'll stick to my promise, of course,” he said. “py 
send a statement of what it has cost me over to your office, 
and old Nora may have the rest.” 

Under the lawyer’s direction the building, now become 
extremely valuable, was disposed of, and the equity made 
the poverty-stricken old housekeeper a rich woman. a 

In Milwaukee there is still living an old gentleman 
whose continual boasting disgusted his associates in the 
ownership of a very promising copper mine. Particularly 
he was loquacious in pointing out the unfailing good ju 
ment which had always marked his business career and i in 
no case to stronger purpose than in selecting this copper 
prospect for investment. They determined to teach hima 
lesson. A somewhat complicated conspiracy was set on 
foot. The directors of the copper company held a meet- 
ing, at which it was proposed to float a new stock on oe 
with a large capital. As a basis for appealing for 
subscriptions, a report from a mining engineer was ordered. 
This report was faked and written by a man who never 
went near the mine. It stated that the mine was a thin 
and almost valueless property. The boastful old 
gentleman was given an opportunity to unload his 
holdings on a presumably unsuspecting investor. 
In reality it was his own associates who paid him 
about two hundred thousand dollars for what the} 
were certain was worth at least three times that 
amount. With him out of the way it was, of 
course, necessary to have a real report on the prop- 
erty as a starting point for new operations. A 
famous mining engineer was employed and sent to 
the upper peninsula of Michigan, where the claims. 
were located. As the result of a careful examina- 
tion he reported that, in fact, the vein was small, 
and pinched out after going down a compara- 
tively few feet. The situation was practically as. 
bad as the fake report had made it, and the 
boaster was the only man in the party who ever £ 
out with a whole skin. Of course he is now boa 
ing louder than ever of the unfailing foresight whi 
led him to sell his holdings at just the right ti 

(Continued on Page 32) 


Young Wallingford 
Conducts a 
Unique Speculation 
in Genuine Black Mud 


Vit 
WO weeks to wait. Oh, well, Wallingford could 
amuse himself by working up a local reputation. 
It was while he was considering this, upon the 
following day, that a fariner with three teeth drove up 
ina dilapidated spring-wagon drawn by a pair of beau- 
tiful bay horses, and stopped in front of Jim Ranger’s 
livery and sales stable to talk hay. Wallingford, sitting 
in front of the hotel in lazy meditation, walked over 
and examined the team with a criticaleye. They were 
an exquisite match, perfect in every limb, with manes 
and tails and coats of that peculiar silken sheen belong- 
ing to perfect health and perfect care. 
“Very nice team you have,” observed Wallingford. 
“Finest match team anywhere,’ agreed Abner Follis, 
plucking at his gray goatee and mouthing a straw, ‘‘an’ 
I make a business o’ raisin’ thoroughbreds. Cousins 
they are, an’ without a blemish on’em. An’ trot—you’d 
ought to see that team trot.” 
__ “What’ll you take for them?” asked Wallingford. 
_ The response of Abner Follis was quick and to the 
point. He kept a careful appraisement upon all his 
livestock. 
_ “Seven hundred and fifty,” said he, naming a price 
_ that allowed ample leeway for bickering. 
_ Itwas almost a disappointment to him that Walling- 
ford produced his wallet, counted over the exact amount 
_ that had been asked, and said briefly: 
“Unhitch them.” 
“Well!” said Abner, slowly taking the money and 
_ throwing away his straw in petulance. It was dull and 
_ uninteresting to have a bargain concluded so quickly. 
_ Wallingford, however, knew what he was about. 
_ Within an hour everybody in town knew of his purchase. 


‘ ation that had been mildly active concerning him 

ww became feverish. He was a rich nabob with money 
to throw away; had so much money that he would not 
_ even dicker in a horse deal—and this was the height of 
_ human recklessness in Blakeville. Wallingford, purchas- 
= Jim Ranger’s new buggy and his best set of harness, 
| drove to the Bubbles’, the eyed of all observers, but before 
_ he had opened the gate Mrs. Bubble was on the porch. 

“Jonas ain’t at home,” she shrilled down at him. 

_ “Yes, I know,” replied Wallingford; ‘‘but I came to see 
| Miss Fannie.”’ : 

“She’s busy,” said Mrs. Bubble with forbidding lofti- 
/ ness. “‘She’s in the kitchen getting dinner.”’ 

_ Wallingford, however, strode quite confidently up the 
| walk, and by the time he reached the porch Miss Fannie 
| was in the door, removing her apron. 

What a pretty turnout!’ she exclaimed. 

“It’s a beauty,” agreed Wallingford. ‘I just bought it 
| from Abner Follis.”’ 

_ She smiled. 

“T bet he beat youin the bargain.” 

“So long as I’m satisfied,”’ retorted Wallingford, smiling 
back at her, ‘“‘I don’t see why we shouldn’t all be happy. 
Come on and take the first 
ride in it.”’ 

_ She glanced at her step- 
' mother dubiously. 

; “Tm very busy,” she re- 
plied; ‘and I’dhave to change 
| my dress.” 

“You look good enough 
| just as you are,” he insisted. 
_“Comerighton. Mrs. Bubble 
_¢an finish the dinner. I’ll bet 
1 she’s a better cook, anyhow,” 
and he laughed cordially. 

The remark was intended 
|38 a compliment, but Mrs. 
| Bubble took distinct umbrage. 
| This was, without doubt, a 
| premeditated slur. Of course 
he knew that she had once 
been Mr. Bubble’s cook! 

- “Fannie can’t go,” she 
Snapped. 

Wallingford walked straight 
| up to Mrs. Bubble, beaming 
down upon her from his over- 
awing height; and for just 
) neaffrighted moment Fannie 
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“You Were Young Once Yourself, Mrs. Bubble, 
and Not So Very Long Ago” 


feared that he intended to uptilt her stepmother’s chin, or 
make some equally familiar demonstration. Instead, he 
only laughed down into that lady’s eyes. 

“Yes, she can,” he insisted with large persuasiveness. 
“You were young once yourself, Mrs. Bubble, and not 
so very long ago.” 

It was not what he said, but his jovial air of secret 
understanding, that made Mrs. Bubble flush and laugh 
nervously and soften. 

“Oh, I reckon I can get along,” she said. 

Miss Fannie, with a wondering glance at Wallingford, 
had already flown upstairs, and J. Rufus set himself 
deliberately to be agreeable to Mrs. Bubble. When 
Fannie came tripping down again in an incredibly short 
space of time, having shaken herself out of one frock and 
into another with an expedition which surprised even 
herself, she found her stepmother actually giggling! 
And when the young couple drove away in-the bright, 
shining new rig behind the handsome bays, Mrs. Bubble 
watched after them with something almost like wistful- 
ness. She had been young herself, once—and not so very 
long ago! 

Opposite the Bubble swamp Wallingford stopped for a 
moment. 

“‘T hope to be a very near neighbor of yours,” said he, 
waving his hand out toward the wonderful deposit of gen- 
uine Etruscan black mud. ‘Did your father tell you 
about the pottery studios that may be built here?”’ 
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“Not a thing,” she confessed with a slightly jealous 
laugh. “‘ Papa never tells us anything at home. We'll 
hear it on the street, no doubt, as we usually do.” 

“Your father is a most estimable man, but I fear 
he makes a gre.ve mistake in not telling you about 
things,” declared Wallingiord. ‘‘I believe in the value 
of a woman’s intuition, and if I were as closely related 
to you as your father Iam sure I should confide all 
my prospects to you.” 

Miss Fannie gave a little inward gasp. That serious 
tide in the talk, fraught with great possibilities, for 
which every girl longs and which every girl dreads, 
was already setting ashore. 

“You might get fooled,’ she said. ‘‘ Father don’t 
think any woman has very much gumption, and least 
of all me, since—since he married again.” 

“‘T understand,”’ said Wallingford gently, and drove 
on. “‘Just to show you how much differently I look at 
things than your father, I’m going to tell you all about 
the black pottery project and see what you think of it.” 

Thereupon he explained to her in minute detail, a 
wealth of which came to him on the spur of the moment, 
the exact workings of the Etruscan pottery art. He 
painted for her, in the gray of stone and the yellow of 
face brick and the red of tiling, the beautiful studio 
buildings that were to be erected yonder facing the 
swamp; he showed her through cozy, cheerfully-lighted 
apartments in those studios, where the best trained 
artists of Europe, under the direction of the wizard, 

Vittoreo Matteo, should execute ravishments of Etruscan 
black pottery; he showed her, as the bays pranced on, con- 
noisseurs and collectors coming from all over the country 
to visit the Blakeville studios, and carrying away priceless 
gems of the ceramic art at incalculable prices! 

The girl drank in all these details with thirsty avidity. 

“Tt’s splendid! Perfectly grand!’ she assured him 
with vast enthusiasm, and in her memory was stored every 
precious word that this genius had said; and they were 
stored in logical order, ready to reproduce on the slightest 
provocation, which was precisely the result which Walling- 
ford had intended to produce. 

It was nearing noon now, and making a detour by the 
railway road they drove up in front of the mill with the 
spanking bays just as Jonas. Bubble was coming out of 
his office to go to dinner. Hilariously they invited him 
into the carriage, and in state drove him home. 

Wallingford very wisely kept away from the Bubble 
home that afternoon and that evening, and by the next 
morning every woman in town had told all her men-folks 
about the vast Etruscan black pottery project! 


VI 


A Beenie was just going in to dinner when a 
tall, thin-visaged young lady, who might have been 
nearing thirty, but insisted on all the airs and graces of 
twenty, came boldly up to the Atlas Hotel in search of him, 
and, by her right of being a public character, introduced her- 
self. She was Miss Forsythe, 
principal over one other 
teacher in the Blakeville pub- 
lic school; moreover, she was 
president of the Women’s 
Culture Club! 

“Tt is about the latter 
that I came to see’ you, Mr. 
Wallingford,’’ she said, push- 
ing back a curl that had been 
carefully trained to be way- 
ward. ‘‘ The Women’s Culture 
Club meets this coming Satur- 
day afternoon at the residence 
of Mrs. Moozer. It just hap- 
pens that we are making an 
exhaustive study of the Italian 
Renaissance, and we have 
nothing, positively nothing, 
about the renaissance of 
Italian ceramics! I beg of 
you, Mr. Wallingford, I plead 
with you, to be our guest upon 
that afternoon and address us 
upon Etruscan Pottery.’ 

Wallingford required but 
one second to adjust himself 


“ Bee-yewtiful!”’ 
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to this new phase. This was right where he lived. He 
could out-pretend anybody who ever made pretensions to 
having a pretense. He expanded his broad chest and 
beamed, 

He knew but little about art, being only the business 
man of the projected American Etruscan Black Pottery 
Studios, but he would be more than pleased to tell them 
that little. He would, in fact, be charmed! 

“You don’t know how kind, how good you are, and 
what a treat your practical talk will be, I am sure,” 
gurgled Miss Forsythe, biting first her upper lip and then 
her lower to make them redder, and then, still gurgling, 
she swept away, leaving Wallingford chuckling. 

Immediately after lunch he went over to the telegraph 
office and wired to the most expensive establishment of 
its sort in New York: 


Express three black pottery vases Etruscan preferred 
but most expensive you have one eighteen inches high and 
two twelve inches high am wiring fiity dollars to insure 
transportation send balance c o d. 


Not the least of J. Rufus’ smile was that inserted clause, 
“Bitruscan preferred.” He had not the slightest idea that 
there was such pottery as Etruscan in the world, but his 
sage conclusion was that the big firm would think they 
had overlooked something; and his other clause, ‘most 
expensive you have,’ would insure proper results. 

That night he wrote to Blackie Daw: 


Whatever you do don’t buy vase either twelve 
or eighteen inches high. Send one about nine. 


Saturday morning the package came, and the 
excess bill was two hundred and forty-five dol- 
lars, exclusive of express charges, all of which 
J. Rufus cheerfully paid. He had that box 
delivered unopened to the residence of Mrs. 
Henry Moozer. That afternoon he dressed him- 
self with consummate care, his gray frock suit 
and his gray bow tie, his gray waistcoat and his 
gray spats, by some subtle personality he threw 
about them, conveying delicately the idea of 
an ardent art amateur, but a humble one, 
because he felt himself insufficiently gifted to 
take part in actual creation. 

Was Miss Forsythe there? Miss Forsythe 
was there, in her pink silk, with cascade after 
cascade of ruffled flounces to take away the 
appalling height and thinness of her figure. Was 
Mrs. Moozer there? Dimly discernible, yes, 
backed into a corner and no longer mistress of 
her own house, though ineffectually trying to 
assert herself above a determined leadership. 
Also were there Mrs. Ranger, who was trying 
hard to learn to dote; and Mrs. Priestly, who 
prided herself on a marked resemblance to 
Madame Melba, and had a high C which shat- 
tered chandeliers; and Mrs. Hispin, whose troub- 
lesome mustache in no wise interfered with 
her mad passion for the collection of antiques, 
which, fortunately, consisting of early chromos, 
could be purchased cheaply in the vicinity of 
Blakeville; and Mrs. Bubble, whose specialty 
was the avoidance of all subjects connected with domestic 
science. Many other equally earnest and cultured ladies 
flocked about J. Rufus as bees around a buckwheat blos- 
som, until the capable and masterly president, by a careful 
accident arranging her skirts so that one inch of silken 
hose was visible, tapped her little silver gavel for order. 

There ensued the regular reports of committees, ponder- 
ous and grave in their frivolity; there ensued unfinished 
business—relating to a disputed sum of thirty-nine cents; 
there ensued new business—relating to a disputed flaw in 
the constitution; there ensued a discussion of scarcely 
repressed acidity upon the right of the president to inter- 
fere in committee work; and then the gurgling president 
— with many a reference to the great masters in Italian 
art, with a wide digression into -the fields of ceramics in 
general and of Italian ceramics in particular, with a com- 
plete history of the plastic arts back to the ooze stage of 
geological formation—introduced the speaker of the day. 

J. Rufus, accepting gracefully his prominence, bowed 
extravagantly three times in response to the Chautauqua 
salute, and addressed those nineteen assembled ladies 
with a charming earnestness that did vast credit to himself 
and to the Italian ceramic renaissance. He invented for 
them on the spot a history of Etruscan pottery, a process 
of making it, a discovery of the wonderful Etruscan under- 
glaze, and the eye-moistening struggles and triumphs 
of the great Vittoreo Matteo from obscurity as a poor 
little barefooted Italian shepherd boy who was caught 
constructing wonderful figures out of plain mud. 

He regretted very much that he had been unable to 
secure, at such short notice, samples of the famous Etrus- 
can pottery which this same Vittoreo Matteo had made 
famous, but he had secured the next best thing, and with 
renewed apologies to Mrs. Moozer, who had kindly con- 
sented to have a litter made upon her carpet, be would 
unpack the vases which had come that morning. With a 
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fine eye for stage effect, Wallingford had had the covers 
of the boxes loosened, but had not had the excelsior 
removed. Now he had the box brought in and placed it 
upon the table, and then, from amid their careful wrap- 
pings, the precious vases were lifted! 

“ Ah!” — “How ex-quisite!’’— ‘‘ Bee-yewtiful!” 
was the chorus of the enraptured culture club. 

Wallingford, smiling in calm triumph, was able to assure 
the almost fainting worshipers that these were but 
feeble substitutes for the exquisite creations which were 
shortly to be turned out in the studios that were to make 
Blakeville famous. Yes, he might now promise them that 
definitely! The matter was no longer one of conjecture. 
That very morning he had received an epoch-making 
letter from the great Vittoreo Matteo! This letter he 
read. It fairly exuded with tears—warm, emotional, Latin 
tears of joy—over the discovery of this priceless, this 
glorious, this beatific black mud! Already the great 
Vittoreo was at work upon the sample sent him, modeling 
a vase after one of his own famous shapes of Etruscan. 
It would soon be completed, he would have it fired, and 
then he would send it to his dear friend and successful 
manager, so that he might himself judge how inexpressibly 
more than perfect was the mud of Blakeville. 

Mr. Wallingford was himself transported to nearly as 
ecstatic heights over the prospect as the redoubtable 


Such 


But Now She was Crying 


Vittoreo Matteo, and as a memento of this auspicious day 
he begged to present the largest of these vases to the 
Women’s Culture Club, to be in keeping of its charming 
president. One of the smaller vases he begged to present 
to the hostess of the afternoon in token of the delightful 
hour he had spent in that house. The other he retained to 
present to a very gracious matron, the hospitality of 
whose home he had already enjoyed, and with whose 
eminent husband he had already held the most pleasant 
business relations; whereat Mrs. Jonas Bubble fairly 
wriggled lest her confusion might not be seen or correctly 
interpreted. 

Close upon the frantic applause which followed these 
graceful gifts, pale tea and pink wafers were served by 
the Misses Priestly, Hispin, Moozer and Fannie Bubble, 
and the function was over except for the fluttering. 
Inadvertently, when he went away, J. Rufus left behind 
him the crumpled ec. o. d. bill which he had held in his hand 
while talking. That night Blakeville, from center to 
circumference, was talking of nothing but the prices of 
Etruscan vases. Why, these prices were not only stupen- 
dous, they were impossible—and yet there was the receipted 
bill! To think that anybody would pay real money in 
such enormous dole for mere earthen vases! It was 
preposterous; it was ineredible—and yet there was the 
bill! Visions of wealth never before grasped by the minds 
of the citizens of Blakeville began to loom in the im- 
mediate horizon of every man, woman and child, and over 
all these visions of wealth hovered the beneficent figure 
of J. Rufus Wallingford. 

On Sunday J. Rufus, in solemn black frock coat and 
shiny top hat, attended church. From church he went to 
the Bubble home, by the warm invitation of Jonas, for 
chicken dinner, and in the afternoon he took Miss Fannie 
driving behind the handsome bays. While she was making 
ready, however, he took Jonas Bubble in the rig and drove 
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down to the swamp, where they paused in solemn, sober 
contemplation of that vast and beautiful expanse of 
Etruscan black mud. Mr. Bubble had, of course, seen the 
glowing letter of Vittoreo Matteo shortly after its arrival 
and he was not “unprepared for J. Rufus’ urgency. 

“Tomorrow,” said J. Rufus, as he swept his hand out 
over the swamp with pride of possession —‘“‘ Tomorrow ] 
shall exercise my option; tomorrow I shall begin drainage 
operations; tomorrow I shall order plans prepared for 
the first wing of the Blakeville Etruscan Studios,” and he 
pointed out a spot facing the Bubble mansion. ‘‘ Only on« 
thing worries me. In view of the fact that we shall have z 
large pay-roll and handle considerable of ready cash, ] 
regret that Blakeville has no bank. Moreover, it grates 
upon me that the thriving little city of my adoption must 
depend on a smaller town for all its banking facilities 
Why don’t you start a bank, Mr. Bubble, and become its 
president? If you will start a subscription list tomon 
I'll take five thousand dollars’ worth of stock myself. 

To become the president of a bank! That was an idee 
which had not previously presented itself to the pompou: 
Mr. Bubble, but now that it had arrived it made his 
waistband uncomfortable. Well, the town needed = 
bank, and a bank was always profitable. His plain civic 
duty lay before him. President Bubble, of the Blakevilk 
Bank; or, better still, the Bubble Bank! Why not? He 

was already the most important man in the 
community, and his name carried the most 
weight. President Bubble, of the Bubble Bae 
By George! It was a good idea! 


IX 


CLEAN, clear deed and title to forty acre: 

of Jonas Bubble’s black mud was recordec 
in the Blake County courthouse, and J. Rufu: 
went to the city, returning with a discreet 
engineer, who surveyed and prodded and waded 
and finally installed filtration boxes and a pump 
ing engine; and all Blakeville came down t 
watch in solemn silence the monotonous jer! 
of the piston which lifted water from the swamy 
faster than it flowed in. For hours they stooc 
first on one foot and then on the other, wa 
ing the whir of the shining fly-wheel, the exhaus 
of the steam, the smoke of the stack, and th 
gushing of the black water througl 
the big rubber nozzle to the strean 
which had heretofore merely tricklec 
beneath the rickety wooden road cul 
vert. It watched in awed silence th: 
slow recession of waters, the appear 
ance of unexpected little lakes anc 
islands and slimy streams in the 
ing black bottom of that mam 

On the very day, too, that thi 
work was installed there came fron 
Vittoreo Matteo, in Boston, th 
Etruscan vase. Wallingford, openin: 
it in the privacy of his own room 
was intensely relieved to find tha 
Blackie had bought one of entirel; 
different shape and style of decora 
tion from those he had already shown, and he sent i 
immediately to the house of Mrs. Hispin, where tha 
week’s meeting of the Women’s Culture Club was bein; 
held. He followed it with his own impressive self to 7 
them the difference between the high-grade Etruscan we 
and the inferior ware he had previously exhibited. Wl 
placed the two pieces side by side for comparison. Thougl 
they had been made by the same factory, the ladies of th 
Women’s Culture Club one and all could see the enormou 
difference in the exquisiteness of the underglaze. Th 
Etruscan ware was infinitely superior, and just think 
this beautiful vase was made from Blakeville’s ow! 
superior article of black mud! e 

Up in Hen Moozer’s General Merchandise Emporiun 
and Post-Office Wallingford arranged for a show window 
and from behind its dusty panes he had the e 
pyramid of fly-specked canned goods removed. In it 
place he constructed a semi-circular amphitheater of pal 
blue velvet, bought from Moozer’s own stock, and in it 
center he placed the priceless bit of Etruscan ware, th 
first splendid art object from the to-be-famous baa 
Etruscan studios! 

In the mean time, Jonas Bubble had found willing 4 
scribers to the stock of the Bubble Bank, and already wa 
installing an impregnable vault in his vacant brick build 
ing at the intersection of Maple Avenue and Blake Street 
By this time every citizen had a new impulse of 
pride, and vast commercial expansion was planne 
every business man in Blakeville. Even the women fel 
the contagion, and it was one of the sorrows of Mis 
Forsythe’s soul that her vacation arrangements hai 
already been made for the summer, and that she shoul! 
be compelled to go away even for a short time, leaving 
this inspiriting progress behind her. It would be just lik 
Mrs. Moozer to take advantage of the situation! ¥ 
Moozer was vice-president of the Women’s Culture Ct 


village. 


© 


oa The Bubble County Bank collected its funds, took 


possession of its new quarters and made ready for business. 


and all, became its president. J. Rufus had also been 
offered an office in the bank, but he declined. A director- 


ints Bubble, changing his attire to a frock suit for good 


_ ship had been urged upon him, but he steadfastly refused, 
_ with the same firmness that had denied to Jonas Bubble 
_ ashare in his pottery or even his drainage project. No, 
with his five thousand dollars’ worth of stock he felt that 
2 he was taking as great a share as a stranger might, with 


modesty, appropriate to himself in their municipal 
advancement. Let the honors go to those who had grown 
up with the city, and who had furnished the substantial 
nucleus upon which their prosperity and advancement 
might be based. 
He intended, however, to make free use of the new 
banking facilities, and by way of showing the earnestness 
of that intention he drew from his New York bank half 
_ of the sum he had cleared upon a big horse-racing ‘‘ frame 
up,” and deposited these funds in the Bubble Bank. True 
enough, three days after he withdrew nearly the entire 


- amount, by draft in favor of one Horace G. Daw, of Boston, 


but a week later he deposited a similar amount from his 
New York bank, then increased that with the amount 


_ previously withdrawn in favor of Horace G. Daw. A few 


days later he withdrew the entire account, replaced three- 
fourths of it and drew out one-half of that, and it began to 
be talked about all over the town that Wallingford’s 
enterprises were by no means confined to his Blakeville 
investments. He was a man of large financial affairs, 
which required the frequent transfer of immense sums of 
money. To keep up this rapid rotation of funds, Walling- 
ford even borrowed money which Blackie Daw had 
obtained in the same horse-racing enterprise. Sometimes 
_he had seventy-five thousand dollars in the Bubble Bank, 
and sometimes his balance was less than a thousand. 
In the mean time, J. Rufus allowed no opportunities for 
his reputation to become stale. In the Atlas Hotel he 
built a model bathroom, which was to revert to Jim Ranger, 
without money and without price, when Wallingford 
should leave, and over his bathtub he installed an instan- 
- taneous heater which was the pride and delight of the 
It cost him a pretty penny, but he got tenfold 
advertising from it. By the time this sensation had begun 


_ to die he was able to display vine-clad drawings of the 


- quaint and pretty Etruscan studio, and to start men to 


__ digging for the foundations! 


x 


| & NE day a tall, slender, black-haired, black-mustached 


and black-eyed young man, in a severely ministerial 


black frock suit, dropped off the train and inquired in an 


__ undoubted foreign accent for the Atlas Hotel. Even the 


_ to the eye and imagination. 
_ of his name upon the register of the Atlas Hotel, all Blake- 
__ ville knew that he had arrived. 


_ from Naples as ballast 


asserted Blackie. ‘‘ This 


_ station loungers recognized him at once as the great and 
_ longexpeted artist, Signor Vittoreo Matteo, who, save 


_ in the one respect of short hair, was thoroughly satisfying 
Even before the spreading 


In the hotel office he met J. Rufus. Instantly he 


_ shrieked for joy, embraced Wallingford, kissed that disecom- 


fited gentleman upon both cheeks and fell upon his neck, 
jabbering in most broken English his joy at meeting his 
‘dear, dear friend once more. In the privacy of Walling- 


_ ford’s own room, Wallingford’s dear Italian friend threw 


_ himself upon the bed and kicked up his heels like a boy, 
stuffing the corner of a pillow in his mouth to suppress 

his shrieks of laughter. 
“ Ain’t I the regular buya-da-banan Dago for fair?” he 


_ demanded, without a trace of his choice Italian accent. 


“Blackie,” rejoiced 
_ Wallingford, wiping his 
_ eyes, “I never met your 
_ parents, but I’ve a bet 
down that they came 


_inacattlesteamer. But 
_ Im afraid you'll strain 
_ yourself on this. Don’t 
_ make it too strong.” 
“TIL make Salvini’s 
acting as tame as a 
_ jointed crockery doll,” 


_ deal is nuts and raisins 
_ tome; andsay, J. Rufus, 
_ your sending for me was 
just in the nick of time. 
Just got a tip from a 
_ Post-office friend that 
the Federal officers were 
going to investigate my 
Plant, so I’m glad to 
fNaveavacation. What’s 
this new stunt of yours, 
yhow?” 

“Tt’s a cinch,” de- 
lared Wallingford, “but 
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I don’t want to scramble your mind with anything but the 
story of your own life.” 

To his own romantic, personal history, as Vittoreo 
Matteo, and to the interesting fabrications about the 
world-famous Etruscan pottery, in the village of Etrusca, 


_near Milan, Italy, Blackie listened carefully. 


“All right,’”’ said he at the finish; “‘I got that. 
lead me forth to the merry, merry villagers.”’ 

Behind the spanking bays which had made Fannie 
Bubble the envied of every girl in Blakeville, Wallingford 
drove Blackie forth. Already many of the faithful had 
gathered at the site of the Blakeville Etruscan Studios in 
anticipation of the great Matteo’s coming, and when the 
tall, black-eyed Italian jumped out of the buggy they 
fairly quivered with gratified curiosity. How well he 
looked the part! If only he had had long hair! The eyes 
of the world-famous Italian ceramic expert, however, were 
not for the assembled denizens of Blakeville; they were 
only for that long and eagerly desired deposit of Etruscan 
soil. He leaped from the buggy, he dashed through the 
gap in the fence, he rushed to the side of that black swamp, 
the edges of which had evaporated now until they were 
but a sticky mass, and said: 

“Oh, da g-r-r-r-a-a-n-da mod!” 

Forthwith, disregarding his cuffs, disregarding his rings, 
disregarding everything, he plunged both his white hands 
into that sticky mass and brought them up dripping-full 
of that precious material—the geniune, no, better than 
genuine, Etruscan black mud! 

A cheer broke out from assembled Blakeville. This 
surely was artistic frenzy! This surely was the emotional 
temperament! This surely was the manner in which the 
great Italian black-pottery expert should act in the first 
sight of his beloved black mud! 

“Da gr-r-r-r-r-a-a-n-da mod!” he repeated over and 
over, and drew it close to his face that he might inspect it 
with a near and loving eye. 

One might almost have thought that he was about to 
kiss it, to bury his nose in it; one almost expected him to 
jump into that pond and wallow in it, his joy at seeing it 
was so complete. 

It was J. Rufus Wallingford himself who, catching the 
contagion of this superb fervor, ran to the pail of drinking- 
water kept for the foundation workmen, and brought it to 
the great artist. J. Rufus himself poured water upon the 
great artist’s hands until those hands were free of their 
Etruscan coating, and with his own immaculate hand- 
kerchief he dried those deft and skillful fingers, while the 
great Italian potter looked up into the face of his business 
manager with almost tears in his eyes! 

It was a wonderful scene, one never to be forgotten, and 
in the enthusiasm of that psychological moment Mrs. 
Moozer rushed forward. Mrs. Moozer, acting president 
of the Women’s Culture Club in the absence of Miss 
Forsythe, saw here a glorious opportunity; here was 
where she could “‘put one over” upon that all-absorptive 
young lady. 

“My dear Mr. Wallingford, you must introduce me 
at once!”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I cannot any longer restrain 
my impatience.” 

His own voice quavering emotions of several sorts, 
Wallingford introduced them, and Mrs. Moozer shook 
ecstatically the hand which had just caressed the great 
swamp. 

“And so this is the great Matteo!’ she exclaimed. 
“Signor, as acting president of the Women’s Culture Club, 
I claim you for an address upon your sublime art next 
Saturday afternoon. Let business claim you afterward.” 

“T hav’a—not da gooda Englis,”’ said Blackie Daw, 
with an indescribable gesture of the shoulders and right 


Now 


,; Da G-r-r-r-a-a-n-da Mod!” 
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arm, ‘‘ but whata leetle I cana say, I s’alla be amost aglad 
to tella da ladees.”’ 

Never did man enjoy himself more than did Blackie 
Daw. Blakeville went wild over this gifted; warmly- 
temperamental foreigner. They dined him and they 
listened to his soul-satisfying, broken English with vast 
respect, even with veneration; the women because he was 
an artist, and the men because he represented vast money- 
earning capacity. Even the far-away president of the 
Women’s Culture Club heard of his advent from a faithful 
adherent, an anti-Moozer and pro-Forsythe member, and 
on Saturday morning J. Rufus Wallingford received a 
letter from that enterprising lady. 


“My dear Mr. Wallingford,’’ she gushed, ‘‘I have been 
informed that the great event has happened, and that the 
superb artist has at last arrived in Blakeville; moreover, 
that he is to favor the Women’s Culture Club, of which I 
have the honor to be president, with a talk upon his de- 
lightful art. I simply cannot resist presiding at that 
meeting, and I hope it is not uncharitable toward Mrs. 
Moozer that I feel it my duty to do so; consequently I 
shall arrive in time, I trust, to introduce him; moreover, 
to talk with him in his own limpid, liquid language. I have 
been, for the past month, taking phonograph lessons in 
Italian for thismoment, and I trust that it will bea pleasant 
surprise to him to be addressed in his native tongue.” 


Wallingford rushed upstairs to where Blackie was 
leisurely getting ready for breakfast. 

“Old scout,” he gasped, ‘‘your poor old mother in 
Italy is at the point of death, so be grief-stricken and 
hustle! Get ready for the next train out of town, you 
hear? Look at this!” and he thrust in front of Blackie’s 
eyes the fatal letter. 

Blackie looked at it and comprehended its significance. 

“What time does the first train leave?” he asked. 

“T don’t know, but whatever time it is I'll get you 
down to it,” said Wallingford. ‘‘ This is warning enough 
for me. It’s time to close up and take my profits.” 

The next east-bound train found Blackie Daw and Wall- 
ingford at the station, and just as it slowed down, Blackie, 
with Wallingford helping him carry his grips, was at the 
steps of the parlor car. He stood aside for the stream of 
descending passengers to step down, and had turned to 
address some remark to Wallingford, when he saw that 
gentleman’s face blanch and his jaw drop. A second later 
a gauzy female had descended from the car and seized upon 
J. Rufus. Even as she turned upon him, Blackie felt the 
sinking certainty that this was Miss Forsythe. 

“And this is Signor Matteo, I am sure,” she gushed. 
“You're not going away!”’ 

“Yes,” interposed Wallingford, ‘‘his grandmother—I 
mean his mother—in Genoa is at the point of death, and he 
must make a hasty trip. He will return again ina month.” 

“Oh, it is too bad, too bad indeed!” she exclaimed. 
“IT sympathize with you, so deeply, Signor Matteo. 
SOs aay AY! 

The dreaded moment had come, and Wallingford 
braced himself as Miss Forsythe, cocking her head upon 
one side archly, like a dear little bird, gurgled out one of 
her very choicest bits of phonograph Italian! 

Blackie Daw never batted an eyelash. He beamed upon 
Miss Forsythe, he displayed his dazzling white teeth in a 
smile of intense gratification, he grasped Miss Forsythe’s 
two hands in the fervor of his enthusiasm—and, with 
every appearance of lively intelligence beaming from his 
eyes, he fired at Miss Forsythe a tumultuous stream of 
utterly unintelligible gibberish! 

As his flow continued, to the rhythm of an occasional, 
warm, double handshake, Miss Forsythe’s face turned 
pink and then red, and when at last, upon the conductor’s 
signal, Blackie hastily 
tore himself away and 
clambered on board, 
waving his hand to the 
lastanderupting strange 
syllables which had no 
kith or kin, Miss For- 
sythe turned to Walling- 
ford, nearly crying. 

“Tt is humiliating; it 
is so humiliating,’ she 
admitted, trapped into 
confession by the sud- 
denness of it all; ‘‘ but, 
after all my weeks of 
preparation, I wasn’t 
able to understand one 
word of that beautiful, 
limpid Italian!”’ 


XI 
ALLINGFORD 
had kept his finger 

carefully upon the pulse 
of the Bubble Bank by 
apparently inconsequen- 
tial conversations with 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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Solidity, North and South 


E ADMIRE immensely Mr. Taft’s ambition to 

break up the solid South. Hidebound allegiance to 
one party, an inveterate habit of voting one ticket under 
all circumstances, is a bad political condition anywhere. 
If the South would consider men and measures on their 
own intrinsic merit, without regard to the party label, it 
would be better for the South, and better for the country 
at large. 

But we wonder why the President-elect doesn’t turn his 
attention to a field much nearer home—in which, we 
believe, he would stand a better show to succeed. The 
enfranchised (white) population of the seven Southern 
States, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi 
and the Carolinas, is a little smaller than the population of 
Pennsylvania. In the election of 1904, seventy per cent, 
roughly, of the total vote in Pennsylvania was Republican 
and seventy per cent of the total vote in the seven Southern 
States was Democratic. The Democratic Bourbonism of 
the South is just about matched by the Republican 
Bourbonism of Pennsylvania. The traditional yellow dog 
could not be more certain of the electoral votes of the 
Southern States if he were running on the Democratic 
ticket than he could be of the electoral votes of Pennsyl- 
vania if he were running on the Republican ticket. 

The fetish of the Southern Bourbon is white supremacy; 
that of the Pennsylvania Bourbon is high tariff. It is 
easily demonstrable that, of the two idolatries, the South- 
ern one is the more intelligent. The South is immovably 
Democratic because it thinks that party will save it from 
negro domination, and it is actually saved from negro 
domination. Pennsylvania is immovably Republican 
because it thinks that party will save it from cheap labor, 
and it is by no means saved from cheap labor. Wages 
“so lowas to be inadequate to the maintenance of anormal 
American standard of living” were what the Sage Founda- 
tion’s investigators recently found to be quite prevalent 
at the Pittsburg mills. 


Burning Up Our Houses 


les price of lumber seems to have advanced to such a 
point that consumption is perceptibly affected. For 
each decennial period from 1850 to 1900 the consumption 
increased, on an average, about fifty per cent. In the 
present decennial period it looks as though the increase 
would be hardly over half that—in 1910, that is, we will 
be cutting only forty-three billion feet instead of fifty- 
two billion. 

From 1890 to 1900 the annual lumber cut increased 
more than a billion feet for each year. From 1900 to 1907, 
with a larger population, the annual cut increased less than 
three-quarters of a million feet. Consumption, actually 
and relatively to population, was still growing, but the 
ratio of increase had been checked. That is something. 
From 1900 to 1907 the average price of lumber at the mill 
increased from $11.13 to $16.56 a thousand feet. The price 
of yellow pine, which now accounts for about one-third 
of the total cut, rose nearly sixty-five per cent. 

Cutting timber by what the Socialists call capitalistic 
production began about 1850. In 1840 there were over 
thirty thousand sawmills in the country, against less than 
twenty thousand in 1907, but their average production 
was only $409 a year. By 1850 the number of sawmills 
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had dropped more than a third and the average output 
advanced eightfold. Since then the country has cut 
about a thousand billion feet of lumber. How much of 
that prodigious quantity has been wasted, first and last, 
nobody can guess. With white pine up to $19.41 a thou- 
sand feet at the mill (the 1907 average), there is probably 
an important diminution of waste otherwise than by fire. 

But we burn our houses just as cheerfully when pine 
costs $19.41 a thousand as we did eight years ago when it 
cost $12.69. We stick to that great national amusement 
regardless of cost. 


Remembering Our Great Men 


Wee. young people wish to amuse themselves by 
unloading an amateur dramatic performance upon 
their acquaintances, the first point for them to decide is 
whether they shall do it in the name of the Foundlings’ 
Heme or of the Free D spensary. Congress, say th: dis- 
patches, proposes to create, at Washington, a great plaza, 
with statues and other ornaments, and has about decided 
to do it in the name of Lincoln. No doubt the plaza 
would be worth the price, the only question being whether 
the Government could afford at this time to spend so 
many millions for such a purpose. But that it will make 
anybody think of Lincoln is doubtful. 

Washington made himself a fine monument, ready to 
hand. The house in which he spent so many years, which 
was architecturally expressive of him and in the same 
historic scene with him, and so fortunately situated that 
much of its atmosphere could be preserved, does strongly 
call him to the beholder’s mind. On the other hand, the 
emaciated marble statesman east of the Capitol makes you 
think merely of the sculptor; and the tall stone shaft on 
the mall is simply a notable physical feature of the town 
to which his name happens to be attached—just as it is 
attached to fifty or more streets inas many cities. They 
would be exactly the same streets if they were called 
George III or Cornwallis. 

In Saint Gaudens’ statue at Chicago, Lincoln now has 
one of the finest monuments in the world. Its cost was in- 
considerable. Butin the best purpose of a monument—to 
inspire feeling for the man—Congress could not surpass 
it even by emptying the Treasury. 

Lincoln’s name has been used to designate many parks, 
boulevards and the like. It will be excellent to attach it to 
another public improvement at Washington—provided 
the improvement itself is excellent and expedient. We 
hate, however, to hear it spoken of as though it were a 
matter that actua'ly concerned Lincoln; as though, 
without it, the living memory of the great President would 
be crippled and insulted. 


A Lottery Without Blanks 


HE intelligence of opulent collectors of art works 

rests under a vulgar and unmerited reproach. An 
English critic reprobates them for upsetting all just 
standards of value; under their competition the price of a 
painting becomes whatever some plutocratic person— 
usually from the United States—chooses to give. 

But in respect to art works there never was any just 
standard of value, expressible in terms of money. Political 
economy has long been familiar with the doctrine that, 
if there were only one loaf of bread in the world, it would be 
worth all the money in the world. The plutocratic person 
simply applies this sound principle to a rare picture; and, 
if the picture happens occasionally not to be so rare as he 
thought, his principle is still the only intelligent one. The 
only question before him is whether he shall have the 
pictures he fancies, or his heirs shall have another quarter 
of a million to indulge their fancies with. 

For a really excellent work of art no nabob ever paid 
too much. The money was useless to him, anyway. If 
he exchanged a superfluous half-million for a second-rate 
square of canvas, he made, by the transaction, a net gain 
of the canvas. He was just that much better off after the 
transaction. In getting the canvas at all he benefits by a 
kind of fraud. He gives a slip of paper, in the form of a 
bank check, which cost him one minute’s very common- 
place labor, in exchange for something that cost many 
hours of very precious labor. 

The vulgar notion that rich collectors are often swindled 
is ridiculous. As a matter of fact, they are always ahead 
of the game. 


The Professional Business Man 


O CONNOTE a rich man we still say ‘‘ banker” or 
“railroad president,’ but there is no reason for doing 
it. Many of the biggest banks and biggest railroads are 
administered nowadays by what may be called pro- 
fessional business men, who give their services tor hire and 
whose ownership in the properties which they manage is 
quite insignificant. 
The professional business man, whose position in the 
business world is no more dependent upon his personal 
fortune than the position of a surgeon or lawyer is, has 
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long been familiar to England. His rise in this country of 
late years is well illustrated by the election of Frank A. 
Vanderlip to the presidency of the largest bank in the 
United States. 

Business is said to be simply a quest of profits. But 
for the young man who is about to devote himself to a 
business career, one of the graver questions is whether he 
should try to make money; whether, on the whole, it will 
be worth while to employ his energies in seeking personal 
profits. Formerly the question would, no doubt, have been 
answered in the affirmative, offhand, for to succeed notably 
in business a man needed to have money; he must own 
the business instrument before he could perform upon it. 
Nowadays, in the larger concerns, his position will depend 
upon his administrative ability rather than upon his 
power to buy stock. The chief officer of the Steel Cor- 
poration, for example, was not long ago a lawyer in 
rather modest circumstances. His relationship to the 
corporation is very similar to his former relationship to a 
client. 

If the young man develops a first-class business ability 
he needn’t bother about a fortune. His professional 
talents will find employment at rates which will make the 
possession of a fortune superfluous. 


Saving Smoke and Saving Life 


MOKE, formerly, was the banner of industry. To 
besmudge the sky and breathe soot meant prosperity. 
But the stacks of Gary, the new steel town, give out 
merely a haze. They will save the smoke, we read, and 
make the immense plant fairly run itself. Furnace gases 
which formerly had nothing to do but kill vegetation and 
poison the inhabitants are trapped, controlled, refined and 
made to drive the engines. When all the machinery is in 
place, to operate it will require much more than a hundred 
thousand horse-power, but no coal will be burned to 
generate power; furnace gas, formerly waste and noxious, 
will do the work. 

This is only one of many admirable devices at the new 
plant—all increasing man’s productivity, subduing huge 
forces to his control with nicer exactness; at the touch 
of a hand, masses weighing hundreds of tons move snugly 
into place. The sum of these cunning contrivances quite 
inflames the imagination. Only a little more, it seems, 
and a solitary man will command the ore to leap from the 
ground, hop into the blast furnace, jump to the open- 
hearths and push itself through the rolls. Already it has 
Aladdin’s lamp and the Genii fairly beaten. 

But who is going to get the benefit? All these improve- 
ments and inventions multiply man’s productivity. One 
man in one day can turn out more steel than formerly. 
Will steel be cheaper or wages higher? Will the man be 
any better off ? 

Of another great steel town we read that more than a 
thousand preventable deaths—due to typhoid and indus- 
trial accidents—occur yearly. While banishing smoke, 
will this new town abate somewhat that other symbol of 
American industry, the hearse? The great gas problem 
engaged much thought. How much was engaged by the 
greater problem of providing for the dependents of those 
whom the mills will inevitably maim? What, in short, 
does it all mean in merely human terms? 


The Contrariness of Gold 


N 1908, a year of easy money, the accumulation of gold 
“in sight’? was unusually large—amounting, in fact, 
pretty nearly to the whole output of the world’s mines. 
In 1907, a year of extraordinarily tight money, the accu- 
mulation of gold ‘‘in sight”’ was small—amounting to less 
than a quarter of the output of the mines. A more perverse 
and unaccommodating action on the part of the precious 
metal could scarcely be imagined. 

In 1907 the interest rate of the Bank of England 
advanced from 4 to 7 per cent, that of the Bank of 
Germany from 514 to 7%, that of the Bank of France 
from 3 to 4; for call money in New York, 125 per cent was 
bid. The world, in short, was starving for gold. The 
mines yielded four hundred million dollars of the metal; 
but less than a hundred million was added to the stock 
held by the principal banks of Europe and in the United 
States Treasury—that is, in a position where it was most 
useful for business purposes. In 1908, on the contrary, the 
Bank of England rate fell to 214 per cent, the Bank of 
Germany rate to 4, the Bank of France rate to 3, while call 
money was loaned in New York at 34 of one percent. And 
the stock of gold in the principal European banks and 
the United States Treasury increased about three hundred 
and seventy-five millions. In both years gold acted as it 
ought not to have acted. . s 

Since the discovery of America the world has mined 
over thirteen billions of gold. Rather less than a quarter 
of that sum is accounted for by the visible stocks above 
mentioned. Some has been used in the arts. A little has 
been destroyed. Just where the rest is, goodness alone 
knows. If any considerable amount of it ever comes forth 
it will surely be at a time when there is no need of it. 


A Pittsburg Perfecto 


ELL, well, good people, look who’s here! Jimmie 
Burke, none other. Jimmie Burke, the gal- 


lant Pittsburg protagonist, who cocked an eye 
toward the toga soon to be cast aside by the Honorable 
Philander Chase Knox, cocked a speculative eye toward 
the same and asked the burning question: ‘‘ Why not?” 
—reminding one of the fair young thing who giggled 
to the Turkish Minister at a White House reception: “‘Is 
it true, Mr. Minister, as I have heard, that many Turks 
have several, that is to say, numerous, wives?”’ 

“Why not, madam?” thundered the Turkish Minister; 
““why not?” 

But, be that asit may, Jimmie has been thinking togawise, 
and it is fitting—the toga—for, next to the Honorable 
Philander himself, there is no neater and nattier statesman 
on all the glorious roll of Pennsylvania patriots. Not 
that Jimmie does not tower o’er the tabloid Philander a 
full few inches; but if Jimmie should let down the hem 
at the bottom of the Knox toga it would be plenty long 
enough, and, for the matter of that, he could get a new one 
made to order, if the Legislature will be pleased to let him. 

When it comes to neatness and nattiness, one of the 
most admired Knox attributes, with the addition of nobbi- 
ness, Jimmie has a lot of class. He is always speckless, is 
Jimmie, creased to the minute, and his ties and gloves 
make his colleague, John Dalzell—who also cocked an 
eye togaward when he heard the Knox announcement, but 
who uncocked it almost immediately on receipt of a few 
driblets of news from home—hop up and down. You see, 
John Dalzell tries to come across each day with a pink 
carnation in his buttonhole, which he likes 
to think is a sort of an adventitious aid to 
his impressment, albeit he has a contract 
for them by the year; but Dalzell never 
starts, sartorially, with Jimmie, nor with Knox. 

Thus, the toga part of it is settled. Jimmie 
can get along nicely with the Knox one. The 
only detail waiting to be settled is to get it. Wherefore, 
Jimmie is out with birdlime, nets, figure-four traps, dead- 
falls and fly-paper, and, if this job is to be snagged, he is on 
the spot to snag it, for, notwithstanding his puff ties and 
an occasional pink waistcoat, Jimmie is an earnest little 
worker who leaves no turn unstoned. 

Pittsburg—the Manchester of America: or is it Man- 
chester that is the Pittsburg of England?—is entitled to 
this Senatorship, they say, being in the western end of 
the State and the other Senatorship being clamped securely 
to the Honorable Boies Penrose, of Philadelphia. There- 
fore, Mr. Burke’s geography is excellent; for, while John 
Dalzell represents a few wards of Pittsburg and a lot of 
surrounding territory, and the big Doctor Barchfeld a few 
other wards and more surrounding territory, Jimmie’s 
district is right in the center of the city. He is localized 
and focalized properly. 

To be sure, a person named Oliver is veering toward 
the same terminus, and his geography is just as good as 
Jimmie’s, but think who Jimmie is. 


What are the United States? 


ESAUNTERED in on usat the beginning of the Fifty- 
ninth Congress, immaculate, smiling, genial and com- 
posed. He came back to the Sixtieth Congress and was 
elected last fall to the Sixty-first. No matter how this 
Senatorship business falls out, Jimmie will be with us for 
two more years, at least, and probably for more than that, 
because he is clever as a politician, and plays the game. 

He began early and is a charter member of The Young- 
est Club. Champ Clark, you remember, was for years the 
youngest college president, and there have been many 
other members: the youngest member of the House, the 
youngest graduate of any institution of learning, the 
youngest soldier in the Civil War, the youngest. this and 
the youngest that. Jimmie is—or was—the youngest man 
who ever held the position of Secretary of the Republican 
National Committee—that is, he was the youngest when 
he had the job, or, to be more explicit, he was younger 
when he was secretary than any other man who had it was 
young. It is a complicated proposition, getting the fact 
fixed imperishably in history, but that ought to cover it, 
and as Jimmie is proud of it, it seems tactful to mention 
the circumstance here. He was younger than Perry Heath 
or Elmer Dover or William Hayward, but he isn’t now. 
Oh, dear, no. He is mature and sage and dignified and 
sedate, carrying his forty-one years circumspectly and 
taking his legislative duties with that gravity and serious- 
ness that befit a man who has been selected by his district 
to represent them at the Capital. 

Handsome chap he is, too, and an orator. Well do I 
remember that day in the House of Representatives—it 
was January 16 of 1908 and the subject of publicity for 
campaign contributions was under consideration—when 
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PHUTO. BY BUCK, WASHINGTON, D.C 
An Earnest Little Worker 
Who Leaves No Turn Unstoned 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


Representative James Francis Burke arose and, in the 
course of an eloquent speech, asked that thrilling question: 
“Now, Mr. Speaker, what are the United States?” 

There you are! Answer that, you reptiles of the 
reptilian opposition! What are the United States? Do 
not skulk there in ambush, behind your academic defini- 
tions of the body politic, but march to the front with the 
reply to this burning question: What are the United 
States? Hah! Beseems the gentlemen are befogged by 
the vertiginosity of their own mesurgitation. 

But, of course, that is what Jimmie might have said. 
However, he contented himself with the inquiry, couched, 
as it was, in pellucid English. No one attempted to tell 
what the United States really are, for, when you come to 
ponder it, artless as it may seem, that is some question, 
take it by and large, and, perhaps, the House had other 
fish to fry. Nevertheless, there stands the question in the 
Record, and, five thousand six hundred and seventy-one 
pages farther along, occurs another flash that must inevi- 
tably, sooner or later, echo and reécho through our best 
anthologies. 

It was on May 18, and Watchdog Tawney, rising, said: 
“Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes of my time to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania.’’ Any fair-minded person 
will admit that two minutes isn’t much time, except when 
you are that late for a train, but it was enough. Odds 
bodkins! it was enough. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania was there with the goods. Discussing certain 
phases of the publicity bill he referred to Mr. Bryan, and 
discussing Mr. Bryan, at the extreme end of his two 
minutes, he said, with great declamatory effect: ‘“‘Con- 
sistency, thou art, indeed, a jewel.” Can you beat it? 
Can youtieit? Think it over. 

Mr. Burke was chief custodian of the Knox Presidential 
boom, and every time the Pennsylvania delegation gave a 
dinner in honor of Knox last spring, which was about 
every night—the Knox boom will stand for many years in 
history as the greatest post-prandial canvass for the 
Presidential nomination we haye ever had—the toast- 
master would start things off by saying: “‘We will now 
drink a toast to our honored guest’’—which was done — 
“and I will call on Representative James Francis Burke to 
tell us of the progress that is being made toward getting 
the nomination for President for our peerless leader, 
Senator Knox.” 

James Francis was at his best on these occasions. He 
told the Pennsylvanians just how Knox was to be nomi- 
nated. It was allover but the shouting. Hemeantit, too, 
but the trouble was that Knox didn’t. 

Politics is various and mutable. James Francis may be 
out of it by the time this heartfelt tribute appears in 
print. Great, heedless Pennsylvania may have decided on 
another for the place. Nevertheless and notwithstanding, 
great, heedless Pennsylvania might go further than James 


Francis Burke and fare a whole lot worse. He has made 
a good record since he has been in Congress. He is dili- 
gent, industrious, able, a good lawyer, alive to what is 
going on and a tireless worker. He is rapidly getting to be 
of consequence in the House and has an exact knowledge 
of legislative procedure. Moreover, he talks well and 
would be very useful to his State in the Upper House. 

Besides, Pittsburg, they say, should have the job, and 
James Francis comes from Pittsburg. Let the people of 
Pennsylvania remember that Mr. Burke so well said: 
“Consistency, thou art, indeed, a jewel.” 

And further—‘‘ What are the United States?” 


Where the Linen Bugs Fell Down 


oo Re country is all well enough,” said the Peevish 
Irishman, ‘‘ but I can’t help wishing my father hadn’t 
failed in business over near Belfast so I could be there on 
the old sod making my living and happy with my people 
instead of sparring around here.” 

“What was your father’s business?”’ asked the Inter- 
ested Englishman. 

“He ran a linen farm.” 

“Linen farm?” 

“Sure, a linen farm. Didn’t you ever hear of a linen 
farm? We had one of the biggest in allthe North of Ireland. 
Why, my father, at one time, owned three thousand linen 
bugs.” : 

“Linen bugs!” 

“Yes, linen bugs. Where were you born that you 
don’t know about linen bugs? We had seven fields, all 
with the linen bugs working busily in 
them. In one field they made linen col- 
lars and cuffs, in another linen handker- 
chiefs, in another linen tablecloths and 
napkins, and so on through all the seven fields, 
and we were getting rich. But my father’s 
passion for experiment ruined us.” 

“What happened?” 

“Why, he read about silkworms one day and sent over 
to China and got a lot. The idea was to cross the silk- 
worms with our linen bugs in the shirt field and make silk 
shirts with linen collars and cuffs. But we failed. It 
ruined us.”’ 

“Didn’t it work out?” 

“Tt did not. There was a mistake somewhere. Instead 
of making silk shirts with linen collars and cuffs, the bugs 
got mixed and made linen shirts with silk collars and cuffs, 
and nobody would buy them.”’ 


Five Minutes With Mr. Harrison 


“ (APEAKING about ways of getting rid of visitors who 

have tales of woe,” said Senator Thomas H. Carter, 
of Montana, “ President Harrison was about as clever as 
any person I have known. 

““When there was a man who had something to tell the 
President he didn’t want to hear, but who was entitled to 
an audience, Harrison would make an appointment with 
him and allow him five minutes. As the man came in 
Harrison would look at his watch, caution the visitor that 
five minutes was all the time there was, and then Harrison 
would talk all the time himself. Of course, the visitor 
could not interrupt the President. 

“‘When the President thought he had used up the time 
he would take out his watch, look at it, say, ‘Time’s up!’ 
shake the man’s hand effusively, tell him how glad he was 
to have had the pleasure of the visit, and vanish.” 


The A B C of Darwin 


DIGNIFIED colored gentleman went into the 

reading-room of the Congressional Library in Wash- 
ington and laboriously wrote a call-slip for Darwin’s 
Origin of Species. 

In due time the book came and the colored student took 
it to a quiet corner and began to pore over it. After half 
an hour he came back to the desk and asked: 

“Say, boss, cain’t I gitter fust edition of this yere book? 
This yere’s th’ fifth edition an’ I ain’t gittin’ on right 
smart wif it.” 


Taking Chances With a Bunch 


ys IT true that many of these Mormons have half a 
dozen wives each?”’ asked a visitor to Salt Lake City 
of a policeman who was stationed near the Temple. 
“Sure,” said the policeman. : 
“Well, will you kindly tell me why on earth a man 
wants to marry half a dozen wives?” 
“T dunno,” said the policeman, “unless he thinks that 
mebbe he can get a good one out of the bunch.” 
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Ready-Made Skirts $3.98 to $18.98 Ladies’ Hats . 
Waists . : .98 “ 8.98 Children’s Hats 
Silk Dresses . 


° 


This Absolute Signed Guarantee is Tied on 
Every “NATIONAL” Garment 


This “NATIONAL GUARANTEE TAG” goes on 
every garment you order from the ‘‘ NATIONAL.” 
This Tag means that you may return any article 
you buy from us, for any reason whatsoever, and 
we will refund all your money and pay express 
charges both ways. 
Remember, this is a Signed Guarantee 
that actually comes to you on every garment 
you order from the ‘““NATIONAL.”’ ; 


If any garment doesn’t please you, 
doesn’t look as you thought it would, or 
is not becoming to you, you are entirely 
welcome to send it back, and we will 
return your money and pay express 
charges both ways. This has been 
the “NATIONAL” policy for 
Twenty-One Years. 
We pay Express Charges and 
Postage on every “NATIONAL” 
Garment to every part of the 
United States. 


So no matter what you buy from 
the “NATIONAL,” it will come 
to you_ postage or expressage 
prepaid and without bother or 
expense to you. 


i <i,” Gees Rog eemioa TE House Dresses . . . 1.89“ 5.98 
Lingerie Dresses. . . . 3.98 “ 19.98 Petticoats capital ce 59 “ 9.98 
Tub Suits . . ° e - 498 “ 16.98 Jackets . e . . - 5.98 “ 19.75 


MISSES’, GIRLS’ AND INFANTS’ WEAR 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 


February 6,1909 
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NATIONAL” READY-MADE Garments — 


We PAY POSTAGE and EXPRESS CHARGES 
$2.98 to $12.98 
1.98 “ 3.98 


Tourist and Rain Coats . - $2.98 to $17.98 Corsets . . erie - $1.00 to $3.50 
Muslin Underwear . . . 24“ 4.98 Neckwear ee Ee 8 Aes 15 “ 1,49 
Knit Underwear . 3, {2 5 2:25 Plumes). eee .98 “ 12.98 
Hosiery. . . : os ie 1.98 Sweaters . wer. 98 “ 4,98 
Ruffs and Boas . . . . 41.98 “ 14.98 Boys’ Clothing . . « 98 “ 4.98 
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Hundreds of Other Styles are Shown in the “NATIONAL” 
Spring Style Book—Sent FREE . 


There are many interesting articles about New York Styles, WRITTEN in the various 
excellent magazines telling the women of America the newest and most becoming fashions— 
But Here is Your Opportunity to Secure the Actual Garments. 


This fascinating “NATIONAL” Style Book is PRACTICAL. It tells you what is new. 
It shows you a full variety of the desirable new styles in all kinds of garments— but fat 
more, it places them within your reach. And that, too, at “NATIONAL” prices. 


Every woman reader of THE SATURDAY EVENING POST owes it to herself to get the 
“NATIONAL” Spring Style Book (sent FREE) and learn about the “ NATIONAL’S” 
Ready-Made Apparel. There is the widest possible variety of styles and a full range of 
prices. So large and so complete are the assortments, and so satisfactory the service given, 
that To-day the ‘““‘NATIONAL” is the Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the 
World —actually selling more Ladies’ Garments than any other house in the World. 


There is a personal meaning in this for you. Such abundant choice of New York 
Styles means that you can dress even more stylishly and becomingly—that you can at the 
same time save money in buying at the “NATIONAL.” Isn’t this YOUR opportunity? 
Shouldn’t you, in your own interest, find out for yourself about the “NATIONAL” by 
writing now for the new and enlarged ““NATIONAL” Style Book pictured on the opposite 
page and sent FREE for the asking? 


We want YOU, we want every reader of THE SATURDAY EVENING POST—every 
woman in America to read what we have to say about the “NATIONAL” Style Book on 
the next page, and then we want YOU to write for YOUR Copy. Because one copy 1S 
YOURS — is intended for you and will be sent you FREE, all postage prepaid, just as soon 
as you send us your name and address. 33 


THE 


“NaTIONAL” MADE-TO-MEASURE Suits 


New York Styles, $7.50 to $35. Expressage Prepaid 


. Write for Spring Style Book and Samples— FREE 


\Make Perfect F itting Suits to Order By Mail— 
re Been Making Them for Twenty-One Years. We Can Fit You 


Ne Say we can make You a perfect fitting Suit from measurements sent by mail —and 
ean just that. Because we have been making Suits in this way for Twenty-One Years 
we have fitted and pleased Half a Million American Women. 


Che “NATIONAL” Style Book shows Fashion Plates of all the desirable New Spring 
Summer Suits and Skirts. You can have any of these Made to Your Measure, from 
/ own choice of over 400 New Materials. 


fou select your Suit from the Style Book. You choose your Material from the Samples 
end you—FREE. We make the Suit to your Measure, guarantee it to fit you perfectly 
‘nd it to you express prepaid, and with our Signed Guarantee Tag, as shown on the oppo- 
page, attached to the suit. We take all the risk. 


Xead what Mrs. Denise writes to the editor of Good Housekeeping. 


DEAR SIR: 


FIFTEEN YEARS ago I ordered my first suit from the “National,” and they have 
made all my suits since. I have sent them dozens of customers, all of whom have been well 

{ pleased. It is my experience that anyone ordering a “ National” suit will be sure of a perfect 
i fit, honest cloth, minute attention to details, and satisfactory style. : 
Pardon me if I seem positive, but I know whereof I speak. I once wore a “ National” 
$25.00 Made-to-Measure suit when a friend of mine had on a suit that cost $115.00 and mine 
was undoubtedly more stylish and chic. 

I wish I could induce all readers of Good Housekeeping to write for the “‘ National” 
{ Style Book, and learn what it means to be really satisfied with one’s clothes. 
| Yours sincerely, MRS. L. C. DENISE, New Kensington, Pa. 


Why not profit by this letter? Why not NOW write for the “ NATIONAL” 
'» Book—Sent Free—and at least find out about the ““ NATIONAL’? 


} 

a want to send this complete ‘‘NATIONAL” Style Book to every 
er of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. We will gladly send YOUR 

| free if you ask for it. 


i Orders Only No Agents or Branch Stores 


l4W. 24th St., New York City 
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This is the “NATIONAL” Style Book We Want to Send You—FREE 


This ‘“NATIONAL” Style Book will be to all womankind the most interesting book 
published this season 

From the “Christy Girl’’ Cover, reproducing in colors a painting made for the “NATIONAL” 
by Mr. Howard Chandler Christy, clear through to the last page, your interest will increase. 


Learn What New York is Wearing and Wear What New York Wears 


Each page contains a style message from New York to 
YOU—shows you in each handsome fashion plate some new 
Style, something of value, some aid to becomingness in 
dress and to economy. And more—it places all these 
fashionable garments at your disposal. 


Two Million Women will receive this Style Book— 
FREE, Will you be one of them? One Copy is 
YOURS, but you need to act NOW —to write 
for it To-day. 

If you wish Samples of 
Materials state the colors 
you prefer. Samples 
are sent only when 
asked for. 
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Money in Moving 


HE superintendent of a New York 
printing office, though working for a 
salary, is reputed to be worth several 

hundred thousand dollars. During the 
year before the panic he sold eighteen 
dwelling-houses in New Jersey, all built on 
his own land and with his own capital or 
credit. Besides, he is a conservative in- 
vestor in Wall Street securities. 

“T was nearly forty years old before I 
saved a dollar,’ he says, ‘working for 
wages and traveling around the country, 
seeing the world and having a good time. 
Then I wanted to get married. That took 
money. I hadn’t any, but managed to 
save $100 before the wedding day. Right 
after our marriage the country struck a 
financial snag, business was brought to a 
standstill, and I had to hunt two or three 
days through New York to find one day’s 
work. This depression, combined with my 
new responsibility, impressed upon me 
something I had never had occasion to 
think about before—the value of a little 
money laid by. So when work grew a bit 
steadier I bought a house for $1700 over in 
Jersey, taking shares in a building and loan 
association to cover the indebtedness. I 
went ahead paying it off, got thoroughly 
interested, worked more regularly than I 
had ever done, and lived economically 
with the help of my wife. In two years we 
owned the place. Somebody came along 
wanting it more than we did, so I sold it for 
$2200. That money was used to buy a lot 
and help build another house, total cost 
$2800. Somebody wanted that, too, after 
we had lived in it a few months, so I sold it 
for $3400. 

‘‘ Hearing a good deal about how quickly 
money was doubled in Wall Street, I took 
this capital and went down into the finan- 
cial district. In those days brokers were 
not very trustworthy. I knew that, and 
didn’t fritter my money away following 
tips or advice. Instead, I used my own 
common-sense, bought carefully on margin 
such securities as I saw were bound to rise 
or fall, and in a few weeks, by following my 
own judgment, personally supervising all 
deals, and being courageous enough to take 
reasonable chances, I succeeded in getting 
rid of the whole $3400. Yes, sir! Lost 
every dollar. 

“Well, I got another job, and imme- 
diately bought a lot on credit for $200, 
giving my personal note. By the time the 
latter came due I was laying plans to build 
another house. Going to the holder of the 
note I asked him to give me a few weeks to 
get a building loan, which he did. This 
house was built with a view to selling it 
at a better profit, if somebody wanted it. 
Sure enough, it was sold to a purchaser 
shortly after we moved in. By that time I 
had grasped the idea of the real-estate 
business, and since then, thanks to the de- 
mand for dwellings around New York, I 
have made money by buying land, borrow- 
ing capital to build, and selling at a profit.”’ 

An interesting side-issue in this plan has 
been its effect on the superintendent’s 
character and earning capacity. As soon 
as he began to save money he found better 
jobs, and when he blossomed out into a 
real-estate operator he-became.a manager 
of men instead of a mechanic working for 
wages. His gauge of employees is today 
largely one of thrift. The man who has 
saved nothing, he believes, is seldom inter- 
ested in his work, and lacks the ambition 
to make a good workman. 


Some Thrifty Newspaper-Men 


Some of the daily newspaper offices in 
New York have mutual sick-benefit and 
loan associations that provide for mem- 
bers in misfortune and keep- out loan 
sharks. These associations have nearly all 
originated in the composing-rooms, among 
printers, and are conducted chiefly by 
mechanics. This plan, followed for sixteen 
years on one newspaper, is quite typical: 

The year is divided into two terms of six 
months-each, ending the last day in De- 
cember and June. Any employee of the 
newspaper corporation, whether a wage- 
earner or salaried one, is eligible for mem- 
bership. = A member takes one or two 
shares; but no more, for sick benefits, 
paying twenty-five cents a week on each. 
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If kept home by sickness he is entitled 
to $7 a week benefit on one share, and 
$10.50 a week on two. The limit is seven 
weeks in any one term. Should a member 
draw seven weeks’ benefits at the end of a 
term, however, he is entitled to continue 
into the following term and draw seven 
weeks more if necessary. 

In addition, money is loaned members 
at the rate of $15 on: two shares, and for 
loan purposes alone members may take 
ten shares, paying the same as for sick- 
benefit shares. Two per cent a week is the 
interest charged on loans. The borrower 
of $15, on two shares, pays back his loan, 
not in a lump sum, but simply by continu- 
ing regular weekly payments on his shares. 
This amounts to fifty cents a week, and he 
would pay it anyway, even if nothing were 
borrowed. In addition, he pays thirty 
cents interest each week until the loan is 
returned, making a total of eighty cents. 
No larger loan is extended on two shares, 
nor any provision made, as is the case in 
some of these associations, for loaning 
money on homes, life insurance and other 
good security. Buta member who has not 
borrowed out of the fund may transfer his 
privilege to a man who wants a second 
loan. Thisis frequently done, and thougha 
member never charges a fellow-workman 
any interest for such a favor, the transfer 
feature is said to furnish an exact gauge of 
the reliability of every workman in the 
office—if he wants to use this privilege he 
must take care of his credit. Such an asso- 
ciation also does away with the difficulty 
many workmen have in refusing small 
loans to others whom they know to be 
shiftless, for when a man wants money he 
can be referred to the association, and if his 
credit isn’t good there, that settles it. 

At the end of each six-month term a 
reserve fund of $200 is set aside to start the 
association on its next term. Then all 
money remaining in the treasury is divided 
evenly among members, borrowers and 
non-borrowers alike. 


How Savings Pay Profits 


For illustration, during the first term in 
1908, eighty-five members paid in $13.50 
apiece on two shares—fifty cents a week for 
twenty-seven weeks. Sick benefits to the 
amount of $265 were paid out during that 
half-year. Yet there was divided among 
members enough money to give each holder 
of two shares $16.52, or a profit of $1.51 a 
share. This profit was made, of course, on 
the interest charged on loans. The only 
other source of income the association has 
is a $2 initiation fee when a new member 
joins, and that is seldom sufficient to pay 
the secretary-treasurer’s salary of $30 a 
term. The secretary-treasurer is a com- 
positor, and his salary constitutes the only 
Item of expense except one other small 
charge for a safe-deposit box in which to 
keep funds and records. The savings- 
banks of New York City refuse to accept 
funds of an association like this, it is said, 
and its balances are hardly large enough to 
warrant deposit ina commercial bank. So 
the money is kept in a safe-deposit box 
and earns no interest. 

As the terms end in the Christmas 
holiday season in winter, and about the 
vacation period in summer, there is usually 
an unusual demand for loans right after the 
six months’ accumulation has been dis- 
tributed. In July, last year, for example, 
members applied for loans aggregating 
$750, to meet which the association had 
only its reserve fund of $200 at the mo- 
ment. This semi-yearly ‘‘peak’’ in the 
demand for loans might be taken care of by 
ending the terms in months when there 
is no unusual demand for loans—say in 
March and September. The secretary- 
treasurer in this case, however, provides the 
extra capital by borrowing of members who 
have cash to spare. Last. July he borrowed 
$550 in that way, paying one per cent a 
week interest to the lenders until fundscame 
in to extinguish the debts one by one. 

At the end of a term, when all loans are 
called in and the books balanced for divi- 
dends, the various transactions practically 
settle themselves, for no matter at what 
period in the six months a member bor- 
rows, his loan is paid back automatically 
at the end of the term provided he is per- 
mitted to skip no payments on his shares. 


Making Ends Meet and 
Putting Something By 


Therefore, losses through fraud are almost 
unknown, the only way in which anybody 
can beat the association being by borrow- 
ing in the middle of the term and abscond- 
ing. That means giving up a good job, 
and nobody does it. 


The Battle of the Dish-Pans 


There are three notion stores in a certain 
town. Their proprietors went to great 
lengths in foolish competition. If Jones 
hung out a twenty-cent dish-pan at eleven 
cents, Brown and Smith immediately cut 
that same article to ten or nine cents. But 
eventually one merchant began to use his 
own judgment. Jones refused to let Smith 
and Brown scare him into offering the 
same leaders. If they fought it out on 
dish-pans he offered an alcohol stove at 
cost. When they met his price on that he 
offered something else. The idea was, that 
one article could not be made an issue for 
all three stores, and Jones wanted to 
draw customers with something different. 

It is not easy to hold to a rule like that 
in the heat of retail competition. But 
Jones did it in this way: 

First, his leaders were as timely and 
attractive as he could make them, and 
instead of offering from stock already in 
the store, as did the others, he bought 
some special goods that they didn’t have. 
Second, if they sold twenty-cent dish-pans 
at ten cents he made it a point to keep 
that particular dish-pan as near regular 
prices as possible, and got twenty if he 
could. If their leaders drew very well he 
might come down to eighteen, or fifteen, or 
even lower. But he tried to keep his prices 
up on their leaders, even though other 
articles were cut; and every week Jones 
roughly figured up how much more actual 
money he had got for their cut-price goods 
than they themselves. The difference, if 
any, was counted as so much gain, and 
handed over to his wife as a savings fund. 

A mechanic died, leaving hardly enough 
money to bury him. His widow, a frugal 
German woman, went out at day-work to 
support five children. The oldest boy was 
ten, the oldest girl nine. Then came two 
boys at seven and five, and the baby sister, 
three years old. The widow kept the three 
elder children in school, the boys helping by 
delivering newspapers, and the girl earning 
a little minding children and doing other 
light work. People gave them clothes and 
broken food, and they got along comfort- 
ably, but with a small margin to spare. 

When the oldest boy was fourteen he 
went to work in an office at $3 a week, 
handing over his newspaper route to the 
third brother. When the oldest girl was 
ready to leave school the family offered her 
two years’ additional education on condi- 
tion that she pay her brother the $1.50 
weekly it would cost them besides, from her 
own small earnings. He was now making 
$5 a week, and this could be done with 
close living. She agreed, spent two years 
more in school, and got a place in an Office, 
too, where she immediately began to pay 
back the $150 debt out of a small salary. 
By that time the elder brother earned 
enough to support the family so that his 
mother need not work so hard. But it was 
agreed that he should not bear further 
cost of education. So the girl’s payments 
on her debt to him were applied week by 
week to keeping the second boy in school 
two years longer. He in turn assumed the 
debt for the third brother’s education, and 
the latter helped the youngest girl. 

German sturdiness undoubtedly entered 
largely into the success of this arrange- 
ment, helped by rare character in the 
mother, who kept.them all together, and 
busy, too. It succeeded progressively— 
the further it went, the better results. The 
oldest boy, who got the least schooling, 
rose to a partnership in business. The 
elder girl, who got more, was an expert 
accountant, and gave up a good salary 
when she married. The second boy 
worked for wages two years after leaving 
school, and then took a course in mechani- 
cal engineering on his own hook. The 
youngest brother became a physician, and 
today has a fine practice, while as for the 
baby sister, she was quite the lady, and 
had hardly started on a working career 
before a nice young man came along and 
married her. 


Air must be driven out, and kept out, ifa 
Low-Pressure Steam heating outfit is 
to do its best work. Air and steam, like 
oiland water,do not mix. Air sneaks into 
the radiator by means of ordinary valves, 
and stops the circulation of steam—acts 
as a cushion in keeping back the steam 
from filling the radiator. Air steals the 
heat you are paying for. There is just 
one way to stop this fuel waste —by 
keeping the air out of radiators and 


piping with 
Vacuum 


N ORWAL L Valves 


They put air out of the system, keep 
it out, and insure full heating value 
of radiators with less coal burned. 


Water, when open to the atmosphere, must 
be heated to 212° before it can boil—but with- 
out air in radiators or piping, water boils 
at 120°, which enables you to get heat from 
your fuel even when the fire lags or when 
the fire is banked. This 
| represents a large saving 
in fuel, usually 15% to 20% 
(many users save as high 


as 40%). 


NORWALL Vacuum Air 
Valves and NORWALL 
Packless Radiator Valves 
when screwed on to your 
radiators in place of the 
ordinary valves enable 
you to steadily keep the 
radiators hot and work- 
ing—in fact, even for a 
few hours after the fire 
accidentally expires. 
Made solely of brass— 
will not wear out. 


Send for free book, ‘‘New 
Aids to Ideal Heating.” 


AMERIGAN RADIATOR (COMPANY 
Write to Dept. G. CHICAGO 
Makers of IDEAL. Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 


OU? SES SRS OMe ole os os ale os 


PORTABLE VACUUM CLEANERS 


Made in Two Sizes for One or Two Operators 
Enokmous Earning Capacity Compared With Investment 
_ Inc ties of over 4000 people, a man with small capital, who 
is energel and stands well m his community and desires to 
establish ermanent, Paying public business, may find 
opportunity for proBtable investment if he will investigate our 
Vacuum Cleaning Equip ments. 

These outfits are honestly mad@=and_they will bring a larger 
teturn than any other legitimate wivestnnaa we know of. 

If interested, write for full particulars. 

We make stationary vacuum equipments foray 
and for any service, Ask for estimates. 


Address PORTABLE DEPARTMENT 


THE BLAISDELL MACHINERY CO., Bradford, Pa. 
SALES OFFICES 

BOSTON, 
10 P. 0. Square 


PATENTS NEY FEE RETURNED 


Send sketch for free search of Patent Office records. Our 
four guide books sent free. How to Obtain a Patent, Fortunes in 
Patents, Patents That Pay and What to Invent (containing list of 
inventions wanted) and prizesforinventions. Patents advertised free. 


NEW YORK, 
90 West Street 


CHICAGO, 
428 Monadnock Bldg. | 


Victor J.Evans & Co., Washington, D. C.(Formerly Evans, Wilkens &Co.) ae 
a ee : 


ur3 books forinventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps. 


. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. 


Sea that PROTECT 
R 


Estab. 1869 


SECURED OR OUR ATTOR- — 


This Beautiful Rocker 


will bring luxury 
and comfort to 
the Library, 
Smoking 
Room, or 
any part of 
the home. 


a) 


It is one 
of the 


Leaders of 


Seal Line 


BY MUELLER & SLACK Co. 


The Bronze 


MADE IN GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. a 


When you know the relation the Bronze Seal 
bears to the Rocker—vyow’l] buy the Rocker. 


We had to make a PERFECT ROCKER 
before we dare put on the seal. 


Every seal has a number—no two altke. 
This means a perfect Rocker. 


Wh ? Because every operative knows 
y: his work is identified—from the 
designer to the man who delivers the 
Rocker to your home. For their own 
protection, all do their very best. 


Rocker No. 2521, illustrated herewith, is our 
leader, and the greatest seller we make. The 
loose, removable seat is entirely stuffed with 
curled horse hair,and the removable back cushion 
is filled with silk floss. It is one of the most 
comfortable rockers ever made, and it will last 
a lifetime. Write today for 


Our Free Style Book 


of the Bronze Seal Line 


It contains much valuable information that 
will help you make your home more beautiful. 
We will also refer you to the nearest dealer 
where you can see and inspect the goods. 


_ Mueller & Slack Co., Dept. 10, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(pronounced ‘‘SAN-PAR-ELL’') 


DRESS SHIRTS 


OULDN’T you like to get 
t a Dress Shirt with a fazlor’s 
fit and in a gentleman’ s package ? 
Sanspareil Dress Shirts are sealed 
by us in a fransparent, dust proof 
paraffine wrapper that keeps each 
shirt snowily white and secure from 
spots, smudges and finger-prints. 
The perfect shirt in the perfect package. 
$1, $1.25, $1.50 and upward 


Ask your dealer for ‘‘SANSPAREIL"’ Dress 

Shirts, Day Shirts, Night Robes and Pajamas. 
Our dainty booklet *‘B’’ ‘‘ THE WELL- 
SHIRTED MAN"’ sent /vee, if you write. 


MILLEN, AIKENHEAD & CO., 
814 Broadway, New York 


Has stood all tests in all climates 
for15 years. Don’t experiment, 
‘get certainty. Geta 
SUCCESSFUL 

Incubatorand Brooder. Anybody 
Ccanoperatethemandmake money 
et us prove it to you. Booklet 
Toper Care and Feeding o 
Chicks, DucksandTurkeys,'’10c. 


Poultry paper, 1 year, 10c. Write for free catalog. 
MOINES INCUBATOR CO. ,548 2nd St., Des Moines, Ia. 


Typewriter Bargains 


$10.00 and up. Many in use less than 
sixty days; are good as new; we guar- 
antee them. Write us before you buy. We 
have all makes at biggest bargains ever 
offered, shipped subject to examination. 

McLAUGHLIN TYPEWRITER EX. 
301 Ozark Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 


‘AN’T YOU WRITE WELL? 


ten fill out $1.00 worth of my Patented Pen Practice 
f (either slant, medial or vertical) and if not materially 
nefited, return all to me and get your $1.00 back at once. 

ALTER THOMSON, Box 55, FARGO, N.D. 


WORLD’S BEST INCUBATOR 


| 


« 
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Sense and 
Nonsense 


When the Ghost Walked 


OHN SHARP WILLIAMS was de- 
claiming against the atrocity of one of 
the rules of the House of Representa- 
tives. He wasripping it up and across, slash- 
ing right and left, and was much in earnest. 
“But,” interposed Representative Sereno 
E. Payne, of New York, the Republican 
floor leader, ‘‘you are yourself a member 
of the Committee on Rules, as I understand 
ite 
“T am,” said Williams, “nominally.” 
“The gentleman attends the meetings of 
the committee, unless I am mistaken,” 
persisted Payne. 
“T am allowed to attend the séances,”’ 
replied Williams, ‘‘but nobody consults me 
about the spiritualistic materializations.”’ 


Right After School 


I know where’s the happiest Kingdom in all 
of the world I have seen, 

No bigger than Grandfather's orchard, and 
all of it’s grassy and green, 

It has but a few dozen people, the happiest 
youngsters alive, 

Tis ruled by a Princess of seven and one 
little soldier of five; 

There’s one little crown made of daisies and 
one little sword of tin, 

And one little drum that goes rolling betimes 
with a terrible din; 

You'd think that a war was beginning by all 
of the noise that is made, 

When, really, it’s only the army declaring 
itself on parade. 


In all of the bounds of the Kingdom there 
isn’t a book or a chore; 

The reign of the Princess begins when the 
schoolday is over at four ; 

Her castle with turrets and towers is right 
near a big apple tree. 

It isn’t a visible castle, but if you were there 
you could see ; 
And ij you should chance to be looking that 
way when the proud Princess comes, 
You'd see a bold soldier go marching and hear 
a fierce rattle of drums, 

You'd see loyal subjects and happy, with no 
thought of table or rule, 

You'd want to belong to the Kingdom—the 
Kingdom of Right-Ajter-School! 


It’s really a well-behaved people—they put 
by their slates and their books 

And have little use for an army except as a 
matter of looks ; 

But nobody dares say addition, division, 
subtraction—tf you 

Should mention a one of these subjects the tin 
sword would run you right through! 

But you can say swinging or jumping or 
jollow-my-leader, nor fear 

You break any law of the country—and if 
from your window you hear 

A chorus of voices and laughter, when 
evening grows twilit and cool, 

You'll know ‘tis the music they make in the 
Kingdom of Right-After-School! 


There’s not a sad heart in the Kingdom, nor 
ever or ever a tear, 

And all of the sorrows of schooldays are lost 
or forgotten in here; 

The make-believe fairies go singing with 
songs that are wondrously sweet ; 

The green turf is flecked with white dresses 
and patters with fast-flying feet; 

It’s just between School’s-Out and Teatime— 
an hour or so oj the day, 

And ojten I see them there crowning with 
daisies the Princess of Play; 

Then some one calls: “‘Supper-time, Chil- 
dren!’’—when evening grows twilit and 
cool. 

It fades from my sight till tomorrow—the 
Kingdom of Right-Ajter-School! 

—J. W. Foley. 


A Sunday Exception 


\hess chief of police of a Western city in 
which all the saloons had been forced 
to close on Sunday met on the street a 
citizen who inquired: ‘‘How about the 
saloons, Chief? All closed, I guess.” 

“Yes,’’ the chief replied, ‘‘they are all 
closed but one, a little bit of a place, up 
near St. ’s church. We let him sthay 
open; shure, he don’t do annything durin’ 
the week.” 


Other styles 
$10 to $250 


Victor IV 
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** W hy, that is the real thing—you can’t 
tell it from the actual human voice!”’ 


That’s what people say every day, upon hearing the Vicior. 
And when their amazement is over they further exclaim, ‘‘I never knew the Victor 


was like that!’’ Do you know what the Victor is like? 


You owe it to yourself to hear it. Any Victory dealer will 
gladly play any Victor music you want to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


“To get best-results, use only Vic t 
A complete list of new Victor Records for February will be found in the 


Holds 20,000 Letters 12 
And Holds Them Right, for 


This famous example of Weis construction 
is built for hard service, handsome 
appearance, and greatest conve- 
nience. Keeps your correspond- 
ence always accessible. (Price 

is f.o.b. factory.) 


Seven Kinds of Drawers 

are made for this file, for 

card index, checks, 
documents, etc. 

\\ Roller Bearings 

\. Dust Proof 

Solid Oak 


New » 
Sie 


\ 
Desk—A Complete Office 


Gives you just the filing systems \Q 
you need —and these only. Seven 
kinds of drawers to select from. 


No. 444.—TYPE. 
WRITER DESK, same 
Style but correct height for 


machine and with $14 50 
e 


drawer on one 
side only . 


Get Poste 


} will ship direct from our factory at these prices, f.o.b. Monroe. 
Write today for catalog. 


The W& Mfg. Co. 


Fs 


68 Union Street 
Monroe, Mich. 


Si tee : 
February numbe 
Munsey’s, Scribner's, McClure’s, Century, Everybody’s, and March Cosmopolitan. 


on Weis office furniture and laber saving conve- 
niences. Your dealer will show,you these files, or we 


Filing Systems. 
(free) your Catalog. 


1S MASTERS VOICE, 
REG. U.S.PAT, OFF, Os 


Patent 
Applied for 


Sle | 
Mfg. Co, 
68 Union St., Monroe, Mich. 


I want to get posted on Weis 
Please send me 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


The world’s foremost Health Resort in physiological and 
dietetic methods. 200 kinds of baths; large indoor Palm 
garden, swimming pools, electricity, massage, Swedish move- 
delicious unequaled health 
cuisine, trained nurses. Delightful dining room on top floor, 
Luxurious modern appointments. Perfectwarmth. Invigora- 
ting Michigan climate, 860 feet above sea level. The ideal place 
to rest, recuperate and build up permanent health. Beautiful 
Souvenir Portfolio FREE. Box 75, Battle Creek, Mich. 


of 


ments, mechanical vibration, 


today as 25 years ago, 
—not a simple twist! 


“Jubilee Year” 
-, Page Fence 


Page Fence is woven just the same 
A real triple knot 
Page Fence is made of 


High Carbon Steel of double the tensile strength 
and elasticity of common fence wire. 


Page Catalog—‘‘Jubilee Edition ”—SENT FREE! 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co. 


Box 89X 
Adrian, Michigan 
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Try It On 


STEAKS 


Epicures declare a steak is 
not complete without 


LEA& PERRINS 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roast 


Meats, Chops, Game, Gra- 
vies, Chafing Dish Cook- 
ing, Welsh Rarebit and 
Salad Dressings 
are greatly im- 
proved byits use. 


Imitations of Lea & 
Perrins Sauce have 
met with no suc- 
cess. The original 
Worcestershire fills 
every requirement. 


Unequaled as 
a Digestive. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, 
Agts., New York. 


200 Insures mealtime 

auaa comfort for the sick 
Why bother with an inconvenient old style 
tray and risk spilling the patient’s food, 


when it is so much easier and nicer to use 


a “Pierce Adjustable Folding Lap Table” ? 


The Pierce Table is constructed so as to be 
perfectly rigid and positively secure—allow- 
ing freedom and comfort for the patient and 
adding to the enjoyment of the meal. Can be 
adjusted in many different ways. Absolutely 
no danger of rocking, tilting or spilling. 

By a simple adjustment readily arranged for 
a card, lunch, writing, reading and sewing 
table. Beautifully finished in white enamel, 
ebony or oak. Nickel mountings, yet very 
light. Table 18”x24”, weighs under 3 lbs. 
Sent anywhere in United States pre- 
paid, on receipt of a $2 Bill, which will 

be promptly refunded if you do not 
find 100 dollars’ worth of comfort 
from its use. 

Special proposition to dealers and hospitals. 


Pittsburgh Manufacturing & 

Specialty Co. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Descriptive 


circular on 
request. 


Going to Build? 


Neponset Waterproof and Air Tight Building Paper on 
walls beneath clapboards or shingles means a yearly saving 
of one-third in heating cost. It makes rooms comfortable and 
healthy, and free from draughts and dampness. 


Neponset Black Waterproof 
Building Paper 


See that it is used on your house. Write for booklet, 
“Comfortable Homes,’’ it tells the story you ought to know. 


A bungalow, garage, barn, or any kind ofa building, from a 
poultry house to a factory, needs a good roofing—one easy to 
apply, that will prove durable and attractive— will not leak. 
No trouble to those who use Paroid Roofing. It is absolutely 
unaffected by any climatic extremes. 


Paroid Roofing 


has stood the test of time. Our booklet ‘‘Paroid Proofs’’ will 
tell you why it is the best. Write for itand free sample. 


F, W. BIRD & SON, 230 Mill Street, E. Walpole, Mass. 
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Ellis Parker Butler 


HE author of The Thin Santa 

Claus, whose humorous stories 
have been appearing in this maga- 
zine for some years, is at work (so 
he writes) on a doll’s house for his 
female kid. “‘The pose attempts to 
catch,’’ Mr. Butler explains, ‘‘my half- 
interested attitude when I am inter- 
rupted at my work by some publisher 
who dashes in to offer me a million 
dollars for my next book.” 


Harry Snowden Stabler 


R. STABLER, who is engaged 

in the banking business in 
Baltimore, has lately taken to writing 
short stories, on the ground that it is 
the least harmful and most remunera- 
tive form of indoor exercise. His 
stories of Judy Mason have already 
given Mr. Stabler a reputation that 
many a writer has worked years for. 


PHOTO. BY FREU 036000 


James H. Collins 


N UNFLATTERING portrait of 
a man whose business it is to 
write about business —and he does it 
just a little better than anybody else. 
The fountain pen in the middle fore- 
ground is used merely for literary 
effect. 
Mr. Collins always uses a type- 
writer. 


PHOTO, BY CLINEDINST, WASHINGTON, D.C 


Samuel G. Blythe 


NLIKE Mr. Collins, Mr. Blythe 

does not use a typewriter: he 
abuses it. Mr. Blythe’s typewriter 
is the first one placed on the market 
and was given to Mr. Blythe on his 
first Christmas, a trifle over forty 
years ago. The letters all run to- 
gether and the editors separate them 
into words of appropriate length. Mr. 
Blythe lives in Washington, when 
he doesn’t live in New York or 
Chicago. For some years he was 
Washington correspondent for the 
New York World, and managed the 
destinies of The Gridiron Club, of 
which he is an ex-president. 


Harris Dickson, of Vicksburg, Miss. 


UDGE DICKSON was the first to 
point out, in a series of papers 
which appeared in this magazine, the 
significance of the Prohibition move- 
ment in the South. Judge Dickson is 
not fishing; the pole is a mountain 
stick and the creel contains his lunch- 
eon. He is sitting on the summit of 
Grandfather Mountain, N. C. 
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Cream of : 
Corn Soup é 
Corn Fritters - 


Zz 


Corn Chowder 
And many other tasty, — 
delicious dishes can be made fro 


PARTS 
SUGAR 
CORN: 


Eaten by itself, it’s the best there is. 
and when used as the base for oth 
dishes, it gives them a richness ang 
exquisite flavor that cannot bea 


proached in any other brand. - 


In Paris Sugar Corn you can get th 
true natural flavor of the finest swe 
corn in the world—nothing added- 
nothing taken away. } 


In no other locality is it possibl 
equal that we grow in the State of Main 


We select the choicest seed and supe 
vise every stage of growth, the harves 
and the packing, all with the utmost car 


If you could know the thought a1 
skill that are devoted to suppleme 
Nature’s best in bringing our Paris Cor 
to your table, you wou 
understand why it is so f 
superior to any other th 
you can buy. a 


Our illustrated book, ‘‘ Five Foo 
Ready to Serve,’ tells about so: 
other good New England produ 
for the table which we make. Itw 
interest you. We shall be pleas 
to send it free on request. 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO., _ Portland, 1 


He: 
1s 
x, 
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had your name on, thus, it 
wouldn’t stay lost; wouldn’t 
be taken by mistake; wouldn’t 
be kept when borrowed. 
LNAME-ON is a close-roll umbrella of high- 
lustre, waterproof gloria silk that won’t split, 
with a rubber-enameled steel frame that won’t 
rust, break or work loose, guaranteed for 1 year. 
_ 28 size (men’s and women’s) $2.50; 26 size ~ 
(women’s) $2.00. Your name and address woven ~ 
in free with any color silk desired. Orders filled ~ 
, same day received. Delivery prepaid in United 
* States. Money back if not satisfactory. 

Write for catalog of handles and silks. 
Oldest Umbrella House in America. Founded 182 


WILLIAM H. BEEHLER, 
204 W. Lexington Street, Baltimore, 


A combination suit of knicker! 
trousers and blouse with inner 
forming a complete suit —‘‘All 
The inner waist gives permanent 
effect and has extensions for gé 
Buttons in front— little chap ca’ 
himself. Washable, fast color fabr: 
gray, blue, brown and red Khaki, 
and Gingham, stripes and checks. 
2% to 8 years. 4 
Suit complete, postpaid, $1.00, if: 
dealer hasn’tit. Give boy’s age. 
refunded if not satisfactory. 
catalog of boys’ play and wash 


Frederick H. Sprague 
64 Main Street, Orange, ™ 


PATENTED 


The first Derby made in America was a 


S caK 
HATS for MEN 


Me eS 
VGA 


+ 
Vint: Ba 
Ae) 


_ Knapp-Felt hats are made in 


a variety of smart shapes. 


_ _Knapp-Felt DeLuxe hats are Six Dollars, Knapp- 
_ Felts are Four Dollars, everywhere. 


Write for The Hatman 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 
| 840 Broadway, New York 


Why Help to Make 
the Plumber Rich? 


Ninety per cent 
of trouble with 
plumbingisdueto 
stoppage in waste 
pipes. — Partial 
| stoppages are 
even worse than 
j complete, for 
| there the collect- 
ed matter lies un- 
J noticed to breed 
noxious gases. — 
Headaches and 


fevers are the re- 
sult.—Don’t send 
for the Plumber ! 
He will tinker, 
| hammer, cut and 
i saw, andthen sub- 
U mit a bill that’s 
) fierce.—Geta 
| Little Giant Household Pump, which is guaranteed to re- 
} movethe most obstinate obstructions from and thoroughly 
clean all pipes leading from Kitchen Sinks, Wash Basins, 
Bath Tubs, Lavatories, Refrigerators, Hotel and Saloon 
Wash Boxes. Soda Fountains, etc. 

Noskill at all required.—Y ou just place pump over opening 
of pipe and work piston up and down as you would a bicycle 
pump, and pipe is free in a jiffy.— Wo bucket or hose or any 
other tool reqguired.—The Little Giant is made of polished 
brass, with attachments of pure rubber, and will last a lifetime. 


THIRTY DAYS TRIAL OFFER 

Your waste pipes ought to be cleaned twice a month,—J 
know my pump will pay for itself every time it is used.— 
I will send it, all attachments complete and express prepaid, 
on receipt of regular price of $4.00.— Keep it for 30 days, 
then if you are not delighted, send pump back and your 
money will be refunded. — Send $4.00 to-day in bank draft, 
registered letter or express or post-office money order.— 
_ Booklet free. —Men representatives wanted in 
| all large cities.—Particulars free. 


_ J. E. KENNEDY, 41 Park Row, New York 


Motor Boats 
and Motors 


“Always Dependable” 


Superior to all others for Safety, 
Comfort, Durability and Speed. 
(ur 24 years’ experience enables 


us to give you the best for 
the least money. 38 sizes 
_ and styles of Motor Boats 
ranging in price from 
$75.00 to $4,000.00. Motors 
only, 2 to 20 H. P. 
Knocked Down Boat 
Frames with Machinery. 
Row Boats and Canoes. 
Write today for full particu- 
lars, We can save you money. 


PIERCE ENGINE CO., *™x'y;secu44" 


Racine, Wis. 


SIEGEL COOPER CO., New York City, Eastern Agents 


Prevents Decay : 


| Dentists advise ifs use. 
All Druggists, 25 Cents. 


| Trial Size Can and Booklet Sent on 
ie Zs receipt of Five Cents. 
McKesson & Robbins, 91-97 Fulton St., New York. 


_ YOUNG MEN 
_—_— S86 years old. Has railroad 


from Chicago for business practice. Can earn 
if desired. Illustrated booklet free. Write today. 


ve tine’s School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


Wanted tolearn Telegraphy. 
Graduates assisted. School 
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DEADHEADS 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


stingy with applause, most liberal with 
criticism. The débutante deadhead, before 
the habit is fixed, may conceivably recover 
and once more purchase tickets with real 
money. But the habitual deadhead would 
rather die than pay to see a show. Crede 
experto! 

I once knew a chronic deadhead whose 
only claim to indulgence in the dramatic 
world was based on the fact that he framed 
the pictures in the lobby of a theater in 
1904, but who had nevertheless, somehow, 
got himself placed on the free list. And 
one night I came upon him in the lobby of 
a theater, with his wife, declaiming loudly 
against the moral tone of the play. The 
box-office man in any playhouse can tell 
you sad tales of the deadheads. According 
to him, they are all deaf, for every one 
when he presents his pass to secure the 
seat coupons remarks: ‘ My hearing isn’t 
very good. Won’t you please put me down 
front?’’ A box-office man recently told me 
he had heard this request just fifty times 
that day. 

“T thought your show was a success,” 
said I. 

“Oh, I don’t call fifty passes a day bad 
this year,’’ said he. ‘‘The press agent next 
door had to get a rubber stamp to sign 
passes with. He was threatened with 
neuritis.” 

Every night ata theater, inthe manager’s 
little office, a process takes place at nine 
o’clock known as counting up. All the 
ticket stubs dropped by the door man into 
his box are dumped out and sorted into 
piles, which are carefully counted. One 
pile consists of the tickets sold for the full 
price, the others of the tickets or passes 
(always punched or stamped for identifica- 
tion) which have been sold at reduced rates 
or given away. The size of these latter piles, 
in almost every theater in New York this 
season, should give the managers food for 
thought. It might well inspire them with 
the reflection that perhaps they have built 
about all the theaters New York can sup- 
port for a while. It might even lead them 
up to the brilliantly imaginative idea that 
they could wisely devote some energy to 
putting on better plays in those theaters 
they already have. If the deadhead can 
bring this happy result about he has not 
lived in vain. 


A WAITING 
PATRIOT 


(Continued from Page 4) 


all right, but to bring me a piece of apple 
pe: too. He went away and pretty soon 

rought the oysters around. Meantime, 
the room filled up with men in dress suits 
and ladies in low-cut dresses, and the 
orchestra played, and everything was 
lively and pleasant. The men and women 
laughed and talked, and the waiters came 
hurrying in with big silver plates full 
of dishes. I couldn’t help thinking how 
much better it was to be in Washington, to 
live here and be a part of all this high life, 
instead of staying back home and working. 
I was glad I had made such a success of 
politics, although my father-in-law and my 
wife always insisted I would never get 
anything out of it. 

When I had eaten those oysters I made 
up my mind I had never had_any real 
oysters before, and the soup was fine. Then 
they brought in the steak, a great, thick, 
juicy one, such as I had read about but 
hadn’t tasted, and the potatoes O’Brien 
with red peppers in them, and some crinkly 
kind of salad, and I ate more than I ever 
did in my life. At that, I didn’t get away 
with half the steak, but I couldn’t go any 
further than I did. I thought the cheese 
was a bit smelly, but I noticed the people 
at the next table had some like it and I 
tasted a little. Instead of bringing me a 
big cup of coffee they gave me a little cup, 
but not until I had nibbled at my pie. 
That was surely a big chunk of pie, and 
they had sprinkled powdered sugar all over 
it to make it tasty. Well, I did the best I 
could with it and drank my coffee and told 
the waiter to bring me a cigar. 

“What kind of a cigar?” he asked. 
‘““Oh,” I said, ‘‘I am not particular. Bring 
me a good one.” He brought me a long, 
black one, about as big around as your first 
finger, and said it was a “fancy tale” or 


A tag affords a 
convenient handle 
for the expressman, espe- 
cially in wet weather. But 
unless the tag is of extra 
tough stcck with reinforced 
eyelet, somethingisboundto 
give way—ifit’sa Dennison 
Tag, zt won’t be the tag, for 
a Dennison Tag is bound 
to hold. 


> 


Shipping Tags 


in their various grades are the World’s Standard of Tag Quality. 


Merchants and shippers everywhere are comin 
more that it pays to use the best tag obtainable— 


to realize more and 
ennison’s. True tag 


economy lies not in buying the cheapest tag, but in securing a tag that will 
deliver the goods to their destination in any stress of weather, regardless of 


rain, sleet or snow. 


While it is generally better economy to use Dennison’s Standard Ship- 
ping Tags, still there are occasions when a tag of lower grade will answer 
all requirements. For such purposes Dennison makes several grades of 


low priced tags suited for Zocad use. 


In addition to the regular lines of Shipping Tags, Dennison makes tags 
suitable for every purpose and every business. 


Baggage, Railroad and Steamship, Barbed, Cloth, Christmas, Cut Glass, Dry 
Goods, Fish, Glove and Hosiery, Hook, Household, Jewelers’, Key, Linen, 
Luggage (Perforated), Meat, Merchandise, Metal Rim, Numbered, Parch- 
ment, Printed, Shoe, Tourist, Tag Envelopes, Clasp Envelope Tags, etc., etc. 


Stationers and Printers everywhere will supply you with Dennison Tags of any 


description. Ask your dealer. 


Address Dept. *‘17"' at our nearest store. 


Dennioon Mlanufadmring Sompany 
The Tag Makers 


BOSTON 
26 Franklin St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1007 Chestnut St. 


NEW YORK 
15 John St. 
18 and 15 27th St., West 


(A new Dennison Store) 


CHICAGO 
128 Franklin St. 


WINTER CHICKS 


bring bigmoneyin the spring, 
when everybody wants broil- 
ersand fryers. Queen Incuba- 
tors and Brooders hatch and 
raise Winter Chicks success- 
fully. Five sizes, $8 to $18.50. 
We pay freight. Five year 
guaranty. 90 Days’ Free 
Trial. Write today for Free 
Catalog. Queen Incubator 
Co., Box 77, Lincoln, Neb. 


5 ACRE FARMS, 


$100 


NEAR ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
$5 DOWN $5 MONTHLY 


Right in a locality where people are making big successes raising 
fruit, berries, truck, vegetables, poultry and squabs. Fertile soil, 
pure water, good roads. Healthful, mild climate puts produce early 
in market for fancy prices. 3 mainline railroads; fine shipping facil- 
ities to Atlantic City, Philadelphia and New York markets. Two 
large towns, all conveniences, nearby. Title perfect and guaranteed. 
Write for booklet. Daniel Frazier Co., 682 Bailey Bldg.,Phila.,Pa. 
ee 


MEMORY THE BASIS 
OF ALL KNOWLEDGE 


You are no greater intellectually 

than your memory. Easy, increases 

= income ; gives ready memory for faces, 

TO REMEMBER” names, business, studies, conversation; 
Write today develops will, public speaking. 

DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 932 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 


qu SE 


dealers’ profits. 


Kalamazoo stove or range on 


360 DAYS’ APPROVAL 


direct from our factory at actual factory prices. 
reputation or gives better satisfaction. 
We pay the freight. 

Send a Postal for Catalogue 

For Coal or Wood Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue No. 152. 

For Gas Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue No. 808. 

Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Our patent oven thermometer inakes baking 


ST. LOUIS 
413 North 4th St. 


were made to Civil 


46,712 Appointments Service places during the 


past year. Good life positions at $840 to $1,500 

per year. Excellent opportunities for young 
people. Thorough instruction by mail. Write for our 
Civil Service Annourcement, containing full informa- 
tion about all government examinations and questions 
recently used by the Civil Service Commission. 


Columbian Corresp. College, Washington, D.C. 


are in demand everywhere at good wages. 
They have short hours. By our method of Ee 
instruction we make youaskilled, practical Be sé D ee 
plumber inafewmonths,sothat youwillbe ae 
able to fill a good position or conduct a busi- 
ness of your own. Write for free catalog. 
ST. LOUIS TRADES SCHOOL 
4442 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


S outhern California 


Best place on earth to plant money 
and watch it grow and grow with 
it. Enclose 5c. in stamps for reli- 
able information. Address 

Dept. A, Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles,Cal. 


No stove or range has a higher 
You run no risk. You save all * 
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Copyright 1909 
SOCIETY BRAND Clothes 
are principally intended for Young Men 
and Men Who Stay Young. They are 
the highest achievement in the art 
of ready-made clothing. Permanent 
crease (patented) in all trousers. 


Designed and made in Chicago by 
Alfred Decker & Cohn, 317 Franklin St. 
Distributed through the better clothiers. 
Portfolio *‘B"’ free upon request. 


Society AX) Brand 


EN 
@ Dp 
BUY A Guaranteed 
LEATHER BELT 


You can’t afford to buy un- , x 


reliable belting that no- / /# 
body backs up — f 
Reliance belting is guar- 4 


anteed, and if it p= 


—t 


should go wrong 
we make it right — 

We can afford to guaran- 
tee it because we spare no 
pains or expense in the 
inaking — 

We cut it from the choi- 
cest center stock of No. 1 
Packer hides—no shoulders 
or belly—oak tanned by the 
long process. 

Skilled hand labor and the most im- 
proved machinery combine toturn out a 
flawless product. For instance, curry- 
ing, cutting and selecting—all particu- 
lar work —is done by experts dy hand. 

Scarfing, feather edging, joining are 
done by modern machines that work , Pere 
with infinitely greater exactness than | j 
the most practiced hand. But that’s | 


only a single one of many points Ee 
| RELIANCE | 


: that go to make the name 


mean so much on a belt. We can’t @ 
tell you all the others here, but write 
us and we'll go into details and advise 
you what size and ply belt will do 
your work most effectively. 
We also manufacture four 
other brands that are equally as good as 
Reliance for specific purposes. 
Don’t experiment with belts. 
man or manufacturer can afford to. It means fearful loss before 
you get through. Specify Reliance—the guaranteed belt—and 
save needless expense and trouble. 
Write for book today and learn more about Reliance superiority. 


Chicago Belting Co. 34.80% Chicago 


TAMPS! Our Leader: 1000 stamps, many 

varieties, incl. Malay, Newfoundland, Philippines, 
Comoro, Congo, etc., only 15c. Stamp Album, 
coupons, large new list, bargain lists all Free! 
Agents Wanted 50%. We Buy Stamps. 


E, J. Schuster Co., Dept. 29, St. Louis, Mo. 


No mill 


ET 
LY oD 


EXT ENDEDGMMIMIMIMIN &. FOLDED A Cata- 
I 
Free 


cme Folding Canvas Boat Co., Miamisburg, Ohi 
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some such name. It was stronger than I 
usually smoke, but it was a corker, and I 
sat and smoked it and listened to the music 
and watched the people, and thought how 
perfectly dumb and foolish I would have 
been if I hadn’t cashed in for my political 
work and accepted a place in the Govern- 
ment at the hands of Mr. Taft. 

After I had finished my cigar I asked the 
waiter how much I owed him, and he 
handed me a long strip of pasteboard, with 
all the things I had had written on it and 
the amount stamped opposite each item 
with arubberstamp. Down atthe bottom, 
in red ink, was the total: Four dollars and 
fifty-five cents. ‘Here,’ I said to the 
waiter, ‘“‘there’s some mistake about this. 
I have got the bill for some party of four 
instead of mine.’”’ The waiter said that 
wasn’t so, and pointed out the writing, 
which mentioned the things I had. It gave 
me a jolt. They charged two dollars for 
that steak, and I never paid more than 
seventy-five cents for a steak before in my 
life, and then only when I went to Chicago, 
where they robbed the delegates. And 
the pie cost twenty-five cents and that cigar 
forty-five cents! It was highway robbery 
and I threatened to tell the proprietor 
about it, but the head waiter, who had been 
watching me all through the meal, came 
over and pointed out the things on the bill- 
of-fare with the prices, which were just the 
same as I found on my bill. 

I paid it, but I made up my mind that, 
until I got to drawing salary, I would find 
a cheaper place to eat. As I was going out 
to the lobby I thought I would inquire 
about the price of my rooms. I went over 
to the desk and said to the clerk, careless- 
like: ‘‘By the way, what is the price of 
those rooms of mine?’”’ ‘‘What room have 
you?” asked the clerk, who didn’t seem to 
recognize me as a guest who had come 
in that afternoon. ‘‘ Rooms,” I corrected 
him. ‘I am here, as I told you this after- 
noon, to assume my duties in a high official 
position after March fourth, and I have 
rooms 901 and 902.”” ‘‘Oh!”’ he said, kind 
of bored, ‘‘the price of those rooms is 
fifteen dollars a day.’’ “‘A day?’’ I yelled. 
“You mean a week.” ‘“‘No,”’ he said, very 
chilly, ‘‘I mean fifteen dollars a day. Do 
the rooms not suit you?”’ 

That knocked the breath out of me, so I 
couldn’t say anything but ‘‘ Perfectly.’’ 

I walked away and sat down to think it 
over. I figured it was almost two months 
to inauguration, when I would begin to 
draw pay, and I knew I couldn’t stand 
that, so I decided to go to some other hotel 
next day. After I got my place, though, it 
would be all right, and I would probably 
stay in that hotel until my wife and the 
children came on. 

While I was sitting on one of the leather 
sofas a fellow with a dress suit and a high 
hat and a kind of an overcoat that seemed 
to me to be mostly sleeves came and sat 
down beside me, and we got into a con- 
versation. He told me he was here follow- 
ing up a French spoliation claim that had 
been in his family for a hundred years, 
and that he hoped to get it paid this year. 
He said it would be easy money when he 
got it. All the time that fifteen dollars a 
day was running through my mind, and I 
finally said: ‘‘ Pretty steep charges at this 
hotel, ain’t they?” 

“That depends on how you look at it 
and what you are doing. By the way,” he 
asked, “‘may I be so bold as to ask your 
business here?” 

“T am here to accept a position under 
President Taft,” I replied, “‘and, pending 
his inauguration, to look over the ground 
and familiarize myself with Washington 
and the duties of my new position.” 

‘What is your position to be?”’ he asked. 

“Well,” I said, ‘“‘I haven’t exactly de- 
cided as yet, but it is to be something 
good. However, as I am to be here for 
some weeks, I think I shall move to a 
quieter place, where there isn’t so much 
show and ostentation.”’ 

“T would, too,’”’ he advised. ‘‘ You may 
have to wait longer than you expect. Of 
course, it makes a good impression to stay 
at this hotel, but there is a way to beat it. 
You can move to a cheaper place and 
come around here and sit in the lobby, and 
it will amount to the same thing. That’s 
the way most of us do.” 

That word ‘‘cheaper”’ jarred on me, but 
I decided I would think it over. 


4 passenger, 

inside operated } 
Brougham, the 
ideal all-the- 
year-round car 


The town car you 
will eventually buy 


Anyone Can Drive It 


Learn in fifteen minutes. You start it or stop it 
with one lever. Just the car for business calls, 
shopping and the theater. No foot pedals to 
confuse. Stops instantly or starts at once at high 
speed, both vzfa//y important in a fown car. 


The Columbus Electric is lighter than any other — from 100 to 500 pounds lighter. 
Weight wears out tires and cuts down the life of a battery. Light weight is one 3 
reason why the Columbus Electric lasts so much longer and costs so much less to oe 
maintain than other electrics. Cost of upkeep less than a horse. The famous \ 
exide batteries are our standard equipment. 

Our cars are being run by owners in every state. Let us refer you to users. 
Write today for 1909 catalogue showing 4 passenger and 2 passenger styles; 
opened and closed Brougham and Stanhopes with Victoria top, and we shall sen 
you name of agent in your locality. 


THe Cotumsus Buccy Co. 


Established 1870 380-450 Dublin St., CoLtumsus, Onto 


thy ° e 

y, No mixing 

yy - Ready for use. 

= Rats and mice 
leave choicest 
food for it. 
Die in open 
air seeking 
water. Dry, 
clean; never 
leaves a mark, 


Rat Bis-Kit 


All Druggists— 
15 centsabox. If 
yours hasn't it, 
send us 25 cents 
for one box or 60 
cents for three 
boxes, delivered 
prepaid. 

THE RAT BISCUIT Co. 

10 N. Limestone St, 
Springfield, O. 


Make Money Making Extracts 


| I teach you the Synthetic Process for manufac- 


Direct from Factory to you. E 


i 202 $1875 Size 79x30 ing, Complete : 
Quartered Oak Davenport, "sce $42 


Don’t pay profits to dealers and middlemen—it 
only adds to the cost, not the Value of furniture. Buy 
“Come-packt”? Sectional Furniture, direct from our 
factory, and pay but one profit. Every Dollar brings you a dollar's 
worth of Actual Furniture 
Value. Write Now for catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL MFG. CO. 
214 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


EDDING INvimanions 


Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. 
Latest styles, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere. 
Visiting Cards, 100 50c; with case75c. Write for samples. 


THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 8. Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


SECTIONAL 


‘COME-PACK 


neace FURNITURE «an~ 


GO 


turing Domestic Flavoring Extracts. No ageing 
necessary; no machinery required; very inexpen- 
sive. Easy to learn and the kitchenof evenings your 
“laboratory ;”? big profits; my plan is a winner. 


GEO. L. COLBURN, Pekin, IIl. 


IT’S HERE AT LAST 


ene Seems, Anew practicable collar button 


m » One that cannot hurt the 
\ neck. It lies flat when in 

‘. \ use and causes no inconve- 
Patented “Sa nience whatever. ‘Just It” 
SIO is the one and guaranteed to 
®) please. If your dealer can’t supply you, 
send his name and 10cforsample, postpaid. 


“Just It” Collar Button Co., Dayton, 0. 


Mental Figuring Primitive 


Hoe” brain-racking, slow, uncertain! Are you 
paying brain wages for finger (physical) work? 
There is no economy in letting your bookkeeper 
and bill clerks consume valuable time poring over 
fussy figures. What they need is a constant safe- 
guard and assistant. 


mca om plo meter.owes> 
In A Class By Itself”: 


Comptometer renders an even more valuable service. Twenty-two years on the ma 
Fully guaranteed. We should like to send you a Comptometer for free trial, U.S. or Can 
No obligation to buy, no express charges. Write for literature. ' 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 853 North Paulina Street, Chicago, Ill. 


sy SHORT STORIES — 1c. to Sc. a word. We 
fy sell stories, plays, and book Manu pts, 
H On commission; we criticize and revise them 
Hand tell you where to sell them. bg 
taught by 


62 Wri and Journalism mail. 
iG Send for free booklet, ‘‘Writing for Profit”; 


tells how. The National Press Association, 
67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. if 
A novel and 


wR Raise Money tyinepianior 
raising money for churches, clubs, ho 
pitals, and charitable organizations. 
risk to run. Write for details of plai 


Anderson Mfg. Co., Dept. S, Elyria, 


‘ 
s. 
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Why Paint Cracks 


TARTER URE WHITE LEAD, when mixed with 


/ pure and the desired tints, forms a perfect com- 
nation—PAINT. Just as sugar and water form syrup. 
When applied to a building, this combination produces a 
nooth, elastic film which expands and contracts with the sur- 
ce it protects. a 
When substitutes are added to the white lead (barytes, zinc 
ica, chalk, etc.) this perfect combination—this afhnity be- 
yeen white lead, is broken. ¢ paint film is not 
astic—it is brittle and soon cracks, scales and checks. It must 
en be burned or scraped off—a costly operation, The build- 
g must be repainted—unnecessary expense, 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


ill perfectly protect your buildings. It will never crack, 
ale or check. 


Only years of wear will remove it. 


Carter is made by the only modern and scientific process in 
e White Lead industry. Every particle of discoloration and 
purity is eliminated. Carter is pg whitest paint you can 
1y—this whiteness assures tints that are brilliant, true and 
' rable. 

By the pound, Carter costs a trifle more than other leads, 
yards of surface covered and years of wear, how- 
er, it is the most economical paint you can buy. Carter is 
Id by all reliable dealers—used by first-class painters. 
Send for our valuable free book, which gives all the tests 
; which you may know good paint—tells how to choose a 
irmonious color scheme. With the book comes a set of color 
ates from real houses that will give you ideas for painting 
our home, 


CARTER WHITE LEAD CO. 
12080 S. Peoria Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


Factories: 
Chicago — Omaha 


“To Be Sure It’s Pure, |% 
Look for CARTER 
on the Keg”? — 


We will pay $100 and cost of analysis 
rthe detection of any adulteration in 
is or any other package bearing this brand.’ 


Dust Will Injure 
A 


Almost anyone, if he 
continues to work in it 
very long without a 
Comfort Nasalfilter,;which 
fits comfortably into the 
nose, is as easily put on 
: and off as a pair of 

lasses, filters every bit of air through 

ine linen; made of sterling silver, light 

weight, practically invisible, sanitary, 

just drop into boiling water or cleanse 
_ under faucet. 


It is Widely Used by 


‘| 


| Engineers Quarrymen 

| Railroad Men Cement Workers 
| Miners Tanners 

| 


and by workers in many other dusty 
trades where they are sooner or later 


_ disabled by dust. What is 

$2.00 
_ the price of the Comforf Nasalfilter, com- 
| pared to broken health > 


Ask your druggist for a COMFORT 
NASALFILTER today. If he can't 
supply you, send us his name, ask for 
booklet, we will see that you get one. 


Universal Supply Co. 


} 428 Globe Bldg. St. Paul, Minn. 


Jie FLOWER_ 
SIRL’S MESSAGE 


7 How to succeed with American Beauty and 
F | other good Roses in your home garden; how to 

au} Start right with sturdy own-root plants; how to 
have Roses blooming all summer at the expense 
of a little pleasurable work; how to make your 
Rose Garden a perfect ‘‘ Garden of Delight.”’ 


This Helpful Book Free 


It tells how we began to grow Roses for pleasure 
and recreation ; how we failed at first, butkepton 
until we succeeded; how our plants and meth- 
& ods have started thousands of Rose Gardens. 
This book is free, tf you write for tt at once 
: HELLER* BROTHERS 

e. 9128. Main Street, New Castle, Indiana 
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Those Contented 
Clerks 
(Continued from Page 7) 


In almost all big offices you hear this 
same story—that the clerk’s advancement 
depends very largely upon the disposition 
of his immediate superior. Also, in big 
offices, working overtime is a pretty con- 
stant condition. Not, by any means, that 
all the clerks anywhere are always working 
overtime, but pretty nearly everywhere 
some of them are some of the time. The 
clerical force is hardly anywhere quite large 
enough to perform all the work of the office 
the year through within the regular hours. 
For overtime the clerk gets his dinner, but 
almost never any money. Because they 
don’t object the management assumes that 
they don’t mind. But, as a matter of 
fact, clerks mind a number of things that 
they don’t object to—being very anxious 
to keep their jobs. 

“T don’t see any help for working over- 
time except by organizing, and clerks will 
not organize,’’ said a man who has worked 
both as wage-earner and clerk and has had 
a good deal of studious experience of labor 
movements. ‘‘I began my railroad career 
promisingly as a brakeman,”’ he explained. 
“That was before the day of automatic 
couplers. We coupled by hand and left a 
finger every once in a while to prove it. 
We were paid by the trip, and a trip lasted 
until a train got to the end of the run. 
Theoretically it was twelve hours, practi- 
cally it was often fifteen to twenty. We 
ran into a snowbank once and were out 
fifty-six hours. The brakemen objected 
to taking twelve hours’ pay. The case was 
put up to the division superintendent. 
He said we were probably entitled to 
something extra, but he couldn’t take the 
risk of establishing a precedent. The 
engineers and firemen were organized. 
They got pay for overtime. We brakemen 
saw the logic of the situation, and as soon 
as we were organized the company made no 
difficulty about establishing an overtime 
precedent. I was enthusiastic then and 
thought the clerks would organize, too. 
But they don’t.” 


Ineffectual Kicking 


“One reason—but probably not the main 
one—is that a clerk can’t stand punish- 
ment. If a man who does rough, manual 
labor is out of a job, because he is on a 
strike or for any other reason, he will shift 
for himself and stand the hardship. He can 
sit on the sidewalk and get a free lunch and 
carry a loaf of bread home to his family if 
he has to, and manage to pullthrough. But 
that sort of roughing it drives a clerk crazy. 
A man was in here to see me yesterday— 
a boot and shoe salesman. The business 
depression last winter let him out of a 
position, and he hasn’t been able to find 
anything since except little, temporary, 
hand-to-mouth jobs that have just kept 
himself and his family alive. A year anda 
half ago that man was a very respectable 
conservative. Now he’s using language 
about the country that would make an 
anarchist blush. For twenty years I’ve 
noticed the same thing. Hardship that a 
manual laborer would take stolidly makes 
an anarchist of the average railroad clerk. 
I remember very well in the big Pullman 
strike of 1894, the speakers that were the 
hottest to touch things off usually wore 
white collars and had no calluses on their 
hands.” 

Some attempts have been made to or- 
ganize the clerks in the big retail stores on 
State Street—one of which, by the way, has 
ten thousand employees. But the attempts 
met with no success at all. Over on the 
West Side, in comparatively small shops 
and in a “‘labor”’ atmosphere, two unions 
of retail clerks, with some five hundred 
members, have been formed and are a 
power in their locality. 

There is, however, one rather interesting 
union of railroad clerks, comprising nearly 
two hundred men, in the St. Paul’s local 
freight office on the North Side. There is 
something of a “labor” atmosphere in that 
locality, too. About two years ago the 
clerks in that office got together and or- 
ganized themselves into a little labor union 
of their own. The company did nothing to 
oppose the movement and agreed to the 
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ready to ship to the smoker. 
Panatela. 


at any and all times. 


many cigars. 


My Shivers’ Panatelas are the regular roc cigar of the trade. 
in boxes of roo at $5.00 or I will send a trial box of 50 for $2.50. 


try them before you buy them. 


the price, $2.50, within ten days. 


If the shape of my Panatela 


man should know. Write for it. 


Herbert D. Shivers, Inc. 


Bright, yet soft; best 
light to sew or read 
by. Makes old eyes 
feel young again, 


SUN Incandescent Gasoline LAMP 


Satisfaction or money back 
The “Sun” Outshines Them All. No dirt, 
no grease, odor, inconvenience. Makes light 
hearts, light rooms. Hollow Wiresystems also, 
Agents Wanted. Get Catalog and terms 


Sun Vapor Light Co., 324 Market St., Canton, 0. 


$3 


THE BRONCHO 
FELT HAT—The 
kind our Texas cow- 
boys wear; fine quality 
felt, light tan color, with 
richly Mexican carv 

leather band, very 
picturesque; a regu- 
lar five dollar hat 
made and sold by 
us exclusively, direct 
to the consumer. Special price $3.00, 
express prepaid. Order today. State size. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. 

Address, 


~ Houston Hat Co., Houston, Texas 


EXPRESS PREPAID 
Made in two dimensions 
3x44 and 314x5 


the left, a cigar picked at random 
from a box bought from a well-known 
dealer. The one on the right a Shivers’ 
Panatela. 
The first is a machine-made cigar and 
has a filler of ‘‘cuttings” or “scraps.’’ 
Not only makes a bad smoking cigar with 
poor drawing qualities but goodness only knows 
what those “scraps”? are, or where they have 
come from—they are the by-product of the cigar 
manufacturing business—I se// mine. 
The second cigar has a filler of Jong, clean, clear 
Havana tobacco, whose history I know from the 
time it was imported in the leaf from the Island of Cuba, until it is boxed 
No shorts or cuttings ever go into a Shivers’ 
It makes a cigar of excellent drawing qualities, fine, mellow, nutty 
flavor, and you can smoke it with the knowledge that it is hand-made by high- 
grade, well-paid workmen, in a well-ventilated, scrupulously clean factory in 
the centre of Philadelphia’s best business district, where it is open to inspection 


The wrapper is genuine Sumatra—/jrom the Island of Sumatra. Far different 
from the so-called ‘‘Sumatra”’ grown in Florida or Connecticut and put on 


HERE IS MY OFFER 


I will, upon request, send fifty Shivers’ Panatelas on approval to a reader of 
The Saturday Evening Post, express prepaid. 
ry return the remaining forty at my expense, and no charge for the ten smoked, if 
» he is not pleased with them; if he is pleased and keeps them, he agrees to remit 


During the seven years in which I have been doing business under that offer I have 
seen my factory grow from a single loft to an entire five story and basement building 
in the business centre of Philadelphia. 90% of my output goes to fill repeat orders, 
oesn’t appeal to you, I have others that will. I 
make all sizes and shapes —all illustrated and described in 


My Book —FREE 
It tells a lot of things about tobacco, cigars and smoking in general that every 


In ordering, please inclose business card, or send personal references, and state 
i) which you prefer— light, dark, or medium cigars. 


The more you know 

about the inside of the 
cigar business the more 
you will appreciate the 
cigar values I offer. 


Here is a photograph of the 
inside of two cigars—the one on 


Note the difference. 


I sell them 
I let you 


He may smoke ten cigars and 


Shivers’ 
Panatela, 
exact size 
and shape 


913 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Feel-Fine 
Air Heels 


Worn inside shoes 
Occupy little space. 
Conform to wearer's 

heels. “‘Air channels” 
absorb all jar. At your 

dealer's, or we will mail 
postpaid on receipt 
of price. (State size 25¢ 
of shoe.) Per pair, 
CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO. 
375 Asylum Street 
Hartford 
Conn. 


SQUAB (=~ BOOK FREE 
Mated pair 

billing, or Write for our handsome 1909 
kissing.— FREE BOOK, telling how to 
Eggsto make money breeding squabs. 
squabs & We were first, the originators. 
in four @ Cloth-bound book now 303 pages, 
weeks. oud J 114 illustrations. It’s great. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 423 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


FOY’S BIG BOOK, MONEY IN POULTRY ¢ 
And Squabs. Tells how to start in small and grow big. 
Describes largest pure-bred Poultry Farm in the world 
and gives a great mass of useful information about 
poultry. Quotes lowest prices on pure-bred fowls, eggs 
for hatching, incubators and brooders. Mailed for 4 
cents. F, Foy, Box 12, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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spool the desired 
length and 

no backache. 
ing them to sprout quickly. 
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S feet everyweekto 
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FEET OF GARDEN FOR $1.0 


Gardening made easy by using American Seed Tape. 
fastened by glue fertilizer which insures quick, sturdy growth. 


“PLANT THE TAPE” 


Time and labor almost nothing. The paper attracts moisture to the seeds caus- 
Straight rows make a beautiful garden. 


postpaid 500 FEET OF CHOICE GARDEN SEEDS. 50 FEET EACH OF 


At proper spaces in paper tape, seeds are 
You simply unwind from the [fl 
No seeds are wasted — 
no thinning needed— 


For $1.00 we will send 


ous 
425 crop oo) 


Radish (Z£ardy Scarlet Globe) Beans(Wardwell's Early Wax) 
fed Tap? Z 


Lettuce (Slack Seeded Simpson) Peas (Nott’s Excelsior) 
Corn (Early Cory) Spinach (Swiss C/ard) only the very best of seed and 
Onion (Yellow Globe) Beets (Croséy, Egyptian) grade them carefully. 

We Want Agents in every town in the country. Exclusive territory to right persons. 
AMERICAN SEED TAPE CO,, NotInc, Dept.C, HINSDALE, ILLINOIS 


Also choice varieties of tur- 
nip and cabbage. We use 


wage-scale which the union presented. As 
a result of the union salaries in that office 
have been advanced fifteen to twenty per 
cent, the clerks get full pay for overtime 


oF 


if 


GARDEN 
DELIGHT 


We GUARANTEE Our 
Seeds to Grow. 


26 


In writing, research 
shows nothing earlier 
than letters cut m stone 
by the Phoenicians; 
Inve stigation shows 
nothing later and 


farther advanced than 
that afforded by the 


Smith Premier 
Typewriter 


Model /O 


Column Finder 
Paragrapher 

Visible Writing 

Back Spacer and 
many other features 


e Smith Premier Typew 
3; Syracuse, N 


writer Co.. Clnc.) 
Mo U.S.A 


N10 


Postal Savings Accounts? 


q Don’t wait for the 
Government to establish 
postal savings banks pay- 
ing 2% interest —deposit 
your money here at 4% 
interest, compounded 
semi-annually. 

@ Funds may be easily and safely banked with 


this institution through our convenient banking- 
by-mail system—the safety of all deposits being 
ully assured by capital, surplus and profits o! 
$2,900,000 and the character and standing of 


the company’s directorate. 


Write for our free illustrated booklet C, giving 
full information. 


Commonwealth Trust Co. 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The most up-to-date and complete 
lighting system on the market. Beau- 
H tiful fixtures for the home. Attract- 
ive high candle power inverted arcs 
for stores, halls, etc. The best prop- 
osition going for hustling agents. 
Write today for agents’ terms and 
territory. Handsome catalog free. 


afters SUPERIOR MFG. CO. 5 
275 Second Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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and ‘‘time and a half’”’ for work done on 
Sundays and holidays. 

The movement, therefore, seems to have 
been successful from the point of view of 
the clerks, and the company has been in- 
different to it. Yet in the big offices at 
headquarters downtown there is no incli- 
nation to follow this example. The clerk 
has, of course, a certain class consciousness 
It was reported some time ago that if the 
freight-handlers struck the unionized clerks 
in the local freight office would ‘‘go out”’ 
with them. 

Probably that report would largely settle 
the question of organizing for the average 
downtown clerk. The notion of going on 
strike with the freight-handlers would not 
appeal to him. And he clings to his chance 
of promotion, is anxious not to detach 
from himself whatever of the company’s 
good will he may actually or theoretically 
possess. 

The bank clerks also have an organiza- 
tion, but it is not a labor union. “It 
amuses me,” said one of them. ‘‘The 
clerks’ organization, you know, has been 
made a chapter of the bankers’ association. 
When the bankers have a convention there 
is usually somebody to make a speech for 
the clerks. He’s careful to begin by ex- 
plaining that the clerks’ organization has 
nothing whatever in common with a labor 
union. Well, it hasn’t. It never mentions 
salaries or hours or any subject that might 
be unpleasant to the employers. Probably 
it does good in an educational way. We’re 
like any other big shop—running to me- 
chanical routine and specialization. There 
are a couple of hundred men in our bank 
and maybe ten real bank clerks—I mean 
men who can run a general ledger, or sort 
money, or go into a teller’s cage, or tell how 
much a thousand marks come to if ex- 
change is at 9414. Of course, the bank 
is always overrun with numerous applica- 
tions from young fellows who are anx- 
ious to begin at the bottom and learn the 
business.”’ 

In the banks, as in other big offices. the 
pay for a given position increases very lit- 
tle from year to year. If a man gets ahead 
he must work up to a better position. 
Usually when he gets the better position it 
is a year or two before he receives as much 
pay as his predecessor got. During the 
year there is more or less overwork without 

ay. 

: It is impossible to say how much, if any, 
the pay for a given amount of clerical work 
has increased since 1896, when the cost of 
living was about a third less than it is now. 
That impossibility is one result of leaving 
the clerk so much out of the account in 
“labor’”’ investigations. 


THE BUBBLE BANK 


(Continued from Page 15) 


President Bubble, and he knew its deposits 
and its surplus almost to the dollar. Twice 
now he had checked out his entire deposit 
and borrowed nearly the face of his bank 
stock, on short time, against his mere note 
of hand, replacing the amounts quickly 
and at the same time depositing large sums, 
which he almost immediately checked out 
again. 

On the Saturday following Blackie Daw’s 
departure all points had been brought 
together: the drainage operation had been 
completed; walls had been built about the 
three springs which supplied the swamp; 
the foundation of the studio had been 
completed, and all his workmen paid off 
and discharged; and the surplus of the 
Bubble Bank had reached, approximately 
its high-water mark. 

On Sunday Wallingford, taking dinner 
with the Bubbles, unrolled a set of draw- 
ings, showing a beautiful Colonial residence 
which he proposed to build on vacant 
property he had that day bought, just east 
of Jonas Bubble’s home. 

“Good!” approved Jonas with a clum- 
sily-bantering glance at his daughter, who 
colored deliciously. ‘‘ Going to get married 
and settle down?”’ 

“You never can tell,’”’ laughed Walling- 
ford. ‘‘ Whether I do or not, however, the 
building of one or several houses like this 
would be a good investment, for the 
highly-paid decorators and modelers which 
the pottery will-employ will pay good 
rents.”’ 

Jonas nodded gravely. 

“How easily success comes to men of 
enterprise and farsightedness,’ he de- 
clared with hearty approbation, in which 
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For the Home. 
If interested in 


Modern Home Libraries 


For the Office. 


If you wish a copy of 
The Latest Reference Work 


on 


Modern Office Equipment 


Wood and: Steal 


Write for Our New Catalogue 
809 D. 
The largest and most comprehensive 


publication of the kind ever issued 
by any company. 


And ways of 


properly arranging books that come in 
pocket size editions, as well as those that 
are inconveniently heavy and cumbersome 
write 


Department D. 
For information on graded sizes of our _ 
book-case sections. 


Also catalogue containing twenty-five a 
model library interiors. 


( Globe“Wernicke Steel Sectional Filing Cabinets 
are made to match oak and mahogany w r- 
niture. You can only detect the difference through 
the sense of touch.) 


(Slobe“Wernicke ‘* Elastic’’ book-cases can be ob- 
tained in 12 different finishes of oak and mahogany — 
and in three distinct styles.) 


Where not represented, we ship on approval, freight paid. Prices uniform everywhere. 


She Glube“Wernicke Co., CINCINNATI. 


BRANCH STORES: New York, 380-382 Broadway. Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Ave. Boston, 91-93 Federal St. 


Always Ready! 


Press the top —and 
there’s your hook! 


That's all the Handihook needs — 
a thumb-push. No hammering or 
-screwing like with ordinary hooks. 
That's why it’s better. 
Small in size but big in strength. It 
is so scientifically constructed that you 
can hang anything up to 10 lbs. on it and 
it won’t flinch. Won't disfigure wall or 
woodwork. The Handihook is ‘‘just 
the thing’’ for hanging up pictures, calendars, 
whisks, towels, coats, waists, skirts, reference 
books, utensils, etc., etc. Handsomely designed 
and finished, Brass, 25¢c doz. Gun Metal, 
Nickel and Antique Copper, 30¢ doz. 


and dealer’s name 
Send 10c for sample set. 
A. GOERTZ &coO. 


282 Morris Ave. 
Newark, N. J. P 


AT Oy 
No. $2000. One of the 100. ning uae 
rating Homes. $1.50 year. News-stands 15c copy. 
60-page issue gives several designs by leading archi 
My other books for home-builders are : 
100 designs for Attractive Homes, $2,500 to $6,000.... 
100 designs for Cement and English Half Timber... 
192-page book— Practical House Decoration.... 
122 Beautiful Interior Views of Halls, Living Rooms, 
Any one of these books and ‘‘Keith’s’’ one year .. . 
MAX L, KEITH, 460 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Min 


Actual Size 


is 


vee GRAN 


Secure. MY. ff 
See angle y ats , = 
Boyd Syllabic System — written with only nine characters. 
**positions’’—no ‘‘ ruled lines’’—no ‘shading '’—no 
signs’’—no ‘‘ cold notes.’’ Speedy, practical system that 
learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time, 
full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago Co! resp 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago. 
Fine pure bred 


48 BREEDS ati.e geese and 


Northern raised, hardy and very bea’ 
Fowls, eggs and incubators at low 
America’s greatest poultry farm. Sen 

for fine 80-page 15th Annual Poultry Bool 


Sue R, F, NEUBERT, Box'86, Mankato, 


The man who can dictate a strong, convincing 
letter—who can start right,—describe his product 
right,—and end his sales talk in an order produc- 


ing manner. “LETTERS” gives examples of 

how experts make sales. Snappy ideas. Sellin 

points. Tried out letters printed and criticized. 

Tells why and how a letter brings money. 
| Write on business letterhead for copy. 


“Letters Magazine’ 5th Floor Patten Building, Chicago 


125-Egg Incubator and Brooder, 
FREIGHT PAID East of Rockies BOTH FOR $10 l 


[ara 

a 
Hot water; double walls; copper >) 
=== tank—bestconstruction. Guaranteed. | 
[c+ Writeapostal today for Free Catalog. 
fae 


Wisconsin Incubator Co., Dept. 101, Racine,Wis. ~ 


C andothernew § 
0 self-sellers. § 
Make their own demand. 


atic Curry : 
5 s . FOR YO 
lace enattial Continental Touring School *%s 
Offers exceptional advantages for European study and 
References given and required. For Catalog address 


Continental Touring School, 905 Flanders Building, Phil 


4 Largeprofits. Write for proof and trial offer. 


CLEAN COMB CO., Box 23, Racine, Wis. 


$513 CLEAR PROFIT IN 51 DAYS FROM AN INVESTMENT OF $150 
E) ° 


— Is the result from the operation 


American Box Ball Alley in Sullivan, 
Why not go into this business yo 
is the most practical and popular 
game in existence. It will make big money 
town. These alleys pay from $25.00 to $65.0 
per week. This is no gambling device, but a Sp! 
bowling game for amusement and physical ex: 
ally patronized by the best people of both sexes. Qui 
stalled, conveniently portable. No pin boy needed. R 
are nearly all profit. Nearly 5000 sold to date. We sell 
ments and our catalog is free. 


Write for catalog. AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 


PATENTEES, 1302 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. ‘ 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 
ST, LOUIS, MISSOURI 


AX BONDS ano FIRST MORTGAGE SECURITIES 


For nearly twenty years we have supplied 
ye wants of a large list of conservative 
iwestors. We now have customers in 
iirty-one states buying of. us, annually, 
jillions of dollars of securities. 

‘In our whole history we have never losta 
ilar for one of our customers. With this 
|scord behind us we have confidence in our 
ility as Investment Bankers and feel that 
‘arjudgment can be worth something to you 
. making your selection of investments. 

| Our extensive ownership of high class 
lscurities affords you a wide list from 
‘hich to make your choice. 

| The interest yield on Municipals ranges 
/om 3.75% to 5%. 

| In addition to our large list of Municipals 
/e offer some choice issues of Tax Bonds, 
rigation Bonds and Southern and West- 
mn School Bonds yielding from} 


514% to 6% 


| An example at the present moment isa 
‘ortion of an issue 


6% Carey Act Gold Bonds, 
_ secured by farm mortgage 

liens, payable in from five 
_ to ten years and denom- 
_jinations $100, $500 and 
| $1000, offered at par and 
interest for any maturity 


Write today for complete information 
ynecerning this and other attractive offer- 
igs. Address 

VILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 
32 Merchants -Laclede Bldg. , St. Louis, Missouri 


i 


Pi pupil of The W. Martin Johnson School of Art 
at work in her own home. 


his school offers the best instruction 
‘n drawing, painting, general illustration and decorative 
‘esigning for all purposes to be had in this country. 


‘The courses have been prepared by the most 
lebrated artists in America. The lessons and 
isms are sent by mail to the students. More 
ni be accomplished in a shorter time and at less 
st in your own home by this method of teaching 
‘an can be had in any New York or Paris 
)ademy or studio. 
Send for illustrated booklet containing repro- 
iictions in color by William M. Chase, Howard 
jandler Christy and others. 
W. Martin Johnson, formerly Art Director of 
)aE Lapigs’ HOME JourRNAL, is President of 


AE W. MARTIN JOHNSON SCHOOL OF ART 


Number 5 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
- 


4) WURLIIZER 
7 THE BIG MONEY-SAVING MUSIC HOUSE . 


We For 52 Years 
Vurlitzer Musical Instruments 


have been the world’s stand- uM 
ard. Wesupply the United « 
States Government. Hun- 
dreds of prices cut in half 
this year; $100 cornets, only 
$50; $20 cornets, only $10; 
$100 violin outfits, only $50; 
$20 violin outfits, only $10; 
$25 guitar and mandolin out- 
fits, only $12.50, Free course 
8S. of music lessons with each 
= instrument. 
Many other rare opportunities in BAND INSTRUMENTS, 
| LURING MACHINES, OLD VIOLINS and everything musi- 


Rica a payments. Sheet Music and instruction 


REE Big new catalogue of Musical Instruments and 
i} Supplies, profusely illustrated. Also a 50c. piece of 
7 new music FREE if you mention instrument you 


interested in. Write to-day. 
“Two big Distributing centers; address the nearer, 


+E. Fourth St. The RUDOLPH WURLITZER 326 Wabash Ave. 
‘INCINNATI COMPANY CHICAGO 
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there was mixed a large amount of self- 
complacency; for in thus complimenting 
Wallingford he could not but compliment 
himself. 

On Monday Wallingford walked into 
the Bubble Bank quite confidently. 

“Bubble, how much is my balance?”’ 
he asked, as he had done several times 
before. 

Mr. Bubble, smiling, turned to his books. 

“Three thousand one hundred and 
sixty-two dollars and fifty-eight cents,”’ 
said he. 

“Why, I’m a pauper!” protested Wall- 
ingford. ‘‘I never could keep track of 
my bank balance. Well, that isn’t enough. 
I'll have to borrow some.” 

“T guess we can arrange that,’ said 
Jonas with friendly, one might almost say 
paternal, encouragement. ‘‘How much 
do you want?” 

“Well, I’ll have to have abou ‘hirty-five 
thousand dollars, all told,” replied Walling- 
ford in an offhand manner. 

He had come behind the railing, as he 
always did. He was leaning at the end of 
Mr. Bubble’s desk, his hands crossed before 
him. From his finger sparkled a big three- 
carat diamond; from his red-brown cra- 
vat—price three-fifty—sparkled another 
brilliant white stone fully as large; an 
immaculate white waistcoat was upon his 
broad chest; from his pocket depended 
a richly-jeweled watch-fob. For just an 
instant Jonas Bubble was staggered, and 
then the recently-imbibed idea of large 
operations quickly reasserted themselves. 
Why, here before him stood a commer- 
cial Napoleon. Only a week or so before 
Wallingford’s bank balance had been sixty 
thousand dollars; at other times it had 
been even more, and there had been many 
intervals between when his balance had 
been less than it was now. Here was a 
man to whom thirty-five thousand dollars 
meant a mere temporary convenience in 
conducting operations of incalculable size. 
Here was a man who had already done 
more to advance the prosperity of Blake- 
ville than any one other—excepting, of 
course, himself—in its history. Here was 
a man predestined by Fate to enormous 
wealth, and, moreover, one who might be 
linked to Mr. Bubble, he hoped and be- 
lieved, by ties even stronger than mere 
business associations. 

“Pretty good sum, Wallingford,” said 
he. ‘‘We have the money, though, and I 
don’t see why we shouldn’t arrange it. 
Thirty-day note, I suppose?” 

“Oh, anything you like,” said Walling- 
ford carelessly. ‘‘ Fifteen days will do just 
as well, but I suppose you’d rather have 
the interest for thirty,” and he laughed 
pleasantly. 

“Yes, indeed,’’ Jonas replied, echoing the 
laugh. ‘‘You’re just in the nick of time, 
though, Wallingford. A month from now 
we wouldn’t have so much. I’m making 
arrangements not to have idle capital on 
hand.” 

“Tdle money always yells at me to put 
it back into circulation,” said Wallingford, 
looking about the desk. ‘‘ Where are your 
note blanks?” 

“Er—right here,’’ replied Mr. Bubble, 
drawing the pad from a drawer. ‘‘By the 
way, Wallingford, of course we'll have to 
arrange the little matter of securities, and 
perhaps I’d better see the directors about 
a loan of this size.”’ 

“Oh, certainly,’ agreed Wallingford. 
“As for security, I’ll just turn over to you 
my bank stock and a holding on the 
Etruscan property.” 

For one fleeting instant it flashed across 
Mr. Bubble’s mind that he had sold this 
very property to Wallingford for the sum 
of one thousand dollars; but a small patch 
of stony ground which had been worth 
absolutely nothing before the finding of 
gold in it had been known to become 
worth a million in a day, as Wallingford 
had once observed when looking across the 
great swamp, and now the mine he had sold 
to Wallingford for a song was worth 
almost any sum that might be named. 
Hen Moozer, when consulted, was of that 
opinion; Jim Ranger was of that opinion; 
Bud Hegler was of that opinion; the other 
directors were of that opinion; every one 
in Blakeville was of that opinion; so 
Wallingford got his thirty-five thousand 
dollars, and the Bubble Bank held in 
return a mortgage on Wallingford’s bank 
stock, and on forty acres of genuine 
Etruscan black mud. 

“By the way, Mr. Bubble,’ said Walling- 
ford, tucking the bills of exchange into his 
pocket, ‘‘I’m going to take a little run 
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simply ask for a dollar razor. 


the art of razor making. 


How To Get Henderson’s Seeds Free 


To introduce our new 1909 seed catalogue, “Every- 
thing for the Garden,’ (200 pages, 700 engravings, 
devoted to vegetables and flowers), we will send free 
to everyone mentioning this magazine and sending 


10 cents in stamps, the catalogue and our famous 
50 cent Henderson collection of flower and garden 
seeds. Also the pamphlet “The Use of the Feet in 
Seed Sowing’? which the late Peter Henderson 
considered the most valuable article he ever wrote. 


Peter Henderson & Co., 35-37 Cortlandt St., New York City 


THE BEST LIGHT. 


MaAskES it possible for everyone to 
own their own light works. Bet- 
ter than electricity —less expensive. 

If you can afford kerosene lamps 
you can afford the “Best” light. 
Full guarantee. Over 200 styles. Cata- 

log free. Agents wanted. Write. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-25 KE. 5th St. Canton, Ohio. 


OWN SGA S sen 


PATENT S$ vouk IDEAS enit'sox 


H. 8. HILL, 32-84 Columbian Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


All safety razors aren’t safe. 
chanically wrong. 
the eye and not the face. 
burdened with profit and “shy” of merit. 


HE Ever-Ready Safety Razor at ff 
$1.00 is the most overwhelming 
success in all the safety razor world. 


{ 
} 
Nearly 2,000,000 men use and enthuse over it. i 
The entire outfit, comprising the Ever-Ready frame which willlast jf 
a lifetime and which has a lather-retaining bowl, 12 Ever-Ready ff 
blades, a nickel handle and blade stropping handle, allattractively jf 
cased costs $1.00 complete. 
If after purchase you are not convinced that the Ever-Ready is the 
best shaver money can buy, you are privileged to return the razor to ff 
us and receive your dollar back. | 
Go to your nearest druggist, hardware store, cutlery dealer, department ff 
store or general store—buy an Ever-Ready—take it home—demon- ff 
strate to yourself the lasting advantages of shaving at home with 
expert ease and absolute safety. 
Remember to ask for the ‘‘Ever-Ready” 12 Bladed Dollar Safety Razor, 
There’s a mighty big difference. 
Remember that the twelve blades in each Dollar outfit are (note the wrapping 
reproduced on the left) individually guaranteed to be the best blades known to Y/ 


Extra Blades 10 for 50c 


or you can strop back the keen edge 
or exchange 10 used blades for 10 
new ones upon payment of 35c. 
The Ever-Ready Razor will be sent 
toany home prepaid upon receipt of 
$1.00, if you have the least diffi- 
culty securing it at your dealer’s. 


American Safety Razor Co. 
320 Broadway, New York 
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Some are nte- 

Some are made to please I) 
Some are over- i 


Don’t 


The latest, most useful 
quick selling novelty ever 
% put out is our 


Set consists of steel knife and fork with polished wood 
handles, brass riveted, sliding each into the other, as 
shown. Every working man buys one at sight. Get it 
while it’s new. Write today for special proposition. 
D. THOMAS MFG. CO.,17 Barney Block, Dayton, O. 


SONG WRITERS and POETS 


We arrange, compose, revise and publish vocal and 
instrumental music. Send us your poems and manu- 
scripts for free advice and best terms. 


VICTOR KREMER CO., 344 Marine Bldg., Chicago 


PAST PRESENT 


| [The Perfection Extension Shoe for 

/ persons with one short limb. Worn 
with ready made Shoes. Write for 
booklet. HENRY 5. LOTZ h 


$313 Third Ave., New York 


Most Burglars Enter Through Windows 


ROSENBERG’S 


soosxeercs Automatic SashLock 


i 


Zh 


Cannot be pried off 
or picked. 
Agents 
Wanted 


top or bottom or both, 
locked when open or shut. 


No Burglar’s “Jimmy” Can Pry it Loose 


L It might splinter the sash to pieces, but the lock would hold. Cannot be picked 
from the outside—no knife can be inserted between the sashes to pick it, 
It is an entirely new principle and locks to stay locked. Draws sashes tightly 
together, no matter how far separated and 


PREVENTS RATTLING OF WINDOWS 


Fits any new or old style window and does not interfere with other sash locks which are already in 
use. Retail Price, 50 Cents, at all hardware dealers. 


An interesting Booklet tells more about this wonderful 
burglar proof lock. Write for ittoday. It’s free. 


Climax Lock & Ventilator Co., Dept. A, Ellicott Square, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


IS THE BEST AND CHEAPEST BURGLAR INSURANCE 


No mechanical skill required to fit it to any sash—the only tool necessary, a screw-driver. By 
merely shutting the window, IT LOCKS AUTOMATICALLY, Youcan sleep by the open window 
without sacrificing security, as it locks the sashes securely at any desired point when open from 
You can not forget to lock your window; it is always 


If your dealer will not supply you, write us. 
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“The Truth is Mighty 
and Will Prevail’’ 


MICHELIN 
wea” LEADS 


At the Grand Central Palace 
MICHELIN tires were shown 
on over 30% of all cars ex- 
hibited—the remainder being 
divided among fourteen makes 


of tires. MICHELIN had 


more than the two nearest 
competitors combined. 


At the Paris Salon there were 
1126 MICHELIN tires on show 


cars while the nearest compet- 


itor had but 656. 


Such predominance on two 
Continents is rather significant of 
the esteem in which MICHELIN 
tires are held by all, and quite 
an emphatic endorsement of 


MICHELIN guality and worth. 


Remember, what seems 
cheapest at the time of purchase 
is often dearest in the end. 
MICHELINS cost something 
more in the beginning butjustify 
it in the test of service. 


MICHELIN 


Milltown, New Jersey, U.S. A. 


BRANCHES 


NEW YORK, 1763 Broadway 247 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT 

CHICAGO, 1344 Michigan Ave. 2001 Euclid Ave., CLEVELAND 

BOSTON, 895 Boylston St. 15 E. Colfax Ave., DENVER 

BUFFALO, 908 Main St. 320 N. Broad St., PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO, 308-314 Van Ness Avenue 


Congress 


Gold edges. 50c. per § 
pack. go picture backs, 
dainty colors and gold. § 


cycle 


S| 40 regulation backs. 
# Most durable 25c. card 
made. More sold than 
all others combined. § 


i \ 
{wee fo}l| 


Soma 
|#IPLAYING caRDs 


New 200-page book, ‘‘Card Games and How to Play 
Them,” latest rules. Sent prepaid for 6 flap ends from 
Bicycle tuck boxes, or l5c. in stamps. 

LTheU.S., Playing Card Co., Dept. 10, Cincinnati, U.S.A. 


' \ FRENCH’S MIXTURE is a wonder- 
\ fully delicious, fragrant blend of North 
| Carolina’s far-famed ‘‘Golden Leaf,’’ 
| Scientifically propagated and matured, 
nade from choice leaf carefully selected 
vy connoisseurs; exquisitely blended 
oy experts and sold 
Direct From Factory 
*. pure, clean, fresh, in absolutely perfect 
| condition. Never ‘‘ bites;’’ mild, rich, 
xy and truly ‘‘The Aristocrat of Smoking 
Tobacco,’’ An infinite delight which 
never lessens through years of use. 


French Tobacco Co. 


DEPT. K STATESVILLE, N.C. 


cn 


Send 10c for 
Sample Pouch 
and Booklet 


THE SATURDAY 


into New York today. Would you mind 
putting the plans for my new house into 
the hands of the two contractors here for 
them to figure on?” 

“‘With pleasure. 
good trip, my boy.” 


XIT 


ELL, it was all over, but he was not 

quite so well satisfied as he had 
been over the consummation of certain 
other dubious deals. Heretofore he had 
hugely enjoyed the matching of his sharp 
wits against duller ones, had been contemp- 
tuous of the people he out-manceuvered, 
had chuckled in huge content over his 
triumphs; but in this case there was an 
obstacle to his perfect enjoyment, and that 
obstacle was Fannie Bubble. He was 
rather impatient about it. 

He started early for the train, instructing 
Bob Ranger to be there to drive back the 
bays, and drove around by way of Jonas 
Bubble’s house. As he was about to hitch 
his horses the door opened, and Fannie, 
dressed for the afternoon, but hatless, 
came flying out, her head bent and her 
hands back over it. She was crying, and 
was closely pursued by Mrs. Bubble, who 
brandished a feather duster, held by the 
feather end. Wallingford ran to open the 
gate as Fannie approached it, closing it 
and latching it in time to stop her step- 
mother. 

““What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“‘She’s a lazy, good-for-nothing, friv- 
olous huzzy!’’ declared Mrs. Bubble in 
hot wrath. 

‘‘T’ve been looking for just that kind,” 
asserted Wallingford. ‘‘She’ll do for me. 
Fannie, get into the buggy. I came down 
to take you for a ride to the depot.” 

“If she goes away from this house she 
don’t come back till she gets down on her 
knees and begs my forgiveness!” shrieked 
the woman. 

“Tf she does that I'll have her sent to a 
bugitorium,”’ declared Wallingford. ‘‘She 
don’t need to come back here. I’ll take 
care of her myself. You’ll go with me, 
won’t you, Fannie?”’ 

“‘Anywhere,”’ she said brokenly. 

“Then come on.” 

Turning, he helped her into the buggy 
and they drove away, followed by the 
invectives of Mrs. Bubble. The girl was 
in a tumult of emotion, her whole little 
world clattering down about her ears. Bit 
by bit her story came out. It was sordid 
enough and trivial enough, but to her it 
was very real. That afternoon she had 
planned to go to the country for ferns with 
a few girls, and they were to meet at the 
house of one of her friends at one o’clock. 
Her stepmother had known about it three 
days in advance, and had given her con- 
sent. .When the time came, however, she 
had suddenly insisted that Fannie stop to 
wash the dishes, which would have made 
her a half-hour late. There followed pro- 
test, argument, flat order and as flat 
refusal—then the handle of the feather 
duster. It was not an unusual occurrence 
for her stepmother to slap her, Fannie 
admitted in her bitterness. Her father, 
pompous enough outside, was as wax in the 
hands of his termagant second wife, and, 
though his sympathies were secretly with 
the girl, he never dared protect her. 

They had driven straight out the west 
road in the excitement, but Wallingford, 
remembering in time his train schedule, 
made the straightest detour possible to the 
depot. He had barely time to buy his 
tickets when the train came in, and he 
hurried Fannie into the parlor car, her 
head still in a whirl and her confusion 
heightened by the sudden appreciation of 
the fact that she had no hat. The stop at 
Blakeville was but a brief one, and as the 
train moved away Fannie looked out of the 
window and saw upon the platform of the 
little depot, as if these people were a part of 
another world entirely, the station agent, 
the old driver of the dilapidated ’bus, Bob 
Ranger and others equally a part of her 
past life, all looking at her in open-mouthed 
astonishment. Turning, as the last familiar 
outpost of the town slipped by, she timidly 
reached out her hand and laid it in that of 
Wallingford. 

The touch of that warm hand laid on 
his electrified Wallingford. Many women 
had loved him, or thought that they did, 
and he had held them in more or less con- 
tempt for it. He had regarded them as an 
amusement, as toys to be picked up and 
discarded at will; but this, somehow, was 
different. A sudden and startling resolve 
came to him, an idea so novel that he 
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When you buy Clothes 


from our handsome assortment 
of Woolens, you have the 
unusual privilege of choosing 
Jrom 500 different patterns. 


wy 


gm OZ 


Many of them are exclusive 
—yet your selection will be 
tailored just as you want it, 
correct in style, fit and shape, 
Sor $25 to $40, suit or overcoat. 


Our way you obtain work- 
manship and satisfaction not 
to be found in ready-to-wear garments, and 
much below the charges of small local tailors. 


Our local representative will show you our samples 
and take your measure. If you don't know him, ask us. 


_ _ | 
Agents Wantec 
in each town to ride and exhibit sam» 
anus ge edad Sor Special Of. 
inest Guarantee ~ oF 
1008 Model". $10 to $2’ 
A ees caurrasatiiead nese 
\N els * A 
\¥) all of best makes... $7 to $1 
( 500 Second Hand Wheels 
Ali makes and models, good 3 to 


Begonial 


FLOWERS 


FOR 


ne: cosstor branes Re tt 
and sundries, half usual prices. io not k7 
W ORTH 25c till you get our catalogs and offer. Wile now. 


i 
‘ 


ERNIN SHORTHANY 


Makes Expert Stenographer. 
It is the simplest, most legible and rapid shorthand in existenc| 
It employs no shading, no positions, no hundreds of brain racl| 
ing rulesand exceptions, no thousands of word signs to be men 
orized. Enroll with one of the highest grade stenograph. 
training schools in the United States. No failures, Textboc 
on approval. Write for free booklet No. 2. 


The PERNIN SHORTHAND INSTITUTE, Detro:}) 


EALTHY Trees and Roses 


Tree Roses 75c each. H.P. Roses 
35c. Everbloomers 50c. Trees and flow- { 
ering shrubs at very lowest prices. We 
sell direct, no agents. Catalog free. 


A postal Galbraith Nurseries and Seed Co 
brings it. Box 73, FAIRBURY, NEB. 


We send you this grand collection of SEEDS and BULBS for 
less than the cost of packing and postage, that all may have. 
an opportunity to plant our SUPERIOR STOCK and become 
one of our yearly customers. 
20 Pkts. 4 pkts. Pansy; Red, White, Blue, Striped. 
Seeds 2pkts. Carnations; Variegated, White, Purple. 
2 pkts. Sweet Peas 1 pkt. Poppy, Mixed 
2pkts. Salvia; Red, White, Blue 1 pkt. Alyssum, Sweet 
1 pkt. Petunia, Fringed 1 pkt. Chrysanthemum, D’ble 
1 pkt. Giant Daisy 1 pkt. Japanese Morning Glory 
1 pkt. Mignonette, Giant Pyramid 1 pkt. Verbena, Sweet Scented 
1 pkt. Aster, Queen of Market 1pkt. Portulaca, Choice Colors 
20 B lb 1 Begonia, 1 Gloxinia, ] Hardy Lily, 1 Mont- 
u Ss bretia, 1 Spotted Calla, 2 Gladiolus, 2 Hardy 

Climbers, 1 Tuberose, 10 other Choice Bulbs. 

The above 20 PKTS. of SEEDS, 20 BULBS, our new color 
plated catalogue and a FREE RETURN CHECK giving you 
your money back will be sent you by return mail for 25c. 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Box 129, Floral Park, N.Y. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. M-55, Chicag 


B, End Men’s Wig,50c. Burnt Cork, 25c; Car- 
eee mine for lips, 15c; Large imitation Diamond 
#9) Stud, or Ring, 25c. Entire outfit, $1.00. 

2=-) Send 5c stamp for large catalogue of plays, 
2a wigs, etc., and “The Art of Making Up.” 
“(<9 TRADEMORE & CO., DEPT. 8, TOLEDO, OHIO, 
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How Much Coal DoYou} 
Throw Away? _ 


One-fifth surely, maybe one-fourth, if you don’t sift) 
the ashes; some less if you use an ordinary sifter; 
absolutely none if you use the ie 


Save-All Ash Sifter 


It will sift one-third of a bushel of ashes in a minute 
or so without a particle of dust. : 

Use it in the kitchen or basement and carry out on 
the plain ashes. : 

Simplest, most durable and best made; will pay for 
itself in sifting the ashes from two tons of coal. J 

The price is $4.00; if your dealer can’t supply yous] 
send us his name and ask for free copy of book ‘‘There S}_ 
Money in the Ash Pile’’ and we will tell you how you 
can get a SAVE-ALL Sifter. 

Correspondence solicited from dealers and 
salesmen calling on the retail trade. 


R. Brownson & Co. 33°30" Minn 
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Simonds Saws 
| 
| 


and they 


| are the BEST ARE the best 


ed 


SIMONDS SAWS 


The steel in Simonds blades is spe- 

cially tempered, tough and elastic. 
. It’s made in Simonds Steel Mills, and 
used exclusively in Simonds Saws — 

hand, circular, cross-cut, band—every 
| kind of saw that’s made. 
If your dealer doesn’t keep Simonds 
) Saws, send us his name and ask for 
| “Simonds Guide’’— mailed free. 


SIMONDS MFG. COMPANY 


{ Fitchburg, Mass. 


Portland 
New York 


ae 


} 


San Francisco 
Seattle 


_ Chicago 
New Orleans 


Vhat Would 
YOU 
| Suggest ? 


| We will give away twenty of our $10.00 
\ LITTLeBUCKEYe Post Card Projectors for the 
| twenty best letters wet hiadgn 3 Parlor Enter- 
_ tainments and Games with the LITTLeBUCKEYe 
| Post Card Projector, Contest closes March 1st 
' 1909. Letters should be as short as possible, and 
' each letter should tell about a plan of entertain- 
| ment for one evening only. 


1 
| 
| 

The twenty best letters with names of prize-win- 
| ners will be published in a booklet which we will 
|| mail to all participants. It costs nothing to compete 
‘inthiscontest. There isnothingto buy, Machines 
\ will be shipped to winners, express prepaid. 


| The LITTLeBUCKEYe is a machine with a pow- 
| erful light and strong lens which reflects post-cards, 
h photographs, clippings from newspapers, magazines 
| or books, pen and ink drawings on plain paper, 
| colored pictures from the comic papers, showingthem, 
on a sheet, magnified one hundred and sixty times, 
| All machines are complete with lamps and con- 
) nections to attach to gas jet or electric light fixture, 
| or for homes without either we furnish machines 
| with improved acetylene generator. 
To aid contestants, we will send our free booklet 
| “S" upon request. The LITTLeBUCKEYe is sold 
|| by leading photo supply houses, department stores, 
| toy stores and hardware dealers almost everywhere. 
i ere dealers do not handle them we ship direct, 
| Prepaying express charges. 


The Buckeye Stereopticon Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


ER ae 
NURSE 


Our entire method, 
including study an 
practice, taught by 
correspondence. 
This is Mrs. Martha L. Stupplebeen, of Pal- 
myra, N.Y., one of several thousand efficient 
M graduates of this school. 
q Wehave trained thousands of women, 
} beginners and practical nurses, in their 
own homes, to earn $10 to $25 a week. 
If you desire a larger sphere of influ- 
ence, greater independence, and wor- 
# thier remuneration, 
Mail this Coupon 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
3 305 Main Street, Jamestown, N.Y. 


Please send your 56 pp. Blue Book for 1909, ex- 
plaining Rathod. fish cases ok accenkil aes. 
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smiled over it musingly for some little time 
before he mentioned it. 

“By George!”’ he exclaimed by and by; 
“T’m going to marry you!” 

“Indeed!’”’ she exclaimed in mock sur- 
prise, and laughed happily. ‘‘The way 
you said it sounded so funny.” 

She was perfectly content. 

XTIT 

MS: WALLINGFORD, gowned and 

hatted and jeweled as Fannie Bubble 
had never been and had never expected to 
be, tried the luxurious life that J. Rufus 
affected and found that she liked it. She 
was happy from day’s end to day’s end. 
Her husband was the most wonderful man 
in the world, flawless, perfect. Imme- 
diately upon their arrival in the city he 
had driven in hot haste for a license, and 
they were married before they left the 
courthouse. Then he had wired the news 
to Jonas Bubble. 

“We start on our honeymoon at once,”’ 
he had added, and named their hotel. 

By the time they had been shown to the 
expensive suite which Wallingford had 
engaged, a reply of earnest congratulation 
had come back from Jonas Bubble. The 
next day had begun the delights of shop- 
ping, of automobile rides, of the races, 
the roof gardens, the endless round of 
cafés. This world was so different, so 
much brighter and better, so much more 

leasant in every way than the world of 

lakeville, that she never cared to go back 
there—she was ashamed to confess it to 
herself—even to see her father! 

Blackie Daw, still keeping out of the 
way of Federal officers who knew exactly 
where to find him, met J. Rufus on the 
street a week after his arrival, and, learning 
from him of his marriage to Fannie, came 
around to Wallingford’s hotel to ‘look 
her over.”” Fannie marveled at Signor 
Matteo’s rapid advance in English, espe- 
cially his quick mastery of the vernacular, 
but she found him very amusing. 

“You win,” declared Blackie with em- 
phasis, when he and Wallingford had 
retired to a cozy little corner in the bar 
café. Fannie had inspired in him the awed 
respect that men of his stamp always 
render to good women. “You certainly 
got the original prize package. You and I 
are awful skunks, Jim.” 

“‘She makes me feel that way, too, now 
and then,” admitted Wallingford. ‘‘I’d be 
ashamed of myself for marrying her if I 
hadn’t taken her from such a dog’s life.”’ 

““She seems to enjoy this one,” said 
Blackie. ‘‘ You’re spending as much money 
on her as you used to on Beauty Phillips.” 

“Just about,” agreed Wallingford. 
“However, papa-in-law is paying for the 
honeymoon.” 

“Does he know it?” asked Blackie. 

Wallingford chuckled. 

““Not yet,” he admitted. ‘‘I’d like to 
see him when he finds it out.” 

Blackie also grinned. 

“That little Blakeville-episode was the 
happiest period of my life,” he declared. 
“By the way, J. Rufus, what was your 
game down there? I never understood.”’ 

“As simple as a nightshirt,’’ expla ned 
Wallingford. ‘‘I merely hunted through 
the postal guide for the richest little town 
I could find that had no bank. Then I 
went there and had one started so I could 
borrow its money.”’ 

Blackie nodded comprehendingly. 

‘“‘Then you bought a piece of property 
and raised it to a fictitious value to cover 
the loan,” he added. ‘‘Great stunt; but 
it seems to me they can get you for it. If 
they catch you up in one lie they can 
prove the whole thing to have been a frame- 
up. Suppose they find out?” 

Wallingford swelled himself up with 
righteous indignation. 

“‘Vittoreo Matteo,’ he charged, ‘“‘you 
are a rascally scoundrel! I met you in 
New York and you imposed upon me with 
a miserable pack of lies. I have investi- 
gated and I find that there is no Etrusca, 
near Milan, Italy, no Etruscan black pot- 
tery, no Vittoreo Matteo. You induced 
me to waste a lot of money in locating and 
developing a black mud swamp. When 
you had gained my full confidence you 
came to me in Blakeville with a cock-and- 
bull story that your mother was dying in 
Genoa, and on the strength of that bor- 
rowed a large sum of money from me. You 
are gone, I don’t know where. I shall have 
to make a clean breast of this matter to 
Jonas Bubble, and tell him that if I can- 
not pay that note when it falls due he will 
have to foreclose. You heartless villain! 
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Send 
for the 
Decatur 
Fountain 
Book 
Showing 
Your 
Fountain 
at Your 
Price! 


Less Ice Means More Profit! 


This is one of the beautiful 1909 Decatur Fountains containing our remarkable 
“Less Ice” Improvement—the greatest money saver ever made in a fountain. 
Gives ideal service with much less ice, and thus swells your profits. Remember 
Decatur ‘‘Less Ice’’ means a saving every day of the cold drink season. 


DECATUR “LESS ICE” FOUNTAINS 


are the lowest priced fountains on the market. We 
have a handsome fountain for the man who wants to 
make onlya small investment, or the man who desires 
the most imposing structure that can be built with 
marble, onyx, fine woods, mirrors and electric illu- 
mination. All can be equipped with our ‘‘Less Ice 
Improvement,” which is described in detail in our 
new catalog, illustrated in colors, just off the press. 


Send for it! Let us show you the fountain just 
adapted to your needs at a lower figure than you 
ever heard of before. If you have decided to paya 
certain amount you can own a better fountain than 
you thought if you buy a Decatur, Ours isan all-the- 
year-round fountain—for cold drinks in summer and 
hot drinks in winter. Get the book! Write today. 


DECATUR FOUNTAIN CO., Box 10, Decatur, III. 


DECATUR ALUMINUM SYRUP PUMP SENT FOR EXAMINATION ON REQUEST. 


gus 


me 


use. 


\P PATENTED 
Vg SEALED END. 
"NO LEAKING” 


3 
PATENT You INVENT! 


YOU 
Constant Demand for Good Inventions 


Our free books tell WHAT TO INVENT and 
HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT. Write for them. 


Send sketch for free opinion as to patent- 
ability. We advertise patents for sale free. 
Patent obtained or all fees returned. Highest 
class of services. Ask for our references. 


Woodward & Chandlee, Registered Attorneys 
1257 F Street, Washington, D. C. 

PATEN T Est. 47 years. Box C, Washington, 

D.C. Best references. Careful 


work. Terms moderate. Booklet Free. Write us. 


Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 


ored plates painted from Nature. 
have the largest Mail-order 
Seed Trade in the World and it 
is sufficient to address simply 


Things will get broken. D 
MEND THEM with LePage’s Liquid Glue. 


Now put up 7m tube form for convenience sake and instant 
Requires no brush. 

If not obtainable from your dealer we will mail you a full- 
size tube, post-paid, upon receipt of ten cents. 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO., Gloucester, Mass. 


Burpee, Philadelphi 


Seed Catalog — provided you intend to have a garden this season. 
It tells the plain truth about The Best Seeds that Grow. 


Burpee, Philadelphia 


The conservative management 
of this bank affords its deposit- 
Ml bo ors every assurance of safety for 
| their money. Pleasewriteforbooklet‘‘S.” u 


a rl thd a err cer all a Bee 
Stamp Album with 538 Genuine Stamps, incl. Rho- 
desia, Congo (tiger), China (dragon), Tasma- 
nia (landscape), Jamaica (waterfalls), etc., only 10c, 
100 diff. Japan, India, N. Zld., etc., 6c. Agts. wtd. 
50%. Big bargain list, coupons, etc., all Free! We 
Buy Stamps. C.E.Huseman Stamp Co.,8t.Louis,Mo. 


written on a post card, giv- 
ing your own name and ad- 
dress, will bring you a copy 
of The Leading American 
A book of 174 pages with col- 
We 
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The Inbuilt Biller! 
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Secret: 


isclosed _ 


Every successful poultryman knows important fact: 
he never tells. They are peculiar secret methods anc 
discoveries he has made in his work with chickens. As; 
rule he guards these with extreme care for they are the 
foundation of his success and a valuable asset of his busi 
ness. He is not to be blamed for keeping them to himself 


We Will Tell You These Secrets — 


which have cost poultrymen years of labor and thousands 0 
dollars: They will cost YOU only a trifle and a few minutes’ time 
to write us. There is no man in the United States who has more 
friends among poultrymen than MICHAEL K. Boyer. A veterar 
chicken breeder himself, he knows the business from A to Z. 
and through his wide acquaintance and friendship he h: 

learned many of their most jealously-treasured secrets. 
scattered material he has collected in book form, and we 


Waiter, ice us another bottle of that ninety- 
three.” 

When Wallingford returned to his wife 
he found her very thoughtful. 

“When are we going to Blakeville, 
Jim?” she asked. 

He studied her curiously for a moment. 
She would have to know him some time 
or other. He had hoped to put it off while 
they were leading this unruftled existence, 
but now that the test had come he might 
as well have it over with. 

““T’m not going back,” he declared. “I’m 
through with Blakeville. Aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” she admitted, pondering it 
slowly. ‘I could be happy here always, 
or, if not here, wherever you are. But 
your business back there, Jim?” 

He chuckled. 

“‘T have no business there,’”’ he told her. 
“‘My business is concluded. I borrowed 
thirty thousand dollars on that forty acres 
of sticky mud, and I think I’ll just let the 
bank foreclose.”’ 

She looked at him a moment, dry-eyed 
and dry-lipped. 

“You’re joking,” she protested, in a 
low voice. 

“Not at all,’ he seriously assured her. 

They looked at each other steadily for 
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—Can you see any reason 
why you should pay twice over 
for your typewriter, once for 
the machine, then for attach- 
ments to make it do its work? 


Every NEW MODEL 


This heaping bushel of 
winter egg -producing 
green feed cost 17 cts. 
“Poultry Secrets’ ex- 
plains fully this secret 
and many others. 


L.C Smith &Bros. Typewriter 


we are now turning out is built with 


Pressure Roll Lock-and-Release 


Paper Gauge and 
Back Spacer 


making it also a complete 
Condensed-Billing Machine and. 
Decimal Tabulator AT NO 
EXTRA COST! 


—You pay but one cost—the price 
of an ordinary typewriter. 
Write for Free Demonstration. 
L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Branches in all Large Cities 


Head 
Office for 
Europe, 
Asia and 

Africa: “% 


49 Queen 
Victoria 
Street, 

London, 
E. C. 


writing 
ALWAYS 
in sight 


The Royal Chair 


“The Push Button Kind” 


is the modern Morris chair, most grace- 
ful in design, made of best materials by 
superior workmanship, and especially 
pleasing because of the exclusive, pat- 
ented “‘ Royal” push button. 


“Pish the Button-and Rest” 


By simply pushing the little 

button, just under the right 

arm of the chair, you 

ge can move the back 

eS) either up or down, 

+ to any of nine com- 

fortable and restful 
positions. 


No Rod to Fall Down 


85 Styles 
Prices From 
$10 to $50 


200,000 Now in use 


Cost No More 
Than the Old- 
Fashioned Kind Footrest Slides Back 


“Royal” Chairs are sold by dealers nearly 
everywhere. Write today for fully illustrated 
booklet. We will tell you where you can see 


a ‘Royal’? demonstrated. Made’ with or 
without footrest. 


ROYAL CHAIR CO. 
126 Chicago Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan 
GENUINE 


NAVAJO Ruby FREE 


To introduce our beautiful genuine Gems, 


Write today. 


The Francis E. Lester Company, Dept. B 2, Mesilla Park, N. M. 


some moments, and gradually Wallingford 
saw beneath those eyes a spirit that he 
might conquer, but, having conquered, 
would always regret. 

“It’s—it’s a swindle!” she gasped, as 
the true situation began to dawn upon her. 
“You don’t mean, Jim, that you are a 
swindler!” 

“No, I wouldn’t call it that,’ he ob- 
jected, considering the matter carefully. 
“It is only rather a shrewd deal in the 
game of business. The law can’t touch 
me for it unless they should chase down 
Vittoreo Matteo and find him to be a 
fraud, and prove that I knew it!” 

She was thoughtful a long time, follow- 
ing the intricate pattern of the rug in their 
sitting-room with the toe of her neatly- 
shod foot. She was perfectly calm, and 
he drew a sharp breath of relief. He had 
expected a scene when this revelation 
should come; he was more than pleased 
to find that she was not of the class who 
make scenes. Presently she looked up. 

“Have you thought of what light this 
puts me in at home? Have you thought 
how I should be regarded in the only world 
I have ever known? Why, there are a 
thousand people back in Blakeville who 
know me, and even if I were never to meet 
one of them again Jim, it mustn’t 
be! You must not destroy my self-respect 
forever. Have you spent any of that 
money?” 

“Well, no,” he reluctantly replied. ‘I 
have plenty of money besides that.” 

“Good!” said she with a gasp of relief. 
“Write father that, as you will be unable 
to carry out your projects, you are sending 
him the money to take up that note.” 

Wallingford was silent a long time. 
Wonderful the influence this girl had over 
him. He was amazed at himself. 

“T can’t remember when I ever gave up 
any money,” he finally said, with an at- 
tempt at lightness, ‘‘but, Fannie, I think 
Pll do it just this once—for you—as a 
wedding present.” 

“You'll do it right away, won’t you?” 

“Right this minute.’’ 

He walked over and stooped down to 
kiss her. She held up her lips submissively, 
but they were cold, and there was no an- 
swering pressure in them. Silently he took 
his hat and started downstairs. 

“By the way,” he said, turning at the 
door, ‘‘I’m going to make your father a 
present of that bay team.” 

He scarcely understood himself as he 
dictated to the ge stenographer a letter 
to Jonas Bubble, so far different from the 
one he had planned to write. It was not 
like him to do this utterly foolish thing, 
and yet, somehow, he felt that he could 
not do otherwise. When he came back 
upstairs again, the letter written and a 
check inclosed in it and the whole mailed, 
he found her in the same chair, but now 
she was crying. He approached her hesi- 
tantly and stood looking down at her for 
a long, long time. It was, perhaps, but 
one minute, but it seemed much longer. 
Now was the supreme test, the moment 
that should influence all their future lives, 
and he dreaded to dissolve that uncertainty. 

He knelt beside her and put his arm 
about her. Still crying, she turned to him, 
threw both armsaround hisneck and buried 
her head on his shoulder—and as she cried 
she pressed him more tightly to her! 
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Save your eyes and reduce 


Badger Lamp Stand 


offering it to the poultry raisers of America that they may sha 
in the knowledge which these successtul men have acquired by long years of stud 
and bitter experience. Every secret printed in this book has been obtained in an hor 
orable way, either by permission of the owner Le 
or through Mr. Boyer’s own experience. 


I. K. Felch’s Mating Secret 


One of the best-known figures in the poultry 
worldisI.K,. Felch. Many years ago Mr. Felch 
published his breeding chart, but later, real- 
izing its value, he withdrew it and kept the 
information for himself. He has now given 
Mr. Boyer permission to use this information, 
and it is included in this book. 


Secret of Fertile Eggs 


Boyer’s secret of securing fertile eggs by 
alternating males we believe is worth $100 to 
any big producer of setting eggs. It is some- 
thing new, and the diagrammatic illustration 
furnished by Mr. Boyer makes the matter so 
plain that the novice can easily understand it. 


The Secret of Feed at 15 Cents a Bushel 


An enterprising poultryman has been adver- 
tising this secret for $5.00 and pledging those 
who buy it not to disclose it to any one else; 
it has, however, long been known to a few 
poultrymen, Mr. Boyer among them, and the 
method is fully explained in ‘Poultry Secrets.” 


ca 


We are Willing to Name Here EY 
Some of the Secrets tg 


Burnham's secret of mating fowls. £ : 
Felch’s method of breeding from an original patty 
BB 


nr 


producing thousands of chicks and three 
tinct strains. 


Mendel’s Chart of Heredity. ee 
Secret of strong fertility by alternating males. 


3 
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5 Secret of knowing what to feed and how to feed it, 
The secret of having green food in winter. _ 

6 Secret of sprouting oats and barley for poultry 
feeding. oo 

7 Secret recipes for chick feed; practically the same 
feed is now sold on the market at a high rate. _ 


8 Secret of fatting poultry economically so as to 
make the most profit out of the crop. 
9 Secret of telling the laying hens of the flock, 
10 Secret of detecting age in stock. F 
11 Secret of knowing how to judge dressed poultry, 
12 The only safe way of preserving eggs. é 
13 A secret of dressing fowls so as to do the work 
quickly and thoroughly. a 
14 An exposure of the methods employed by some 
fanciers to kill the fertility of the eggs. * 
15 The winter egg crop and how to get it. 
16 Fatting turkeys for market. 
17 Hunter’s Secret of Success. 
18 Secret of the Philo System, - 


There are Scores of Others 


Selecting the Laying Hens. oz 
Since the production of eggs is the very basis of the poultry industry, the ability to tell the lowe 


hens in the flock without the aid of trap nests will put dollars in your pocket. Do not keep on feedin, t 
robber hens. It is well known that some hens never lay an egg, while others often not as good looking 


produce 200 Eggs a Year. 


Of course we cannot go to the length of saying that all the information in the book is new to every one. 
It is said there is nothing new under the sun, and the Egyptians were hatching eggs by artificial heat cen- 
turies ago; but we do say that to the great majority of poultrymen these secrets are absolutely unknown. 


We Will Pay $10 For Any Secret Not in the Book yi 


rovided it is practical and valuable. If it is something both good and new, a check for Ten Dollars will 
e sent at once. In submitting secrets address all communications to the e, 


Poultry Department of Farm Journal ~ Bs 


FARM JOURNAL for thirty years has conducted a poultry department known the country over for the 
ability of its editors and the value of its contents. It is the standard farm and home paper of the country, 
with three million readers. It is clean, bright, intensely practical; boiled down 3 cream, not skim-milk. — 
contributors know what they are talking about, and can quit when they have said it. Besides its unusually 
strong poultry section, which of itself makes the paper valuable to every chicken owner, its other de, rt 
ments are ably conducted and widely quoted. It is for the gardener, fruit man, stockman, trucker, farmer, 
villager, suburbanite, the women folks, the boys and girls. It is worth far more than the price asked for it 
and “‘ Poultry Secrets’’ together. Its more than half million subscribers pay five and ten years ahead—a 
very remarkable fact. “a 


$1.00 e 
WILMER ATKINSON CO., 857 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


We will send a copy of ‘‘ Poultry Secrets” and 
FARM JOURNAL for five years, both for only 
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light bills with the 


Usable wherever there’s an elec- 
tric light socket. Adjustable in 
height from 2% to 5 feet, to any 

angle, in any direction. Strongly, 

handsomely built, heavy brass, 

with mahogany base, ten feet silk 

cord. Unexceiled for renaing, writ- 
ing, sewing, card games, shaving, 
dressing, piano, etc. 

At your dealer's. If he hasn’t the Badger, 
accept no substitute; send us his name, and the 
price, §5.00, and lamp complete, ready to turn on 
light, will be sent you, prepaid. Money 
back, if not entirely satisfied. 

The VOTE-BERGER CO., 21 Cargill St. 
LA CROSSE, WIS. m_mm 


~ 
Burns 1-3 oil of ordinary lamp; 
gives three times light. 1-5 cos 
of gas, 1-10 cost of electricity. 
Pays for itself. Imported chir 
ney and mantle of extra tren 
with burner complete for bt 
express paid. Money refunded ; 
if not as represented. Booklet ‘ 
free. Agents Wanted. na 


U.S. A. Lighting Co. a 
259 Main St. Springfield, Mass. 
ly Refer to Banks of the city, RY ip 


STANDARD 
TAAMP Bradstreet, or Di 
PUTTIN ~ 


CONCRETE HOUSI 


Cost Less Than Woo 
More handsome than Bri 
ble as granite. A Pettyjol 
“Sp concrete block machin 
gravel and cement are a 
needed. Simple, easy and 
We furnish full instruction 
money for yourself or mi 
by selling blocks. 

Write for catalog and 


- Sixth St., TERRE HA 


Factory Rebuilt, 
Unexcelled in Construc- 
tion, Finish and Durability. 


Particulars on request. 


American Writing Machine Company 


345 Broadway, New York 
BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


THE PETTYJOHN CO., 666N 


If you use the Warner Auto-Meter it will tell 
‘ou unfailingly the instant your car begins to fall 
ff in efficiency. You can know the moment it fails 
o do its best. The difficulty can be found and 
emedied in a few minutes by thus taking it in time. 
_ater on when located by less reliable methods it 
‘aay mean hours of hard work or an expensive over- 
iauling of the whole car. 

) A driver soon comes to know that with spark 
nd throttle in a certain position the car should 
aake so many miles per hour on the level—or 
ake a certain pet hill on the high. 

_ When the Auto-Meter indicates a falling off in 
peed under these conditions — trouble is brewing. 
t may be one of the brakes is dragging. Or if 
ou’ve been some time on the road, a bearing 
tarved of oil may be heating. Soon it will cut— 
ndseize. Think of the delay — the towing charges 
-and the eventual bill which the Auto-Meter 
sould save. 

Or you may have been able to get so many 
iiles from a gallon of gasoline over a certain course 
shen averaging so many miles per hour. The Auto- 
feter, always accurate, enables you to know at 
nce of increased consumption. You find spark 


the only accurate instrument for indicating speed, because it is the 
ily one made on the correct principle — Magnetic Induction, 
e control the patents— 20 in all—covering the application of 
oo Induction to a speed indicator. No one else can use it. s 
I ause of this principle the Auto- Meter is so sensitive that it will 
dicate the exact speed when your car is pushed by hand on the garage 
hes “ape with equal accuracy every variation of speed up to 100 
es our. 
{ speed indicators —all made on the centrifugal principle — fail 
\ indicate any speed whatever under 5 to 10 miles per hour. Aftera 
w months’ use, wear of cams, weakening of spiral springs and bending 
| unsupported pins (when multiplied dozens of times through the indi- 
ting ee) erase these centrifugal instruments to become so grossly 
accurate that they are absolutely worthless for the purpose of speed 
fication. Hold a watch over a measured course if you havea centrifu- 
1 ent, and prove the truth of this statement. You owe it to 
vurself to know the truth. j 
* * * * * * * * 
|| Because of the steady even “ pull ” of magnetism, which causes the 
eed dial of the Auto-Meter to indicate, the dial is always steady and 
adable. It is uninfluenced by the jolts or jars of the car. Speed alone 


oves it. 
ihe threshing of the weights used in centrifugal instruments sets up 
i . This is communicated to the indicating hand causing it to 
tter over a red representing 5 to 10 miles. The supposed speed is 
mewhere in etween. Guess where. 
| Centrifugal instruments quickly wear out. The heavy weight is 
‘ntinually trying to tear itself loose from its supports and fly into space. 
at's the centrifugal principle. The weight is unbalanced—it “wob- 
\2s" as it spins, causing vibration, increasing with the speed. The 
eeeeaures so much room that the remaining parts must be small — 
jms of sheet brass but little thicker than a business card working 
| Pinions little larger than a pinshank unsupported at one end. It 
(utres no mechanic to predict what this continual pounding against 
licate parts will do to a “speed indicator” made on this principle, after 
ew weeks’ use, 
|, Ask to see the “insides ” of any centrifugal instrument. Note these 
ints for yourself, 
{ eapest alarm clock you can buy will be found a marvel of 
curacy and durability — beside it. 
- * * * * * * * * 
| The magnetic induction principle used exclusively in the Auto- 
eter permits of a construction so sturdy and durable that no jolt, jar or 
Heit “ oa not wreck the car will affect its wonderful accuracy 
slightes 
heer is no vibration in the instrument itself —therefore the speed 
—s dial is always steady —always readable. Practical tests have 
Own that the Auto-Meter will endure the equivalent of over a 
ILLION MILES of riding without appreciable wear, or a greater 
from absolute accuracy than 10 feet in a mile, ‘The Auto- 
‘eter will outlast a dozen cars. 
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actory and Main Offices: 


IW YORK, 1902 Broadway 
BOSTON, 925 Boylston St. 

i PHIA, Cor. Broad and Race 
PITTSBURG, 3432 Forbes St. 


CLEVELAND, 2062 Euclid Ave. 
BUFFALO, 722 Main St. 
DETROIT, 239 Jefferson Ave. 
CHICAGO, 1305 Michigan Ave. 
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ow to Keep a Car in Tune with 
a Speed Indicator 


plugs fouled—the valves becoming pitted—the 
timer a little off. Only a few minutes and your 
car is again doing its best. 

Gasoline is a big item of expense, why waste it ? 

Makers of storage batteries all claim their 
product to be the best. The Auto-Meter will show 
you where the real merit lies. 

Makers of coils, carburetters and timers advance 
the same claims. If a change is deemed advisable, 
the Auto-Meter will quickly indicate which is best 
for you. 

You will quickly learn by watching the 
Auto-Meter just how fast you may turn a corner 
with your particular car under all conditions with- 
out danger of skidding. 

And at what speed you may go in traffic with 
the certainty of being able to stop within a given 
distance. 

The Auto-Meter will help you keep your car 
in tune—help you save tires— gasoline — repair 
bills — trouble — in many ways. 

It is the only speed indicator which will do 
this because it is the only speed indicator which is 
unchangingly accurate —unfailingly reliable at 
all times and under all conditions. 


. The Warner 
-Auto-Meter 


Guaranteed Absolutely Accurate 


The Auto-Meter is built like an expensive chronometer. We use 
the same expensive machines. The same skilled workmen operate them. 
They must produce parts accurate to 1/10,000 inch. 

There are no cams, coiled springs or unsupported pinions — no slid- 
ing friction — in the Auto-Meter, There are but two moving parts. 
These revolve. 

The pinion which carries the speed dial rests in sapphire bearings. 
Only diamonds are harder. 

The bearings on which the magnet revolves are imported Hoffman 
balls. Nothing made in America is sufficiently uniform. 

Before magnet and dial are assembled in the case, all the brass parts 
inside are plated with GOLD. Because gold alone withstands corrosion 
perfectly. This makes certain that not even a chemical change can take 
place inside the Auto-Meter once it is assembled, and that it will con- 
tinue to accurately indicate speed and distance as long as;you have a car 
to use it on, 

* * * * * * * 

The odometer on the Auto-Meter is of our own construction. It is 
so durably made that it will last a lifetime. It is as sturdy and strong 
as a Cash Register. The season dial registers 100,000 miles and repeat. 
10,000 miles is the limit on other odometers. Some drivers go farther 
than this in a single season. Their future mileage is lost. 

The trip dial registers 1,000 miles. Other ploineters show 100 mile 
trips only. 

The trip dial resets to Zero by a single turn of a button. 

It’s the best and strongest odometer procurable—the only odometer 
made a part of the instrument which is not concealed in part by the speed 
indicating hand. 

* * * * * * * * 


If we could only take you through our factory and show you how 
every part of the Auto-Meter is made—how each instrument is tested 
on a machine costing over $10,000 until we know that it is absolutely 
accurate and will STAY so— 

And then should make the same test for accuracy and finally take 
apart in your presence the cheap contraptions sold for speed indicators 
so you could see for yourself that a 35c alarm clock is really a mechan- 
ical masterpiece beside them — 

You would decide—as all do who ‘come —that the Auto-Meter is 
alone worthy of a place on your car. 

We realize that all of you cannot go through the factory this way — 

And we realize the impossibility of attempting to make you see 
things as they really are in an advertisement of this kind— 

So we have written a book which we have kept as free from tech- 
nical language as possible, illustrating, describing and comparing the 
different principles in such a way that you can know the truth for 

ourself. 
f In your own interest ask for this book before investing a penny ina 
speed indicator of any kind. You cannot afford to waste your money for 
the wrong instrument when the penalty is getting something absolutely 
worthless, 

Please use the coupon in asking for the book. 


3 The Warner Instrument Company 


334 Wheeler Ave., BELOIT, WIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, 33014 N. Illinois St. 
ST. LOUIS, 3923 Olive St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 550 Golden Gate Ave. 
LOS ANGELES, 1212 S. Main St. 
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WAPRER INSTRUMENT CC 


DULOIT WASCONSIN { 


TOTAL 


‘ERE WARNER. 
: : . DISTANCE AUTOs 


. 
WARNER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
i BELOIT, wis US.A, 


' The Best Endorsement of the 
Auto -Meter 


Because of its extreme sensitiveness, unfailing accuracy and won- 
derful durability the Auto-Meter is being used to indicate speed in 
many unique ways. 

* * 


The U.S, Government has used several hundred Auto-Meters in 
connection with a regular Anemometer to show the speed of the wind 
in miles per hour. These are used to improve the marksmanship of 
U.S. Soldiers and Marines. Since using them we have won against 
every country in accurate marksmanship. Judgment of wind pressure 
by means of flags is impossible. The Auto-Meter solves the problem. 

* * * 

The Auto-Meter is attached to the private cars of practically every 
General Superintendent of a railroad. It is in the cabs of many 
locomotives. 

* * * 


The fastest Motor Boat in the world—the Dixie II—was equipped 
with a special Auto-Meter designed to show revolution per minute. By 
means of the Auto-Meter the engine speed was not allowed to drop 
below 1,000 revolutions —its full capacity. A falling off of three revolu- 
tions per minute would have lost the race. 

* * * 

The Victor Talking Machine Company uses a special Auto-Meter 
to time the speed of records while being made. The Auto-Meter 
enables them to correct variations of 1%. These records normally make 
one revolution per minute—the speed of the second hand on your watch. 
Think of what a wonderful example of accuracy. 

* * * 

Other uses are developing daily. Wherever an accurate indication 
of speed is desired, the Auto-Meter in some form will indicate it with 
unvarying correctness. 

* * * 

Ask forthe Free Book, using coupon below, and become familiarwith 

the miracle of mechanics which makes these wonderful results possible. 


The Warner Instrument Company 
Beloit, Wis., U.S.A. 


GENTLEMEN :— Please send me your book, in which illustra- 
tions from photographs will enable me to convince myself that 
money spent for any speed indicator but the Auto-Meter would be 
actually thrown away. 


Name 
aa a eS BE ee 
WB biee Sek a i i I Sd ee oS en 


Di Pn Ga Sts a Si a car and have used 


Speed Indicator. 
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How to Build 


A Fortune in Ten 


Memberships in The 
Fortune Colony 
still available for 
readers of 
The Saturday Even- 
ing Post 


n : 
° 
Adon ead Prise 


T is right to be independent — financially. 

It is also comfortable. 

The Poor-house is mostly the abode of 
non-winners. It is a sad wind-up to sit gray- 
haired on the shore of the Sea of Need and 
have only one thing left —the wish that you 
had done differently with your life. 

Right independence is seldom an accident. 
It is rather the result of A PLAN pursued 
persistently through a period of years, up hill 
and down. 

But people as a rule—the rank and file—are 
not able to invent plans for themselves that pro- 
duce independence. They earn money enough, 
but it slips away from them somehow as if it 
were greased, 

The Fortune Colony is helping many people 
to acquire a competence, to become financially 
independent. 

Each member gradually and easily builds 
up a small fortune, and quickly. This plan is 
interesting, safe, and amply sure in its results. 

A good many people have already joined 
individually and by groups and families. 


A membership in Class A will bring 
you $1,000; Class B $2,000; Class C 
from $3,000 to $10,000—guaranteed 
by attested assets of eleven millions 
of dollars. 


Both men and women enjoy the advan- 
tages of this opportunity. You may live right 
where you are, stay by your present task and 
the benefits of your Membership pile up in 
good round dollars, month after month and 
year after year. 


This announcement is not designed to tell you 
the full story of the Fortune Colony — there 
isn’t roomto do itwell. But that story IS well 
and fully told in the Colony Book entitled 
“‘How to Build a Fortune in Ten Years.’’ 
This book is worth having. It is illustrated. 
It is sent free to serious people, who think 
they might like to join. Write forit at once. 


Address : 


sey The Fortune Colon 
Ca of the Qity of Mem York 


‘4 Ke? 
fii | Richard Wightman, President 
‘anv 437-G Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Will you accept this 
business book if we 


send it free? 


Sign and mail the coupon below. Send no money! 
Take no risk. 

One hundred and twelve of the world’s master busi- 
ness men have written ten books—2,079 pages—1,497 
vital business secrets, ideas, methods. In them is the 
best of all that they know about 


— Purchasing —Salesmanship — Position-Getting 
—Credits — Advertising — Position- Holding 
— Collections — Correspondence —Selling Plans 


—Accounting 
—Cost-Keeping 
— Organization 


—Man-Handling 

— Man-Training 

— Office Systems 

— Retailing —Short-Cutsand Meth- 
—Wholesaling ods for every line and dreds of other vital busi- 
— Manufacturing department ness subjects. 


A 9,059-word booklet has been published describing, explaining, 
picturing the work. Pages 2 and 3 tell about managing businesses 
great and small; pages 4 and 5 deal with credits, collections and 
with rock-bottom purchasing; pages 6 and 7 with handling and 
training men; pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship, with advertising, 
with the marketing of goods through salesmen, dealers and by mail; 
pages 12 to 15 with the great problem of securing the highest 
market price for your services— no matter what your line; and 
the last page tells how you may get a complete set—bound in 
handsome half morocco, contents in colors—for less than your 
daily smoke or shave, almost as little as your daily newspaper. 


Will you read the book if we send tt free? 
Send no money. Simply sign the coupon. 
The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
If there are, in your books, any new ways to increase my 
business or my salary, I should like to know them. So send 
on your 16-page free descriptive booklet. I’llreadit. 26—2-6 


— Handling Customers 
— Business Generalship 
— Competition Fighting 
and hundreds and hun- 


Name 
Address 
Business. 


Position 
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KICKED INTO 
MILLIONS 


(Continued from Page 12) 


In 1860 Charles Arbuthnot and Christian 
Yaeger, two young merchants of Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania, made a contract with 
the State to buy at a fixed price all the 
cotton goods manufactured by the convicts 
confined in the penitentiary. Shortly after 
the contract was made the price of cotton 
goods dropped very low and, because of the 
unsettled conditions which immediately 
preceded the war, it was difficult to dispose 
of them at any price. 

Every day the big trucks from the peni- 
tentiary drew up to unload their bales of 
cotton cloth at the Arbuthnot & Yaeger 
warehouses. And as each truck came into 
sight Yaeger would wring his hands in 
despair. 

So, in spite of themselves, the firm was 
loaded up with an immense stock of cotton 
cloth which they were utterly unable to 
dispose of. Meanwhile Luck, the wanton, 
must have worn one of her most tantaliz- 
ing smiles as she watched the misery of the 
two men she was about to reward. For 
with the first gun of war the South aban- 
doned its cotton fields and, presently, the 
Southern ports were blockaded, so that the 
cotton spinners of England literally starved 
for lack of raw material; while Arbuthnot 
& Yaeger watched, with dazzled eyes, the 
price of cotton cloth rise from six to sixty 
cents a yard, until every two-ton load ofthe 
penitentiary product showed them a net 
profit of more than two thousand dollars 
in a market that could not be sufficiently 
supplied. 

A few years ago four immigrants from 
the same little town in Greece opened 
banana stands on the streets of Boston. 
Three of them were strong, sturdy and 
ambitious. They picked out locations with 
an eye single to the biggest crowds. The 
fourth was a sickly little man, who hoped 
only to make a decent living and was much 
afraid of the cold weather. He got per- 
mission to display his fruit on a spot which 
was partially protected from the winds 
by the bulk of the Park Street Church. 
Eighteen months later, the main en- 
trance to the great subway was opened 
within a hundred feet of the banana mer- 
chant, and twice each day thereafter fifty 
thousand people passed his stand. Finally 
he became the owner of two or three fruit 
stores and the employer of a dozen clerks. 

If Harry Orchard, who is now serving a 
life sentence in the Idaho State Peniten- 
tiary for the murder of former Governor 
Frank Steunenberg, had not sat in a little 
poker game one night at Wardner, Idaho, 
he would almost certainly now be one 
of the leading millionaires of Spokane, 
Washington. And all he lost was two hun- 
dred dollars more than he could pay. 

Orchard was running a little feed store 
in the frontier village of Wardner. ‘‘Dad”’ 
Reeves was the village barber. ‘‘Gus” 
Paulsen was driving Markwell’s milk- 
wagon. The job paid him forty dollars a 
month. ‘‘Lew’’ Hutton was an engineer 
on the branch line of the Northern Pacific, 
and his wife kept a little eating-house. 


“Dan” Cardoner owned the leading 
grocery. 
“Dad” Reeves’ son-in-law located a 


mine and formed a stock company. He 
named it the Hercules. ‘‘“‘Dad” got his 
fellow business-men to buy a little stock. 
“Dan’’ Cardoner didn’t care for any. The 
rest of them went to work with pick and 
shovel—all but Orchard, who preferred to 
sell oats in daylight and play poker after 
dark. One night he lost two hundred dol- 
lars more than he cculd pay to W. G. 
Gardner, who managed to shift the claim 
over to Cardoner, the grocer—which was 
a pretty shrewd stroke of business on 
Gardner’s part. 

Cardoner got after Orchard, feeling that 
he would be very lucky if he got anything 
worth while from that ne’er-do-well. 
When Orchard laughed and offered to turn 
over to him as settlement in full his one- 
sixteenth interest in the Hercules mine— 
that or nothing—poor Cardoner feit that 
his worst fears were realized. But he took 
the stock. Now he is drawing dividends of 
seventy-two thousand dollars a year, and 
Orchard is serving a life sentence in the 
penitentiary; while the Luck lady is cer- 
tainly indulging in one of those sardonic 
spasms of mirth for which she is notorious. 

Occasionally, as if to reduce to the final 
absurdity both the arguments of those who 
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guarantee is 
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It means just this: 


New hose will be given 
free for any one, or all of six pairs 
that shows a hole,rip or tear within 
six months from purchase date. 


And Everwear is made to live the life 
of this guarantee—to give absolute sat- 
isfaction in every way. 


Prove the goodness of Everwear for your- 
self. Read the descriptions below. Order 
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hear so much about, 

have recently been re- 

duced in price. The reg- 

ular $2.00 Cotton Sox now 

cost but $1.50 per box of % 
dozen pairs. 


We were able to save you this 50c 
only by a cut in the price of material. 
We now pay a trifle less for the very 
finest Egyptian Cotton from which 
these Sox are made. 


So the quality and workmanship have not 
been slighted in the least. Everwear Hose 
continue to be famous for their many supe- 
rior advantages. Here are some of them. 


They wear better because they are made 
to wear where the wear comes most. 
The heel and toe are given extra strength 
by a special knitting process; and yet 
these parts are as soft and smooth after 
months of wearing and washing as when 
new. 


They fit better, feel better and look better 
because they are shaped in the knitting. 
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the shoe-lining. To prevent 
the holes you must stop this rubbing. 
If the toe-nail is trimmed closely, a 
*“hang-nail’’ is almost certain to re- 
sult. The other alternative is to 
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Manheim Mendless Hose cost less 
than any other guaranteed stockings. 
You get full value in every pair —not 
an extra cent added for the guarantee. 
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6 pairs $1 
Guaranteed for 6 months 


A new pair free for every pair that 
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Manheim Mendless Hose are knit to 
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They are seamless, soft and 
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deny and who acclaim her existence, the 
sorry jade plays tricks so grotesque and 
fantastic as to put the whole world in a 
broad grin. Timothy Dexter was a mer- 
chant in a small way, who lived at New- 
buryport, Massachusetts. He was the 
innocent butt of all the town jokers. So 
scanty were his wits, so gross his credulity, 
that when he was urged to load a ship with 
warming-pans and send them for sale 
among the planters of the West Indies he 
quickly seized the opportunity. While the 
town scorned even to hide its mirth the 
loaded ship sailed on its jocose errand. 
But Luck was in love with him. The 
warming-pans sold at a fine profit. Then, 
in a final effort to overwhelm Luck’s 
favorite with confusion, he was strongly 
advised that red-flannel nightcaps would 
doubtless prove to be vastly popular among 
the black savages of Guinea. Timothy 
was pleased with the suggestion. He sent 
the ship, and lo! red-flannel nightcaps 
proved to be just the article needed to put 
the final touch of splendor to the state cos- 
tumes of the fashionable bucks of the slave 
coast. The ship came back loaded with 
tusks of ivory to add to Timothy’s ridicu- 
lous wealth. Then, exalted to the heights 
by the keenness of his foresight and the 
sureness of his judgment, he set an ex- 
ample of frankness which the present-day 
captains of industry and kings of various 
industrial products are too cowardly to 
copy. He signed himself boldly, Lord 
Timothy Dexter, and thereafter, setting 
another example which his descendants in 
the family of wealth have often followed, 
he wrote a book. When that book was 
announced the town held its anticipatory 
sides, for Lord Timothy could barely 
write his name. The matter and the 
manner of it, when it finally appeared, 
were just what had been expected, but still 
Luck loved him. Recognizing his limita- 
tions in the matter of punctuation, Lord 
Timothy filled the last ten pages of A 
Pickle for the Knowing Ones with a 
wholesale collection of periods, commas, 
exclamation points, colons and parenthe- 
ses, and advised his readers to pepper and 
salt what he had written to suit their own 
taste. Whereat, the popular taste being 
vastly pleased, Lord Timothy became one 
of the six best sellers. 

So Mr. Croesus was right, after all. 
There is only one road over which a sane 
man may start in pursuit of riches. It is 
the same old road, still full of deep ruts 
and high ridges—of hard work, persever- 
ing effort, patient endurance, self-denial 
and self-discipline, common honesty and a 
cheerful soul! They may not bring success, 
but they will, at least, deserve it. 

Mr. Creesus errs only in always denying 
so firmly that Luck had anything to do 
with his own individual success. And that 
is a most human position to take. Every 
man is anxious to blame Bad Luck for his 
failures; few are willing to give the benev- 
olent sister any credit for what he achieves. 


SACRIFICE AT 
POTTER’S FOLD 


(Continued from Page 9) 


its beat. When the old man reached the 
other end of the field, still in plain sight, 
the boy was tempted to make his shot then 
and there. But it was a great risk at that 
distance, and the temptation was at once 
removed by Ariel’s disappearance in the 
corn. 

Duddie strained his eyes down the sere, 
rustling rows, for it was important to 
glimpse his foe first. But Ariel, for some 
reason, did not seem to be coming on so 
rapidly now; indeed, Duddie could no 
longer hear his movements. So he tapped 
his bell again once or twice, and noisily 
broke down a dried stalk with his foot. 

If only some guardian angel could have 
warned him, as his father would, had he 
been present, to drop flat upon his belly, as 
the crafty old Ariel had done some minutes 
before! But, alas, neither father nor angel 
was present! The next instant a tremen- 
dous blow, as from a sledge-hammer, accom- 
panied by a loud report, took the boy in 
the side. He grasped blindly at a blade of 
corn for support. The heights on either 
side and the clouds above spun dizzily 
about, like a huge merry-go-round. He 
closed his eyes and sank to the ground. 

A little before noon the next day Water- 
loo Whig, after scouring the mountain for 
hours, found his son. He was half-lying on 
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To 1,000 readers of THE SatuRDAY EveninG Post who take 
advantage of this Special Offer now made in connection 
with the Enlarged Edition of 


Webster’ International Dictionary 


25,000 New Words 
5,000 Illustrations 
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the World 
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Dictionary 
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Delivered 
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1,000 Complete Atlases 
of the World 


will be given Absolutely Free 
to 1,000 readers of THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post 
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Special Offer. 


in full 


The One Great Standard Authority 


HON. DAVID J. BREWER, Associate Justice United States Supreme Court, says: ‘‘ The International Dictfonary is the 


perfection of dictionaries. 


storehouse of accurate information.’’ 


I commend it to all as the one great standard authority.” 
PRESIDENT ELIOT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY says: 


“The International is a wonderfully compact 


ANDREW S. DRAPER, LL. D., Commissioner of Education of New York State, says: ‘tWebster’s International 
Dictionary is better adapted to quick and general use than any other Dictionary. It carries authority everywhere and 


Is ENTITLED TO A PLACE IN EVERY GOOD HOME, 


Have You a Good Home? 


To those who respond at once we will send a copy of ‘‘ Dictionary Wrinkles,” 
containing a humorous test in pronunciation, and also a ‘‘ Red Fac-simile 
Booklet” of interesting questions, with references to their answers. 


The ATLAS 


is the 1909 “‘ New Modern Atlas of the World,” 
containing new colored maps, showing every 
country_and civil division upon the face of the 
globe. It contains over 150 pages, size 10x 13 in., 
including an Index-Gazetteer of all the principal 
places of the world, and is published by one of the 
best known map publishers in the world, at the 
price of $3 a copy. 
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Springfield, Mass. 
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Make More Money? 


More than many a man makes at a trade? 
Do you want to make extra money in your 
spare time? We want Agents for the 
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A new discovery, covered by 16 patents. The most 
popular and quickest selling specialty ever put 
out. Anybody can sell it at sight. Big value 
forthe money. Guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion or money back. Fine RAZOR FREE 
with every Strop. Let 

us show you how to make from $3 to $10 a 
day. No experience necessary. Outfit free 
to workers. Write today. 
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ROCKWELL-BARNES CO., 703 Baldwin Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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dull blades. We sterilize, resharpen and return your 
own blades better than new at this trifling cost. 
State make of blades and we will send you a con- 
venient mailing package free. Write today. Address 
KEENEDGE CoO., 800 Keenedge Bldg., Chicago 
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Are You Ambitious 


To Earn More Money? 


Then fit yourself to be worth more—make 
yourself a man who will always be in demand, 

Are you willing to spend one hour a day for 
six months and so increase your earning ca- 
pacity for the rest of your life? 

Thousands of men have done exactly this. 

You may do it too, whether you are earning 
$500 a year or $5,000 a year. 

The Sheldon School has enabled over 35,000 
men to increase their earning capacity from 10% 
to 100% and more by enabling them to become 
better business men. 

The Sheldon Course is just as valuable —just 
as useful —just as profitable to the head of the 
house as to the man on the road. 

It is equally valuable to the bookkeeper, the 
stenographer or to the correspondent, because 
back of every kind of business is the funda- 
mental principle of selling—and the man who 
is a master of salesmanship is better fitted to 
discharge any of the duties of business life. 


The Sheldon School 


shows you how to approach men, how to interest 
them, howto influencethem,howtoimpress them 
favorably, how to win confidence and keep it— 
howto makethe desirablesaleregardlessofodds. 
It gives the big, broad principles of business as 
adopted and practiced by the most successful 
business men in thecountry. We havethousands 
of letters from men who have been benefited. 
This is what one man says of the course: 
“No man, young or old, experienced or inexperienced, 
can place a small sum of money where it will do him so 
much good as to invest it with Sheldon. I cannot 
possibly profit a penny by saying kind words for the 
Sheldon School; I am enthusiastic because of what it 
has done for me and the men around me.’* 
E. E. MARTIN, Sales Manager, 
American Case & Register Company, Alliance, Ohio. 


Ask us to give you a list of a score of men in 
your locality from whom you will get an equally 
enthusiastic endorsement of the Sheldon School. 

You may be just starting out for yourself. 
Then the Sheldon Course will put you on the 
right road to success. Whatever your vocation, 
it will help you to make more out of your 
position, your profession or your business. 

You may be a good salesman now, but you can 
become a better salesman, a more successful 


salesman,a higher priced salesman, byfollowing 
the methods given in the Sheldon Course. 
You may be an employer of salesmen. 
the Sheldon Course will help you get better 
results from your salesmen and will help your 
salesmen to get better results from you. 


If so, 


Let us send you the Sheldon Book. It 
tells exactly how the Sheldon School 
teaches the principles of salesmanship 
by correspondence. Itisworthanyman’s 
reading, whether he wants to take the 
course or not. It is free for the asking. 


The Sheldon School, 
1502 Republic Bldg., Chicago 
Please send me free of all obligation the 
Sheldon Book, I am interested specially in the 
subjects I have checked below: 
Salesmanship 
Ad Writing 
Business Logic 
- Business Psychology 
Promotion 


Self Development 
System and Costs 
Self Education 
Science of Retail 
Merchandising 


Study the TULLOSS TOUCH SYSTEM. Gain 
speed — accuracy — ease of writing. Spare time 
study. No interference with regular work. Will 
bring the speed and the salary of the expert. 
Tulloss writers are fastest and best-paid. Send 


aaa 72-Page Free Book 


which describes this fast and accurate method. 
It is filled with new ideas and valuable helps. 
Tells how high speed is gained—how to 
avoid errors — what practice work is best ;— 
72 pages of vital, helpful facts. It costs 
you only the trouble of asking for it. If you 
want more speed; more accuracy; more ease 
in writing; more salary—send for this 
book today. 


TheTulloss School § 
of Touch Typewriting 
29 College Hill, 
Springfield, 0. 


Our Improved Method of 
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old or new, for rugs or otherwise, with 


GRIPPIN’S 


Floor Crack Filler 
and Finishes 


-) Sanitary, inexpensive 
| and simple to apply. 
SAMPLE showing how 
(while they last), and de- 
} scriptive matter FREE. 
Write now. 


| GRIPPIN MFG. CO. 
i Dept.4 Newark, N.Y. 
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the ground, half-propped against a stone, 
on the top of the Back, to which point he 
had managed to climb during the night. 
His face wore the pallor which none can 
mistake. The right side of his little, brown, 
homespun jacket was stiff with a blackish 
stain that wrung the father’s heart. 

*“Sonny boy, who done you this harm?” 
he groaned, after reviving the child some- 
what with a mouthful of brandy. 

“Ar’el Thistlewood,”’ answered Duddie 
huskily, between breaths. ‘‘I tolled him 
out to his cornfield . . . with this 
hyer bell . . . but he got the drap 
. . . onme fust.” He set his teeth at 
a spasm of pain, and shook with a chill. 
Then he began to sob. 

“Don’t ery, sonny, don’t ery!’”’ pleaded 
the stricken father. ‘‘It eenamost kills me 
to see you this-away. But you ain’t a-goin’ 
to die. We won't let you die.” 

“T ain’t cryin’ fer that. I ain’t afeerd to 
ie: 20% no more’n you air. But, oh, 
Pop, I wanted to save yer soul from hell. 
~ 0 » God) toldiame* to. owen 
now I ain’t done it!”’ 

Waterloo stared in speechless amaze. 
‘““Why, sonny boy, I reckon I ain’t in no 
uncommon danger of hell. Course, we all 
got to chance it. But what on airth % 

“Yes, you air in danger, Pop. Preacher 
said so—God says so. It’s in the Bible. 
Any man what kills another will go to hell. 
But I knowed you had to kill Ar’el or he’d 
kill you, and I ¥ 

He paused as his father suddenly threw 
up hishead and grewrigid. Ashort distance 
away stood stocky, white-bearded Ariel 
Thistlewood. For a moment the two men 
gazed fixedly into each other’s eyes—not 
with fear, not with hate, but with mutual 
horror. Then Ariel flung his rifle to the 
ground and boldly advanced, unarmed. 

“Waterloo, you and me got a bitterer 
score than ever to settle now, I reckon. 
But this ain’t the time ner place to do it. 
I swear by the eternal God that I never 
knowin’ly shot this hyer pore boy o’ 
your’n. When I heerd the belli the cawn- 
field I knowed it was somebody tryin’ to 
toll me out, fer no cow could git down that 
thar bluff. I ’spicioned it was you, and I 
nachally sot my heart on gittin’ you. 
Arfter I shot I didn’t dast go no closeter, 
fer though I heerd somebody fall I was 
afeerd they was playin’ possum. So I 
didn’t go out thar till ’bout harf an hour 
ago. Then, seein’ marks on the ground, 
like some one had drug their rifle, presum- 
able too weak to carry it, I trailed up hyer, 
cautious.’’ He paused; his venerable face 
twitched. ‘To think I should cumber the 
arth sixty year to shoot a little feller like 
that, skassly big as er rabbit. My God, 
Duddie, don’t smile at me like that, er 
you'll break my heart! Damned be the 
day that this hyer feud begun!” 

Waterloo sat like one in a trance, turn- 
ing dumbly from his son to Thistlewood, 
and back to his son again. Then old Ariel, 
throwing off his momentary weakness, 
roused to action. 

“‘Waterloo, we got to do sunthin’ fer this 
hyer pore, bleedin’ boy—kerry him down 
to my cabing or sunthin’. Duddie, tell us 
what to do fer you.” 

The boy’s eyes brightened momentarily. 
Then he spoke, in a voice scarcely above 
a whisper: 

‘‘Fergive each other . . like I do 
you. Promise me you won’t try to kill each 
other no more. Ef—ef you’ll do that it 
won’t make no dif’rence ’bout your shootin’ 
me. But ef you don’t I’ve—why, I’ve 
th’owed my life away.” 

Thistlewood started, but at once took 
one of the boy’s small, cold hands in his 
own. His willingness was plain; but, 
sportsmanlike, he waited for the loser in 
this ghastly game to signify his wishes first. 

Waterloo, with working throat, made no 
response at once. The battling, tumultu- 
ous emotions within his heaving breast no 
man but himself could ever catalog. But, 
as he glanced again into the pleading, fast- 
failing eyes of his child, he bowed his head, 
and across the little peacemaker’s body he 
extended a lean, muscular hand. It was 
received in a viselike grip. Duddie smiled, 
sighed, and wearily closed his eyes. 

The two mountain-men, facing each 
other, with the body lying between them, 
maintained their kneeling posture for 
some minutes. Then Ariel arose, without 
speech, and slowly moved away, his un- 
covered white locks stirring in the breeze. 
Waterloo tarried a little longer; then he, 
too, arose,and, making a shroud of his coat, 
he set off down the mountain with his dead 
in his arms, 
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A Living from Poultry ona City Lo’ 


ie 


any one of the systems of poultry keepin 
it is an easy matter when the new PHILO § 


Two Pound Broilers in Eight Weeks 
are raised in a space of less than a square foot to the 
broiler, without any loss, and the broilers are of the 
very best quality, bringing’ here three cents per 
pound above the highest market price. 


Our Six Months Old Pullets Are Laying at the 
Rate of 24 Eggs Each Per Month 
in a space of two square feet for each bird. No green 
cut bone of any description is fed, and the food used is 
inexpensive as compared with food others are using. 


Ournew book, the Philo System of Progressive Poul- 
try Keeping, gives full particulars regarding these 
iorideeeWaiccow este with simple, easy tounderstand 
directions that are right to the point, and 15 pages of 
illustrations showing all branches of the work from 
start to finish. 


Don’t Let the Chicks Die in the Shell 
F One of our secrets of success is to save all the chick- 
ens that are fully developed at hatching time, whether 
they can crack the shell or not. It is a simple trick, 
and believed to be the secret of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians and Chinese which enabled them to sell the 
chicks at 10 cents a dozen, 


Chicken Feed at 15 Cents a Bushel 
Our book tells how to make the best green food 
with but little trouble, and have a good supply any 
day in the year, winter or summer. It is just as im- 
possible to get a large egg yield without green food 
as it is to keep a cow without hay or fodder, 


Our New Brooder Saves Two Cents on Each 
Chicken 

No lamp required. No danger of chilling, overheat- 
ing or burning up the chickens as with brooders usin 
lamps or any kind of fire. They also keep all lice 0 
the chickens automatically, or kill any that may be 
on when placed in the brooder. Our book gives full 
plans and the right to make and use them. One can 
be easily made in an hour at a cost of 25 to 50 cents. 


The Philo System Is Unlike All Other Ways of 

Keeping Poultry 

and in many respects is just the reverse, accomplish- 

ing, things in poultry work that have always been 

considered impossible, and getting unheard of results 

that are hard to believe without seeing; however, 

the facts remain the same, and we can prove to you 

every word of the above statement. 


E. R. PHILO, Publisher 


O THE average poultryman that would seem impossible, and when we tell you that we 
actually done a $1,500 Poultry business with 60_hens on a corner in the city garden 40 feet 
by 40 feet long, we are simply stating facts. 
recommended and practice 
STEM is adopted. 


75 Third Street 


$1,500 in 10 Months from 60 Hens on a Corner of a City Lot 


ri 


It would not be i to get such ret 
by the American people, 


The New System Covers All Branches of th 
Work Necessary for Success 

from selecting the breeders to marketing the p 
It tells how to get eggs that will hatch, how toh 
nearly every egg, and how to raise nearly all 
chicks hatched. It gives complete plans in de 
to make everything necessary to run the b 
and at less than half the cost required to hance 
poultry business in any other manner. There is 
ing complicated about the work; any man or w 
who can handle a saw and hammer can do the 


A FEW TESTIMONIALS 


Valley Falls, N. Y., Sept. 5, 19 
It was my privilege to spend a week in Elmira durii Wr 
during which time I saw the practical working of the Philo System 
of Keeping Poultry, and was surprised at the results, accom- 
plished in a small corner of a city yard. **Seeing is believing 
they say, and if I had not seen it would have been hard to b 
that such results could have followed so small an outlay of 1 
space, and money. (Rev.) W. W. 


Oct. 22, 

P. S.—A year’s observation, and some experience of my : 
confirm me in what I wrote Sept. 5, 1907. The System has’ 
tried so long and by so many that there can be no doubt. 
worth and adaptability. It is especially valuable to parties 
ing but a small place for chickens; seven feet square is pli 
a flock of seven. (Rev.) W. W. Co; 


Ransomville, N.Y., Dec. 5, 19 
DearSir :—Lastspring we purchased your book, entitled ‘* 
System,’’and used your heatless brooders last spring and 
The same has been a great help to us in raising chix in the h 
and mortality. The chix being stronger and healthier than the 
raised in the brooders with supplied heat. We believe that this 
brooder is the best thing out yet for raising chix successfully. 1 
put 25,000 chix through your heatless brooders this last season, 
and expect to use it more completely this coming season. : 
have had some of the most noted poultrymen from all oven ; 
U.S. here; also a large number of visitors who come daily ton our 
plant, and without any exception, they pronounce our stock the 
finest and healthiest they had seen anywhere this year. 2 
W. R. CURTISS & CO, 
Skaneateles, N. Y., May 5, 1908, 
One article of the Philo System entitled, ‘‘A Trick of theTrade,"’ ; 
has been worth threetimestheamountthe book cost. Isavedonmy 
last hatch fifty chicks, which are doing nicely. W.B. REASE, 


Send $1 and a copy of the latest revised edition of the Philo 
System Book will be sent by return mail.. The latest edition has 
many pages of additional reading matter, and by ordering direct | 
you are sure to get the latest and most improved book. % 
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POPULAR ELECTRICI 


Cut 4 Pigg 


Size 


Send 
for 
Electrical 


Premium 


List 


A monthly magazine for 
everybody; non-technical, profusely 
illustrated, intensely interesting and instructive. 
Posts you on electricity in all its applications. $1.00 per year (Can- 
ada, $1.50), including an ELECTRIC ENGINE like illus- 
tration; engine will run a long time on one wet or dry battery. 
1,000 revolutions per minute. A marvel of skilled workmanship. 
Popular Electricity Pub. Co.,1225 Monadnock Bl’k, Chicago, Ill. 


I won the World’s First Prize in Penman- 
ship. By my new system I can make an expert 
penman of you by mail. I also teach Book- 
keeping and Shorthand. Am placing my students 
as instructors in commercial colleges. If you wish 
to become a better penman, write me. I will send 
you FREE one of my Favorite Pens and a copy 
of the Ransomerian Journal. 


C. W. RANSOM 


3884 Euclid Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Sa te I BS 
e)UDSOX Freight Forwarding Co. 
Reduced rates on household goods to all 

Western points. 443 Marquette Bldg., Chicago; 1501 


Wright Bldg., St. Louis; 851 Tremont Bldg., Boston; 206 
Pacific Bldg., San Francisco; 200 Central Bldg., Los Angeles. 


English Knockabout Hat $]% 


Not a fad, but a stylish, serviceable Hat. W« 
sell for $2.00 in most Hat stores. Made of Genuine 
English Felt, with f 
sweat band, trimmed 
neat, 1arrow outside band. 
Suitable for dressand & 
business. Foldsinto — 
a neat, compact roll , 
without damaging. | 
Unequalled for trav- | 
eling, motoring, golfing, yachting, etc. All | 
sizes. Four colors: Black, Brown, Green | 
and Gray mixture. Weight 4 ozs. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of $1.00. | 
State size and color desired, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. iz 


Panama Hat Co., 181-A William St., New York ' 


Earning Money 


Any one—man, woman, boy, girl—can do it 
and no experience is necessary. THE LADIES’ 
Home JouRNAL and THE SATURDAY E | 
Post have made it sure. All you n 
faith in yourself. If you think you’re gol 

to amount to something, write to 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philad 
and get your start now. 


Big Profits in Squ b 
Send for our free Pamphlet, ‘‘ How to Make 


Raising Squabs.’’ Our birds are supremi ¢ 
raise the squabs and we furnish you with cu: 


Melrose Squab Co., 524 Harwood Place, Buffalo, 


THE 


cIiTtyvy,,OF: BANKS. 
MILLION DOLLARS. a s 


Rubber Massage 


Makes, Keeps and 
oller Restores Beauty in 
Nature’s Own Way 


ailey’s 


Forsale by all deal- 
ers, or mailed upon C 
receipt of price, 


A Sample Jar of Skin Food 
GIVEN with every Roller 


Baby’s Teeth 


cut without irritation. 
The flat-ended teeth 
expand the gums, 
keeping them soft; the 
ring comforts and 
amuses the child, pre- 
venting convulsions 
and cholera infantum. 


Mailed for price, 10c. 
jailey’s Rubber 
Sewing Finger 


de to prevent pricking 
1 disfiguring the fore- 
ger in sewing orem- 
hasty: Three sizes— 
all, medium and large. 


Mailed, 6c. each. 


; PAT. APPLIED FOR 
BAILEY’S .RUBBER 
=‘, TOOTH BRUSH. jf} 


ans the teeth perfectly and polishes the enamel 
hout injury. ever irritates the gums. Can be 
d with any tooth wash or powder. Ideal for 
\dren’s use. No bristles to come out, No. 1, 
4; No. 2, 35c. Mailed on receipt of price. 


Bailey’s 
Won’t-Slip 
Crutch Tip 


This tip won't slip on 
any surface. Made 
in five sizes, internal 
diameter. No. 17, % 
@ in.; No. 18, %in.; No. 
19, % in. ; No. 20, lin. ; 
No. 21,1%in. Mailed 
upon receipt of price, 
30 cents per pair. 


100 page Catalogue of 
= Everything in Rubber 
: Goods, Free. 


. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 


“HEER UP 


1e world loves the 
nwitha sunny phiz. 


sad “Quest of the 
sBlue Diamond 


ty Newton Newkirk, 

‘orofthe“‘Bingville Bugle."” 
's mitthful tale of mystery M 
give you a joyous laugh “ 
ty day of the year—will 
seyouforget yourtroubles _////; 
vill cure the worst at- .¢uratFn/ ss 
« of Monday morning “Grouch” you ever 
'» Onehundred and seventy-four pages of glee, 
srously illustrated. Regular price 50 cents. 


__ OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


us 25¢, stamps or coin, and we will send you 
Lo ay mail and will also send you for 
jon’ 


tos from life, stories of hunting, fishing, camp- 

and tramping, which will thrill and interest you; 

onthly visitor that will lure you pleasantly away 

‘nthe monotonous grind of your ereryaey work 

ae healthful atmosphere of the woods and fields. 
CAN YOU BEAT THIS? 

ist of the Big Blue Diamond, $ .50) All Yours 


IONAL SPORTSMAN, 3 months, .45(. For 
that quarter to-day !! Total $ .95 25c 


|THE NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, Inc., 
Federal Street Boston, Mass. 


_ IF YOU EARN LESS 
|e _— et or Income by 
f ow to write catchy, intel- 
‘At advertising. =. 
y of Instruction by Mail is 
(only one in existence that has the 
lorsement of the great experts 
rs, and I am anxious to send 
is, together with the most 
facsimile proof ever given in 
ry of correspondence instruction, 
are interested. I will show you 
arm from $25 to $100 per week. 


Powell, 1158 Metropolitan Annex, N.Y. 


OQ; Protect Your Idea! 
Book ‘‘Fortunes in Patents — 
- What and How to Invent’’ 
Guide Book. Free report as to Patentability. 


N, Patent Lawyer, 1156 F, Washington, D. C. 


| ninety-seven. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


THE LURE OF THE 
DECORATION 


(Continued from Page 11) 


There have been but two women knights 
of this world-famed order: the Empress 
Catherine, who founded it, and the de- 
throned Queen of Naples, sister of the ill- 
fated Empress Elizabeth of Austria. In 
eighteen hundred and sixty-one the beauti- 
ful Queen Marie of Naples aroused the 
enthusiasm of the entire civilized world by 
her heroic defense of the fortress of Gaeta, 
the last remaining stronghold of the Bour- 
bon dynasty in Italy. Emperor Alexander 
III of Russia shared the popular admira- 
tion for the queen and seized the opportu- 
nity to decorate the fair sovereign with the 
insignia of the illustrious order. 

Even more highly prized, however, is 
the Austrian order of Maria-Theresa, to 
obtain the grand cross of which it is neces- 
sary to have commanded not merely a 
victorious army, but an army which has 
won the day in conflict with superior forces 
of the enemy. There are not more than 
twenty living possessors of the cross of 
Maria-Theresa, all the holders, with the 
solitary exception of an admiral, being 
gray-haired generals. 

The accusation so frequently leveled 
against decorations, that they are bestowed 
upon the classes to the exclusion of the 
masses, does not apply to the Labor Order 
recently founded by King Victor Emmanuel 
of Italy. This cross, which is inscribed 
“Al merito del lavoro’’ (For the reward of 
labor), is conferred on employers of labor 
who have striven to promote the welfare of 
those in their pay, on working-men who 
have distinguished themselves by their 
faithful service, or on any one who, by his 
services to trade, industry oragriculture, has 
promoted the prosperity of the kingdom. 


The Lone Swede’s Charge 


It is very seldom, indeed, that a European 
can steel himself to refuse the offer of a 
decoration, though the exception that 
proves the rule occurred during the Greco- 
Turkish War of eighteen hundred and 
During the operations in 
the Epirus, on the eve of an important 
engagement, a young man presented him- 
self at the headquarters of General Smo- 
lenski, the Polish soldier of fortune who 
commanded a Greek army corps in this 
campaign, and introduced himself as 
Captain , of the Swedish army. ‘‘I 
am a soldier, General,’ he said, ‘“‘but I 
have never been under fire. I have ob- 
tained leave of absence from my regiment 
and have hastened all the way from 
Stockholm that I might take part in a 
battle. All I ask is the privilege of accom- 
panying the advance.’’ So pleased was 
the grizzled old soldier with the young 
officer’s martial ardor that he gave him 
the command of the column which had 
been ordered to dislodge the Turks from 
the summit of a near-by hill the following 
morning. At daybreak the Swede, clad in 
blue serge and a straw hat, and armed only 
with a walking-stick, took up his position 
at the head of the attacking column. The 
Turks were supposed to be strongly in- 
trenched on a wooded hill which could only 
be approached by crossing a valley breast 
high with grain. 

The Greek troops deployed, the bugles 
sounded the advance, and, led by the 
Swede, they dashed forward at the double 
amid an ominous silence from the wood- 
crowned summit of the hill. 

““Comeon,my brave boys! Follow me!” 
shouted the Swedish officer as he emerged 
from the shelter of the grain, and dashed 
up the hill with a cheer. Reaching the 
fringe of trees without a shot being fired, he 
glanced over his shoulder and discovered, 
to his consternation and disgust, that his 
men had disappeared. There was not a 
Greek in sight. The shelter of the friendly 
grain had proven too much for them, and 
there they had remained. 

The Swede, preferring, as he explained 
later, to be shot by the Turks than thanked 
by the Greeks, kept on his way and en- 
tered the wood, which he found deserted. 
Passing through to a valley on the farther 
side, he was halted by a cavalry patrol and 
taken to the tent of Edhem Pasha, the 
Turkish commander, who was calmly eat- 
ing his breakfast, utterly oblivious of the 
Greek attack on a position he had never 
occupied. ‘‘What paper do you repre- 
sent?’’ demanded the Pasha, mistaking 
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oe After-Holiday 
ankrupt Book Bargains 


I have a few hundred sets and a few thousand odd volumes left over from the most magnificent 
aggregation of book bargains ever gathered together for a Holiday bargain list. 
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Clean-up of 
Clarkson’s 


Get it—buy quick or 


you'll miss your life’s chance for a library at the price of paper and printing — binding free. 


The panic forced many book publishers to the wall. 


Others had to have money to avoid failure. 


Result: I bought tremendous quantities of new standard books and library sets at my own price, and 
am now closing them out quick at 10 cents to 50 cents on the dollar. 


Books Shipped on Approval 


subject to examination in your home before paying forthem, 
and returnable at my expense if not satisfactory. 


The fol- 


lowing sample prices give but a faint idea of the thousands of bargains offered in my big free Bargain 
List, which I will mail you on receipt of coupon or postal card request. 


Sample Prices—New Books 


These bargain prices will prevail 
only while this stock lasts. 


. * s° were $1.50, My price, 38c. List includes “ FIGHTING CHANCE,” 
Late Copyright Fiction “HALF A ROGUE,” “SATAN SANDERSON,” “NEDRA,” 
“BLACK BAG,” “THE YOKE,” “THE SPOILERS,” and hundreds of others at from 38c to 45c, 


Reg. Price My Price 


Rich and rare illustrations. 
classes who want fine private libraries. 


Reg. Price My Price Reg. Price My Price Reg. Price My Price 
Dickens, 15 vols. $45.00 $14.70 { Dumas, 10 vols. - $30.00 $9.80 | Josephus, 3 vols. - - §6.00 $2.85 
Scott, 12 vols. . - 4 36.00 11.76 | Hugo, 8 vols. 24.00 7.84 | Rawlinson, 3 vols. . - 6.00 2.85 
Irving, 10 vols. wh) om (30.00 9.80 | Eliot, 7 vols. 21.00 6.86 | Modern Eloquence, 10 
Thackeray, 15 vols. . 45.00 14.70 | De Foe, 16 vols. 48.00 15.68 | vols. - - 5 > 75.00 27.00 
Balzac, 18 vols. » + 54.00 17.64 | Reade, 12 vols. »  « 36.00 11.76 | Writings of Thomas 
Ruskin, 15 vols. » « 45.00 14.70} Bulwer-Lytton, 13 vols. 39.00 12.74 Jefferson, 10 vols. 60.00 22.00 
Tolstoi, 12 vols, yh 36.00 11.76 | Cooper, 12 vols. 5 36.00 11.76 | Les Miserables, 5 vols. 10.00 4.25 
Carlyle, 10 vols. 30.00 9.80 | Bronte, 6 vols. . 18.00 5.88 | Library of Natural His- 
Poe, 11 vols. ~ 7 “ 33.00 10.78 | Guizot, 8 vols. . 24.00 7.84 tory, 6 vols. - . 31.00 15.50 
Universal] Classics, 20 Macaulay, 5 vols, 15.00 4.90 | History of United States, 
vols. . . F + 120.00 24.75 | Gibbon, 5 vols. 15.00 4.90 | 6vols. . A . - 24.00 8.25 
Booklover's Shake- Prescott, 12 vols. 36.00 11.76 | Boswell’s Life of John- 
speare, 20 vols... . 85.00 19.60} Austen, 6 vols. . 12.00 6.10 | son, 4 vols. ane 8.00 3.80 
Hawthorne, 8 vols. . 24.00 7.84 | Green, 4 vols. 8.00 3.80 | Pepys’ Diary, 4 vols. - 12.00 4.80 


Also the works of Roosevelt, Lincoln, H. Clay, Franklin, Hamilton, DeMusset, Lamb, Merrimee, 
Pardoe, Rousseau, Richardson, Whitman, Warner Library, Oriental Tales, Irish Literature, Sue, 
McCarthy, Emerson, Motley, Plutarch, Darwin, Spencer, Haeckel, Kipling, Parkman, Taine and 


many others in rich binding and similar prices. 


Thousands of Miscellaneous Books and Sets 


Standard Library Sets in Rich Half Morocco Bindings 


The sets in the following list are made in rich half morocco bindings, gold stamping and gold tops. 
They were designed to sell at high prices to the wealthy and cultured 
At my prices any one can afford some of these rich sets. 


Reg. Price My Price 


International Encyclopedia of Reference, Halt Voltaire’s Works, St. Hubert’s Guild Ed., 43 

Morocco = é 3 t E $48.00 $9.75 vols. . ° 3 : 5 6 F $124.70 $39.65 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Half Morocco : 36.00 9.75 | International Science Library, 16 vols. . - 24.50 8.50 
Dante’s Inferno, Doré illustrations . < 6.00 -90 | Memoirs of Madam DuBarry . . F, ‘ 4.25 1.40 
Dumas’ Works, 7 vols. = 5 ‘ . & 5.25 1.78 | Muhlbach’s Works, 18 vols. ‘ - a : 27.00 9.75 
Hugo's Works, 7 vols. A . * + 7 5.25 1.78 | Koran of Mohammed, Half Leather. * x 2.50 -56 
Shakespeare, 39 vols. a : : - fe). ABO: 6.75 | Napoleon's Notes on History . : . - 4.7 1.20 
Twentieth Century Atlas - Z 5 A 7.50 17 Longfellow, complete 4 . , a A 2.00 85 
Booklovers’ Science Set, 5 vols. é s - 10.00 3.10 | Makers of History, 32 vols., Harper & Bros., 
Barnes’ Bible Encyclopedia, 3 vols. + 24.00 5.75 Half Leather Ed. c : ' ; C 8.00 14.40 
Famous Pictures 7 5 rs a " 7 12.00 1.50 | Robinson Crusoe, Art Edition x 4 A 2.50 .78 
Eugene Field's Poetical Works, 4 vols. , 6.00 1.30 ine’s Age of Reason . F 4 ° ‘ 85 
Law of Psychic Phenomena—Hudson , Py 1.50 95 iff and Trusts 2 i - = % ° 55 

(A hundred other New Thought Books) Home Law School, 12 vols. ° . - 40.00 9.75 
Bird Neighbors Fy . : . F + 2.00 98 | John Sherman's Recollections rs . : 4.00 1.20 
The Christy Girl : ~ " Z 4 = 3.00 85 | Our Islands and Their People, 2 vols. 15.00 1.50 
Little Women, Reproduction of $5.00 Edition, -59 | Cyclopedia of Building Trades, 6 vols. .« 24.00 6.75 
Dictionary of American Politics 5 : 2.00 .98 | St. Louis Fair, Official Views—large vol. . 4.25 1.10 
Stevenson's Works, 10 vols. . C = 2000 6.80 | Frank Wright’s Superbly Illustrated Home 
DeMaupassant’s Works, 17 vols. 51.00 12.10 Bible . ; 10.00 1.20 


ck. 


: 547@ in the books of Mark Twain, James Whitcomb Riley, Will Carleton, C. C. Coffin, 
Big Bargains Paul Laurence Dunbar, E, P. Roe, Ella Wheeler Wilcox and hundreds of others. 
BIG BARGAINS in hundreds of books on Sociology, Political Eeoonomy and Economics, 


BIG BARGAINS in hundreds of books on Science, Law, 

Mechanics, Domestic Science, Art, Music, Medicine, etc. 

_BIG BARGAINS in thousands of fine Library Books, 
Gift Books for young and old, books for Boys, books for 
Girls, etc. 

STOCK LIMITED. These bargains are limited to the 
stock I now have. Ido not know that I will ever secure 
such bargains again, and cannot undertake to fill orders 
longer than this stock lasts. Get my big, free illustrated 
bargain list before ordering any of the above books. 
Sign the coupon or send a postal today. 


David B. Clarkson, The Book Broker, 213 Bosch Bldg., Chicago 


David B, Clarkson, 
213 Bosch Building, Chicago. 
Mail me, without obligation to me, your 
Sree illustrated Bargain List of your 
bankrupt book bargains. 


Name : : 
Street No. = a 
State => = 


Tour—— — 


“Honest Abe” Lincoln 


won this sobriquet by honesty, stability of character 


and true worth. 


The Derby Desk 


has achieved a reputation by the same sterling qual- 
ities, and to-day it leads the world as the recognized 


standard of excellence. 
reputation and prestige. 


Derby Office Furniture 


We intend to maintain this 


is honestly constructed of selected, thoroughly 
seasoned lumber by skilled artisans only and under 


rigid inspection. 
smallest details. 


not to shrink, warp, crack or split. 
in a desk of staunch character and real worth. 

Our specialty is choice mahogany—none better, 
Our line of Desks, Tables, Chairs, Wardrobes, etc., 
in various woods, will suit every purse and prefer- 


ence. Shipments made on short notice. 


This honesty extends to the 
Our goods are fully guaranteed 
It pays to invest 


Bankers and office outfitters generally will savetime 
and money and secure harmony of effect by allowing 
us to design and furnish their entire office equipment. 

We invite a critical inspection of our furniture. 
Our dealer in your town will show you the points of 
superiority of the Derby Desk. He will furnish you 
illustrated catalogue 2903 or we will send you one. 


DESK COMPANY 


DERB 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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These shoes of steel, 
with leather uppers, 
are the most won- 
derful working 
shoes in’ exist- 
ence. 

So economical & 
that one pair 
will outlast three 
to six pairs of all-leather shoes—saving $5 to $10 of 
your shoe money ina year, 

So absolutely waterproof that you can work in mud 
and slush without getting wet feet and consequent 
colds and rheumatism. 

So light and restful that your feet never ache or 
blister or swell. So shapely they cannot cause corns. 
And they cost less than leather shoes. 


How Steel Shoes Are Made 


The soles and an inch above the soles are stamped out 
of a special light, thin, rus¢-resisting steel. One piece 
of steel from toe to heel { Thesoles are protected from 
wear by adjustable steel rivets, which give a firm foot- 
ae Rivets can easily be replaced when partly worn 
off. Fifty extra rivets cost only 30 cents, and will keep 
your shoes iri good repair for at least two years. No 
other repairs are ever necessary. 

The wppers are made of the very best quality of soft 
pliable, waterproof leather, riveted to the steel and 
reinforced where wear is greatest. 

Steel Shoes never go to the shop for repairs! 

The rigid steel soles prevent the shoes from warping 
and twisting out of shape. 

Steel Shoes have thick, springy, Hair Insoles, which 
add to ease of walking —absorb perspiration and odors, 

Insoles easily removed, cleaned and dried each nighté 


Wear ‘‘Steels’’— Save Doctors’ Bills 


All classes of workingmen can avoid colds, rheumatism, stiffness, 
blistered, sore and aching feet by wearing Steel Shoes. They 
keep the feet dry, warm and comfortable under all circumstances. 
The saving in medicine and doctors’ bills will pay for Steel Shoes 
many times over. Water cannot saturate ‘‘ Steels.’” 


Steel Shoes Give Most for the Money 
Sizes 5 to 12—6 in., 9 in., 12 in. and 16 in. high 


” Steel Shoes, 6 inches high, $2.50 a pair, are better than the best 
all-leather $3.50 shoes. 

Steel Shoes, 6 inches high, extra grade of leather, $3.00, excel 
any $4.50 all-leather shoes. 

Steel Shoes, 9 inches high, $3.50 a pair, are better than the best 
all-leather $5.00 shoes. 

Steel Shoes, 12 inches high, $5.00 a pair, are better than the best 
all-leather $6.00 shoes. 

Steel Shoes, 16 inches high, $6.00 a pair, are better than the best 
all-leather shoes regardless of cost. 


One Pair of “‘Steels’’ Will Outwear 3 to 6 
Pairs of Leather Shoes 


The comfort of Steel Shoes is remarkable. Their economy is 
simply astounding! Practically a7 the wear comes on the vzvets 
in the do¢¢oms and the rivets can be replaced very easily. Don't 
sweat your feet in rubber boots or torture them in rough, hard, twisted, 
shapeless leather shoes. Order Steel Shoes today. Sizes, 5 to 12. 


Steel Shoe Satisfaction or Money Back 


We strongly recommend the 6-inch high at $3 per pair, or 9-inch 
at $3.50, as they give the best satisfaction for general service. 

In ordering, state size shoe you wear. Enclose $3 for 6-inch 
size, and the best and most comfortable working shoes you ever 
wore will promptly be shipped to you. Your money refunded 
without delay if you are not delighted when you see the Steel 
Shoes. Send today! 


STEEL SHOE CO.,, Box 63, Racine, Wis. 


Canadian Branch — Toronto, Canada. 


4, 1906. 
Others pending. 


FREE 


Write today for 
Book, ‘*The Sole 
of Steel,’’ or order a 
pair of Steel Shoes, 


are made to resist heel knocks and scuffing. 
They give floors a high polish that lasts. 
Moreover, for every class of decorative 
work—for chairs and tables, for all kinds 
of furniture and interior woodwork, for oil- 
cloth and linoleum, they are unsurpassed. 


With the Sole-Proof Graining Outfit, 
even an amateur can produce charming 
natural wood effects. 

Sole-Proof Floor Coatings are sold intencolors 


by reputable retailers whose business exist- 
ence depends upon the quality of their wares. 


FREE SAMPLE—Write for beautiful color 
card and booklet, and if you enclose 10c in 
stamps to cover packing and postage, we will 
send free sample can— enough to finish a chair. 


PATTON PAINT CO. 2 
231 Lake Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


Books free. Rates reasonable, 

Highest references. Best serv- 

ices. I PROCURE PAT- 
ENTS THAT PROTECT. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, Box 2476, Washington, D.C. 
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28th Season—Limited Parties Exceptional Advantages 
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the Swede for one of the ubiquitous news- 
paper correspondents. ‘‘The London 
Times,’ promptly responded the officer, 
that being the only English paper of which 
he had ever heard. To make a long story 
short, he was treated with marked courtesy 
by the Turkish commander and eventually 
sent back under escort to the Greek lines. 
The Crown Prince Constantine at once 
offered him a decoration for distinguished 
gallantry, which, however, he firmly de- 
clined. ‘‘ But,” as he said afterward, with 
a shrug of the shoulders, ‘‘if the Turks had 
offered me a decoration—well, that would 
have been a different matter.” 


When a Bath was an Adventure 


The English have always been chary of 
giving decorations to foreigners, but their 
G. C. B., K. C. B. and C. B. (standing 
respectively for Grand Cross of the Bath, 
Knight Commander of the Bath and Com- 
panion of the Bath) form a valuable addi- 
tion to the long list of initials which is apt 
to form a sort of peacock’s tail to the names 
of distinguished Englishmen. The Order 
of the Bath, by the way, owes its peculiar 
name, which has been the subject of so 
much fun and speculation, to the fact that 
in olden times the taking of a bath con- 
stituted a very important feature of the 
investiture of the order. The British 
orders of knighthood are the Garter, the 
Thistle and St. Patrick, open only to 
rinces and peers, and the Bath, Star of 
ndia, St. Michael and St. George, Indian 
Empire and Royal Victorian Order, which 
are open to commoners as well. There are 
also several orders of knighthood which 
have no knights, such as the Distinguished 
Service Order, the Imperial Service Order, 
and last, but most important of all, the 
Order of Merit, established by King 
Edward soon after he ascended the throne. 
The roll of the Order of Merit is the cir- 
cumscribed list of the nation’s greatest. 
Without title, without insignia, without 
ribbon of distinction, its very absence of 
tinsel and glitter is its claim upon men 
whose solid contributions to the good of 
their countrymen raise them above the 
need of their sovereign’s indorsement. To 
hold this order is one of the very highest of 
British distinctions, as a glance at the list 
of twenty recipients willshow. The newest 
order is, indeed, the exact antithesis of the 
oldest. ‘‘What I like about the Garter,” 
Lord Palmerston once remarked, “‘is that 
there’s no blamed nonsense about merit in 
it.”’ This new order is all merit. There is 
nothing else in it. Lord Roberts, Lord 
Wolseley, Lord Kitchener and _ Field- 
Marshal Sir George White are the four 
most brilliant of living British soldiers. 
Admiral Sir John Fisher is the greatest 
British sailor. Lord Cromer ranks in the 
very forefront of the long line of Britain’s 
proconsuls and will go down to posterity 
as the regenerator of Egypt. Ambassador 
Bryce, by his works on the American 
commonwealth alone, has made for himself 
a secure niche in history. Lord Kelvin 
made it possible to lay the Atlantic cable 
and corrected the errors which had vitiated 
the mariner’s compass; Lord Rayleigh has 
discovered a new element in the atmosphere 
and has even given it a name; Lord Lister 
is the inventor of aseptic surgery, which 
has saved countless lives besides that of 
the King; Sir William Huggins is the great- 
est of living astronomers. No living writer 
has devoted himself more indefatigably 
to the pursuit of truth than Lecky; John 
Morley is the one living Englishman who 
combines the faculty of moving multitudes 
by his voice with the wider and more last- 
ing influence exercised by his pen. Sir 
Edward Seymour commanded the Allied 
Forces which relieved the besieged lega- 
tions at Peking. The artistic fame of 
Watts, Alma-Tadema and Holman Hunt 
requires no repetition here. Finally, the 
three last to be admitted to the order, 
come Field-Marshal Prince Yamagata, 
Field-Marshal Prince Oyama and Admiral 
Count Togo, the land and sea commanders 
of Britain’s latest ally, Japan. 

Standing high above all other decora- 
tions, however, both in universal estima- 
tion and difficulty of attainment, is the 
Victoria Cross, the simple bronze cross 
of insignificant value bearing the words 
“For Valour,’ which is the proudest dis- 
tinction a British soldier or sailor may 
obtain. Lord Roberts is said to treasure 
the ‘V. C.”’ which he won by heroism dur- 
ing the Indian Mutiny more than the 
Garter or the field-marshal’s baton which 
were given him by a grateful sovereign and 


people. It was this same badge of bravery 
which was pinned upon the dead breast of 
his only son, who fell in a heroic attempt to 
save the British guns at the Modder River. 
So highly is this little cross with its bit of 
crimson ribbon esteemed that there have 
been numerous instances when private 
soldiers have taken it in preference to a 
commission. It can be won only by deeds 
of the most conspicuous bravery, there 
being at present only one hundred and 
seventy-eight holders, of whom one is a 
sailor. 

The German army possesses a somewhat 
similar decoration in the Iron Cross, though 
few opportunities for its bestowal have 
occurred since Germany’s last great war in 
eighteen hundred and seventy and eighteen 
hundred and seventy-one, when the old 
Emperor William was wont to ride down 
the regimental lines after the battle and, 
calling forward the soldiers who had par- 
ticularly distinguished themselves, clasp 
them by the hand, leaving in their grasp 
the Iron Cross—made from the metal of 
captured cannon. 

It would be difficult to say who is the 
most decorated man in Europe. Emperor 
William, it is said, possesses no less than 
three hundred and twenty-three orders and 
decorations, while his uncle, King Edward, 
has well over one hundred grand crosses 
alone. Aside from the sovereigns and 
princes, I should think that the honor must 
lie between Count Eulenburg, Grand 
Master of Ceremonies at the German 
Court, and the stationmaster at Homburg. 
The latter receives an average of three 
minor crosses annually, depending mainly 
upon the number of royalties visiting this 
fashionable watering-place, for station- 
masters, physicians, police commissioners 
and hotel directors are in many instances 
remunerated for their services with crosses, 
very much as the gatekeeper at the Castle 
of Chillon receives a france from every 
tourist. Indeed, I know the manager of a 
certain famous hostelry in Cairo who, on 
ceremonial occasions, can adorn his breast 
more gorgeously than the Khedive himself. 


Medals for Eighty Feet of Chest 


The ordinary decoration, including the 
ribbon, is about four inches long by three 
wide, so that, to wear all his decorations, 
the Kaiser, for example, would require a 
breast something over eighty feet in width. 
A man of merit in Europe must, moreover, 
be not only of large proportions but also of 
superior strength, for the average weight 
of a single grand cross is something over 
half a pound. 

When at his own court King Edward 
does not wear any foreign orders except 
when he receives state visits from other 
sovereigns’ or a special mission sent by 
an important ruler whom he particularly 
wishes to honor. Thus, when the King of 
Spain visited Engiand recently he wore 
the blue ribbon of the Garter, being met by 
King Edward, who displayed the collar of 
the Golden Fleece. When King Edward, 
during his periodical visits to Paris, dines 
with the President of the Republic at the 
Elysée, he wears across his shirt-front the 
scarlet cordon of the Legion of Honor. 

The story is told of an amusing incident 
which occurred at the opening of a theater 
in South Germany. The director of the 
theater was known to be an exceedingly 
vain man, whose gaping buttonhole was 
wide open, like a young sparrow’s beak 
longing for food. He was expected to 
receive a little cross or medal on this occa- 
sion and looked forward to it with the most 
intense anticipation. After the first act 
of the gala opening performance, a royal 
equerry entered the box of the director and 
ceremoniously informed him that the King 
wished to confer upon him a mark of his 
esteem and a recognition of his services, 
and that he was sent to present to him the 
royal thanks. With this he handed to the 
delighted director a small leather case, and 
left. The friends and associates of the 
director congratulated him warmly, for at 
last his long-looked-for decoration was in 
his hands. Was it the Order of the Crown? 
Or was it the Red Eagle? At last, with 
trembling fingers, he opened the case and 
displayed the contents—a silver snuff-box. 
The director’s face was a study in grief, 
mortification and anger. Disgusted and 
disappointed he left the theater and was 
not to be seen for several days. In the 
local papers, however, it was jokingly 
reported that the Herr Direktor had re- 
ceived the ‘‘ Royal Snuff-box for Art and 
Science.” 
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Delicious and 
Antiseptic — 
The first dentifrice to combine ef 
ciency with a delightful after-tast 
Trial tube sent for 4cts. in stamps 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. P, 55 John St., NewYo 
Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap, 


ON’T miss this 
From-the-Mill offer. 
If you do, you lose the 
greatest hosiery value 
ever heard of. ' The 
money goes into the 
quality of the hose 
and not into profits for 
jobbers and retailers. 


Men’s— Eight pairs for $1: 
Medium-weight, seamless 
cotton socks, double toe 
and heel. Colors; brown, 
blue, black or gray. Simply 
enclose a dollar, stating size 
and color wanted. 

Women’s —Five pairs for 
$1: Medium-weight hose 
of fine-combed Egyptian 
yarn, One color only 
— black. 


Delivered Free 
Lercum 
Hosiery Mills, 
Reading, Pa. 


Reference: 
Second National 
Bank, Reading, 
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Do you realize the great and distinct 
advantages of the Franklin automobile? 


The foundation Franklin principle is light weight—with streneth and sim 
The Franklin does not jar nor jolt the passengers. 
It 1s economical in every sense. 


plicity. 
rack itself: it 1s not hard on tires. 


SELESS weight puts an unnecessary load on the power and on the 

tires. It is the weight of an automobile that wears out tires. 
Mr. M. A. Michelin, the French tire manufacturer, says that every 
five per cent. added to the weight of an automobile increases the tire 
wear fifteen per cent. This means that the water-cooled automobile 
with its extra apparatus and heavier construction, weighing, as it does, 
a third more than a Franklin of same ability, wears out tires twice as 
fast. Then the Franklin has large wheels and large tires—larger tires 
in proportion to weight than any other automobile. This makes the 
tires last still longer. The Franklin solves the tire problem. 


HE Franklin motor, by means of an auxiliary cylinder-exhaust 

and sheet metal radiating flanges, is cooled by air without the 
use of water. This gets rid of weight and complication, and permits 
light and simple construction throughout. There is no plumbing— 
water jackets, radiator, water pump and the like. 


The water-cooling system requires constant attention. And it may 
be put out of operation by leakage, boiling or freezing. This is liable 
to damage the cooling apparatus or the engine itself. The Franklin is 
not subject to any such danger. You can use the Franklin freely every 
day in any climate. There is nothing to fuss with nor worry over. 


HE Franklin has full-elliptic springs, front and back, the only 

spring suspension that gives perfect riding qualities. The springs 
are so hung that they take up road shocks from every direction, not 
merely up and down like half-elliptic and other forms of spring sus- 
pension. The Franklin chassis frame is wood, laminated. This is 
lighter and stronger than the steel frame and, unlike steel, does not 
transmit shocks. The steel frame is stiff and hard riding. The 
Franklin rides easily and without jar and jolt. It is the most com- 
fortable of all automobiles. 


Weigh and examine different makes of automobiles. 
Ride in it over the same roads. You will realize the extremely practical character of 
these Franklin advantages as you can not in any other way. ; 


Franklin. 
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FRANKLIN MODEL D TOURING CAR. 
$2,800, F. O. B. SyRAcusE. (Top ExTRA.) 


H H FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Syracuse, NY 


It does not strain and 


OURING on American roads is a question of comfort. With- 

out comfort you cannot make time—cannot enjoy yourself. The 
Franklin does not pound the roads. It takes rough and uneven place 
smoothly. The shocks from road inequalities are absorbed a 
neutralized by the full-elliptic springs and the non-jarring constructi 
The passengers are not jolted; the automobile is not racked a 
strained. This makes the Franklin able for hard service anywhere and 
gives it extreme durability. _ 


HEN a light-weight automobile is easily managed. There is a 

sense of security; you feel that you can control it, and it doe 
not tire you. It is quick to get away and quick to stop. It st 
in the road. 


The thousands of Franklins in daily use and the steady increase in 
the sales during seven years are the best proofs of these Franklin ad- 
vantages. The Franklin also has achieved unusual success in publi¢ 
contests. It holds the long distance record—that of fifteen days from 
San Francisco to New York and the record of forty hours fro 
Chicago to New York. These are endurance and reliability tests o 
the severest character. 


a 


oS Gets 1909 Franklins have won five consecutive perfect scores 
in the Glidden tour, the Bretton Woods endurance run, the 
Chicago reliability contest, the Cleveland sealed bonnet run and the 
Worcester endurance test. The Franklin was the only automobile to 
go through more than two of these contests without penalization. In 
the Worcester test, among fourteen entrants—after a rigid examina 
tion following the run, the Franklin was awarded the only perfect 
score. The other entrants were penalized for broken, strained, bent o 
loosened parts. 


Ride in them. Then weigh and examine : 


The ideal touring and family automobile — : 


Model D, a five-passenger touring-car, is of such well-balanced pro- 
portions and ability that it is aptly termed the ideal of all automobiles. It 
most nearly fulfills universal requirements. Its compactness, its unusual 
ability, its handsome body, large wheels and the ease and grace with which 
it can be handled under all circumstances, place it in a class by itself. 
It has plenty of room without great bulk. And it gives the mini- 
mum tire and operating expense. It has thirty-six inch wheels, the — 
same size as used on the average water-cooled automobile weighing a 
thousand pounds more. This is the fifth year of Model D. It is a tried 
and proven standard. The only way to fully realize Model D is to use it. 


Our new 4o-page catalogue de luxe shows all Franklin models, 
four and six cylinder—their graceful design and high character. 
It is the most informing automobile book ever printed, It is sent 
(on request only) to all interested. 
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What Organization and Hard Work Can Accomplish 


N THE Wednesday morning after a National election 
the respective managers of the two great National 
parties rise, accept Republican congratulations or 

,0eratic condolences, as the case may be, pack up 
hes and banners, fireworks and platitudes, and go off 
3e Springs ona vacation. The plain citizen, who has permitted himself 
ye lashed into a temporary madness of conviction, runs over his 
ning newspaper, says “damn” or “hurrah,” and suddenly remembers 
he has been neglecting those invoices lately. The most hardened 
1tor of the lot sets his mind on legislation. The hot air goes out of 
balloon, and the janitor packs away the empty envelopes. 

Jn the morning after election James M. Barnes, campaign manager 

National secretary of the Socialist party, is at his desk in the dingy 

barracks in Chicago, which the Socialists use as a 

ional headquarters, at nine o’clock sharp. He has 
sat up for the returns. Why should he? No election 
ial exerts himself to get in the statistics of a minor 
y; and as for electing any one—that isa golden dream 
he future. Barnes runs over his mail and settles 
n before a whole battery of indices to lay out the 
k for the next year. His organizers and orators, who 
2 gone to the remotest corners of the United States, 
iting Socialist locals in places where the inhabitants 
believe that Socialists wear bombs under their 
skers, begin to arrive that morning from the road. 
gives them a short vacation while he matures his 
is for their further movements. By the end of the 
nd week in November a thousand Socialist locals will 
e held meetings, just as though the country were not in 
state of recovery from a campaign; by the end of the 
ith the orators and organizers will all be out again, 2 
hing, converting, fighting. For the greater parties, as Fhe 
ody, do politics only in a campaign spasm of three ; 
iths in four years, but the Socialist party, the militant faith of the radical 
king-class, does politics forty-eight months out of four years. 
dere, now, is a party formed to push a theory founded upon the most abstruse 
1omic knowledge, a theory in direct opposition to the principles upon which the 
fathers built the American commonwealth. Twenty years ago its adherents had to 
er popular scorn and police persecution. Ten years ago its opinions were hardly 
thought respectable. In the face of all that, the 
Socialists have risen from eighty thousand votes in 
1900, the year when the present party was formed, 
to two hundred and fifty thousand in 1902, four 
hundred thousand in 1904, and four hundred and 
fifty thousand in 1908. Thisis no sudden landslide, 
like the rise of the Populist party; it is a growth. 
This slow progress, indeed, makes the rise of 
Socialism all the more significant. How came this 
growth to be? Apart from any inherent merit 
which the faith may or may not possess, it has come 
yi about through a system which makes the organi- 
ro zations of the older parties look like mob-fighting. 
This is the machinery which National Secretary 
Barnes has to command. 


How the Party is Financed 


HE nucleus of the Socialist vote is the Socialist 
party, an organization nearly as close as a secret 
fraternity. No man may enter it until he is an 
out-and-out, fully-educated Socialist, willing to put 
his political conscience at the direction of the 
. party, to pledge his straight vote to its hopeless 
didates. This body bears a very small proportion to the total vote. In 1904, when 
»s polled four hundred thousand, there were only sixteen thousand party members; 
‘908 the membership had risen to fifty thousand. 
Chis nucleus is organized, under the National Committee, in State sections and locals. 
al comprises a smaller political division, as a city or acounty. It may have many 
iches; in New York County, for example, there is only one local, but a branch in 
ye bly District. The collection of the sinews of war is based on the same 
—for one must pay to be a member of the party. Barnes, the talented organizer, 
od two or three years ago a system of monthly dues stamps. Each State 
‘nization buys from the National Committee, at five cents apiece, a stamp for every 
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The Organizer Gets 
a Soapbox 


at ten cents apiece. 


member under its jurisdiction. These it sells to the locals 
The local sells them to its individual 


members at a price ranging from twenty cents to fifty 


cents, keeping the difference between that retail price 


and the ten cents which has gone to the State and 


straight Socialist ticket. 


National organizations. The member must have a stamp affixed every 
month to his membership card or show the reason why. 

The individual members, as I have said, are pledged to vote only the 
On the other hand, everything in party 
management is governed by referendum. The member has a straight 
vote, apart from the regular legal primaries, on every candidate, and he 
has the same voice in the election of the committeemen and National 
secretaries by whom the party is governed. The candidate, in his turn, 
must pledge himself to obey the wishes of the party, and must put 
his written resignation into the hands of the governing body as a lead-pipe 
cinch on his good faith. Barnes himself owes his position now to the 
suffrages of the party; when he was last elected there were four hundred 
nominations against him. However, he got his job originally by 
appointment, for they were not yet using the referendum on National 
management in those days; and it is an open secret that this quiet ex-cigar 
maker, with his talent for organization, would have been swamped by 
some more showy candidate had the referendum been then in force. 
Therein lies one weakness of the referendum system. 


The System for Spreading the Propaganda 


eee and winter, in campaign time and out of it, the locals or 
branches meet every fortnight “for the transaction of business.” As a 
matter of fact, there is always a great deal of business to transact. But 
the meetings are mainly an excuse to listen to oratory or ‘‘educational 
talks” from members or from the traveling orators and organizers. By 
this means, Socialist zeal is kept red hot. The propaganda, the extension 


of Socialist locals and the creation of new Socialists who will form locals of 
their own in time, is the main business of the National Committee. Besides special 
orators employed irregularly in times of agitation, the National Committee keeps a 


dozen regular organizers on the road all the time. 


These men are trained and 


educated Socialists; graduates, for the most part, of the work-bench or the plow. Still, 
they do have two university men on the staff and one ex-clergyman—a negro, employed 
to bring his race into the field. These men receive three dollars a day and a 
meagerly-calculated expense allowance. It is their business to stimulate growth and, 


especially, to ‘extend the organization. 


Their main field of action lies in those 


corners of the country where “the dawn is breaking’’—where a little interest in 
Socialism holds out promise of new members and locals. 

The tips on unfallowed fields come mainly, in these days, from their two English 
daily newspapers, the Socialist of Chicago and the Call of New York. These papers 
have their own system, as elaborate and useful as that of the National organization. 
At every large Socialist meeting within their bailiwick their agents pass through the 


audience selling ‘‘ post-card subscriptions.” 


Socialists buy these to send to interested 


friends. The subscription lists of the two papers are entered on the card-index system 


in the Chicago headquarters, and one clerk 
does nothing else than classify them and 
compare them with the membership lists of 
the party. When she finds five or six non- 
members in some fresh locality she reports 
that Salt Springs or Painted Post looks like 
a good field. Barnes, laying out itineraries 
for his organizers, sees a chance to “‘route”’ 
Painted Post. A few weeks later the organizer 
is there, ready to start agitation. First he 
calls on the local subscribers to the Call or the 
Socialist. If he finds five or more of them 
committed to the principles of the party, 
ready to sign their votes away for the Cause, 
he gathers them together—rather too often, 
in the past, the meeting-place has been the 
back room of some saloon—and forms a 
local. A strict rule of the party forbids any 
local of less than five members. Whether he 
signs up his five or not, the organizer gets a 
soapbox, sets it up in the evening on a street 
corner and holds an out-of-doors meeting all 
by himself. Sometimes this meeting discovers 
the zealous, educated Socialist whom the card 
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The District Leader Gets in a Little 
Quiet, Personal Work 


index failed to list. Sometimes 
he cannot gather the necessary 
five, or he finds them not suffi- 
ciently “educated”’—it isa 
matter forhis private judgment. 
In that case he reports back 
the names of the faithful two 
or three, and they are listed on 
a special card index 
for the receipt of 
Socialist literature. 

When Painted Post 
is not calling for an 
organizerthe National 
staff is at the disposal 
of State Committees 
and locals for special 
meetings. This call 
is constant. The 
Massachusetts State 
Committee decides 
that Lowell or Brockton needs stirring up. It negotiates 
with the National Committee, and the National, taking 
into consideration the condition of the party in Massa- 
chusetts, sends back word that Jones is available at eight 
dollars a day. That will not pay his salary and expenses 
even on the modest and strict Socialist allowance: the 
National stands for the difference. 
either pays the eight dollars itself or assesses the local for 
it; and the local, by charging admission to the hall meet- 
ings and taking up a collection at the street meetings, gets 
at least a part of the money back. It is pay, pay, pay for 
every member of the Socialist party; and when one con- 
siders that nine-tenths of the members are men and women 
working with their hands, one measures the real enthusi- 
asm of these propagandists. 

As an example of the manner in which they do pay, 
take the “‘Red Special,’’ the campaign train of Debs 
which did so much to advertise the party in the last cam- 
paign. When Barnes conceived the daring idea of hiring 
a special train for the candidate, he had some trouble in 
converting his fellow-committeemen. The expense of it, 
they learned by consulting the railroads, would almost 
equal the campaign fund of 1904. But Barnes, through 
the Socialist newspapers and the regular weekly bulletin 
of the party, appealed for special contributions to this 
cause. The organizers and orators were all instructed to 
make mention of this fund. The total estimated expense 
of the Red Special was thirty-three thousand dollars. 
Before it started Barnes had received thirteen thousand 
dollars—from fifty thousand contributors! The sums 
ranged from the two hundred dollars, which J. D. Phelps 
Stokes gave, to thousands of five-cent items. When the 
Red Special was fairly on the road the locals, under whose 
auspices Debs spoke, charged admission to the meetings or 
passed the hat. Half of the money raised in this way went 
to the locals and half to the Red Special Fund. From 
this the Red Special Fund got ten thousand dollars. Debs 
and his campaign cabinet struck every man, woman and 
child who boarded the Red Special for subscriptions to the 
Cause. This brought fifteen thousand dollars more. When 
Barnes balanced his books he found that the Red Special 
Fund had left him five thousand dollars clear to open 
the new campaign. One local had made six hundred 
dollars’ profit for itself out of one Debs meeting. 


It Takes Eight 
Hundred Men oe 
Half the Night 

to Do This Work 


The Socialists’ Literary Bureau 


es propagandist activity is only one main branch of the 
party work, as the party expresses itself in its National 
Committee. The other is the distribution of literature. 
Socialism, when one scratches a little deeper than the 
surface, is not an easy thing to understand. Working as 
they do among a class necessarily rather short on book- 
learning, the propagandists must educate continually. 
The National headquarters is a clearing-house for litera- 
ture—every kind of Socialist literature, from 
the complete works of Marx to the latest tract 
by the latest converted millionaire. They get 
and manufacture this literature cheaply. 
Socialist opinion, it happens, is especially 
strong among magazine writers and news- 
paper men. Jack London, Upton Sinclair, 
George Allan England, Robert Hunter and 
Joseph Medill Patterson are among those who 
have given free skill and training to the man- 
ufacture of tracts. This literature is kept 
at headquarters, to be sold to the locals or 
State branches as needed. The National 
Committee sells it at cost, with a slight addi- 
tion to cover the expense of the office force 
engaged in distributingit. A private book 
house, run in connection with a Socialist 
magazine, has a rather more complete assort- 
ment of Socialist literature than has the 
National Committee; but this concern prob- 
ably gets a small profit out of the sale. From 
these two sources the locals obtain those bales 


The State Committee, 


He Begins to See Something in Capitalism 
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of books and tracts which are displayed at every Socialist 
meeting, and which are handed out free to prospective 
members wherever the party is militant. 

The National Committee is the army staff in the fight, 
the organizers and orators are the field generals, and the 
Socialist literature is the ammunition. The real firing 
line, however, is neither in the street-corner meetings nor 
in the assemblies of the locals. More than any other one 
movement in public life the Socialist campaign has been 
whispered abroad, not shouted. The work of conversion 
has been done at the bench, at the loom, in the stopes— 
wherever working men have a chance to talk while at 
work. “If the capitalists could muzzle their employees 
in working hours or enforce a rule of silence,”’ said a fanatic, 
“we should be only half-way where we are now.’’ The 
orator, in the “local’’ meeting or on the street corner, 
teaches arguments and modes of expression to the rank 
and file. Socialists are fearful talkers. No one will be 
offended at this remark of mine. They glory in it. And 
the new convert—who, from that time forth, scarcely 
looks at any intellectual proposition except through 
Socialistic glasses—talks, talks, talks the Codperative 
Commonwealth and the Social Revolution to the men on 
the next bench. Robert Hunter says that he met in 
Chicago a Socialist pattern-maker who had been dis- 
charged for spreading revolutionary opinions in the shop. 
He met Hunter’s indignation with a cheerful 
smile. “It’s just as well,’’ he said. ‘I got the 
last man in my room into the party the week 
before they bounced me. I was thinking of going 
on to Minneapolis, anyhow, for what would I 
have had to do?” Especially active are these 
propagandists of the party in times of strikes, 
when the condition of their fellow-workers forms 
a text. The National and State Committees, 
recognizing this, always apply special pressure 
of oratory and literature at such points. 


The Committee’s Emergency Work 


HE Moyer-Haywood trial in Idaho supplies 
an extreme case. In addition to the fact 
that the accused men were “‘comrades,”’ in addi- 
tion to the fact that the present party, in its very 
articles of organization, pledges ‘itself to stand 
by the working-class in struggles against capital- 
ism, the Western Federation offered a rich field 
for propaganda. So the Socialist dailies and 
weeklies and magazines proclaimed unanimously 
and in advance of the courts the innocence of 
Moyer and Haywood, just as the anti-Semite 
journals in France proclaimed arbitrarily the guilt of 
Dreyfus, and special Socialist correspondents hurried from 
every corner of the country to help free the Federation 
leaders. Besides advertising the movement, besides getting 
for it the sympathy of many labor unions, this was a great 
help to the propaganda among the miners. The Western 
Federation is one of the three great National labor organi- 
zations which have declared out and out for Socialism. 
No one who has not seen them at work can understand 
the amount of time, effort and money which the fifty 
thousand who form the nucleus of the party put into their 
politics. The extent of their campaign funds is the mildest 
indication of it; yet that alone is significant. A very few 
members, like Stokes and Hunter and Joseph Medill 
Patterson, are rich. Because a rich Socialist is a pictur- 
esque fact, the country has heard rather too much of these 
men and rather too little about such able—even if mis- 
guided—citizens as Barnes and John C. Chase and Victor 
Berger, who are bearing the real burden. The remainder 
are trade unionists or plain laborers, working at wages 
running from two to five dollars a day. Yet in the last 
National campaign they put up a National fund of more 
than ninety thousand dollars, besides the greater sum 
raised and spent by locals and State committees. Year in 
and year out each member pays at least ‘three dollars 
annually in straight dues. 
And that is only a part of 
it. Noteventhe churches, 
with their legions of 
woman volunteers, get so 
much effective and intelli- 
gent free work. Take 
Victor Berger. He is the 
Socialist boss of Milwau- 
kee. His is the one local 
of the party which can 
show much in the way of 
electing candidates—he 
has now one-third of the 
Milwaukee City Council 
and four members in the 
. State Legislature. 
Wherefore, the ‘‘impos- 
sibilists,’’ or strictly or- 
thodox members of the 
party,arehissingthedread 
epithet, “ opportunist,’ at 


& 
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him and condemning him for a heretic —but that is 
from the point. Each Sunday morning during the car 
Berger gets a Socialist circular, adapted to the needs of 
moment, into every doorway and every flat-house letter 
of Milwaukee. It takes eight hundred men half the n: 
to do this work; yet Berger has never paid them a cent 
their services. The eight hundred get up at midnigl 
they are day workers, or report at quitting time if they 
night workers. For six hours they trudge the pavemy 
to promote the Cause. When the Socialists of Chic 
decided that they must have a daily newspaper t 
bought the old plant of the Worcester Spy. The mo 
had been raised by special contributions. After they 
ready to take over the property they found that it 
going to cost more than they expected; they passed 
hat and got more special contributions. Still more spe 
contributions furnished the funds to take it to Chie: 
It arrived in bad shape. The presses and _ linc 
machines had been ‘‘taken down,” the type had } 
“pied” and dumped promiscuously into packing bo: 
Skilled mechanics were needed to set up the machines ; 
to sort the type. The Socialist members of the print 
trades unions volunteered. For weeks compositors ; 
pressmen on the Chicago morning newspapers quit tl 
regular jobs at three o’clock in the morning and wor 
with the Daily Socialist plant until seven o’clock: ' 
Daily Socialist organi 
its staff —short-hanc 
of course. The mecha 
work the regular ei 
hours a day, because t 
is an item in the pa 
creed; the intellect; 
tradesmen of the s 
work allthe time. A, 
Simons, theeditor,mo 
public opinion and dire 
policies until four o'el 
in the afternoon; ai 
that, for the rest of 
day and the evening, 
isa propagandist. Pey 
Boswell, the manag 
editor—he is also « 
editor and even repo 
when necessity calls— 
cided last October t 
he was not doing enot 
work. He has a the 
that if he can me 
Socialists out of t 
school-teachers they will make Socialists out of the ris 
generation. So he started the Progressive Journal 
Education, which he edits after four o’clock in the af 
noon. William Mailly, once secretary of the party 2 
now managing editor of the New York Daily Call, li 
a life just as strenuous. Neither of these papers isa p 
ing proposition as yet; both call on their subscribe 
periodically, for the money to keep floating. And th 
editors work at salaries which they are ashamed to reve 


Socialists are 
Fearful Talkers 


The Zealot Who Walked From Brooklyn 


Apes National Committee employs about twenty-f 
orators, including its regular organizers, in campa 
time. One borough of New York uses more than th 
The rest are all volunteers, able Socialists from the ra 
and file, supplied by the locals. For this work they do 
receive even their carfare. Last autumn, Morris Hillq 
ran for Congress from the district covering the Jew 
East Side of New York. He stood some show of electi 
and the Socialists threw in all their forces back of hi 
A “parlor” Socialist, who had come down from his coun 
place to help out in this campaign, marked one volunt 
orator for the fire of his style and the intemperance of 
remarks on the capitalistic oppressor. In the final we 
this orator approached the millionaire. ‘I don’t thi 
that this street work is reaching all the voters,” he sa 
“We should have house-to-house workers. Some wai 
slaves never come out on the streets.” ‘All right,” s 
the other, “ suppose you do that yourself—you’d be a fi 
first-hand talker.’’ The orator hesitated before he < 
swered: ‘‘ The truth is, I haven’t the strength. Son 
else would do better. You see, I’m a machinist, re 
on my feet all day. Since the campaign opened Tha 
been walking to and from my work in Brooklyn so as 
give my carfare to the Cause. My feet are so sore tha 
can’t be sure of holding out on a job of stair-climbing.” 
What class of voters are they reaching by these methoc 
To tell the truth, rather a high class, measured by 
standard of respectability and intelligence. The eal 
members of the old Socialist Labor and Social Democt 
parties which preceded the present Socialist party we 
mainly immigrants of the first or second generation. T 
theory was especially popular with the Germans, not 
much because the Germans are revolutionary as becat 
they have a leaning toward abstract theoriesand doctrina 
(Continued on Page 32) 4 
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NE of the the White House. 
) best sub- It was the Amer- 
jects for JLLUSTRATED BY JOHN T. McCUTCHEON _ ‘anismofitthat 
appreciation appealed to me. 


he President, who appreciates appreciations, and who, 
ally, invites the author to luncheon, which looks 
y well in the newspaper dispatches in the home 
er. Also, the President has a pleasing habit of reading 
books and articles of authors whom he summons to 
»e his table, and it is bully to hear him remark before 
company: “As you, my dear sir, so strongly presented 
case in your ” book or article, as the case may be. 
is worth striving for. 

me of our best appreciators is William Allen White. 
sis about the way he does it: 


THEODORE, THE TREMENDOUS! 
By William Allen White 


ior of Emporia Emotions, Messages From Me—Half-Hours at the 
White House, The Might of the Mighty 


fter all, it isn’t so much what a man does as the way he j 


s it that endears him to the American people, for whom 
ak. Lulled by years of conventionalities at the White 
use, the people had taken their prudent Presidents as a 
tter of course. At heart,though —in their great, generous, 
nan hearts, which I understand so well—they have 
ved over this rigid observance of form and precedence 
| have desired something American there, something I 
in a position to show them—now they have it—they 
lerstand, enjoy and love for the very Americanism of it. 
. year or two ago I happened to be in Washington and 
|received my customary invitation to luncheon, having 
ised the President of my presence in the city. 
ile advising the President he slapped me on the 
ulder and said: ‘Old Bill’—not William or 
lie or Will or Bill, but ‘‘ Old Bill’’—‘‘I want you 
ome to a musicale I am giving this afternoon.” 
hesitated, for I knew musicales at the White 
use demanded frock coats, and I had no frock 
t. We, of Emporia, consider the sack coat 
fcient, for, after all, this is a sack-coat world. 
2 sack coat will get as far as any other coat. Be- 
en the sack coat and the spike tail there is a gulf 
though, after all, I would not think of wearing 
spike tail in the afternoon—and the business 
; may be considered the proper suit to do busi- 
sin. It is the insignia of independence, the 
ifalon of the go-ahead. 

‘But, Mr. President,’’ I said, ‘‘I cannot come, 
ch as I appreciate this distinction you are show- 
‘me. I have no frock coat.” 

Then I saw it. At that moment I discovered 
hin me the knowledge of the thing that makes 
3man sogreat. Isawit. I realized it. It was shining 
those eagle eyes, radiating from that intrepid face, 
oed about that broad and impressive brow. 

‘Old Bill,” he repeated, and I choked with emotion at 
method of address, so kind, so considerate, so human 
yes; that’s it—so human, so perfectly en rapport, as we 
‘in the French, I choked with emotion that this great 
n should thus honor me. 

‘Old Bill, I want you to come whether you have a 
ck coat or not. It is not the coat I care for; it is the 
tah 

hat was it. He wanted me, and I was proud and glad, 
1 thought how well it would look in the Emporia 
zette to say the editor had been invited to a musicale at 


By Samuel G. Blythe 


Here was a man who had no sartorial preju- 
dices, who was slave to no conventions as old 
and as stupid as the hills. Here was an 
American, and I wept with joy, and thought 
it was my duty to my fellows to tell them of 
this act of true, sturdy citizenship; to call to 
them in a clarion voice not to be misled by the 
calumny of those liars and thieves and scoun- 
drels in Washington and elsewhere, who do not 
think as the President does; to give the people 
their cue for deep and abiding exultation over 
the glad fact that, at last, now, this moment, 
we have a President who feels for The Whole 
People—feels for them, loves them, works for 
them, with a singleness of purpose I have not observed 
before. Nor have I found anything to compare with it in 
my exhaustive studies while connected with the Historical 
Section of the Emporia Enlightenment and Culture Circle. 

For, after all, it is the heart, more than the head or the 
hand, that breeds this feeling of ecstasy when gazing on 
the figure of The Man himself, or while contemplating the 
printed record of his divinely-directed activities. It is the 
heart—this heart—the Heart of the Man—that irresist- 
ibly draws us who know him best to him. It is his love of 
men, his broad and indulgent tolerance, his gentle and 
kindly manner, his lack of assertiveness, his modest depre- 
cation of self, his tender and touching method of dealing 
with those who oppose him, his ardent desire to serve his 
fellows, his silence under criticism, his self-abnegation, 


“Old Bill, I Want You to Come Whether You Have a Frock Coat or Not” 


his masterly control of his emotions, his suffering in 
solitude when he is unjustly attacked, his spontaneous, 
simple, guileless nature, his compassion for those who err, 
all the forces of life in him, the blood, soul—particularly 
the soul—that go to make up this splendid, sacrosanct, 
superb American, that make us pronounce him The Man. 

In the crucible of life, whence we all come, the fires of 
Fate are burning, burning. Some of usare bad, some good, 
few perfect. As each day’s molten mass is let out and 
poured, each in its little mould, how many of us are found 
imperfect, flawed, misshapen, bubbly, when we cool! 
How often are we disfigured by envy, hate, malice, dis- 
honesty! How often are we weaklings, mollycoddles, 
malefactors of great wealth, undesirable citizens! How 
often meretricious, misguided, malign! 
How few are martial, dominant, omnis- 
cient! But once in a while comes the per- 
fect casting, without a flaw—The Man! 

So The Man goes about his work, 
preaching to The People, calling to them, 
in clear and bell-like tones, to join with 
him, else they shall be damned by the 
disquieting and deplorable thought that 
they have not heeded the Voice of Wis- 
dom, have not hearkened to the mandate 


And Now, After Seven Calm and Fruitful 
Years, He is Leaving Washington 
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of the Court of Last Resort. As I have 
watched him telling The People, with 
unique originality, that to be happy they 
must be virtuous, and that honesty is 
the best policy, my heart has swelled 
with exultation that it has been my ines- 
timable privilege to know this President, 
to have advised with him, to have seen 
him go to battle in that armor of right- 
eousness against which the lances of the 
enemy were shattered like reeds. 

And now, after seven calm and fruitful 
years, he is leaving Washington, leaving 


ee 


ia 


His Silence Under Criticism \ 


the scene of his labors, leaving his stewardship. It does 
not seem just to The People. The scheme of things must 
be awry that will permit The Man to leave the lists with 
Knights of Darkness still unhorsed. 

But he has done much to The People.* And on March 
fourth, next, when he steps aboard the train, bound for 
Africa, he will carry with him the loving regard of those 
countless millions of his fellow-Americans who have 
watched his career, who have realized, dumbly, perhaps — 
for, aS a mass, we are pretty dumb, there being only a 
few of us, like myself, who have the fluency of speech a 
subject such as this demands, from its inherent right, not 
because of any affection on my part—dumbly, perhaps, 
have realized the inestimable benefits he has conferred 
on us, but always with abiding faith. Wherever he 
may be our hearts will throb with his, our souls will 
hunger for him, our lives will be consecrated to him 
—The Man. 

It is but proper to state, in this connection, that, 
rather than cause comment that might reflect on 
my beloved friend, I borrowed a frock coat to wear 
at that musicale. 

Personally, I am for the sack suit, but I did not 
want to subject him to criticism. 

Farewell, Theodore, the Tremendous! 
Farewell! 


*It is probable Mr. White meant ‘‘ for The People’’ here, 
not ‘‘to The People.”’ 


Hail, and 


The Gyclone Census 


slipeore people will be interested in certain figures 
of the United States Weather Bureau, which 
estimates the average individual’s chance of en- 
countering a tornado at one-sixteenth of one per 
cent ina century. This applies, however, to the central 
valleys of the West, where such perilous phenomena are 
most frequent. 

To put the matter in more precise terms, this is the 
chance, per century, that any given square mile of terri- 
tory will be swept by a tornado. If an area four miles 
square be taken, the expectation is only one per cent for 
a period of one hundred years, or, in other words, of one 
tornado in ten thousand years. On which account the 
Bureau is inclined to regard precautions against these 
“twisters”? as hardly worth taking. 

Precautionary expedients of the kind have taken vari- 
ous forms. Most familiar is the “cyclone cellar’ —a hole 
in the ground with a lid, which is undeniably a good thing 
if a tornado does happen to come along. Another idea, 
seriously proposed, is to plant a forest to the southwest of a 
town (this being the direction from which such storms 
usually come), to obstruct the passage of the monster. 

The latter plan is not approved. Attention is called to 
the fact that the great tornado which struck St. Louis in 
May, 1896, after passing with destructive effect through 
several miles of brick buildings, left the city with greater 
force than it entered. The strongest trees would have 
offered little more resistance to it than so many blades of 
grass. 

Not long ago a small Western city hired a cannoneer to 
guard its southwest approaches with a couple of field guns, 
his orders being to fire upon and destroy any funnel-cloud 
that might come near. Disapproved again, because 
obviously ineffective. As for the latest scheme, sub- 
mitted to the Bureau from a town in Missouri, where it 
was proposed to surround the place with a twenty-five- 
mile circuit of wires on poles, connected with an alarm 
to give warning, the decision is that it would cost much 
money and contribute not at all to safety. 

The best method to adopt with tornadoes, says the 
Bureau, is not to worry. If one does come along, heading 
toward you, run to the left as fast as you can. 


HE day was one 

AB of the worst that 

Wall Street had 
seen in a generation, 
with two banks and 
three trust companies 
tottering on the edge 
of failure, stocks gone 
to smash, call money 

- up to fifty per cent, 
and Panic coming over 
the horizon likea sum- 
mer thunder-cloud. 
But the night was 
like any other. The 
narrow, stony streets 
were empty and still; 
the big buildings slept 
very peacefully. 
Peter Derwint, 
night watchman in the 
Primary National 
Bank, slept also. He 
dreamed that Presi- 
dent Carter was 
demanding his resig- 
nation and at the same 
time choking the life 
out of him so he 
couldn’t resign. Then 
he woke up, and was clutched by remorse. He had been 
asleep at his post! His head felt queer, too. He won- 
dered, dejected, whether it was an effect of advancing 
age, or whether there was something the matter with him 
that he ought to see a doctor about. 

He hoisted his aching body out of the second assistant 
cashier’s armchair, rubbing his stiff hips, and looked 
heavily about. His glance took in most of the main bank- 
ing office. The big, marble-pillared parallelogram was 
empty and still, getting its night’s sleep. One point of life 
persisted, as the heart beats in a sleeping man—the clock, 
with a six-foot dial, embraced in the sculpture over the 
entrance. Turning his dull eyes thither, Peter saw it was 
half-past five. He had lunched sociably with Callaghan, 
as usual, at midnight. The last he could remember, it was 
half-past twelve. Five hours of it! 

He looked to the southeast corner where the offices of 
the president and vice-president were. There sat Cal- 
laghan in an armchair comfortably tilted against the wall, 
his feet reposing in another chair. It was an unprofes- 
sional attitude fora watchman. But Callaghan was broad 
awake; he sociably waved his hand to Peter. The elder 
watchman felt that it did not become him to criticise. 

Heavily and dutifully Peter started upon the round of 
the bank. Of course, nothing had happened. Nothing 
could happen. Steel bolts, impervious to anything less 
than dynamite, guarded the bank’s treasure; every win- 
dow was protected by brass bars as thick as a man’s 
wrist; the whole establishment had an intricate system of 
burglar alarms. Touch one of those nerves anywhere, 
and down would come a load of armed police. Peter 
plodded on. Nothing, of course, had happened. Only 

The watchman’s jaw dropped, his limbs weakened and 
his nerves pulled hard, as though he had seen the bronze- 
and-marble slumber of the bank broken by the sudden 
twitch of a metal finger, the flutter of a stone eyelid. 

While Peter slept a war-council of bankers sat at the 
Coupon Club. It adjourned, after one o’clock, to meet 
again at half-past eight in the morning. Attending that 
adjourned meeting, First Vice-President Rector did not 
get down to the bank until almost ten o’clock. 

Coming along lower Broadway he passed two trust 
companies before which crowds of depositors had already 
gathered, herded into long lines by patient policemen, 
waiting for the opening of the doors to begin their run. 


TOME BAA lay” 
He was Looking at the Vice- 
President and Grinning 


The whole district.seemed stirred up from the bottom. In - 


Wall Street men hurried along the narrow roadway, dodged 
in and out of doors. In Broad Street the curb market had 
started up wildly; men were hastening into the Stock 
Exchange, behind whose placid sculptures one division of 
the day’s battle would be fought. 

Rector glanced up the twenty-story facade of the 
Primary National Building—two hundred millions of 
assets, immense prestige, a name that was a tower of 
strength from the Atlantic to the Pacific! Surely, this was 
a fort to defend, a ship to fight—and a stepping-stone for 
an ambitious man! 

He started briskly up the broad marble steps. A cus- 
tomer, too nervous to sit in the anteroom, was waiting for 
him there. The two went in together. Then others came 
in a steady procession. Sitting in an armchair behind his 
desk, Rector did not need to look at the ticker to know 
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that stocks were falling and a big trust company had closed 
its doors. Panic was in the air, and in the eyes of the men 
who, one by one, were admitted to his room. 

The treasurer of Consolidated Belt and Buckle was 
explaining hurriedly why they must have two hundred 
thousand at once when Gregory, first assistant cashier, 
walked briskly into the room. 

““May I see youa minute, Mr. Rector?” he said, cutting 
through the treasurer’s earnest talk. 

Rector glanced up. He knew that Gregory was not a 
man whose eyes dilated that way for nothing; and he led 
the way, through a side door, into President Carter’s 
empty room. 

“Something’s the matter in the gold vault,” said 
Gregory. 

The vice-president frowned. 
bothered with mechanical trifles. 

““The seals on the safes are broken,”’ said Gregory. He 
spoke as though he were out of breath; his eyes looked as 
though he had seen a ghost—and he was a competent man. 
Rector started for the door with a long stride, Gregory 
following. 

The vault was on the south side of the bank—a great 
box of armor-plate, chilled steel, soft steel, steel rails and 
concrete, the door weighing four tons, fitted with bolts 
two inches through, fastened with a combination lock and 
two time locks. Built into the wall on each side of the 
vault were four large safes, or chests, also of steel and 
fastened with combination locks. Four of these safes 
should have been sealed with wax, as a sign that they had 
not been opened and that the contents, therefore, need 
not be recounted—and should have contained a million 
dollars each in gold coin. The seals were broken. The 


It was not a time to be 
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Peter Derwint, Night Watchman in the Primary 
National Bank, Slept Also 


nickel-plated handles turned ata touch. The doors swung 
open, revealing blank emptiness. 

During the six or eight minutes required for the first 
examination of the vault neither man spoke. Four million 
dollars in coined gold was gone. Two safes that contained 
over twelve millions in gold certificates had not been 
touched. The only sign of violence was the small litter of 
the broken seals on the cement floor. 

In the first place, it simply couldn’t have happened. 
Nobody could walk through steel walls and fly off with a 
carload of gold like that—any more than he could turn 
Broadway around over night and make it run east and 
west. In the second place, if it had happened, why hadn’t 


the thief taken the twelve millions of gold certifiea 
which were just as good for all larcenous purposes 
infinitely easier to handle? That was the first oi R 
said—somewhat stupidly: 

‘“But why the devil didn’t they take the gold ic: 
cates?” 

“It’s easy to trace the big certificates,”’ Gregor 
swered, also stupidly. 

Rector rubbed his hand.across his brow. He wa: 
especially, to start up his mental machinery—to g 


thinking. 
‘Four millions,” he said; ‘‘that’s something like ; 
tons of metal. Why, they couldn’t have taken ita 


It must be around here.” 

Gregory rolled his eyes about the vault, as thou, 
might be sticking to the ceiling. Rector stepped fory 
stooped and picked a bit of paper from the floor. He 
happened to notice it lying in the corner. It proved : 
a piece of torn and crumpled pasteboard—evident 
business card of the cheapest sort. On the back w 
series of marks in groups, four upright bars with a diag 
bar drawn through them. Somebody had been kee 
tally on the back of the card. On the face of the car 


peared, in dauby print, THE PROSPE , and 
neath that, in smaller characters, A. B. Joa 4 
The rest was torn off. It was nothing that apperte 


to the bank; so it probably appertained to the rob 
a part, apparently, of their tally of the sacks that 
tained the gold. 

When Rector returned to his room he was quite 
The thing couldn’t really have happened, and, sin 
had happened, why hadn’t the robbers taken the 
certificates? It was a kind of grotesque joke. To sur 
that a relay of porters and drays could have carrie 
seven tons of gold without attracting attention was 
posterous. The metal must be somewhere about 
premises—and in the torn card they had a clew. 

Gregory had taken the two day watchmen whose 
cretion was most to be trusted and started upon a s 
of the bank premises. Also, he had set two clerk 
work upon the city directory looking up A. B. Jo- 
probably Johnson or Jones, who was connected with ’ 
PROSPE——,, which looked like THE PROSPEC 
or THE PROSPECTOR. The two night watchmen 
been sent for. 

Further than that Rector did not, at the moment, 
to go. In this day of panic, to start a report that 
Primary National had mysteriously lost a great sui 
gold would be just about the same as closing the d 
Depositors had enough to be crazy over without ar 
nouncement that a great bank’s gold reserve had sudd 
disappeared. Perhaps because there was nothing 
for him to do, he hung doggedly to the notion tha’ 
gold was still on the premises. 

One after another, men entered his room, oppressed 
shaken. To some he gave promise of support, in ther 
of the great bank, and they went away comforted. 
some, whose need was pressing, he penciled his initia 
the corner of an otherwise worthless piece of paper, 
the paper saved them from ruin. 

Soon after one o’clock President Carter came in, act 
panied by two other directors. Rector joined them it 
president’s room. Carter had spent the morning in 
sultation with financiers, and would go, at two o’cloc 
a meeting of the clearing-house. The banks, he | 
would surely begin issuing clearing-house certific: 
which sort of stage-money they would pass around in 
of the real article until the panic was over; | 
payments would be suspended, or greatly restric 

Sitting at the mahogany table, the presid 
blanched head drooped, as though a ponder 
load weighed upon him; his blue eyes looked | 
and Rector noticed that not only his thin hand 
his head also trembled slightly. It came to the’ 
president more sharply than ever that the old | 
was breaking up; this strain was too heavy for! 
The bowed, old figure seemed to bring bodily 
the room the air and stress of the fight; he was 
ing the best there was in him to damp down 
panic and save the country. It had been in Rector’ $0 
asa matter of course, that he would tell the president al 
the situation in the gold vault. Now, that seemed to 
a needless cruelty. He parted from Carter without D 
tioning it. Z 

At a quarter of two Gregory came in to report 2) 
obvious place abu . the bank premises had b i 
oughly overhauled without discovering anything. — 
directory had yielded A. B. Joneses and A. B. Johnson 
spare; he had a list of them; but there was no appa 
connection between any of them and a PROSPE—— 

The vice-president was disappointed. ‘‘We mus' 
it over to the detectives, I suppose,’ he said gloom 
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‘and take our chances that they won’t tip it off to the 
ewspapers—which would bring a run in no time. But 
what about the night watchmen?” 

_ One of them, Callaghan by name, could not be found, 

Gregory explained. The other, Peter Derwint, said noth- 
ing unusual had happened during the night. 

Rector frowned unhappily, and rather regretted that 
he hadn’t, after all, told President Carter. It was absurd 
that they couldn’t 
find seven tons of 
gold. And mostly 
in mere impatience 
at this stubborn ab- 
surdity he blurted 
out: “Send that 
watchman here!” 

Peter appeared, 
in dogged dejection. 
Nothing unusual 2 
had happened dur- 2 
ing the night, he said. 
But Rector noted 
the man’s downcast 
eyes and fumbling 
hands. He bore 
down upon him, and 
presently had the 
whole shameful 
story. Peter had 
slept the night away! 
He didn’t know 
what had been the 
matter .with him; 
he’dneverdonesuch 
a thing before in all 
his twenty-odd 
years. At once it 
occurred to the vice- 
president that Peter 
had been drugged 
and that Watchman 
Callaghan was in the 
pay of the robbers. 

“But you found 
nothing out of or- 
der?” Rector asked. 

“Ves, sir,’ Peter 
replied humbly; “‘a 
back window was 
wide open.”’ 

Rector was out of 
his chair instantly, 
pushing Peter ahead 
ofhim. The window 
was one of three, at 
the rear of the banking-room, which looked down into a 
small, irregular, blind court. Massive brass bars guarded 
it, but Rector saw at a glance—what had not occurred to him 
before—that it would be easy enough for a man inside to 
pass the canvas sacks containing the gold through the bars 
toa person outside. He had been banking upon the appar- 
ent impossibility of getting the gold out of the building. 
His glance at the window widened the field of search to 
the adjacent buildings. Since Peter had found the window 
open, the treasure had, without doubt, gone out that way. 
And he had lost a lot of precious time! 

‘The Primary National Bank Building, as many readers 
know, fronts Broad Street, looking east, and its flank is 
‘upon Money Lane, a narrow cafion running up to Broad- 
way. On the south side of Money Lane, between the rear 
of the bank’s edifice and the rear of the Gaunt Building 
—which fronts on Broadway—stand two ancient and 

dilapidated brick structures, numbers eleven, thirteen 
and thirteen and a half. The building comprising num- 
bers eleven and thirteen is three stories high; that com- 

prising number thirteen and a half is only two stories high, 
and about fourteen feet wide. The title to these old 
structures is involved in endless litigation, and they have 
fallen into decay. Nondescript tenants come and go. 

To these buildings Rector’s mind instantly turned. He 

‘remembered especially that a little stationery shop had 
opened in the basement of number thirteen and a half sev- 

eral months before. Its back door was not a dozen feet 

from the window Peter had found wide open. 

_ The trail smelled hot to him, and his nerves prickled 
with impatience. Striding back to his room, he stopped 
at Gregory’s desk, told him to get a couple of the bank's 

policemen and be ready for a summons. Then he got his 

‘coat and hat. People were still waiting to see him, but 

| he made an excuse—said he’d be back ina moment. He 

had lost a lot of time, and proposed to move fast now! 
Nevertheless, when he turned the corner from Broad Street 
to climb Money Lane he took care to walk leisurely. 

| The day was as dismal as the stock market—lowering, 
with spits of rain. Electric lights burned behind all the 

ndows. He turned up his coat-collar and strolled on, 
exceedingly alert. A young woman preceded him, walking 
rapidly. He noticed her graceful figure and light, swift 
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step. She turned into the basement of number thirteen 
with a quick, backward glance—possibly, Rector thought, 
at himself. He had other things to think of now, however. 

Three steps led down to the door of the little stationery 
shop at number thirteen and a half. A counter ran cross- 
wise of the room eight or ten feet from the door. Upon it 
lay the afternoon newspapers. A revolving case of 
shelves, before the counter, held the current magazines. 
Behind the counter, against each wall, were shelves con- 
taining a very modest stationery stock. At the rear was a 
small vault and a little desk, where sat the proprietor. He 
arose, as Rector entered, and came forward—a thin, com- 
monplace, middle-sized man about thirty, with a sallow 
face, sandy hair combed pompadour, and a scant, sandy 
beard trimmed to a point, bespectacled, shabbily dressed, 

the very picture of a small shopman, anxious 
for trade. Rector barely noticed him. What 
he did notice with all his eyes was that the 
whole interior of the little shop, clear to the back 
door, lay open to inspection; a single sweeping 
glance exhausted it. Even the small vault was 
wide open. An un- 
shaded electric bulb, 
hanging by a green 
cord from the ceil- 
ing, lighted the desk 
at which the sta- 
tioner had been sit- 
ting, and the interior 
of the vault as well. 
Across the side and 
rear of the vault 
were shelves, upon 
which were disposed 
some large ink bot- 
tles, mucilage pots, 
a few pasteboard 
boxes, such as con- 
tain envelopes and 
the like articles. 
The shop was, per- 
haps, thirty feet 
long by twelve wide. 
There was only one 
placeinit where any 
bulky object could 
possibly be con- 
cealed; that was 
under the short 
counter. 

The commonplace 
stationer was stand- 
ing behind the coun- 
ter, his head a little 
to one side, peering 
deferentially at Rector through his spectacles, waiting to 
know hispleasure. The vice-president asked, atrandom, for 
last month’s number of a popular magazine. The stationer 
plucked his beard thoughtfully, was afraid he hadn’t any 
of that number left, would be pleased to order one, 
bethought him that there might be a copy under the coun- 
ter, stooped and began rummaging there. Rector bent 
far over the counter and looked beneath it. There was 
some rubbish, but certainly no gold. 

Going out, the vice-president felt downcast. Someway, 
he had been sure the gold was in the little stationery shop. 
Climbing the steps he looked over at the adjoining base- 
ment in number thirteen. It seemed tenanted. At least, 
a man stood in the open doorway, smoking a brier pipe. 
He appeared a youth in his teens, was blond, his hair and 
eyebrows a pale straw-color. His round, beardless face 
was an even, underdone pink, his mouth wide, his nose 
snub. An inexpensive and shapeless felt hat perched on 
the back of his head; his coat, vest and trousers were of 
different materials and well worn. As Rector caught his 
eye, he was looking at the vice-president and smiling, or, 
rather, grinning in a manner which struck the banker as 
personal and impudent. 

The basement was dim and, so far as Rector could see, 
empty and dilapidated. He saw dimly, just back of the 
figure in the doorway, a woman’s shape, and 
remembered the one who had walked up the 
street ahead of him and turnedinthere. He 
had, someway, not much interest in this 
empty basement, but the grinning face in 
the doorway struck him as familiar. He 
was trying, somewhat vaguely, to think 
where he had seen the man. In reaction 
from the eager mood in which he had left 
the bank, his mental tone was rather low. 
He proposed to have the whole premises, 
comprising numbers eleven, thirteen and 
thirteen and a half, thoroughly searched 
from cellar to roof at once; and he won- 
dered where he had seen the fellow at num- 
ber thirteen. 

He was almost at the corner of Broad sium ® 
Street when it came to him abruptly, out 
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of nowhere. He was handing a package to a youth, in- 
structing him what to do with it; and the youth had a 
round, underdone pinkish face, wide mouth, snub nose, 
straw-colored hair. That man in the basement doorway 
was, or had been, a messenger of the Primary National 
Bank. 

The vice-president turned squarely on his heel. All at 
once he was angry clear through. He had been maae a 
fool of long enough. He proposed, at any rate, to find out 
what the bank’s messenger was doing in that dingy base- 
ment. When he came opposite number thirteen the 
grinning tenant had disappeared from the doorway, and 
the door was closed. Thus for the first time Rector saw 
this sign lettered on the glass panel of the door—apparently 
with soap: 

THE PROSPERITY COMPANY 
A. B. Jones & Co. 


He went down the steps as though he were going to 
catch somebody by the throat. The basement was dimly 
lighted by a single gasjet in the rear, which half revealed 
some opened, partly-broken packing-cases. Rector thrust 
open the door and strode in. A figure, unseen before, 
arose from the nearest packing-case, confronting him. 

It was, evidently, the young woman who had preceded 
him up the street and of whom he caught a glimpse across 
the impudent tenant’s shoulder. A very nice girl, Rector 
would have judged her, in any circumstances; now, he 
judged that she was a very badly-frightened girl; her 
pretty lips were parted, her blue eyes wide and fixed; her 
hand went up to her throat. The vice-president, almost 
mechanically, took off his hat and made her a bow. 

“Tam Mr. Rector, of the Primary National Bank,” he 
said soothingly. He was not a prig, yet he supposed the 
first vice-president of the great bank must be a rather 
Jovian figure to a girl ina dingy basement. With pleasant 
vagueness he was always imagining a Jovian condescen- 
sion to humble beauty. That was a sort of fixed concept 
of romance with him—and had been ever since President 
Carter’s niece had so condescended to him that he simply 
couldn’t stand it. 

““You wish to see— Mr. Jones,”’ she asked falteringly. 

“‘Whoever’s in charge,” he replied genially, and smiled 
to reassure her. He could see that she breathed rapidly, 
and her round, blue eyesappealed. Hesupposed, possibly, 
that he rather overawed the poor girl. 

“Not quite ready for customers yet?” he said, smiling, 
and glancing at the broken packing-cases. 

“Not quite,” she replied, smiling a little, and he had the 
pleasure to see that she was getting herself in hand. “If 
you could come back a little later,” she suggested, in a 
moment, rather coolly. ‘I’m sure Mr. Jones 4 

But the speech was cut short. The door to the back 
room opened, and the impudent tenant stepped out. 
Closing the door behind him, he favored Rector with an 
amiable grin. Noting the small back room from which 
the tenant came, Rector’s pulses leaped. Obviously, the 
window of that room gave upon the blind court through 
which the gold had passed. Nevertheless, he waited a 
moment glumly—aware that the nice girl was slipping 
away—until he heard the front door close behind her. 

In Jones he now recognized perfectly the bank’s mes- 
senger. Perhaps the fact that this snub-nosed youth had 
taken orders from him as one of the humblest of his under- 
lings subconsciously affected his attitude. At any rate, 
he went straight to the point. 

“T’ll have a look in that back room,” he said very coldly. 

The ex-messenger seemed surprised. He looked down 
at the floor and shuffled his foot. 

‘What would you be expect- 
ing to find there—if I may 
ask?” he said, after a pause, 
and with some _hesitation— 
quite humbly, in fact. 

Rector’s eyes were turned 
forbiddingly upon the bowed 
head of the man who had taken 
orders from him. ‘‘ The bank’s 
gold,” he said boldly. “It went 
out of the rear window, across 
the court and into that room. 
It’s going back, too,” he added. 

Jones still studied the floor. 
“Well,” hesaid; ‘‘ well—you’re 
a pretty good detective, Mr. 
Rector.” 

It struck Rector as a ridicu- 
lous thing to say—as though 
stealing four million dollars in 
gold coin were a game of blind 
man’s bluff, to be played for 
fun. “I’m good enough to put 
you where you belong!” he 
declared hotly. : 

Jones was silent a moment; 
then he said meekly: ‘I hope 
you won’t take any steps of that 

(Continued on Page 44) 


“You’re Stronger 
Than Iam. 
The Door Isn't 
Locked” 


NE morning some years ago 
QO Sandy Macdowell came to 
work for the first time in 
the office where he is now credit 
and collection man. Sandy’s 
house sells high-class merchandise 
on installment payments, through 
salesmen. Itscustomersare fairly 
well-to-do people —business and 
professional men, teachers and 
other salaried workers. There- 
fore its collections are made by 
mail, instead of through the 
collector who attends to 
that end of installment- 
selling among customers of 
smaller incomes. 

Almost before he had his 
coat off the credit man then 
holding Sandy’s future job 
tossed him a bundle of 
soiled file-cards. 

“There—you profess to 
be wise on collections, 
Mister McDowd — didn’t 
you say your name was 
McDowd? Just see what you can get out of that bunch.” 

The credit man’s tone was hostile. This newcomer had 
been hired yesterday by the boss because he thought 
matters were not going well in the collection department. 
The credit man thought otherwise, and was distinctly 
militant. Sandy’s solemn, Scotch face showed no resent- 
ment, however. Gravely correcting his name, he sat down 
and looked over the file-cards. There were more than two 
hundred of them, dog-eared, initialed, rubber-stamped and 
scribbled with comments. Many of the dates ran back 
several years. It needed little knowledge of collections to 
see that these were the office accumulation of overdue 
accounts and dead beats. 

That was a pretty rough beginning, Sandy felt, but he 
went to work on them. Six months later he was credit 
man himself. His promotion came largely through what 
he had accomplished with that bundle of overdue accounts. 
Moreover, he had come to like handling slow-pay accounts 
and dead beats so well that he preferred them to any other 
work in the department. 


The Dead Beat’s 
Clothes and Stage Presence 
May be Magnificent 


When Sandy Macdowell Got on the Job 


FEW days’ observation of the old credit man’s methods 
revealed his chief shortcoming to Sandy. This chap 
had a perfect passion for form letters. His measure of work 
was the amount of mail sent off every night. He boasted 
that any inquiry raised in that business, however unusual, 
could be answered by one of his forms. For collections he 
had a special series that enabled him to clean up the day’s 
work in an hour. 

Now from customers who paid promptly each month on 
simple notice these forms unquestionably brought fine 
returns. Those sent to slow-pay customers, however, were 
not so effective. Where slow-pay shaded off into overdue 
they seldom brought anything. When an account became 
overdue in earnest the credit man had in reserve a set of 
form letters so caustic that the dilatory customer who got 
them all and read them was usually transformed into a 
downright beat. At this point the account would be 
turned over to an outside collection agency. What the 
latter couldn’t collect came back. It was this bundle that 
Sandy got, along with all the slow accounts of later date. 

Hardly one account in a hundred ever gives trouble in a 
business of this sort where proper care is exercised in 
granting credits at the time of the sale. Collection is a 
routine matter ninety-nine times in the hundred. But 
the moment an account does begin to fall behind it becomes 
exceedingly human and individual, for the customer has 
a grievance, or is in money trouble, or wavering on the 
line between honesty and the other thing, or just tem- 
peramentally odd. It was in these cases that the credit 
man’s forms fell short. When an account called for a 
little mind-reading, or some sympathy and a short exten- 
sion, or, perhaps, a well-managed threat, the forms simply 
had less and less bearing on the matter the farther they 
went. 

On the outside, Sandy Macdowell doesn’t look very 
human. For all ordinary affairs of life he wears a counte- 
nance as impassive as a cherub on a headstone. He is a 
Scotchman of the sort who unbends only at home, and 
who, when he seems to be genially thawing elsewhere, is 
really, as Mr. Barrie puts it, like a house with all the 
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THE DEAD BEAT AND THE NEAR BEAT i 


shutters closed and the door locked. The solidest cus- 
tomer in the world and the slickest dead beat would be 
treated alike by Sandy Macdowell. Before taking action 
he would make inquiries. One might go bad and the other 
reform—that appears to be his philosophy. Down under- 
neath the crust, though, he has justice, sympathy and an 
insight into men and motives that loses nothing by 
skepticism. Toward the worst overdue account that ever 
came into his hands he would take this attitude—that 
the rascal will probably pay, all right, but he doesn’t care 
to go on record to that effect. 


Sandy’s Dummy Collection Agency 


Saez first step was to unearth every scrap of corre- 
spondence in these old accounts. This he studied care- 
fully. Where had payments stopped? Why? Was it the 
fault of the house? Was the customer dishonest? Or just 
short of funds? Or unbusinesslike in habits? What sort 
was he or she personally —above all, what calling and prob- 
able income? 

In mail collections an important point is to get some 
statement from the customer who has fallen behind in 
payments. It is often difficult. When he had enough 
information in each case Sandy set out to get responses 
of some sort. First a courteous personal letter was written 
to each delinquent, reviewing the whole transaction, 
asking why payments had stopped. On these introductory 
letters Sandy pulled his hidden sympathy-stop way out. 
If the delinquent was a school principal, for instance, he 
was assured that Sandy fully understood the difficulties of 
the teaching profession. Likewise, hecomprehended all the 
difficulties of medicine, law, accounting, manufacturing, 
trading. He was like that great Englishman with the bad 
memory, who always made it a point to ask the people 
whose names and positions he could not recall: ‘ Well, 
and how is the old trouble?” 

This brought replies from a large percentage of delin- 
quents. Some stated grievances, or complained of defects 
in goods that the house could remedy. Others had meant 
to pay, they said, but were not going to be bullied into it, 
and were glad to note the house had changed its tone. 

A second letter of the same nature brought more re- 
sponses. Then a third was sent—this time by registered 
mail, and a shade more urgent. De- 
linquents were assured that the mat- 
ter would not be dropped until it 
was given attention from their end 
oftheline. This letter wasregistered, 
they were told, so the house might be 
certain it was received. That brought 
still more replies. 

By this time fully half the tardy cus- 
tomers had been heard from. Many 
were paying installments again, oth- 
ers had set a date for beginning, 
others had complaints adjusted. A 
few—good as gold in the credit sense 
—preferred to pay several install- 
ments quarterly or ‘‘every little 
while,’ instead of monthly. That was 
arranged. Under the form-letter sys- 
tem such customers were being 
called dead beats by the time they had 
begun to think of the next payment. 

To those who still remained silent 
Sandy now sent a regretful notice 
that their accounts would be turned 
over to the ‘‘Richard Roe”’ Collec- 
tion Bureau within two weeks, unless they were heard 
from. This brought some more replies. Two weeks later, 
right on the nail, the silent ones were notified that 
“Richard Roe” now held their accounts, and settlement 
must be made with him. 

Then came the creation of “‘ Richard Roe’s”’ Collection 
Agency. Sandy was its creator. It was a dummy institu- 
tion, possessing little more than its stationery and office 
address. Sandy was general manager and conducted all 
correspondence. 

Experienced collection men know that a snug percent- 
age of overdue accounts will be paid upon the first letter 
from an outside collection agency; for it looks, then, as 
though something were really going to be done about the 
matter, and debtors avoid trouble by paying up. Sandy’s 
dummy bureau was established for this moral effect, and 
also to obtain for the house fat commissions that had been 
wrung from the easiest accounts by outside collection 
agencies. Many an installment business maintains its 
own collection agency on this plan. 


em AB Ss Ke pn gettin 


February 13, 1 


There was no sympathy or sweet reasonableness j 
“Richard Roe’s” communications. He studied no ol 
correspondence to find out the color of your eyes, an 
didn’t care a rap whether teaching was hard, eithe: 
“Richard Roe” was a flinty, grinding person. His epist: 
lary style ran to legal phrases and the unwritten threa 
What “Richard Roe” wanted was money, and people wh 
owed it to his clients all looked alike to him. His letter 
came a week apart, as inevitable as Monday morning, anda 
unrelenting as was the outside of Sandy Macdowell himsel 

In a month many more slow debtors had been hear 
from and ranged on the profit side of the ledger. The 
“Richard Roe” sent his final letter—an ultimatur 
Within a week, unless the last stragglers were heard fron 
their accounts would be turned over to an attorne 4 
legal process. = 
At this point Sandy interposed in his proper ci 


begged, as it were, for mercy. He wrote the delinquent 
stating that ‘‘ Richard Roe” notified him suit was about t 
begin. Sandy appealed to the debtor’s better nature no 
to let this awful thing happen to him. There still re 
mained a few days in which “Richard Roe” might b 
called off. After the expiration of the time-limit no powe 
on earth could save the debtor. a 
That double emphasis on the final scare brought i 
practically all who had any remnants of honesty or goo 
intentions. Twenty or thirty of the accounts were stil 
outstanding, and with these it was largely a matter o 
judging which debtors could be sued with a fair prosp 
of collecting judgment. “Richard Roe’’ put half of then 
into attorneys’ hands, forwarding Sandy carbon copies o 
the orders. These carbon copies Sandy, in turn, forwarder 
to the prospective defendants. A few days later he sen 
copies of attorneys’ letters. For Sandy had the carbon 
copy habit. In all.such proceedings he faithfully sen 
duplicates of correspondence to the slow debtor. Tha 
enabled the debtor to look on and see the careful prepara 
tions being made to roast him alive. bd 
The upshot of it all was to winnow down the origina 
bundle of overdue accounts to perhaps a dozen, which wer 
finally tucked away in a pigeonhole labeled “‘ Dead Beats.’ 
The amount of stuff sold every year in this country 01 
installment payments is astonishing—books, pianos anc 
organs, phonographs, furniture, safety razors, harvestin; 
machinery and sewing machines, lif 
insurance and instruction. It i 
possible to buy even a harp on in. 
stallments. Were it not for the 
installment plan some commoditie: 
might not be sold at all, while thou 
sands of persons would have to worry 
along without others. S 
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Books as Furniture 


pee buy books for two pur. 
poses—to read and as furniture 
Those who buy books to read are 
relatively unimportant in the pub- 
lishing trade. Few in numbers, the 
bookseller must wait for them to come 
in and buy one book at atime. It 
may eventually be necessary for pub: 
lishers to combine and abolish the 
making of books for reading, because 
every year the business grows more 
hazardous. The one way to make 
money out of books is to sell them as 
furniture. When the book canvasser 
goes to customers the trade is reduced to profitable cer- 
tainty. The perplexed publisher of a new novel wonders 
whether it was advertising that sold the last, or reviews, 0 
the author’s reputation—or what? While he wonders, the 
publisher selling furniture-books delivers two carloads at 
some village that has never before had a whole car of 
freight on its siding. That is the canvasser’s work. The 
canvasser must be paid, of course. One book wouldn't 
pay him. So furniture-books come in sets. That means a 
higher price than anybody cares to pay in cash. That, in 
turn, brings in the installment payment and with it the 
collector. a. 

When it comes to installment collections the loss through 
bad debts is surprisingly small, with good management. 
Some of the collection men with large installment houses 
say that ninety-five per cent of all accounts are collected 
successfully by mail alone. The dead beat is a constant 
factor, to be sure. But a good collection man understands 
how to deal with the dead beat. He is usually the credit; 
man, too, and he doesn’t deal with him at all if itis =< 


“Tt Will 
be Clear 

to a Man of Your 

Cultured Tastes-—” 
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detect him and cancel the sale before the dead beat gets 
1tothe books. In other words, not cure, but prevention. 
The downright dead beat, a swindler by trade and pre- 
sstination, ordering goods with the express intention of 
ealing them, is a factor in installment business amount- 
g, perhaps, to one-half of one per cent. Very often he is 
1 interesting figure. Installment houses always want 
ferences. He takes time to hunt up much better refer- 
.ces than an honest purchaser, sometimes naming a 
unk at which he has for 
1e moment an account, 
- even obtaining a left- 
snd rating with the com- 
ercial agencies. This 
st is done, for instance, 
y ordering, through mail 
-wire, goodssent to Jones 
Co.at some small town. 
he commercial rating of 
J. Jones & Co. in that 
lace is first-class, and 
edit men who do not 
now this particular 
heme will likely fill the 
‘der, the goods being re- 
sived by a swindler. 
Then he comes in person 
ie dead beat’s clothes 
id stage presence may 
2 magnificent. He is an 
cacting purchaser. This 


iano heisorderingsent to Seo id a 
flat (empty—he will Almost Before He Had His Coat 
oveitaway the sameday 


1d disappear) must be free from scratches, in perfect tune, 
1d delivered promptly —if it isn’t on hand to the minute 
> threatens to send it back. This type occasionally 
akes spectacular raids on the installment houses in a 
ty, ordering from all within a few days, and disappearing 
ith goods delivered. But experience, close supervision 
‘ eredits, and exchange of information between install- 
ent houses keep down losses. Really, the installment 
juses need the professional dead beat—he keeps their 
edit men on edge. Like most swindlers, he works hard 
r little enough. To keep up a wardrobe, live in a good 
sighborhood, act the gentleman, and furnish fine refer- 
1ees, all on the chance of making away with a set of sub- 
ription books; to sell them at one-quarter value, dodge 
ie duns and judgments after that, and go to jail if he 
akes a technical error in the whole transaction—this is 
tainly a business with a vast amount of detail. Half the 
vility and industry would earn him a fine income in some 
mest line, like, say, selling subscription books. 


Men Who Can’t Get Credit 


\NOTHER kind of ingrained dead beat is found among 
‘\ the installment salesmen—the canvasser who disposes 
' half a dozen sets of books to confederates, sells them for 
few dollars, divides the loot and disappears. Installment 
ien in some lines say that the whole dead-beat problem 
in be disposed of by discrimination in the hiring of sales- 
ien. If the latter are honest, their integrity, backed by 
dod credit supervision, eliminates chances of loss. Some 
istallment concerns keep no lists of dishonest purchasers 
-a list of doubtful salesmen is sufficient. 
Two broad questions are asked by every installment 
ouse regarding the prospective purchaser: What is his 
uling? Where does he live, work, or do business? 
The humblest wage-earner can get credit if his occupa- 
on is stable, and so can the salaried man in a good 
osition. But migratory workers are held in little 
steem by credit men, even though their earnings 
elarge. ‘Never sell to waiters, porters, cabmen 
canybody who takes tips”’ is the rule in one large 
astern bookhouse—it is held that tips demoralize 
aaracter. Every credit man has his own classifi- 
ation, and so does every good installment sales- 
jan, for the credit man must approve all the 
otter’s sales. 
Into the editorial rooms of a New York daily 
aper there walked, not long ago, a fine, big, 
veezy chap of distinguished bearing. On his 
\othes alone he would unquestionably have passed 
ie office-boys—for in New York it is possible to 
ess so impressively, along certain pronounced 
nes, that conductors will stop a car for you in the 
tiddle of ablock. Asan accessory to his clothes, 
tough, this magnificent stranger carried a bat- 
‘red grip that was literally covered with foreign 
hebe Taken all together, he was evidently a 
‘obe-trotter of note, calling on the managing 
itor between steamers. 
_Keally, however, the magnificent stranger was 
slling a set of travel books. That label-covered 
‘ip held his specimen volume, and also gave the 
position “atmosphere.” On his way upstairs 
2 encountered a mild man in worn clothes sitting 
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at a desk—the Sunday editor, though the stranger knew it 
not. Some questions passed, the mild man expressed inter- 
est, and the salesman got out his specimen volume. Before 
it was opened the mild man asked the price. Looking 
sharply at him sideways, the canvasser evaded the query. 

“Now, sir,” he said, ‘you can readily see that as 

“What do you ask for the set?”’ repeated the editor. 

“Up to the present time,’’ continued the salesman, 
“the only books on this subject have been scattered 
Fie ee: the libraries of the world, inaccessi- 

le ” 

“T know that,’’ persisted the Sunday editor. 
“What does it cost?” 

“Well, we sell this library at one hundred dollars. 
Now, if you will let me explain, it will be clear to a 
man of your cultured tastes 2” 

“All right—I’ll take a set,’’ said the editor. 

The magnificent stranger shut his specimen vol- 
ume, put it in his bag, and turned indignantly. 


Buildings on the Black List 


“TS THAT the way you buy things?” heasked, and 

when the Sunday editor innocently said it was, 
the canvasser left without a word further. This 
puzzled the Sunday editor. He wanted the books, 
and was ready to pay for them. Viewed from the 
installment selling point, however, a customer as 
easy as that, buying a set of books without a strug- 
gle, may well be regarded as a dead beat of some 
new and dangerous type—and that’s what the mag- 
nificent stranger concluded he was. 

The geographical classification of doubtful risks is 
interesting, too. Any good installment credit man’s 
map of New York City, forinstance, would astonish a person 
who had never examined one. Black circles are drawn 
around certain office buildings in which no credit is ex- 
tended. These are chiefly old structures where landlords 
let small offices to anybody, requiring no lease or reference. 
Their tenants are a shifty lot. An office building has its 
definite span of life. When it is new the tenants are 
reputable firms and credit good. As it ages, newer build- 
ings draw away the best tenants. Then a few doubtful 
ones move in. Then a few swindlers. When the last 
reputable tenants are driven out the credit man draws 
his black circle, which will stay until the building passes 
into another stage, and light manufacturing drives out the 
swindlers. 

Some of the showy, new skyscrapers in New York have 
their black circles, because credit men distrust their small 
tenants. By sad experience it has been learned that a 
small tenant ought not to be in a building where rents are 
three dollars a foot. His only reason for going there is to 
secure an imposing office address for some questionable 
business. No legitimate line he can engage in on that scale 
will yield enough to pay his rent! 

When it comes to actual collection of slow accounts, 
trouble is made, not by the dead beats, but by what might 
be called the ‘“‘near beats.’’ These are people who buy 
in good faith, pay part of the installments, and then fall 
into the doubtful class through misfortune, temptation or 
poor business habits. Pretty nearly all the human insight 
a collection man has will be needed here. 

Any professional man is likely to give the collector 
trouble sooner or later. Almost without exception, pro- 
fessional men are good customers. Installment houses 
sell to them gladly, and turn them over to the collector for 
management. ; 

The physician subscribes to a magazine for his waiting- 
room and takes an installment Balzac for himself. First 
payment is made. Then two more come by mail. Then 
the third, but a month 
late, and, after that, noth- 
ing at all. Perhaps the 
collection man is young. 
-This is his first doctor. 
Suspicions are roused. 
He works on the case him- 
self, sending notice after 
notice. Noreply. Finally 
he sends his pet series of 
form letters. They are 
designedto wakethe dead. 

The last letter calls the 
doctor a dead beat. Still 
no response whatever. 
Then the account is given 
toa collection agency that 
can send men in an end- 
less chain—one man to see 
when the doctor will be 
in, another to call upon 
him and demand pay- 
ment, another to call 
again, and so on, until the 
victim is tired out. Soon 
the doctor’s payments are 
coming in regularly, less 
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the agency’s commission, and the young collection man 
regards that as a wonderful illustration of what organiza- 
tion will do. 

Really, though, the doctor is easy money for the agency. 
What actually happens is something like this: 

The doctor doesn’t write many letters, and gives little 
time to his business affairs. Doctors are notoriously poor 
business men, for they do business with the world about 
as the world does business with them. The doctor is the 
first man the world sends for when it is in trouble, and the 
last man it sometimes pays. Sending his own bills 
quarterly, those notices do not startle him. The form 
series begins. On busy days the doctor throws his mail 
away, and so misses two-thirds. Finally the climax letter 
arrives, the young collection man’s masterpiece, beginning 
in grave indignation, and, down at the bottom, calling the 
doctor a dead beat. The doctor is eating supper, having 
just come in. As he glances at the first two lines a little 
boy comes running. 

“Oh, Doctor! Mamma was to take a teaspoon of 
belladonna, Doctor Smith said, and six tablespoons of 
whisky, and she ain’t sure, because Doctor Smith is out, 
and the whisky is in a little bottle, you see y 

“Yes, yes, Johnnie—go on.” 

“You see, she thinks she’s taken six tablespoons of 
belladonna in one spoon of whisky.” 

“Well! well! If you get home before I’m there tell 
your mamma I’ll be right over—now run along.” 

Springing on his bicycle he pedals away, stopping a 
jiffy to help himself back of the prescription counter at the 
drug-store. Mamma is screaming when he arrives, sur- 
rounded by neighbors suggesting mustard, white of eggs, 
and various sim- 
ples. Fortunately, 
mamma ate half a 
chicken, asaladand 
two hard-boiled 
eggs before taking 
her medicine. The 
doctor picked up 
apomorphine at the 
drug-store. He in- 
jects some into 
mamma’s arm, and 
putsavewtablets on 
her tongue for good 
measure. Bella- 
donna is a deadly, 
paralyzing poison. 
Apomorphine is a 
dandy emetic and 
acts like lightning. 


A few minutes later 6 She Explained 


mamma is out of ms 
danger—it is as 
though she had 
never taken her 
medicine backward, or eaten supper, either. When the 
doctor goes back to finish his own supper the young col- 
lection man’s masterpiece has disappeared. When the 
outside collection agency’s man comes round two weeks 
later the doctor is.sorry that book business has given them 
trouble, and finishes his payments with no further delay 
because a collector comes each month for the money. 


*. That Her 
Husband Had 
Lately Eloped 
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Had Troubles of His Own 


ee time ago the accountant of a large installment 
house, going West for a vacation trip, took along about 
fifteen hundred dollars’ worth of overdue debts the firm 
had not been able to collect by mail. Stopping in Chicago, 
he intended to turn the batch over to a collection agency 
there with a reputation for dealing with dead beats. 

“T’ve got half a day,’ he said to the agency man. 
“Suppose it’d do any good for me to call first on some of 
these people?” 

“T shouldn’t bother,’ replied the collection agent. 
“We'll start on the whole bunch tomorrow morning.” 

But the accountant did call on some of these debtors, 
chiefly to see for himself what sort of people dead beats 
really were. That afternoon he collected nearly five hun- 
dred dollars from customers who had some grievance to 
be adjusted. One personal visit from a good-humored 
chap on his vacation did the business. 

In another instance a credit man, waiting at a small 
town between trains, visited, out of curiosity, a physician 
from whom, five years before, it had been impossible to 
collect a bill now outlawed. The doctor apologized for 
his neglect when reminded of the matter, and drew a check 
for the full balance. More—he added five years’ interest. 

This is the near beat at close range. Payments fre- 
quently stop because of misfortune. Investigation and 
extension is needed. A woman who for years had paid 
promptly for subscription books suddenly became dead 
to dunning letters. When visited she explained that her 
husband had lately eloped. She felt she could not afford 
to take up his debts, and surrendered the books. And 
so it goes. 
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UT of the seed- 
QO house door 
Olympian Jove 
came crawling back- 
ward. Hisqueer little 
twisted legs dangled 
downward like a pair 
of writhing angle- 
worms. They felt 
around cautiously for 
the ground, a brown 
patch on the bosom of 
the trousers cement- 
ing their bond of 
union. The curve of 
those legs justified 
Bud Johnson’s story 
oft-told: “‘De Lawd 
made Unc Limp out 
o dis sticky blue 
mud, an’ sot ’im up 
ag’inst de fence to 
dry. Dat’showcome 
he so bowlegged.”’ 

When Olympian Jove gained a foothold he turned with 
a hatful of guinea eggs under his arm. He stirred among 
them with his finger and chuckled to himself: ‘‘I knowed 
Id ketch up wid dat guinea ef she kept a-cacklin’.”’ 

His head was long, like a flabby football, wrinkled and 
leather-colored, with shriveled features set at the far end. 
Prominent ears stood out from either side as wings froma 
dirigible balloon. Quizzical little black eyes glittered, and 
lent a saving grace of humor to his fascinating features. 
For Uncle Limp was attractive. Nobody could determine 
whether he had descended from the monkeys, or whether 
in the process of evolution he was headed that way. His 
quick, apelike movements added to the resemblance. 
Seventy-odd years before his master had christened this 
youngster “‘ Olympian Jove,” which, being much too big a 
name for so small a negro, speedily degenerated into 
“Limp.” In this year of our Lord, 1907, Uncle Limp was 
an ancient landmark of Reveille Plantation. He had 
outlived his usefulness, his brood of young deserted him, 
and the acres that he pretended to cultivate had dwindled 
steadily. 

With his eyes on the eggs Uncle Limp started toward his 
cabin that fronted the public road. A dusty cloud at- 
tracted his attention out of which emerged a negro and a 
mule. ‘‘Dat’s Jeems.”’ 

Jeems dashed up: 

“Dere’s two droves a-comin’. Mr. Stallings is on 
ahead; an’ dem gipsies is behind ’im. Got three wagons. 
Mr. Stallings is most here!” Jeems rode on, turned into 
a gate and disappeared. 

“Huh!” said Uncle Limp. “ Hit’s easy to trade wid a 
white man, but I ain’t gwine to have nothin’ to do wid 
dem gipsies. ’Nias! ’Nias!” 

*Nias—a long-legged boy in a short-tailed shirt—came 
out of the cabin. 

“Nias, git up dar an’ watch fer de drove.”’ 

The boy knew his duty; he climbed the tall fence-post 
and turned his eyes westward. Uncle Limp hurried into 
the cabin while the sentinel kept watch. Presently the 
boy sang out shrilly: 

“Daddy! Daddy! Here dey come! Here dey come!” 

The road ran perfectly straight at this point and 
they could see for half a mile in the direction of Sultana 
Plantation. 

“ Hit’s a big drove!” the boy cried, and set the old man 
in a fidget. 

“Git down, "Nias! Git down an’ help me rub Bluffer.” 

The little negro tumbled from his perch and joined his 
father in the pasture lot, where Uncle Limp began rubbing 
the minutest specks of dust from a magnificent black mule. 

“Hurry! rub dat leg reel good. Han’ me dat bridle — 
now de saddle. Run an’ git up on yo’ post ag’in!”’ 

’ Nias opened the big gate and propped it back. Then he 
climbed to his watch-tower, while Uncle Limp mounted the 
mule and rode behind the seed-house out of view of the 
public road. 

“Nias, you holler when de head leader gits to dat 
cottonwood tree.” 

The old man waited nervously; the mule pawed like a 
circus horse waiting his cue to dash into the ring. Both of 
them had played the game before. 

The drove came on slowly, for a mule preserves his 
dignity even when traveling for sale. At their head rodea 
sunburned, black-whiskered centaur, a white man on a 
white horse. He turned around now and again in his 


Uncle Limp Knew 
cw” That Something was 
Going to Happen 


saddleand calleda 
long ‘“‘ Whoa-up! 
whoa-up!”’ to the 
mules behind him. 

Uncle Limp peered around a corner and tingled with 
impatience. He watched them—as John Stark watched 
the Britishers at Bennington—until he could almost see 
the whites of their eyes. . The big, white horse came 
abreast the cottonwood tree. 

“Now, Daddy!” the boy shouted. Mule and man 
thrilled with sudden life. They darted through the gate, 
whirled swiftly to the right, and galloped up the road. 
Two hundred yards westward a drainage ditch cut through 
the road at right angles and emptied into the lake. A 
bridge six feet wide was sufficient to span it. At this point 
Uncle Limp planned to meet the oncoming drove, and he 
had calculated the distance to a nicety. 

The black mule with the black rider went flying west. 
They met the white horse and the white man at the bridge. 
When the black mule’s forefeet struck that bridge he 
wheeled, threw his head and tail up in the air, and dashed 
back the way he came. He disdained the gate, cleared a 
six-rail fence like a bird, then snorted and ran back to the 
fence again to see the driven mules go by. It was a grand- 
stand play, pulled off in fine style. 

Stallings halted abruptly. His poetic nature dreamed 
its Dream of Fair Mules, which had never yet been realized. 
Now it burst upon him—the most glorious light in the 
brilliant lexicon of muledom. Never had he seen an 
animal worthy of playing second fiddle to this vision of 
black loveliness. 

“ Hell-a-mile,”’ he ejaculated; ‘‘that’s a peach of a mule! 
Worth any two in this drove—and a hundred dollars to 
boot. Whoa-up!” He moved on and his docile followers 
crossed the bridge behind him. Stallings rode with his 
eyes straight ahead, but never for one minute lost sight of 
the prodigy in the pasture. Bluffer put his head over the 
pasture fence, threw his ears forward, sniffed and trembled 
— a sight for gods and men. 

By the time Stallings came abreast of Uncle Limp the 
negro had climbed down to the ground and was jerking 
Bluffer’s bridle. ‘‘Got a min’ to bust you in de head wid 
dis club—you triflin’, lazy, no-’count mule. Done got full 
o’ grass an’ wants to play.” 

Stallings rode up to the fence. 
a nice-looking mule.”’ 

“Yas, suh, boss, dis mule looks putty good, but he jes’ 
like some o’ dese high-steppin’ town niggers. He ain’t 
wuth killin’.”’ 

“What ails him, Uncle; is he sick?” 

“No, suh, he feels entirely too good; dat’s all what ails 
Bluffer. He loves to prance round an’ cut up didoes; but 
when it comes to hard work, Bluffer passes, Got a good 
notion to kill ’im—jumpin’ dis fence an’ joltin’ me all up. 
It’s jes ’cause you was comin’ along on dat white hoss, an’ 
he wanted to show off.” 

“Ts he a good saddler, Uncle?” 

“Saddler? Lordy, Mister, dis is de mule what invented 
saddlin’.”’ 

““Let’s see how he goes, aa man?” 

Uncle Limp turned and spoke as if to a petulant child: 
“Now, Bluffer, dis gent’man wants to see how putty you 
kin go. If dere’s anything you kin do it’s show off.” 
Grumbling, growling and coaxing, Uncle Limp climbed 
into the saddle. 

“ Bluffer, lissen to me reel good; I ain’t got no time to be 
foolin’ wid a mule what wants to frolic—you jes’ put yo’ 
min’ on saddlin’—nothin’ else but saddlin’. Cap’ n, dis 
mule jes’ likea’oman. D’ain’t no tellin’ what he gwine to 
do in de way o’ playin’!”’ 

With that he gathered his reins, rode out of the pasture 
lot, and put Bluffer into a canter. The sun glittered slant- 
wise across the animal’s glossy back; every limb moved 
with the perfection of rhythmic grace. He wheeled out of 
the big gate and turned away from Stallings. Two hun- 
dred yards east was another ditch and another bridge. 
Between the two bridges ran four hundred yards of level 
road, with a lake to the south, the plantation fence to the 
north. Bluffer drew up with a jerk at the bridge, just as 
cowboys stop their ponies on the edge of a precipice. He 
turned and came back in a long lope, a fox trot, then a 
running-walk. 

Stallings gazed, and his mouth watered. ‘ Hell-a-mile,” 
he thought; “Gipsy Jack will be along presently, and if 
I don’t buy that mule he will.” So he began: 

“Uncle, isn’t that mule too quick and nervous for an 
old man?” 

“Well, suh, he’s tolerable strong; but the mos’ worri- 
some trouble wid ’im is in plowin’. I'll git out in a piece 
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o’ new ground, a 
instid 0’ marehi, 
like a hearse ho 


SCHOONOVER 

to a funeral a ( 
a sudden he takes a notion to play; dat mule pu 
jerks me amongst de stumps an’ briers, until I fel 
knockin’ ’im in de head.” 

“Tve got some steady plow mules,” Stallings cuceaie 
nodding at the drove which was browsing along m4 
of the road. 

“Yas, suh, dey sho’ is.’ 

“Suppose you look pa my drove and Pick ot 
that'll suit you better. Get a quiet, easy-going mule 
see if we can’t strike a trade.” a 

“Trade for Bluffer? Lordy, Mister, he’s jes’ oo 
my chillun. He war born in dat lot, an’ when he mamm 
died, Mister Robert say to me: ‘ Uncle Limp, I got n 
to be feedin’ dat mule out of a suckin’ bottle. Ef youki 
raise him you kin have him.’ I sho’ had me a time wi 
Bluffer. When ’Nias had de colic, Bluffer sot in an’ h 
de colic; ef ’Nias cotch cold, Bluffer mos’ sneezed his he 
off; an’ when ’Nias war teethin’, nothin’ jwould sui 
Bluffer ‘cept he had to cut teeth. Dat boy an’ dat _ 
*zactly de same age.”’ 

Stallings glanced at the white-eyed little negro— hi 
did not help him in estimating the age of the mule. H 
could guess at mules better than he could at boys. e: 

“Uncle, I see you haven’t got through your plowin 
yet.” S 
“No, suh; me an’ Bluffer started to plowin’ two or 
times, but ’pears like he can’t git his min’ down to it. ‘i 
got frisky-bones what wants to caper about. He sho’ j 
one playful mule.”’ F! 

The old man turned Bluffer loose in the lot, and wat 
dered among the drove, examining g the trader’s a. | 

“Dat’s a nice mule.” He selected a sorrel, 
smaller than the black, of a sedate and meditative chai 
acter. ‘“’Pears to me like dat ought to make a powerft 
good plow mule.” 

Stallings smiled. ‘Yes, old man, you picked ieee 
mule in the bunch. Now, fora quick trade, ’ll give tha 
sorrel and fifty dollars to boot for the black. That’s mor 
money than you make in a whole year. y 

“Yas, sah, fifty dollars is a heap 0’ money, but Leos 
take no joy in it without Bluffer. Boss, is you got an. 
chillun? If you is, you knows how ’tis ’bout havin’ 
frolicsome boy what’s all de time gettin’ into troubk 
You cuss ’im an’ beat ’im, an’ den you goes off in de corne 
of de field an’ laughs to yo’self ’bout dat boy’s pranks. ] 
keeps a man from gittin’ lonesome. But I’se got too old t 
be foolin’ wid Bluffer.’’ Uncle Limp examined the sorrel 
there were few men who knew more about mules than he 

“Here, ’Nias, fetch me dat bridle!’ | | 

Uncle Limp bridled up the sorrel, and cantered dow: 
the road—walked, loped, trotted. “ Disisa nice mule,” h 
admitted. ‘‘Of co’se he ain’t no sech mule as Biutegy 
he behaves quiet.” | 

“‘Let’s take a look at the black one,’ said Stellingale 

Uncle Limp haltered Bluffer and led him out. Stalli 
ran his hand over his legs, slapped him in the on, Ee 
remarked: ‘‘He’ll do. You understand, old man, ‘ 
no sense in asking questions. Anybody will lie. in eA 
trading. I buy on my own judgment, and that’s the en 
of it. I sell on the other man’s judgment— —with no en 
back. A trade’s a trade.” : Satie 

Uncle Limp eyed the sorrel. ‘ Reckon I’ll hafter risk i 
— I can’t plow wid Bluffer.”’ fe 

Stallings produced a roll of bills, and skinned off fift: 
dollars, which he handed to Uncle Limp. “A trade's 
trade.” He got off the horse and called one of his drivers 
“Here, Skads, change my saddle; 1’ll ride ahead rove 
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black mule; you take the white horse and lead the drove. 
Uncle Limp stood sorrowfully by while the strange Baer 
put a Texas saddle and snaffle-bit on Bluffer. : 
“Oh, Cindy!” he called; “come out here and tel 
Bluffer good-by. I done sold him!” ee 
Lucinda, a tall, angular, Indian-looking woman, | 
sharp features and sharper tongue, came out of the cabi 
“What’s dat you say, Limp?” 
“T done sold Bluffer,’’ he answered meekly. oa 
“Sold Bluffer! Whyn't you sell "Nias? Whyn’t 
sell me? You got jes’ as much right to sell Mister Ro 
Look-a-here, Mister Man, you ain’t gwine to take 
mule away from his home ?”’ 
“Sorry, Auntie; a trade’s a trade; this is my mule. 
Stallings rode on gayly, while Skads herded the dr 
follow. : 
Uncle Limp crept inside the big gate and passed be. 
his cabin. There he selected a position which comma 
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view of the eastern bridge. Uncle Limp knew that some- 
ring was going to happen. Something had always hap- 
ened at that east bridge whenever he swapped Bluffer. 

put the mule into a fox trot; he went well. He 
ied a walk; still better. Stallings smiled. Then he 
rged the mule into a long, easy lope, the joy of men who 
vel far. Stallings’ face shone with benevolent approval. 

He’s worth four hundred dollars of any man’s money.” 

Bluffer loped on until he came to the edge of the bridge, 
nd there he stopped. He spread his legs, held his ears 
,rward, and trembled in every nerve. Stallings petted 
im on the neck with his hand. “'That’s all right, old 
Jiow.” Bluffer didn’t coax worth a cent. Stallings 
yuched him lightly with a whip; Bluffer didn’t move. 
tallings struck him a sharp lick; the mule turned and 
yme back. Stallings sawed on one rein until he got the 
ule around and set out at the bridge like a hunter for a 
ap. Bluffer wouldn’t jump the bridge. The only thing 
n earth Bluffer would jump was that pasture fence. 

Again and again Stallings tried it, by every wile of 
ersuasion and every argument of force. 

“Fell-a-mile! What’s the matter with him?” 

Then he began thrashing, and Bluffer warmed up. He 
nowed Mr. Stallings a new trick or two not down in any 
f the books. 

“Here, Skads; lead this mule across the ditch.”” Skads 
ight as well have tried to lead the Statue of Liberty. 

Uncle Limp rolled on the ground and laughed behind 

se cabin; Cindy peeped through the window and laughed; 
Jias sat on the steps and grinned. 
‘his performance was not new; but 
luffer always managed to throw 
1 some excruciating novelty. 
-Qne man efter another mounted 
nd dashed at the bridge; they 
acked up to the bridge, they ap- 
roached it sideways—but they 
ever did cross that bridge. Then 
ney experimented with the ditch, 
p and down, at every point. 
luffer stayed on his own side. 

“T can’t keep forty mules wait- 
ig all day,” Stallings grunted. 
Here, Skads, you ride back, and 
ike this black devil through Sul- 
aa Plantation. Go around by 
[omewood and meet me tonight at 
To Luck.” 

Uncle Limp saw them change 
addles on Bluffer. He knew what 
ney were goingtodo. Everybody 
lse had tried it, but the trick 
vouldn’t work on Bluffer. 
| The drover stood on the bridge 
nd watched Skads start off. 
‘luffer went like a shot—straight 
head. He passed the big gate, but 
uicker than thought itself he 
theeled and cleared the pasture 
ence—just as he had done with 
Incle Limp. Skads was game, but 
onsiderably jostled. He brought 
he mule out, and hit the big road 
gain. Bluffer stopped at the west- 
'n bridge. That was all there was 
o it—Bluffer stopped—not a 
omma, but a full stop. Between 
widge and bridge he would go; 
arther than that he would not 
‘udge. 
' When Stallings saw the same per- 
ormance reénacted at the western 
ridge he used all of the picturesque profanity in a mule- 
rader’s vocabulary. He walked back from one direction, 
vhile the victorious Bluffer came from the other, dancing a 
aerry jig. They met in front of the big gate. 
| Uncle Limp saw them coming and hurriedly hitched 
he sorrel toa plow. Diplomatic negotiations would be 
‘opened and he must be prepared. 
| Stallings called to Uncle Limp as he was letting down 
he bars and starting to the field with his sorrel. 
| “Hold on, old man; what’s the matter with this mule?” 
| “He’s kinder frolicsome, jes’ like I tole you. I useter 
‘ave dat same trouble wid my chillun when I sent ’em to 
chool; couldn’t run ’em away from de place. Dey balks 
in’ gits contrary.” 
| “Bluffer didn’t balk with you?” 
hy No, suh, an’ I didn’t try to ride ’im across no bridge.”’ 
| Stallings put on his thinking cap. He got down and 
‘xamined the mule very carefully. At first glance Bluffer’s 
‘yes seemed perfect; Stallings looked closer. He waved 
hand in front of them; then took off his hat and made 
| Motion as if he were going to hit the mule in the face. 
‘he animal never blinked. ‘‘Hell-a-mile, old man, this 
aule’s blind, blind as a bat. He can’t see the ground.”’ 
ey suh; dat’s how come Mister Murdock give him 
“You didn’t tell me about it?” 
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“No, suh; you say you never axed no questions con- 
cernin’ of a mule.” 

“That sorrel has got good eyes,” said Stallings. 

‘Sho’ is; I looked at dem pertickler, ’cause you ’lowed 
to me dat you sold mules on de yudder man’s ’sponsibility. 
Dat little sorrel got good eyes.” 

“T never examined the black mule’s eyes.” 

“Didn’t you? I thought, in co’se, you must know he 
war blind, ’cause no man what’s got sense would swap 
Bluffer for dat sorrel an’ fifty dollars if dere warn’t 
somethin’ de matter wid him. You passed de word dat a 
trade’s a trade, an’ I looked real good at de sorrel.” 

Stallings was caught. He could see his own negroes 
beginning to smile. ‘‘ Here, boys,’’ hesaid; ‘‘round up the 
drove and move on. If I don’t catch up with you just go 
into camp at No Luck tonight.” 

Stallings wanted to get rid of his negroes; it wouldn’t do 
for them to see him get the hot end of a trade, and laugh 
about it. 

When they had moved on with the drove Stallings 
turned to Uncle Limp: ‘‘Old man, I can’t do anything 
with that blind mule; can’t even get him across that 
bridge.” : 

“Dat sho’ is de trufe,’’ Uncle Limp observed; ‘I been 
swappin’ him off an’ swappin’ him off, an’ nobody ain’t 
got him across dat bridge yit. ’Pears like I can’t get shet 
o’ dat mule.” 

Stallings couldn’t make up his mind whether the com- 
ical old negro was grinning at him or not. Uncle Limp 
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certainly had a grin coming to him—he was the first man 
who had ever palmed off a blind mule on Stallings. 

The proposition gagged Stallings, but he was forced to 
make it. . 

“‘There’s no use beating around the bush. You did me 
up in the trade; that’s all there isto it. How’ll you swap 
back?” 

“‘ Mister, I doan’ want to swap back. I ain’t got no use 
fer dat black mule. He won’t plow none, an’ you can’t 
ride ’im ’cept up an’ down dis little piece of road.”’ 

Stallings laughed aloud; it was not a hearty laugh. 
“Oh, well, the joke’s on me; I reckon I got about twenty 
dollars’ worth of education—I’ll give you twenty to let me 
off?” 

“ Mister, I ain’t got no use for twenty dollars. What I 
wants is a mule, an’ dat sorrel is de very one. I done got 
*tached to her. Furthermo’, ’Nias is tuk dat money to 
Mister Murdock.” 

Stallings whistled. His fifty was gone; he was up 
against it. 

While the trader turned the matter over in his mind he 
gazed down the long stretch of road toward Sultana 
Plantation. Three canvas-covered wagons were passing 
the Sultana store. ‘‘Hell-a-mile,” thought Stallings; 
“that’s Gipsy Jack. I wouldn’t have that scoundrel 
catch me in such a scrape for a thousand dollars.” 
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Before he said another word he had jerked his white 
horse out of the road and got behind Uncle Limp’s cabin. 
He was as nervous as Zack Stallings could ever get. ‘‘ Here, 
old man, talk quick, before that devilish gipsy gets here. 
You had the black mule and I had the sorrel. Give me my 
sorrel and take your black. That puts us where we 
started. You can keep the fifty dollars, and I’llride. But 
you mustn’t tell anybody.” 

“I ain’t gwine to tell, Mister, kase dat’d spile my 
chances o’ tradin’ Bluffer.’”’ Uncle Limp thought a 
moment, then he inquired with childish earnestness: 
“Mister, please, suh, doan’ foola po’ ole nigger. Sho’ nuff, 
didn’t you know dat Bluffer was blin’?” 

“Hell-a-mile—no; I’d as soon buy a dead mule as a 
blind one.” 

“Den I'll hafter take ’im back. I’se a church deacon, 
an’ I couldn’t rest easy for thinkin’ ’bout de time I give 
you de blind mule, an’ you didn’t know nothin’ ’bout it. 
Get back in dere, Bluffer!’’ Limp went back with great 
reluctance, unhitched the sorrel from the plow, and led 
him to Stallings. ‘‘Dere he is, Mister. I sho’ do hate to 
give ’im up.” 

“Don’t mention it—a trade’s a trade.” 

Then Stallings thought of something and began to 
smile—his first smile since Bluffer balked at the bridge. 
He caught the old man by the shoulder and pointed up the 
road at the far-away wagons. 

“See those wagons? That’s Gipsy Jack; he’s a slick 
horse-trader, and I owe him a grudge. If you'll beat him 
out of twenty-five dollars on 
Bluffer I’ll give you five extra to 
buy you a new hat.” 

Uncle Limp looked very dubious. 
“Boss, I’m skeered 0’ dem fellows 
wid de head hankerchers an’ ear- 
rings like women. Dey ain’t white 
men, an’ dey ain’t niggers, an’ dey 
ain’t Chinezers.”’ 

“They won’t hurt you.” 

“Dunno, suh; I traded Bluffer 
to one of ’em named Miggle, an’ I 
sho’ did hafter hot-foot it to Mister 
Robert. Dat man was p’intedly 
mad—he cussed me scandalous.” 

“Never mind that; I’ll hide here 
in your cabin and help you if any 
trouble comes up. I want to see 
the fun, anyway.” 

‘“‘Boss, you spec he'll like 
Bluffer?”’ 

“Like him? Hell-a-mile, he’ll go 
crazy about that mule.” 

Stallings made Uncle Limp hitch 
the white horse and sorrel mule in 
a canebrake, while he hid himself 
in the cabin. Uncle Limp’s busi- 
nesslike preparations amused him 
greatly —it was like watching a play 
from behind the scenes. The boy 
was on the fence-post; the old man 
on the black mule behind the house. 
At the boy’s signal Uncle Limp 
dashed out, up the road, then 
wheeled, turned back, and the mule 
jumped the pasture fence. It was 
exactly as it had been before. 
Stallings laughed outright. ‘“ That 
would fool anybody.” 

The three canvas-covered wagons 
came slowly along the road. Gipsy 
Jack rode a wiry Texas pony in 
the lead. Two women walked, and 
one of them carried a child. Behind them came a motley 
group of horses, dogs and mules, a cow and a couple of 
nanny-goats. 

Uncle Limp scanned the faces of the men, fearful lest 
he should see Miguel—who had cursed him “scandalous.”’ 
Then he drew a deep breath of relief and turned to Gipsy 
Jack. 

Gipsy Jack stopped just as Stallings did when he came 
up. Just as Stallings did, he suggested a trade, and the 
man behind the window got the worth of his fifty dollars 
by watching the innocent face of Uncle Limp. There was 
no variation in the stage business. Uncle Limp selected a 
bay mule and tried him carefully. There was no doubt 
about it, he selected a good mule, and tested him in wind 
and limb and sight and teeth. The mule was as sound as 
a dollar. Stallings enjoyed the joke when he saw the 
gipsy, who generally haggled over the last nickel, count 
out twenty-five dollars into Uncle Limp’s hand. 

At this point there was a hitch in the performance. 
Gipsy Jack introduced something which was not nom- 
inated in the program. Instead of putting a saddle on 
Bluffer he called back to the third wagon: ‘‘ Miguel! 
Miguel!” 

A lank, swarthy-cheeked man with a pair of big ear- 
rings climbed out of the rear wagon. Nobody had seen him 
before. (Concluded on Page 40) 
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THE MOST USEF 
PAIN IN THE WOR 


February 13, 1 0 


REATNESS 
( always has its 

penalties. 
Other ills besides 
death love a shining 
mark. Pain is one of 
them, and headache 
its best exemplar. If 
there be one thing 
about our bodies of 
which we are pecul- 
iarly and inordinately 
proud it is that expanded brain-bulb which we call the 
head. Yet it aches oftener than all the rest of us put 
together. Headache is the commonest of all pains, 
which fact gives the slight consolation that everybody 
can sympathize with you when you have it. One touch 
of headache makes the whole world kin, and the man 
or woman who has never had it would be looked upon 
as a creature abnormal and ‘‘a thing apart.”’ It has even 
become incorporated into our social fabric as one of the 
sacred institutions of the game of polite society. How 
could we possibly protect ourselves against our instructors 
in youth and our would-be friends in later life if there were 
no such words as ‘‘a severe headache’’? 

What is a headache, and why does it ache the head? 
This is a wide and hotly-disputed problem. But one fact, 
which is obvious at the first intelligent glance, becomes 
clearer and more important with deeper study, and that 
is that it is not the fault oj the head. When the head aches, 
it is, nine times out of ten, simply doing a combination of 
scapegoat and fire-alarm duty for the rest of the body. 
Just as the brain is the servant of the body, rather than 
its master, so the devoted head meekly offers itself as a 
sort of vicarious atonement for the sins of the entire body. 
It is the eloquent spokesman of such ‘‘mute, inglorious 
Miltons”’ as the stomach, the liver, the muscles and the 
heart. The humblest and least distinguished of all the 
organs of the body can order the lordly head to ache for it, 
and it has no alternative but to obey. 

To discuss the cause of headaches is like discussing the 
cause of the human species. It is one of the commonest 
facts of every-day observation, and can be demonstrated 
almost at will, that any one of a hundred different causes 
—a stuffy room, a broken night’s sleep, a troublesome 
letter, a few extra hours of work, eating something that 
disagrees, a cold, a glare of light in the eyes—any and all 
of these may bring on a headache. The problem of avoid- 
ing headaches is the problem of the whole conduct of life. 


=», Overexposure 
to the July Sun 


Headache a Surface Pain 


WO or three broad generalizations, however, can be 

made from the confused and enormous mass of data at 
our disposal, which are of both philosophic interest and prac- 
tical value. One of these is that, while headache is felt in 
the head, and particularly in those regions that lie over 
the brain, the brain has comparatively little to do with the 
pain. Headache is neither a mark of intellectuality nor, 
with rare exceptions, a sign of cerebral disturbance. 
Indeed, it is far more a matter of the digestion, the mus- 
cles and the ductless glands than it is of the brain, or even 
of the nervous system. It is, therefore, idle to endeavor 
either to treat or try to prevent it by measures 
directed to the head, the brain, or even the 
nervous system as such. 

Secondly, it is coming to be more and more 
clearly recognized that, while its causes are legion, 
a very large percentage of these practically and 
eventually operate by producing a toxic, or poi- 
soned, condition of the blood, which, circulating 
through certain delicate and sensitive nerve-strands 
in the head and face, give rise to the sensation of 
pain. 

Thirdly, the tissues which give out this pain-cery 
under the torture of the toxins in the blood are, in 
a large majority of cases, neither the brain, nor the 
nerves of the eye, nor other special senses, but the 
nerves of common sensation which supply the face, 
the scalp, and the structures of the head generally, 
most of them derived from one great pair of nerve 
trunks, the so-called Trigeminus or fifth pair of 
cranial nerves. Strange as it may seem, the brain 
substance is comparatively insensitive to pain, and 
the acutest pain of an operation upon it, such as for 
the removal of a tumor, is over when the skin and 
scalp have been cut through. These poisons, of 
course, go all over the body, wherever the circulation 
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There are Few Things the Head Resents 
More Keenly Than Loss of Sleep 


By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M. D. 
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goes, but they produce their promptest and loudest pain- 
outcry, so to speak, in the region where the nerves are 
most exquisitely sensitive. When your head aches, nine 
times out of ten your whole body is suffering, but other 
regions of it are not able to express themselves so promptly 
and so clearly. 

These newer and clearer views of the nature of headache 
dispose at once of some of the most time-honored contro- 
versies in regard to its nature. In my student-days one of 
the most hotly-debated problems in medicine was as to 
whether headaches were due to lack of blood (anzmia) 
or excess of blood (hyperemia) in the brain. Few things 
could have been more natural for both the sufferer in, and 
the observer of, a case of throbbing, bursting headache, 
where every pulse-beat is registered as a thrill of agony, 
than to draw the conclusion that the pain was due to a 
huge engorgement and swelling of the brain with blood, 
resulting in agonizing pressure against its rigid, bony 
skull-walls, 


The Irish Peasants’ Headache Cure 


NE of the most naive and vivid illustrations of this con- 
ception of headache is the remedy adopted for genera- 
tions past, in this all too familiar and distressing condition, 
by the Irish peasantry. Itconsists ofa band or strip of tough 
cloth, or better, of twisted or plaited straw, which is tied 
around the head and then tightened vigorously by means 
of a stick inserted tourniquet fashion. This is believed to 
prevent the head, which is aching “fit to split,” from 
actually bursting open, and is considered a cure of won- 
drous merit through many a countryside. Ludicrous as 
is the reason which is gravely assigned for its use, it does, 
in some cases, greatly relieve the pain, a fact which we 
were entirely at a loss to account for until our later knowl- 
edge showed us that the pain, instead of being inside the 
skull, was outside of it in the sensitive nerves supplying 
the scalp. By steady pressure of this sort upon the trunks 
of these nerves, pressing them against the bone, they could 
be gradually numbed into a condition of anesthesia, when 
naturally the pain would diminish. 

In politer circles a similar misapprehension has also 
given rise to a favorite form of treatment. That is the 
application of cold in the form of the classic wet cloth 
sprinkled with eau de Cologne. The mere mention of head- 
ache calls up in the minds of most of us memories of a 
darkened room, a pale face on the pillow with a ghastly 
bandage over the eyes and a pervading smell of eaw de 
Cologne. It wasa perfectly natural conclusion that, because 
the head throbbed and felt hot and bursting, there must be 
some inflammation, or at least congestion, present, and 
that the application of cold would relieve this. The results 
seemed to justify this belief, for in many cases the sense 
of coolness to the aching head gives great relief; but this 
is apt tu be only temporary, and in really severe cases 
makes the situation worse by adding another depressing 
influence—cold—to the toxin-burdens that are weighing 
upon the tortured nerves. The chief virtue in these cold 
cloths and handkerchiefs soaked in cologne was that you 
were compelled to lie down and keep perfectly still in order 
to keep them on, while at the same time they mechanically 
blindfolded you. Few better devices for automatically 
insuring that absolute rest which is the best and only 
rational cure for a head- 
ache have ever been in- 
vented. 

We were not long in 
discovering that head- 
aches, both of the mild- 
est and the severest 
types, might be accom- 
panied either by a rush 
of blood to the head, 
with flushing of the skin, 
reddening of the eyes, 
and a bursting sense of 
oppression in the head, 
or, on the other hand, 
by an absolute draining 
of the whole floating sur- 
plus of the blood into the 
so-called ‘abdominal 
pool,’”’ the huge network 
of vessels supplying the 
digestive organs, which, 
when distended, willcon- 
tain nearly two-thirds 
of the entire blood of 
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the body, leaving the face blanched, the eyes white an 
staring, and the brain so nearly emptied of blood as t 
cause loss of consciousness or swooning. Other headache 
again, will be accompanied by a fresh, natural color an 
a perfectly normal and healthy distribution of the bloo 
supply. In short, the amount of blood in the head, whethe 
plus or minus, has practically nothing to do with the pair 
but depends solely upon the effect of the poisons produein 
it upon the heart and great blood-vessels. 

A good illustration of the full-blooded type of headach 
is that which so very frequently, indeed almost invariabl; 
occurs in the early stage of a fever or other acute infectioy 
such as typhoid, pneumonia or blood-poisoning. Her 
the face is red, the eyes are bloodshot and abnormall 
bright, the pulse is rapid and full, the headache so sever 
as to become the first disabling symptom in the die 
all because this is the effect of the poison (toxin) o 
disease upon the heart, the temperature and the surfac 
blood-vessels. Fortunately for the sufferer, this head 
like most others in the course of severe infections, is onl: 
preliminary, for as soon as the tissues of the body hay 
become thoroughly saturated with the toxins, the nerve 
become dulled and semi-narcotized, so that they no longe 
respond with the pain-cry. As the patient settles dow 
into the depressio: 
and dullness of th 
regular course of th 
fever, the headach 
usually subsides int 
little more than | 
sense of heaviness o 
oppression and vagu 
discomfort. : 

Moral: Itis a sig 
of health to be abl 
to feel a headache, a: 
indication that you 
body is still fightin 
vigorously agains 
the enemy, whethe 
traitor within or fo 
without. 

On the other hind 
many of our mos 
agonizing and partic 
ularly our most per 
sistent and obstinat 
headaches occur ij 
individuals who ar 
markedly anemic, with a low, weak pulse, poor circulation 
blanched lips, and dull, lack-luster eyes. The one ant 
only thing in common between these two classes of “head 
achers”’ is that their blood and tissues are loaded wit 
poisons. Whether produced by invading germs or 
starvation and malnutrition of the body tissues a 
difference to the headache nerves. Their business, like goo. 
watchdogs, is to bark every time they smell danger of an} 
sort, whether it be bears or book-agents. One of the mos 
valuable services rendered us by our pricelessheadsis aching 
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Don’t Gulp Down Some Capsule 


The Parts the Poison Plays & 
= 

puis view of the nature of headache explains at once wh: 

it is so extraordinarily frequent and so extraordinaril; 
varied in causation. It is not too much to say that “an; 
influence that injuriously affects the body may cau 
headache. It would, of course, be idle even to attemp 
enumerate the different causes and kinds of this pala 
it would involve a review of the entire environment of th 
human species, internal and external. It makes nott 
slightest difference how the poison gets into the blooc 
where it starts. A piece of tainted meat or a salad n 
from spoiled tomatoes will produce a headache j 
promptly and effectively as an overexposure to the Jul 
sun or an attack of influenza. It is even practically im 
possible to pick out from such a wealth of origins two 0 
three, or even a score of conditions which are the mos 
frequent, most important, or the most interesting cal 
The most exasperating thing about dealing with a 
ache is that we never know, until its history has been 
carefully examined, whether we have to do with a 
temporary expression of discomfort and unbalance, d 
to overfatigue, errors in diet, a stuffy room, lack of ex 
cise, or what-not, which can be promptly relieved bj 
removing the cause; or whether we have to deal with th 
first symptoms of a dangerous fever, the beginning 
nervous breakdown or an early warning of some g 
trouble in kidneys, liver or heart. 


The one thing, however, that stands out clearly is that 
eke always means something—that it should be 
sromptly and thoroughly investigated with a view to find- 
ng and removing the cause—never as something which is 
o be cured as quickly as possible, as the police cure 
ocial discontent, by clubbing it over the head, with some 
jarcotic or other symptom-smotherer. Nor should it be 
egarded as a malady so trifling that it is best treated with 
ontempt, and still less as a mere ‘‘thorn in the flesh,” 
yhose ignoring is to be counted a virtue, or whose patient 
ndurance without sign a mark of saintship. Martyrdom 
3 magnificent when it is necessary, but many forms of it 
resheer stupidity. Don’t either gulp down some capsule 
rr “grin and bear it.” Look for the cause. The more 
rivial it is, the easier it will be to discover and remove 
yefore serious harm has been done. The less easy you find 
t to put your finger upon it, the more likely it is to be 
erious or chronic, and the more necessary it is to remove it. 

Once, however, we have clearly recognized that no 
ieadache should be treated too lightly or indifferently, it 
aay be frankly admitted that practically the vast majority 
f headaches in which we are keenly interested —that is, the 
ind that we individually or the members of our family 
,abitually indulge in—do form a moderately uniform class 
‘mong the hundreds of varieties, and are in the main due 
o some six or seven great groups of causes. We have 
sarned by repeated and unpleasant experience that they 
re very apt to “‘come on” in about a certain way, after 
_ certain set of circumstances; that they last about so 
ong, that they are made worse by such and such things, 
hat they are helped by other things, and that they gen- 
rally get better after a 
‘ood night’s sleep. 
~ One of the commonest 
‘auses of this group of 
‘ecurrent and self- 
imited headaches is 
atigue, whether bodily, 
aental or emotional. 
This was long an appar- 
nt stumbling-block in 
‘he way of a poison 
heory of headache, but 
ow it is one of its best 
lustrations. Physiolo- . 
‘ists years ago discov- 
‘red that what produced 
‘ot merely the sensa- 
jon but also the fact of 
atigue or tiredness was 
he accumulation in the 
auscles or nerves of 
he waste products of 
heir own activities. 
imply washing these 
‘ut with a salt solu- 
jon would start the utterly fatigued muscle contracting 
gain, without any fresh nourishment or even period for 
2st. It has become an axiom with physiologists that 
atigue is simply a form of self-poisoning or, as they 
onorously phrase it, autointoxication. One of the reasons 
vhy we are so easily fatigued when we are already ill or, 
is we say, ‘‘out of sorts,’’ is that our tissues are already 
dD saturated with waste products or other poisons that the 
lightest addition of the fatigue poisons is enough to over- 
vhelm them. This also explains why our pet variety of 
leadache, which we may have clearly recognized to be due 
‘0 overwork or overstrain of some sort, whether with eye, 
rain or muscles, is so much more easily brought on by 
ich comparatively small amounts of overexertion when- 
ver we are already below par and out of sorts. People 
tho are “born tired,’’ who are neurasthenic and easily 
\tigued and ‘‘ached,” are probably in a chronic state of 
olf-poisoning due to some defect in their body-chemistry. 
‘urther, the somewhat greater frequency and acuteness of 
jeadache in brain workers—although the difference be- 
ween them and muscle workers in this regard has been 
\KXaggerated—is probably due in part to the greater sensi- 
\veness of their nerves; but more so to the curious fact, 
‘iscovered in careful experiments upon the nervous system, 
dat the fatigue-products of the nerve cells are the deadliest 
nd most powerful poisons produced in the body. Hence 
me brain workers can work only a few half-hours a day, or 
ven minutes at a time; for instance, Darwin and Spencer. 


A Piece of Tainted Meat Will 
Produce a Headache 


When the Eyes are to Blame 

AVERY frequent cause of these habitual headaches, really 
te subdivision of the great fatigue group, is eyestrain. 
‘his is due to an abnormal or imperfect shape of the eye, 
Hes is usually present from birth. Hence the only pos- 
ble way of correcting it is by the addition to the imper- 
ret eye of carefully-fitted lenses or spectacles which will 
eutralize this mechanical defect. To put it very roughly, 
the eye is too flat to bring the light-rays to a focus upon 
te retina, which is far the commonest condition (the 
ell-known “long sight,”’ or hyperopia), we put a plus 
i bulging glass before the eye and thus correct its shape. 
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But if the eye is too round and bulging, producing 
the familiar ‘‘short sight,’’ or myopia, we put a 
minus or concave lens before the eye, and thus 
bring it back tothe normal. Bya curious paradox, 
however, it often happens that the headache due to 
eyestrain is caused not by the grosser defects, such 
as interfere with vision so seriously as absolutely 
to demand the wearing of glasses to see decently, 
but from slighter and more irregular degrees and 
kinds of misshapenness in the eye, most of which 
fall under the well-known heading of astigmatism. 
These interfere only slightly with vision, but keep 
the eye perpetually on the strain, on a twist, as it 
were, rasping the entire nervous system into a 
state of chronic irritation. Our motto now, in all 
cases of chronic headache, is, first examine the 
patient’s habits of life, next his eyes. 

Many forms of headache are really stomach-ache 
in disguise, due to digestive disturbances, the 
absorption of poisons from the food tube, whether 
from tainted, spoiled or decayed foods, as in the 
now familiar ptomaine poisoning, or from imper- 
fect processes of digestion. The immediate effect, however, 
of diet in the causation of headache is not so great as we 
once believed. We have no adequate basis for believing 
that any particular kinds or amounts of food are especially 
likely to produce either headache or what we might call 
the headache habit, except in so far as they upset the 
digestion. Ina certain number of susceptible individuals, 
however, it will be found that some particular kind of food, 
often perfectly wholesome and harmless in itself, will bring 
on an attack of headache whenever it is indulged 
in. Very frequently the disturbances of digestion 
which are put down as the cause of a headache are 
only symptoms of some general constitutional lack 
of balance, as eyestrain or neurasthenia, which is 
the cause of both these discomforts. Far fewer 
headaches can be cured by dieting than we at 
one time believed, and underfeeding is a more 
frequent cause than overeating. 


What Happens in Sick Headaches 


Y AN odd bouleversement the one type of head- 
ache which we have almost unanimously in 
the past attributed to digestive disturbances, the 
famous, or, rather, infamous, ‘‘sick headache,” is 
now known to have little or nothing to do with the 
stomach in its origin. In fact, incredible as it may 
seem at first sight, it is the headache that causes 
the sickness—not the sickness the headache. Stop 
the pain of a sick headache in the early stage and the 
sickness will never develop at all. The vomiting 
of sick headache is an interesting illustration of 
vomiting due to disturbances of the brain and 
nervous system, technically known as central 
vomiting. Another illustration is the vomiting of sea- 
sickness, due solely to dizziness from the gross contra- 
diction between the testimony of our eyes and of the 
balancing canals in the inner ear. The stomach or its 
contents have no more to do with seasickness than ‘the 
water in a pump has with the plunger. Injuries to the 
head will bring on severe and uncontrollable vomiting, and 
the severer type of fevers is very frequently ushered in by 
this curious sign. As to what it means, we are as yet 
utterly in the dark, for in none of these conditions does 
the process do the slightest good, but simply adds to the 
discomfort of the situation. It would appear to be a 
curious echo of ancestral times, when the animal was 
pretty much all stomach, and hence emptying that organ 
would probably relieve two-thirds of his discomforts. 
Whatever the explanation, the fact remains that when- 
ever our nervous system gets about so panic-stricken it 
promptly begins throwing its cargo overboard, in the blind 
hope that this may somehow relieve the situation. The bile 
that we bring up at the end of these interesting acrobatic 
performances and which makes us feel so much better— 
because we have now got the cause of the trouble out of 
our system—is simply due to prolonged vomiting, which 
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has reversed the normal 
current and caused the 
perfectly healthy bile 
from our unoffending 
liver to pass upward into 
the stomach, instead of 
downward into the 
bowels. ; 
Inanother great group 
of headaches natural 
poisons or waste prod- 
ucts are not burned up 
or got rid of through the 
body sewers and pores as 
rapidly as they should 
be. For instance, the 
familiar headache from 
sitting too long in a 
stuffy room. Your well- 
known and well-earned 
discomfort is, of course, 
due in part to the irri- 
tating and often poisonous gases, dust and bacteria, which 
are present in the air of an unventilated room; but it is 
also due to the steady piling up of the waste products of 
your own tissues. These poisons are normally oxidized in 
the muscles, burned up and exhaled through the lungs, and 
sweated out through the skin—all three of which relief- 
agencies are, of course, practically paralyzed, or working 
at lowest possible level, while you are sitting at your desk. 
The well-known headache of sluggish bowels is an 
obvious case in point; and one of the early signs of begin- 
ning failure of the kidneys, as in Bright’s disease, is a 
headache of a peculiar type due to accumulation in the 
system of the poisons which it is their duty to get rid of. 
There are few things the head resents more keenly than 
loss of sleep. The pillow is the best headache medicine. 
If this loss of sleep be due to the encroachments of work or 
of amusements, then the mechanism of its production is 
obvious. The fatigue poisons produced during the day 
and normally completely neutralized and burned up dur- 
ing sleep are not entirely disposed of and remain in the 
tissues to torture the nerves. The headache of insomnia, 
or habitual sleeplessness, on the other hand, is not, 
strictly speaking, caused by loss of sleep.. Paradoxical as 
it may sound, the fatigue poisons, which in moderate 
amounts will produce drowsiness and promote sleep, in 
excessive amounts will cause wakefulness and inability to 
sleep. Insomniaand headacheare usually symptoms of this 
overfatigued, or poisoned, condition, and should both be 
regarded and treated as symptoms by the removal of their 
causes, not by the use of coal-tar products and hypnotics. 
Another common cause of headache is nasal obstruc- 
tion, such as may be due to adenoids or deformities of the 
septum, or chronic catarrhal conditions. These probably 
act by their interference with breathing and consequent 
imperfect ventilation of the blood, as well as by obstruc- 
tion and inflammation of the great air-spaces in the bones 
of the skull, closely underlying the brain, which open and 
drain into the nose. 


A Broken Night’s 
Sleep May Bring 
on a Headache 


The Cure for Most Headaches 


T MAY be remarked in passing that ‘‘sick headache,” or 
migraine, though long and painfully familiar to us, is 
still a puzzle as to its cause. But the view which seems 
to come nearest to explaining its many eccentricities is 
that it is usually due to a congenital defect, not so much 
of the nervous system, as of the entire body, by which the 
poisons normally produced in its processes fail to be 
neutralized and got rid of, and gradually accumulate until 
they saturate the system to such a degree as to produce a 
furious explosion of pain. This defect may quite possibly 
be in one of the ductless glands or in some of the internal 
secretions, rather than in the nervous system. 

Obviously, after what has been said of the world-wide 
causation of headache, to attempt to discuss its treatment 
would be as absurd as to undertake to advise what should 
be done for the relief of hunger, for “‘that tired feeling,” 
or for a pain in the knee. The treatment for a headache 
due to an inflammation or tumor of the brain would, of 
course, be wide as the poles from that which would relieve 
an ordinary fatigue or indigestion pain. Besides, it is 
utterly irrational and often harmful to attempt to treat 
any headache as such. That is the open road to the mor- 
phine habit and drug addictions of all sorts. Remedies— 
and there are plenty of them—which simply relieve the 
pain without doing anything to remove its cause, merely 
make the latter state of that individual worse than the 
first. Headache is always and everywhere Nature’s vivid 
warning that something is going wrong, like the shrieking 
of a wagon-axle or the clatter of a broken cog in machinery. 

There is, however, fortunately one remedy which alone 
will cure ninety-nine per cent of all headaches, and that 
isrest. The first thing an intelligent machinist does when 
squeaking or rattling begins is to stop the machinery. This 
has the double advantage of preventing the damage from 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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ton of the new office-building 

ended in weblike filaments 

against the sky, The Floater stood on 

an eight-inch iron girder. From the distant earth the 

treble chorus of the five-o’clock whistles came upward 
to his ears. His day was done, and with it the job. 

The late winter gale from the lake, rioting above 
the roofs and chimney-tops, found him alone here and 
tried to buffet him from his icy footing, now beating 
fiercely upon him, again treacherously giving way before 
his weight as he leaned against it. He did not feel it, 
for his mind was far away. 

He stood thus, meeting the wind, leaning to meet it, 
so that his head and shoulders thrust themselves over 
the edge. He was of medium height, so well propor- 
tioned that one must look twice to catch the mightiness 
of chest and shoulder muscles bulging against his coarse 
shirt. His bib-overalls were red-patched with iron 
paint and worn away in places where the iron had 
rubbed them. They fluttered tight against his rigid 
limbs, betraying the strength of swelling calf and thigh. 
His hat yawned where a hurtling, red-hot rivet had 
torn away the crown. It was jammed down on the 
back of his head so that a mop of curly, black hair 
hung down over his straight forehead. His face, big- 
featured with high cheek-bones, gray- 
eyed, was lined from nostril to lip end 
and between his heavy brows. The 
face was young, but the lines were 
deep; they were at once reckless and 
determined, the lines of a fighter. 
They spoke of alertness and of sudden 
decision; above all, of recklessness. 
On the street that face would be too 
rough; the lines would show too much. 
Up here it was handsome. In one 
hand, hard like the iron it gripped, 
he held his heavy forge-wrench. He 
stood thus, on the uttermost edge of 
the framework which his hands had 
helped to raise, a statue against the 
drifting smoke-wreaths. 


AN THE brink, where the red skele- 


Leaning slightly forward against the buffeting I. 
he looked as though he might be listening to 
from far away, as though on the completion of t 
red framework which thrust itself up into the teeth 
storms, he might be hearkening to catch the call 
work coming whence it needed him. Unconscio 
was. 

For he had helped to build a dozen cities. His 
had gotten their first hardness in the erection of a © 
skyscraper. They had grown gnarled wrenching 
into place two hundred feet above a New York stree 
had fought along with those who lifted Baltimore fre 
ashes. He had driven home the red-hot riv 
clinched the framework where ten proud domes 
sky in distant places. Where the work was, he we 

The Floater they called him. The name was 
Of structural ironworkers there are two classes—tho 
stay at home, and those whose traveling union car 
always in their pockets. He was one of these ¥ 
The conditions of the trade, which booms in on 
while it may be comparatively slack in others, de 
this army of free lances. They are part. of a larger 
thousands strong—some mechanics, some mere la) 
whom industry must have, whom restlessness mak 
to supply the ever-shifting need. This restles: 
seized him. On the building top he was listening 
from the West. 


Across the Continent for a Job 


E HAD first heard it one afternoon several 1 
before in Cincinnati. He was working then 

tory warehouse. A man had come from below v 
news of the San Francisco earthquake. 
“The whole town’s shook down, an’ what ai 
burnin’,”’ said the man. 
“Lots of work there next winter, hey?” sa 
Floater. ; 
“‘Ever there?” asked the other. ‘‘ Happy Jack wa 
year ago. Wages is good but the buildin’ trades co 
tight. They’ve made a regular island out o’ the 
He says a travelin’ -card don’t give you a look in. 
now it’ll be different. << 
“Yes,” said The Floater, ‘‘it’ll be different now.’ 
Then he had moved. The intangible thing that 
him whither he was needed—perhaps it was the 
thing that calls the picture from the artist, or ind 
great project from the master-mind—a strange som 
which stirred him from within—had made him 
Cincinnati that summer. He had found Chiea 
toiled there through the coming months. The 
reached him, though. He hearkened eagerly to n 
wages and work out there among the ace 
Pacific. 
‘Six dollars they’re payin’ an’ seven, I hear,” | 
faced man told him in Rafferty’s crowded barroo 
night. 
“‘Donohue went this morning with Archie Cam 
crew,” said another at his elbow. ‘‘I’m off tomor 


iftwieuse ost R AT E D B Y 


“An’ the town’s dirty wit’ work,” clamored a bent- 


houldered little Irishman with reddened eyelids. 
; boomin’; the wreckin’ gangs is gettin’ 3? 
“None o’ that in mine,’ he announced. And so he had 
ratched them go, one after another, to where the riven 
ralls thundered into the desolated streets, and stone and 
onerete hurtled down about their ears as they hooked the 
hains into the snarled girders. In the end, now, the call 
ad grown too loud. He had to answer it. He did not 
now why. He might have laid it to the wages, but wages 
wade little odds to him who never saved. He might have 
nought, had he given it any thought, which he did not, 
aat the climate out there was pleasanter. But climate 
as little to him whose shirt yawned over his chest to the 
ike gale. He did not try to reason it out. Standing 
aere on the ice-clad girder, gripping his forge-wrench in 
is hard hand, leaning out against the gale with an exalta- 
on born of animal strength and perfect muscles at his 
iind’s command, he felt his blood leap at the thought of 
that lay before him, the strange, the untried. That was 
—his work demanded that from him; a series of new 
roblems to be conquered by quick decision and big mus- 
les in midair; it made him look eagerly for the unex- 
ected, to welcome it. And so, when he left the building 
at evening, the building he had helped to raise, he left 
with no backward glance, with no thought of this accom- 
lishment which his hands had helped to bring about. 


“Things 


The Job of the Raising Gang 
a, OFF fer ’Friseo,’’ he told them at Rafferty’s that 


faHeoe' s ; luck, ” said the bartender. 
“Here's luck!” shouted an ironmoulder who was spend- 
ig his week’s wages expeditiously. 
_ And, ‘‘Here’s luck!” two others from the just-finished 
»b told him. 
| He answered them. His pocket jingled as he withdrew 
‘om it an iron-blackened hand to slap a dollar on the bar. 
5 jingled again. And again, whenever they slackened 
aeir spending enough to give him interval, the hard hand 
ame forth, silver-laden. For first that money must go. 
ome way that was requisite. One who toils recklessly 
on a rocking girder, where the sparrows grow 
izzy, cannot havetoo much calculation. Nor cana soldier 
t fortune in Industry’s army save. He played as bravely 
she worked, with as little thought of consequences. And 
> him who wrestled with iron columns where the smoke- 
‘Teaths thinned, to steal a ride on a fast freight train was 
lay. He need not hold back dollars—not for the railroad 
pmpany. His wages went that evening, all of them but 
ve dollars, which were in his pocket when he left Chicago 
hours later, astride the bumpers between two rocking 
X Cars, 
In San Francisco he found building going on every- 
here. Of his trade the city was demanding and getting 
“mighty work. The business section was rising from 
ed the ashes and brick piles in bare, black and red 


which the brickmasons and concrete-workers 
as fast as the ironworkers left them. The morning 
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after his arrival he was at work in a raising gang in Archie 
Campbell’s crew. 

Of structural ironworkers there are the raising gang and 
the riveters who follow them upward as the building rises. 
The derrick arms swoop down upon the metal beams, 
grip them in the heavy drays and carry them down into 
the basement where the concrete piers are already hardened 
for the column foundations. Then the derricks take 
this metal and carry it piece by piece to its place. In the 
raising gang are the pusher, two helpers and the connectors. 
The pusher and his two helpers work on the ground, hook- 
ing up each beam into the derrick’s chains. When the 
derrick has carried the beam to its place the two con- 
nectors fit it to its mates, bolt it there and leaveit. Later, 
these parts are plumbed by wire and turnbuckles. Then 
the riveters make the connections permanent by driving 
home the red-hot rivets. 

This was a seventeen-story office-building. The Floater 
was a connector in one of the raising gangs. Each iron 
beam came to him and the other connector, end for end as 
it belonged. To see that the beam was thus properly 
hooked up was the duty of the pusher, who also signaled to 
the hoisting engineer to guide its upward course. In the 
ends of each beam were the rivet holes. These must meet 
the corresponding holes in the columns against which it 
rested. One by one these parts came to The Floater and 
the other connector, who watched the derrick bear them 
close, then signaled for halting when the metal mass lay 
swinging a few inches from its resting-place. Almost at 
once they signaled again and the part slowly settled. As 
it settled they guided it, an unwieldy bulk which often 
tilted and caught and seemed to exercise a diabolical intel- 
ligence as they sweated, wrestling it into place. They 
plunged the handles of their forge-wrenches into its rivet 
holes as it approached and used them for levers, to alter its 
course or to pry it loose from an impediment. Sometimes 
they kicked it away from what had caught it; sometimes 
they wrenched at it with their hands. Always it was a 
fight. And so they bolted the parts one to another from 
the basement upward, rising story by story, higher and 
higher with the building’s skeleton. Ordinances demanding 
flooring and ladders were disregarded, as they often are in 
iron construction. They toiled with nothing save the 
narrow beams between them and the ground. They rode 
from story to story on rising beams, gripping the derrick 
chains, fending off the metal load from threatening girders 
and columns with their feet. Or they climbed on the iron 
columns, gripping the flanges with their hard hands from 
without and pressing against them from within with their 
knees, calloused from years of this work. They climbed 
about on the iron-like flies. They walked narrow girders 
with absolute certainty. Sometimes they ran their 
length. And often they leaped from beam to beam as 
squirrels leap in high branches. Always, mounting higher, 
they forgot their height or ignored it. 

From the tenth story on they toiled above the roofs of 
adjacent buildings and the sea-wind whistled free about 
them. It made their work more difficult, helping the iron 
masses to fight.against them there in midair. They 
scowled as they wrestled with swinging weight and the 
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gale behind it, and the lines in their faces deepened at 
times to ugly furrows. This was what they liked, the ele- 
ment of fight, the solution of new problems in each battle. 

They were setting a column on the fifteenth story one 
morning. The Floater, climbing from the story below, 
gripped the edge of the girder at the floor level with his 
gauntleted hands, thenswung his feet clear. Fora moment 
he hung thus, sustained by his rigid arms, two hundred 
feet above the roaring street. His muscles tightened like 
great cables; his body writhed; he threw one leg upward 
and drew himself astride the girder. 

Beneath him, far down on the one side, foreshortened 
men passed in endless procession along the sidewalk. The 
stream of traffic moaned in the stone roadway like a tor- 
rent in a cafion bed. And clang of car gongs echoed up- 
ward between the flanking walls to his ears. On the other 
side was the building’s iron web, along whose strands men 
crawled flylike. From the depths of this tangle came the 
clank of the concrete-mixers, the shrill, ear-splitting signals 
of the hoisting engines, and above them all, like the roll 
of rapid-fire guns, the staccato beat of the pneumatic 
riveting-hammers. For a moment he rested, feeling, as a 
man does unconsciously, the different things which bring 
joy with his chosen calling—the noises of the street 
remote beneath him, the noises of the work welling upward 
about him in strange confusion whose parts he could pick 
out; the hard, cold press of the iron on hislimbs, hardened to 
its rigidity until the resistance had become like a caress; 
the cuff of the wind against his face, and the sway of the 
iron framework to its beating. A peculiar exaltation 
came to him from these things which should have brought 
fear, and with it the exaltation of a coming struggle. 


Getting the Columns Into Place 


Bene ae his swinging feet the hoisting engine gave 
two sharp cries; they cameto him in faint diminuendo. 
The crane which leaned out above his head swayed and the 
great block rattled. Slowly finding its way with strange 
certainty among the beams about it, a long, black, iron 
column mounted steadily toward where he sat. The other 
connector rose from the girder he was striding, and ran 
like a rat along a beam that spanned the gulf between 
them. He reached the girder next that on which The 
Floater sat, and stood there, his forge-wrench in his heavy- 
gloved hand. The wind fell upon him like a live thing; 
he clutched his hat which it had seized, and jammed it 
down upon his head, then reached into one of his pockets, 
brought forth a black plug of tobacco, and bit deeply into 
it. As he replaced the tobacco the black column passed 
them. Now it hung poised above their heads. 

It hung poised, slanting toward perpendicular in the 
chains of the derrick which grasped it above its middle, so 
that the base hung lowest. And it swung sullenly in the 
chains, a huge, black mass of metal, inert but full of terrible 
menace. As it swung there, a few feet above their heads, 
the wind sung through the taut chains and the frame of 
the great building swayed slightly. The Floater rose, 
alert, and stood on the top of the girder. Far down, the 
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the entire United States was occupied in getting 
married. 

In the great main office on Madison Avenue, and in a 
thousand branch offices all over the Union, Destyn-Carr 
machines were working furiously; a love-mad nation was 
illuminated by their sparks. 

Marriage-license bureaus had been almost put out of 
business by the sudden matrimonial rush; clergymen 
became exhausted, wedding bells in the churches were 
worn thin; California and Florida reported no orange 
crops, as all the blossoms had been required for brides; 
there was a shortage of solitaires, traveling clocks, aspara- 
gus tongs; and the corner in rice perpetrated by some 
conscienceless captain of industry produced a panic 
equaled only by a more terrible coup in slightly-worn shoes. 

All America was rushing to get married; from Seattle to 
Key West the railroads were blocked with bridal parties; 
a vast hum of merrymaking resounded from the Golden 
Gate to Governor’s Island, from Niagara to the Gulf of 
Mexico. In New York City the din was persistent; all 
day long church bells pealed, all day long the rattle of 
smart carriages and hired hacks echoed over the asphalt. 
A reporter of the Tribune stood on top of the New York 
Life tower for an entire week, devouring cole-slaw sand- 
wiches and Marie Corelli, and during that period, as his 
affidavit runs, ‘‘never for one consecutive second” were 
his ample ears free from the near or distant strains of the 
Wedding March. 

And over all, in approving benediction, brooded the 
wide smile of the greatest of statesmen and the great 
smile of the widest of statesmen—these two, metaphori- 
cally, hand in hand, floated high above their people, 
scattering encouraging blessings on every bride. 

A tremendous rise in values set in; the newly-married 
required homes; architects were rushed to death; build- 
ers, real-estate operators, brokers, could not handle 
the business hurled at them by impatient 
bridegrooms. 

Then, seizing time by the fetlock, some in- 
describable monster secured the next ten years’ 
output of Teddy-bears and go-carts; the sins 
of Standard Oil were forgotten in the menace 
of such a national catastrophe; mothers’ meet- 
ings were held; the excitement became stupendous; a 
hundred thousand brides invaded the Attorney-General’s 


[vs Green Mouse now dominated the country; 


office, but all he could think of to say was: “ Thirty 
centuries look down upon you!”’ 
These vague sentiments perplexed the country. People 


understood that the Government meant well, but they 
also realized that the time was not far off when millions 
of go-carts and Theodore-bears would be required in the 
United States. And they no longer hesitated. 

All over the Union fairs and bazars were held to collect 
funds for a great national factory to turn. out carts 
and bears. Alarmed, the Trust tried to unload;- militant 
womanhood, thoroughly aroused, scorned compromise. In 
every city, town and hamlet of the nation entertainments 
were given, money collected for the great popular go-cart 
factory. 

The affair planned for Oyster Bay was to be particu- 
larly brilliant—a water carnival at Centre Island with 
tableaux, fireworks and illuminations of all sorts. 
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Reassured by the magnifi- 
cent attitude of America’s 
womanhood, business dis- 
counted the collapse of the 
go-cart trust and began to re- 
cover from the check very 
quickly. Stocks advanced, 
fluctuated, and suddenly 
whizzed upward like skyrock- 
ets; and the long-expected 
wave of prosperity inundated 
the country. On the crest of 
it rode Cupid, bow and arrows 
discarded, holding aloft in his 
hand a Destyn-Carr machine. 

For the old order of things 
had passed away; the old- 
fashioned doubts and fears of 
courtship were now practically 
superfluous. Anybody on 
earth could now buy a ticket and be perfectly certain 
that whoever he or she might chance to marry would be 
the right one—the one intended by destiny. 

Yet, strange as it may appear, there still remained, 
here and there, a few young people in the United States 
who had no desire to be safely provided for by a Destyn- 
Carr machine. 

Whether there was in them some sporting instinct, 
making hazard attractive, or, perhaps, a conviction that 
Fate is-kind, need not be discussed. The fact remains 
that there were a very few youthful and marriageable folk 
who had no desire to know beforehand what their fate 
might be. 

One of these unregenerate reactionists was Flavilla. To 
see her entire family married by machinery was enough 
for her; to witness such consummate and collective happi- 
ness became slightly cloying. Perfection can be overdone; 
a rift in a lute relieves melodious monotony, and when 
discords cease to amuse one can always have the instru- 
ment mended or buy a banjo. 

“What I desire,’ she said, ignoring the remonstrances 
of the family, ‘‘is a chance to make mistakes. Three or 
four nice men have thought they were in love with me, and 
I wouldn’t take anything for the—experience, or,’’ she 
added innocently, ‘‘for the chances that some day three 
or four more agreeable young men may think they are in 
love with me. One learns by making mistakes—very 
pleasantly.” 

Her family sat in an affectionately earnest row and 
adjured her—four married sisters, four blissful brothers- 
in-law, her attractive stepmother, her father. She shook 
her pretty head and continued sewing on the costume she 
was to wear at the Oyster Bay Venetian Féte and Go-cart 
Fair. 

“No,” she said, threading her needle and deftly sewing 
a shining, silvery scale on to the mermaid’s dress lying 
across her knees, “‘I’ll take my chances with men. It’s 
better fun to love aman not intended for me, and make him 
love me, and live hap- 
pily and defiantly ever 
after, than to have a 
horrid old machine 
settle you for life.” 

“But you are wast- 
ing time, my dear,” 
explained her: step- 
mother gently. 

“Oh; 10,2’ minot: 
I’ve been engaged 
three times and I’ve 
enjoyed it immensely. 
‘Tnat isn’t wasting 
time, is it? And it’s 
such fun! He thinks 
he’s in love and you 
think you’re in love, 
and you have such an 
agreeable time together 
until you find out that 
you’re spoons on some- 
body else. And then 
you find out you’re mis- 
taken and you say you 
always want him for a 
friend, and you pres- 
ently begin all over 
again with a perfectly 
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i new man ——” 
rr “Waxhie Crabivy « Flavilla!” 
Hatless, Sleeves Rolled Up, “Yes, Pa-pah.”’ 
Balancing a Paddle Across “ Are you utterly de- 
Her Shoulder moralized?”’ 
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“Ich Weiss Nicht Was Soll es Bedeuten 
Dass Ich So Traurig Bin—’’ 


Why: 


“ Demoralized ? Everybody behaved as Id 
Everybody in the world married at hazard, after 
engaged to various interesting young men. And 
not demoralized; I’m only old-fashioned enough to ta 
chances. Please let me!” 

The family regarded her sadly. In their amalgaiie 
happiness they deplored her reluctance to enter wher 
perfect bliss was guaranteed. 

Her choice of réle and costume for the Seawanhak 
Club water-tableaux they also disapproved of; for sh 
had chosen to represent a character now superfluous an 
out of date—the Lorelei who lured Teutonic yachtsmen t 
destruction with her singing some centuries ago. An 
that, in these times, was ridiculous, because, fortified by 
visit to the nearest Destyn-Carr machine, no weak-minde 
young sailor-man would care what a Lorelei might d 
and she could sing her pretty head off and comb herse 
bald before any Destyn-Carr inoculated mariner woul 
be lured overboard. “@ 

But Flavilla obstinately insisted on her sealed and fis 
tailed costume. When her turn came, a spotlight on tl 
clubhouse was to illuminate the float and reveal he 
combing her golden hair with a golden comb and singin 
away like the Musical Arts. Se 

“And,’’ she thought secretly, “‘if there remains upo 
this machine-made earth one young man worth my kin 
consideration, it wouldn’t surprise me very much if he too 
a header off the Yacht Club wharf and requested me to 
his. And I’d be very likely to listen to his suggestio 

So in secret hopes of this pleasing episode—bu 
giving any such reason to her protesting family—st 
vigorously resisted all attempts to deprive her of her fis] 
scales, golden comb, and réle in the coming water fét 
And now the programs were printed and it was too | 
for them to intervene. % 

She rose, holding out the glittering, finny ea 
which flashed like a collapsed fish in the sunshine. 

“‘Tt’s finished,” she said. ‘‘ Now I’m going off 
where by myself to rehearse.”’ a 

“In the water?”’ asked her father uneasily. 4 

“Certainly.” = | 

As Flavilla was a superb swimmer nobody could obje 
Later, a maid went down to the landing, stowed awa 
luncheon, water-bottles and costume in the canoe. Late 
Flavilla herself came down to the water’s edge, hatles 
sleeves rolled up, balancing a paddle across her should 

As the paddle flashed and the canoe danced aw: 
the sparkling waters of Oyster Bay, Flavilla hum 
threadbare German song which she was to sing in 
of Lorelei, and headed toward Northport.  . 

“The thing to do,’’ she thought to herself, ‘is t 
some nice, little, wooded inlet where I can safely cl 
my costume and rehearse. I must know whether I ¢ 
swim in this thing—and whether I can sing while swin 
ming about. It would be more effective, I think, 7 
merely sitting on the float, and singing and comb: 
hair through all those verses.’ 4 

The canoe danced across the water, the paddle elittere 
dipped, swept astern, and flashed again. Flavilla 
very, very happy for no particular reason, which is 
best sort of happiness on earth. : 

There is a sandy neck of land which obstructs ¢ 
navigation between the sacred waters of eee Bay 


Northport. 

Bae Ee il make a carry,” thought Flavilla, eal 
canoe. Then, looking around her at the lonely str 
sand flanked by woods, she realized at once that s 
seek no farther for seclusion. 


which fitted her to the throat as beautifully 
s her own skin. 

Jt was rather difficult for her to navigate on 
and, as her legs were incased in a fish’s tail, 
ut, seizing her comb and mirror, she managed 
9 wriggle down to the water’s edge. 

A few sun-warmed rocks jutted up some little 

istance from shore; with a final and vigorous 
mriggle Flavilla launched herself and struck out, 
olding comb and mirror in her hands. 
_ Fish-tail and accessories impeded her, but she 
yas the sort of swimmer who took no account 
f such trifles; and after a while she drew herself 
p from the sea, and, breathless, glittering, 
-idescent, flopped down upon a flat rock in the 
unshine, from which she took a careful survey 
{ the surroundings. 

Certainly nobody could see her here. Nobody 
yould interrupt her either, because the route 
f navigation lay far outside, to the north. All 
round were woods; the place was almost land- 
scked, save where, far away through the 
stuary, a blue and hazy horizon glimmered in 
he general direction of New England. 

So, when she had recovered sufficient breath 
he let down the flashing, golden-brown hair, sat 
p on the rock, lifted her pretty nose skyward, and poured 
orth melody. As she sang the tiresome old Teutonic 
allad she combed away vigorously, and every now and 
hen surveyed her features in the mirror. 


“Ich weiss nicht was soll es bedeuten 


Dass Ich so traurig bin Us 


he sang happily, studying her gestures with care and 
heerfully flapping her tail. 

_ She had a very lovely voice which had been expensively 
ultivated. One or two small birds listened attentively 
or a while, then started in to help her out. 


On the veranda of his bungalow, not very far from 
Jorthport, stood a young man of pleasing aspect, knick- 
rbockers, and unusually symmetrical legs. His hands 
eposed in his pockets, his eyes, behind their eyeglasses, 
yere fixed dreamily upon the skies. Somebody over 
veyond that screen of woods was singing very beautifully, 
‘nd he liked it—at first. 

| However, when the unseen singer had been singing the 
corelei for an hour, steadily, without intermission, an 
‘xpression of surprise gradually developed into uneasy 
‘stonishment upon his clean-cut and unusually attractive 
eatures. 

“That girl, whoever she is, can sing, all right,’’ he 
flected; ‘“‘but why on earth does she dope out the same 
Id thing?”’ 

' He looked at the strip of woods, but could see nothing 
if the singer. He listened; she continued to sing the 
uorelei. 

“Tt can’t be a phonograph,” he reasoned. ‘“‘ No sane 
Jerson could endure an hour of that fool song. No sane 
yerson would sing it for an hour, either.” 
| Disturbed, he picked up the marine glasses, slung them 
iver his shoulder, walked up on the hill back of the bunga- 
ow, selected a promising tree, and climbed it. 

Astride a lofty limb the lord of Northport gazed earnestly 
seross the fringe of woods. Something sparkled out there, 
omething moved, glittering on a half-submerged rock. 
Je adjusted the marine glasses and squinted through them. 
_ “Great James!” he faltered, dropping them; and almost 
ollowed the glasses to destruction on the ground below. 
| How he managed to get safely to earth he never 
Wie “Hither I’m 
‘razy,’’ he. shouted 
loud, ‘or there’s a—a 
‘nermaid out there, and 
"mgoing to find out be- 
ore they chase me to 
he funny-house!”’ 
| There was a fat tub 
fa boat at his landing; 
te reached the shore in 
\. series of long, dis- 
‘acted leaps, sprang 
‘board, cast off, thrust 
both oars deep into the 
vater, and fairly hurled 
lhe boat forward, so that 
‘t alternately skipped, 
vallowed, scuttered and 
‘rambled, like a hen 
overboard. 

_ “This is terrible,’’ he 
froaned. “If I didn’t 
ee what I think I saw 
‘Meat my hat; if I did 
ee what I’m sure I 
aw, I’m madder. than 
- hatter who made 
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“You and I are Destined for Much Trouble When We Marry” 


Nearer and nearer, heard by him distinctly above the 
frantic splashing of his oars, her Lorelei song sounded 
perilously sweet and clear. 

“Oh, bunch!”’ he moaned; ‘“‘it’s horribly like the real 
thing; and here I come headlong, as they do in the 
story-books 4 

He caught a crab that landed him in a graceful par- 
abola under the bow, where he lay biting at the air to 
recover his breath. Then his boat’s nose plowed into the 
sandy neck of land; he clambered to his feet, jumped out, 
and ran headlong into the belt of trees which screened the 
singer. Speed and gait recalled the effortless grace of the 
kangaroo; when he encountered logs and gullies he rose 
grandly, sailing into space, landing with a series of soft 
bounces, which presently brought him to the other side of 
the woods. 

And there, what he beheld, what he heard, almost para- 
lyzed him. Weak-kneed, he passed a trembling hand 
over his incredulous eyes; with the courage of despair, he 
feebly pinched himself. Then for sixty sickening seconds 
he closed his eyes and pressed both hands over his ears. 
But when he took his hands away and opened his terrified 
eyes, the exquisitely-seductive melody, wind-blown from 
the water, thrilled him in every fiber; his wild gaze fell 
upon a distant, glittering shape—white-armed, golden- 
haired, fish-tailed, slender body glittering with silvery 
scales. 

The low, rippling wash of the tide across the pebbly 
shore was in his ears; the salt wind was in his throat. He 
saw the sun flash on golden comb and mirror, as her snowy 
fingers caressed the splendid masses of her hair; her song 
stole sweetly seaward as the wind veered. 

A terrible calm descended upon him. 

“This is interesting,’ he said aloud. 

A sickening wave of terror swept him, but he straight- 
ened up, squaring his shoulders. 

“‘T may as well face the fact,” he said, “that I, Henry 
Kingsbury Gray, of Pebble Point, Northport, Long 
Island, and recently in my right mind, am now, this very 
moment, looking at a—a mermaid in Long Island Sound!” 

He shuddered; but he was sheer pluck all through. 
Teeth might chatter, knees smite together, marrow turn 
cold; nothing on earth or Long Island could entirely 
stampede Henry Kingsbury Gray, of Pebble Point. 


ce “Three or Four Nice Men Have Thought They Were in Love With Me, 
and I Wouldn’t Take Anything for the— Experience” 


- zr ~ are in Long Island. 
“¥ : . Zz 
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His clutch on his self-control in any real crisis 
never slipped; his mental steering-gear never 
gave way. Again his pallid lips moved in speech: 

““The—thing—to—do,” he said very slowly 
and deliberately, “is to swim out and—and 
touchit. Ifit dissolves into nothing I’ll probably 
feel better sh 

He began to remove coat, collar and shoes, 
forcing himself to talk calmly all the while. 

“The thing to do,’”’ he went on dully, “78 to 
swim over there and get a look at it. Of course, 
it isn’t really there. As for drowning—it really 
doesn’t matter. In the midst of life we 
And, if it 7s there 


” 


—Ic-c-can c-capture it for the B-B-Bronx 

Reason tottered; it revived, however, as he 
plunged into the waters of Oyster Bay and 
struck out, silent as a sea-otter, for the shim- 
mering shape on the ruddy rocks. 


Flavilla was rehearsing with all her might; 
her white throat swelled with the music she 
poured forth to the sky and sea; her pretty 
fingers played with the folds of burnished hair; 
her gilded hand-mirror flashed. She gently beat 
time with her tail. So thoroughly, so earnestly, 
did she enter into the spirit of the siren she was represent- 
ing that, at moments, she almost wished some fisherman 
might come into view—just to see whether he’d really 
go overboard after her. 

However, audacious as her vagrant thoughts might be, 
she was entirely unprepared to see a human head, made 
sleek by sea-water, emerge from the floating weeds almost 
at her feet. 

“Goodness,” she said faintly, and attempted to rise. 
But her fish-tail fettered her. 

“‘ Are you real!” gasped Gray. 

CNV Ch smn ATe SVOUloa: 

‘“‘Great James!’’ he half-shouted, half-sobbed, “are you 
human?” 

“V-very. Are you?” 

He clutched at the weedy rock and dragged himself up. 
For a moment he lay breathing fast, water dripping from 
his soaked clothing. Once he feebly touched the glittering 
fish-tail that lay on the rock beside him. It quivered, but 
needle and thread had been at work there; he drew a 
deep breath and closed his eyes. 

When he opened them again she was looking about for 
a likely place to launch herself into the bay; in fact, she 
had already started to glide toward the water; the scrap- 
ing of the scales aroused him, and he sat up. 

“T heard singing,’’ he said dreamily, ‘‘and I climbed a 
tree and saw—you! Do you blame me for trying to 
corroborate a thing like you?” 

“You thought I was a real one?” 

“‘T thought that I thought I saw a real one.” 

She looked at him hopefully. 

“Tell me, did my singing compel you to swim out here?” 

“T don’t know what compelled me.” 

“But you were compelled?” 

““T—it seems so ut 

“‘Q-h!” Flushed, excited, laughing, she clasped her 
hands under her chin and gazed at him. 

““To think,” she said softly, ‘‘that you believed me to 
be a real siren, and that my beauty and my singing actu- 
ally did lure you to my rock! Isn’t it exciting?” 

He looked at her, then turned red: 

“Yes, it is,’ he said. 

Hands still clasped together tightly beneath her rounded 
chin, she surveyed him with intense interest. He was 
at a disadvantage; the 
sleek, half-drowned ap- 
pearance which a man 
has who emerges from 
a swim does not exhibit 
him at his best. 

But he had a deeper 
interest for Flavilla; her 
melody and loveliness 
had actually lured him 
across the water to the 
peril of her rocks; this 
human being, this man 
creature, seemed to be, 
in a sense, hers. 

“Please fix your 
hair,” she said, handing 
him her comb and mir- 
ror. 

“My hair?” 

“Certainly. I want 
to look at you.” 

He thought her re- 
quest rather extraordi- 
nary, but he sat up and 
with the aid of the 
mirror scraped away at 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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RESTORING PLAY-ACTING TO ITS OLD ESTATE 


occupying an entire city block, a theatre is rapidly 


(J cceunving an « Central Park from the west, and 
rising—by far the most beautiful and imposing 


edifice of its kind in the English-speaking world. It is 
being built by an association of citizens of New York, 
prominent among whom one finds the names of Vanderbilt, 
Morgan, Mackay, Kahn, Gould and Astor; 


siderations. They call their theatre the New Theatre; 
but the idea it represents is older by far than our nation. 

At the latest anniversary of the founding of Harvard 
the freshmen bore a transparency with the legend: ‘250 
years the University has waited for Us!’’ For these 
freshmen of the New Theatre the world has waited even 
longer. The reason why the New Theatre is new is at once 
curious and painful. 

Of all modern races ours was the first to produce great 
comedy, great tragedy and great drama—and great acting 
of all three. Throughout the world Shakespeare has been 
recognized for centuries as the transcendent genius of 
mankind. Yet of all modern races ours is the only one 
which has, until now, failed to foster the drama as a means 
of uplifting the people and providing them with wholesome 
enjoyment. To find out why this is so we shall have to 
look back at the very movement which paved the way for 
those college freshmen. The selfsame Puritans who made 
our educational system one of the most efficient in the 
world dwarfed our gigantic drama in its cradle. 

Under Elizabeth and James, the movement which 
centred in Shakespeare had arisen and developed all its 
mighty force. The leading theatres enjoyed the pro- 
tection of nobility, even royalty. Shakespeare’s company, 
beginning under the patronage of the celebrated Earl of 
Leicester, was always the most popular, as well 
as the ablest artistically; and under James it 
became the King’s Players. A trivial record, which 
time has mercifully spared, gives us a vivid picture 
of the royal patronage of the drama. In a procession 
which accompanied the King from the Tower of London 
to Westminster, Shakespeare and eight of his fellow- 
players marched in scarlet cloaks—each cut out of four 
yards and a half of cloth paid for by the royal exchequer. 
To the modern mind this picture of the mightiest of 
human intellects in the train of one of the most fatuous 
provokes an ironic smile. Yet the promise it holds out 
is a glorious one—the promise of a national protection 
of the drama. 


The Subsidized Theatres of Europe 


ie FRANCE, a generation later, a similar promise was 
made—and fulfilled. Moliére, like Shakespeare, was a 
man of the people, and gave his genius to the nation as a 
whole. And, like Shakespeare, he gained recognition from 
the state in the person of his sovereign—the ‘Grand 
Monarque,’’ Louis XIV. In France the art of the drama 
became more and more highly 
prized, more and more carefully 
cherished. It has always been wel- 
comed as one of the most efficient 
means of education—of civilization. 
Out of Moliére’s company grew a 
great national institution, the 
Comédie Francaise, which has not 
only kept alive the traditions of its 
father, but also fostered every new 
dramatic movement of value. The 
only break in its history came with 
the French Revolution, and six 
years later it was reéstablished by 
Napoleon, as First Consul. Through 
Empire, Commune and Republic it 
has stood unshaken. 

When modern Germany first as- 
serted its genius, under Frederick 
the Great, it accepted Shakespeare 
as its model in drama; Lessing, 
Goethe and Schiller revered him and 
imitated him. But for its theatre 
Germany had to go to the House 
of Moliére. Austria, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, even Russia, each 
has now a theatre modeled on the 
Théatre Francais. 

With us, the brief triumph of the 
Puritan has meant, in the drama, 
the age-long triumph of the Philis- 
tine. In 1642, at the outbreak of 
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and their 
purpose, as they have announced, is to cultivate our 
drama as an art, independent of merely commercial con- 
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Winthrop Ames 


By JOHN CORBIN 


the civil wars that led to the beheading of Charles I, the 
Puritan Parliament forbade all “‘publike stage playes”’ 
as’ “too commonly expressing lascivious Mirth and 
Levitie.”” The actors tried to assert the right of their 
calling; and the result was a parliamentary order pro- 
claiming them “rogues, vagabonds and sturdy beggars.”’ 
Any one found witnessing a play was fined five shillings. 
The actors were punished by flogging. Finally, Parliament 
authorized the magistrates to pull down galleries and 
seats. The House of Shakespeare was wrecked by his 
own nation, of which he is the greatest glory. 

A pamphlet of the time, written by an actor who shows 
himself to have had an artistic appreciation of his calling, 
informs us that ‘‘that nurse of barbarism and beastlinesse, 
the Bear Garden,” was allowed to continue its bloody 
sports as usual. To the Puritans bear-baiting was the 
lesser evil. But in the end they suppressed it also. 
Macaulay remarks that what offended the Puritans was 
not the suffering of the bears, but the enjoyment of the 
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spectators. There was never a wittier saying, nor 
truer one. In three centuries we have scarcely come { 
realize that the public love of amusement may be or 
of the most powerful means of enlightenment—that th 
arts of civilization and humanity may be made as enjoy 
able as the arts of “barbarism and beastlinesse.”  __ 
With the Restoration, in 1660, plays were again allowe; 
But in the generation that had passed the dignifie. an 
noble tradition of Shakespeare had almost perished. H; 
plays were revived only fitfully, and in a mangled an 
vulgarized form. The ruling tastes of Charles II and hi 
court were those of France, where they had been living j 
exile. Moliére was then in the height of his career; by 
Louis XIV had not yet made of his ‘‘ House” a nation 
stitution. And Charles was not at alla ‘‘Grand Monarque. 
All he had learned in France was modish levity anda: 
sipation. The heart of the nation was still Puritan; anc 
far from learning to esteem dramatic art, it now foun 
reason to abhor it more deeply. F 


A Hopeful Outlook for the American Drama 


O-DAY the tradition of Puritanism is still so strong tha 
it is not possible, either in England or in America, t 
gain any national support for the theatre. Decades age 
with the Théatre Frangais as a text, Matthew Arnold wrote 
“The people will have the theatre; then make it a goo 
one. The theatre is irresistible; organize the theatre! 
Artistic leaders everywhere now recognize the force of hi 
plea. Again and again efforts have been made to induc 
Congress and Parliament to found a national theat 
All have been quite futile. A politician has nothing t 
gain in advocating dramatic art; he has much to los 
through the prejudices of his constituents. 4 
We are not, it is true, quite as narrow as ou 
forefathers. We liberally endow libraries, museum 
of science, of painting and of sculpture, sche 0 
music and of architecture. But the drama is th 
Cinderella of our arts. In the ashes of what it once wa 
it sits neglected. Still, in our hearts we despise wha’ 
makes our hearts rejoice. We cannot understand tha 
the drama is the greatest and most powerful of the art 
because it is the most popular. To Shakespeare as a poe 
to be read in solitude, or painfully philologized in th 
university, we give severe and formal homage. Bu 
Shakespeare as a dramatist we leave to the far fron 
tender mercies of the commercial manager. Se 
If it is the nature of fire to burn and of water to wet, s 
it is the nature of a play to be played. Being written fo 
actors and the stage, it never develops its full power t 
sway our minds and hearts except in the theatre. Bu 
how often do we see Shakespeare thus alive and vital’ 
To-day there is in England only one Shakespearian acto! 
of the first rank, Forbes Robertson, and he is distinguishec 
only in a single play, Hamlet. In America we have onl} 
Mr. Sothern and Miss Marlowe. In Germany anc 
Austria, thanks to their timely imitation of the Ho 
of Moliére, every city of note hai 
its artistic theatre, in which all thé 
great plays of Shakespeare are kep' 
constantly before the public—pre: 
cisely as those of Moliére are kep! 
before the public in France, Ir 
Stuttgart, Munich and Dresden, n¢ 
less than in Vienna and Berlin 
Shakespeare lives to-day in the lives 
of men as he has never lived amon; 
his own people since the Puritan 
flogged actors and wrecked the 
theatres. And it is mainly as a re: 
sult of this that the art of writing 
plays and acting them has reache 
a far higher plane on the Continen 
than with us. j 
How, then, is our drama to bring 
to our nation its messages of lov 
and of laughter, of beauty and 0 
tears? Only by the private efforts 01 
public-spirited men. The American 
citizen must do for himself what in 
France and Germany has been done 
by royalty. Ideally, the movemen 
to organize the theatre should begi 
with the masses. In New York the 
celebrated People’s Institute ha: 
long been working toward the 
foundation of a People’s Theatre. 
But it is no nearer than ever to the 
realization of its great ambition. 
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) insure excellence and stability requires, besides intelli- 
nceandambition, many millions of dollars. The project 
far beyond the means of the People’s Institute. 
Meantime, several efforts have been made by the well- 
do. Fifteen years ago it was generally believed that 
ere were plenty of good plays being written—that they 
we kept from the public by the ignorance of the com- 
srcial managers. An association of New Yorkers started 
1at they called The Theatre of Arts and Letters. The 
>» of this enterprise was much shorter than its name. 
| but two of its productions were flat failures, and these 
wre from men who had already been recognized by the 
mmercial stage—Brander Matthews and Clyde Fitch. 
r. Fitch’s offering, a one-act sketch, he later developed 
-o The Moth and the Flame. The Theatre of Arts and 
tters was a sincere effort to elevate the stage; but, in 
e phrase of a critic of the time, its elevator broke. 

Those who have had experience with the unproduced 
vywright know only too well that few pieces of real merit 
J sooner or later to be produced—and probably none of 
y real popular appeal fails. A popular play is a gold 
ne, and gold mines do not lie around loose on Broadway. 
1e boot is, in fact, on quite the other foot. The past two 
eades have seen a phenomenal increase in the number 
playhouses. This has been in part due to increasing 
pular appetite for the theatre and in part to the rivalries 
opposing factions of managers. The one great need has 
en for plays to keep the theatres open. An enormous 
mber of crude and vapid efforts see the footlights yearly. 
haps the most important function of the metropolitan 
tics has been to contribute the ‘‘deep damnation”’ 
essary to their “taking 
'” The managers call them 
e Death Watch; but those 
whose expiration they assist 
a, as a rule, enemies of art 
d of the public. 

The fate of this theatre 
anged the character of the 
vance, but did not check it. 
m years ago the foremost 
iglish critic of the drama, 
illiam Archer, delivered a lec- 
rehere advocating a National 
ieatre on the lines of the 
1éAtre Francais. Since then 
has been recognized that the 
ekbone of any artistic ad- 
nee must be a stock com- 
ny, playing not only new 
ays but the great classics of 
_ time. 

Five years later an associa- 
m was formed among the 
iding New York playwrights 
d their friends which labored 
promote what they called a 
ational Art Theatre. They 
ade eloquent speeches at 
iblic dinners. They issued 
| official organ for the pro- 
ulgation of their ideas. But 
ey also failed to get the nec- 
sary financial backing. By 
id by the National Art 
leatre Bulletin was seen no 
ore. Some one asked one of the leaders how they were 
‘tting on. “Oh, very well,” he answered. ‘‘ For example, 
Yve done all the talking.’ 

{But the world did not stop thinking and hoping. In 
3w York a movement was slowly taking form toward 
iat was more modestly called a New Theatre. In 
licago the idea was pushed more vigorously. For a 
iile it seemed that here also the West was to prove more 
‘vanced than the East. But the founders quite failed to 
alize the magnitude of their task. Their entire capital 
4s some thirty thousand dollars. They had only a make- 
‘ift theatre, and they could not afford to secure actors of 
e first rank. They could not even afford time. Many 
‘od actors whom they might have secured were tied up by 
ntracts with commercial managers. The director began 
th rather raw recruits, and was unable before the open- 
% to drill them into an efficient company. Moreover, he 
‘s unfortunate in the plays he and the founders chose. 
ete was a considerable proportion of “‘advanced” and 
iterary” pieces from the Continent, the tone of which 
1s not only foreign but depressing, even morbid. 
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The Right Man for Director 


HE founders themselves seem to have been the first to 
) realize the failure of their New Theatre. They gave their 
‘kets to their friends, who gave them to the cook, who 
ve them to the butcher’s boy. When the butcher’s boy 
W what was offered he shrieked and fled. The most 
ominent seats in the house were empty night after 
sht. A blight was cast on the whole enterprise which 
ed it before the season ended. 
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The promoters of the New Theatre in New York had 
foreseen the futility of these various attempts and held 
aloof from them. Together with complex and far-reaching 
benefits, they realized there were almost equally complex 
and far-reaching difficulties. Especially they knew that to 
insure success not thousands were needed but millions. 
Yet they never ceased pointing out the artistic sins of the 
commercial system and urging the advantages of a well- 
organized stock company. 

There was already in New York a valuable object-lesson. 
The German-speaking population is larger than in any 
city of the world except Berlin, and possibly Vienna, and 
it supports a German theatre of the type familiar in all the 
cities of the Fatherland. Here Shakespeare, Schiller and 
Goethe are played turn about with the latest problem 
play, light operaand farce; and much of thestage manage- 
ment and acting is superlatively good. For a decade and 
more a number of critics used the German theatre to club 
a sense of the situation into the heads of the public. Our 
managing editors often demurred at giving it so much 
space. To them what happened in the dingy little play- 
house far downtown was scarcely news at all. But we 
never stopped, short of a positive command. Little by 
little the German theatre became a familiar delight to 
the leaders in fashion and intelligence. 

The director, Heinrich Conried, became widely known 
as the most artistic manager in the country. The fact was 
that he imported his actors from the artistic theatres at 
home—even the acting versions of his plays, down to the 
minutest stage direction. Far from creating the German 
theatre, he merely transplanted it. But no emphasis was 
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laid on that. When the Metropolitan Opera was in need 
of a director, Herr Conried, though neither a musician nor 
a musical impresario, was chosen. 

Herr Conried began life as a scene-shifter in the mag- 
nificent Hofburg Theatre of Vienna, and alone among the 
business men of the American dramatic world had a 
knowledge of and a reverence for the majestic traditions 
that had grown out of the House of Moliére. He had 
always warmly advocated and passionately believed in 
the possibilities of an English theatre on similar lines. It 
is probable that when he accepted his operatic post he 
regarded it partly as a means toward the founding of the 
New Theatre. Certainly it was he who induced the gentle- 
men who for years have given New York its opera to 
embark in a similarly princely enterprise in behalf of the 
drama. The playhouse which he projected, and which is 
now rapidly rising, will cost in the neighborhood of two 
million dollars. 

He was not destined to become its first director. The 
success of Oscar Hammerstein at the Manhattan Opera 
House showed that Mr. Conried’s reputation as an alert, 
artistic manager had been exaggerated. Moreover, his 
health gave way. His, however, is the credit—the eternal 
credit, be it hoped—of setting the enterprise afoot on the 
only scale likely to bring success. 

The next candidate for the directorship was Mr. Gran- 
ville Barker, a young Englishman whose productions are 
said to be the most artistic of their kind in London. And 
now a new difficulty materialized. Mr. Conried’s plans 
for the theatre were on the classical proportions of the 
Hofburg Theatre and the Frangais. But since these 
houses were built the drama has become realistic —smaller 
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in scale and more intimate; the companies at both of them 
are complaining that for the more modern plays they 
require a smaller auditorium. Mr. Barker is the most 
modern of the moderns—the exponent of Ibsen, Haupt- 
mann, Maeterlinck and their English followers. In 
London he is known as ‘‘Shaw’s boy.”’ His idea of a stage 
is a drawing-room with one wall knocked out—toward 
the audience seated in another drawing-room. When he 
saw the imposing proportions of the New Theatre he fled 
back to London in dismay. 

Clearly, both Mr. Conried and Mr. Barker were, from 
the point of view of the ideal of the foundation, extremists. 
The problem was to get a manager and a theatre which 
would give both the classics and modern plays without 
loss to either. Somehow Shaw and Shakespeare must 
be reconciled. But where was the director to be found 
capable of accomplishing this? 


Experimenting in Artistic Management 


HE New Theatre idea was also at work in Boston. 
No single fact is more hopeful than this, that in all our 
cities the leaders in the world of art harbor an old and 
deep dissatisfaction with the prevailing conditions in the 
drama. The head of the Boston movement was Mr. 
Winthrop Ames, and so far as was known he was the only 
man in the English-speaking world capable of carrying the 
enterprise to success. 

In Boston, his position, as regards both wealth and 
family, is precisely that of the New York founders. As 
a Harvard undergraduate he made.a special study of 
the drama; and after graduat- 
ing he returned to exhaust the 
dramatic instruction offered by 
the university. Yet, though 
his interests are primarily ar- 
tistic, he is least of allacademic 
orfaddish. He has no theories 
about the unproduced play- 
wright, no desire to force the 
plays of the Continent upon 
the American public. His defi- 
nition of a classic is Goethe’s 
—a play which, after a hun- 
dred years, remains alive and 
welcome to the public. If you 
ask which he prefers, Shaw 
or Shakespeare, he answers, 
“Both!” 

Though several times a mil- 
lionaire, he had no idea of 
throwing away money on an 
inexperienced manager—even 
though that manager were 
himself. He has the ancient 
Yankee idealism—and also the 
ancient Yankee shrewdness. 
Before founding a theatre to 
the glory of antiquity and pos- 
terity, he wanted to know how 
tickets are sold, what theat- 
rical printing costs, how to buy 
costumes and scenery, and how 
to make them most effective in 
the mingling of white lights 
with blue and amber. He 
wanted to know how to engage actors, how and when to 
“fire” them. He wanted to learn how to make capital 
instead of chaos out of the vanity of a leading actress 
and the conceit of a leading man. He wanted to know 
what it is in the writing of a scene that makes it act well, 
and just how far you can trust the heart of an audience 
and its intelligence. And so, instead of rushing into 
artistic management, he and one or two associates rented 
a cheap theatre in an unfashionable part of Boston, the 
Castle Square, and started a popular stock company of 
the well-known type. 

For four years he submitted to the heartbreaking régime 
of matinée and evening performances and a_ weekly 
change of bill. His productions ranged from Our Boys 
and Caste to The Merchant of Venice and Hamlet. 
When he gave an actor a Shakespearian part to study he 
gave him a selection of the best critical interpretations to 
read. He did not always give his public what he liked best, 
but, as far as he knew how, he gave it the best it was 
prepared to enjoy. He made the Castle Square the most 
artistic house of its kind in the country—and he made it 
pay expenses. Then, having learned about all such work 
had to teach him, he gave it up, purchased the site for a 
theatre to cost in the neighborhood of a million, and with 
an expert theatrical architect traveled for a year among 
the latest and best theatres of Europe, making exhaustive 
notes on the construction of no less than sixty-six of them. 

There was only one fly in his amber. The good people 
of modern Boston have more of the Yankee parsimony 
than of the Yankee idealism. They were rather backward 
in subscribing for seats, and sometimes when they had 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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“Of All Her Legion of Nieces an’ Nephews, Charlie it was She Liked the Best’’ 


they liked Aunt Breckenridge,” 

said the Colonel, stopping at his 
first cigar because it was Sunday even- 
ing. ‘‘She was one of the finest old war-horses of good 
works and straight theology that ever charged a line of false 
doctrine, or snorted high challenge under the battlements 
of Beelzebub. Nor did she snort in challenge, either, so 
much as in contempt! Sirs, if the Adversary had ever 
ventured to come up against her she’d have had him off 
the premises an’ breakin’ for cover mighty quick. 

“T reckon, too, that havin’ neither husband nor children 
it was only nature for her to act the way she did and give 
the most of her time to lookin’ after her nephews an’ 
nieces. She was good to them, too. She couldn’t treat 
them well enough. If she bossed them it was for their 
own best interests. An’ when you stop to consider how 
naturally perverse an’ wrong-headed the younger genera- 
tion always is, she had a most wide-extendin’ charity. 

“Tt was charity, moreover, in both senses of the word. 
Maybe for her misfortune the dear old girl had been left a 
little prope’ty of her own—the old place an’ a few 
thousand dollars in ready money to keep it fenced 
with. And that ready money she regarded, as a 
matter of co’se, as somethin’ just intrusted to her 
to giveaway! I reckon it was about the readiest 
ready money ever disseminated south of Coving- 
ton. When one of her brother Cal’s girls married, 
it went without sayin’ that she, Aunt B, was to 
be allowed to set her up in clothes an’ furnishin’s. 
And as fast as Clay Conkey’s or her sister J’n Ann 
Townley’s boys could follow each other over to 
Richmond to law or medical school, why, as nothin’ 
but her right an’ privilege in the matter, she sup- 
plied the money. As she might have said herself, 
‘If I didn’t supply it, who would? For none o’ 
the rest o’ them have any.’ And for the same 
reason, or lack of it, by degrees they all got to 
have the feelin’ that what Aunt B had was sort 
of naturally inexhaustible. 

“Well, no need to say that that couldn’t go on 
forever. And in the end even she had to come 
to see it—when neither her bankbook nor her 
little, old, red lacquer cashbox would let her see 
anything else. But she wasn’t confessin’ her 
shame to the world. What she did was to go up 
to Lexington under color of standin’ godmother to 
another Bixby babe, and put a mortgage on her 
prope’ty! Of co’se you couldn’t say that she 
really knew what she was doin’. As she saw it, 
she was honorin’ those Lexington trust people to 
permit them to advance money—pa’ticularly 
so comparatively triflin’ a sum—on that place of 
hers. Wasn’t it straight-descended Breckenridge 
land, to say nothin’ more about it? 

“And that started her again with almost as 
much as she’d had any time in the last two years. 
Granted, she’d have to pay back a little, with 
interest, every three months or so. But, sho’, 
with all the rest clear, no cause to worry whatever! 
Inside three weeks she was doin’ what she’d been 
honin’ to do since New Year’s—settin’ her nephew, 
Charlie Breckenridge, up in business again. 

“‘T’ve said that she had a most wide-extendin, 
charity. And whatshe’d been doin’ for this Charlie 


AN there were reasons enough why 
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boy might well have been put in as ane oe ‘B’ an’ 
‘C’ in standin’ proof of that.. When he was a little shaver 
he’d been what you’dcallalimb. Manyan’ many’sthetime 
he’drun for Aunt B’s to save himself a lickin’. And, grown 
up, he was a bigger limb! He had the brains of his family, 
an’ good nature enough for all outdoors. But for gettin’ 
along without work, an’ stirrin’ up natural old Satan ! 
By this time, too, he was past twenty-five, but no more 
responsible than as if he’d never got into long trousers. 
If he’d been through for law at Richmond, nothin’ had 
ever been able to get him to practice. You’d said he’d only 
learned his law so as to experiment in the ways there was 
of puttin’ himself on the wrong side of it. Oh—savin’ that 
he was always a gentleman, of co’se—he was sho’ the 
Breckenridge black sheep. And no one knew that better 
than Aunt B did herself. But no matter. Of all her 
legion of nieces an’ nephews, Charlie it was she liked the 


“*Not Only Arguin’ for Lotteries, but Fetchin’ Your 
Arguments From the Scriptures!’”’ 


best. And, as said before, inside thre 
weeks she had his sign out. 

“Tt was supposed to be a land offic 
Dew NUN business he’d opened up, this time 
And along then, too, there was consid’able of a boom i 
town, because of the two new railroads connectin’ aboy 
there, on the river. It should have been a right good tim 
for cuttin’ up and sellin’ land. But this here worthle: 
Charlie, it seemed like he needed all the lands that com 
into his hands to sow more wild oats on. I calculate tha 
for every township map an’ roll of surveyor’s paper i 
that stand-up desk of his, there was never a day when ther 
wasn’t fifteen dead bottles in the cupboard under it. Ar 
as for any business cards he might have around, they wer 
never less than two inches deep beneath the sort with th 
round corners an’ the white-faced kings an’ queens on then 

“Yet the thing that Aunt B couldn’t in no wise stan 
for was this. More because his dad had accused him 
doin’ it than for anything else, Charlie had taken t 
carryin’ a line of lottery tickets. I don’t know as he eye 
sold a whole one all the time he had them. And it jus 
kept him busy rememberin’ to send them bac 
on time, if he wasn’t to have to buy ’em in him 
self. But he let on that he was makin’ a heap o 
money out of that agency work of his. And 
reckon, too, he paid himself in the fun he got ou 
of gettin’ Aunt B layin’ into him over it. 

“Mind, I want you to know that he was mos 
mighty fond of her. Certain as Sunday evenir 
came, up there with the old dame you could b 
sure to find him spendin’ it. Never was a girl i 
town got grip enough on him to switch him o} 
from that. He used to call it his private wa, 
of goin’to church. . But, any time Aunt ] 
didn’t begin about the lottery business of her 
self, he’d manage to think up some way to se 
her goin’! 

“* Aunt,’ he’d say, sittin’ back from table witl 
a face as long as an experience meetin’, ‘I’ve bee! 
doin’ a lot of thinkin’ lately, about what you wer 
sayin’ last time I was here, and I made fist t 
borrow a Bible an’ look up what Agag an’ Shime 
an’ Abimelech have to say about lottery sellin’ 
and, Lawd, I hate to tell you for fear of hurtin 
your feelings. But, Aunt, they’re all of them dea 
again’ you. So far as I can study it out there’ 
nothin’ those lads were more given to, fron 
Genesis to Jerusalem, than the drawin’ of lots 
Look at the way they divided up the land 0 
Israel. Look at the Levites: didn’t they get up: 
reg’lar out-an’-outer of a lottery, with old Kin 
David to draw for’em? Take Joshua, too, didn’ 
he cast lots, down in Shiloh? An’ then, why, ther 
was old Lot himself ; 

“By that time Aunt B she’d be under a steam 
pressure of a thousand to the inch. An’ ‘Charli 
Breckenridge!’ she’d let go. ‘Ain’t you—ain’ 
you askared for yourself? Not only arguin’ fo 
lotteries, but fetchin’ your arguments from thi 
Scriptures! I tell you, my lad, you—you—yol 
wouldn’t dast to do it in a thunderstorm!’ 

‘An’ Charlie, he’d go back to town tickle 
enough to hold him for another week. Maybe 
too, next Sunday, he’d let her take him to churel 
in earnest. And then all the Jeremiah in her woul 
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t tangled up in the motherly tender. I reckon her heart 
1s about as fine an’ simple an old root-knot of bittersweet 
was ever grown in that part of Kaintucky. 
« An’ so it went on till one day it came that for the best 
reasons the lottery business didn’t look as funny to 
narlie. He’d gone down river to help entertain a gentle- 
an from Bowling Green. And there’d been consid’able 
amantime. The result was that he didn’t get back to 
s office till next day afternoon. And one of the first 
ings his eyes lit on when he did get back was a little 
ckage of tickets—three in part and one uncut—that 
ould have been returned South to headquarters at 
test by the first mail that morning; and not havin’ been 
returned, beyond any doubt whatever they’d be 
ecked off against Charlie’s account as sold. Even at his 
ent’s price he stood to lose somethin’ like seventy dollars. 
od for the next half hour he sat rubbin’ up his back hair 
’ lookin’ sho’ foolish. If he sold lottery tickets he’d 
ver before kept any out for his own use. He knew a 
sht too much about the chance you get with them. 
“T say he sat there lookin’ sho’ foolish for the next 
lf-hour. But there was Tilson blood in him. ‘If aman 
n git into a hole there’s your proof that 
kin git owt of it ag’in,’ as old Grandy 
lson used to say himself; an’ Charlie was 
edead spit of him. And by the end of the 
ur a grin begins to work out around his 
+ eye, an’ ‘Why, ya-as,’ he says, ‘Sho’! 
a-as, of co’se! Now I remember about 
ese here tickets. Seemed like I must have 
d some idea in keepin’ them around this 
uy. These here tickets are the tickets I got 
sell to Aunt B!’ 
“ And, leavin’ himself unshaved, he puts 
.a black stock, takes the road out of town, 
’ climbs the hill to the old place, head 
wn an’ arms draggin’ just about as if he’d 
en followin’ a hearse. 
“She met him half-way down the piazza. 
” ‘Charlie!’ she says, ‘whatever in the 
tion has been an’ taken you?’ 
“© Aunt,’ he says, ‘I reckon I been served 
y notice to turn over a new leaf.’ 
“Well, by this time Aunt Breckenridge, 
e’s had a lot of experience of Charlie. An’ 
Vhatever it is,’ she tells herself, ‘I’m not 
in’ to let him jool me.’ An’ she gets out her 
ees an’ adjusts ’em, an’ takes a good, long, 
art-searchin’ look at him. 
“But he stood it as if he hadn’t noted 
at she was lookin’ in his direction. 
“An’ then—‘ Son,’ she says, ‘tell me right 
tt what it was—a dream?’ 
“«Supposin’ I told you I’d seen the ghost 
Armless Solomon?’ he says. 
An’, Lawd, anybody that saw the ghost 
Armless Solomon!—Shucks, it was doubt- 
| if they was goin’ to get even the chance 
repent! 
“*Oh, I wish it had been a dream,’ he 
ys; ‘an’, before I cant another bottle— 
fore I turn another card i 
“Charles !’ she says, spreadin’ herself out 
erhim likea benediction. ‘Charles /—even 
you are a-foolin’ me : 
“*T know,’ he says, ‘I’m goin’ to be power- 
| laughed at ——’ 
“*Taughed at! Laughed at!’ she says. 
et’em laugh! Be proud an’ rejoice to hear 
n laugh!’ 
““4n’ as for those cussed lottery tickets,’ 
says, ‘if I ever tetch another of them! Of 
’se I'll have to sell what I got on me now, 
it once they’re gone an’ quit with ; 
“Well, when he’d said that—an’ when her 
md had seized the fact that he had those 
‘kets right there with him—if anything on earth was 
re, it was sure that they were never goin’ to see outside 
ylight again. 
“At first she was for havin’ him hold them right in a 
ndle an’ burn them for a cleansin’ sacrifice. But —— 
“But, no—oh, Lawdy, no,’ he tells her, ‘he can’t do 
at. He owes Hickson for those clothes he’s sittin’ in,’ 
tells her, ‘an’ Willis three months’ keep for that black 
hnnie horse of his. As a mere matter of payin’ his 
bts—in common honesty,’ he says, ‘he’s forced to 
ilize on them.’ 
An’ then there was only one thing for it. Her eyes had 
gun to turn toward that little, red lacquer strong-box of 
rsalready. An’ yet the time had come again when she 
t she couldn’t rightly afford it. 
“She wasn’t sayin’ nothin’ to any one, of co’se; but 
‘another month it did sho’ look as if she was goin’ to be 
nched for ready money as bad as ever. There’d been 
nes when the thought of that was makin’ her nothin’ 
's than nervous. 
“Why, Aunt,’ says Charlie, ‘you look at me as if I was 
ectin’ you to buy those tickets.’ 
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*** An’ so I will,’ she says, ‘if there’s no other way of 
managin’ it. But the Lawd knows there’s reasons enough 
why I hadn’t ought to do it. Aw, now, lovin’s, you ain’t 
a-foolin’ me?’ 

“And if he puts hand on heart over it, that’s only 
because, as I’ve tried to make plain, like everybody else, 
he’d naturally got into the way of thinkin’ of Aunt B as if 
she had the money of Hetty Green. This, too, in his 
favor: he lets her see only that whole ticket and one of 
the parts, they bein’ enough at retail to cover what he’s 
due to pay in at wholesale on themall. . . . 

“Once they were hers, of co’se she was right for burnin’ 
them now herself. Yet no, on second thoughts, she won’t. 
A new Charlie’s goin’ to date from that day afternoon. 
An’ she leafs them away among some old !ove-letters of 
hers that nobody knew she had, to be a remembrancer for 
all time to come. 

“And Charlie, he goes back home that night tellin’ 
himself that takin’ into account size, quality an’ com- 
pleteness, as a joke on the old girl he reckons he has a 
right to feel that he’s established a new record. He does 
make up his mind to get that seventy back to her somehow. 


““*Oh, Charlie Boy, You Find Me Sittin’ in a Heap o’ Trouble!’” 


But he well knows that it’s the do that’s goin’ to bring her 
up just a-rarin’. When, next Sunday, or maybe the Sun- 
day after, he’ll break it to her, he can see her just rise 
mouth open, an’ lose her specs in her rush to get at him, 
an’ wool him till neither of them can speak any more! 
‘An’, to think,’ he’ll tell her, ‘how it’d look if anybody else 
heard of you buyin’ lottery tickets!’ He’ll have to tax 
her another fifty for not lettin’ it get any further! 

“Yet that next Sunday came, an’ the Sunday after, 
and she didn’t just seem to be in the right condition 0’ 
mind for it. Week after, too, she went up to see the Lex- 
ington Bixbys again. An’ the next, she said she didn’t 
know as she felt right well. So Charlie had to decide that 
he’d have to hold that joke from her a little longer. 

‘He was still holdin’ it from her when, one Tuesday 
mornin’, he opens his Despatch. An’ there, spread out 
over two top columns, were the figures for the last drawin’. 
He reads ’em—reads ’em again—and his fingers begin to 
get the shakes so he can hardly get his memo book out of 
his pocket. . . . Aunt B hadn’t drawed the capital 
prize, but she’d drawed the second, for fifty thousand — 
and with her whole ticket, at that! 
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‘‘Well, he don’t know where that puts him. It’s long 
enough before he can even get his mental breath for it. 
But he was game when he did. He just ketches himself 
one clip on the jaw, an’, ‘This was due you!’ he says; 
‘it was due an’ overdue. An’ I reckon the question now 
is how to get at the blessed old girl to make her keep it. 
The first an’ most dang’ous thing is to get her safely told!’ 

“And with that, right away for Aunt B’s he starts. 
‘Blim blam you, too, for your smartness, Charlie Brecken- 
ridge!’ he says, his feelin’s gettin’ away from him ina sort 
of final groan as he makes her gate. ‘How d’you know but 
what you could ’a’ used some of that fifty thousand?’ 

“He hadn’t any chance to tell her, not at first. He 
could see in a minute that Aunt B had been cryin’—an’ 
cryin’ for a day an’ a night! 

““Why, Aunt,’ he says—‘Aunt !’ 

** An’, ‘Oh, Charlie boy,’ she answers him, ‘you find me 
sittin’ in a heap o’ trouble!’ 

«Trouble! In a heap o’ trouble! Now, whatever 
trouble was it possible for Aunt B to get into?’ 

““«Oh,’ she says, ‘they’ll all of them know soon enough, 
an’ I reckon I might as well start with tellin’ you. Two 
or three years ago, up at Lexington, I had to 
go into some little business dealin’s—some 
business dealin’s over raisin’ money. An’ at 
the time it was all just as straightforward, 
an’ as simple. But now—oh, darlin’, one o’ 
their people was up here yesterday, an’ if you 
could have heard how he talked tome! Oh, 
if what they say ain’t just lettin’ on ; 

“Tchek! Not much lacks for her to be 
gettin’ right hysterical. 

*“* Aunt!’ says Charlie, ‘what you—what 
you gettin’ at? A little more an’ [’ll think 
you been puttin’ a mortgage on yourself!’ 

““* An’, my dear, darlin’ boy,’ she says, ‘I 
reckon that’s just what I been a-doin’! Some 
of it your prope’ty, too, as set down legally 
in my will the week I got it! Oughtn’t that 
to keep them from tetchin’ it, alone? But 
you know about law, an’ maybe I’d best just 
let you see their papers for yourself.’ 

‘* An’ out of her red lacquer box she brings 
what don’t need to be unfolded to show itself 
fora mortgage. It was a mortgage, too, that, 
as values were in that end of the town, was 
good to swallow the old place just in one 
first gulp! Soasecond time that day Charlie 
sits there tryin’ to get back his mental breath. 

“ And, of co’se, that reminds him of what 
he’d lost his breath over the first time, an’ 
what he’d come up there to tell her in the 
beginnin’. 

“Well, there was just one thing to do, to 
sit an’ hold her old hands so she’ll have to 
listen, an’ tell her it all, right now. . . . 

**An’ when he’s finished, for a minute it 
leaves them both without a word. 

“Oh, Charlie—Charlie, son!’ she cries, 
an’ just lets the tears run. ‘Oh, you ain’t 
a-foolin’ me again, now—just because you 
find me ketched this way?’ An’,‘Oh,I don’t 
reckon I ought to take it. I don’t reckon I 
can!’ 

** An’ then, when he tries to say somethin’ 
to put a laugh into it, for if he can’t laugh 
he’s sho’ goin’ to do somethin’ else—‘ Oh, 
son, it ain’t anything to joke about,’ she 
says; ‘it’s somethin’ to pray over.’ 

‘‘And down there she goes on her knees, 
and, her hand clutchin’ cold to his, she takes 
him with her. And, as soon as she can speak 
for cryin’, she starts in to tell just how it’d 
been about that mortgage. . . . 

*“«She’d only intended it as a tempo’ary 
matter, along of her havin’ to have a little 
ready money just for the time bein’. When J’n Ann’s 
Elizabeth had gone an’ married up that way, it’d ketched 
her never lookin’ for it. An’ she’d had to have a little, 
too, for Bent’s boy to pay his fees an’ get him a few clothes 
so he could go to college lookin’ a Breckenridge. An’ then 
she’d had to have so much more for Charlie, there beside 
her, to set him up in his land office; because he hadn’t felt 
himself just fitted for the law, an’ so he’d never really 
had a chance before.’ 

““An’ that fetched Charlie. If his fun, an’ Aunt B’s 
belief in him, meant such hours for her as this! ; 

““* An’ it wasn’t,’ Aunt B’s goin’ onagain—‘it wasn’t as if 
she’d been careless an’ free an’ spendthrift with that 
money, an’ puttin’ it on herself. She could just show how 
she’d used every cent of it. An’, oh Lawd,’ she says, just 
hungerin’, ‘if You been an’ fixed that lottery business just 
to come in this way an’ help me out—if, now, it’d be all 
right for me to take half an’ make Charlie here teke the 
other half?’ 

“Well, when Charlie gets to his feet again he’s still most 
almighty shaken; there’s a change in him that extends 

(Concluded on Page 36) 
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PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY 13, 1909 


The Puzzle of the Stockholders 


UITE interesting in what it does not disclose is the 

list of railroad stockholders which the Interstate 

Commerce Commission has prepared. Some of it is per- 
feetly plain. 

The 86,401 shares of Pennsylvania standing in the name 
of H. C. Frick mean that Mr. Frick owns so much stock 
of that road. Anybody who knows his A B C’s can 
read that. 

To read further requires an increasing degree of skill. 
For example, 1,076,180 shares of Burlington stand in the 
name of a New York trust company. This means that 
the stock is owned by the Great Northern and the 
Northern Pacific railroads. HE. H. Harriman is the owner 
of record of 1,056,950 shares of Southern Pacific, which, of 
course, means that the Oregon Railroad and Navigation 
Company is the legal, and the Union Pacific Railroad the 
actual, owner. The 702,125 shares of Rock Island -regis- 
tered in the name of a New York corporation really belong 
to a New Jersey corporation. 

Thus, in many cases, persons of some little experience, 
by merely glancing at the name in which the stock is 
registered, can tell at once to what other man or concern 
it really belongs. The more erudite can go further, dis- 
covering Mr. Rockefeller in the harmless disguise of John 
Smith, and Mr. Morgan under the innocent legal fiction of 
George Robinson. Some few men there are, perhaps, who 
could take the whole list of railroad stockholders, as they 
appear of record, and, with time and study, assign the 
principal holdings to their actual owners with approximate 
accuracy. 

The result would be useful to the assessor, but probably 
would serve no other public purpose. On the other hand, 
it would be decidedly injurious to those writers who like 
to set down, in tabular form, just how many hundreds of 
millions of various stocks this and that nabob owns. 


The Guilty With the Innocent 


OR an innocent man, who is able to engage competent 

counsel, our system of criminal law is the most favor- 
able in the world. It is also about the most favorable in 
the world for a guilty man who is able to engage com- 
petent counsel. The ‘‘contentious method,” which in 
England, and still more in the United States, leaves the 
trying of the case to opposing barristers, the court’s func- 
tion being simply to act as umpire between them, gives 
every opportunity to the accused. Add to this our almost 
unlimited right of appeal, upon both substantive and tech- 
nical points, and the conviction of an innocent man 
becomes as nearly impossible as human wit can make it. 
If the only object of society were to insure that no guilt- 
less man be convicted, the system would be practically 
perfect. 

Of course, society has an object on the other side— 
namely, to insure that guilty men are convicted; and on 
that side the grave weakness of our system appears. For 
some time the Dreyfus affair has been a standing example 
of what may happen when the court itself practically does 
the trying of the case; and several English instances have 
been held up as a warning that to limit the accused’s right 
of appeal may result in punishment of the innocent. On 
the other side of the account may be set down our scan- 
dalous ‘‘unwritten law” cases, both North and South, 
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and our lynchings, which are often defended, especially 
in the South, on the ground that society cannot tolerate 
the intervention of the contentious lawyer, with his 
unlimited cross-examinations, postponements, demurrers 
and appeals. 

Lawyers often say that we cannot have such complete 
security for the innocent without the accompanying meas- 
ure of security for the guilty. On that point, perhaps, lay 
opinion is not so certain. Security for the innocent cannot 
be absolutely perfect when murder goes unpunished. 


Seasoning the Senate 


Te Senate seems to be approaching something in the 
nature of a crisis. Burton supplants Foraker. Root 
sits on Platt’s doorstep politely waiting for the moving- 
van. Depew has had notice to quit. Cummins takes 
Allison’s seat. New men are coming in, and threatening 
to come in, on every hand. 

Now, it is a fundamental rule of the Senate that the new 
man shall have nothing todo. That body doesn’t consider 
him a real Senator until he has served several years. 
Before that, he is merely taken on probation and assigned 
to the Committee on Icebergs, which sits in the coal-bin on 
the first warm Tuesday after Lent. At the beginning of 
his second term he is permitted to take off his overalls 
and attend regular meetings of the committees on Fire, 
Water and Police; but he must stay under the table 
except when voting. In anywhere from eight to twelve 
years, when he has become properly saturated with prec- 
edents, senatorial courtesy, property rights, doubts as to 
whether it’s constitutional, and other embalming fluids, he 
is regarded as duly seasoned and qualified to take a hand. 
Before then he may ride in the Capitol elevators, frank his 
mail, make speeches, wear a frock coat and enjoy other 
incidental perquisites of the office; but he cannot be 
admitted to the real works. 

What will happen to this senatorial system when the 
weight, both of numbers and ability, is decidedly on the 
side of the new men? Will Messieurs Hale, Cullom and 
Aldrich run all the important committees, while eighty- 
odd other Senators are modestly conducting the com- 
mittees on Pomade, Archery, Boll-Weevil, Delicatessen 
and Osteopathy ? 


Safety in Speaking the Mind 


O SAY, in print, ‘‘C——sF x was absent from the 

H——e one s Tuesday, being dead drunk,” was 
regarded by our journalistic forefathers as somewhat more 
polite and decidedly more safe than to say, ‘‘ Mr. Fox was 
very indisposed after dining on Tuesday.” Printing 
names right out in full rather shocked a public that was 
used to seeing the most outrageous billingsgate heaped 
upon its public men in the aie disguise of dashes 
and asterisks. 

Some time before the dash devine went out of vogue 
England gave over trimming the ears of a convicted libeler. 
Since then, journalism, on the whole, has grown bolder. 
No libeled gentleman has been put to the trouble of deci- 
phering himself from a string of asterisks. Not only was 
his name printed in full, but, usually, his home and busi- 
ness address and the names of several of his relatives. 
Identifying the corpse, so to speak, was exceedingly easy. 
Punishment for libel, meanwhile, has grown milder and 
much rarer. 

In a modern American penitentiary a man “doing 
time”’ for criminal libel would be almost as great a curi- 
osity as a pirate from the Spanish Main. And vicious 
writing, in English, has notably decayed since the days 
of Junius—no matter what an involuntarily retired Senator 
may tell you to the contrary. 

These reflections are naturally brought to mind by the 
Panama Canal squabble. We feel safe in predicting that 
nothing of a revolutionary character will finally issue there- 
from. Our jails, we opine, are not about to become 
populous with careless editors. The law and the prac- 
tice of libel will not be essentially changed. Whatever 
editorial person desires to take a crack at the President 
will do so unafraid. 


The Green Men of Europe 


eee man lived in caves on this planet and ate bears a 
hundred thousand years ago has been demonstrated 
by certain anthropological discoveries in Switzerland— 
at least to the satisfaction of a very learned reporter who 
seized the interval between covering a fire and a political 
convention to investigate and record the fact. 

No doubt it is true. The man was of an olive-green 
complexion, with a facial angle of forty-five degrees, and 
wore, mostly, whiskers. When comfortably full of raw 
bear he indulged a large philosophical look, before and 
after, and decided, upon irrefutable scientific and historic 
grounds, that olive-green men, having a facial angle of 
forty-five degrees and a general resemblance to locomo- 
tory buffalo robes, were the last word and ultimate, perfect 
flower of creation—infinitely superior by natural law to 
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mere sky-blue men who lived in trees, ate nuts, and gre 
hair so meagerly that it would take three of them to er 
parlor set. 

It was a commonplace of scientific knowledge only the 
other day that yellow men couldn’t think properly because 
the convolutions of their brains were not favorable to that 
process; there were some wrinkles which would inevitably 
short-circuit them every time they tried to run thej 
thought-plant at a high efficiency. But since the Russo. 
Japanese war we have modified our conclusions as to the 
yellow men’s constitutional inability to think hard, 

Probably orange-colored men, whose skulls in size an¢ 
shape closely resemble summer squashes, will one day 
dance on our graves, as we dance on the graves of anlegee 
predecessors. To suppose that we merely happen to be or 
top for the moment is conducive to modesty and toler. 
ance. Where it is all so largely a matter of suppositions 
anyway, why not choose the more virtuous one? * 


Why Women Shouldn’t Vote : 


| Fi eens suffrage is a splendid subject for argument, 
because argument leaves it exactly where it was before 
Good and wise persons of both sexes differ about it, but 
neither the pros nor the cons arrive at their position by 
any process of reasoning. s 

We have the highest respect for some of those whc 
oppose female suffrage; but we have never yet seen a sing 
respectable reason against it. They say women cannot 
bear arms. True, to manage a coat of mail, a shield ang 
a lance in a side saddle would be awkward. But most 
women ride astride nowadays, and we should like to pit 
company of them, in neat Directoire armor, with Merry 
Widow helmets, against an equal number of conservative 
divines who stick to the military argument. Bearing arm: 
is a very small part of the duties of citizenship in the 
United States—-quite insignificant, for example, wher 
compared to bearing children. If martial capacity is the 
test, a prize-fighter ought to have four votes to a 7 
professor’s one. 

‘The hearth to which female suffrage introduced politica 
strife would suffer no new affliction; it would have beer 
abundantly acquainted before with strife in some otha 
form. A man and wife who pulled hair over polities oul 
have no safety save in total baldness. | 

The real ground of opposition is that female suffrage i: 
new. Generally speaking, the thing has never been don 
that way before. Conservative tempers instinctively 
shrink from it. 


Robinson Crusoe and Society? 


ee by people and travel are going back to Messina, 
No doubt the city will be rebuilt. Some stumps anc 
roots of a social organization exist under the ruins. They 
will grow again. 

In this weather it is profitable to reflect that a mar 
cannot exist at all except as a member of a social organiza: 
tion. Put down alone, unsupported by society, but with 
free access to all the natural resources of Pennsylvania oO 
Illinois, he would perish of cold and hunger. Robinsor 
Crusoe, in a very mild climate, was able to support himsel} 
because he had brought certain social resources in the form 
of tools, weapons, food and seed along with him. There is 
searcely an inhabited house in this latitude that om 
unassisted man could build in a lifetime. 

Individualistic philosophy, as a matter of fact, is absurc 
except in a South Sea island, where fuel and clothing ar‘ 
merely luxuries,and breakfast food, in convenient packages) 
may be plucked from trees. Nowhere else can a man live 
except as a member of society and by some form or degre 
of codperation. People would not work in powder facto: 
ries if they could support themselves individually. | 


Bringing the Banks Together © 


a Canadian banking system is much admired in this 
country by theorists and by certain metropolitar 
financiers; but, whenever its adoption is urged, some ter 
thousand country banks rise to protest. ! 

Our country bank is decidedly a local institutions focal 
men own and operate it with an eye single to local condi: 
tions; it is chock full of the town’s spirit. A branch bank 
on the other hand, would belong to New York or Chicago. 
To its directing mind—regarding Jasonville impersonally, 
as merely one of several hundred units—it would be 2 
matter of complete indifference whether the new canning 
factory located there or at Thompsontown, ten mile 
beyond. That our independent country bank is, on the 
whole, the more useful institution seems to us incontro, 
vertible. 

But our country institution cannot any longer be a 
bank unto itself alone. It must increasingly become, n0' 
just the Jasonville Bank, but a unit in the banking Bie 
of the United States. The drawing together of 1 
banks through voluntary district and State clearing-houst 
associations, as in California and elsewhere, is a see pl 
the necessary coordination. 


‘appear in every almanac from now to dooms- 


~ 


An Indiana Apollo 


UST at present the United States Senate hasn’t a 
cy single, solitary Apollo to its name. The State 
Department, in a manner of speaking, has it all over 
the Senate along those lines, for the State Department has 
Robert Bacon, and Robert Bacon, as is known of all men, 
makes the original Apollo look like a composite photo- 
graph of William Howard Taft and Charles Warren 
Fairbanks when it comes to manly beauty. Moreover, 
the State Department is entitled to chuckle at the predic- 
ament of the Senate, for Robert Bacon is going to be 
Secretary of State for a few minutes after Mr. Root resigns, 
which event will occur when ‘Mr. Root has securely 
clamped himself to his new job of successor to Thomas C. 
Platt. 

Quite a number of competent people have been Secre- 
taries of State since we first began to have them, and Mr. 
Bacon will seep in among them and remain there eter- 
nally. It certainly is worth quitting the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. to get one’s name in a list like that, and 
that is what Mr. Bacon did, which shows, also, that we 
are advancing some; for never before in this or any other 
country was a former partner of J. P. Morgan Secretary 
of State. 

Still, Mr. Bacon thriftily accumulated some millions 
before he quit, and although he will be successor to Jeffer- 
son and Madison and Seward and Webster and Blaine and 
Evarts and Clay only from 11:56 A. M. until 12 M. of the 
Roosevelt Administration, he is pulchritudinously there 
with the looks, wherein, as has been remarked, the State 
Department has the chuckle on the Senate. 

But, listen: Not for long. Even though Robert Bacon 
were to remain as Secretary of State, which he is not, 
because Philander C. Knox has thrown 
the net over that place for himself, being 
well aware of the identities of the dis- 
tinguished statesmen who have had the 
place, and in whose company his own name will 


day, the Senate would be in position after March 

fourth, next, to adjure Mr. Robert Bacon to get hep to 
the pleasing fact that it, the hitherto Apolloless Senate, 
had laid one in. 

For such is the truth. Reaching out to Indiana, the 
Senate, determined to have no such blot on its escutcheon 
as the lack of an. Apollo; and, fully cognizant of the 
verity of the claim that among its ninety-one other mem- 
bers it has about every other kind of a human male 
exhibit, has tapped Benjamin Franklin Shively on the 
shoulder and has said: ‘‘Oh, you Apollo, come and join 
our select little company! We need you in our business.”’ 

And Benjamin Franklin Shively is coming—coming in 
the celebrated réle of Apollo, which he has played with great 
success for many years. He is coming on the keen jump, 
coming across the prostrate form of John Worth Kern, 
who is sobbing softly through those famous whiskers the 
saddest of political words: ‘“‘They double-crossed me; 
that’s what they did.” 

It takes but one look at Shively to ascertain that he is 
an Apollo, the Apollo of Indiana, now to be the Apollo of 
the Senate, to go from retail to wholesale Apolloing as soon 
as he is sworn in, to extend his scope, to widen his horizon, 
to become the cynosure of all eyes instead of such eyes as 
inhabit South Bend, his former field of operations. 

-There is no doubt about it. Benjamin Franklin 
Shively deserves every pan that has been sung about his 
manly grace of feature, form and figure, and he has been 
the inspiration of the poets of his native State for many, 
many years; not that he is so old, but that he began being 
an Apollo at an early age. Massive in form, imposing in 
carriage, a sort of an enlarged Apollo, but none the less 
that. One might as well take all the hurdles when it comes 
to picturing him as he will delight the Senate, so here goes: 
See, what a grace is—Mr. Shakespeare said ‘“was,’’ but 
this is about a live one—seated on his brow: Hyperion’s 
curls; the front of Jove himself; an eye like Mars, to 
threaten and command. There, now do you understand? 


Plodding for the Presidency 


OF COURSE, the above specifications may be held by 
students of mythology as not being in accordance with 
the accepted blueprints of Apollo, but that is neither here 


- nor there. The students of mythology may carp or not, as 


they choose. The original Apollo didn’t live in Indiana, 
and the inhabitants of that imperial commonwealth are 
entitled to their own views as to what exactly constitutes 
an Apollo. They have settled on Shively and that is all 
there is to say. He is it. 

Washington knew him through three Congresses, the 
Fiftieth, the Fifty-first and the Fifty-second, and for half a 
term in the Forty-eighth, when he was elected to fill a 
vacancy. Washington remembers him fondly, remembers 
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He has Been the Inspiration of the Poets of His 
Native State for Many, Many Years 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


his flashing eye, his tossing mane, his rich and rolling 
voice. Now that he comes again, this time as a Senator, 
Washington will welcome him. We need new scenery in 
the Senate. Some of the present lot has been on exhibi- 
tion for a long time. 

When he retired to South Bend, after his third full term 
in the House, to await the propitious event that has just 
propitiated him, he knew exactly what he wanted to do. 
Taking his well-thumbed copy of the Constitution of the 
United States, he drew a heavy black line under paragraph 
one of Section III, Article 1, which says: ‘‘ The Senate of 
the United States shall be composed of two Senators from 
each State,’ and so on. ‘One of those jobs for me,” said 
Mr. Shively firmly, and through all the years he faltered 
not. Twice when they were electing Senators in Indiana, 
but not Democratic Senators, he took the minority 
nominations, and thus maintained his position in the 
public eye. This time there was a chance for a majority 
nomination, and he took both chance and nomination.» 

Various other jobless Indiana Democrats aspired to go 
to the Senate. Shively was not:the only statesman who 
had been waiting patiently for a Democratic legislature 
in a Senatorial year. The leading candidate appeared to 
be Kern, who had not long before collaborated with Mr. 
Bryan in Mr. Bryan’s pleasing specialty entitled: . “ Plod- 
ding for the Presidency.” Mr. Kern had contributed 
the whiskers to the ticket. Still, he felt that now there 
was an opportunity to get something he should have it. 
He pointed tearfully to a long career as a tried and true 
Democrat, speckled with nominations for office when he 
didn’t have a chance on earth of connecting with the 
pay-roll, and asked if it was not up to the Indiana Demo- 
crats to give him something he could get. 

It was stated that Mr. Kern had the good will of most 
of the Democrats of the State. They all wished him well, 
all but a small body of them who had managed to bulge 
into the legislature. They balloted most of a night, but 
along in the gray dawn they elected Shively and left Kern to 
wail his wail of the double-cross; which really showed a lack 
of knowledge, on Mr. Kern’s part, of Indiana politics. They 
teach the double-cross in every Indiana political school. 

Shively has been in politics ever since he was a boy. 
He had a leaning toward Greenbackism when he was a 
young man, but recovered. He was “regular” when 
Bryan ran for President in 1896 and remained so, for all 
the time his glittering.eye had impaled that prize he 
thought the future held in store for him. He is an able 
citizen. He taught school early in life, worked on news- 
papers for a time and has been successful at the law. He 
is an orator of much power and magnetism, with a good 
grasp of public questions, and he will add a great deal of 
strength to the Democratic side. 
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But that is a narrow view to take of it, a partisan view. 
What he will most add to the Senate will be that one lack- 
ing touch, that one bright spot of beauty needed. Time 
has dealt gently with him. Now, in his fifties, he still 
retains those seemly characteristics that celebrated him 
when he was here before and that made him Indiana’s 
unanimous choice as her one and only Apollo. A proud 
State should Indiana be, a proud State, indeed, for, after 
March fourth, next, the guides will say: “‘ That man over 
there in the back row on the left-hand side is Mr. Shively, 
the handsomest man in the Senate’’; which will be the 
truth, although Senator Owen, of Oklahoma, may protest. 


An Outrage Upon His Anatomy 


“ CAPEAKING about ingratitude,” said a Texas man, “I 

am reminded of a tramp who came into our fair city 
one day suffering intensely. He was discovered by some 
of our many humanitarians, taken to a hospital and his 
case diagnosed as appendicitis. 

“The doctors cut him open, took out his appendix, and 
he was saved. After he was well he went to a lawyer and 
wanted to sue the city for ten thousand dollars damages, 
on the ground that he had not authorized the elimination 
of his appendix, which, he said in his complaint, ‘was a 
treasured and revered portion of my anatomy.’” 


Unhorsing the Kings 


HEN the Grand Duke Alexis, of Russia, visited this 

country with his imposing suite, one of the places 
to which the Russians went was out West for a buffalo 
hunt. The hunt was held in South Dakota, and Colonel 
Hatch, of the Army, was assigned to take 
the party in charge and do the honors. 

Russians, except the Cossacks, are none 
too good when it comes to horsemanship, 
and this information was conveyed to Colonel 
Hatch, with the request that some mild and 
gentle steeds be procured for the visitors for the 
hunt. Hatch did the best he could with the army mounts 
and the cavaleade started from Fort Robinson. 

The leaders rode slowly. It was a long and imposing 
procession. Just as Hatch was congratulating himself 
that everything was going nicely his orderly rode up from 
the rear, saluted, and said: ‘‘ Beg pardon, Colonel, but one 
of them kings has fell off.” 


A Circus Hat 


AVID B. HILL, former Governor of and Senator 

from New York, has a secluded hatter somewhere 
in the State who makes his high hats after elaborate 
plans drawn by Mr. Hill many years ago, and not changed 
since. 

One night Governor Odell, of New York, was giving 
a reception in Albany, and President Roosevelt, then 
elected Vice-President, met Mr. Hill on the steps of the 
New York Executive mansion. 

Roosevelt wore a black rough-rider hat and Hill had one 
of his peculiar sky-pieces. 

“Senator,” said Roosevelt, ‘‘ you should wear a hat like 
this one that I have on. They are much easier on the 
head, preserve the hair and are altogether better than 
silk ones.” 

Mr. Hill looked at the coming Vice-President. “‘ My 
dear sir,” he said, ‘‘I haven’t worn a hat like that since I 
went out of the show business.” 


He Knew Johnny Carroll 


Cy WELLS, of Chicago, who is traveling around the 
world just now with George Ade, the humorist, was 
in London last Christmas. Ade had gone out. It was 
a rainy, foggy, soggy, cold, dreary day, and Wells was 
miserable. 

He wandered for hours around his hotel trying to find 
a friend and not succeeding, and, finally, landed at an 
American bar, where he sat gloomily before a tiny cannel- 
coal fire. 

There were no others in the barroom except the bar- 
maid. She tried to cheer up Wells. 

‘Rather nawsty today, sir,’’ she said. 

“Rotten,” Wells replied. 

“Don’t look much like a Merry Christmas around here, 
does it, sir?” 

“T should say not.” 

“Cawn’t you do something to cheer up a bit? We 
might have a little singsong. Do you know any carols, 
sir?” 

“Sure,” sighed Wells; ‘I was in the American Ice deal 
with Johnny.” 
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The Dodge Idea 


@) Byaet Dodge Idea means conserved power and 
increased efficiency—reduced cost of upkeep— 
in modern factory and mill equipment. 

The one perfect type of Power Transmission 
Machinery; standardized excellence. 

Expert engineering advice based upon ripe knowl- 
edge and over twenty-five years’ experience, 

The Dodge Idea embodies these special Dodge 
features: Interchangeability wherever possible; the 
split feature in transmission equipment; the splendid 
economy of self-oiling bearings; friction clutches to 
control departments independently. 

However great or small your factory needs, 
learn from us the saving possible. 
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mean a small fortune in a year’s time. 
The Dodge Line of Power Trajaagiegion. 3 mery is 
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friction in transmission— 
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The Dodge Line 


1 iaes Dodge Line is as near trouble-proof as ma- 
chinery can be made. It means systematized 
service, and saving. 

It embraces everything for the mechanical trans- 
mission of power. It is produced in the world’s largest 
machine shops nearest the center of population 
of the United States, so that the problem of distribu- 
tion is an easy one, and delivery costs are naturally 
much the lowest. 

Another feature we cannot emphasize too strongly 
is: All types of bearings being interchangeable in 
the various classes of frames in which they might be 
used, every Dodge dealer has at all times available to 
you just what you will need, without the bother and 
delay of a special order. 


ig saving in time, too. Changes] 
1oments, where otherwise they woulc 
sur power-shaft. é 

The Dodge Line is the only line that 
yerything in the most highly perfected tran: 
-y, but the scientific advice of a board of exp 
elping you determine your- requirements, 
oint of installation and maintenance. 

Transmission machinery is too big and vital 
gu to consider any line which is incomplete, 
innot give clear, specific proof of how and hoy 
iminates friction. 

No matter what your needs or troubles may be 
»us and we will show you an immediate and pra 
at of your difficulties. ‘This help is based of 
igineering knowledge and is free of obligation to 

Make it a point to look for and insist upon th 
ithe Dodge trade mark on every piece of p 
lission machinery you buy. It is your protection, 

Write for our catalog B-1 and our special plaj 
iteeing delivered prices on Dodge goods, giving 
rice on transmission machinery complete, laid « 
yndition at your nearest freight station. If y 
iformation, be sure to mention the fact when y, 
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“NATIONAL” 


Wearing Apparel 


Spring Style Book and Samples—FREE 


The “NATIONAL” Style Book is truly called 
the ‘“Complete Book of New York Fashions.” 


From the “Christy Girl Cover,’ reproducing a 
painting made for the ‘‘NATIONAL” by Mr. 
Howard Chandler Christy, through to the last page, 
your interest will increase. Every page contains a 
style message from New York for YOU— shows you 
some new Style, some aid to becomingness in dress. 


Two Million Women will receive this Style Book 
—FREE. You can be one of them. One copy is 
YOURS, but you need to act NOW —to write for it 
TO-DAY. Samples are sent only when asked for, 


“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 


Made-to- Measure 50 
New York Styles $ 7 to $3 5 


Spring Style Book and Samples—FREE 


First of all, the ‘‘ NATIONAL” Style Book (sent FREE) con- 
tains Fashion Plates showing New. York’s Suits and Skirts for Spring 
and Summer. And you can have any of these Suits or Skirts Made 
To Your Measure in your own choice of over 400 New Materials. 

And Twenty-One Years’ experience in fitting and pleasing over 
half a million American women makes it certain that the suit we can 
make you will fit you and please you. However you take no risk. 
Each ‘‘NATIONAL”’ suit is made according to 


The “NATIONAL?” Policy 


Each ‘“‘NATIONAL’’ Garment has the ‘‘NATIONAL 
GUARANTEE TAG”’ attached. This is our signed guar- 
antee which says: ‘‘ Your money back if you ask for it.’’ 


We prepay express charges on all ‘‘NATIONAL” 
Garments anywhere in the United States. 


“NATIONAL” Ready-Made Apparel 


Millinery Jackets 


Waists Rain Coats 
Skirts Corsets 
Silk Dresses Hosiery 
Lingerie Dresses Neckwear 
Tub Suits Sweaters 
House Dresses Muslin Underwear 
Kimonos Knit Underwear 
Plumes Boys’ Clothing 
Belts Misses’, Girls’ and 


Petticoats Infants’ Wear 


nN pie 


We want every.reader of this magazine— we want YOU to write 


To-day for the FREE ‘‘NATIONAL”’ Style Book. If you wish 
samples be sure to state the colors you prefer—samples are sent 
only when asked for. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


214 West 24th Street, New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
No Agents or Branch Stores Mail Orders Only 
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A WAITING | 
PATRIOT 


Washington Impressions of a Willing 
Worker Who is Expecting a Job 
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MOVED from my fifteen-dollar-a-day 
suite in the big avenue hotel in a hurry. 
I found a nice, quiet place (the land- 
lady said) in a boarding-house in a side 
street, and settled down to learn what was 
going on and to prepare myself for my 
new duties after March fourth. I dis- 
covered there were a lot of people at my 
boarding-house who were there with the 
idea of getting something from the new 
Administration, and more who had hopes 
of grabbing something before the bell 
rings from the Administration that is 
going out. I kept rather apart from these 
people because I was in a different posi- 
tion, with a place practically fixed for me, 
and I didn’t want to mix with a mere 
bunch of office-seekers too much. 
However, I didn’t want to overlook any 
bets, and I called on the Congressman 
from our district and left my card for our 
Senators. Our Congressman didn’t warm 
up much, and the Senators were too busy 
to see me, but I figured that would all 
come out right when they learned of my 
pull with Mr. Taft, and it didn’t worry me 
much. I found that my friend of the first 
night knew what he was talking about 
when he said it answered all purposes to 
live somewhere else and drop into the big 
hotels and sit around the lobbies. Nobody 
knew whether you were a guest or not. 
So, between visits to the Capitol and a few 
walks around to see the sights, I spent 
most of my time in the leather chairs or 
standing in the lobbies. It put me in 
touch with people from all parts of the 
country and made it seem as if I was already 
in the game. It was great, too, much 
better and more important than working 
along out home, and I was glad I had made 
such a success in politics. Now and then I 
got into conversation with some man from 
our State who was here on business or poli- 
tics, and frequently with chaps who, like 
myself, were waiting for things to happen. 


The Red Fire Finish 


I see a good deal of my friend of the first 
night who has the French spoliation 
claim. He comes from Georgia, and has 
been in Washington, during the sessions of 
Congress, for twenty years. I don’t just 
exactly know how he lives, but he always 
has a good-looking dress suit to wear 
nights and in the daytime seems prosper- 
ous, although I noticed his shoes were 
rather worn and that his gloves and ties 
appear to have been in service a long time. 
His name is Charles H. Feather—an odd 
name, I thought—and he is pretty smart. 

I talked with him frequently. 
posted me on what is going on. ‘‘ You 
see,’ he said, a few nights after I got 
here, while we were sitting in the Willard 
lobby, ‘‘the windup of this Administration 
is different. I have seen several Presidents 
go out of office in my time, and the expiring 
days of their Administrations were peace- 
ful and calm, marked, here and there, with 
appointments of lame ducks to office and 
efforts to care for friends who had fallen 
outside the breastworks. It is not like that 
with Teddy. He abhors that peaceful and 
calm thing. He is going out with all the 
red fire there is burning, whooping it up 
to the last breath, firing off skyrockets 
every minute and letting go thirteen-inch 
guns by night and day. I’ll bet he will hit 
somebody a crack in the eye just before he 
steps out on the platform with Big Bill 
Taft clamped to his arm, on Inauguration 
Day, and it wouldn’t surprise me a bit to 
see him throw off a few pronunciamentos 
when he is riding back to the White 
House (on the left side-of the carriage 
instead of the right side, where he was when 
he rode up, signifying he is an ex-President 
instead of a President), just to keep his 
hand in. 

“This bunch of jellyfish up on the Hill 
began to find their spines after election 
when it was sure Roosevelt would be with 
us no longer than March fourth. They 
had been muttering for four years, but 
there wasn’t one in the lot who had the 
nerve to say a word out loud so long as 
Roosevelt had more than a few months to 
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HE finished musician 

and the novice alike 
prefer this player-piano 
because it renders even the 
most classical composition 
with a subtlety of coloring 
and delicacy of phrasing 
rarely equaled in hand 
playing. 

The true human touch, 
striven for in all players, 
is actually attained in the 
Krell Auto-Grand—and 
in the Krell Auto-Grand 
only—by reproducing naturally the action of the human fingers in 
tapping the keys instead of forcing the hammers mechanically. 

The Krell Auto-Grand is the most advanced type of 


player-piano yet evolved, perfect in principle and perform- 
ance, free from complications, superior in construction. 


Every “pneumatic” is individual, detachable and _interchange- 
able. The tubes are metal instead of rubber as commonly used. 
Aluminum fingers instead of wood. 

Learn the decided advantages that these and many other 
exclusive features give the Krell Auto-Grand. 


to Select a Player-Piano.” Then consult the Krell dealer nearest 
you—we will tell you his name when you write. 


KRELL AUTO-GRAND PIANO COMPANY 


Dept. D, Connersville, Indiana 


Mouth, Throat and Tissue 
Antiseptic Cleanser 


Dioxogen is a powerful germ destroyer. 


It is harmless —a child can use it. 
It bubbles whenever it touches germ products and the materials in which 
germsthrive. This bubbling is a visible, tangible signal 
that it has found germ poisons and unhealthy conditions. 
It disinfects the germ poisons, the bodies of the germs 
that it has killed, and the unwholesome materials in 
which the germs thrive. 
In addition to its antiseptic action, its bubbling mechanic- 
ally removes the germs, germ products, and germ-infested 
materials from contact with the delicate tissues which 
they are injuring. 
Germs are everywhere. When they meet favorable con- 
ditions they are capable of great harm. 
For example: the hands continually carry myriads of 
germs, which are harmless so long as the skin stays 
healthy andunbroken. But cut the skin and these germs 
rush into the flesh and then, unless checked, harm may 
begin — inflammation, soreness, pus, etc. 
Another example: the mouth is prolific of germs. If 
food collects between the teeth and decays, or if the 
membranes become unhealthy from any other causes, 
then these germs may produce inestimable harm. 


The same principle applies throughout the body 


Dioxogen is in accordance with the soundest .and 
most advanced laws of Hygiene and prophylactic 
(disease-preventing) cleanliness. 


Sold everywhere only in original sealed packages at 
popular prices. An interesting booklet mailed free. 


The Oakland Chemical Co. 
New York 


Write for Catalog D and the interesting book entitled, “How 
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is based upon two vital 
points of difference: 


“he Gold Pen— 


is the finest ever put into a Fountain 
Pen. 14 K. Gold with an Indium 
point—strong and non-corrosive— 
smooth and easy in action. 


“he Feed — 


is the only natural and practical 
feed from both above and below, 
the Gold Pen Point thus supplying 


the ink in an even, constant flow. 


| 


1ese points make the SWAN Fountain Pen 
ique and by far the best you can buy for 
ery purpose. It always writes when you 
ant it to write. There is a SWAN Fountain 
nfor every hand; prices range from $2.50 up. 


Our guarantee goes with every SWAN Foun- 
‘tain Pen. Write for our illustrated booklet. 


Mabie, Todd & Co. Dept. P 


Established 1843. 
Maiden Lane, New York. 149 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


London. Paris. Brussels. Manchester. 


mf > 
WILBVR'S 
BUDS 
The Only Genuine 

Note the taste, so different from 
others—that smooth 
melting quality and 
a the surpassingly 

“ig? delicious aroma. 
Z Buy of your druggist 


or confectioner, or sen 
us one dollar for a pound 
box prepaid. 
One sample box for 30c. in 
stamps and your dealer's name. 


H. O. WILBUR & SONS 
Cocoa Manufacturers 
222 Bread Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Window Seat Chest 


is chest is a beautiful dull-red natural finish, heavily bound with 


A tasteful, elegant treasure, and a 

‘ain protection for furs and woolens against dust, moths and 

apness. Precisely the proper thing as a wedding or birthday 

. We prepay freight from factory to home, returning price 

Paying return freight if unsatisfactory. Send for catalog of 
‘rent styles and prices. Sold DIRECT from factory. 


‘<DMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 65, Statesville, N.C. 


=PATENTS that PROTECT 


ur3 books forinventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps. 


XS. & A.B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. Estab. 1869 
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serve. He could have sent in fifty mes- 
sages a year ago, saying what he did about 
Congress in this one that has made the 
muss, and they would have put it down as 
a Presidential eccentricity and let it go at 
that. Now that his star is setting they 
have become as brave as lions and have 
suddenly discovered fourteen ways they 
can be insulted. They are quoting the old 
the-king-is-dead-long-live-the-king gag, and 
every time the name of the President is 
mentioned most of them hop up and down 
and say naughty things about him. They 
consider him water over the dam, and that 
accounts for this sudden access of courage. 
They have taken this sort of thing for six 
years and six months without an audible 
murmur. Now it is different. It is only a 
few weeks more, and they are howling up 
and down the aisles of Congress, and yell- 
ing imprecations, and organizing spanking 
committees, and shouting everything from 
‘Impeach him!’ to ‘ Liar!’ 

“Tt is a simple proposition: Congress 
can’t get any more out of the President, 
and the President can’t get any more out 
of Congress, so both of them are out in the 
open, telling their real names and letting 
go thoughts that have been kept hermet- 
ically sealed for years for obvious reasons 
of policy. It was a sort of a shock to the 
President, for he has been the Big Noise 
for so long it took him quite a spell to 
understand that there was any person or 
body of persons who would say him nay. 
He had looked on Congress in its true 
light, as a lot of men who hated him and 
were afraid to say so. Naturally, he hated 
Congress, and when it came to the last lap 
of his merry-go-round he decided it would 
be well enough to let go a few parting 
compliments for this body of lawmakers, 
just by way of final compliments, confident 
that Congress would say nothing, openly, 
and he would get away with it, as usual. 

“But he forgot one thing—that was 
that he is going out of office on March 
fourth. He forgot that these men up 
there on the Hill, being politicians and 
knowing the enormous power of the Gov- 
ernment, had pocketed their pride and 
worked him for what they could. He for- 
got they had been getting sorer-and sorer 
year by year, and were only waiting for 
a chance to turn in and beat him to a 
pulp. So in full arrogance of his power, 
jauntily as he would say ‘ Dee-light-ed!’ 
to a bunch of visiting schoolma’ams, he 
whipped across one on the secret service 
and the horrible outrage that Congress had 
perpetrated in restricting the operations of 
that body of sleuths to the field provided 
by law. He had been using the secret 
service for all sorts of investigations. I 
am told that in the course of his various 
investigations the President has had up 
to four thousand men at work at one time, 
all on the secret service rolls. These, and 
other detectives, gave him his opportunity 
to find out what every person in the coun- 
try is doing. Thus, in protesting against 
this limitation of the use of the secret 
service men he didn’t stop with the pro- 
test, but said to himself: ‘Oh, well, I’ll 
just hand them one parting knock for 
luck,’ and he stuck in that sentence about 
the reason Congress wanted to limit the 
operations of the secret service was be- 
cause Congress was afraid the secret 
service men might investigate Congress. 
It really didn’t amount to much. It was 
what is known as a stinger—what we used 
to call a grind in our college days. 

“‘However, it was enough. Congress, 
laboring for all these years with accumu- 
lated hatred of the autocratic, despotic, 
oh-you-serfs attitude of the President, 
blew its head off. Here was a chance for a 
come-back. Here was a chance to tell the 
President of the United States, officially, 
what almost every man in Congress had 
been thinking and saying, unofficially, for 
years. Congress rose up on its hindlegs 
and bayed. Shall this body remain supine 
under this vicious, this unwarranted, this 
untrue attack on its integrity, its individ- 
ual and collective honor, its character and 
its everything else? Not on your ever- 
lasting life, particularly as Roosevelt will 
be an ex-President in a few months anyhow, 
and there is nothing to be lost by handing 
it back to him, with such venom as could 
be put in. 

“Do not think our President is not on 
his job every minute of the day. When he 
heard that the House was to proceed with 
his castigation on a certain Friday he 
pulled off one of those tricks which have 
made him famous as the greatest master 
of the art of publicity and of the strategy 


Grape Juice 


It is no argument for grape juice 
to say that it suggests grapes. 


Grape juice that has the real, 
rich, grape flavor, the delicate acids, 
the nourishing and invigorating 
qualities which nature stores in the 
etape, must be the juice of the 
erape—not juice made from the 
erape. 

Welch’s Grape Juice is the juice 
as you find it in the choicest, full 
ripe, growing Concords. It is the 
grapes less the skins, seeds and 
fibrous pulp. 

You know this by its true grape 
aroma, its rich red color, its delicious 
flavor and its invigorating and 
nourishing effect. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep Welch’s, send $3.00 
for trial dozen pints, express prepaid east of Omaha. 
Booklet of forty delicious ways of using Welch’s 
Grape Juice free. Sample 3-0z. bottle by mail, 1oc. 


The Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N.Y. 
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Monarch Light Touch is 
a mere “‘ talking point.’’ 
a mechanical fact. 


Monarch Light Touch means 
6c : is i 

all day efficiency’’— no mid- 
afternoon letting down of the 
operator’s speed through mus- 
cular weariness. 


Monarch 
Light Touch 


increases the output—permits the 
production of more work in a day 
and therefore reduces the cost of 
typewriting to the employer. 


Monarch Light Touch and other 
Monarch features are well worth 
learning about. Let us give you 
a demonstration. Write for illus- 
trated descriptive literature. 


not 
It is 


The Monarch Typewriter Company 


Executive Offices, Monarch Typewriter Building 
300 Broadway, New York 


Branches and dealers throughout the world, 


HOW TO BUILD 
Concrete Silos 


Do you want a silo? Do not think 
of building one, or any other farm 
building, without learning of the won- 
derful advantages of Concrete. Why 
it is cheaper and better; fire, weather 
and vermin proof; and why it will 
stand forever, without insurance and 
without repairs. 

Valuable book on Silo building, 
and other uses for Concrete sent free. 


Address 
Association 
American 
Portland 
Cement 


Mfrs. 


1329 Land 
Title Bldg., 

Phila., 
Pa. 
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2 Unused Pictorial Stamps Free 2012 Semone on 
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ofthe Globe 10c, 100 Stamps from 100 Countries mounted ina pocket 


album 50c. 1000 hinges 5c. Approval sheets 50% commission. 


New England Stamp Co. 44 Washington Bldg., Boston. 
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of scattering the enemies’ fire in the 
known world. In order that the news- 
papers would not devote all their Wash- 
ington space to the rumpus in the House, 
and knowing that, for sheer news value, 
the attack part of the speeches would be 
far more prominently printed than the 
defense part, he determined to get on the 
front pages himself, and he released his 
message to the Senate, with the Tillman 
collection of letters and photographs, for 
publication on the same morning as the 
speeches in the House would be pub- 
lished. The stuff had been originally 
marked for release for a later day, but the 
President knows his way around. The 
undivided interest of the country next 
day was not concentrated on the castiga- 
tion he got in the House. Nay, not so. 
Half of the attention of the country was 
concentrated on the Tillman letters and 
the President’s remarks thereon, where- 
upon T. Roosevelt handed one-to the 
Senate, to Tillman, to the House and to 
everybody in the mess. 

“Following hard on this, while the 
House was still fomenting wrath and cuss- 
ing him volubly, and while the Senate was 
considering what to do, because, not only 
was the Senate up to its neck in the secret 
service investigation business and _ its 
consequent ramifications, but, also, the 
President had told that greatest delibera- 
tive body in the world to go chase itself 
when it demanded some information 
about certain Executive action, holding 
it was none of the Senate’s dod-gasted 
business, and the greatest deliberative 
body in the world was rubbing its com- 
bined forehead and _ sputtering: ‘ Well, 
well! What will he do next?’ the Presi- 
dent showed the Senate, the House and 
everybody else what he would do to get 
back in the lime-light by hopping out 
gaily one morning at 3:40  o’clock, 
riding horseback to Warrenton, Virginia, 
and back again, some ninety-eight miles, 
in a sleet storm, ostensibly to prove to the 
peu naval and army officers, who 

ave been required to ride ninety miles in 
three days or get the sack, that it was 
no hardship for their Commander-in-Chief 
to ride almost a hundred miles in one day. 

“‘T have watched T. Roosevelt operate 
every year of the seven he has been in 
Washington, and I know that any person, 
any Congress, or any set of statesmen, 
politicians or publicists who think they 
can pry him out of the lime-light have 
another guess coming. It is not in the 
cards. He has the center of the stage 
and he is going to hold it until the cur- 
tain comes down on March fourth, next. 
He has used the secret service, used all 
the other kinds of detectives the Govern- 
ment employs, such as agents of the Land 
Office, agents of the Department of Jus- 
tice, Post-Office inspectors, special agents 
of the customs, internal revenue sleuths, 
detectives for the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions and all the rest, used them to a 
fare-you-well, and he has more assorted 
kinds of information tucked away in his 
files than even Congress dreams. Further- 
more, he will not hesitate to use it.’’ 

“But,’’ I said, ““how do he and Mr. 
Taft stand?” 

“That is another thing that is coming 
off,” Feather replied. ‘‘Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Taft are now, publicly, great 
friends, but Mr. Taft is showing an inclina- 
tion to pick out his own Cabinet and to do 
things his own way, and Mr. Roosevelt 
cannot understand that. Mr. Roosevelt 
wanted Mr. Taft to put Loeb in his Cab- 
inet. Mr. Taft demurred, although he 
could not find a better man than Loeb, so 
far as experience and ability go. Roose- 
velt could not understand it. Stories 
have been printed about the impending 
strained relations, or the present existence 
of them, but they have been denied by 
both sides. However, Mr. Roosevelt has 
said he did think Taft shouldn’t begin the 
Taft Administration before the Roosevelt 
Administration is ended, and, probably, Mr. 
Taft thinks that Mr. Roosevelt shouldn’t 
try to run the Taft Administration before 
it begins. 

“Taft must shake himself out from 
under the Roosevelt influence or he will 
always be heldas a sort of atwelfth carbon- 
copy of a President. J understand one 
way he intends to show it is by canning all 
the present Cabinet. I am told he intends 
to make a clean sweep, or that, in any 
event, not more than one or two will hold 
over. One may. I do not think any more 
can. That is good politics for Taft. He 
has got to be a substance, not a shadow.” 
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Our: beautifully illustrated _ 
book, “Modern Bath- 
rooms,’ will show you how 
most economically to equip _ 
your bathroom, i 
way, as to mat : 
crease the actual cash value 
of your house, at the same 
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as permanently healthful 
and invitingly attractive as 
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Lavatories 


~The enduring permanency of these beautift 
fixtures spells an end to bathroom annoyance 
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Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A 


ew Orleans: Cor, Baronne and St. Joseph Sts. fs 
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literally this is 
Of Course impossible but 
practically it is a fact. The 
Superior Window Tent is so 
made that while your body is 
enjoying the comforts of a 
warm bed room, only the face 
comes in contact with the crisp, 
out-door air, which enables you 
to get all the benefits derived 
from out-door sleeping with 
none of the dangers and dis- J 
advantages of sleeping in tents, 
on roofs or porches; also 
shielded from rain, snow, drafts 
or any other exposures. Sleep 
in nature’s pure, fresh air and 
arise invigorated, refreshed and 
robust. For full particulars, 
also illustrations of this inex- 
pensive out-door sleep device, 
address 
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A new system enables me to furnish fine Die Stamped Per- 
sonal Stationery at less than one-third the price others ask; 

you'll be surprised 
let mie send -ireé samples yay 
and high quality. Also Business and Professional Stationery. 


FRED H. McCLURE, Box E 462, Detroit, Mich. 
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Judge a Shaving Stick 
by its lather. That’s 
the crucial test that 
proves the supremacy 


of Williams’. 


Mailed by us postpaid on receipt of 
25c., if your druggist fails to supply 
you. Trial size (eneuee for fifty 
shaves) sent postpaid for 4c. in stamps 


THE J. B. WiLLriAMs Co., Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Complete Motor Boat 
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The ideal family launch, “‘safe 
and sea-worthy.’’ Includes. 
6h. p. single cylinder Du Brie 
gasoline engine with complete 
boat equipment including reverse gear, ready to run. Seats 10 per- 
sons comfortably. Length 18 ft., beam 4 ft. 9 in., draft 7 in., plank- | 
ing 54g in. cypress. Frame, keel, keelson, sheer plank, deck sheer, 
deck, coaming and trimmings, white oak. Complete cockpit for 
passengers. Engine conveniently and accessibly placed under 
forward deck. Biggest value ever offered. Nothing else at this 
price. And we have but a limited number. So postal us now, 


while you think of it, for the details, Also get our new GASOLINE | 
and KEROSENE engine catalogs. eh 


DuBrie Motor Co., 437 Guoin St., Detroit, Mich. 


FOY’S BIG BOOK, MONEY IN. POULTRY 
And Squabs. Tells how to start in small and grow big. 
Describes largest pure-bred Poultry Farm in the world 
and gives a great mass of useful information about 
poultry. Quotes lowest prices on pure-bred fowls, eggs 
for hatching, incubators and brooders. Mailed for 4 
cents. F, Foy, Box 12, Des Moines, Iowa, 
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What Would 
YOU 


We will give away twenty of our $10.00 
LITTLeBUCKEYe Post Card Projectors for the 
twenty best letters suggesting Parlor Enter- 
tainments and Games withthe LITTLeBUCKEYe 
Post Card Projector. Contest closes March Ist. 
1909. Letters should be as short as possible, and 
each letter should tell about a plan of entertain- 
ment for one evening only. 


The twenty best letters with names of prize-win- 
ners will be published in a booklet which we will 
mail to all participants. It costs nothing to compete 
inthiscontest. There is nothing to buy. Machines 
will be shipped to winners, express prepaid. 


The LITTLeBUCKEYe is a machine with a pow- 
erful light and strong lens which reflects post-cards, 
photographs, clippings from newspapers, magazines 
or books, pen and ink drawings on plain paper, 
colored pictures from thecomic papers, showingthem, 
on a sheet, magnified one hundred and sixty times, 

All machines are complete with lamps and con- 
nections to attach to gas jet or electric light fixture, 
or for homes without either we furnish machines 
with improved acetylene generator. 

To aid contestants, we will send our free booklet 
“S” upon request. The LIT! LeBUCKEYe is sold 
by leading photo supply houses, department stores, 
toy stores and hardware dealers almost everywhere. 
Where dealers do not handle them we ship direct, 
prepaying express charges. 


The Buckeye Stereopticon Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


HOOD ARMANI NNN MMM CAME 
Your Introduction 
0 New Customers 


vill result in sales 
vhen your printed lit- 
ature is equal to 
yersonal sales- 
nanship. 

Let us aid you 
oO present your 
roods through 
rour advertisements, 
‘atalogs, booklets,etc., 
n the most pleasing 
ind convincing manner 
ly giving you illustra- 
ions and engravings of 
he highest quality. 

DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 


Sarnes-Crosby Company 
E. W. HOUSER, Pres, 
Artists—Engravers—Catalog Makers 
: 215 Madison St., Chicago 


‘ Branch Offices in fifteen principal cities. 


PER 


“I MADE $12 


A . 2 DAY 
Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
From sworn statement of H. S. CUNNINGHAM. 


AGENTS 


are coining money— 
selling from 50 to 500 sets 
per week, Send your 
address today and let us 
PROVE IT. Experience 
unnecessary. We show 
you how to make §3 to 
$10 a day. OUTFIT 
FREE to workers. ° 


THOMAS MFG.CcO. 
a, u! N 426 Home Bldg. 
as Dayton, Ohio 


ARITHMETIC 


| SELF-TAUGHT. 

«plain, easily-understood volume for 
who have not had the opportunity of 

taming this subject thoroughly, or who 

eve forgotten what they once learned. 

(57 Pages. Requires noteacher. This 

reat little book 

ont postpaid, tor 60 Cents, 

stamps accepted), leather binding, $1. 


ly 
|GEO, A. ZELLER BOOK CO. 
| -St.1870. 4470 W. Belle pl.,St. Louis, Mo. 


SPANGENBERG'S 
| PRACTICAL | 


ARITHMETIC 
Self Taught - 


LOWEST PRICES 


All leading varieties pure-bred Chick- 
ens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. Largest 
Poultry Farmin the world. Fow!ls Northern- 
raised, healthy and vigorous. Fowls, Eggs 
and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for 
our big 132-page book, ‘Poultry For Profit,” 
full of pictures. It tells you how to raise 
= poultry and run Incubators successfully. Send 
Ww cents for the book, to cover postage. 
_W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 12, FREEPORT, ILL. 


| ATENTS SECURED OR OUR ATTOR- 


NEY FEE RETURNED 
Send sketch for free search of Patent Office records. Our 
‘ur guide books sent free. How to Obtain a Patent, Fortunes in 
atents, Patents That Pay and What to Invent (containing list of 
iventions wanted) and prizes forinventions. Patentsadvertised free. 
‘clorJ. Evans & Co., Washington, D. C.( Formerly Evans, Wilkens & Co.) 
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Adequate Fire Protection 


For Factories, Towns, Mills, Country Homes, Public Institutions, Stores, Etc. 


AJAX 


This Type This Type 
for for 
Factories 1—Saves water damage. Towns and 
and $ 2—Throwsa powerful chemi- Cities 
Buildings cal stream 8o feet. now having 
Of 3—Will readily extinguish oil, paint, little or no 
All Kinds tar, turpentine, and other fires on which protection 


water has little or no effect. 


4—Has a capacity of 50 gallons of chemical 
solution—equivalent to thousands of pails of water 
in fire fighting efficiency. 
5— Generates carbonic acid gas which acts as a blanket, 
and spreads over a wide area, often getting where water 
cannot reach, and thus extinguishes a concealed fire. 
6—Is operated instantly by one man; requires no attention when 
not in use; costs practically nothing to maintain. 


7—Costs only about a dollar to recharge after using—and the chemicals 
can be obtained at any drug store. 
8—Has % as much capacity as a City Fire Department Chemical Engine and 
will therefore extinguish nearly as large a fire—yet the cost of the ‘‘AJAX”’ is only 


“Your Own Fire 
Department on 


“Your Own Fire 
Department on 


Your Own a small fraction of the cost of the City Fire Department Chemical Engine, because the Your Own 
- 5, _ AJAX for private use (or for small Towns) only needs to be mounted on a comparatively aesy 
Premises inexpensive frame. You undoubtedly know that these City Fire Department Chemical Premises 


Engines extinguish a majority of all the fires in the United States to-day. 


We Gladly Send the 


AJAX Chemical Fire Engine 


on 30 Days’ Free Trial 


Make YOUR Own Tests We will send you a machine, and also three charges of 
at OUR Expense chemicals, freight prepaid by us, and will allow you 30 days 


free trial. This gives you an opportunity to build a big 
test fire—as big as you like, and composed of whatever materials you desire—and then note 
how easily, quickly, and effectively the AJAX will extinguish same. If machine is not 
entirely satisfactory, it may be returned at our expense. 


WHAT A TOWN FIRE DEPARTMENT SAYS: 


AJAX FIRE ENGINE WORKS: City oF Tropico, CALIFORNIA, October 12th, 1908. 


Gentlemen :—The 50 gallon Ajax Chemical Engine sent by you on approval reached us last Thursday in good condition. As I desired to know 
atonce what we might expect to get from the engine in case of necessity arising for actualuse at a fire, I decided to test it at once. This we did rf 
on Saturday when we built a pile of very inflammable material around a high cone of packing boxes filled with every kind of scrap stuff that ° 
would burn readily, and around this we placed dry brushwood and against this placed boards, making a cone over 12 feet high by 10 feet ASTSE 
in diameter. Then we drenched the whole with kerosene oil for a half hour before lighting the pile. ° 

The men, none of whom had ever handled a chemical engine of any kind, did not know when the pile was to be lit, nor were any > mt es 
of them allowed to go near the place where the engine was stored until the alarm was sounded. We lit the fire at 7:17, allowed it to burn s i 
until the entire mass was in a fierce blaze, and at 7:25 I fired the pistol and the men left the pool room where they were engaged ina 
game, went to the engine house and brought the engine to the fire—4% minutes were taken in doing this and in 234 minutes more pores 
the fire was out. Total time in answering the alarm, bringing the engine a full City block in distance, and extinguishing fire, was or 
7 minutes. This test consumed less than % of the capacity of the engine. ~ 

After some trouble we started the fire again but the material would not burn readily with the chemical on it, and we 7 
could not get as good a fire, but the engine only looked at it this second time, and the fire was out again. 

We then directed the stream across the field and found your claim of throwing a stream 80 feet is not an idle 
It did fully that for us, and on the last part of the charge where we would naturally suppose the pressure 
would be at its weakest point. Nothing but praise is now heard from even the fogies who thought chemical was 
wrong, and water the king. We feel safer with the AJAX with us. 

We enclose check for the machine, and please let us know your price on two more. «° Fs 

¢ 


Respectfully, W. J. HIBBERT, 


boast. 


Treasurer Fire Department, and Chr. Purchasing Comniittee. 2 


Ajax Fire Engine Works 6°. 


97 East Liberty Street New York City 


DO YOU WANT TO 


Make More Money? 


More than many a man makes at a trade? 
0 you want to make extra money in your 
spare time? We want Agents for the 


RADIUMITE scxine STROP 


A new discovery, covered by 16 patents. The most 
popular and quickest selling specialty ever put 
) out. Anybody can sell it at sight. Big value 
for the money. Guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion or money back. Fine FREE 
with every Strop. Let 

us show you how to make from $3 to $10 a 
day. No experience necessary. Outfit free 
to workers. Write today. 


R. Thomas Mfg. Co., 314 Barney Blk., Dayton, 0. 


Ten Days’ Free Trial 


We ship on approval, withouta cent de- 
posit, freight prepaid. DON’T PAY 
AC if you are not satisfied after 

using the bicycle 10 days. 
a a bicycle or a pair 
Do Not Buy jy tines from anyone 
€\ at any price until you receive our latest 
art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
bicycle, and have learned our unheard of 
prices and marvelous new offers. 

is all it will cost you to 

N One Cent write a postal and every- 
H thing will be sent you free postpaid by 
— return mail. You will get much valuable 
information. Do not wait, write it now. 

TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, Built-up- 
Wheels and all sundries at Aal/ usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. M-55, Chicago 


The Little Money Maker 


Makes you a Profit of 140%. Sells a vest 
pocket box of matches for 1 cent. Saves 
giving away of matches. Convenient for 
customers. Occupies very small space 
and looks well on counter. 

If your jobber doesn’t keep it, send us 
$7.00 for machine and 720 boxes of 
matches, freight prepaid. Repeat orders 
for matches at $3.00 per case (720 boxes) 
f.o. b. St. Louis. Wholesale Prices fur- j 
nished on application. 

Agents Wanted in Every City 


Laclede Manufacturing Co. 
521 Merchants-Laclede Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Public Utility Bonds 


Of Exceptional Merit 


First: Because they are serial, i. e., a 
part of the principal paid each year, be- 
ginning five years after their date, and 
this without the release of any part of the 
security. 


Second: Because the earning power 
of the property is an established fact and 
is already at the rate of more than three 
times the present annual interest charge 
and exceeds by 50% the average annual 
requirement for both principal and interest. 


Third: Because the net earnings for the 
year 1908 exceeded our estimates by almost 
15%, and exceeded the actual net earnings 
for the year 1907 by over 30%. 

Fourth: Because you can buy these 
bonds now to net you the excellent return 
of 5%%. This gives you not only a high 
rate of interest, but a practically assured 
profit on your investment when tlie out- 
standing bonds are reduced by the serial 
payments. 

Complete information about these 
Bondsand the operationof our Serial Plan 
will be furnished to investors on request. 


Ask for Circular No. 625U 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 
181 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


Earning Power of Money 


Don’t place money in speculative investments. 
Consider, first and always, the safety of your 
principal, Remember that as high wages are 
usually paid to men engaged in dangerous call- 
ings,so, too, high interestis frequently offered to 
attract money into unsafe or untried enterprises. 

describes a care- 


Our Bond Circular No. 20 (Sirona is 


of investments of demonstrated value, yielding 
about 4% to 5 per cent., having a reasonably 
broad market and promising increasing value. 
Copies furnished upon application, 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 


William and Pine Streets, New York 
Branch Offices: Albany, N. Y.—Chicago, I1l.—Boston, Mass. 


REASONS FOR BUYING BONDS 


Bonds offer the largest possible choice 
for the safe and profitable investment of 
} money. 
} Savings Banks and Trustees are usually 
restricted in the purchase of bonds to those 
| netting only from 3% to 4\%%. 

The individual investor or the business 
| house investing its surplus, however, can 
| buy bonds of unquestioned security paying 
} from 4 to5% %,readily convertible into cash 
| and likely to show a profit. 

We have bonds for all classes of invest- 
| ors. Send for descriptive circular. 


ADAMS & COMPANY 


Bankers 


| 13 Congress Street Boston 


Readers of 


Investment News 


will find “The Weekly Financial Review” of 
J. S. Bache & Co. of value in keeping informed 
as to the Secuntties they have bought or intend 
to buy. ‘The Weekly Financial Review”’ is 
a small four-page Editorial Sheet, which treats 
broadly and without prejudice current events in 
the Financial, Commercial and Political World 
as they bear upon Securities and other Invest- 
ments and is of Interest and value to Investors and 
Business Men. The Review will on application 
be mailed regularly without charge to those inter- 
ested. J. S. Bache & Co. (Members N. Y. Stock 
Exchange), Bankers, 42 Broadway, New York 


FRACTIONAL LOTS 


We make a specialty of executing orders for all 
Stocks listed on New York Stock Exchange in 
Fractional Lots from one share upward. 
Write for circular A 19. 
Daily Market Letter sent on request. 


J.F. PIERSON, JR., & CO. 
(Members of the New York Stock Exchange) 
66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Handmade Silk Lace 


direct from China, 25 to 50 cents per yard, 14% to 24 
inches wide. Send twenty-five cents for two hand- 
some drawn work doilies on finest linen. 


Chinese Empire Exporting Co.,No. 2 Broadway, Shanghai, China, 
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Recent Industrial Bonds 


HE bond market is sometimes a fair 

reflection of industrial conditions. 

When times are good the great indus- 
trial corporations need money to meet the 
requirements of increasing business, and 
issue bonds. In times of depression they 
refrain from issuing bonds, for the reason 
that the prevailing rates for money are so 
high that it is next to impossible to float 
bonds. The condition of the money 
market, however, is always the basic 
regulator of the investment market. When 
money is abundant and cheap, as it has 
been for some time, there is usually a good 
demand for bonds, because people can get a 
larger return from such securities than they 
can get from money loaned out. Hence, 
at such times, new issues of bonds make 
their appearance. 

It is opportune to turn this week to 
some recent issues of industrial bonds, not 
only because they afford opportunities for 
the profitable employment of money, but 
also because this seems to be a season for 
the purchase of this particular type of 
security. The industrial bond is a man’s 
investment, because it is more or less 
speculative. Its value depends upon the 
state of business, and, since most industries 
have good and bad seasons, it follows that 
the price of the bond fluctuates. Women 
should not, as a rule, buy industrial bonds 
because of this same fact. But for business 
men who are not made nervous by shifting 
market conditions the industrial bond 
usually offers a chance for a fair profit on 
the principal, and affords at the same time 
a very satisfactory return. 

Few industrial bonds attain the place in 
the investment field occupied by the United 
States Steel Corporation Sinking Fund 5s, 
which are regarded as a standard invest- 
ment security and are held by both men and 
women. Some institutions are purchasers 
of industrial bonds of the very best type, 
for the reason that the face interest rate is 
high and adds materially to the investor’s 
income. The usual interest rate on such 
bonds is five per cent, but sometimes it 
is six per cent. 


New Securities With High Yields 


During the past six months there have 
been some important issues of industrial 
bonds. For the purpose of illustration the 
following will be used as types: 

United Fruit 414 per cent Sinking Fund 
Gold Debenture, due July 1, 1928. This 
bond is dated January 1, 1909. The 
interest is payable January and July. The 
total amount of this issue is $4,250,000. 
It may be had in denominations of five 
hundred and a thousand dollars. This 
company operates extensively in Central 
America, the West Indies and Cuba. The 
object of the issue is to purchase seven 
steamships for the company’s use. This 
bond may be bought at 96 and interest, 
which would make the yield about 4.90 per 
cent. 

American Agricultural Chemical Com- 
pany First Mortgage Convertible 5s, due 
October 1, 1928. These bonds are dated 
October it 1908. The interest is payable 
April and ‘October. The authorized ‘issue 
is twelve million dollars. The bond is 
secured by a first mortgage on all real 
estate and plants owned by the company, 
which now operates twenty-five factories 
for the manufacture of fertilizer, glue and 
allied products. Five phosphate mining 
properties are also covered by the mortgage. 
The bond is convertible into six per cent 
cumulative preferred stock of the company, 
par for par, accrued interest and accrued 
dividends to be adjusted at the time of the 
conversion. This bond may be had at 
961% and interest, which would make the 
yield about 5.30 per cent. 

United States Rubber Company Col- 
lateral Trust Sinking Fund 6s, due Decem- 
ber 1, 1918. The interest is payable June 
and December. These bonds are part of 
an authorized issue of twenty million 
dollars, of which five million dollars are not 
to be issued now. The proceeds of the 
issue are used to refund an issue of Funding 
Notes and an issue of Debentures, and to 
increase the working capital generally of 
our largest merger of rubber interests. The 
bonds are secured by a deposit of shares in 
subsidiary companies having a par value 
of $44,426,300, and also by the pledge of 


SHIRTS 


CLUETT SHIRTS are nade to fit evan 


i 


February 13, 4 


=: 


man—be he very thin or be he very stout. 
If you are out of the ordinary, one way 
or the other, you can find your fit in 


a Clue Smre 


Sold only under the CLUETT label. 


Grippe Time. 


If you would avoid grippe, 
colds, rheumatism, pneumonia 
— protect your feet. This is 
imperative; any doctor will 
tell youso. There’s noreason 
for having wet feet. It’s amat- 
terof shoes. It’sthisway. You 
haveto buy shoes, why not buy 


The Worth 
(Pres. The Cummings Co.) 


Cushion Sh | 
Maker of Shoes for 55 yrs. Sole oe 


and not only be protected from 
wet, but have the most restful, 
comfortable shoes you ever 


DAVID CUMMINGS 


wore. Noextracharge 
for the cushion sole; 
it’s one of thethings that 
makes The Worth Cush- 
ion Sole Shoe the best shoe 
purchase you ever made 


Lf your dealer zw7l/ not 

supply you we'll sell 
you direct. Send his name 
and get our Catalogue. 


THE CUMMINGS COMPANY 
406 V Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 
570 V Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Cents trial 13 wks. 
In this illustrated 
national weekly all 


the important news : 
of the world is stated ‘THE “NATIONAL*NEWS REVIEW. 


clearly, fairly and briefly, for busy readers. Many special 
features of great interest. It is sincere, reliable, entertaining — 
THE paper forthe home. $1 year; takes place of $3 to $4 papers. 
Try it. 13 weeks for 15c. Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 


Around the World Cruise 


By S.S. ARABIC, 16,000 Tons, OCT. 16 
30 TOURS TO EUROPE $250 UP 
F. C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


$1 A Year 
Ae tc WEEK 


North Dakota Farm Mortgages Pay 6% 


I Have Loaned $1,500,000 on the Farms and 
Never Lost a Cent—Never Even Foreclosed. i. 


I have loaned over $1,500,000 to private investors 
without a single default of principal orinterest on North 
Dakota farm lands, and never had to foreclose. I sell 
mortgages of that kind, all on rich farms in the seven 
counties surrounding my home. They are exactly the 
same kind of mortgages that through banks and trust 
companies are sold to net 4% to 5 percent. I sell them 
so your money can earn 6 per cent. 

I know personally every farm upon which these mort- 
gages are issued. I am personally acquainted with the 


$1.50 and up. 


An interesting booklet,‘ Today’s Shirt,” sent free. 
CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Makers of Arrow Collars, 459 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 


In Canada) 
(¢3 and vw) 


“Here’s to 


the 
Maid 
of 
Bashful 


Sixteen 


Here’s to the Widow of Fifty ef 
Here’s to the Flaunting, Extravagant Queen 
And Here’s to the Housewife that’s Thrifty.” 


W&B 
Swedish H4!IR,P OWDER 


keeps the hair in splendid condition. ~ | 
Sizes 10c, 50c (by mail 60c) and $1.00, } 


If your dealer won’t supply you send 10c for 
package and “‘ How to Have Handsome Hair.” 


WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept.S,170 Fifth Ave., 


Moving Picture Machines 


You Can Make,BIG 
MONEY 
ing the Public. = 
Nothing ata ed 
opportunities for | 
with small capital. 
Westart you, furnish- | 
ing complete outfits 
and explicit instruc- 
tions ata s' ly 
low cost. | 
THE FIELD IS LARGE, comprising the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Solpels; . 
Lodges and General Public Gatherings. Our Entertainment 
a ply Catalogue fully explains special offer. ‘we Free. 
cago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn Street, Dept. L, 


farmer. I know for what purpose he wants the 1BOHey» : 
and in no case do I loan more than 40 per cent | 
conservative present valuation. 

I give all the details of every corer I offer. nive 
here and_am in constant touch with the property ee 
owner. Iam always at your service. c 

If you have $1,000 or more that you would like to 
invest in the best security and that will earn 6 perce! 
write me for list No .: 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON, Lisbon, North Dakota, 


nmes ie eal copie 


Beretetan ck. aa 0 FA 

A sensible, practical design that wears well and will 
sell readily if you should ever wish to. Very important 
sometimes. One of 1500 Modern Plans for you to 


select from in our various books of plans, as follows; 
100 Cottages 
98 Costing 
136 
(86 


and Bungalows —.50| 194 Costing $2000 to $2500 $1.00 
$8 90/174 “$2500 to $3000 1.00 
1200 to $1600 $1.00; 207 “ 000 to $4000 1.00 
1600 to $2000 1.00 | 154 “ 000 and upward 1.00 

} _AS BUILT | 


DER HOUSE: P. 
4 gate ~ IN CALIF: | 


7" 


ae 
ASafe Plan for the Small 


Investor to Follow 


For more than a quarter of a century, we 
have furnished our first farm mortgages to 


7 ities at — AR eer s ——————— 
ITH CO., Architects iinncapone Mine: 


Banks and Trust Companies 


for the investment of their funds, thus evidencing 
the esteem in which our securities are held by 
discriminating investors. The individual who 
has accumulated a small fund can wisely follow 
the judgment of those experienced men who direct 
the affairs of conservative financial institutions. 

A booklet containing a list of banks and expressions 

of approval from our clients in all parts of the country, 

will be sent free on request. Please ask for booklet E. 


_E. J. LANDER & COMPANY, Grand Forks, N. D. 


| INVESTMENTS 
5% Safe, Sound, Convenient 

t Post Offices and Postal Routes 
make it safer and easier to send 
‘ and receive money by mail than to carry it short 
_ distances. Our LOCATION is the advantage that 
_ enablesusto pay 5 % onsums employed in safe, sound 
_ real estate mortgage loans; and the mails enable 


every patron near or distant toshare this advantage. 
Supervised by the New York — 


Banking Department, secured by 
assets of $1,800,000, strengthened 
by the prestige of more than fifteen 
years’ success, this Company is a 
, reliable medium for the investment 
| of your capital, however small or 
| Iarge. Write for full information. 


| Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1Times Bldg., Broadway & 42dSt., New York 


Don’t Speculate—Invest 


in the safest of all known securities, 
i City, County and School Bonds 
| %—4—5—6—% 

\Sold for cash or on easy monthly payments 


_ Your principal is safe, your interest sure, and your 
_ investment readily convertible into cash any time. 
| Whether you have large or small amounts to 
invest, write us. Booklet, etc., FREE. 


THE NEW FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Dept. H, Columbus, Ohio 


| Interest allowed on every 
Dollar you deposit with us 

You may withdraw at moment's notice. 
(6 percent allowed $100 time deposits.) 
Germania Bank as your Trustee holds 
over $2,000,000 approved first mort- 

| gages as security as required by State Laws. 


_ Not a dollar loss to depositors in 18 years. 
)“Sulky Dollar” booklet explains methods. 


) GeorgiaState Savings Ass’n, 175 YorkSt., Savannah, Ga. 
j 


im] e e An 

| 

Mnancin g Enterprise 
h practical book by Francis Cooper, telling how money 


‘secured for enterprises. Capitalization, prospectus 


\ritin, » methods of presenting, etc., discussed fully. 


‘ne on y successful work on promotion. Endorsed by 
te businessmen. 540 pages. Buckram binding, pre- 
$4, Send for pamphlet and list of business books. 


ae, Ronald Press, Rooms 29-31, 229 Broadway, N.Y. 


MONEY INSURED 


| IF DEPOSITED WITH US 


6% interest paid. Highest financial 
reference in America—over 20 years’ 
record. For further information, write 


Bankers’ F inancing Co., Atlanta, Georgia 


CIVIL 
ERVICE 


EXAMINATIONS will soon be held in 
every state. 46,712 appointments last 
year. Full information about all Gov't 
Positions and questions recently used 
by the Civil Service Commission free. 


Columbian Corresp. College, Washington, D. C. 


—_— 
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mortgages on extensive properties. This 
bond at last sale brought 10214 and inter- 
est, which makes the yield about 55¢ per 
cent. 

_Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company 
First Mortgage 5s, dated November i, 
1908, and due December 1, 1923. The 
interest is payable June and December, 
These bonds are secured by a first mort- 
gage on all real estate and plants owned by 
the company and a pledge of capital stock 
of various subsidiary companies, including 
the Southern Cotton Oil Company. The 
company is an extensive manufacturer of 
acids, chemicals and fertilizers. On the day 
this article was written this bond sold for 
93 and interest, which make a yield of 
about 534 per cent. 

Although not technically industrial, it 
might be interesting to add to this list two 
foreign bonds which have come to figure 
in American bond transactions. Both 
relate to industrial development or to 
development that makes industry possible. 

The first is the United States of Brazil, 


State of Sao Paulo 5 per cent Treasury 


Gold Bonds. They are dated January i, 
1909, and are payable 1919. They are 
guaranteed unconditionally by the Federal 
Government of Brazil and the interest is 
payable January and July. A feature of 
these bonds is that they may be had in 
denominations of $100, $250, $500 and 
upward. These bonds are a direct obliga- 
tion of Sao Paulo, the principal State of 
Brazil. The security is varied. The 
interest payments and semi-annual redemp- 
tion of a portion of the loan are provided 
for by a coffee export tax of five frances 
(about a dollar) a bag. The bonds are 
additionally secured by a first lien on 
seven million bags of coffee valued at 
approximately $77,000,000, owned by the 
State of Sao Paulo and now in warehouses 
in New York and European ports. This 
bond may be had at about 9514 and inter- 
est, which would make the yield about 55 
per cent. 

The second foreign bond is known as 
the Sinking Fund 414% of the Institution for 
the Encouragement of Irrigation Works 
and Development of Agriculture. In other 
words, it is a Mexican Government irriga- 
tion bond, with principal, interest and 
sinking fund guaranteed by the Mexican 
Government. It matures November 1, 
1943. It may be had in denominations of 
$100 and upward. Interest is payable 
May and November. The proceeds of the 
issue, which aggregates $20,000,000, are 
used for Mexican internal development. 
The bond may be had at about 9214 and 
interest, which would make the yield about 
4.95 per cent. 

Closely allied with industrial bonds are 
coal bonds, which have not hitherto been 
taken up in this department. When care- 
fully selected they offer a good chance for 
investment, although many of them have 
the speculative feature which is attached to 
most industrial bonds. 


Some Disadvantages of Coal Bonds 


One very important fact to be remem- 
bered in buying a coal bond is that the 
company issuing it is selling a product that 
is being taken out of the ground and is, 
therefore, constantly diminishing in quan- 
tity. The company must not only have an 
ample sinking fund for the redemption of 
the bonds, but must have other undeveloped 
territory for mining. The same should be 
true of timber companies that bring out 
bonds. One of the chief objections against 
coal bonds is their lack of marketability. 
This is one reason why the best type is 
sometimes bought by institutions and then 
salted down for the interest they bring. 
One type of coal bond is represented by 
that of the Somerset Coal Company First 
Mortgage Sinking Fund 5s, due in 1932. 
This company provides for a sinking fund 
of three cents for every ton of coal mined. 
This bond may be bought for 9414 and 
interest, which would make the yield about 
5.85 per cent. Another and more active 
type of coal bond is presented in the Ten- 
nessee Coal and Iron General Mortgage 5s, 
due in 1951. This is practically an obliga- 
tion of the United States Steel Corporation, 
which controls the property. This bond 
sells for 105 and interest, which makes the 
yield approximately 4.60 per cent. At 
the present price it would offer little or 
no chance for profit as to principal. It 
would simply be an income producer. 
Another coal bond of the active type is 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
Sinking Fund 5s, due in 1943. The last 


Extra Thick French Edge 
MATTRESS 


SPECIAL PRICE __ REGULAR PRICE 


Mattresses 
are the very 
softest and most 
luxurious we can 
make, built in the daintiest 
possible manner by our most 
expert specialists; represent in the 
very highest degree, the celebrated 
OSTERMOOR merit of excellence, and are 


a rare bargain both in price and quality. 


ig 


Mattresses all full size, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 6 ft. 4 in. long, zx one 
or two parts, round corners, five-inch inseamed borders, French 
Rolled Edges, as illustrated. 

Filling is especially selected Ostermoor Sheets, all hand-laid, 
closed within ticking entirely by hand sewing. 

Weight, full 60 Ibs. each, 15 Ibs. more than regular. 

Coverings, beautiful Mercerized French Art Twills—finest 
quality, pink, blue, yellow, green or lavender, plain or figured. High- 
grade, dust-proof Satin Finish Ticking, striped in linen effect, or the 
good old-fashioned blue and white stripe Herring-bone Ticking. 


Price $18.59 Each 


From Your Ostermoor Dealer 


Or if he has none in stock, we will ship direct, express prepaid, 
same day check is received by us. 
We pay Transportation Charges anywhere in the U. S. 
Offered only while they last; first come, first served. 
The supply is limited. 
Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C. O. D, 


When ordering, please state first, second and even third choice of color of covering, 
in case all you like are already sold, as there will be no time for correspondence. 


Regular Ostermoor Mattress, 4-inch border, 4 ft. 6 in. size, in two parts, costs 
$15.50. The $30. French Edge Mattress is two inches thicker, weighs 15 lbs. 
more, has round corners—soft Rolled 
Edges—closertufts, finercovering,and 
is much softer and far more resilient. 

Send your name on a postal for 
our free descriptive book, ‘‘The Test 
of Time,’”’ a veritable work of art, 
144 pages in two colors, profusely 
illustrated; it’s well worth while. 


Ostermoor & Company 


ee 
¥ = : 
101 Elizabeth St., New York ZO TRADE MARK 
Canadian Siar Sg RY oo & Down q U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Keeps 
Hot 
Liquids 
Hot 
For 24 


Hours 


The 
THERMOS 


Bottle 


through its great usefulness has become a neces- 
sity in every home. It is equally useful and 
indispensable in winter and summer. Hot drinks 
poured into the Thermos Bottle will be kept hot 
for 24 hours in a freezing temperature. And this 
same bottle will keep cold drinks cold for three 
days in the hottest weather. Mothers can keep 
sterilized or pasteurized milk for baby at feeding 
temperature all day and all night. 

Indispensable for the sickroom in keeping food, 
medicines and compresses at the proper temper- 
ature for instant use. 

The necessary accompaniment of every outing 
or trip. 

The Thermos Bottle is the original. The new 
Split Thermos Case, covered by United States Pat- 
ents, enables you to quickly remove the bottle from 
the case for sterilizing or cleansing purposes. In 
case of breakage by accident Thermos Fillers can 
be purchased from the nearest dealer and bottle 
immediately repaired. 

The Thermos Pot for table use preserves all the delicate 
aroma of the coffee, tea, cocoa or any other hot drink so the 
second cup is just as delicious as the first, though served hours 
after preparation. Prevents the harmful over-cooking of tea 
and coffee due to keeping it warm for serving. Will keep 
iced tea, coffee, lemonade, etc., ice cold for hours and hours. 

If none of the 30,000 dealers who sell the Thermos Bottle is 
near enough to supply you, we will ship direct, prepaid, on 
receipt of price. Pints, $3.75; quarts, $5.75. 


Write for Booklet F 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. OF NEW YORK 
Cor. Broadway and 27th St., New York City 


- brook’s, and you 
get the best pens 
' -easiest writing, 
longest wearing. 
- Backed bya half- 
century's reputa- 
HOR 
‘At all stationers. — 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 
Works: Camden, NJ. 26 John'St., New York 


f CIRESTERBROOK 


MONTANA 


The Most Promising City in the West. Send for 
| Great Falls Folder, Judith Basin Folder or Sun 


River Government Irrigated Land Folder. Ad- 
dress Board of Commerce, Great Falls, Mont. 


s STAMP: 108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, Brazil, Peru, 

CapeG.H., Mexico, Natal, Java, etc., and Al- 
bum,10c. 1000 Finely Mixed,20c. 65 diff. U.S.,25¢. 1000 
hinges, 5c. Agts.wtd.,50perct. List Free. I buy stamps. 


C. Stegman, 5942 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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sale was at 95 and interest, which would 
make the yield about 5.25 per cent. 

This bond article would not be complete 
without reference to a recent ruling of the 
New York Stock Exchange which concerns 
every investor. This ruling, which went 
into effect January 1, 1909, is that all 
interest-bearing bonds must be traded in 
on the Exchange at ‘‘and interest” prices. 
The only exception is income bonds. 
Heretofore, bonds were traded in on the 
Exchange at ‘“‘flat’”’ prices. The “flat” 
price, as already explained in this depart- 
ment, is the price that includes the interest 
from the time of the last interest date up 
to the time of the sale of the bond. The 
‘and interest” price is the selling price, to 
which must be added the accrued interest 
from the last coupon date to the time of 
sale. The buyer gets this interest back 
when the next coupon comes due. 

Every investor ought to know how to 
get the ‘‘and interest” price from a “‘flat”’ 
price. Let us take a five per cent $1000 
bond whose interest dates are January and 
July. It sold on April 1 for 92 flat. There 
is three months’ accrued interest on this 
bond, or $12.50. Reduced to points (every 
point in a thousand dollar bond is $10), 
this is 114 points. To get the ‘and 
interest’? price you simply deduct the 
accrued interest in points from the flat 
price. In this concrete case it would leave 
9034, which is the ‘‘and interest’ price. In 
the booklet entitled ‘‘Bond Interest 
Tables,’”’ which many bond houses give 
away as an advertisement, you can find 
computed accrued interest on bonds from 
one day to six months. 


SYSTEM IN 
POLITICS 


‘(Continued from Page 4) 


remedies. At present, the noise of the 
movement is on the Jewish East Side of 
New York, the real growth among Ameri- 
cans of fairly old blood. 

A superficial observer would believe from 
the crowds which the meetings draw in 
that region, from the vigor of the cheering, 
from the length of the parades, that the 
Jewish East Side was the backbone of the 
Social Revolution. Many of the younger 
Hungarians, Russians and Polish Jews 
come here ardent Socialists at heart. 
Socialism, in the narrow lives. of the 
European ghettos, is the only outlook to 
freedom, the only known theory of equal- 
ity. Even when they have not dared to 
give expression to their theories at home, 
the young Jewish emigrants are ready to 
air them the moment they step into a coun- 
try where opinion is not repressed. Many 
others, who emigrated firm conservatives, 
become drunk with their first draft of lib- 
erty, go to the other extreme, and become 
rabid revolutionaries. The Jewish Daily 
Forward, whose politics is straight Socialist, 
has a circulation of nearly a hundred thou- 
sand—and most of its subscribers agree 
with its opinions. This movement of the 
young Jew away from the system of his 
fathers is a sore spot on the Hast Side. 
For, in general, when the Jew becomes a 
Socialist in polities he ceases to be ortho- 
dox in religion. The two systems do not 
seem to go together. To the orthodox of 
the older generation—the women who 
would be ashamed to show their own hair, 
the men who would eat cold poison rather 
than ‘‘treije’”’ meat—this defection of a son 
or a daughter is a terrible grief. Every 
week some orthodox father has the burial 
service read for a child who has become a 
Socialist and an atheist, and has, therefore, 
died to Israel. Every day some Jewish son 
is disinherited for opinion’s sake. 

The Jewish East Side is impressionable 
and noisy. It takes only a squabble over 
rent or the tumbling of a baby from a fire 
escape to start a riot there. These young 
Jewish Socialists are mighty shouters, en- 
during marchers and zealous attendants at 
meetings. Their politics has only one de- 
fect from the practical point of view—few 
of them are voters. During the last cam- 
paign I stood on a fire escape with one who 
knows the East Side as a Mississippi pilot 
knows the river, and watched J. G. Phelps 
Stokes address the crowd below. It 
blocked the street cars, it stretched four 
ways from the corner as far as the buildings 
permitted eyes to reach. Every second 
sentence of Stokes brought mad cheers. 
‘““Now how many voters do you suppose 

(Continued on Page 34) 


AN’S first cutting 

implement was a 
piece of flint chipped 
to a sharp edge. 


Ages later he noticed copper 
and, though soft, made his tools of 
that. “Then he found that tin and 
copper mixed made a harder sub- 
stance —bronze. The bronze age 
lasted thousands of years. 

, Not until what we know as 
historic’’ times did man learn to 
use iron. 

Steel came centuries later. 

Man is now perfecting steel. 

Weare not always aware when 
history is being made. 

The GittetTe Blade represents 
a new idea—the first new principle 
in a razor blade in over four 
hundred years. 

Experts from The Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology have 
been working for five years on a 


finer steel for the G1LLErre Blade. 
(Introduced September I, 1908.) 


Canadian Office, 
63 St. Alexander St. 
Montreal 


English Knockabout Hat *] °° 


Not a fad, but a stylish, serviceable Hat. Would 
sell for $2.00 in most Hat stores. Made of Genuine 
English Felt, with flexible 
sweat band, trimmed with 
neat, narrow outside band. 
Suitable for dress and 
business. Folds into 
a neat, compact roll 
without damaging. 
Unequalled for trav- 
eling, motoring, golfing, yachting, etc. All 
sizes. Four colors: Black, Brown, Green, 
and Gray Mixture. Weight 4 ozs. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of $1.00. 

State size and color desired. Bs 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. Folded 
Panama Hat Co., 181-A William St., New York City 


How To Get Henderson’s Seeds Free 


To introduce our new 1909 seed catalogue, ‘“Every- 
thing for the Garden,” (200 pages, 700 engravings, 
devoted to vegetables and flowers), we will send free 
to everyone mentioning this magazine and sending 
10 cents in stamps, the catalogue and our famous 
50 cent Henderson collection of flower and garden 
seeds. Also the pamphlet “The Use of the Feet in 
Seed Sowing’? which the late Peter Henderson 
considered the most valuable article he ever wrote. 


Peter Henderson & Co., 35-37 Cortlandt St., New York City 


Dreer's Garden Book 
#1909 


may be 


Flexible Wafer-Lale Blade | 


GILLETTE SALES CO. 
506 Kimball Building, Boston 
Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 


‘The buena 


cultural instructions for successfully growing flowers an 
; Over 100 Special Articles on every phase of gardening, most ' 
them written expressly for the 1909 Dreer’s Garden Book, by the mo 
eminent American horticultural authorities. ee 
You would have to read an entire library of 
i books on gardening to acquire the information 
contained in Dreer’s 
Mailed to anyone mentioning this pub- 
<, ee lication, on receipt of 10 cents, which 

\ deducted Srom first order. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


February 13,1 90: 


This New-Process Blade is the 
keenest shaving edge ever devised — 
by the skill of man —a new steel, — 
madeto special formula. It takesan 
edge so sharp, a temper so hard and 
tough that no cutting implement has 
ever been known to compare with it. 

The GiLtetre Blade is wafer- 
thin, flexible, with a hard, 
mirror-like finish, and a marvelous 
durability. 

For certain very good reasons 
it is impossible to make a piece of 
steel that will take and hold as 
fine an edge unless it is wafer- 
thin and flexible. 

There is no other blade in the ~ 
world as thin or as flexible as the 
GILLETTE — or that will do the — 
work of the GritteTTe. ‘There — 
is no razor like the GILLETTE: 
no handle, no blade like it. 

It is the one ““safety’’ razor that 
is safe —cannot cut the face. Itis 
the only razor that can be adjusted 
for a light or a close shave. 

Standard set, $5.00. On sale 


everywhere. 


New York, Times Bldg. 
Chicago, Stock Exchange 
Building 


That Satisfies 


is the Northwestern Marine 
Engine. The only engine hav- 
ing Special Gas-Tight Bearings 
and Balance Disks on inside of crank “SS 
chamber. Extremely simple in construc- 

tion. A Gearless Engine—no valves, cams 
or gears. An engine a woman can run. The North 
always takes you back home on time. Unequalled for 
power. 3H. P., 4’’x 4%” bore and stroke, same size as others 
rate at 6 H. P. Only $75.00 comeleay Hundreds of = 
fied users. Write for a copy of our New 1909 Catalog. 


Northwestern Steel & Iron Wks., Dept. K, Eau Claire, Wis. 


; ae | 
The conservative management | 


i} of this bank affords its deposit- 

Fi! ors every assuranceofsafety for 

[| their money. Please write for booklet “ 5 ¥ 

a 
UT FIRST TRUST “0 SAVINGS BANK 
BILLINGS, MONT. ___ 


(3-3-3 te 3 3 8S +H aS SS 


STAMP FREE 120.21 siterent se 


cluding stamps fom 
1000 hinges 8c. We buy stamps. 


different countries free. Posta’ 
and mailing 3c. Large album 1: 
Quaker Stamp Co., Toledo, 


vegetable 


Sie Jone what every amateur wants to know—clear, cone dependab 


Burbank’s New ‘Sunset’ 
Shirley Poppy, latest crea 
tion of Luther Burba b 


Garden Book for 1909. 


Seed of this can only 
obtained from us. cer 


acket, 10 cents. ‘‘ 
ook’ freewitheach@ 3 


THURMAN’S 
Portable Electric Vacuum Cleaner 


The most perfect electric portable cleaner and latest triumph of 
|. S. Thurman, originator of Vacuum Cleaning Machinery, after 
rears of experience in designing, building and operating this class 
Mf machines. It has the most advanced and improved features 
cnown to electric portable cleaning. Is light, operated by the 
jousemaid, mechanically perfect, easily portable, built to last. 

Vacuum Pump Creates Absolutely Constant Suction through 
Jeaning apparatus to dust tank, effectively removing dust, dirt, 
srime, moth eggs, vermin, etc., from floors, rugs, carpets, draperies, 
tc., without beating, brushing or injury. It accomplishes by one 
yrocess sweeping, renovating, and dusting at the same time and is 
[THE LATEST IMPROVED HOUSECLEANING APPARATUS. 

Can be operated in any building wired for electric lighting and 
nore than saves its cost in labor, wear and tear in a short time. 

Tools for special work: Stair and stair edge, tapestry, upholstery, 
uft button, wall, wood, floor, clothes, face and body massage and 
nany others are given with this machine. It more than makes up 
n quality and efficiency for the difference in cost between this and 
nferior makes of cleaners. Price for Thurman Portable Electric 
Jacuum Cleaner, direct current, $150.00; alternating current, 
5165.00. Sent on one week's trial; money refunded if not as rep- 
esented. Catalog and price list free. Get the best when purchasing. 


Jeneral Compressed Air & Vacuum Machinery Co. 
4436 Olive Street, Dept. N, St. Louis, Mo. 


Let Me Pay the 


Postage on My 
Big Free Buggy 


Book to You 


Although it costs me 8 cents to mail 
every one of these books, yet I’ll 
send you one Free just because I 
want you to know about my Cele- 
brated Split Hickory Buggies— 
Made To Order—Sold Direct from 
my Factories on 30 Days’ FreeTrial— 
Guaranteed Two Years. Over 125,000 


Split Hickory Vehicles 


are now in use — giving satisfaction in every part 
of the country. 

My Direct Factory Prices save you big money. My 
: 1909 Book gives descriptions and prices of over 125 
1.C.Phelps styles of Split Hickory Vehicles and Full Line of 
ligh-Grade Harness—tells you how Split Hickory Vehicles 


ley are bestto buy. 
Vrite for the Book to- 
ay. Address me per- 
onally, 


1.C. Phelps, President, 
THE OHIO 
A 


30 DAYS’ FREE TEST 


MULT 


ia 


2 Years 


CARRIAGE PS 
_ MFG. CO. 4 iy 
| Station 108 /| y 


Jolumbus, Ohio. 


D0) BUNGALOWS 


ideas in Bungalow construction. 
Contains 208 designs and_ floor 
plans, giving dimensions, 
arrangement of rooms and esti- 
mated cost. Size 8x11 and bound 
in cloth. Price $1.00 postpaid. 


and How to 
Cement Houses 27472" * 
This bookcontains176pages,8x11, 
bound in cloth. Tells all about the 
practical use of cement and con- 
crete in house construction and 
contains 87 designs and floor plans 
of cement, plaster and concrete 
block houses. Price $1.00 postpaid. 


Radford Architectural Company 
261 Broadway 185 Jackson Blv’d 
New York, N.Y. hicago, Ils. 


WANTED —— 


Boys trom Rowboats 


__ Any boy or young man who can drive a nail can 
build a rowboat by using our materials. 

; very piece used in the construction of the boat 

_ iscut out, marked and numbered, so that by follow- 

' the chart, which we send FREE, it is very easy 
to build a boat that would cost two or three times 

| 48 much if you bought it ready-made. 

The rough lumber alone if purchased at a lumber 
| yard would cost as much as we charge for all the 
3 materials planed, cut and shaped for immediate use. 

Write for our descriptive circular and particulars. 


WEST MYSTIC BOAT CO., Dept.C, WEST MYSTIC, CONN. 


en 5 Our book shows all the latest 
q 


Zs . . 
P= Mount Beautiful Birds 

“ Be a Taxidermist. Mount your own 
trophies, such as birds and animals. 
Decorate your home or make money 
mounting for others. Taxidermists 
handsomely paid. Success guaranteed or 
no tuition. Book ‘‘How to Learn to Mount 
ds & Animals’’ sent FREE. Write today. 
) N.W.Sch. of Taxidermy, Box 2 P, Omaha,Neb. 
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WONDERBERRY PLANT, ey 
THREE MONTHS FROM SEED. 


THE WONDERBERRY 


Luther Burbank’s Greatest Creation. 


A Luscious Berry Ripening in Three 


Months from Seed. Seed 20 Cts. Per Pkt., 3 Pkts. for 50 Cts., Postpaid 


Fruit blue-black like an enormous rich blueberry in looks and taste. 
Unsurpassed for eating raw, cooked, canned or preserved in any form. The 
greatest garden fruit ever introduced and equally valuable in hot, dry, cold or 
wet climates. Easiest plant in the world to grow, succeeding anywhere and 
yielding great masses of rich fruit all summer and fall—and all winter in pots— 
(As a pot plant it is both ornamental and useful). The greatest boon to the 
family garden ever known. Everybody can and will grow it. 

Luther Burbank, of California, the world famous hybridizer, originated 
this new fruit and turned it over to me to introduce. He says of it: ‘* This 
absolutely new berry plant is of great interest and value as it bears the 
most delicious, wholesome and healthful berries in utmost profusion and 


anteed to everyone. 
always comes true from seed.” 


AGENTS WANTED. 


I have been in business 34 years and 


Address JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


P. S.—This offer will not appear again. Write for Wonderberry seed, and Catalogue at once. 
it in your town and make big money selling both berries and seed. I raised 550 quarts from a few plants. 


' ~ Where There's Sade Sines : : f 
There's Soap. [MANY WASHING POWDERS CON: 
TAIN NO SOAP-THEY OUGHT TO. 
‘@ Most Women use a Powder of some sort. 
p with Soap Powders or Wash- 


ne Suds 


Our Improved Method of 


FINISHING FLOORS 


old or new, for rugs or otherwise, with 


_ GRIPPIN’S 


Floor Crack Filler 
and Finishes 


Sanitary, inexpensive 
and simple to apply. A 
SAMPLE showing how 
(while they last), and de- 

scriptive matter FREE, 
: Write now. 


GRIPPIN MFG. CO. 
¥ Dept.4 Newark, N.Y. 


“Get There” We 


ata price to suit 
you direct fora 


BLACK && 


MOTOR BUGGY ‘ 


Built for country roads, hills and 
mud. Engine—10-H. P.,2cylinders, air 
cooled, chain drive rear wheels, double brake. Speed 
2 to 25 m. per hr.— 30 miles on 1 gal. of gasoline. High- 
est quality finish, workmanship and materials. Abso- 
lutely safe and reliable. Write for Book No. A-228. 

BLACK MFG. COMPANY, 124 E, Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 


Stamp Album with 538 Genuine Stamps, incl. Rho- 
desia, Congo (tiger), China (dragon), Tasma- 
nia (landscape), Jamaica (waterfalls), etc., only 10c. 
100 diff. Japan, India, N. Zld., etc., 5¢, Agts. wtd. 
650%. Big bargain list, coupons, etc., all Free! We 
Buy Stamps, C.E.Hussman Stamp Co.,St.Louis,Mo, 


Do not neglect or delay. 


Every Prospective Mother “ 


Something new—only scientific garment of 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with ‘'fine form’’ and elegant ap- . 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society. 
—Always drapes evenly in front and back —no 
bulkiness—no draw-strings —no lacing —no ripping 
or basting — Can be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 
Free Send for our Fine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form 

Maternity Skirt’’—It's FREE to every woman 
writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the gar- 
ment toyourorder. When you get it, wearit ten days, 
and if you don’t find it exactly as represented, 
send it back and we will cheerfully refund every 
cent paid. Other Skirts—If not in need of a 
maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W dress 
and walking skirts will positively please you— 
same guarantee.— Illustrated book free. Which 
book shall we send? Write to-day to 


\ Sever & Williams Co.,Dept.28, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Learn Photography 
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I AM THE SOLE INTRODUCER AND GENUINE SEED CAN 


BE HAD NOWHERE ELSE 

FOR 20 CTS. (Silver or Stamps) I will send 1 pkt. Wonderberry seed, 

(3 pkts. for 50 cts.) and my GREAT CATALOGUE which tells all about it and 
my BIG CASH PRIZES to agents. 
MY GREAT CATALOGUE of Flowers and Vegetable Seed, Bulbs, 
Plants and Rare and New Fruits FREE to all who apply. 
illustrations and colored plates. 
half a million customers all over the country. 


140 pages, 500 
have 
Complete satisfaction guar- 
Do not fail to see the many great Novelties I am offer- 


ing this year of which the WONDERBERRY is the greatest ever known. 


You can be the first to grow 


Photo-Engraving or 3-Color Work 


Engravers and Three-Color Operators Earn From $20 to 


$50 Per Week. 
paying professions are taught successfully. 
16 years. 
Engravers and Photographers’ 
Terms easy and living inexpensive. 
in securing good positions. 
spect/y course in which you are interested. 


Association of Illinois. 
Graduates assisted 


Only college in the world where these 
Established 
Endorsed by International Association of Photo- 


Write for catalogue, and 


Illinois College of Photography or ; 952 Wabash Ave., 


Bissell College of Photo-Engraving 
L. H. BISSELL, Pres. 


Effingham, Illinois. 
No saloons in Effingham. 
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The Aber le 


[ Here’s the point— q 
the style of | 


the comfort of 


“Natural Shape” 
lasts and the 
long service 


are proven 


by wear. 
The name 
woven in the 
strap is your 
guarantee. 


Most styles are $5.00 and $6.00 


Waute for style book. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


vorite razor 
blade converted 
into a genuine 
safety razor in 
\\ an instant. The 


Razor 


Guard 


once adjusted to your blade, no further adjustment 

is necessary, removable instantly and changeable 

from right to left, improves the perfection of your 

razor and makes cutting the face utterly impos- 

sible. Sent prepaid on receipt of 50ce. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


L.T. WEISS, 283 Taaffe Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Dealers, the SHAVEZY is a quick seller and brings big 
profits. Write for terms. 


ea 


A rat-killer—very effective, ready to use, 
not inflammable, and the only one safe to 
handle, because if accidentally taken, small 
quantities are 


Harmless to Human Beings 


Made in form of squash seeds, the rats’ favorite 
food, The rats do not die in the house, but 
rush for the open air and water. Will not 
poison dogs, cats or hens. 


20 cents at your druggists’, or sent pre- 
paid for 25 cents in stamps or coin. 


FULTON CHEMICAL CO. 
Woodbridge Building, New York City 


‘a=’ POULTRY 


and Almanac for 1909 contains 220 pages, 
with many fine colored plates of fowls true to life. 
It tells all about chickens, their care, diseases 
and remedies. All about Incubators and how 
to operate them. All about poultry houses and 
how to build them. It’s really an encyclopedia of 
= chickendom. You need it. Price only 15 cts, 


C.C, SHOEMAKER, Box 696, Freeport, Ill. 
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they have in that crowd?” asked the ex- 
pert on the East Side. ‘‘You’d never 
guess in a thousand years. Well, about 
one in fifty. That is a big estimate, too. 
Tammany is getting the voters, just as 
usual, and these fellows are getting all the 
noise.” 

In most cases the Socialism of a Russian 
immigrant runs its course in the five years 
which precede his naturalization. In this 
fact there is nothing discreditable to the 
Jew nor to the Socialist propaganda. He 
has come here a member of an oppressed 
proletariat, still under the impression that 
established laws and governmental powers 
mean senseless tyranny. In three or four 
years he is the owner of a push-cart or of 
an interest in one; he begins to see some- 
thing in capitalism. And Tammany, work- 
ing with the immigrant Jews as shrewdly as 
it worked once with the immigrant Irish- 
men and Germans, hasan eye on him. Let 
him play with Socialism. It does not mat- 
ter, so long as he has no vote. When the 
time of his citizenship arrives the district 
leader, with his material arguments, gets in 
a little quiet, personal work, and makes 
him a conservative. The owner of the 
push-cart becomes proprietor of a small 
store and gets ready to move his family into 
Harlem. By this time he is back in the 
synagogue, wondering how he ever came 
to do it. Such is the typical case; there 
are many exceptions, of course. The 
Socialist vote on the East Side grows 
steadily, but measurably. 


Prosperity Makes Conservatives 


Perhaps it is this half-empty noise from 
among the newest of our new immigrants 
which has given rise to the charge that 
Socialism is an alien movement, fomented 
among the new foreigners. In all justice, 
this is not true. No one, whatever his 
shade of opinion, can study the movement 
without seeing that its late growth has 
gone rapidly among natives, and most 
rapidly of all among natives of old Anglo- 
American and Celtic-American families. 
It is true that it has won ground but slowly 
in the South, the ‘‘most American”’ part of 
this country. South Carolina and Missis- 
sippi are the two States which have no 
Socialist organization. But in the Far and 
Middle West, where the present growth in 
membership and votes is strongest, both 
leaders and late recruits are usually Ameri- 
cans. Milwaukee is only an apparent 
exception. The original Milwaukee Social- 
ists were not native Germans, as most sup- 
pose, but sons of native Germans; and, 
though Berger depends strongly upon cer- 
tain Italian and Polish wards to keep his 
nine councilmen in power, his best hold is 
in American tenement districts. Oklahoma 
has a small foreign population. From no 
vote at all, and no enthusiasm, in its ter- 
ritorial days, Oklahoma rose to a vote of 
thirty-two thousand in this last election, 
and the map of Oklahoma in National head- 
quarters is peppered with the little red 
pins which mark off locals and branches for 
the information of the systematic Barnes. 
One day last November I looked over a 
list of new party members as they came 
into National headquarters. I found a few 
like Horowitz and Baccigalupiand Schmitz; 
but the bulk were Smiths and Joneses and 
MacDonalds and O’Briens. As a matter 
of fact, the conduct of the Jew toward the 
Socialist party is only an extreme expres- 
sion of the attitude of all new immigrants. 
Poor, late from governmental oppression, 
drunk with new liberty, they follow the red 
flag until prosperity makes conservatives 
of them. The Socialist who seems to stick, 
to work for the party, and to rise to leader- 
ship in it, is the American. 


Voting for Forlorn Hopes 


This close organization, with its absolute 
effacement of the individual to the party 
will, and with its absolute reflection of 
pay, opinion through the referendum, is 

oth a strength and a weakness to the party 
at present. The leaders say that it is a 
present weakness and a future strength. 
Take that clause in the party constitution 
which forbids the members to scratch the 
ticket. Doubtless, it drives away many 
who would join the party had they but the 
privilege of voting occasionally for a good 
man running on some moral issue. The 
last campaign of Jerome for district 
attorney is a good case in point. Most 
members of the Socialist party in New 
York would have liked to see Jerome 
elected; but their pledge bound them to 


For Buffing and Polishing 
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Silverware, brass work, etc.; automobile lamps. 
Saves time and does work you can’t do by hand. With 
interchangeable grinder and buffer it is used by jewelers and 
dentists. This specially designed frame is dust-tight. No 
grit nor dust can get into the bearings. a 
The accurate balance and perfect adjustment give the 
highest efficiency to the motor—the dust-tight features give 
Every motor is fully guaranteed. ee 


it extra life. 


We make a specialty of small Direct Current Motors. More than 30 frames suited 
to practically every requirement always in stock ready for immediate shipment. Wyrile 
us your Power Needs and our Engineering Department will advise you, free of charge, 
just what type of motor you need. Write for Bulletin No. 67. 
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Smoking Tobacco 

It’s Spilman Mixture —for: 25 
years the best blend of the ~ 
world’s finest tobaccos, Made 
by hand one pound at a time. 
Absolutely pure, natural flavor. , 7 
 smoxine # TOBACCO 


Without a bite or a regret. 
Special Offer. If dealer will not supply ‘you, 


send his name, this advertisement | 
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Attached to any water faucet will develop 

up to3 Horse Power according to size 
of pipe and water pressure. Only perfect 
small motor made. Improved bucket wheel 
construction. 6 in. Motor for all small power 
work and Washing Machine, 4 H. P. on 4% in. 
pipe, 80 lbs. water pressure; 1 H. P. on 60 lbs, 
pressure,2 in, pipe. Net price $5, cash with order. 
1 4 inch Motor for grinding, polishing, fans, — 
= sewing machine. Net price Motor with § 
Pulley $2.50; vith emery, buffing wheel, 
silver polish and pulley $3, cash with 
order. Money back for any reason. Send 
\ for free catalog. Order your motor from §& 
dealer or from us. Active Agents wanted. 
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AGENTS My Sanitary Coffee 

Maker produces 
pure, sweet coffee, needs no settler, 
and never wears out. Saves coffee, 
money and health. Every wife buys at 


sight ; new invention; exclusive terri- 
tory. Send 25c. for 50c. size, postpaid. 


DR. LYONS, 182 Day St., Pekin, Ill. 
CAN’T YOU WRITE WELL? 


Then fill out $1.00 worth of my Patented Pen Practice 
Sheets (either slant, medial or vertical) and if not materially 
benefited, return all to me and get your $1.00 back at once. 

WALTER THOMSON, Box 55, FARGO, N.D. 
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Motor-Boat—an ideal craft for Fishing, Hunting 
Pleasure Boating. Safe for family and children. Ste: 
and seaworthy. 
This Launch (the result of 30 years’ successful 
perience in boat building) is a scientific compromist 
of the auto-boat and flat-bottom boat. Has sufficient 
dead rise to prevent tipping and wabbling when you 
stand up init. Seating capacity, 6 to 8; 16 feet long, 
42-in. beam, solid, 9-16 in. dressed planking; seams and nail indentions rendered permanently smooth and water” 
tight by our Elastic Seam Composition. Floor space equal to 18-ft. boat. False bottom being flat and full width of 
beam. Can change seats and move ab i 
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FREE 


Send now for 
handsomest Boat and 
Engine catalog ever issued. 


out without danger of tipping. Boat is propelled at a speed of 9 to 10 miles 
per hour by a powerful Gile self-starting, odorless, noiseless, 2!4-H.-P. Engine of the Single Cylinder, 2-Cycle type. 
Controlled absolutely by one single Lever which starts, stops, reverses, etc. Develops full 23-H.-P. at 500 rev. 
minute; 3-H.-P. at 700 rev. ; construction simple, no cams, springs or gears to get out of fix, 40-page catalog explain: 
Engine in detail sent free. Guaranteed to give perfect and permanent satisfaction. Engines up to 100-H.-P. cal 
purchased separately. No boats larger than 18 ft. Send your name on a postal today for detailed description of tl 

beautiful, ready-to-launch Motor-Boat. Investigate before buying anylaunch. Ourspecial$121,00 Price with Jmmediate 
Shipment Guaranteed is offered for alimited time only. This launch is complete—nothing moretobuy. Retails for $200. 
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“A Word to the Wise” 


Use LIFEBUOY SOAP for toilet # 
and bath and enjoy the security it § 
gives because of its hygienic and 9 
- beneficial qualities. 

You owe it to yourself, your family 
and your neighbors, to keep infec- 
tion as far away as possible. 

LIFEBUOY SOAP is the house- 
hold germ destroyer, the recognized 
8 health soap of the home. 


LIFEBUOY SOAP 


Cleans and Disinfects at the Same Time. 


Ask your Grocer. 5c a Cake. 
LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY, Cambridge, Mass. 


“Boddington’s Bountiful 
Is the Onion for Me 


***Good from the Ground Up.’ I grew these magnificent 2-Ib. 
from Boddington's Quality Seeds—several 214-lb. 
ones.’’ For onions like these, sow indoors in Feb. and March. 


5 Packets Quality Seeds, 25 Cents 


; Rospaid, one full-size packet each of Boddington’s Bounti- 
ful Onion, Early Model Red Globe Beet, 

| Model Snowball nip, Early of Earlies rm 

| Cabbage, and May King Cabbage Let- 
| tuce. Witheach order we send a 


| REBATE CHECK FOR A QUARTER 


To apply on orders for $1.00 worth 
i or more of seeds or Bulbs from 
| \dington’s den Guide, a unique 
- 144-page catalogue, handsomely illus- 
5 withengravings from life, beautiful 
\ colorinsert, art cover and concise cultural 
ae Garden Guide mailed free. 


/ARTHUR T. BODDINGTON, Seedsman 
Dept. P, 342 West 14th Street 
New York City 
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Rotary Washer 


is nota tub, with agitating, clothes 
tearing devices. It isa real cylinder 
laundry machine, in its scientific 
method of cleansing; adapted to 


i domestic requirements. The washer 
is equipped with the best wringer made. 

Both machine and wringer are operated by electric 

aa, water motor or gas engine. Also a hand machine. 
' Write us for solution of your washing problem in all its phases. 


ROCHESTER ROTARY WASHER CO. 
19 Graves Street Rochester, N. Y. 


Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
Est. 47 years. Box C, Washington, 
— D.C. Best references. Careful 
ork. Terms moderate. Booklet Free. Write us. 
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vote for some candidate who was worse 


| than a forlorn hope. 


But the party is fighting and building 
without a chance of present success. Its 
leaders must have some method to hold the 
faltering and bolster the weak-kneed until 
they have a fighting chance of winning 
elections. This seems to them the best 
practical scheme; and a referendum vote 
in the party approved it. 

Socialism is still a party without graft; 
having no offices to command, there is 
nothing to graft on. Yet, curiously enough, 
it finds itself coupled up with the very 


wheel-horse of graft in municipal politics | 


—the gang system. In its essence this 
closely-knit party is no more than a per- 
fectly systematized political gang—Tam- 
many itself is not so highly organized. A 
voter pledged to the party nominees, a 
candidate with his resignation in the 
hands of the party managers—not even 
Dave Rose nor Charlie Murphy nor Hinky 
Dink ean command such adhesion as that. 
And whenever the conservative reformer 
brings up legislative measures to spike 
gang control, the Socialists may be found 
on the side of the machine men. For 
example, LaFollette, in his fight with 
Spooner, framed a new primary law in- 
tended to cripple the gang system. Victor 
Berger, the Socialist boss of Milwaukee, 
ranks Dave Rose, Democratic boss of 
Milwaukee, as the devil. But when Rose 
opposed this primary law Berger, for once, 
did not fight him. Berger only sat back 
and smiled. When the law was passed, 
however, the politicians discovered a curious 
thing—and they understood why Berger 
smiled—his was the only gang which it did 
not seem to hurt. With the ‘‘local’’ and 
branches meeting bi-monthly this Socialist 
machine need ask no odds of the primaries. 
Here extremes meet, almost ridiculously. 


The Campaign of Stomachs 


To Debs and to the National Committee 
the 1908 vote of only four hundred and 
fifty thousand was a disappointment. 
There had been so much noise, such crowds 
had thronged the outdoor meetings in the 
big cities or followed the Red Special, that 
the enthusiasts prophesied a million votes 
— and believed themselves as they prophe- 
sied. But conditions were as favorable for 
a heavy vote in 1904 as they were unfavor- 
able in 1908. In the former year the party 
polled more votes than its real strength, 
and in the latter fewer. Parker and 
Roosevelt were the candidates in 1904, 
and both were counted ‘‘conservatives.”’ 
Radical Democrats, irritated by the turn 
in party management, voted for Debs as 
a protest. In 1908 the Democracy had 
its radical running again. The indorse- 
ment of Bryan by Gompers had something 
to do with turning “‘half-baked”’ Socialists 
back to the old party. Again, the period 
of unemployment sent many working-men 
traveling; thereby they lost registration 
and vote. The Socialists make much of 
this factor. The outsider esteems it more 
lightly; but it had its effect. Again, this 
was a campaign of stomachs. Industrial 
distress had not gone far enough to make 
the poor rabid and revolutionary. Every 
one wanted to see business restored; and 
that great politician in the White House 
had performed the miracle of making the 
public believe that a party which had been 
in power when hard times struck was also 
the party to lead out of hard times. 
Perhaps to clinch this point I need only 
repeat that with a party membership of 
sixteen thousand in 1904 they polled four 
hundred thousand votes, a ratio of one to 
twenty-five, and with a membership of 
fifty thousand in 1908 only four hundred 
and fifty thousand votes, a ratio of one to 
nine. 

They are growing steadily and surely; 
the check to that growth isnot yet. Theirs 
is the long game. 


- Failure 


My child, I gave you simple tasks to do; 
Why do you long to fly against the sun? 
Straight paths were set wherein you were to 


walk, 
Yet itch your feet the worlds’ highways to 
run ! 


Oh, foolish, dreaming, blinded mortal child ! 
The narrow paths your vain feet spurned 
to tread ; 
The simple, homely tasks you lejt undone 
Were steps jrom which your path to glory 
led ! — Louise Paley. 
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_ Buy and Try! 
Use and Enthuse!! 


We want you to try an 
Ever-Ready shave. We 
want to prove that you 
can shave safely and 
expertly. We want to 
prove that the Ever- 
Ready is the best safety 


razor at any price. 


If the Ever-Ready doesn’t conclu- 
sively and emphatically convince you 
of this, let us return your dollar in return 
for the razor. 

It’s up to us to ‘‘make good,”’ but it’s 
up to you to put the Ever-Ready to test. 

Of the nearly two million Ever- Ready 
shavers, thousands never knew what 
luxury shaving at home meant until 
they tried the Ever-Ready. Thousands 
are recruits from the ranks of disap- 
pointed users of other makers’ razors. 
You ave apt to have imitations “worked 
off?’ on you under the guise of a dollar razor, 
but remember that you shouldn’t buy a safety 
razor, but the EVER-READY SAFETY 
RAZOR, keeping clearly in mind the name 
“FEver-Ready,” the Trade Mark face, the (12) 
twelve blades in each dollar set. 
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E guarantee each Ever-Ready blade— 
test, pack and wrap them separately, preserv- 
ing the keenest, cleanest edge known to blade making. 
(Remember the wrapping shown in right, lower corner.) 


Each Ever-Ready blade is protected against rust, dust, dull- 
ness and dirt. Exposed blades should be avoided. 

There are 12 of these Ever-Ready blades in each 
Ever-Ready safety razor outfit at $1.00. 

The entire Ever-Ready outfit complete with a silver nickel 
frame that will last a lifetime, a nickel handle and blade strop- 
per and 12 guaranteed Ever-Ready blades all in an attractive and 
compact little case, costs you but one dollar. 

Dealers everywheresell you extra Ever-Ready blades 10 for 50 cents. a 

What’s more, you can exchange 10 used blades for 10 new 
ones upon payment of 35 cents, or what’s more, you can strop 
back the keen edge after each shave. 

Go to your nearest druggist, hardware store, cutlery store, 
department store or general store. Buy an Ever-Ready 12 
Bladed Dollar Safety Razor. Takeit home. Demonstrate 
to yourself and become one of the Ever-Ready enthusiasts. 


We will send you the complete outfit to your home prepaid, | 
upon receipt of $1.00, if you have the least difficulty securing 
the Ever-Ready at your dealer’s. 
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American Safety Razor Co. # |i 3% 
320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK AM oy 
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CANADA— International Distributing Co., 
Montreal. 

LONDON—American Safety Razor Co., 

38 Holborn Viaduct. 
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End Darning Woes 
Wear Wunderhose 


Every member of the family should 
wear them. Economy begins with the 


very purchase price, and continues 


through months of solid service and 
satisfaction. Our unique method of 
knitting fine linen into the toes, soles 
and heels gives wondrous wear-life to 
each stocking and sock. : 
We pledge the wear of each boxful 
to give three months’ service without 
the need of darning, with the absolute 
understanding that we will replace free 
of charge any WUNDERHOSE that 
punch through in the toe, heel or sole. 
WUNDERHOSE for Men, four pairs ina 


box for $1.00. Black, Grey, Navy, Tan, 
and Black with White Feet. 

Note especially that WUNDERHOSE 
for Children carry the same warrant at 
$1.00 the box of four pairs. Black or 
Tan, all sizes. 

WUNDERHOSE for Women, three pairs 
in the box— $1.00. Black or Tan. 

If your dealer hasn’t WUNDERHOSE, 
send $1.00 direct, state size, style and 
color, and we will see that you are 
supplied. 

Write for WUNDERHOSE \Vonder Book 
—contains stunts for entertaining, and 
the interesting story of WUNDERHOSE. 
It’s Free. 


Chattanooga Knitting Mills 
22 Bell St., Chattanooga, Tennessee 


“I urge upon all Catholics 


the use of the 


Manual 
of Prayers” 


Signed 


An Easter 
Remembrance 
that will be widely 
appreciated is the 
Manual of Prayers, the 
Official Catholic Prayer 
Book which comprises 
every practice, rite, 
ritual, precept, faith, 
hymn and psalm, 
Epistles and Gospels. 
See that the name 
John Murphy Co. 
is on the title 
Very convenient in size, bound 
in Turkey Morocco, limp back. 
Sold by all book-sellers, or sent 
) for 5 days’ examination. 


MAIL US THIS COUPON —-—-—--—-— 

JOHN MURPHY CO., Dept. B, Baltimore, Md.: Please 
send me the ‘‘ Manual of Prayers,’’ for which I enclose 
$2.00. You to refund money if I do not like book and return it 
within 5 days at your expense. . 


Name 


MA LYES SO ees = 
With name stamped on cover $2.25. 


Cardinal Gibbons’ 


NEW BOOK OF DISCOURSES 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. A book of im- $ 00 

pelling interest to Protestant as well as Catholic. 

Notadry, statistical work but discourses on timely 

topics of the day—keen, virile and informative. 
For young or old. 540 pages. 


JOHN MURPHY CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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right to his voice. But the change is, that 
somehow or other, in that five minutes, he’s 
become a grown man. He’s become a 
grown man, and, after hearin’ Aunt B 
pourin’ out all her simplicity there, it’s 
just as if, somehow, too, she’s become a 
little girl— maybe a little niece of his that’s 
been ketched in mischief an’ sent to the 
Mourners’ Bench. And he, as the grown 
man, has got to help her out. It’s him that 
first begins to feel that he’s gettin’ the 
answer to that prayer of hers. An’ it’s the 
right answer, too! ‘The Lawd—well, well, 
of co’se He’s terrible set again’ the lottery 
business. But—well, He reckons He ain’t 
got any rules He can’t break once in a while.’ 

“‘ And after that there’s four five minutes 
that there’s no call for me to go into. 
Suffice to say, that Aunt B, she gets the 
most part of Charlie’s tears an’ he gets the 
most part of hers—an’ two people never 
got much closer. 

“But, by an’ by, they can begin to talk 
once more. An’, ‘ Well, Aunt,’ says Charlie, 
‘as nigh as I can see it, we not only got our 
chance to make our start again, but—as 
soon as you’ve fetched two fresh han’ker- 
chiefs from the press—we got to start to 
make it.’ 

“““Oh, Charlie,’ she says, ‘after this I 
don’t feel as if I could ever have any con- 
fidence in myself no more.’ 

““Not another word, Aunt,’ says 
Charlie; ‘I’ve felt—felt that way so many 
times—so many times, myself, that I 
couldn’t really tell you. An’ I know what 
it means, too. It means that if you don’t 
take good advice pretty soon you’ll be 
mortgagin’ for ready money again—an’ 
then nothin’ for it but to start takin’ more 
flyers in the lottery business. An’,’ he says, 
‘you come down here by me, an’ I'll tell you 
just what we’re goin’ to do. We’re goin’ 
to enter into a regular official agreement 
for mutual coadjuvancy an’ support.’ 

“Mutual co-coad—now what in the 
nation does he mean by that?’ 

“Why, you hereby give me your solemn 
oath an’ promise that now an’ henceforth 
you won’t do any more givin’ away without 
callin’ me in as consultin’ counsel. An’ I’ll 
have to go ’way somewheres—up to Coy- 
ington or Louisville—no use me tryin’ to 
do anything around here—an’ try the whirl 
of my life at the law again.’ 

“““Oh, my dear son!’ she says. 

“Now, Aunt, you stop—you let me 
alone—I’ll scream!’ 

“Oh, but I will. An’ now that you’ve 
once made up your mind for it, I can see 
you already just takin’ your seat in the 
supreme court!’—an’ then she halts. ‘Oh, 
Charlie—but about that money—your 
half of it. I want to be right sure you’re 
goin’ to act hon’able about that?’ 

‘“Which sho’ sticks him for a while. But 
‘Aunt,’ he says, at last, ‘I'll tell you what 
we’ll do about it. Ill take five hundred to 
make my start with. An’ you bank the 
rest along with yours. If I want it I’ll call 
on you. But I must let you know right 
now that if I do so call, it’ll be because I’ve 
broke our agreement like a low-down dog, 
an’ backslidden once more.’ 

“But he didn’t backslide. Those years 
were the beginnin’ of the South’s growin’ 
time. An’ if at the first it was Charlie’s 
droppin’ the Bourbon an’ cards that began 
to get him a practice, it wasn’t so long till 
the size of his practice was beginnin’ of 
itself to be the best certainty that he 
wouldn’t get back to them. Yet never for 
more than two weeks did his practice 
crowd out his Sunday visits to Aunt B. 

“And as for Aunt B, well, she stuck to 
her part of the agreement as close—well, 
sho’, as close as could be expected. Of 
co’se she couldn’t tell Charlie everything. 
If she’d told him how Christmas had 
ketched the Bixbys that year, it’d been 
nothin’ less than a breach of confidence. 
An’ she couldn’t tell him about the East- 
over Townleys needin’ help, nor all the 
baby clothes due to be called for by Eliza- 
beth Townley’s twins. Tchck—things like 
that weren’t for a man to know. 

‘And when, of a Sunday night, he’d go 
over to that little, old, red lacquer strong- 
box of hers, an’ ‘Now, Aunt,’ he’d say, 
‘we’ll herewith devote a few minutes to 
auditin’ of the bankbook,’ well, she could 
always show him that she was keepin’ a 
little ready money ahead, in case of emer- 
gencies, anyhow.” 
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Legal 
Tender 


A package of Uneeda Biscuit is always 
a fair exchange for its cost, because 
Uneeda Biscuit are the best of all soda 
crackers. ‘They are not expensive; on 
the contrary, Uneeda Biscuit is one of 
the least expensive of foods. There 
is no waste. There is most nourish- 


ment. Always fresh and crisp. Never 


stale. No broken crackers. Always 
whole and inviting. There can be 
no better soda crackers than 


Uneeda ¢ 
Biscuit 


NATIONAL BISCUIT. COMPANY 


~ Our GAS CONTROLLE 
stops that Blowing and 
Breaking Mantles and will 
actually save 15% to 30% on 
every gas bill. We guarantee 
it. Lasts a lifetime. No ex- 
(PATENTED) pense after attached. D: 
a postal and let us sen 
Agents Wanted Everywhere prices, etc. References from 
Write us to-day any bank in Chicago. 


Gas Users Association, 576 W. Madison St., Chicago, Il. 
|The “CADO” Fountain Pencil 


Requires no sharpening, has | 0 


=. Reduces Gas Bills 


no metal parts and 
nothing to get 
out of order. 


Where there are books to be read the Patented 


oil lamp is the best light—provided the i 
lamp has the proper chimney. 

Every chimney with my name on it is 
My 


The LEAD is 
adjustable in a neat 
fountain-pen like holder. Ask 
your stationer for it or send us 10 
cents for the pencil with a box of refills. 
PLAIN OR COPYING LEADS 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., 240 W. 23d St., 


of the best lamp-chimney glass. 
Index insures your getting the 
proper style for any burner. 
MAcBETH means a correctly 
designed chimney made of clear 
glass that won’t break from heat. 


My Lamp-Chimney Book in- 
sures getting the right chimney for 
any burner, and gives suggestions 
about lamps, chimneys, wicks, 
oils, and tells how to keep lamps 
in order. I will mail it, free, to 
anyone who writes for it. 


SRE ae 
Home Safety Razor ea 
A guaranteed, close-shaving, si 
plated Safety Razor, with 12 blades an 
stropper, in plush-lined leather case. E 
any $5 razor. Simple, strong and se! 
Opens or closeswith one movement. Easily cle: 
Cannot corrode nor rust. Wafer blades of 
Damascus razor-steel, ground and strop) 
hand.Quickly re-stropped—nothing to throw 
You ought to send for one today. Money 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh not satisfied. & E Home Mfg. Co., Philac 


See eet oa er ers on 


the garment to be the genuine ‘‘ Porosknit”— 

coolest summer underwear ever made. Insist on this 

label for your protection. 
Men’s Shirts and Drawers, 
Boyer kt rr 
Men's Union Suits, 
Royst ekas 


' 
ee 


att 


Cook O 
Ss =\ Kay Table ‘ 


—s 


That’s 
exactly what 
you can do 
with the Manning- 
Bowman Alcohol Gas 
‘Stove. Has noend of cooking uses. 
Ready any time of day or night. 
- Can be carried anywhere. The 


Mianning- 
owman 


(Denatured) 


Alcohol Gas Stove 


js not merely for cooking small 
dishes; you can cook a dinner 
‘onit. Makes its own gas from 
denatured alcohol. Quick, 
‘clean, simple, handy. 


Costs a little over one cent an hour to oper- 
‘ate. Made with single or double burners. 
Real Manning-Bowman Quality through 
and through—the very best. Many 
utensils to match, from Cutlet 
Dish to 
Coffee 
Percola- 
tor, singly 
or complete 
with the stove. 


Dealers every- 
where. Write " 
for descriptive R 
booklet ‘BB-22” @>— cement 


Manning-Bowman & Co. = 0" 
Meriden, Conn. . 
Makers of“ Eclipse” Bread Mixers 
and‘ Meteor" Coffee Percolators. 


$8,500 for one invention, Book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and 
“What to Invent” sent free. Send rough 
sketch for free report as to patentability. 
Patents advertised for sale at our expense 
in fourteen Manufacturers’ Journals, 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys, 
Est.léyears. 902 F, 8t.,Washington, D.C. 


Be ct OMATEURS 


: We have everything That's in Print. Our FREE Catalogue 


Includes Plays, Recitations, Dialogues, Hand-books, &c. 
|THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 921 Arch St., Philadelphia 


ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS 
EARN $25 TO $100 a week. Send for 
free booklet, ‘‘ MONEY IN DRAWING"’; 
tells how we teach illustrating by mail. 
Women succeed as well as men. 
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THE FLOATER 


(Continued from Page 15) 


pusher, his uptilted head away back be- 
tween his shoulders, his eyes fixed on the 
column and the tiny forms of the two men, 
waved his hand gently. The arm of the 
derrick moved. The column came closer 
to the building’s edge. It hung now above 
the heads of the two connectors, standing 
each on his girder with the cap of the sup- 
porting column between their feet. It 
lowered until its base came nearly level 
with their feet, its bulk between them. 
The Floater leaned over the edge of the 
girder and waved his hand; the column 
stopped. In its base were four holes. In 
the cap of the column below were four 
holes. These eight must meet, each to its 
mate, to a hair’s fraction. The column— 
slanting now as it hung—must be settled 
into exact perpendicular as the meeting 
came. 

It hung, swinging slowly in the chains, 
the two men, one on either side, insignifi- 
cant in contrast to its black bulk. And the 
wind beating against its length kept it 
swinging. The Floater thrust his forge- 
wrench handle through one of the rivet 
holes in its base, and the handle lacked 
more than two feet of touching the hole’s 
mate in the cap of the column below. 
Slanting in its chains the column’s base 
was toward The Floater, uptilted at an 
acute angle from the foundation which it 
must find. It was ready for the fight. 

The Floater bent forward toward the 
swinging column so that his tense, lined 
face nearly touched its cold side, and he 
grasped the end of his forge-wrench. His 
left hand shot from his side; he depressed 
its palm slightly. Far down the pusher 
caught the motion. The column moved 
down and came slightly toward The Floater 
until the heel of its base touched the girder 
near the cap of the supporting column. As 
it touched it straightened toward perpen- 
dicular. The Floater jerked desperately at 
the handle of his forge-wrench to bring it 
closer, to get it to the meeting point where 
his wrench handle could find the rivet hole 
in the column beneath, a scant six inches 
away. Suddenly it settled with a jerk. It 
rested on its base, askew on the end of the 
girder and the column cap.’ 

The derrick chains slackened. It tot- 
tered in the wind like a tree that is about 
to fall. The Floater snarled in a mad 
effort to get advantage of this error on the 
part of those beneath. The column fell. 

It fell away from The Floater and the 
chains caught it up. The base rose swiftly, 
then swept outward toward the street. The 
column was an engine of destruction. In 
the path of its irresistible movement The 
Floater threw himself on his face on the 
girder top. Its base struck his hat lightly 
from his head and passed him. Then it 
hung out over the street in the taut chains, 
huge and black and silent. 

The Floater straightened himself, and 
lowered his feet so that he again sat astride 
the girder, and he rubbed his head where 
the touch of the iron had bruised. His 
face was placid, without emotion, like the 
face of a thrown wrestler waiting for the 
next bout. Hardly looking at the swinging 
column he extended his arm and waved his 
hand. Opposite him the other connector 
was biting into his black plug of tobacco. 
Sweat streaked their two faces. Far down, 
The Floater’s hat was falling to the stone 
sidewalk. 

The column was coming, to the wave of 
his hand, back toward him, grim and black, 
as though it threatened. He withdrew his 
arm. It stopped. He extended the hand. 
It came nearer. He leaned out and grasped 
the handle of his forge-wrench still thrust 
in the rivet hole. Gently he kept moving 
the palm of his left hand downward. The 
column settled, and the lower edge of its 
base touched the girder beyond the sup- 
porting column’s cap. It straightened a 
second time toward perpendicular. He sig- 
naled sharply with his extended hand, and 
it stopped. His gloved fingers gripped the 
forge-wrench handle as though they would 
sink into it, and he dragged the base 
toward him. An inch; the metal made a 
sullen sound on the meeting metal beneath. 
Another inch; it ground more lightly. A 
half inch; he stopped. He had come to 
the end. Another half-inch movement 
toward him would lighten the point of con- 
tact, and the straining derrick chains would 
lift the column free, and the wind would 
swing it from him. Even now, as he wres- 
tled grimly with it, the wind strove to blow 


Invented the Es 
Shot from Guns 


You owe these puffed foods, and all your delight in them, to Prof. 
A. P. Anderson. 


He was seeking a way to break up starch granules so the digestive 
juices could get to them. 

He was aiming to blast the starch granules to pieces by an explosion 
of steam. 

When he did this, he found that he had created the most enticing cereal 
foods in existence. 


Note the Curious Process 


The whole wheat or rice kernels are put into sealed guns. Then these 
guns are revolved, for sixty minutes, in a heat of 550 degrees. 

This terrific heat turns the moisture in the grain to steam, and the pres- 
sure becomes tremendous. 

Then the guns are fired. Instantly the steam explodes every granule 
into myriad particles. 

The kernel of grain is expanded eight times. It becomes four times as 
porous as bread. 

Yet the wheat or rice berry remains shaped as before. We have simply 
the magnified grain. 


Quaker Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Quaker Puffed Rice, 13c 


There was never a cereal food half so delicious. Never one half so 
digestible. 

Think of unbroken wheat or rice berries puffed to eight times their size. 

They are so porous that they melt in the mouth. Yet they are crisp. 

Whether you cater to health or to taste, this is the very finality in food. 


Let the Children Know 


Get one package of the Quaker Puffed Rice, and one of the Quaker 
Puffed Wheat. 

Get both, because they differ vastly. Let the children decide what they 
want. 

These curious puffed foods will be your breakfasts forever when you 
once learn what they are. 

Don’t wait till tomorrow—order them now. For you are missing a food 
that’s better than any you know. 


He 


Exact Size of Grains After Being Puffed 


Sold by Grocers everywhere 


All Patents controlled by The Quaker Oats Company 
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Every Housewife 


Can Save Money 
By Larkin Factory-to- 
Family Dealing 


The Larkin Idea is an economical method 
of buying which enables any family tosave in 
their expenditures for home-needs:—Coffee, 
Teas, Spices, Extracts, Baking - Powders, 
Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Prepara- 
tions, etc. The Larkin Products include over 
250 such articles, all of superior quality. 
More than a million families are regular, 
satisfied Larkin customers. 


We Give $20.00 Retail Value 
of Highest Quality for $10.00 


We can give twice as much as the retailer 
because we manufacture and sell our entire 
Product direct to you, at prices which in- 
clude but our single profit. 


All profits and expenses of middlemen are 
saved and 
given to you 
in an extra 
$10.00 worth 
of retail 
value, with 
every $10.00 
purchase of 
Larkin Prod- 
ucts,— $20.00 
worth of 
Products of 
your selec- 
tion for 
$10.00, or if 
we) you prefer 

> $10.00 worth 
Mah Gabitnot Clock, Give eco meee 

ahogany Cabinet Clock, Give: 
$10.00 worth of Larkin Products. Ml dais 
$10.00. Either way, you receive double 
retail value. 

There are 1300 Larkin Premiums to choose from, 


all standard merchandise of genuine value. 


Send No Money 


We will ship any responsible person $10.00 worth 
of Larkin Products and a $10.00 Premium on 30 
days’ trial. Customer then pays $10.00 if satisfied ; 
otherwise goods will be removed at our expense and 
freight-charges refunded. 

postpaid, on request. 


FRE 
Latkitt Cr 


Established 1875 BUFFALO, N.Y. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Latkttt Co, Please mail Product and Premium 
List No. 64 and explain how the Larkin Idea 


saves money. 


Our new enlarged Product 
and Premium List, mailed, 


Removing the scarf pin removes 
the pin hole from a Superba Silk 
Cravat. Untying the Cravat re- 
moves the creases. 
Superba Cravats at 50cofferyou & 
a range of over fifty colors. They 
are as rich and lustrousas they 
By are serviceable. pa tee 
Superba Sox are sox that fitthe § 
foot. They are made of a special | 
process Silk Lisle and come in § 
every modish shade. 
Superba Sox match Superba § 
Cravats in quality as well as in 
color and price. 50c per pair. [| 
The Superba Cravat Bookisa 
clever little volume of interest to 
well-dressedmen—itzs/veeonre- 
quest—tellsallonewantsto know & 
about Oravat and Sox styles. 
‘ If you can’t procure Superba 
: Cravats or Sox in your 
vicinity send us your f 
order together with fy 
dealer’s name. : 
H.C.COHN& CO. “Hs 
218 Andrew St. 
Rochester, N.Y. § 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


The world’s foremost Health Resort in physiological and 


dietetic methods. 200 kinds of baths; large indoor Palm 
garden, swimming pools, electricity, massage, Swedish move- 
ments, mechanical vibration, delicious unequaled health 
cuisine, trained nurses. Delightful dining room on top floor. 
Luxurious modern appointments. Perfect warmth. Invigora- 
ting Michigan climate, 860 feet above sea level. The ideal place 
to rest, recuperate and build up permanent health. Beautiful 
Souvenir Portfolio FREE. Box 75, Battle Creek, Mich. 


EALTHY Trees and Roses , 


Tree Roses 75c each. H. P. Roses 
35c. Everbloomers 50c. Trees and flow- 
ering shrubs at very lowest prices. We 
sell direct, no agents. Catalog free. 


| A postal Galbraith Nurseries and Seed Co. | 


bringsit. Box 73, FAIRBURY, NEB. 
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it away from the point of leverage. The 
other connector was fighting on his side, 
beneath the leaning mass of iron, hugging 
its bulk to hold it. The two of them wres- 
tled thus, swaying in and out over the line 
of the building’s edge, back beyond the 
line of its interior. And suddenly the wind 
abated. The chains slackened ever so 
slightly. : 

The two men gasped with a supreme 
effort. The Floater’s lips drew back so 
that they showed his teeth beneath. He 
dragged the base toward him another inch. 
The handle of his forge-wrench was over 
the meeting rivet hole. He raised on his 
knees on the girder and pressed downward 
and the handle entered the hole. He pried 
the column to its place just as the wind 
raised again, and the other connector at 
the same moment thrust home a bolt, then 
screwed it tight. 

In the riveting gang are a heater, a 
bucker-up and two riveters. One of these 
last is the rivet-catcher; the other handles 
the ‘‘gun,”’ the pneumatic hammer whose 
rapid-fire reports have earned it its name. 
The heater brings the rivets to a pale pink 
in his portable forge. He tosses them to 
the rivet-catcher, who receives them in an 
empty powder-can, withdraws them with 
a tongs and passes them to the ‘‘gun man.” 
The latter places the rivet in its hole. The 
bucker-up holds each rivet in its place, 
while the riveter drives its new head with 
his “gun.” The bucker-up uses a tool 
called a dolly-bar to do this. Crudely 
speaking, the dolly-bar consists of a 
handle and a hammer-like head, in which 
is a cuplike depression fitting over the rivet. 
The handle of the dolly-bar fits within an 
iron hook which is clamped to the column, 
and so gets a leverage which enables the 
bucker-up to hold it against the blows of 
the pneumatic hammer. 

The building’s frame climbed. The riv- 
eters climbed with it. They reached the 
top. They fixed their narrow stagings 
where the iron met the skyline. The heater 
stood by his portable forge, on four planks 
thrown across the purlines. With his left 
hand he turned the bellows; his right held 
the slender handles of his tongs, stirring 
the rivet in the flaring coals. The fire spat 
sparks about him. His face was black like 
the face of a smith. 

The Floater stood on a girder at the edge 
of the building, ninety feet away. He 
whistled; the heater withdrew his tongs, 
in their end the glowing rivet. The 
Floater raised his powder-can over his left 
shoulder, its mouth uptilted to just the 
proper angle. The heater lowered his tongs 
till they hung to the level of his knee, then 
tossed the rivet from them. It sped, trail- 
ing sparks, a fiery missile, toward The 
Floater’s head. He bent his body sharply 
to the right. It struck the powder-can. 
His arms went back before its impact, out 
over the line of the building’s edge, his body 
muscles tensed to meet the shock. Strik- 
ing, as The Floater had meant it should, 
on the can’s upper face, midway between 
mouth and bottom, the lump of red-hot iron 
ricochetted to the bottom, then fell dead 
against the lower side. ‘The Floater seized 
it in his tongs, and ran along the girder to 
the corner of the building. Here, on a 
two-plank staging slung to a column, the 
other riveter took it and placed it in its 
hole, then handed back the tongs to The 
Floater. The bucker-up clamped it tight 
with his dolly. The riveter seized his ham- 
mer by its two handles and pressed it 
against the glowing metal. The Floater 
caught five hundred of these red-hot 
rivets every day. He caught them in his 
powder-can much as a catcher receives 
high-pitched balls from the pitcher—only 
these glowing chunks of iron came hurtling 
sometimes from nearly two hundred feet 
away. And catching each of them he 
stretched his body, standing often on tip- 
toe, throwing his arms upward and back, 
holding his balance on an eight-inch girder. 
Hour after hour, eight hours a day, he 
played this rude game, often in a high wind, 
sometimes with the afternoon sun blinding 
his eyes. 

He liked it. It was his chosen calling. 
It demanded his strength and his courage— 
animal strength and animal courage. His 
muscles were hard and perfect, and he was 
afraid of nothing. Relying on them he 
believed in what they could do. And so, on 
the ground, he carried with him a rudeness, 
sometimes a lawlessness, which men of 
other walks in life, who had not seen him up 
above the building tops, could not under- 
stand—which they were prone to judge 
harshly. 


A Lucrative 


Field for 
Small Capital 


engage actively in business, or w 


Choice territories are still open in many 
parts of the United States. 

The business is quickly established, and 
is practically a monopoly. 

Portable Aero Vacuum Cleaning Outfits 
are in operation all over the country, mak- 
ing from $3,000.00 to $5,000.00 per year for 
their owners, keeping busy the year around, 
cleaning residences, churches, hotels, 
theaters, department stores, by the vacuum 
method which removes dust and dirt from 
every nook and corner, and from every 
kind of fabric, by suction, without disturb- 
ing the furnishings. 

The demand for vacuum cleaning is large 
and growing. Its acceptance as the only 
convenient, modern and hygienic cleaning 
method by health boards, school boards, 
physicians, and the public, vouches for its 
stability either as a business or investment. 

Any banker, lawyer, doctor, office, busi- 
ness or professional man can make small 
capital yield substantial returns, without 
giving the business more than super- 
visory attention. 

Let us explain to you wherein this busi- 
ness is exceptionally profitable and unusu- 
ally safe—why a small investment yields 
bigger returns than in almost any other 
line you can think of, yet is singularly 
without the element of risk. 


Stationary Systems. 


United States. 


Opportunities in the Vacuum Cleaning Business” 


An unique opportunity for misting large profits, open to anyone who wants to 
o wants to invest capital where it will yield 
high percentage of profits with safety, and demand only supervisory attention, 


We lead the world in the installation of stationary plants. Aero Systems are — 
installed in government buildings, hospitals, public buildings, etc., all over the 
If you are interested in stationary plants, write for Booklet ‘‘C,"’ stating character and size of building. 


Rey 


ney Making 


An investment of from $1,450.00 to $2,700.00 
is required, according to type of apparatus 
needed. 

As an opportunity to engage actively in 
business, or to invest in business, leasing 
to an operator, or employing one on a 
salary or percentage basis, vacuum clean- 
ing, more than any other staple line of 
business, promises splendidsuccess. Either 
asa business or investment it is an excep- 
tional money-making proposition. 

And, because of our sole ownership of 
basic patents, essential to vacuum clean- 
ing apparatus of actual utility—because of 
the established success and our assured 
permanency, we occupy a distinctive posi- 
tion in the vacuum cleaning field. 

We are pioneers in the mechanical clean- 
ing field and largest builders of portable 
vacuum outfits in the world, making six 
types of vacuum, and two types of com- 
pressed air apparatus, all fully protected by 
patents. 

If you wish to consider this proposition 
from a standpoint of investment only, or 
engage init actively, it is worthy of serious 
investigation. Wecan place in your hands 
the results of men successfully engaged in 
the business. Write for full particulars. 
If seeking investment, write for Booklet *4A.”” 
If seeking business, write for Booklet B.” 


AMERICAN AIR CLEANING CO. 


702 Sycamore St F. J. MATCHETTE, Vice-Pres't and Gen'l Mgr. 


An improvement over all other horns 


You will not fully realize the musical possibil- 
ities of your talking machine or phonograph 
until your present non-resonant horn of metal 
> or veneered wood gives place to 
the Music MASTER Horn. 
The Music Master Horn brings 
out the full tonal values of vocal 
and instrumental reproduc- 
tions, acting precisely like 
the sound board of a piano. 
The Music Master 
is the only horn 
constructed. 
of solid wood; 
the only horn 
with vibratory freedom and which can 
render the tones of the record reproduc- 
tion with perfect fidelity to the original. 
Sent on one week’s trial. Choice of oak,mahog- 
any or spruce, for any make or style of machine. 
Money refunded if you are not satisfied. 


Ask your dealer for the MUSIC MASTER;; if he can’t 
supply you, write us. Full description sent on request. 


Sheip & Vandegrift, Inc.,813 N. 5thSt., Philadelphia 


Incubator ever Made 
Freight Prepaid 


Double cases all over; best copper tank ; 
nursery, self-regulating. Best 140-chick 
Ordered together $11.50. Satis- 
No machines at any price are better. 


Paul, Buf- fj 
falo, Kansas 
City or Racine 
hot-water Brooder, $4.50. 
faction guaran 
Write for book today or send price and save waiting. 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 77, Racine, Wis. 


Milwaukee, ' 


the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy business m: 
be made yours—yours to boost your sal 
increase your profits. This free booklet deal 
—How to manage a business 
— How to sell goods 
— How to get money by mail 
— How to buy at rock-bottom 
—How to collect money 
— How to stop cost leaks ‘ 
— How to train and handle men we 
— How to get and hold a position 
—How to advertise a busines 
— Howto devise office meth 
Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you 
in no obligation, yet it may be the means of starting you on a 
broader career. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, f 
when it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say! 
“*Send on your 9,059-word Booklet.’’ Send to ; 


SYSTEM, Dept. 26-2-13, 151-153 Wabash Ave., 


dealers or 
direct if 
he is out. 


’ Nature has made the masculine 
leg flat on its inner front surface. 
From this point all stocking sup- 
port should come. 5 
PARIS is ¢he only garter shaped 
and fitted in harmony with ma- 
ture’s plan. Guaranteed to satisfy. |) 


A. Stein& Co., 159 Center Ave., Chicago. 


Seen 
is latest fancy w0 

\ E Al HER material; beautiful re- 
sults areeasily ob’ ee. 


We sell all sizes fancy leather at wholesale 
Write for information and samples. Mail 
book of suggestions 15c postage. Jf interested: 


MARSHALL, SON & CO., 222 Purchase St., BOSTON, MA! 
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HEADACHE Ca sec Tre 


® Thal 
going any further and of enabling him to he nik Burns Smoke 
get at the cause. Headache, like pain any- ‘J ; 


tiie sliest tone enough ad cee | I Heating System Saves (Coal 


(Continued from Page 13) 


hie oe ee peoouree ae you eid, me . 
t f y A AL 

your headache aglong e Het follow it "i ae WAR M A | R a STEAM mas HOT WATER 

y lying down for an hour or two, or, better 5 oe ee eal 


still, by going to bed for the remainder of 
the day and sleeping through until the 


next morning. If more headaches were N THE PECK-WILLIAMSON COMPANY UNDERFEED SYSTEM 
treated in this way there would not only be OF HEATING—applied either to warm-air furnaces, steam or hot water 
fewer headaches, but two-thirds of the plants—two of the greatest problems of heating are solved. Unequalled 
risks of nervous breakdown, collapse, in- | ff economy in coal and consumption of smoke are happy results of the Under- 


somnia and chronic degenerative changes 


; Z : f i i I thi 5 auc 
in the liver, kidneys and blood-vessels feed plan. This means smaller coal bills and healthier, cleaner homes e 


would be avoided. Underfeed stoking system applied in the Peck-Williamson line of heaters, has 

This, of course, is a counsel of perfection, municipal indorsement in hundreds of cities. It is the solution of the smoke 
and incapable of general application for the | f@| Problem officially approved. In the Underfeed, cheapest slack yields as much 
sternest of reasons; but it does indicate the clean, even heat as highest priced anthracite. YOU save the difference in cost. 
rational attitude toward headache and its 
treatment, and one which is coming to be 


more and more adopted. No motorist | } Peck-Williamson Fu r nh a C e S —Warm Air 


would dream of pushing ahead with a 


ete axle ora ee hotbox, unless | f UNDERFEED r) 

1s Journ on t t 

7d ae or erage Boilers—Steam and Water 
Pain B Ratinsis automatic baa eae I 2 . 
tor. It is often necessary to dis it t 

get the work of the avortd Hund and ito cal Save y to / 2 of Coal Bills 


charge our sacred obligations to others; 


| Every Traveler 


| has his troubles with linen collars: — 
but here is a waterproof collar that just 
solves the problem—assures a fresh, 
\] stylish appearance in spite of train- 
‘| dust and bad weather. 


| c! ALLENGs 


Brand 


WATERPROOF 


_ COLLARS 8 CUFFS 


| are entirely different from any waterproof but this disregarding should not be exalted | }7} With coal fed from below and ad/ fire on top, smoke and gases must pass 
| ened ge ape pbiny end to too high a pinnacle of virtue, and least | ji} through the flame and are consumed. Ashes are few and are removed by shaking 
| as much as you like without your friends of all worshiped as inherently and every- the grate bar as in ordinary furnaces and boilers. } 

| suspecting it. where a mark of piety and one of the in- Cincinnati is waging a campaign for a cleaner city. In a TIMES-STAR 


Challenge Collars are made in all the latest, 


most up-to-date models. They have the per- signia of saintship. | interview, W. E. Rowland, engineer at the big Power Building, declared : 


ad fit, Lies wares and neesey ok of ert “Not only does Underfeed stoking prevent smoke, but it saves us coal and money. To 
Mitenits casy Re ores eijustinent or ike Riaue A Stitch in Time {| prevent smoke requires perfect combustion and perfect combustion 
ah ’ . 


Challenge Collars and Cuffs are absolutely waterproof, 


means greatest heat. Smoke going up the stack means loss of heat 5 ee 
and waste of coal. We have proved this by our experience. The | p///j)> por fines Jacd hatha, 


Me igctnua ee A business firm or a factory, for instance, | |@ saving is about $5.00 a day.” 

| Sold by first class haberdashers everywhere. which mous sak home He day each of inetv ation hod s furnace wihe abe nga DEg mag cnet enka} re- 

If your dealer does not carry Challenge Brand its emplo ees who reported a 1 out casing, cut away to show h sults are offered in the Peck-Williamson 
Collars and Cuffs, send us 25 cts., stating size Mess Ee AY P . ane a | coal cs foree up inter fire, whith Underfeed Heating System for all classes 
and style of collar you desire, or 50 cts. per of bad headache, would, in the long run, burns on top. of buildings and more particularly for 
Piet one, ree sachet iacne tae ae save money by avoiding accidents, mis- residences. _We’ve hundreds of testi- 
pointers about New York customs—what to 


takes, muddles and confusions often in- monials from Underfeed users, giving fig- 


} wear and when to wear it. Let us send it to you. volving = “hole department, due to the ures which show that the Underteed soon 


" . “A? : J < pays for itself. We'd like to send a lot 
The gekeston semipany: we A kind of work that is done by a man or & of fac-simile letters and our Underfeed 
: roadway, New ior i i = Booklet for warm air heati 
‘Boston, 65 Bedford St.; Philadelphia, 900 Chestnut St.; woman who is physically unfit to attempt Sg Rin saccialotalceieet Steak and 
Chicago, 161 Market St.; San Francisco, 718 Mission it. And the higher the type of work that = Hot Water Underford Botlers 
St; St Louis, Mills Bldg.; Detroit, 117 Jefferson Ave.; h be d h h 1 f r 2 
: as to be done, the more the elements o 4 ‘ ; 
‘ Toronto, 58-64 Fraser Ave. a ; Heating plans and services of our 
insight, grasp and sound judgment enter | |; 2) Engine ering Department are 
4 into it, the graver and costlier are the mis- | | 1! Pee AEN Aone. Birt rend 
takes that are likely to be made under’such : : SEs gallate tones! 
circumstances. aN 
Of course, it will probably be objected at } » The Peck-Williamson Co. 
this point: ‘‘ What is the use of wasting a : \ TZ PY 329 W. Fifth St., Cincinnati, 0. 
APPEAL T0 THE = day, or even half a day, when by taking two > Our 1909'Selling’ Plans are Valuable 
q ey ’ 5% 4 coe 4 TT , 
| ies or three capsules of So-and-So’s Headache EL fy to All Furnace and Hardware Men 
MOTHER OF THE BABE : ai Cure I can get rid of the pain and go right e and Plumbers, Write for them. 


on with my work?’ It is perfectly true 
that there are a number of remedies which 
will relieve the average headache; but 
there are two important things to be borne 
in mind. The first is that all of these are 
simply weaker or stronger nerve-dead- 
eners; most of them actual narcotics. All 
: : that they do is to stop the pain and thus 
paper Draper Dont |look (good. lo A Lii4| | cheat you into the impression that you are 
= better. Youare just as tired andas unfit for 
work as you were before. Your nervous 
system is just as saturated with poisons, 
and the chances are ten to one that the 
quality of the work that you do will be just 
as bad as if you had taken no medicine. 


The office and the furniture make an 
impression. The clothes and the personal 
appearance make an impression. 

Old Hampshire Bond conveys the sort of 
impression which all these things, at their 


hi HAVE worn Whitelaw Paper Diapers since the day I was 
born, 10 months now, and have never for one minute been 
scalded or chafed. Very few babies in this world can say 
| that. Made of very strong velvety paper as soft as cotton, a 
perfect absorbent, medicated under the direction of a chemist 
‘0 prevent chafing, and shaped to fit. To be worn inside the 
tegular Diaper and destroyed when sviled. We could fill a 


column in their praise, but any Mother will k y. Cost hl a 1 
es one ac. od ets. per 100, at Factory, of wil mail Further, like alcohol, when used as a best, produce. It 1S aS last- 
30 postpai ‘or - 00. fo) tl te . * . . 
‘Paper Blankets, Sanitary, Healthful and Warm, $3.00 “pick-me-up”? under somewhat similar ing as paper can be made 
zen £. 0. b. Cincinnati, or two full si 1 Viti i z 
Hiaal te Oeics” NA ininamer”” ” || conditions, the remedy which you have | 1) MAMPSHIRE BOND ana as el busi 
Whitelaw Paper Goods Co. Dept.4 Cincinnati, O. taken, while producing a fa se sense of and as € egant as uSINess 
comfort and even exhilaration by deaden- Se Leas poate ee estou d 
ing your pain and discomfort, in that very ; paper oug Oo be made. 
process itself takes off the finer edge of your f : ; 
judgment, the best keenness of your insight, Ar syhon See al ene hes ne sales Co sti: i aeaaany : oi ert 
: 1 usiness men, Frove this tor yourself—let usgive 
one pee highest balance of cha Ca you the OLD HAMPSHIRE Bonp Book of Specimens. It contains suggestive 
n short, your nervous system nas to specimens of letterheads and other business forms, printed, lithographed 
struggle with all the poisons that were and engraved on the white and fourteen colors of OLD HAMPSHIRE Bonp, 
| Bs dnote present before, with another one added to 
| them! : 
you need To Hat eu eva taken” Nature's. wise ampshire Paper Company 
sicking thro aA A Ba he ue orders and eae The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 
Ti yourself at rest, t en t ere are a number 
) ogards of mild sedatives with which every compe- South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 
ire worn over the bare foot. They are smooth, tent physician is familiar, one of which, 
Peeing and elastic; take up little space, are according to the special circumstances of MADE “A LITTLE BETTER THAN SEEMS NECESSARY" —“LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK"’ 
strc ty comfortable, absorb perspiration, keep your case, it may be perfectly legitimate 
aeene® and shoe linings dry, protect tender to tak -? derate d ith th 
make walking easier. Natural color, 0 take In moderate doses, WI a al Vs Ari Rub Th 
rot dyed ; light, cool, sanitary, washable. proval of a physician, as a means of reliev- EOD FREE AC .EN f ; er apis ful 
only in sealed waxed envelopes, bear- } j j o Introduce Our quick selling novelty ever 
ing the Togard trade-mark. ing the pain and helping you to get that Genuine Imported ————— | "~~" —=, put out gn 
10¢ a pair; 3 pairs 25c; 12 pairs $1.00. sleep which will complete the cure. Z Ei we Metichn' Dik d = = = 
Sizes for men, women and One other measure of relief which like - ETE monas ei ——._ La _ 2-PIECE 
children. © - - 5 Ts * ? We will send you FREE a Genuine Arizona Ruby in the rough, - S 
It your dealer doesn't sell rest, is also indicated by instinct, is worth | with itustrated catalogue of GENUINE MEXICAN DIAMONDS 
Togards, we'll send them ti - d that is ntl friction of and other Gems. Mexican Diamonds exactly resemble finest DINNER 
prepaid on receipt of mentioning, an ge e : 2 % genuine blue-white diamonds, stand acid tests, are cut by experts, 2 
price and size of shoe. the head. One of the most instinctive cual ek we elles sieeetbe: cost. Only gem of its kind guaran- : SSSS= PAIL SET 
z . ermanen’ ant. = 
line: tenet tendencies of most of us when suffering SPECIAL OFFER, For 50c deposit as guarantee of good Set consists of steel knife and fork with polished wood 
Philadelphia from a severe headache is to put the hands | ‘ith, we send on approval, registered, either % or 1 carat Mexican | handles, brass riveted, sliding each into the other, as 
“ Pp. * Diamond at special price. Money back if desired. Agents wanted. shown Every working man buys one at sight. Get it 
Dealers,write for prices. to the head, either for the eine e of fran- Write today. Catalogue FREE. while it’s new. Write today foe qpecialucracomitiont 
tically clutching at it, rubbing as if our | MEXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING CO., Dept. B2, LAS CRUCES, N. M. | D. THOMAS MFG. CO.,17 Barney Block, Dayton, 0. 
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Shirts,$19° andup 


TRADE MARK 


Shirts, 50¢and 75¢ 


OR sports of all sorts no shirt 
equals the ‘‘Emperor’’ and 


» 


the ‘‘ Princely.” They are cut with 
a breezy fullness that brings Com- 
fort at the nets or on the links. 
Free of chest, roomy of back, 
loose of sleeve, correct in style, 
accurate in size, and denoting 
throughout ‘‘the custom touch.”’ 

The fabrics are color-permanent; the 
patterns are exclusive; the buttons are rip- 
proof; the stitching is true; the arm-holes 
are carefully and correctly shaped. 

Your dealer sells them. More than 900 
modish and exclusive designs to select 
from. Insist on getting “EMPEROR ” or 
“ PRINCELY ” Shirts, and be sure to look 
for either of the labels shown above. None 
genuine without them. Beautiful Style- 
Panorama ‘‘N” in colors sent free. Write 
for it. 

PHILLIPS-JONES COMPANY 
502-504 Broadway New York 
Also Makers of “ Fack-Rabbit’' Work Shirts 
Largest Shirt Manufacturers in the United States 


4 Established 1862 ° 
(Ga [See | [a ES) 


SIMONDS SAWS 


Tough-and-true-tempered all the way through 
f —Steel perfect in every grain— Simonds Steel, 

made only for Simonds Saws. That’s why a 
f Simonds stands the strain of great speed — does 

clean work — never gives trouble. 

This trade-mark, etched 
on every genuine Simonds 
Saw—circular, band, or 
hand-saw—guarantees 
the utmost service and 
quality. 

Sold by most dealers— f 
if yours can’t supply, write us. 

SEND FOR ‘‘SIMONDS”’ GUIDE— FREE 


SIMONDS MFG. CO., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Chicago Portland San Francisco 
New Orleans New York Seattle 


Write for free catalog “Plants & Plans for 
~~ Beautiful Surroundings” 


Full of invaluable information, illus- 
trations of flowers and beautiful 
lawns. It shows how the modest as 
well as the most extensive grounds 
can easily be made charming and 
attractive. here is nothing more 
pleasing and delightful to cultured 
taste than artistic and properly 
planted grounds. Write us today. 
Waener Park Conservatories 
Box 412 Sidney, Ohio 


PAST PRESENT 


Lame People 


| {The Perfection Extension Shoe for 

/ | persons with one short limb. Worn 

with ready made Shoes. Write for 
booklet. HENRY 8. LOTZ { 
313 Third Ave., New York 
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lives depended upon it, or pressing hard 
over the aching region. The mere picture 
of a man with his head in his hands in- 
stantly suggests the idea of headache. 
Part of this is, of course, little more than a 
blind impulse to do something to or with 
the offending member. We would some- 
times like to throw it away if we could, or 
at others to bang it against the wall. But 
part of it is due to the discovery, ages ago, 
that pressure and friction would give a 
certain amount of relief. 

For some curious reason the nerves most 
frequently involved are those which are 
most readily accessible for this kind of 
treatment, namely, the long nerve-threads 
which run from the inner third of the eye- 
brow up the forehead and over the crown 
of the head (the so-called supraorbital or 
frontal branches). A corresponding pair 
runs up the back of the neck, about half- 
way between the back of the ear and the 
spinal column, supplying the back of the 
head and the crown (these form the cervi- 
cal plexus); and a smaller pair runs up 
just in front of the ear into the temple, and 
from there on upward to join the other two 
pairs at the top of the head. 

Broadly speaking, the position of the 
pain depends upon which pair of these 
nerves is lifting up its voice most vigor- 
ously in protest. If it be the front pair 
(supraorbitals) then we get the well-known 
frontal or forehead headache; if the back 
pair (known as the occipitals) then we 
have the deadly, constricting, band-around- 
the-head pain which clutches us across the 
back of the neck and base of the brain. If 
the lateral pair are chiefly affected then we 
get the classic throbbing temples. Practi- 
cally all of these aches, however, are of the 
“fire-alarm’’ character, and while certain 
of these nerve-gongs show some tendency 
to respond more readily to calls coming in 
from certain regions of the body, as, for 
instance, the forehead nerves to eyestrain, 
the back-of-the-head nerves (occipital) to 
grave toxic states of the system, the tips 
of any of the nerves in the crown of the 
head to pelvie disturbances and anzmic 
conditions, the lateral branches in the 
temples to diseases of the teeth and throat, 
yet there is little fixed uniformity in these 
relations. Eyestrain, for instance, may 
cause either frontal or occipital headache; 
and, as every one knows from experience, 
the pain may be felt in all parts of the head 
at once. 

Gentle and intelligent massage over the 
course of these nerves of the scalp, accord- 
ing to the location of the pain, will often do 
much to relieve the severity of the suffering. 

Treat headache as a danger signal, by 
rest and the removal of its cause, and it will 
prevent at least ten times as much suffering 
and disability as it causes. 


THAT MULE, 
(Concluded from Page 11) 


As soon as Uncle Limp caught sight of 
this man his jaw dropped; he climbed the 
pasture fence and got a safe start for the 
ecanebrake. Jack did not smile. Miguel 
did not smile. They had no sense of humor 
in a purely business transaction. 

Miguel brought forward a large-bodied 
wagon. When they lifted the cover it 
looked like an ambulance. The men 
unloaded a complication of derricks, ham- 
mocks and various apparatus for lifting 
horses. Uncle Limp crept a little nearer. 
The old negro never could explain how it 
wasaccomplished, but these expert handlers 
of horse-flesh tied Bluffer with a lot of ropes 
and belly-bands, and hoisted him into the 
ambulance-wagon. 

The gipsy is not much of a talker, but 
as the wagon-train moved on Miguel 
called back: ‘‘Oh, yaz, Naygur, las’ year 
you swap me dis mule; I no take ’im away. 
Dis year I came back. He one fine mule 
for swap.” 

When the gipsies were safely gone 
Uncle Limp glanced from the red mule in 
the pasture to the money tightly clutched 
in his hand. He started back to his cabin, 
hoping to get a grain of comfort from 
Stallings. He stepped out in the big road 
and his eyes went roving after Bluffer. 
Ahead of the wagon-train he saw a cloud of 
dust—Stallings, the white horse and sorrel 
mule were racing like mad. The old man 
turned and Cindy confronted him: ‘“‘ Dar 
now! you ole fool; now what you gwine to 
do fer a livin’?”’ 
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More than ten million American ladies are learning 
that Hawaiian-grown Pineapples are in a class by 
themselves, that no other soil or climate can produce — 
the flavor or tenderness of the Hawaiian Pineapple, 
that Hawaiian Pineapples are pickedripe andcanned 
right, while others are picked green and ripened 
in vessel hold or freight car. The demand for 
Hawaiian Pineapple is doubling and trebling, be- 
cause the Hawaiian Pineapple Growers’ Association { 
is spending thousands of dollars in the magazines _ 
to tell the plain and profitable truth about pine- 
apples to every lady in this country. Of course, 
you will never be out of Hawaiian Pineapple. It 
is a standard of necessity. 


Drop postal for Illustrated Book About Pineapple 
and How to Serve It; many tested recipes. 


Will YouTry One— 
if we send it FREE? 


We want every merchant, 
dealer, bookkeeper and clerk 
who requires quick, accurate 
= footings to prove for himself 
jy the worth and economy of 
ff the “little magician ”—The 


Rapid Computer 
Adding Machine 


We'll send it to you on five days’ free 
trial — if it pleases you, pay our price of 
only $25.00 — if it doesn’t, send it back at 
our expense. It does its work perfectly at 
any angle—can rest on any desk or on 
book alongside figures you wish to add. A 
wonderasasaver of time and errors. Capacity 
9,999,999.99. Save time and money —vwrite us 
to-day you'd like totry one. Catalogue free. 


Rapid Computer Co.,1451 Tribune Bldg.,Chicago 


Right Light 


Save your eyes and reduce ; ‘ 
light bills with the 


Badger Lamp Stand 


Usable wherever there’s an elec- | 
tric light socket. Adjustable in 
height from 2% to 5 feet, to any 
angle, in any direction. Strongly, 
handsomely built, heavy brass, 
with mahogany base, ten feet silk 
cord. Unexcelled for reading, writ- 
ing, sewing, card games, shaving, 
dressing, piano, etc. 

At your dealer's. If he hasn’t the Badger, 
accept no substitute; send us his name, and the 
price, $5.00, and lamp complete, ready to turn on 
light, will be sent you, prepaid. Money a 
back, if not entirely satisfied. 

The VOTE-BERGER CO., 21 Cargill St. 
LA CROSSE, WIS: =m ~* 


AGENTS $ro $105 

$3 TO 
Selling our high-grade Photo Knives. Indestructible 
parent handle. Photo, Emblem and name und 
Every blade forged from Razor Steel. Axclustve ¢eé 
Big Commission. Write for particulars. 


CANTON CUTLERY CO., 1285 W. 10th St., Canton, Ohio 


Boyd Syllabic System — written with only nine characters, No 
“‘positions’’—no ‘‘ ruled lines ’’—no ‘‘shading’’—no ‘‘word- 
signs’’—no “‘ cold notes.’’ Speedy, practical system that can be 
learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago Correspondence 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


Safeguard your home from germ diseases 
transmitted by Flies and Mosquitoes with 


BURROY ae 
RUSTLESS SCREENS ~ 


Avoid imitations that are “just as good” as Burrot 
Screens. Made only to order to fit and match the hi 
Sold direct to house owners at one profit. Made 
last as long as the house. Prices reasonable. We 1 
the freight. Offices in all large cities. Our sale 
go everywhere for business. Fine catalog on req 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO., No. 12 South St., PORTLAND, } 
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Man In Every County WHY THE NEW 


e —Your Opportunity 
<a RS THEATRE IS NEW 


(Continued from Page 19) 


— 


subscribed withdrew their subscriptions. 
Here, then, was a curious situation. New 
York had a powerful association of found- 
ers, and no director; Boston a director with 
: no adequate public backing. Moreover, the 
— Bostonian had precisely the combination of 
QOD ROAD ee ie Sane we geinole COUR OrSenae and expert knowl- 
icrete Culverts, made on Miracle Collapsible Cul- GUbe smecessary to re Ue Mr. Conried e 
t Forms have been demonstrated to leading road | grandiose theatre to practical proportions. 


horities of America and have proven their unques- Mr. Ames had no intention of throwing 
seg superiority. up his own sponge, and still less of leaving 
er Wash Out—Nor Rust, Nor Rot Out his ancestral home. Yet the logic of such 


, a combination is more powerful than any 
+ opportunity awaits an energetic man in every | man’s personal preferences. It took some 
oo special skill necessary. Write today | time to bring him into consultation with | 
ee 5 C Pl the New York founders; but once he had | 
. : : 
oncret ant met them and felt their generous devotion 
90 eo et aa eee pinta eke to the idea he was lost to himself and to 
argest manulactu . 

faorid. We build 6 styles and sizes of concrete Boston. Instead of spending last summer 
‘ers; 3 styles of block machines, brick machines, | IN a pleasure-trip to Europe, he took off 
b ds a mee ee molds and automatic My his coat and sweltered in hottest New York 
i ines, ence pos machines, uria vauits, a 2 * 

bstones and monuments, ornamental products. ie oy api ge ae brea 
UR 144-PAGE BOOK — Over 750 Illustrations | grandiose misconception is as fitting and 
ives full working knowledge of x aoe useful as it is beautiful. : ‘ . 
cerete Industry, sent for 24c. Many obstacles remain to be overcome. [jf to imagine the pleasure of speeding through country and 
nps; money back if you want it. < 


ice Post Machine Circular Free. No one knows this better than the men across mountains on a powerful, dependable machine. The ‘‘R-S”’ carries you 


eae ho, passionately believing in the new : es : : 
\ me x, everywhere, safely and surely —and at insignificant cost. A pint of gasoline, 
iracle Pressed Stone Co. idea, have, for over a decade, kept them- 2 cents, takes you 20 miles. Speed 5 to 50 miles an hour. 


35 Wilder Street, Minneapolis, U.S. A. | selves clear of venture after venture that 
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rer 


If you have never ridden a motorcycle, you can’t begin 


| was ee ietbe The Broadway man- The “‘R-S” is the strongest and most reliable arden: on the Ba ae f 
‘OH/-NO R* agers are especially skeptical. ‘‘ Where,” | | It is the only machine built with a successful mechanically-operated intake-valve |] 
a FOO saey, ask, as 125 going to find your plays | [7 motor, a feature that has made the ‘‘ R-S”’ famous. i 
and your actors? a ca ‘ a 2 : _ Ff 
e The art of the playwright has come on | |). The new ‘“‘R-S”’ frame construction gives the motor a ~ position, eee EI 
since the days of the Theatre of Arts and | || img an unusually low center of gravity ; while the low saddle position enables [J 

| encis y. e | 
| Letters. Scarcely a season passes without | | the rider to touch the ground with both feet, from the saddle. - Other exclusive f 
cost more than others, but revealing some new talent of promise. | |] features and refinements of ore R-S"? Farez a fe ReSy esis aM : 
: Last year it was Eugene Walters, author of neumatic springfork ; improved ‘‘R-S” muffler; improved ‘‘R-S” oiling |] 
are most economical, be- || piig 4 aie f UP : ser : ss | 
2 in Full, The Flag Stat The | & , + 26- f 1 # 
Mise one “AKOMLNOOR™ will al e Flag Station and € | {| system; 26-inch wheels, with large tires. All operations under perfect contro 4 


Wolf. Before that came Tarkington and | || from handle-bar grips. Powerful foot-brake. Simply constructed throughout, 


at least give a play as prominent a pro- 
duction as the commercial houses; and it 
has been wise enough to secure equally 
good facilities for sending its plays out on 
the road. Financially, the opportunity it 
offers should be very attractive. 

In one respect it is at a great advantage. 


; : : Wilson with The Man from Home, William | 5 
outlast six ordinary pencils. Wauchen Moody with The Great’ Divide, | and easy to understand. a 3 
“KOHLTNOOR” jeads are en- and Langdon Mitchell with The New York | f Write to us for the 1909 ‘‘R-S”’ catalog and letters from enthusiastic riders 
i ] f f def Idea. Our older playwrights, such as Mr. | ul The increasing demand for the “‘ R-S”’ Motorcycle opens up a splendid money- 
Baety tree from detects, Fitch, Mr. Thomas and Mr. Ade, are | ff To Agents: making opportunity to selling agents. Why not establish yourself in this 
They write smoothly and the a A te ocuG He their ae having £ profitable business? Ask us for full particulars. Don’t delay. 
points do not break. They ake”, reached their best in The Truth, | § Readi Standard 
| : e Witching Hour and Father and the | eadin andar ompany 
1 may be had in 17 degrees to Boys. The panera oeetaett be keen; but Largest exclusive Bee Granite of Motorcycles and Bicycles in the country. 
suit all purposes. There are is it too much to hope that the New Theatre | fF River Street, Reading, Pa. 
| imitations. Get the genuine. will have a share of good work? It should | f <p land tested anithe mountains? 


) cents each, $1 a dozen. 
lade in Austria. Sold and used everywhere. 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH 
4 East 23d Street New York 


| Increase Your Income 


Young men, Doctors, Lawyers, Ministers, etc., can turn 
spare time into money if they understand Real Estate. 
We fit you—by mail—to become a Real Estate and Insurance 


T 1 h f i] d th. Broker, and Real Estate offers the greatest opportunity today to 
n many Cases PlayS have tallied on e . = 
commercial stage merely for the lack of an Make Money Without Capital 


Coe, . . : “ i To those wh Real Estat r course, representing a life- 
artistic production: the work of stage ; No pore Interesting on Betta Paid cee pepefience, 16 Pa aicnbies "ead for our Book Pie tired. 
management has been performed with a 


Don’t stick in a rut when you can make money for yourself. 
pitchfork, Art is a matter of the finger- ELECTRICITY 


U.S. Real Estate Institute, 200 Broad 
tips; to create the semblance of life and 


emotion is a labor of love, of subtle thought | |) #% Our Students Learn 
and vigilant care. The commercial man- Toked pty Roto tale eee 8 
Ferry’s are best because every year ager, with his long chain of theatres | |i beast Sra hela eater oa apse ete aE 
Ba act gets a new supply, freshly pared hout the land: aieh awning for an | |f iesheckiellic themosimpaieae apie : : coati 
tested and put up. You run no risk of g BOY Tabs y BctOe, trical School in the world. This 3-Piece Combination 
a kept or zemnant stocks. Be take attraction’’ to keep it open, has no time ; Write or call for Prospectus E Grater, Slaw-Cutter and Slicer 
pains; you ge e results. uy of the j j h ary kitch i- 
best equipped and most expert seed grow- to spend with scene paintersand carpenters, | [J NEW YORK ELECTRICAL TRADE SCHOOL dyer yea aes re 


in selecting the one right actor for each 39 W. 17th Street, New York 
part, in inventing effective stage business, 
in. securing the precise op a oe for an 
important word, in divining the one among 
a dozen possible ways of delivering a speech 50 pt ao oe pe $1.00 
which will give it its best and truest sig- : 


ersin America. It is to our advantage to 
| Satisfy you. We will. For sale every- 
where. Our 1909 Seed Annual free, 
Write to 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


any kind of fruit and vegetables. Every 
housewife buys at sight. Many agents 
make $3 to$4aday. No experience nec- 
essary. Outfit free. Write today for special 
proposition. A postal will do. 


Thomas Mfg. Co., 717 Barney Blk., Dayton, 0. 


: 4 sf The Quality Must Please You or Your Money Refunded 2 40 diff t-U. S. ‘st f 
nificance. Neither has the commercial aa HO : Stamps Given (0.2275 0.5 stamps for 
i 3 2c. postage —1,000 mixed forei 17c.— 100 diff t U. S. 19c.— 
manager as yet shown the faculty of vite OSKINS Phila. 10 different foreloneebins Ieee (ae on calored sheet 19c. 


Stationers 900 Chestnut St. 


TOLEDO STAMP COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 


$122 DOWN 


: wholesale method of production. 

Already this season two plays of very 
unusual value have been virtual failures — 
The Mollusc and Mater—which, with a 
merely adequate production, would have 
been successful. Every year enough plays 
are slaughtered by commercial management 
to fill out the season at an artistic theatre. 
The cry of deepest malice used to be:. Oh, 
that mine enemy would write a book! 


You can have American Beauty and other 
Roses in your yard, blooming freely all sum- 
mer and fall; you can have a Rose garden 
that will be the talk and admiration of your 
town, for less than the cost of one florist's 
bouquet, and a little pleasure-giving work. 


Our Free Book Tells You How 
“The Garden of Delight,’’ with pictures of 
many gardens of Roses started with our 
plants and grown by our directions. Youcan 
do as well; read this book and start right! 

HELLER BROS. 
912 S, Main St., New Castle, Ind. i 


ER ROSES developing stage-managers. It is no exag- 

} geration to say that the art of stage man- 

EAUTY ‘ paves agement has been killed by the modern 
ry 


BURROWES 


: Now th t peril dvan tune His. 
he GARDEN ie ping producsdiand Drowdwaye ¥. | BILLIARD & 
ie D E L I GH oe Among all the managers only one shines POOL TABLE 


as an artistic producer—David Belasco. 
Only once or twice in his long career has he 


a) staged a play of any fresh dramatic value; 


$1 DOWN puts into your home any table worth from $6 to $15. $2 a month pays balance. 
Higher priced- Tables on correspondingly easy terms. We supply all cues, balls, etc., free. 


The Burrowes Home Billiard and Pool Table is a 
Become an Expert at Home scientifically built Combination Table, adapted for 


MONEY IN POULTRY but, until quite lately, he has never had 


Our booklet ‘‘ True Grit’’ will give you valu- ini i 
ble inf : . the most expert play. It may be set on your dining-room or library table, or mounted on legs 
of mGaiey ie tele 28 og lags hea eye a oe. In stage qk ee ean on else- or stand. hen not in use it may be set aside out of the way. : 
te necessity for true grit in feeding fowls and where, art pays. e fact 18 obvious, NO RED TAPE— On receipt of first instalment we will ship Table. Play on it one week. 
Bena ee ae ge Maat Ren We u though the managers seem not to have If unsatisfactory return it, and we will refund money. Write to-day for catalog. 
THE OHIO MARBLE CO. observed it, that a well-balanced cast is, to 15 M Street, Portland, Me. 
~ 4" Box 217, N. Wayne : = 


St, Piqua, Ohio _) | say the least, as attractive to the public as 
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GERMAN SILVER 


Ever Have 


Tired Feet? 
Note that Rubber Cushion! 


This isthe arch support without rigidity. 
The cushion under the heel allows the 
weight gradually to approach the arch 
support, which gives slightly. The sup- 
port can be made as high or low as nec- 
essary. The ideal relief for the weak or 
flat arch is 


Foster’s 


ARCH SUPPORT 


and Heel Cushion 


With these supports in your shoes you 
can stand or walk all day without fatigue 
or pain. Read this letter: 

““FosTER RUBBER CO. BROCKTON, MASS. 
** Gentlemen. For5 years I thought I had 
rheumatism, and it was necessary for me to 

carry acane. Having recently purchased a 

pair of the Foster Combination Heel Cushion 

and Arch Supports, I find them of great 

benefit and can now walk comfortably with- 

out a cane—my trouble was flat arches. 
““FORREST H. WHITTEN." 


Get Foster Arch Supportsat yourdealer’s 
—or send $2 and the size of your shoes and 
we will send a pair postpaid. 

Send forour free folder revealing the secret of tired feet 
and showing you how to obtain relief. Write today. 


Tred-Air Heel Cushions 


are also sold separately. They 
are worn inside your shoes 
and are ‘better than ordi- 
nary rubber heels— more 
spring, more wear; less 
weight, less expensive. 
Sent postpaid on receipt 

of 25c. Mention size 

of your shoe. 


FOSTER 


Buy This Cash Register 
of Your Jobber 
st 


. ATUL se 3 i C 


OIE 
E ARE making five styles of cash registers, 
suited to any retail business, at astoundingly 
low prices. Our registers look like the cost- 

liest—do all that registers costing four or five times 

as much do—yet so low in price that 50 times as 
many merchants may now own cash registers. 

Our registers are built by men with years of experience in the 

cash register business. We haven't the heavy selling expense 

of other Companies, because we sell only through jobbers, thus 
giving you the advantage of our immense saving in expenses. 

We guarantee our registers for five years. Heretofore the 

usual guarantee for cash registers has been but two years. We 

have 9850 in daily use, sold in 1908, giving excellent satisfac- 
tion. Prices to storekeepers from $35 up. We have added 
many new improvements to our 1909 models. Write your 
jobber about it. If he doesn’t handle them, write direct to 


us. Please write to-day while it is on your mind. 


Michigan Cash Register Company, Detroit, Mich. 
318 Jobbers are now handling our registers. 


*Better Bred Birds 


Your choice from 100 strains, the pay- 
ing kind. Bred from prize winners. 
¥/ Booklet on “Proper Care and Feeding 
of Chicks, Ducks and Turkeys,” 10c; 
Poultry Paper, 1 year,10c,Catalog Free, 


ROYAL POULTRY FARM, Dept. 232, Des Moines, lowa 
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a star who shines chiefly by contrast with 
his company. A theatre with a large and 
varied stock company, and under the 
direction of a man familiar with both the 
art of the drama and the art of the stage, 
offers the artistic playwright a priceless 
advantage. 

The problem of the actor ismore difficult. 
It is a fact which the enthusiasts for the 
stock company often forget, that in a 
properly-balanced production the leading 
pers as well as the minor parts require to 

e adequately filled. It is a very good 
thing to have the butler and the maid 
played by actors who give the precise 
atmosphere of butler and maid; but if the 
hero and heroine also act like domestics 
the excellence of their comrades counts for 
little. The New Theatre will have to have 
a company numbering between thirty and 
forty, and among them artists of the first 
rank in the several different lines of leading 
parts. In short, it will have to support the 
equivalent of three companies headed 
by three stars. In the English-speaking 
world, as I have said, there are very few 
artistic stars of the first order, and even if 
they are secured their salaries will be a 
formidable item of expense. 

Yet the New Theatre has advantages 
which, to an artist, should be more precious 
than much gold. It offers a permanent 
residence and a dignified position in the 
metropolis; and it offers an opportunity to 
develop along varied lines of art, untram- 
meled by many of the most trying con- 
ditions of commercial management. Even 
financially these advantages are valuable. 
With a reputation gained at the foremost 
artistic theatre in the land, and playing 
in its most successful productions, they 
should be able to make occasional tours 
under the most favorable conditions. 

No one has claimed that the New Theatre 
is to bring the dramatic millennium—least 
of all the director and founders. To keep 
any great institution alive requires cease- 
less intelligence and ceaseless activity—in 
this most hazardous business of the drama 
it requires, also, a fair share of good fortune. 
Yet the New Theatre has a fighting chance, 
and it intends to fight. 

One of its chief handicaps lies in the fact 
that its founders are so widely known as 
leaders in wealth and fashion. Since the 
days of Shakespeare and Moliére we have 
lost the disposition to march in the train 
of the rich and the great. It happens to 
be the fact that the chief desire of the 
founders is to make the New Theatre 
broadly civic, even national. But even in 
art the public must not be pauperized. 
Very wisely the financial scheme, though 
liberal, is by no means princely. If the 
foundation is to endure it must come 
within a measurable distance of paying its 
own way. Out of the seventeen hundred 
and six seats in the auditorium only about 
one hundred and fifty are reserved for the 
founders and their guests, in a tier of boxes 
corresponding to the famous horseshoe 
at the opera; and at more than half of the 

erformances these also will be on sale. 

ut will the public for which this great 
theatre has been created take it to its heart 
as its own? 

It all depends on how far we have got 
away from our traditional attitude toward 
the drama. It has been estimated that 
three-fourths of the people who are pre- 
pared, in means and in intelligence, to 
enjoy the artistic drama never go to the 
theatre. This is partly, no doubt, because 
so little of the drama that is currently 
offered them is artistic. But it is largely 
the result of the lingering prejudice of the 
Puritan. Is it possible that these people 
can reconcile themselves to having a good 
time—that. they can be made to see that 
they are benefiting themselves, morally 
and spiritually, because they are having a 
good time? That is the question on which 
rests the fate of the New Theatre. 

If they cannot, then the new building 
will have to be sold to the commercial 
managers, and the three centuries of our 
treason to Shakespeare, and to the cause of 
dramatic art in general, will be indefinitely 
extended. If they can, the prospect which 
is opening out before us is almost unimagin- 
ably magnificent. The success of the New 
Theatre will inevitably inspire similar 
foundations in all our leading cities. AI- 
ready, I am told, Chicago is preparing to 
redeem its first error. Boston, Philadel- 
phia, San Francisco will not be far behind. 
The time is ripe, in short, for a movement 
of the kind that swept through Germany 
when first the drama of Shakespeare was 
wedded to the theatre of Moliére. 
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of Physiological Exercises 


Without medicine or apparatus what- 
ever, I am building vigorous brains and 
superb human bodies, capable of over- 
coming and resisting disease,—and 
establishing great nervous force. : 


HEN I say that I teach a different kind of exercise, 

something new, more scientific, more rational, more 

effective and immeasurably superior to anything 

ever before devised, I am repeating what thousands of promi- 

nent men and women are saying for me who have profited 
by my instructions. 4 
My instruction embodies the ideal principles of attaini 

and preserving perfect health. It is not a problematical theory, 

but a system of physiological exercise based upon absolutely 
correct, scientific facts. If you will follow my instructions for a few weeks, I will promise you su 

a superb muscular development and such a degree of vigorous health as to forever convince you that 

intelligent direction of muscular effort is just as essential to success in life as intelligent mental effort. 


. e + 
Medicines Are Inadequate. | 
No pupil of mine will need to digest his food with pepsin or assist nature with a dose of physi 
I will give you an appetite and a strong stomach to take care of it; a digestive system that will fill 


your arteries with rich blood ; a strong heart that will regulate circulation and improve assimilation ; 
a pair of lungs that will purify your blood; a liver that will work as nature designed it should; a set 
of nerves that will keep you up to the standard of physical and mental energy. ¥ 


Brain Is Weakened By A Poor Body. a 


I will increase your nervous force and capacity for mental labor, making your daily work a 
pleasure. You will sleep as a man ought to sleep. You will start the day as a mental worker must 
who would get the best of which his brain is capable. 

I have no book, no chart, no apparatus whatever. Ml system is for each individual ; my in- 
structions for you would be just as personal as if you were my only pupil. a 

When a man’s health fails, it seems inherent by nature, to look for some magic cure, something 
he can take into his stomach that will do the work of his digestive organs, bowels, liver or kidneys, 
The first dose may afford him some relief, but with each succeeding one he finds the effect of the 
medicine lessened, until he is eventually in a worse condition, for he has allowed a stimulant to 
perform the work of his vital organs. d 

Successively he wends his way through various treatments, but his reason finally prevails and 
teaches him that he must look for a natural method, one that will build up the organs themselves and make 
them perform their functions naturally. Such a method I offer, so why waste time and money in these 
futile attempts when you can take the reliable road to health and strength? - 


State of Maine, Clerk’s Office, Supreme Judicial Circuit, Bangor, Me. . 


Dear Sir:—Your System has been in use by me for about 20 months, and I am 
pleased to say that my health is as near perfect as can be; Insomnia gone; constipa- 
tion gone; rheumatism gone; digestion perfect, capacity for work, abnormal: 

I am heavier than at any time in my life and my muscular development is 
all that one could wish. I use the exercises constantly and keep myself 
in splendid condition by the few minutes’ use of them night and morning. 


(Signed) CHAS. F. SWEET. 

The Swoboda System is taught by mail with perfect success. 
No medicines or apparatus whatever are used. A few minutes’ 
time in your room every day is all that is necessary. I will send you free, 
detailed information about the Swoboda System, with proof of its eminent success. 


Alois P. Swoboda, Washington, D.C. 


is distinctly a floor 
varnish (we have 
special products for 
other work). It gives 
floorsnot onlya beau- 
tiful finish, but pre- 
serves the surface. It’s 
mar-proof, heel-proof, 
water-proof— the one 
floor varnish that 
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FREE— Our Illustrated Catalog! 


free for the asking, shows our co 
line of Buggies, Road Wagons, Stan 
Concords, Phaetons, Traps, Surrey: 
riages, Pony Vehicles, Grocery W: 
Laundry Wagons, Passenger and 
Wagons, Busses, Harness and Sai 


% WILBER H. MURRAY MFG. CO., Cincinna’ 


Ask for Sample Panel 
finished with ‘‘61’’ —hit it with a 
hammer — you may dent the wood 
but the varnish won't crack. 


PRATT & LAMBERT>Ine. 
VARNISH MAKERS 60 YEARS 
83 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Factories in 7 Cities 


yo 
© Standards 
Plenty of flowers and vegetables for y 
if you plant STOKES’ STANDARD § 
are result seeds. Write today for a free C0] 
handsome new Catalogue— it tells what 
Standards’’are and explains my unique sy 
ing them. It shows photographs of what # 
produced and gives complete directions for 
so that you can get the very best of results. 
: SPECIAL 10c COMBINATION OFFER: 
as ~ - *§ 10c in stamps—and mention this magazin 
Gg 7 will send you my 1909 Catalogue and ‘ 
packets of seed—one each of my ‘Bo 
Early Tomatoes, ‘‘ Stokes’ Standard'’ Swe 
and *‘ Stokes’ Standard ’’ Single Poppy (¢He 
Luther Burbank strain), each unequalled in 


51 Stokes’ Seed Store, Dept.E, 219 Market St., Ph 
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More and better rubber, superiority 
instantly noticed, proves our guarantee 
of greater comfort and longer wear 


BULL DOG SUSPENDERS 


Outwear Three Ordinary Kinds 
Light, heavy, medium or extra long 


50 CENTS AT YOUR DEALER 


or by mail, postpaid, if he cannot supply you 


HEWES & POTTER 


LAME PEOPLE 


All persons afflicted with a shortened — 
or weak limb should write at once for 
our booklet ‘‘A.’”’? The Pittsburg 

= Orthopedic Company, the | 
BEFORE Jargest manufacturer of deformity 


appliances in the world, 635 Liberty St., Pitts 
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GO WEST! 
COLONIST FARES 


Western Montana, Tako. Washington, Oregon, 
and British Columbia 


March 1 to April 30, 1909 


73300 
3050 
aa Oe 


and to many other points intermediate or reached direct via the 


Northern Pacific Railway 


Thousands of acres of Agricultural and Irrigable lands tributary to the cities above mentioned, 
and in theYellowstone and Bitterroot valleys of Montana, available for settlement. Many busi- 
ness opportunities open in the growing towns of the Middle West and the Great Northwest. 


EVENING POST 


For Every Man 
or Woman— 


For Every 
Business— 
Small or 
Large— 
For Every 
Profession 


Sectionals 


small you can have just the 


Bozeman, Mont. 
Helena, Mont. 
Butte, Mont. 
Missoula, Mont. 
Lewiston, Ida. 
Spokane, Wash. 
No. Yakima, Wash. 
Ellensburg, Wash. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Walla Walla, Wash. 
Everett, Wash. 
Bellingham, Wash. 
Aberdeen, Wash. 
Hoquiam, Wash. 
South Bend, Wash. 
Portland, Ore. 
Pendleton, Ore, 
Nelson, B. C. 
Vancouver, B.C, 
Victoria, B. C. 


From 


Chicago . 


Grow as big 
as you please 


Start as small 
as you wish 


St. Louis . 


St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth or Superior 


Medern sectional filing devices put up in sections so 
capacity you need. 


Start as small as you wish and grow as big as you please 


Put your business on a systematic basis— give yourself the advantages of this time- 
saving, business-building office equipment. It means even more to you than the type- 
writer, because it economizes your time and brings to your finger-tips every factor of 
your business—the vital records of quotations given and received—the correspondence 
that brings you orders, customers and money—and the quick and infallible dispatch of 
detail—that insures better work and bigger results. 


If your business is large your important 
papers, letters, department records and special 
data can be kept at your “ finger-tips.’ 


Tourist Sleeping Cars 


For printed matter, etc., 


If your business is small you can have 
within easy reach of yourself or your sten- 
ographer all your correspondence and records. 


Through Trains 


For Train Service, Fares, 


etc., write 


A. M. CLELAND, 
Gen. Pass’r Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 
Seattle, Wash., June 1 to Oct. 16, 1909 
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by your local dealers. 
approved by best architects. 


ter how large the order. 


Oak Beamed Ceiling, 13c per ft. 


EVERY % DOZ. 
Shibboleth Neckwear 


is sold with a 


Positive Guarantee 


We know them to be full 50e and T5c 
Scarf values because we weave the 
silks, fashion the Neckwear and sell 
** direct from weaver to wearer.’’ If you 
don’t think they are all we claim for 
them, return the ties at our expense and 
we will cheerfully refund your money. 
“HARVARD” —a four-in-hand wear- 
able both sides—of Solid Color Bara- 
thea Silk in Black, Navy, Garnet, 
Brown, Green, Purple and White. 


$2.00 the half dozen, postpaid 
Send Money Order, check or 2c stamps. 


Shibboleth Silk Co., 463 Broadway, New York 

All shapes of Shibboleth solid color 
Barathea, and Neckwear of striped and 
Jigured designs, described in Cata- 
logue ‘*G"'— Send for tt. 


“Art Window, $3.75. 
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Pin. Nine articles combined. Lightning Seller. Sample 
FORSHEE MFG. CO., Box 302, Dayton, O 
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Write for Grand Free Catalog of 5000 Building Material Bargains 


Send today for Grand Free Millwork Catalog of all material needed to build, 
remodel or repair houses, barns and all classes of buildings. 
in building material described, illustrated and offered at half the prices charged 
Everything in the latest styles, 


Millwork Plant, the largest in the world. 


Doors, Windows, Moulding, Stairs, Porches, 
Etc., Direct to You at HALF Regular Prices! 
Quality, Safe Delivery and Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


We do a business of over a million dollars a year. 
enormous reserve stock insures prompt shipment, no mat- 
We sell for cash and guarantee 
to refund money if material is not found absolutely satisfac- 
tory. Send list of material needed, for FREE ESTIMATE, 

Write for Free Catalog and full information today. — 


Gordon-Van Tine Co., 1543 Case St., Davenport, Ia. 


write 


Cc. W. MOTT, 
Gen. Em. Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Annual Rose Festival, Portland, 
Ore., June 7-12, 1909 


i You 7 al lo nl $e | 
ing Material 


Hl DULGING tata 


Over 5,000 items 


Made in America’s Model 


Plan Book 
FREE 


44 Complete Plans 
for beautiful, prac- 
tical houses, cot- 
tages, bungalows, 
etc. Send 10c for 
postage and mailing. 


Our 


Oak Flooring, 100 lineal feet, 80c. Mantel, $24.75. 


$8,000-: 910,000 


is frequently made by 
owners of our famous 
Merry-Go- Rounds. 
It is a big-paying, 
healthful business. 
Just the thing for the 
man who can’t stand 


vestina money-maker. 
We make everything in the Riding-Gallery line from 
a hand-power Merry-Go-Round to the highest grade 
Carousselles. They are simple in construction and 
require no special knowledge to operate. Write for 
catalogue and particulars. 


HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO. 
172 Sweeney St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


FREE RENT AND POWER 


for manufacturing knit goods, 
gloves, underwear, etc. Write 


ELECTRIC COMPANY, Boyne, Michigan 


WRITE TODAY FOR THE SECTIONET BOOK 
and learn how this new line is adapted to your work, whether 
youare a business man, professional man, or department manager. 


TO DEALERS, EVERY WHERE: We want agents 
in every city in the world. Write for special 
proposition and terms. 


HAW-WALKER suseaasire 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


CHICAGO LOUISVILLE NEW YORK 
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RE 00 LOVERS SHAKE SPEARE 


: Sweeping Cut in Price 


Having arranged for prompt delivery of another large edition of the 

Booklovers Shakespeare, and desiring to open the season with new stock 

exclusively, we offer without reserve every set now on hand. Some of 

these are in almost perfect condition, but here and there a volume shows 
slight signs of handling or perhaps its cover is a trifle discolored. Not one person in a hundred would 
notice these blemishes and most publishers would trust to their passing unnoticed. Our method, how- 
ever, is to forestall possible criticism, and offer the books at a sweeping 
cut in price, a cut which more than offsets any slight imperfections. Such 
a bargain may never again be in your reach. 


Every Word Shakespeare Wrote 


The Booklovers is admittedly the best Shakespeare in existence. It is 
printed in large type and with ample margins, from new and perfect plates 
on pure white paper of a very high grade. There are 40 dainty volumes of 
great beauty, 7x 5 inches (just the size for easy handling), 7000 pages in all, 
handsomely ‘and durably bound in half-leather and superbly illustrated. 
There are 40 full-page plates in colors and 400 reproductions of rare wood- 
cuts. The mere handling of these charming volumes affords a keen sense 
of artistic satisfaction. 

The Booklovers is an absolutely complete sgl unabridged edition of Shakespeare. 
volume contains a complete play and all the notes that explain that play. These notes are 
the most complete and valuable ever offered to readers of Shakespeare. In the extent of 
information it contains, the Booklovers is, in fact, a Shakespearean Encyclopedia. Its 
simplicity and lucidity will appeal to every intelligent reader, while even advanced students 
can glean instruction from its copious and valuable commentaries. 


You Get the Entire Set for $1.00 


No deposit. Examination costs nothing 


An entire 40-volume set of the BOOKLOVERS SHAKESPEARE will be 
sent for examination, prepaid, to any address, if you will fill up and return 
promptly the coupon in the corner. Weask for no money now. We allow 
you ample time for a careful, intelligent and unprejudiced examination of 
the set in the comfort and privacy of yourown home. If you are disap- 
pointed you may return it at our expense. If you are satisfied —and we 
know you will be—that the Booklovers Shakespeare is without a 4 
peer, you retain possession of the entire 40-volume set and send us a 
$1.00 only. The balance may be paid at the rate of $2.00 a month. 
Can anything be fairer than this proposition 2 


No Other Edition 
Contains 
the following invaluable fea- 
tures. They make Shakespeare 
easy to read, to understand 
and to appreciate. 


Topical Index 
in which you can find in- 
stantly any desired passage 
in the plays and poems. 
Critical Comments 
on the plays and characters. 
They are selected from the 
writings of Coleridge, 
Hazlitt, Dowden, Furnivadll, 
Goethe and manytother 
world-famed Shakespearean 
scholars. 


Glossaries 
A complete one tn each vol- 


Each 


ume explaining every diffi- 
cult, doubtful or obsolete 
word. 


Two Sets of Notes 
One for the general reader 
and a supplementary set for 
students. 

Arguments 
These give a condensed story 
of each play in clear and 
interesting Prose. 

Study Methods 
which furnish the equiva- 
dent of a college course of 
Shakespearean study. 

Life of Shakespeare 
by Dr. Israel Gollancz, with 
critical essays by Walter 
Bagehot, Leslie Stephen, 
Thomas Spencer Baynes and 
Richard Grant White. 


The 
University 
Society, 
New York 


You may send, 


Ags prepaid, for my 

You Must Act Quickly YEgE> gs _ Pamtination, "a a 
of the Booklovers 

$ Shakespeare in half- 
leather binding at your 
special price of $25.00. Lf the 
books are satisfactory, I shall 
pay you $1.00 within five days 
after their receipt, and $2.00 cach 
month thereafter for 12 months. 
If they are not, I shall notify you 
and hold them subject to your order. 
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You will probably miss your chance if. you don’t send 
the coupon at once, as many keen and intelligent bar- e 
gain hunters will respond eagerly to this opportunity. 
The regular price of the Booklovers when sold 
through agents is $58.00. You can get a set now 
for $25.00, and you have the privilege of > 
paying for ita little each month. Any com- @ 
mentary on this fact would only weaken & 
its importance. 


The University Society, 44-60 E. 23rd St., New York 


(Late of 78 5th Ave.) 
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Trousers 


Built on smart lines and in all seasonable 
weights and fabrics. The only trousers 
that will fit perfectly without wrinkles or 
folds. The “Side Vents” allow three 
variations in waist measure—close, me- 
dium and open—nearly five inches in 
all. No straps—no buckles. Present 
‘“Nufangl”’ Trousers are the kind worn 
by men who believe in fit and a smart 
appearance. Leading Clothiers have 
‘“Nufangl” Trousers. Prices, $4 to $9. 


Tf not at yours, we will refer you to our 
agent in your town, or supply direct 
by EXPRESS PREPAID. Only 
waist and length measurements neces- 
sary. Write for free samples of 
“ Nufangl”’ fabrics, slating whether 
inter or Spring weights are wanted. 
Enclose 2 cents to pay postage. 


PRESENT & COMPANY, 592 Broadway, N.Y. City 


[= easy to grow 
roses out of doors 
—if you 
Easy if you select the 


know how. 


right roses for your 
locality, plant them the right way and 
give them the right care. 

We have just issued a beautifully 
illustrated little manual telling how to do 
all the things necessary to thé success- 
ful culture of roses in the easy way. We 
have called it 


How to Grow Roses 


and it covers the subject from A to Z 
in terse, concise, easily understood form 
to be had in’no other book. It is a 
trusty guide to sure success with roses 


4 out of doors. 
d ~ e Send us 10 cents and 
F Special Offer: we will inail this in- 
f valuable “How to Grow Roses” and in addition 
; pene you FREE of charge at the proper 
planting time a 
25 cent Guaranteed” 4 
to Bloom Rose, se- 
j lected especially 
& foryourlocality. 
ge Remember the Star. Box 90-B 


The newest Shur-On style / 

Our book tells facts you ought \ 
to_know about your eyes and 
eyeglasses. 

It’s important to know just how your 
glasses should look, fit and feel; why 
Shur-Ons are the most stylish, comfort- 
able and helpful; what you have a right 
to expect from any optician ; how even 
the finest lenses are often ruined by ill- 
fitting framesand mountings. ‘‘ Styles 
and Innovations in Eyeglasses’’ tells 
all, and is profusely illustrated. Write 
today for this valuable book. New and 
enlarged edition now ready. FREEon request. 

E, Kirstein Sons Co., Dept. B 
Established 1864 Rochester, N.Y. 


pene Cesk Ea RR Rs ie 
The Celebrated Hungarian and English Partridges and Pheasants 


rabbits, deer, etc., for stocking purposes. Fancy pheasants, peafowl, 

cranes, storks, swans, ornamental geese and ducks, all kinds of 

birds and animals. WENZ & MACKENSEN, Dept. X 
Pheasantry and Game Park, Yardley, Pa. 
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THE GOLD 
GONS PIRACY 


(Continued from Page 7) 


kind, Mr. Rector. I hope you won’t let 
it be known that one of the bank’s mes- 
sengers walked off with four millions in 
gold over night. You see’’—he looked up 
now, and his underdone pink face was 
spread in a wide, impudent grin—“ besides 
starting a very inconvenient run it would 
make the bank look so like a fool!” 

Rector was angrily aware of turning 
searlet. He perceived that he had been 
grossly in error. The light from the gas- 
jet fell full on the ex-messenger’s beardless, 
upturned face; and it was not, as a cursory 
glance suggested, the face of a callow 
youth. -It was, rather, one of those blond 
faces upon which time makes little impres- 
sion. But it now seemed to Rector that 
the gray eyes which impudently mocked 
him were old with all the craft of Egypt. 
“‘ Nevertheless,’”’ said the banker harshly, 
“T’m going to look over that room!” 

Jones sat down on a packing-case and 
grinned up at the banker. ‘‘Of course, if 
you're bound to I can’t help it,” he said. 
“Youre stronger than I am. The door 
isn’t locked.” 

A number of things then occurred to 
Rector in a very small extent of time— that 
nobody knew where he was, that he was 
unarmed, that this dim basement was as 
good as a cave, and that back room a sort 


of sub-cellar to a cave, that, considering | 


the ingenuity of the robbery itself, the 
trail to the gold had been singularly easy 
to follow, that such a robbery might well 
have employed many ruthless hands. The 
manner in which Jones, sitting on the 
packing-case, grinned up at him was 
exceedingly disagreeable. 

Also, it was exceedingly exasperating. 
Rector was no coward, and his blood was 
up now. He turned straight toward the 
door, and in doing so turned his back to 
Jones. 

Turning to the door, the vice-president 
acutely felt the ex-messenger at his back. 
Indeed, a little cold spot developed be- 
tween his shoulder-blades—as though a 
knife were striking just there. But -his 
blood was up; he would have died in his 
tracks before he would have turned to look 
over his shoulder. 

The door yielded at once to his hand. 
He threw it open and stepped into the 
small back room. There was not much 
light. The window giving upon the blind 
court was coated with dirt. But the gas- 
jet in the front room made a pale path 
across a big white pile in the middle of the 
floor. Rector recognized the pile. Stoop- 
ing he picked from it a small, stout, filled 
canvas sack, bound at the neck with cord, 


the cord fastened with a lead seal. The 
whole pile was made of such sacks. Here, 
undoubtedly, was the bank’s gold. In a 


sort of self-disciplining bravado, he got a 
match-safe from his pocket and _ struck 
a light by which he surveyed the heap of 
sacks, all duly sealed and tagged. There 
was no doubt about it. Here was the 
bank’s gold—or most of it. When he 
dropped the burnt match and trod upon 
it he was quite cool; and he stepped out 
grimly to confront Jones again. But the 
grinning figure had disappeared from the 
packing-case. The front room was empty. 

For the moment, however, that was 
immaterial. The big thing was that he had 
found the gold, and he hurried back to the 
bank. It was then about half-past two. 

Fortunately, in a way, it wasa time when 
all rules went by the board, and extraordi- 
nary things might be done without exciting 
comment. To remove the sacks from the 
dingy basement and restore them to the 
bank’s vaults was not, therefore, especially 
difficult. The operation was completed 
before six o’clock. The tally showed that 
not a single sack was missing; the robbers 
had actually not gotten away with a dollar. 
Rector went home with a vast sense of 
relief. 

In the days that followed the country 
was one big smolder of panic—with here 
and there a tongue of flame. The banks 
fought the fire with back-fire. Actual 
money was locked up. In fifty cities out- 
side of New York cash payments were 
suspended or restricted—on the principle 
of starving a conflagration by removing 
what it feeds on. For the firemen, natu- 
rally, it was an anxious time. President 
Carter of the Primary National was stay- 
ing at home trying to stave off an attack 
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= World-wide Fame ! 
aa There's a good reason why Genasco is known and . 
» used in every civilized country under the’sun. : a 


; Ready Roofing | 
"is made of Trinidad Lake Asphalt and’ withstands 


every, climate and every change of weather. That's 
_ the reason you should use it,too.. 07 


‘Mineral or'Smooth surface. As 


and the Good. Roof Guide Book: 


Latgest producers of asphalt and ‘I; 
manufactuters of ready roofing in. the-w 
yi 7 ¥ ve A 


PHILADELPHIA: 


San Francisco 


New York 


BES your dealer for Genasco—the roofing 
backed ‘bya thirty-two-million-dollar ‘guarantee. Insist, on getting what 
you “ask for.” Look for the trade-mark ‘on. every roll. 


February 13, 1909 


Write’for samples 


Could not play a Note, 
Now in an Orchestra 
How 


Music oe FREE 


Started Him 


“T could not play a note when I received the first 
lesson from you, and now I am playing in a good 
orchestra of ten pieces, and can read music and play 
as well as any of them. I shall always recommend 
your home study school of music.’’ That is what 
Eli Smith, Jr., R. R. No. 2, Marietta, Ill., writes after 
a one-year course on the Violin. 

Eli Smith’s only expense under our free tuition plan 
was for postage and music. That cost him less than 
Two Cents a day, and he was under no further 
obligation whatever. 

If you wish to learn to play the Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo, Cornet or learn to Sing, our 
teachers will come to yoy by mail once a week with a 
lesson until you can read music and play your instru- 
ment to your own satisfaction. 

Over ten thousand weekly lessons are now being 
sent to homes all over the world to pupils in all walks 


of life, from nine years of age to seventy. 

Our free tuition plan will enable you to get weekly 
lessons costing You less than two cents a day. It will 
be your only expense and places you under no further 
obligation whatever. 

Don’t say you cannot learn music till you send for 
our booklet and free tuition offer. It will be sent by 
return mail free. Address 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Box 226 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Supplying water for country homes is now 
an easy matter, and the expense is not very 
great. If there’s a stream or spring on your 


| land install a NIAGARA 
6 \\ Hydraulic Ram 


fesse —= and it will pump the water 
just where you wantit. Bet- 
ter than a windmill or gaso- 
line engine, becauseitdoesn’t 
get out of orderandrequires 
noattention. Write forbook- 
let AD and estimate, Wefur- 
nish Caldwell Tanks and Towers, 
Niagara Hydraulic Engine Co., 
140 Nassau St., New York 


Factory, Chester, Pa. 


“I SOLD 22 PAIRS 


in 3 Hours and ” 

Made a Profit of $1350 : 
StatementofV. C. 
Giebner, Cols.,Ohio 


AGENTS 


You will be astonished at the money 
made selling our PATENTED SCISSORS and 
1000 other useful PATENTED ARTICLES. 
Can't be bou ght in stores. No one else sells them, 
\ Our agents coining money. We teach you all 


about the business, and will show you 
how to make from $3 to $10 a day. 
Send us your address today and let us 
proveit. Money back toany customer 
not perfectly pleased. Samples freeto 
workers. Write now. A postal willdo. 


, 518 Barney Blk., Dayton, O. 


Book-keepers, Cashiers, Office Managers, « 

| Accountants, Auditors, Secretaries and Office Men—increase | 
your salary through our new system of education outlined in 

our sixteen page book prepared for you. : 


“A Practical Way of Making More Money’’ 
Be an expert. It requires only a few minutes of your spare 
time. The book is Free To You, and will be mailed promptly 
upon request. It tells you how you can earn more A: that 
is what you want. It’s yours for the asking. Write Today. 


COMMERCIAL WORLD CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
166 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 


They mend all leaks in all utensils tin, 
aS brass, copper, graniteware, hot water bags, | 
a> etc. No solder, cement or rivet. Any one | 

use them; fit any surface; two million in i 
Send for sample package 10c. Complete pa 
assorted sizes, 25c postpaid. Agents wanted. 


Collette Mfg. Co., Box 219, Amsterdam, 


eee 
Employed Workmen Wanted as Represen 


in every shop to introduce VANCO HAND SOAP to sentaite 
men. Some make $25.00 to $40.00 per month on the side. Any 
reliable man can soon work up an independent business. Send 10c 

for full size can and particulars. 
The J. T. Robertson Co., Box S, Manchester, Conn. 
LT 


An Education Without Cash 


HE SATURDAY EVENING POST offers a full course, all ex 
penses paid, in any college, conservatory or business school in 
the country in return for a little work done in leisure hours. You 
select the school—we pay the bills. If you are interested, senda line 
addressed to 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


And Save Two-Thirds 


NYONE can put together 
my knock-down boats; or 
build the boat from rough lum- 
ber by using my exact size 
printed paper patterns and 
illustrated instruction sheets. 


‘| My Guarantee 


I absolutely guar- 


tee ou will 
be perte-tiy sati-| Get My 1909 Catalogue 
Ei bp RE in a ES Saat ~ Ramee 


thing you purchase 
of me, Or your 
money will be in- 
stantly refunded. 


(No. 22) Mailed Free, which 
shows over 100new models. It 
quotes you lowest prices on 
patterns, knock-down boats, 
motors, boat hardware and fittings, knock- 

gee «Gown boat houses, and 
_ complete boats ready 
. to run. 


; = I-can supply you with 
= s #82 the frame work for your 
boat, shaped and machined, every piece fitted ready 
to put together, for less money than most lumber 
debers charge you for the suitable rough lumber. 

Patterns and instruction sheets to finish sent free with knock- 


down frames. 
I can also sell [ap eyes g cians 
——_ 9 9.001 


you semi- built 
Mission furniture, 
shipped you flatin 
sections, not in 
pieces,so you save 
two-thirds. Ask e 
for Catalogue No. 7 showing our full line. 

On boats and furniture I can save you (1) the 
dealer's profit, (2) labor expense, (3) big selling expense, (4) 
three-fourths the freight—figure it out yourself. Write me person- 
ally stating which catalogue you want. Both mailed free. C. C. 
BROOKS, President. 


BROOKS MFG. CO., 202 Ship St., Saginaw, Mich. Estab. 1901 


Originators of Knock-Down System of Boat Building 
’ and Home Furnishing. 
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Sursiues™ 
ARCADIA 
| MIXTURE 


| could ever attempt to describe its delights.”” 


' The Tobaccos are all aged. Age improves 
' flavor; adds mildness; prevents biting. In 
_ the blending, seven different tobaccos are 
/used. Surbrug’s “Arcadia” is in a class 
' by itself — nothing so rich in flavor —so 
, exhilarating in quality. A mild stimulant. 
At Your Dealer's. 

SEND 10 CENTS for sample which will convince. 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY 
| 132 Reade Street New York 


| 
| 


CERTIFIED . : 
PUBLIC & COST. 
ACCOUNTANT 
$2500—$10,000 According to Ability 


Our courses are taught practically by 
Certified Public Accountants, Cost Account- 
ants and Lawyers of the highest standing in 
New York. 

Subjects: Cost Accounting, Theory of 
Accounts, Practical Accounting, Auditing 
Commercial Law, also Bookkeeping and 
Business Practice. 

You cannot fail in either Course, being aided 
instructive individual suggestion and criti- 

m. WeGUARANTEE their practicability. 


Write for Booklet N. 
UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, Inc., Dept. N 
27-29 East 22d Street, New York 


INCLE SAM WANTS YOU 


and thousands of others to work for 
him. Common school education sufficient. 
40,000 appointments yearly in Railway 
Mail, Postal, Customs, Internal Revenue, 
and other branches of U. S. service, 
Phifippines and Panama. Full particu- 
lars free concerning positions, salaries, 
examinations (held soon in every State), 
sample examination questions, etc. 


National Correspondence Institute 


19-40 Second National Bank Building 
Washington, D. C. 


TAKE MONEY Stline Guaranteed Hose 


‘ell-known brand, being widely advertised, Guar- 
iteed six months. One agent sells 140 boxes a week. 
Teatchanceforhustlers. Write ¢o-dayfor proposition. 
-8. WYTMEYER, 608 N, A. Bldg., Philadelphia 
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of nervous prostration, and the first vice- 
president was a very busy man. 

But he by no means forgot Jones. Now 
that his gold reserve was intact and the 
danger of a run practically passed, he felt 
at liberty to call in the detectives. They 
discovered several interesting things: that 
one of the night watchmen, Callaghan by 
name, had disappeared; that an elderly 
person named Henderson, who had per- 
formed some exceedingly humble duties 
under the janitor, and so had access to the 
bank premises, had also disappeared; that 
the letter of recommendation from Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, on the strength of which 
Jones had secured his modest position in 
the messenger department, at twenty-five 
dollars a month, was a forgery; that the 
man who had introduced him to the renting 
agent when he leased the basement at num- 
ber thirteen was not the man he pretended 
to be. Perhaps the most surprising of 
their discoveries was that the house address 
which Jones had given at the renting 
agency was actually where he lived—a 
small flat on One Hundredth Street. He 
was still the lessee of that flat and his furni- 
ture was in it; but the family had gone 
out of town. The detectives searched the 
flat, but found nothing that helped them. 
A strict watch was set upon it. 

Four weeks and a day after the robbery 
Rector was notified that Jones had re- 
turned. He directed that a warrant, 
charging the forgery of the letter of recom- 
mendation, be issued, and instructed just 
how the culprit was to be taken. 

Leaving the Subway about two o’clock 
Saturday afternoon and walking down 
One Hundredth Street the vice-president 
could not help feeling how odd an errand he 
was upon. It was difficult to associate a 
huge bank robbery with this hopelessly 
respectable neighborhood of small flats and 
small trade. The building he sought con- 
tained a drug store and grocery on the 
ground floor, with two stories of small flats 
above. He climbed the stairs and turned 
to the right. The door of the front flat 
bore a little wrought-iron frame which 
contained a poorly-printed card: Mr. A. B. 
Jones; The Prosperity Company. A tin- 
kling, as though some one were absently 
picking a guitar, came from within and a 
sound of voices—a man’s and two women’s. 
They seemed to be enjoying a family joke. 
When the laughter had subsided Rector 
knocked—seeing no push-button. Silence 
fell; then the door was swung hospitably 
open by Mr. A. B. Jones. 

His round, beardless face was spread in 
a grin which seemed to be an aftermath of 
the family joke. His straw-colored hair 
stuck up in careless abandon, and he wore 
a blue flannel jacket with embroidered 
cuffs and collar. It reached barely to his 
hips and his bony wrists protruded far be- 
yond the cuffs. The musical instrument 
which Rector had heard was clasped under 
his arm. 

““Oh, hello, Mr. Rector! Come in!’ he 
sang out, as one greets an unexpected but 
welcome guest. The grin changed in 
quality, but not in quantity. 

The flat, as Rector saw at a glance, was 
like any other; he appraised it at about 
thirty-five dollars a month. In the middle 
of the somewhat shabby sitting-room to 
which Rector was ushered stood a woman, 
small and prettily plump, perhaps thirty. 
She was smiling. Onedid notthink whether 
she was handsome; one thought at once 
how nice she was. 

“My wife, Mr. Rector,’’ said Jones, and 
the caller saw that the robber had a proper, 
uxorious pride in the fact. As she ad- 
vanced a step he noticed also that she was 
lame; a hurt to the hip made her limp 
slightly. 

“My sister-in-law,’ said Jones, with a 
grin that spilled over, ‘‘I guess you’ve met 
— Miss Vance.” 

Rector had been aware of her from the 
moment he crossed the threshold. She was 
the very nice girl whom he had encountered 
in the dingy basement. He saw now, more 
precisely, that she had dark-brown hair, a 
dimple in the point of her chin, and wore 
rimless eyeglasses that looked like a pretty 
affectation. He was oddly disconcerted. 
There must be some mistake. This, surely, 
was the nice family of an honest head clerk. 
He didn’t know, afterward, exactly what 
he had managed to say before the women 
left them alone. He remembered watching 
the sister-in-law—Alice, he discovered, 
was her name—glide out of the room be- 
hind Mrs. Jones. 

It was rather difficult to pull himself to- 
gether and put himself back in the proper, 
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Let Us Send Into Your Home 


Free of all Cost 


One of the Famous 


You may keep it for 20 days 


Subject it to every legitimate test. 

Let your friends judge its merits. 
Satisfy yourself in every way that it 
is an instrument of superior tone and 
quality. 

If, at the end of 20 days, you do 
not want it, we’ll take it back with- 
out a word and pay the freight 
both ways. 

If you want to keep it, we will 
make the payment for it so easy 
that you’ll never miss the money. 


And youll save from $roo.0o to $200.00, because you won’t have to pay 
the profits that agents and dealers make on the pianos of other manufacturers. 

You get the piano direct from one of the oldest manufacturers in this 
country, at a price that represents actual cost plus a legitimate profit. 


Wing Pianos have been on the market for forty years. 


Forty-five thousand of 


them are now in the homes of people from Maine to California. 
Doesn’t that establish a title of merit, reliability and prestige? 
You cannot get an instrument that excels it in beauty of tone, in workman- 


ship and durability. 


You cannot match a Wing Piano for double the money. 


We will send you the names of people you know that have a Wing Piano. 


Ask them about it. 


A Valuable Piano Book Free 


Cut out the attached coupon, fill in your name and 
address, and we will send youa beautifully printed book 
with numerous tllustrations on the history, construc- 
The book ts invalu- 


tion and relalive values of pianos. 


‘ Wing & Son, 370376 W. 13th St. 

New York, N.Y. 

: Picase send me a copy of your 
tllustvated book on Pianos. 


able to anyone contemplating the purchase of a piano. 


Wing & Son 


“Not Iron but 
Lots of Hard 
Wear in Them.” 


You can easily secure durability in a heavy, clumsy sock but 
then you sacrifice comfort and appearance. 
of extreme durability with /ight weight, comfort and beauty that 
has made Iron Clad No. 188 so popular. 


And now it is better value than ever for we have recently procured a yarn 
that is 10% stronger by actual test than any we could buy heretofore — more 
durability, more hose quality for you at the same price. 


370-376 West 13th St. 
New York 


Durability 
Without Clumsiness 


It is the combination 


No. 188 is made of best combed Sea Island Yarn with 
soit silky finish. Colors; black, light medium and dark 
tan, oxblood, light and dark blue, corn, gray and heliotrope. 


If your dealer hasn’t this sock, send us 25c 
for each pair wanted, stating size, or 

$1.50 for box of six pairs, assorted 
colors. 


Our handsome new catalogue 
of Iron Clad hose, in natural 
colors, is the finest guide to ho- 
siery for the whole family ever 
published. Send for free copy 
today. 


Cooper, Wells & Co. 


212 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 


THE SANITARY. 
HEALTH-GIVING © 


CANOPY 


Will last for years. Out- 
side made of regulation awn- 
ing stripe material, inside 
B white washable. 
(j- The Medical Frater- 
@ uity urge sleeping in 
the open air. Use the 
Awnette! The body re- 
7 > mains in the warm_room, 
a while you breathe the pure fresh air. Write 
4 for descriptive folder. Price $10.00 


complete. Send width and height of window. 
INDIANAPOLIS TENT & AWNING CO. 


400 E. Washington 8t. 


When everything else 


IRTEO ES CG > ib ay ‘ restate the song 
B OOD f Ss et t € act ere eu 
BIRD Bitters, mixed with the drinking bbs ie isan 

flood of sweet melodies, and will infuse new life and 


BITTERS vitality into the household pet. Very often 
their magical effects are produced in a few 
minutes. Sent by mail for 25c. Bir Book Free. 

Philadelphia Bird Food Co., 408 N. 3d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


These trade-mark crissgross les on every package 


For 
DYSPEPTI 
CRESC cs 
SPECIAL FLOUR 
K. C. W T FLOUR 
Unlike k grocers. 
For boo te 


“No Shadows Shaving” Sexe 
8” 44 


with a 


RITE-LITE 
Adjustable Shaving 
and Dressing Glass [f 

Moves up, down, side- ¥ 
wise, around to reach ¥ 
light from window. 
Nickeled fixtures. 6 & 
inch mirror, $2.00, deliv- 
ered; 7 inch, $2.50. 


Glass Co. (Dept. B), 238 N. Salina St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Standard Shavin 
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HAT’S still another 
advantage of owning 

a Conklin Pen—there’s 
nothing to take apart— 
no parts to lose—no 
joints to leak—no inky 
fingers or soiled clothing. 


CONKLIN’S 


Self-Filling 
Fountain Pen 


can be filled instantly, any- 
where, by dipping it in the 
nearest inkwell and pressing 
the Crescent-Filler. Writes 
the instant pen meets paper, 
smoothly and steadily to 
the last dot. 


Finest 14-k gold pens, 
madeinall points. Nibs 
for manifolding. Sold 
by dealerseverywhere. 


Prices $3.00, $4.00, 
$5.00 to $15.00. 


Write for. catalogue. 


, The Conklin Pen Mfg. Co., 
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Turco-American Glass Pipe 


The sweetest, coolest, driest and most even smoke, 
as mild at the end asthe beginning. It has two bowls; 
inner one of fine meerschaum holds the tobacco — 
outer one of specially annealed tough glass, where the 
moisture and nicotine collectand areheld. Only cool, 
clean smoke that does not bite the tongue reaches the 
mouth. Glass is non-absorbent; that’s why the PIPE 
is easily cleansed, never gets strong and leaves no offen- 
siveodor. Smoke itaweek. Ifnotsatisfied your money 
willberefunded. Straight or Curved Stem Pipein hand- 
some leather CASE—$2.00. Without CASE— $1.50. 
Send for FREE BOOKLET—“‘ History of Smoking."’ 


TURCO-AMERICAN PIPE CO., 387 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Journal of 
Modern Construction 


My Concrete Magazine, inits third year, is the most 
up-to-date, artistic, home builder’s monthly maga- 
zine published; specializing cement construction, 


“Concrete, The Coming Material” 


This magazine will give you new designs for residences in 
cement, new ideas in building and will tell you of the new 
methods and new ma- 
terials now used, Each 
issue 32 pages, size 
% 9x12, well illustrated. 
* Regular departments 
- covering the Cement 
* User, Painting and 
- Finishing, Notes on 
_. Building, Correspond- 
= ence. Subscription 

$2.00 a year. 


My Big Offer 


: aes pe S uo? introduce the 
An All Cement Exterior. Phage etd 


cement users and prospective builders, I offer to send to each 


subscriber, A Book of 100 Plans 


for concrete block, all cement and English half timber de- 
signs, containing the newest and most interesting collection 
of good cement work yet published. In addition to the 100 
designs with floor plans, descriptions and cost estimates, are 
many photo productions of beautiful homes built of concrete 
and in combination with English half timber work. 

A copy of this splendid big book and one year’s subscrip- 
tion to the ‘‘Journal of Modern Construction’’ $2.00. 


Max L. Keith, 173 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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minatory attitude. He got no help from 
the host, who took a rocking-chair opposite 
him, sociably cocked his ankle over his 
knee, and felt of the guitar-strings without 
sounding them—as though he rather ex- 
pected the caller to talk about the weather. 

“‘T must know,” Rector began gravely, 
“exactly how you robbed that vault.”’ 

“Why, as to that,”’ Jones replied lightly, 
as though it were an immaterial point, “it 
was rather simple. Of course, it required 
a lot of time and patience and mechanical 
ingenuity. Fortunately, we had. with us a 
man who is really a mechanical genius— 
Mr. Henderson. I hope you'll meet him 
some time. He is really a genius.” 

This frank and friendly commendation 
of Mr. Henderson left Rector a bit dazed. 

‘‘Whether we could have got through 
the combination locks on those safes with- 
out explosives if we hadn’t had Henderson, 
I doubt, and he was very clever at discon- 
necting the burglar alarm. You see’’—he 
warmed up to the subject somewhat—‘“‘ the 
trouble with your vault is that it’s all con- 
structed to keep a man on the outside from 
getting in. No doubt a man on the outside 
couldn’t get in. But if you put an ingen- 
ious man with a proper kit of tools on the 
inside it isn’t difficult for him to get out. 
Of course, we worked from the inside, out. 
As messenger’’—he grinned appreciatively 
—‘‘T had more or less the run of the bank 
for seven months. Henderson was on the 
inside, too, you know. He worked three 
months picking those combination locks. 
If you’re much interested,” he added geni- 
ally, ‘‘I’ll show you some day, step by step, 
just how we did it.” 

Still a bit dazed, Rector, so to speak, 
shook himself up to the task in hand. 
“You'll have to show me now,” he said, 
under his breath, and with a glance at the 
door through which the women had dis- 
appeared. 

“They can’t hear,” Jones assured him, 
at ease. ‘‘What have you in mind?” 

“What have I in mind? Great Scott, 
man!” Rector burst out. ‘‘ Are you crazy? 
Do you think I can let a thing of that kind 
pass—just forget it? Four millions of the 
bank’s gold stolen! Nobody knowing to 
this day whether there may not have been 
half a dozen men in the plot who are still 
in the employ of the bank. Don’t you see 
that I’ve got to know, step by step, with 
absolute proof, just how you robbed the 
vault, and who helped you? And so,” he 
added, in a lower tone, ‘‘I’ve come up to 
get you, Jones. For the sake of the ladies 
I hope you'll go along quietly and explain 
it all.” 

The host regarded him gravely. ‘‘ You’ve 
got a warrant for me?”’ he inquired gently. 

“‘Tt’s waiting outside,’’ Rector replied, 
with a sober sense of the tragedy of taking 
a man—even a bank-robber—from the 
bosom of his family. ‘‘ For the sake of the 
ladies I hope you'll go along quietly and 
tell me all about it.”’ 

Jones felt thoughtfully of the guitar- 
strings. Gazing gravely at the floor he 
slowly shook his head. ‘The limitations 
of the practical mind, Mr. Rector,” he 
observed—apparently apropos of nothing. 
He raised his voice and called: ‘‘ Alice! 
oh, Alice!’’ 

The nice sister-in-law appeared at the 
door. ‘‘Fetch me that seal, please,”’ said 
Jones without looking at her; and when 
she had disappeared he continued ruminat- 
ing: “ The limitations of the practical 
mind! That’s been the most surprising 
thing to me in this whole experience. You 
see’’—he looked over at the guest soberly 
—‘‘we fairly set up signposts pointing the 
way to that basement at number thirteen 
Money Lane. I didn’t see how we could 
have made the trail any plainer without 
leaving a note and diagram showing you 
where to go. I expected that you would be 
down there within half an hour after the 
loss of the gold was discovered. You did 
finally follow the blazed trail and find your 
sacks. And even yet it hasn’t occurred to 
you that we were not going to all that 
bother just for exercise—simply for our 
health. Of course, Rector,” he added 
earnestly, ‘‘I don’t wish to be offensive. 
As I say, the limitations of the practical 
mind greatly surprise me.” 

Before Rector could think of a reply 
Sister-in-law Alice came in. He saw that 
she was carrying a small, but heavy, 
metal object which looked very much like 
a stout pair of forceps with a goiter. Obey- 
ing Jones’ little gesture, she stepped up to 
Rector and offered him the object. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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scale, 


surface. 


There is much wider latitude in the mixing of paint for interior 
work than for outside work, Turpentine may be used freely instead of 


You have seen painted walls, ceilings and woodwork peel and 
That’s a sign that something is wrong, either with paint or 
painter, orboth. Good White Leadand Linseed Oil, properly applied, 
will neither scale nor peel. Any paint will pee/if applied overa damp 
And paint loaded up with hard, unyielding substances (put 
in to save the expense of Pure White Lead) will check, or crack and 
scale, no matter how carefully they are applied. 


February 13, 1909 


Painting Outfit Free 


We have prepared a 
little package of things 
bearing on the subject 
of painting which we call 
House-owners’ Painting 
Outfit P. It includes: 

1— Book of color 
schemes (state 
whether you wish 
tntertor or exte- 
rior schemes), 


linseed oil, giving the beautiful dull or ‘‘flat”’ effects, 
This treatment would be ruinous outinthe weather. 

A great range of delicate tints are suitable inside also. These 
cannot be secured at their best except with the tinest White Lead— 
the Dutch Boy Painter kind. It costs no more to have this guaranty 


of purity of your paint material. Insist on having White Lead with 
the Dutch Boy Painter on the side of the keg. Atyour paint dealer's, 


Read about our “ House-owners’ Painting Outfit’’ 8&- 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


2— Specifications 
for all kinds of 
painting. 
3—Instrument 
for detecting 
adulterationin 
paint material, 
with directions for 
using it. 


Free on request to 


New York 
Philadelphia [John T. Lewis & Bros. Company] Pittsburgh [National Lead and Oil Company] 


Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Chicago 


Introduced 1876 


The best cleanser known for ‘every- 
thing from kitchen floors to cut glass. 


Four times stronger than other 
ammonias yet unlike other ammo- 
nias, positively harmless to hands 
and fabrics. Sold by grocers and 
dealers everywhere, in pint, 
quart and half gallon bottles, 


Insist on C. C, Parsons’. 
It's cheaper in the end. 


Send for interesting Free Book 
that will show you how to cut 
your cleaning labors in half. 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL WORKS 
59 Sedgwick Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ONE AUR 
AR: 
SPQ, 


SEHOUD) 


KEENEDGE Co., 800 Keenedge Bldg., Chicago 


REDUCED RATES f2.2'¢cc3: Fe ie 


to or from Colorado, California, 
Washington and Oregon. Bekins 
Modern Warehouses in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, etc. 

Information FREE. 


BEKINS Household Shipping Co. 
540 First National Bank Building, Chicago 


LOS ANCELES, 


An office in each of the following cities: 


any reader whoasks 
for House- owners’ 
Painting Outfit P. 


Cleveland St. Louis 


Moving Picture 
Now in Your Own Home — 


The Ikonograph is the latest sensation in mov-— 
ing picture machines. It is a small machine for the | 
home, builtlike the big professional machines, but s 
simple that anyone can operate it, and cheap enoug! 
to be inevery home. It projects clear, life-like pic- 
tures interesting and instructive to both young and j 
old. Just the thing to assure a good time at p: 
The cost to operate is practically nothing, and 


We Exchange Films 


you can always have new and interesting saa 
to show. Wehave no films that cannot be shown 
in the best homes. The Ikonograph is the only 
home moving picture machine that can be relied | 
upon to always work right. - 


Make Money “ae Ikonograph | 


} 

i. 
Besides furnishing the best home amusement, 
onecan make money giving shows in halls,churches, 
schools, lodges, etc. With the Tkonotaare you | 
can get a start in the moving picture show bi 


Cheaper than wood, 
= combining strength and 
fg art. For lawns,churches, 
w cemeteries. Send for 
m Free Catalog. Address 
i] THE WARD FENCE CO. 
Box 694, Decatur, Ind. TIT 


MOTH-PROOF CEDAR “32=* CLOSE! 


Bureaus, etc., shipped prepaid, Knocked-Down, easy to 
Write for particulars and free sample Genuine Moth-Proof South 
Red Cedar. Give exact inside measurements. 


= 
@, Dep’t. B, High Point, N. C. 


tiie 


is the genuine, 
the kind of carpet 
sweeper you have either 
used orhave heard about for 
the past 31 years. There’s but 
one BISSELL Sweeper. It has 
been frequently imitated, but 
never approached in the perfection 
of its mechanism or sweeping qual- 
ities. Don’t accept the ‘‘just as good 
as the Bissell’’—insist upon having 
the real sweeper. There’s but one best 
in anything; in carpet sweepers it’s the 
Bissell. Sold by all first-class dealers. 
Prices $2.50 to $6.50. 
_ Buya Bissell “Cyco” Bearing Sweeper 
now of your dealer, send us the pur- 
chase slip within one week from date 
of purchase, and we will send you 
FREE afine quality card case 
with no printing on it. 
Write for free booklet. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Dept.36 A, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Largest and Only Exclusive 
Carpet Sweeper Makers 
in the World), 


TOLLARS & CUFFS 


The All-Round Collar 


mt rH OLIN 
WATERPROOFED 


LINEN COLLARS 


are ready for wear, fresh and 
neat, at any moment. Suitable 
for all men and all occasions, 
—hard work, rough sport or 
dainty dress. Can be wiped 
white as newwith a damp cloth. 
Save time, annoyance, and 
money. Won’t wilt, crack or 
fray. You can get them in any 
style and size. 


COLLARS 25c. CUFFS 50c. 
Always sold from a RED box. 
Avoid Substitution. 


If not at your dealer's, send, giving 
styles, size, how many, with remittance, 
and we will mail, postpaid. 

THE FIBERLOID COMPANY 
Dept. 4, 7 Waverly Place, New York 


itomatically Cares 
for Your Glasses 


older is attached to waist or vest and auto- 
_ matically winds up the chain when glasses 
_ are not in use. 


| te Automatic 
Eyeglass Holder 


"prevents mislaying, loss and breakage. Sold by 
Jewelers and opticians or postpaid direct from us. 
Oc and up. 
Our Sree catalog describes 36 styles. 


Look for our name— it is your guarantee. 


| KETCHAM & McDOUGALL, 39 Maiden Lane, New York 
Est. 1832 
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The Saxonia lights same 
as any lamp and produces 
gas off the top of the wick, 
a fine white light. 

Burns 1-3 oil of ordinary lamp; 
gives three times light. 1-5 cost 
of gas, 1-10 cost of electricity. 
Pays for itself. Imported chim- 
ney and mantle of extra strength 
with burner complete for $3, 
express paid. Money refunded 
if not as represented. 
free. Agents Wanted. 


NY : U.S. A. Lighting Co. 
; = 259 Main St. Springfield,Mass. 


Refer to Banks of the city, 
Bradstreet, or Dun 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING 


FLAVILLA 


(Continued from Page 17) 


his wet hair, parting it in the middle and 
combing it deftly into two gay little Mer- 
cury wings. Then, fishing in the soaked 
pockets of his knickerbockers, he produced 
a pair of smart pince-nez, which he put on, 
and then gazed up at her. 

“Oht” she said, with a quick, indrawn 
breath, ‘‘you are attractive!” 

At that he turned becomingly scarlet. 

_Leaning on one lovely, bare arm, bur- 
nished ‘hair clustering against her cheek, 
she continued to survey him in delighted 
approval, which sometimes made him 
squirm inwardly, sometimes almost intoxi- 
cated him. 

“To think,’ she murmured, “that J 
lured you out here!” 

“T am thinking about it,’ he said. 

She laid her head on one side, inspecting 
him with frankest approval. 

“T wonder,” she said, ‘‘ what your name 

Tam Flavilla Carr.”’ 

“Not one of the Carr triplets?” 
“Yes—but,”’ she added quickly, “I’m 
not married. Are you?” 

“Oh, no, no, no!” he said hastily. ‘I’m 
Henry Kingsbury Gray, of Pebble Point, 
Northport Hi 

“‘ Master and owner of the beautiful but 
uncertain Sappho? Oh, tell me, are you 
the man who has tipped over so many 
times in Long Island Sound? Because I—I 
adore a man who has the pluck to continue 
to capsize every day or two.” 

“Then,” he said, ‘you can safely adore 
me, for I am that yachtsman who has 
fallen off the Sappho more times than the 
White Knight fell off his horse.”’ 

“I—I do adore you!” she exclaimed 
impulsively. 

“Of course, you d-d-don’t mean that,”’ 
he stammered, striving to smile. 

“Yes—almost. Tell me, you—I know 
you are not like other men! Yow never 
have had anything to do with a Destyn- 
Carr machine, have you?” 

“ Never!” 

“Neither haveI. . . . 
are not in love—are you?” 

ee No.”’ 

“Neither am I. Oh, I am so glad that 
you and I have waited, and not become 
engaged to somebody by machinery. . . . 
I wonder whom you are destined for.”’ 

‘“‘ Nobody—by machinery.” 

She clapped her hands. ‘“‘ Neither am I. 
It is too stupid, isn’t it? I don’t want to 
marry the man I ought to marry. I’d 
rather take chances with-a man who 
attracts me and who is attracted by me. 
There was, in the old days—be- 
fore everybody married by machinery— 
something not altogether unworthy in 
being a siren, wasn’t there? . . . It’s 
perfectly delightful to think of you seeing 
me out here on the rocks, and then in- 
stantly plunging into the waves and tearing 
a foaming right-of-way to what might have 
been destruction!” 

Her flushed, excited face between its 
clustering curls looked straight into his. 

“It was destruction,’’ he said. His own 
voice sounded odd to him. ‘‘ Utter destruc- 
tion to my peace of mind,” he said again. 

“You—don’t think that you love me, 
do you?”’ she asked. ‘‘That would be too 
—tooperfectaclimax. . . . Doyou?” 
she asked curiously. 

“T—think so.” 

“Do—do you know it?” 

He gazed bravely at her: ‘‘ Yes.” 

She flung up both arms joyously, then 
laughed aloud: 

““Oh, the wonder of it! It is too perfect, 
too beautiful! You really love me! Do 
you? Are you sure?” 

“Yes. . . . Will you try to love 
me?”’ 

‘“Well, you know that sirens don’t care 
for people. . . . I’ve already been en- 
gaged two or three times. . I don’t 
mind being engaged to you.” 

“‘Couldn’t you care for me, Flavilla?”’ 

Why, yes: aby: doute: . Please 
don’t touch me; I’d rather not. Of course, 
you know, I couldn’t really love you so 
quickly unless I’d been subjected to one of 
those Destyn-Carr machines. You know 
that, don’t you? But,’’ she added frankly, 
“I wouldn’t like to have you get away 
from me. I—I feel like a tender-hearted 
paren in the street who is followed by a 
ost cat ——”’ 

“What!” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean anything unpleasant 
—truly I didn’t. You know how tenderly 


is. 


And so you 
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ADVERTISING CARD 


NAME CONCERN 
BUSINESS 
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MACHINE USED 
FORM 
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be set oppos? advertising 
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Form to y' THE GAMMETER MULTIGRAP! 


PRINTED ON 


#IMPORT ANT 


Printed on the-Gammeter Multigraph for 
One-Half Job Printer’s Estimate 


5000 die-cut cards like the above were printed on the Multigraph at a cost of $5.25. Job printer’s 
estimate for same quantity was $10.55. Fifty per cent. saving on printing bills is a conservative 
estimate of the average economy of doing your own office printing on the Multigraph. 

For forms like this, electrotypes are used, and, beyond the first cost of the electrotype, Multigraph 
printing is produced at the bare cost of the paper and an office boy’s time. Second and subsequent 
editions of a form require only the placing of the electrotype on the Multigraph and running off the 
desired quantity, which can be done at a moment's notice. No necessity for contracting for large 
quantities in order to get a low price per thousand, and then throwing away a good share of them 
when a change is made in the form. Look up your last year’s printing bills covering office, factory 
and sales forms within 8! x 17 inches in size, and see what a saving of 50 per cent. would mean. 


The Multigraph is also a Multiple Typewriter 
The Gammeter Multigraph typewrites form letters that are identical with the work of a regular 
high grade typewriter. It turns out 3000 to 6000 typewritten letters per hour, and each copy isa 
perfect ribbon-printed original. 


SEND US SAMPLES OF YOUR FORMS 


Send us samples of a few of the printed forms that you are now using, and tell us the quantity of each that you use 
annually. We will give you free of charge or obligation, accurate estimates on the cost of producing these same forms, 
in your own office, on the Multigraph. Then you can compare our figures with the prices you are paying for outside 
printing, and see for yourself how much the Multigraph can save you. 

With our estimates we will send a Multigraphed letter addressed to you personally, and a descriptive catalog, 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY, 3956 Kelley Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
European Selling Agents: The International Multigraph Company, 79 Queen St., London, E. C. 


S F L | ey eee PLEASE USE THE COUPON 


The American Multigraph Sales Co., 3956 Kelley Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Please give me estimates for printing the attached 

formson the Multigraph, and alsosend me Multigraph 

typewritten letter and Multigraph Catalog. 
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HANDSOME 


MOTOR BOOK 


Sent Free to those who are planning to buy an 
engine or a power boat. It describes with beauti- 
ful illustrations the 1909 line of 


FERRO MOTORS 


in 10 sizes from 3 to 25 HP. Be sure to study this 
book. It will help you avoid costly mistakes. 
This book also describes 


5000 Ferro Specials 


The best 3 HP. motor ever sold at anywhere near 
the price. It’s good but it’s low in price on account 
of the quantity. 


The Ferro Machine & Foundry Co. 


Largest Marine Engine Manufacturers in World 
808 Superior Ave., N.W. Cleveland, Ohio 


Makes and burns its own gas and 
produces a pure white, steady, 
safe, 100 candle power light. No 
wick, smoke, dirt, grease or odor. 


¥/ Lightedinstantly. Over 200 styles. 
Agents wanted. Write for catalog 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E, 5th Street, Canton, O. 


you A COWARD? 


Don't worry! You can be brave. Aristotle says that all 
Virtues are acquired Habits. Read our Penny Classics— 7he 
Short Cut to Crulture, 10 cents each. Only the best thoughts 
of the world’s greatest—Fomerson, Thoreau, Seneca, Goetite, 
Plato, Hegel, Schopenhauer, Confucius, etc. 


FRE Don't lose a minute, but write now for 


SAMPLE PAGES OF TWELVE 
PENNY CLASSICS, 72 Plymouth Place, Chicago 


BOOKS SENT ON REQUEST. 


Fine pure bred chickens, 


48 BREEDS ducks, geese and turkeys. 


Northern raised, hardy and very beautiful. 


Fowls, eggs and incubators at low prices. Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. Press $5. 
America’s greatest poultry farm. Send 4 cents Larger $18. Save money. Print for others, big 
for fine 80-page 15th Annual Poultry Book. profit. All easy, rules sent. Write factory for 


press catalog, type, paper, etc. 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut 


@< R.F,NEUBERT, Box786, Mankato, Minn. 


he Gun 
is the very latest creation in sectional bookcases—artistic, 
charming and practical. The carved legs raise it from the 


floor, giving it the appearance of the old fashioned book- 
case, with all the conveniences of the sectional case. 
Like other bookcases made by us, this Claw Foot Style is 
lower in price than other makes. 

It is not necessary to tear down the whole stack to fit in the foot,—and 


all stacks fit perfectly side by side. Made in oak or mahogany, any 
finish, with leaded glass if desired, desk section, drawers, etc. Don't fail 
to get our prices and catalogue before you buy—it means a Saving to you. 
Gunn bookcases have no unsightly iron bands, no sectional earmarks ; 
non-binding roller bearing doors that can be removed by simply 
unhooking—workmanship, construction and finish unsurpassed. 
Dealers sell the Gunn line or we ship direct. 
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‘Smoke Five FREE 


E want every man who 
knows and appreciates 
a good cigar to try 100 
“Baby Grands” at $3.75 


It’s a mild, mellow and rich, pure Havana—deli- 
ciously blended to the American smoker’s taste. 
Our ‘‘Baby Grand”’ is a cigar you will never tire of. 
It is medium size (4 3-16 inches long), full weight, 
good to look at—better to smoke. 

It’s the regulation “3 for a quarter” 10¢ straight 
quality, according to the over-the-counter method 
of retail cigar selling. It’s a positive $8 value—but 
our price for 100 “Baby Grands’’ is just $3.75, 
because we are the largest cigar makers in the 
world, selling fine Havana cigars by mail direct to 
the smoker. We eliminate the expenses and profits 
of salesmen, jobbers and retail dealers, and give 
you the benefit of this saving by selling La Reclama 
Cigars to you at the lowest wholesale price. 


FREE TRIA We’ll send you 100 


“Baby Grands’’ on free 
trial because we have every confidence that you will 
like them and keep them. Once youtry La Reclama 
cigars you’re bound to realize the great saving and 
exceptionally fine quality you get through “factory- 
to-smoker ” method of selling. We send them to 
hen without a cent in advance, expressage prepaid. 
erely write us your order on your business letter 
paper and we'll ship the cigars at once, and /et you 
be the judge. 
WRITE TO DAY We’lllet you try before 
you buy. If you like 
them, you agree to send us $3.75 within ten days. 
If for any reason you do not care for them, you are 
to return the balance, expressage collect within ten 
days, and we will make no charge for the few con- 
sumed in testing. 
We sell our cigars entirely on their merit. We work no 
premium schemes to get your money in advance; we have con- 
fidence in you and our cigars. Just tell us right away that 
you would like to accept this free offer, and state whether 
you want them mild, medium or strong. Our illustrated 
catalogue, which explains our methods and shows cigars in 
various shapes, sizes and prices, sent free on request. 


165 A Lenox Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
Reference—Bryant Park Bank, New York 


Always protects Jewelry, Valu- 
able Papers and Plate from house 
thieves and fire. 


Our Cement-Asbestos Cellular Filling is 
packed bone-dry, making the lightest safe in the 
world, and the only one—small or large —whose 
contents are secure from interior moisture, 
which ruins jewelry, silverware and papers. 


$8 “x! Fire and Thief Proof 


50,000 in use—thieves haven’t opened one 
yet. You believe in safes, of course. Let us 
show you why our 21 styles of House, Office 
and Wall safes are the best and cheapest. Ask 
for free catalogue today. Don’t lose time — 
the house thief doesn’t. 


Tf you ave thinking of building you will want 
to know about our wall safes. 


THE MEILINK MFG. CO. 


116 Jackson Street, Toledo, Ohio 


High-Grade Instruction 


STUDY 


by CORRESPONDENCE 


Established 1892 
Prepares for the bar. Improved 
method of instruction, combin- 
ing the Text-book, Lecture and 


Case Book methods. Approved 
by the bench and bar. Three Courses; College, 
Post-Graduate and Business Law. Classes begin 
each month. Uniform rate of tuition. Send for 
Catalog. Chicago Correspondence School of 
Law, 540 Reaper Block, Chicago. 


THE SATURDAY 


one feels when a poor stray cat comes trot- 
ting after one i 

He got up, mad all through. 

“Are you offended?” she asked sorrow- 
fully. ‘‘When I didn’t mean anything 
except that my heart—which is rather im- 
pressionable--feels very warmly and ten- 
derly toward the man who swam after me! 
awe Won't you understand, please? 
Listen, we have been engaged only a min- 
ute, and here already is our first quarrel. 
You can see for yourself what would hap- 
pen if we ever married.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be machine-made bliss, 
anyway,” he said. 

That seemed to interest her; she in- 
spected him earnestly. 

“Also,” he added, “‘I thought you de- 
hades: oes a sportsman’s chances?” 

ins pet 0.”’ 

““And I thought you didn’t want to 
marry the man you ought to marry.” 

“That is—true.”’ : 

“Then you certainly ought not to marr 
me—but, will you?” 

“How can I when I don’t—love you.” 

“You don’t love me because you ought 
not to on such brief acquaintance. . . . 
But will you love me, Flavilla?”’ 

She looked at him in silence, sitting very 
still, the bright hair veiling her cheeks, the 
fish’s tail curled up against her side. 

“Wilt you?” 

“T don’t know,”’ she said faintly. 

6c anyay 

“ am. 

‘Shall I help you?” 

Evidently she had gazed at him long 
enough; her eyes fell; her white fingers 
picked at the seaweed pods. His arm 
closed around her; nothing stirred but her 
heart. 

“Shall I help you to love me?” he 
breathed. 

“No—I am—past help.” She raised 
her head. 

“This is all so—so wrong,”’ she faltered, 
“that I think it must be right. sae =DO 
you truly love me? . . Don’t kiss 
meifyoudo. . . . NowI believe you. 
. . .  Liftme; I can’t walk in this fish’s 
tail. . . . Now set me afloat, please.” 

He lifted her, walked to the water’s 
edge, bent and placed her in the sea. In 
an instant she had darted from his arms 
out into the waves, flashing, turning like 
a silvery salmon. 
ae you coming?” she called back to 

im. 

He did not stir. She swam in a circle 
and came up beside therock. Aftera long, 
long silence she lifted up both arms; he 
bent over. Then, very slowly, she drew 
him down into the water. 


“T am quite sure,” she said, as they sat 
together at luncheon on the sand-spit 
which divides Northport Bay from the 
sparkling waters of Oyster Bay, ‘“‘that you 
and I are destined for much trouble when 
we marry; but I love you so dearly that I 
don’t care.” 

“Neither do I,” he said; ‘‘ will you have 
another sandwich?” 

And, being young and healthy, she took 
it, and, biting into it, smiled adorably at 
her lover. 

(THE END) 


Editor’s Note— This is the last of a series of 
stories by Mr. Chambers dealing with the roman- 
tic adventures of the family with which originated 
the company known as the Green Mouse, Limited. 


The Thinking Part 


ORMER Senator William HE. Chandler, 

of New Hampshire, met his dearest 
political foe, F. S. Streeter, on the street 
in Concord. 

“Streeter,’’ said Chandler, ‘‘I never met 
your partner, R. E. Walker, until a day 
or two ago.” 

“That so?” inquired Streeter, without 
much enthusiasm. 

“Yes,’’ continued Chandler vivaciously; 
“T found him at the station in Washington 
and we came on to New York together. He 
was at the station in New York and we 
came on to Boston together, and, from 
Boston, traveled over to Concord in com- 
pany. I consider him a remarkably 
intelligent man.” 

“Glad to hear it,’”’ said Streeter. 

“Oh, yes,” gurgled Chandler. ‘‘Re- 
markably intelligent. One of the most 
intelligent men I have met in a long time. 
He listened ali the way from Washington 
to Concord and allowed me to do all the 
talking.”’ 
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Japan in April 


Is in her brightest, merriest, most charming mood. It is the month 
of cherry blossoms and all Japan is in holiday dress. Leave on the 


S. S. ‘“Minnesota’’ 


sailing from Seattle March 2oth, and arrive in Japan in time to see the delicate 
pink cherry buds burst into bloom. ; 
Other sailings June 19 and September 18th. 12 
For illustrated folder and full information regarding the largest, most 
comfortable steamship in Trans-Pacific service, address any representative of 
the Great Northern Railway, Northern Pacific Railway, or th 


Great Northern Steamship _ 
Company | 5 


W. A. ROSS, W. C. THORN, — 
Asst. Gen’! Pass. Agt., Seattle. Traveling Passenger Agent, 
209 Adams St., Chicago, 


¢ 


A. L. CRAIG, 
Gen’l Pass. Agent, St. Paul. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
379 or 319 Broadway. 


Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific } 
Exposition 
Seattle, Wash. 
. June r—Oct. 16 
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Boom Your Trade With 


STAT ESMAN 


4 Weatherproof Signs 


Tack on trees, barns, any- 
where. Our “wax process” makes 
them proof against weather ex- 
posure for 2 to 5 years. Cost 75% 

less than wood or metal. Printed 
on heavy board in any combination 
of fast colors, any size, and shipped 
treight prepaid. 

; Only signs possible to hang on wire fences 
because of our exclusive fence clasps. 

M4 = Statesman Signs talk 
Pulling Advertisements fs2co"ai' fhe time 
and are the most economical and effective way to advertise. 
We furnish phrases if desired. Write on your letter head for 
samples, prices and full information. A trial 1,000 will help 
abolish dull trade. Ask for booklet, ‘‘ Do you believe in signs?’ 

HIGH CLASS SALESMEN WANTED. 


THE STATESMAN CO., 22 Jefferson Ave., Marshall, Mich. 


um” 


the pure, unscented cream, 


| 


MEN WANTED 


1200 of our er 

men averaged $692 pt 
Selling ““WEAR-EVER” Aluminum 

Cooking Utensils” 

(223 different styles andsizes). Half of these 
men had no previous experience. Our 150- 
page Instruction Book makes canvassing 
pleasant. No door-to-door work. Address 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Desk 19, Pit 


gale, the cadence of the water-roll; to trill up and down the scale 
more perfectly than any human singer; and to sing at night as 
well as day. Once you have one of these wonderful musical pets, 
brightening your home and lightening your heart with its brilliant 
harmonies, you would not part with the little singer for many times 
its cost. Golden Opera Singers are patented and registered by the 
U. S. Gov. Every bird guaranteed and sold on two weeks trial. 
Shipped anywhere in U. S., Canada, or Mexico on receipt of $5 
A splendid Easter gift for mother, wife or sister. 


Write for book, ‘Golden Opera Singers,” illustrating 
and explaining our education of canaries and its re- 
sults. Of interest to every lover of birds. 
CUGLEY & MULLEN, 1227 Market St., PHILADELPHIA 
THE LARGEST PET SHOP IN THE WORLD 


Our graduates are filling High 
Positions, Good artists 
EARN $25 TO $100 PER W. 


and upwards, in easy fascinating wor 
courses of Personal Home Instruction 
respondence, are complete, practical. Eleven 
cessful teaching. Expert instructors. We pe 
to positions. Write for Handsome Art Book, 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Founded } 
N. 46 Gallery Fine Arts, Battle Creek, Mich, 


STUDY 
LAW 
AT 
HOME 


The oldest and best school. Instruc 
adapted to every one. Recognized by 
educators. Experienced and compet 
ors. Takes spare time only. Thre 
Preparatory, Business, College. 
practice. Will betteryourcondi- 
tion and prospects in business. 

Students and graduates 
everywhere. Full particulars 
and Easy Payment Plan free. 
Sprague Correspondence < 

School of Law, SS 

658 Majestic Building, 

Detroit, Mich. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


UR BUILDIN 
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New Models 10 and 11 


Remington 


do more than supply every demand; they 
anticipate every demand of every user of 
the writing machine. 
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NTAL DISCHARGE IMPOSSIBLE 


{i 
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SOME OF THE NEW FEATURES 


New Single Dog Escapement 

New Column Selector (Model 10) 

New Built-in Decimal Tabulator (Model 11) 
New Two-Color Dial 

New Back Space Key 

New Variable Line Spacing Lock 

New Shift Lock 

New Paper Feed 
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The only way to fire this revolver is to pull the trigger all the way 
back. We dwell on the “‘Hammer the Hammer”? feature to show you 
that you can never, in that way, or in any accidental way, discharge an 


_ IVER JOHNSON 


2 Safety Automatic Revolver 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


Pull the trigger clear back and it fires fast, shoots straight and hits 
fd. Safety feature is part of the firing mechanism. No buttons to 
ess, no “levers to pull.” It is conceded “the best all-round 
volver.” Over 2,000,000 now in use. It has many imitations — 
im can tell the genuine by the owl’s head on the grip as shown below. 
Our booklet, “Shots,” and a complete catalogue illustrate and 
plain all its features and show why it is safe, and why it has taken 
ind keeps the /ead in the revolver world. Write for both. 


Iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver | Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver 
R ic ynickeled, 22 cal.rim-fire or 32 cal. te 8G Richly nickeled, 32 cal. center-fire, 3-in. barrel; $ 7 


ne 


‘3-in. bbl.; or 38 cal. center-fire, 314-in. bbl. or 38 cal. center-fire, 314-in. barrel. . 
(Extra length barrel or blued finish at slight extra cost) 


_ Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers every where, or sent prepaid on receipt of 
price if dealer will not supply. Look for the owl’s head on the grip and ourname on barrel, 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS 
147 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York: 99 Chambers Street 
San Francisco: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market Street 
Hamburg, Germany: Pickhuben 4 


Makers of Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Iver Johnson Truss Bridge Bicycles 


RASS BAND "22: 


Let us send you our big new catalog of 312 
pages full of illustrations of Band and Or- 
chestra Instruments. If you want 
the best you must have a ‘‘Lyon & 
Healy’? Cornet—sent anywhere on 

trial and ap- 


3 AA Positiy, 


FROM proval. pes 7 For —¥ Relief => 
our unequale WN = 
endorsements ‘7 Chapped Hands, Chafing, 


cading players. New bands can also get better 
cheaper outfits from us than elsewhere. Com- 
eSets from $80 upward. New Champion Cornets, 
). Monthly payments may be arranged. Old In- 
ments taken in exchange. 


YON & HEALY 


64 Adams Street, CHICAGO 


) RRECT WEDDING RINGS P ATENTS Books free. Rates reasonable. 


Highest references. Best serv- 
and exclusive. Made from hand hammered bullion ices. I PROCURE PAT- 


Free Booklet on correct and incorrect Wedding Rings. ENTS THAT PROTECT. Watson E. Coleman, 
cious Metals Co., 909 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. Patent Lawyer, Box 2476, Washington, D. C. 


and all afflictions of the skin. 
“A little higher in price, per- 
g haps, than worthless substitutes, 
oS, = oe but a reason for it.’’ Delightful 
after shaving. Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 
25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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Tell the Sherwin-Williams dealer in your town what you want 
Bookcases to finish, and he will tell you the ‘‘ Brighten Up Finish”’ that i. 


he Lundstrom Sectional |} will do it, or write. today for 


Bookcases are made for an 
universally used in the finest 
homes and offices throughout 


the country. ae \S 
Artistic appearance, solidity {-] ‘s 

of construction, with latest . 

practical improvements, com- \ 


bine to make them the leading 


e@ @ S 

Sectional Bookcases. e * 
Rigid economy, acquired by the \" 

manufacture of a single product e 

in large quantities, combined with ‘s 


_ our modern Beteocs ad seuing ; : , . F ; ; . 
superior article at considerable saving | $ OUL booklet, which is full of paint and varnish information. is 


in cost to the purchaser. 


Ss 

ON APPROVAL PER SECTION > 
FREIGHT PAID I bs AND UP THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Ca, : 
Send for our latest Catalogue No. 25 in which we illustrate the aibercae grades dress neatly LARGEST (BECAUSE BEST) PAINT AND VARNISH MAKERS IN THE WORLD \s 

finished Solid Oak to the highly polished Solid Mahogany cases for the more elaborate library. ; Ane F 

THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. COMPANY, LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. gee Sl ene Bare ee ne ie 
== 2 Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. n Canada to entre St., Montrea \s 
ork Office — Flatiron Building Chicago Office— Republic Building, 209 State Street London Address: 7 Well Court, Queen Street, E. C. ‘s 
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Idea 


ONG before the oldest sub- 
scriber ever saw the first 
number of SYSTEM, tiny 

as it was, the publisher had an 
idea—a day dream. It was a day 
dream of a magazine that should 
stand head and shoulders above all the other magazines. 
That some day it should be the greatest magazine in 
all America. 

The idea wasn’t to elbow some existing magazine out 
of its chosen field—wasn’t to compete with any other 
magazine or to follow the old, laid-out plan. It was 
to create an entirely new field, by creating an entirely 
new field of literature that should enthrall and em- 
brace every man. : 

For there is one subject more enthralling than any 
other subject in all the whole wide range of human 
nature— BUSINESS! 

Not the sordid things of business, but the sublime. 


The MAGAZINE of BUSINE 
Edited by A-W- SHAW 
MARCH 


e 
Ca lizatie 


SS. 


Not greed after the dollar, but the 
Glory of the Game. Not empty, 
phrases and meaningless maxims, 
but practical help for the man of 
business, great or small. That was 
the idea ot the new field of literature. 


The idea is now an accomplished fact. Judge 
SYSTEM’ by any standard by which magazines are 
judged. It stands today the peer of any. Are other 
magazines large of size? SYSTEM is as large or 
larger — 260 to 356 pages every month. Are other 
magazines handsome? SYSTEM is as handsome or 
handsomer — fine paper, beautiful drawings, exclusive 
photographs, hand-tooled engravings, careful printing, 
costly color work. 

But SYSTEM claims pre-eminence, not because of its 
size, its art work, or its mechanical handsomeness. _ It 
claims pre-eminence because it is closer to the men Who 
Do Things than any other magazine has ever been. 
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SPECIAL “TAKE-NO-RISK” OFFER 


Enclosed find $2.00. You may send SYSTEM one full year 
to the address below, also forward absolutely free, all charges 
prepaid, one copy of the book before which I have marked 
[ How to do Business by [ How to Increase a 
Letter. Bank’s Deposits. 


[] How to Increase Your [] How to Sell Real Es- 
Sales. tate at a Profit. 


[ How to Increase the [ How to Sell More Life 
Sales ofa Store. Insurance. 

[ How to Cut the Cost of [ How to Sell More Fire 
Production. Insurance. 


[] How to Do More Work in Less Time. 


If on receipt of the book, and the first copy of the magazine, 
I do not thoroughly believe that the book and twelve issues 
of the magazine will be worth more to me than five times the 
$2.00 I will notify you and you promise to return my remittance 
promptly and cheerfully. 


Name 
Address 
Firm 


Fill out this coupon or send a letter to 


SYSTEM, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
New York, 44-60 East 23d St. London, 34 Norfolk St., Strand 


For SYSTEM tells how to start a business, how to create it, nurse it, and develop it to hale, 
hearty business health. How to make its product, win its trade, establish its prestige, sell its 
goods and bring in its money. How, in short, to make a business of an idea, a corporation of a 
scheme, a giant success of a small uncertainty. 

And it tells the employee —the man in the under position — how to get in the upper class ; how 
to secure an increase in ability and an increase in pay; how to become an auditor, instead of a 
bookkeeper ; an advertising manager, instead of a clerk ; a salesman, instead of an order taker; a 
business creator, instead of a business machine; at the ‘‘ top”’ instead of at the ‘‘ bottom,” ‘ 


To the man who knows SYSTEM we have only to say: ‘* Your subscription has expired” and 
that man will renew. But there are thousands needing SYSTEM who may never even have seen 
it. That they may lose no more by delay nor neglect, we make a special offer — 


Your Choice of These Business ‘“How-Books”? FREE 


Simply deposit $2.00 with SYSTEM for five days. We will not only enter your subscription for a 
full year of SYSTEM — 12 complete issues — but we will in addition send you postpaid, without any 
additional charge whatsoever, a copy of the book you check in the list opposite — 128 full size pages, well 
printed on laid book paper, minutely illustrated throughout and bound in vellum with the cover in four 


colors. The titles suggest the contents. : 
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"AT SEVENTEEN 


. or thereabouts 
441 deliberately 
picked my vocation in 
life and became a 
grafter. By that I 
don’t mean, probably, 
what you mean. The 
word ‘‘grafter’” has 
been pulled into poli- 
tics, and its original 
sense is lost. On my 
side of the police fence, 
_we mean by it any one 
who uses skin games 
asa vehicle for stalling 
‘through life. I began 
as a card cheater, and 
for thirty years I dal- 
ied with all the games 
—phony poker, three- 
eard monte, gold 
bricks, big joint, wire- 
tapping and a dozen 
others which haven’t 
any names. I cleaned 
up thousands on single 
‘tricks in those thirty 
‘'years—and mussed 
them up as fast as I’d 
‘cleaned them. I put 
into my business the 
‘industry, the hard 
thought, the energy 
and the brains to suc- 
ceed in pretty nearly 


any legitimate line. When I quit the game over night, about two years ago, I had 
\jJust ten thousand dollars. And, even then, I was luckier, a great deal luckier, than 
I’m not what you would call converted, 


most of them. A grafter’s dollar is greased. 
leither. I played the game, but I never carried around any conviction 
of moral wrong. My methods were peculiar. Except in my early 
\card-cheating days, the other fellow was always out to do mea great 
‘deal harder than I was out to do him. I beat him to it—that is all. 
__ I was arrested once for skinning a drummer in three-card monte 
—one of the few times I was ever in jail, even for an hour. I sent for 
the young district attorney—he was the moral leader of a reform 
\spasm—and I said: 
_ “See here. As far as this complaint goes, you’ve got me to rights. 
It don’t go far enough—that’s all. That fellow did go up against me 
‘mthree-card monte, and I did skin him out of his roll. But he ain’t 
iH elling the rest. I knew he was a city man of easy means; he thought 
I was a poor granger from Texas who had sold my farm and was 
brin ging the money East to put my wife intoasanitarium. Believing 
that, he put his roll up against mine under the impression that I 
\would be easy. Now who’s the worst of us two—that drummer or 
me?” The district attorney couldn’t help seeing it my way, and he 
Jet me go. 
_ My reason for giving up the business proceeded from every-day 
jhorse-seuse. An honest dollar is the only dollar that don’t do stunts on 
your pillow at night. No matter how they stall about it, the grafters, 
big and little, are haunted men. For one thing, they’re always afraid 
of the penitentiary. I know about prisons, though I’ve never boarded 
m one, and let me tell you they are punishment, all right. No matter 
/how clever you may be, you will make your slip. Guns are another 
horror to the profession—the percentage of mortality by violence is 
high. It’s of no use for a grafter to go heeled against that danger. 
Suppose I had trouble with a sucker I’d skinned, and killed him to 
Save my own life? What chance would I, a professional gambler, stand 
(m court? They’d hang me before I could get off my collar and tie. I 
had escaped penitentiaries and guns by some pretty narrow margins; 
and at forty-six I determined to lead such a life, from then on, that 
1 would dare to look over my shoulder in the dark. That’s all there 
\'s to my reformation. 
| I began in a small way as a no-account boy of seventeen. We'll 
}tall my home town Windville, because that isn’t how it reads on the 
map. Most of the way I’m going to disguise names, anyhow. Windville 
§ a child-size college city in Illinois. Parts of it were pretty tough at 
time. My father was as good a man as ever walked, but too 
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ON THE ROAD WITH JIM ROSS 


So I Dropped Out of School Early, and 
Went to Work in a Billiard Hall 


As Yold to 
Will Irwin 
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Old Doctor Benedict, America’s 
Greatest Optician 


1728 by Benj.Franklin entere 


Published Weekly at 425 Arch Street by THE CurTis PUBLISHING COMPANY 
London: Hastings House,10,Norfolk Street, Strand,W.C. 


room of my own up over a saloon. 
however; it was straight stealing. Strange, but it was the only real stealing I ever 
did, except the justifiable larceny of an elephant. 


Cay» 


d at the Philadeiphia Post-Office 
as Second-Class Matter. 


Number 34 


indulgent with me; 
and as for my mother, 
I could always get 


around her. So I 
dropped out of school 
early, and went to 
work in a billiard hall. 
I made good money in 
wages and tips, and I 
took to losing my earn- 
ings in poker. My 
steady hang-out was 
a little room over a 
saloon. Professional 
card cheaters came 
into our game from 
time totime. I looked 
on them as_ heroes; 
and I used to watch 
them work. Some of 
the town boys knew 
how a professional 
stacks cards or gets a 
cold deck on the table, 
and they taught me. I 
began to practice. 
When I was pretty pro- 
ficient I tried out my 
skillin haystack games 
for small money. I 
found that I was good 
enough to deceive the 
average gambler of 
Windville. When I 
was sure of this I 
opened a little poker 
My first crooked deal wasn’t done with the cards, 


A professional gambler named Pat 
Malloy showed up in town and began to play in my room. I spotted 
him for a cheater the first night, and I refused to play with him; but 
I let him come and cheat the others while I watched how he did it. 
Cold-decking was his specialty. By ‘‘cold deck,” I mean the substi- 
tution of a deck, already stacked, for the one which has just been 
shuffled and cut on the table. The cold-decking process is always 
helped by alot of draperies, and Pat, who wasn’t a very smooth operator, 
always wore his overcoat when he was playing. As he raked in each 
pile he’d drop the chips in his overcoat pocket; and I’d reach in every 
night and extract a few. I must have taken three hundred dollars 
in chips from Pat that winter, and I stole in such small amounts that 
he never tumbled. By that time I’d gained, from watching him, the 
confidence to cheat on my own account. 

A rich grocer cante in one night, half-drunk; I knew that he had 
a roll in his clothes. - 

“Here is the time to begin,” I thought. When I dealt out the first 
fixed hand to him I felt like a young lawyer before his first jury. But 
he never suspected; and on my next deal I had more confidence. I 
played him along, winning small stakes until I was sure of myself. 
Then, about midnight, when he could hardly see his cards, I dealt him 
three kings and myself three aces. His roll was about four hundred 
dollars, and I took it all on that hand. 

From that moment I never sat in a square game—I cheated all 
the time. It brought in the money like water. They were running a 
railroad through town. The construction foremen and gang bosses 
came into our place with their pay, and I figured to clear at least one 
hundred and fifty dollars every Saturday night. Between times I took 
smaller winnings from the town sports. The next fall I gave up that 
room and started a larger one over the opera house. But it wore out. 
While they couldn’t get me dead to rights, I had the reputation of a 
cheater, so that no one would play with me. Almost all that I had 
saved from the profits of the little card-room I lost paying for rent, 
light and boosters to keep the big place going. There I learned my 
first inside lesson concerning my business—don’t keep a crooked game 
long in any one place. Your very success makes people shy of it. 

Along in the time when my custom was running down to nothing, I 
first met Jim Ross. He was an old-time gambler, and his specialty 
was marked cards. Once he figured as the best man in that department 
of the business, but he was getting old and his eyes were growing 
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dull. You must 
have good eyes to 
play marked cards. 
I wasalready work- 
ing a little in that 
line with an old 
deck of plaid-backs. 
I had strengthened 
certain lines in the 
plaid pattern to 
designate numbers 
and suits. Rosswas 
barred from our 
game, but he used 
to sit and watch me 
play. One night 
after the game he 
caught me in the 
hall. I was a little 
scared, being justa ‘ 
kid, whenheflashed ge 
on me some worn- 
out cards which 
he’d picked up from 
the floor and showed 
me the lines where : cs 
I’d marked them. Nil. (ce. 

“Your system’s 
no good,” he said. 
“You come along with me. I know the only way to 
mark ecards. I’ll make you rich.” 

When I saw he meant business, I agreed. My poker- 
room was just about busted, and I was flattered by the 
offer. Ross gave me three packs marked on his own 
system, and set me to practicing. 

There are a hundred ways of marking cards. As in any 
other graft, people keep introducingimprovements. Some- 
times you take a very sharp knife and make dents in the 
devices of the scroll work. Sometimes you make similar 
dents, not in the scroll work, but along the white edge 
which runs around the back of almost all cards. The last 
system has a great many advantages. For one thing, you 
can always see, by tilting the deck a little, just what cards 
are buried before the draw. In other systems you can 
spot only the hands and the top card. But it can be easily 
detected. A suspicious sucker has only to squint along 
the ecards horizontally to spot the knife marks at once. 


An Optical Illusion in Anilin Dye 


|e things considered, Jim Ross had the best method I 
ever used. You know how most playing-cards are made 
—red or blue backs with a scroll work in white. The opera- 
tor takes a very thin and light anilin dye, of the same 
general color as the backs, and marks over all the white 
figures in the scroll work except one—the one which desig- 
nates the number and suit of the card, according to a code 
which he has in his mind. Look at it all you want—unless 
you know where to look you could never tell that the color 
had been tampered with. It is just an optical illusion. 

After I got to traveling with Ross I discovered why he 
came into Windville, where he was known for a cheater 
and barred from all the games. A professor of pen- 
manship in the business college—a pillar 
of the church, too—was the operator 
who colored his cards. The professor 
charged thirty-six dollars a dozen packs. 
Afterward, I got some anilin dyes and 
learned to do the work myself. 

To play with marked cards takes prac- 
tice, good eyesight and concentration. 
In fact, I think it is one of the hardest 
pieces of manipulation in card cheating. 
It was a long time before I could really 
be sure of two hands at the table, and the 
man never lived who could keep accurate 
track of three. I was a keen boy, with 
quick eyesight, a natural card-player, and 
I was good enough to be pretty sure of 
two hands by the time Jim Ross and I got 
ready to travel. 

I’m not revealing the whole game when 
I say “‘marked cards.”’ For we were out 
to beat the gambling-houses, and the first 
problem was to land the cards in the game. 
Jim Ross attended to that part of it. 
Sometimes he would find where the house 
kept its ecards, would steal them, and would 
substitute marked cards with similar de- 
signs on the back. We carried all the 
standard brands in our gripsacks. If that 
couldn’t be done, he would find the sta- 
tionery store or drug store where the house 
bought its supply, and would bribe the 
clerk to give them our marked decks. 
Sometimes he worked through the porter. 
That part of the game required great 
knowledge of human nature. Looking 


I Punched Him One for Luck 
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back at him now, after thirty years in the game, I 
see that knowledge of human nature was just what 
Jim Ross didn’t have. We failed often at the very 
start because he made slips in handling men. 

I won my first big stake in Paris, Illinois, and it 
came so easily that it gave me confidence to play the 
game anywhere. We had introduced our cards by 
bribing a steerer whom Ross happened to know. 
We started with poker. 

When I was about two hun- 
dred dollars winner, some of 
the losers quit and broke up 
the game. I had marked a 
traveling salesman as the good- 
thing of the party. 

When he proposed to mea 
two-handed game of casino I 
jumped at the chance. The 
losers stood around watching 
our play, and, by and by, 
they began to squabble over 
the question whether any man 
can tell, before the final show- 
down, the last four cards in a 
casino hand. You know the 
best casino experts say that 
they candoit. Iwas nocasino 
expert, but there I sat with a 
marked deck which I could 
read from the back as well as from the face. I spoke up 
and said: ‘‘ That ain’t very hard. I think I can do it.”’ 

My opponent was getting a little drunk. He laughed 
at me and said: 

“Kid, here’s twenty-five dollars that says you can’t!” 
I covered his money; I dealt, and we played down to the 
last four cards. Then I studied and figured and studied; 
and finally I talked the four cards straight off and pulled in 
the twenty-five dollars. 

I was following a principle which Ross had laid down 
for me, and which all professional grafters know. Never 
let your man win the first throw. You’d think that mak- 
ing him win would be the best way of leading him on. Not 
at all. If he’s got an ounce of sport in him, a small loss 
on the first throw makes him come back hard, to recover 
his money. So I won that stake, and my opponent wasn’t 
satisfied. He wanted to bet I couldn’t do it again. I said 
maybe I couldn’t; I wasn’t always sure; but I’d try it 
again for ten dollars. I called one card wrong, purposely, 
and lost. By that time he was crazy for my money. 
Winning and losing, I led him on until he had five hundred 
dollars down. As that seemed to be the extent of his pile, 
I called the turn. Jim Ross and I got away before he had 
time to think it over. 

We went on from town to town, getting barred from 
games sometimes and sometimes winning all the house 
money in the place. That combination of an old grafter 


with a young apprentice is very common in my trade. 
The older man furnishes the experience, and the younger 
one, with his quicker eyes and hands, the manipulation. 
Then again, an old cheater gets barred from the games in 
many towns. In such places he can plant the cards, pipe 
off the good things, and send in his unknown to do the 
work. I saw the end of such a combination the other day; 
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and though it’s jumping a quarter of a century, I stop here 
to tell about it. ‘Young Michigan,” who isn’t young any 
longer, discovered a phenomenon about two years ago. 
This fellow—he was a young ranch hand—had a new de- 
vice for getting a cold deck into the game. It worked 
like grease. Young Michigan took him up, and played 
him all over the Far West and along the Mississippi. 
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Never once was he caught. They coined money. Finally 


Young Michigan decided to break the big club games in 
New York. They came on, hired a suite of rooms in a 
good hotel, and went to it. Michigan is spotted in the 
metropolis on account of old connections with roulette 
games. 

He sent his man in alone and waited outside. The first 
night the granger came back with no winnings, but with 
a fine yarn about a spectator who had thrown an eye at 
him whenever he made a motion toward that cold deck. 
The next night—same result, only a different excuse. At 
the end of a week, Michigan cornered his assistant in the 
hotel and took him to pieces and found what made him 
tick. It was a simple case of cold feet—granger fear of the 
bigness and richness of New York. He’d got away with 
the game in Montana and Arizona and Oklahoma, where 
one false motion would have let the lamplight stream into 
him from three different directions. In New York, the 
home of the soft sucker, where he took no greater risk 
than of being kicked downstairs, he had fallen down com- 
plete. Michigan Kid packed up that night and took him 
back to Arkansas. 


Off to St. Louis for a Good Time 


4 be RETURN to Jim Ross: it was about the same story for 
nearly a year. He wasn’t very clever, and he wasa hard 
man to work for. His disposition was naturally surly, and 
he’d let that trait grow on him as he got older. He was 
never satisfied with my playing. If I won a good roll he’d 
always ask why I didn’t work it differently and make 
more. He had a good thing in me, and he knew it—but 
not to the extent of treating me white. 

At Milan, Missouri, came the incident which made me 
run away from Jim Ross the first time. That was a pros- 
perous town, with three or four good games. We regis- 
tered at the hotel, and Ross went out to see what he could 
do about planting the marked decks. While he was gone 
the hotel proprietor came up to my room. He had been 
a gambler himself, and still took an interest in the game. 
He gave me the high-sign of the profession to show he was 
all right, and said: R 

“You're too clever a kid to be throwing yourself away 
on Jim Ross. He’s queered nearly everywhere. I'll tell 
you now that neither he nor any one he’s steering can get 
into a game in this town. You'll do best to leave.” I 
reported his advice about leaving town to Jim Ross. We 
packed and went. I determined right there to make the 
break. I dropped off the train at a way station, went back 
alone to Milan, and broke a poker-game with a cold deck. 
My winning that night was twelve hundred dollars. Free 
as a lark, I started for St. Louis to have a good time on it. 
The second faro game I entered I bumped into Jim Ross. 
He’d figured it out like Sherlock Holmes—that I'd go 
back to Milan and make a big winning, that I’d streak for 
St. Louis to spend it, and that I’d land sooner or later 
in a faro game. For two days he’d been 
lying in wait for me. we 

Although I hated him, Ross had a kind 
of hypnotic control over me. 
over half my winnings and went back to 
him like a little lamb. So we passed on, 
through Missouri and down into Arkan- 
sas. We lost our money about as quickly 
as we made it. 
greased. One night you win a big stake; 


go up against faro; the next morning 
you’re worrying about your hotel bill. It 
is a curiosity of the business that card 
cheaters, who know how crooked all the 
games are, nevertheless blow in most of 
their winnings in gambling—dog eat dog. 
The craving for excitement accounts for 
it, I suppose. Something must be doing 
all the time. In my day we played faro 
bank mostly, because that came nearest to 
being a straight game. The introduction 
of brace-boxes and high layouts has 
changed all that. : 

I ran away from Ross twice more in 
that year. On one of these runaway ex- 
cursions I hooked up with an old pro- 
fessional whom we called ‘‘ Neversweat.” 
In his way he was a remarkable cheater. 
He lived a very correct life. 
he did with all the money he made I never 
knew. I never saw him spend any of it in 
dissipation. I don’t know yet where he 
came from, nor where he went after I left 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Just what — 


HE Doctor 
always in- 
' sisted that 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


Henry James 


the crowning blessing of his life in Chester- 
ville—a life otherwise well furnished with 
the minor beatitudes of a comfortable prac- 
tice and a more than comfortable home— 
was that this latter, in the providence of 
God, adjoined the homestead of the Hannay family. He 
declared they formed his theater and his skating-rink, 
his baseball and his grand opera, and that the best of it 
was that one could never foresee which would occur 
next, thus adding zest to the expectation. The Doctor’s 
wife shared his view, with certain feminine reservations. 
As for the neighborhood at large, it considered Mrs. 
Hannay ‘‘advanced,”’ but conceded that she kept things 
stirred up. 

At the time the Doctor and his wife made the Hannay 
acquaintance that family was engaged in living the 
simpler life—a perfectly unoriginal performance, but into 
which they managed to instil originality, differentiating it 
from that of all the other ‘‘simple lifers”’ the Doctor had, 
in somewhat monotonous succession, encountered, by the 
energy with which they lived it. If the neighbors were to 
be believed, it was the only kind of life they had not yet 
experimentally exhausted. On their first call the Lansings 
found Mrs. Hannay, who was no fairy, lightly attired in a 
species of gingham jumper and brief petticoat of the same, 
seated on the greensward beneath spreading apple trees, 
with a pile of books beside her. 

“Sit right down on the grass,’”’ she greeted them cor- 
dially, ‘‘it’ll do you good. It’s the only way to get the real 
magnetism of the earth; I’ve given up chairs altogether.” 
And the Doctor’s wife, with a secret pang for her best 
mohair skirt (moreover, she was mortally afraid of cater- 
pillars), obeyed. The Doctor, most adaptable of men, 
had already cast himself down upon the hummocky 
ground, with the air of its being a preferred attitude, and 
was making advances to a group of children hanging 
slightly—but very slightly—in the background. Their 
pose suggested less timidity than a shrewd desire to pro- 
nounce upon the newcomers before committing themselves. 
There were seven of them, all surprisingly of a size and 
indeterminate as to sex, being all clad alike in sleeveless 
Sweaters and racing knickerbockers. The Doctor’s wife 
eyed them with the hunger of a childless woman. 

“Are they all yours?” she asked. 

“Every one of them,” replied their hostess promptly. 
“And none too many, either; I believe in large families. 
Henry James, come and shake hands. He’s the eldest,” 
she explained, as the fractionally largest of the blond- 
headed, blue-eyed and freckle-faced company came cheer- 
fully forward and extended a firm and tanned little fist 
to be shaken. ‘‘ William Dean,’ she beckoned up the 
next. ‘His full name is William Dean Howells Hannay. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps,” she summoned a third. 
“Mary Wilkins, Sammy, Ruddy, Marcella, come here! 
Their full namesare Samuel Clemens, Rudyard Kipling 
and Marcella Humphry Ward,” she proffered, as the 
last three lined up before the visitors. 
 “What—unusual names!” gasped the Doctor’s wife, 
wildly struggling for composure and to avoid the 
Doctor’s eye. 

“Well, they’re pretty well known to us all,” said 
Mrs. Hannay complacently. ‘‘I believe in the influence 
ofnames, and I made up my mind to give them each 
one they’d have to live up to or be ashamed of them- 
Selves. I never did see the sense of naming children 
after their relatives, when their relatives were nothing 
to be proud of. And I believe in taking the names of 
People who are doing something right now, instead of 
going way back to the Dark Ages and Napoleon 
Bonaparte. I never did have much opinion of military 


, 


. men, and I think a good deal more of Elizabeth Stuart 


Phelps than I do of Queen Elizabeth.” 
___“Haven’t you discriminated heavily in favor of fic- 
ion?” asked the Doctor, perceiving his wife past speech. 
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“Well—at that time it was what I cared most for,” 
confessed Mrs. Hannay. ‘‘ We’re not an artistic family; 
on the other hand, I’ve always been a great reader. If 
they’d been born now,” she added, with what the Doctor 
could not but feel to be a tinge of regret, ‘‘I think prob- 
ably I’d have named them for scientists; I’m turning my 
attention mostly to science these days.” Her glance fell 
momentarily upon the pile of books. ‘I did regret,’’ she 
continued, ‘‘going outside the country for the last two, 
but I couldn’t seem to help it. Rudyard was easy, but 
Marcella gave me a lot of trouble. I’m an admirer of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, but Humphry’s not a girl’s name, 
and I wouldn’t call one of the boys by it, for it isn’t 
Humphry Ward that writes, but Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
and I couldn’t call a child Mrs. Humphry Ward, either. 
If she’s got a name of her own I never heard of it. She 
came pretty near not having any one named after her, but 
finally I decided I’d just take one of her best-known char- 
acters and call her Marcella Humphry, as the nearest I 
could come. If she’d been born some years later I could 
have called her Eleanor or Diana”’—and again the Doctor 
fancied a detected regret in the speaker’s tone. 

It occurred with fatal simultaneousness to both him 
and his wife that Diana would have been weirdly appro- 
priate for the slim, sexless child who eyed them unabashed. 
The Doctor saved the situation. He had been running a 
professional eye, the eye of a child-lover, over the brood, 
and he spoke with hearty satisfaction. 

“Well, by any name, they’re a credit to you. I don’t 
know when I’ve seen such a set of straight backs and legs, 
clear eyes and rosy cheeks.” 

Their mother surveyed them ruminatingly, without a 
trace of maternal pride. 

‘It’s a wonder to me they’re not every last one of them 
in their graves,’’ she said gloomily. 

The Doctor’s wife was horrified. 

“Mercy! Mrs. Hannay, why do you say such a dreadful 
thing?” 

“Because of the way we’ve been livin’, up to a month 
ago,” answered Mrs. Hannay unmoved. 

‘How didyoulive?”’ The Doctor began to enjoy himself. 
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He Walked Over to the Sofa, Examined a Minute Finger 
and *‘ Kissed it Well” 
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‘Like every- 
body else,” said 
Mrs. Hannay 
briefly. ‘‘Just as you’re livin’, probably’ — 
she turned an implicating eye on Mrs. 
Lansing—‘‘spendin’ one-half our human 
time preparin’ food and eatin’ food, and the 
other half of it cleanin’ up after food and 
gettin’ over what we’d eaten; sacrificin’ the innocent 
animals, and fillin’ up our systems with the Heavenly 
Power alone knows what poison’’—when wrought up, 
Mrs. Hannay, like the British aristocracy, dropped her g’s 
—‘‘actin’ more like the beasts of the fields ourselves than 
like reasonin’ bein’s with minds.” 

“And now?” The Doctor’s tone was rich with enjoy- 
ment. 

“You can see for yourselves.’”’ Their hostess glanced 
triumphantly about. ‘“ We’re livin’ close to Nature—like 
reasonin’ bein’s. We began with simple vegetarianism, 
and at first we ate milk and eggs, but now we're just 
pickin’ up what we want from the garden, as Nature 
intended we should; there are all the summer fruits and 
vegetables, and by and by there’ll be apples and nuts. I 
suppose you know,” she addressed the Doctor more par- 
ticularly, ‘‘that statistics show the vegetarian heart don’t 
work a third so hard as the carnivorous one? which means 
prolongin’ your life just three times, sayin’ nothing of the 
poor animals. As for clothin’, we’re wearin’ nothing but 
wool and cotton. I can’t see that wool’s any worse than 
cotton, myself; it don’t hurt the sheep to shear it; and 
we're sleepin’ out. We've nothing to do,” she added with 
another glance of unconcealed triumph, ‘‘except cultivate 
our minds and higher parts. You, I suppose,’’ she ad- 
dressed Mrs. Lansing, ‘‘are still in bondage?”’ 

“T suppose we are,” admitted the Doctor’s wife re- 
luctantly. 

“‘Oh—she is; the worst way,” declared the Doctor, 
rising somewhat painfully, and assisting his wife to 
struggle up. Mrs. Hannay watched the operation with a 
disapproving eye. 

“Look how stiff you are,’ she said. ‘‘ That comes of 
eating salt, according to the latest theory. It’d do youa 
great deal of good to come and sit on the grass often. 
Come any time,” she added hospitably; then, triumphantly, 
“you can’t interrupt me any time, for there’s nothing to 
interrupt!” 

“Oh, we shall come,” said the Doctor emphatically. 

And they did. It would have been difficult for either cf 
them to stay long away from a house with so many chil- 

dren in it, but each was secretly aware of another mag- 

netic drawing than that of “the earth.” Therefore, 
when the Doctor pushed away his plate after lunch, not 
many days after, and remarked casually: ‘‘I believe 

I'll just step over and see how the simple life is thriving,” 

his wife responded with suspicious alacrity, “‘I believe 

I'll go with you.”’ Then, being still in bondage, she 

looked at the clock and hesitated: ‘‘ At this hour?” 

“You forget we can’t interrupt them,” twinkled the 
Doctor. ‘‘ Harvest and seedtime are all one to the 
simple life, and I’ve got just a half-hour to spare.” 

“Very well.’”’ Mrs. Lansing rose. ‘I’m going as I 
am,’’ she announced with decision; ‘‘ one skirt is enough 
to sacrifice.”’ 

No signs of life, simple or complex, however, greeted 
them when they pushed open the gate between the two 
places. An ominous silence reigned in the deserted 
garden, and the grass under the apple trees was un- 
pressed of any stray literary shoots. 

“Goodness! do you suppose they are all ill?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Lansing. ‘Or dead? It wouldn’t sur- 
prise me one bit.” 

“There were a good many of them,’ replied her 
husband reassuringly. ‘‘The chances are all in favor 
of a survivor or two.” 

He rang the bell, and to the sound of scuffling feet 
appeared the apparition of Henry James, who peered 
through the opened door, then smiled charmingly. 


, 
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“T simply love that boy,” thought the Doctor. Aloud 
he said: ‘‘ How do you do, Henry James? Is your mother 
at home?”’ 


Mrs. Hannay’s voice replied from the interior. 

“Ts that you, Doctor? Come right in.” And Henry 
James, throwing wide the door, admitted them to a cheer- 
ful room where, about a spacious, round table, were seated 
the family. 

“Sit right down and have dessert with us,” said Mrs. 
Hannay cordially, as before she had offered them the 
grassplot. ‘William Dean, Elizabeth, bring chairs for 
the Doctor and Mrs. Lansing.” 

“We are so sorry to have interrupted,’ began that dis- 
mayed lady, her eyes, round with amazement, unable to 
detach themselves from the table; but the Doctor broke in: 

“T’m not sorry, and, evenif I have lunched, I don’t care 
if I do have a piece of that pie, Mrs. Hannay. My wife 
keeps me rather short,’”’ he added gravely. 

“Blackberry or raspberry or peach?” asked Mrs. 
Hannay. “I made these this morning—and those dough- 
nuts, too. Elizabeth Stuart, pass those to Mrs. Lansing.” 

“This, in my judgment, is what Heaven made the 
fruits of the earth for,’’ said the Doctor, after a mouthful. 
“But I thought the simple life was a pieless one, Mrs. 
Hannay?” 

Mrs. Hannay shrugged her shoulders. 

“To tell the truth,” she said candidly, “we all got 
enough of that simple living. I couldn’t seem to fill up 
my time, anyhow. We tried Nature- 
study, and, at the last, I started to take 
up the Art-Spirit. But the plain truth 
is, we’re not an artistic family; I’m all 
for science, and the children are just like 
me. Besides, I concluded there’s not 
much in it. When you come to think 
about it, everybody must have lived a 
simple life in the beginning, and I can’t 
make out that the human race was any 
the better for it. I believe in evolution 
myself. I’ve made up my mind it isn’t 
what you eat, but how you eat it, and not 
eating too much. Marcella Humphry”’ 
—she broke off reprovingly —‘‘you’re not 


chewing!” 
“JT can’t, Ma,” protested Marcella - 
Humphry; ‘it’s all chewed;’’ and she 


offered in proof an extent of vacant in- 
terior territory. 

“Then you can sit still and digest a 
while,’ said her mother severely. ‘‘ You 
can chew anything thirty-two times. The 
way children—and most grown folks— 
bolt their food!” she turned to the Doc- 
tor’s wife. ‘“‘ Fletcher says we don’t need 
more than half what weeat.”’ Sheglanced 
about the circle, and six pairs of inopera- 
tive jaws promptly became operative. 

“T chewed mine thirty-seven times,’’ 
announced Samuel Clemens; “‘canI have 
another piece?” 

“Huh! I chewed mine forty-two,” 
retorted Henry James. ‘‘Can’t I have 
another piece?” 

“You may both have a small piece,” 
replied Mrs. Hannay judiciously, cutting 
two careful triangles, which she then transferred to the 
seale-pan of a large pair of scales, upon which Mrs. 
Lansing’s fascinated gaze had long been riveted. Lifting 
the triangles out, Mrs. Hannay handed them to their 
claimants and proceeded to write something on a sheet 
of paper beside her plate. 

» May I have another?” asked the Doctor. 

“Oh, you may have as many as you like,’’ replied his 
hostess. “Ym only responsible for the health of this 
family. That's a plenty,’’ she added, in a vain after- 
endeavor to conceal the extreme of her enjoyment of 
responsibility. She placed a generous portion on the 
Doctor’s plate, but he looked at it without offering to 
take it. 

““Aren’t you going to weigh mine, too?” he asked 
disappointedly. 

Seven small sets of jaws, relieved from the tension of 
Fletcherizing, relaxed into delighted grins, and by that 
token Mrs. Lansing saw her husband henceforth firmly 
enthroned in the family affection. 

“Oh, you may laugh,” said Mrs. Hannay tranquilly, 
“but up at Battle Creek they weigh everything. My 
sister says it’s one of the sights of a lifetime to see a 
thousand people sitting down day after day, filling out 
their papers after each meal—how many calories and 
proteids they’ve ate” (she pronounced it firmly—‘et’’). 
“T’ve been studying into it a little, and I thought I’d 
begin with weighing how much farinaceous stuff and how 
much meat i: 

“Meat!” interrupted the Doctor in a shocked tone; 
“don’t tell me you are sacrificing the innocent animals!” 

“How about the innocent vegetables?” inquired this 
shameless apostate of the higher life. ‘There again, it 
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isn’t what you kill—we’ve got to kill something; it’s how 
you kill it.” 

“The cannibal can say the same,” 
sententiously. 

“He can,” admitted Mrs. Hannay. ‘“ After all, I think 
myself we'll all live on tabloids some day, predigested 
ones, too; and gradually our stomachs will get eliminated.” 

“Heaven forbid!” exelaimed the Doctor. ‘‘ Where 
would my practice be?” 

“Well, you make something out. of appendixes even 
yet, don’t you?” returned Mrs. Hannay dryly. ‘‘ Any- 
way,’ she returned undaunted to the charge, “I believe 
there’s something in weighin’—or it isn’t likely so many 
would spend so much on it. Look at Battle Creek!” 

“It does seem so different when you pay for it,” con- 
ceded the Doctor thoughtfully. ‘‘ Well—I’m glad you are 
going in for nourishment; Mary, here,” he stroked fondly 
the cheek of Mary Wilkins, “looks a little peaked.” 

“She does,’”’ assented her mother, and the Doctor saw a 
stern joy kindle in her eye. ‘I’m going to try the milk 
cure on her.” 

“That sounds harmless,’’ muttered the Doctor. 

“It’s a new Western thing I’ve just been reading about,” 
expounded Mrs. Hannay with enthusiasm. ‘“‘ Nothing but 
milk for three weeks, and then a week to get back to the 
normal. You begin with a quart or so a day and work 
up to seven. The second day the stomach rebels, but 
you keep right on at the milk diet and soon get over it.” 


observed the Doctor 


The Doctor, turning in some dismay to reassure the 
appointed victim, met a glance of undisguised pride and 
expectation. Either, happy in today’s doughnuts, Mary 
Wilkins was unmindful of the morrow, or else, the 
Doctor reflected, she might be hardened to experiment by 
now. 

“Come, now,” he said, ‘“‘that’s not half a bad cure; I’d 
like to keep an eye on it myself; cures interest me. I 
should think,” he added thoughtfully, ‘there ought to be 
a good deal of ice cream and whipped cream the fourth 
week —charlotte-russes and things—in order not to change 
the diet too abruptly.” 

Mary Wilkins Freeman gave him a look of positive 
adoration, and the faces of the other six darkened som- 
berly; they were not elected for the milk cure. 

When he reached his own house the Doctor sat down in 
his armchair and laughed until he wept. 

“That woman will be the death of me!” he declared, 
wiping his eyes. 

“More likely the death of those poor children,” ex- 
claimed his wife with some scorn. 

“Are you really going to stand by and see her ruin the 
digestion of that poor little Mary Wilkins?” She looked 
at him indignantly. 

“Not a bit of it,’ chuckled the Doctor. 
thrive on her experiments. There’s something healthy 
in ideas—even fool ones. They’ll never die of that stag- 
nation and bondage to routine which afflicts half my 
patients. Why, I go into a score of homes here where the 
children—yes, and the grown-ups, too—are fairly pining 
away for lack of anything to break the deadly perfectness 
of things. I’d like to turn Mrs. Hannay loose in a few of 
em.” He chuckled again. ‘Besides, there’s safety in 
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crowds; she doesn’t keep any idea long enough for it to 

be dangerous. As for the milk cure, I was on the point of 

suggesting something similar myself, but I hesitated —I 

was afraid she’d put the whole family on it.” 

True to his promise, the Doctor saw Mary Wilkins 
safely through her cure, in the midst of an interested and 
Fletcherizing family. It was, indeed, only due to the 
Doctor’s persistence that the cure was carried to a finish, 
for half-way through it Mrs. Hannay, having encountered 
Metchnikoff, proposed to the Doctor to substitute butter- 
milk for milk. 

“It seems foolish to waste your time with a thing that’s % 
only going to do you good for the moment, when you can 
double your life by taking something else—according a 
Metchnikoff,”” was her argument. 

“First time, then eternity,” replied the Doctor lacie 
ically. i 

Metchnikoff was a deathblow to Fletcherism, as was 
inevitable; but Metchnikoff, reduced to pure theory 
because of difficulties intrinsic to a steady supply of butter- 
milk, could not, by himself, fill the void left by Fletcher. 
And even more than Nature, Mrs. Hannay hated a void. 
That she had contrived to ‘fill it became patent to the 
Doctor the moment he entered the house on that day 
which was to celebrate Mary Wilkins’ return toward the - 
normal by the pleasant path of chocolate ice cream. Mary, 
saucer in hand and spoon suspended, was watching, en- 
thralled, the other six children drawn up in a military line 

opposite, and as the Doctor opened the 
door he caught the directions: a 

“Henry James, go on breathing deep! 
William Dean, draw in your abdomen!” 
and the Doctor paused, fascinated, on 
the threshold. " 

“What have I struck now?’ he dee 
manded. “Physical culture?” 

’ “In a way, yes,” said Mrs. Hanna 
briefly. ‘‘ They’re buildin’ up their bodies, — 
and gettin’ an ‘earned appetite’ at the 
same time. Elizabeth, you can breala | 
a lot deeper than that! a 

Elizabeth took two or three powell 
inspirations, letting off steam after, like 
a steam engine. 6 
“‘Samuel Clemens, hold your neck baa 
against your collar!” decreed Mrs, 
Hannay. ‘‘It’s all in how 
you stand and breathe,” she — 
explained to the Doctor. | 
sn ‘‘Deep breathin’, and 

Rites drawin’ in your abdomen, 

: and keepin’ your neck 
against your collar.” a 

The Doctor surveyed the 
painful row of ramrods op- 
posite. = 

“Can’t we relax and 
Fletcherize for a while?” 
inquired mildly. “Isawé 
ice-cream freezer outside 

“You can if you want,” 
replied his hostess calmly, _ 
“We've given that up.” 

“Goodness, gracious— 
why?” asked the Doctor. 

“Well, I can’t see that it’s done a eine for us—except 
to make Henry James’ jaw grow out. I don’t believe 
there’s anything in it, nor in weighin’ all your food 
either.”’ : 

“How about the vegetarian heart?” asked the Doctor. 

“How about the vegetarian brain?” retorted Mr: 
Hannay. ‘‘There’s the whole Orient i ; 

“‘Look at the patient ox,” persisted the Doctor, | 

responded his opponent 
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“Look at the patient Hindu,” 
triumphantly. “‘ Livin’ in the midst of filth, idolatry 
child-widows! There’s all the Eastern nations—stri 
vegetarians—and look how they treat their women. — 
don’t believe in havin’ your mind on your food e 
minute, anyway; I believe you can think too much abou 
it; and I’d rather eat alone than with a lot of people f 
ever chewin’. You can’t talk if you chew, and you can’ 
chew if you talk. I don’t believe it matters what you eat | 
nor how you eat it, if the stomach’s in proper condition. — 
And that,” she added with a warning glance at the oe 
opposite, ‘‘depends on how you stand and ‘preat: 
Samuel Clemens!” = 

Six abdomens were simultaneously elevated and 
necks thrust religiously back against collars, Ww. 
Elizabeth Stuart, who had evidently made the province 
deep breathing her own, began to puff formidably. All 
betrayed an intense enjoyment in this new and charm! 
exercise. 

s Well, I think myself it does rather destroy the ban’ 
idea,” was the Doctor’s parting concession to Fletche 
“Let us therefore relax and feast; anyway, I never ch 
my ice cream.’ 

“They can relax their jaws,’ said Mrs. Hannay 
there’s no reason they should their shoulder-blades; th 


don’t eat with those. I’m going to go right on and build 
up their bodies; tomorrow we're all going to begin the 
Kneipp practice—barefoot-walkin’ in the grass while the 
dew’s on it; this winter we shall do it in snow.” 
The children’s eyes sparkled in anticipation; the 
Doctor, having opened his lips, closed them again; he 
reflected that winter was still a long way off. 

- But he did not forget to look from his window next 
morning; and in the gray dawn he and his wife beheld a 
weird procession wending its way across the wet grass— 
sheeted ghosts of various sizes. For five mornings this 
pageant enjoyed a brief but exhilarating season; on the 
sixth the Doctor missed it. 

“J think I'll just run over and see how many are down 
with pneumonia,” he observed with well-affected indif- 
‘erence, but his wife pierced this shallow pretense. 

“You know you are simply consumed with vulgar 

“Well, I admit it; I am.” 
The vulgar trait had time to acquire a fine edge before 
iis third knock at the door produced Elizabeth Stuart, 
she trace of tears still visible on her small face. In the 
yackground of the room William Dean, looking very 
small and pale, was crouched on the sofa, and in the 
oreground Mrs. Hannay, with a very flushed face, was 
‘ocking vigorously. 

“Sit right down, Doctor. How do you do?” she croaked 
na hoarse whisper. 

“Why, what’s the matter with Bessie?’ asked the 
Joctor, as Elizabeth Stuart, stifling a sob, fled to the 
ofa. “And what’s the matter with you—and William?”’ 

“There isn’t anything the matter with Bessie,” croaked 
.er mother calmly. “She thinks she jammed her finger, 
jut as she hasn’t any finger to jam, she can’t jam it.”’ 

“Ts the woman crazy?’ thought the Doctor. He 
valked over to the sofa, examined a minute finger and 
‘kissed it well,’’ and with the comforted child in his arms 
valked back to the rocker and, stooping unceremoniously, 
ead the title of the book in his hostess’ lap. Then he 


up. 

“Um-ah!” he said. “So that’s what ails you, is it?” 

“Nothing ails me,” enunciated Mrs. Hannay hoarsely, 
ocking defiantly. 

The Doctor’s eyes twinkled. 

“Then what,” he asked, ‘‘is the matter with your 
‘ice? ” 

“Nothing is the matter with my voice,” replied Mrs. 
fannay in the same hoarse whisper, “except mortal 
rror.’” 

“Whose mortal error—yours or mine?” 

“Both,” was the prompt reply. 

“Well, there’s William, what ails him?” 

“Nothing,” repeated Mrs. Hannay firmly. ‘He 
inks he’s got a claim to stomachache, but it isn’t any- 
amg. Yesterday Marcella Humphry thought she had 
ne to cramps.” 

“T can’t say I’m surprised,’’ remarked the Doctor dryly. 
“But it wasn’t anything,’ said Mrs. Hannay tri- 
mphantly. ‘Why, at this very minute I’ve got a false 
aim to feelin’ ill myself; but knowin’ it is a false claim, 
™ not payin’ any attention to it,” and she rocked with 
sdoubled energy. 

The Doctor looked at her critically. 

“May I feel your pulse? You've still got a pulse, I 
ippose?” 

“ve got what you'll think is a pulse,” replied Mrs. 
‘amnay, extending firmly a burning wrist; “but in 
ality it'll be nothing but 

our own error.”’ 

‘The Doctor counted the 
usion of a pulse presented to 
m, and shrugged his shoul- 

TS, 

'“You’re on the way to as 
je a false claim to pneu- 
‘onia or bronchitis as I wish 
| see,” he observed dryly. 
“But having no lungs—I 
‘n't have either,’ croaked 
TS. Hannay, tranquilly 


“Nolungs,” began the Doe- 
emphatically; but Mrs. 
‘annay interrupted him 


“You can’t have lungs 
\thout a body, can you?” 
“Not outside an anatomi- 
| museum,” answered the 
petor gravely. 

\“Well—and I haven’t any 
dy, except a spiritual one,” 
jumphantly proclaimed the 
‘mer of one hundred and 
‘ty-odd pounds. 

“I never wished to see 
healthier ghost.’’ The 
f ’s tone was still grave. 
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ee Nothing is the Matter With My Voice,” Replied Mrs. Hannay 
in the Same Hoarse Whisper, ‘Except Mortal Error” 


“ Nothing is real,’ continued Mrs. Hannay unmoved, 
“except what isn’t—such as ideas. William Dean! I 
don’t know as there’s any reason, because you think you’ve 
got a stomachache when you haven’t even got a stomach, 
why you shouldn’t keep your neck against your collar!” 

“How can he—if he hasn’t any neck or any collar?” 
asked the Doctor. 

“He can lean against the idea,”’ said his mother firmly. 
“Henry James, what are you gettin’ into that fire for?” 

“Tm cold,’ complained Henry James. 

“You can’t be; there’s no such thing as cold,” returned 
the indomitable matron. ‘You go right over to that 
corner and tell yourself it’s mortal error a few times and 
you'll find you’re warm enough.” 

“How can he—if there’s no such thing as heat?” per- 
sisted the Doctor. 

“There’s the idea,” patiently returned the sufferer— 
and the Doctor thought he detected the beginnings of 
what has been called by scoffers ‘the kind, Christian 
Science smile.’’ ‘I’m goin’ to break up the slavery to 
mortal error in this family,’’ she concluded with native 
and unmistakable energy. 

The Doctor eyed her. 

“Why do you wear clothes?” he asked. 

“On account of the police,’ replied Mrs. Hannay 
shortly. 

“Well, look here,” he tried diplomacy. “If my medi- 
cines can’t hurt you, being non-existent, why not take 
them?” 

“Td just as soon not,” croaked Mrs. Hannay cheer- 
fully, “if it wasn’t for the idea of medicine bein’ a mortal 
error.” 

The Doctor rose. 

“All right,’ he said dryly. ‘I'll come round tomorrow 
and see which it is—pneumonia or brenchitis.”’ 

It proved to be bronchitis. 

““And no wonder,” said the Doctor, a few weeks later, 
when Mrs. Hannay was able to sit up for the first time. 


Cutting Two Careful Triangles, Which She Then Transferred to the Scale-Pan of a Large Pair of Scales 


“The children are used to these antics, but a woman of 
your years Kneipping around in that temperature—I’m 
astonished at you!” 

“‘[’m more astonished at the total failure of Christian 
Science,’’ said the patient with a sigh, yet with something 
of her old spirit. ‘‘I began to have suspicions the day 
before you ealled, when Samuel Clemens got stung by a 
hornet; but still I thought I’d give it a fair trial—and I 
did. All I can say is—that teachin’ is mortal error.” 

“‘Oh—well, I don’t know; there’s a lot in it,” interjected 
the Doctor tolerantly; but Mrs. Hannay was not to be 
conciliated. 

“‘A lot of foolishness, I should say,’’ she snorted. 

““Well—I hope this lesson will last her,’ was Mrs. 
Lansing’s comment on the conversation; but the Doctor 
only shook his head. He greatly misdoubted his patient’s 
busy brain and the idle days of convalescence in combi- 
nation. 

““She’s simply got to be doing something,” he said. 
“What ails her is excess of mental energy; it’s like power 
running to waste. It’s positively unlucky they have 
enough money to live on; occupation is what she needs. 
All my patients have some of these fads; her only pecul- 
iarity is in having the whole bunch together.” 

“Is there anything left for her to have?” inquired Mrs. 
Lansing plaintively. 

“Tf there is she’ll find it,’ answered the Doctor. 

He had a prompt intuition that she had found it, when 
on his late daily call the next day the door was opened to 
him by a small sheeted figure, and in the interior of the 
room, faintly lighted by firelight, he discerned a weird 
circle drawn about the table. Mrs. Hannay alone was 
unsheeted. 

““Good Heavens!” he exclaimed, ‘‘you’re not Kneipping 
again, indoors, are you?” 

““Sh/-sh,” replied Mrs. Hannay in a loud whisper; 
“maybe you’d like to join the circle, Doctor?” 

“What in the name of—Science are you doing?” The 
Doctor picked up the slim form ot Marcella Humphry and 
sat down with it on his knees. The child instantly spread 
out small hands to join the fourteen other starfishes on the 
table-top. 

“We're trying to get a communication.” 

“Communication from where ?’’ 

“Spirits!”’ piped up the circle gleefully. 

“Trying to raise a set of nervous prostrations, I should 
say,” exclaimed the Doctor disgustedly. ‘‘Look here, 
children, I'll give you five cents for every ghost you 
catch.” 

This offer was received jubilantly, but promptly dam- 
pened by Mrs. Hannay, who, declaring the ‘‘influences” 
disturbed, broke up the séance incontinently. 

“To tell the truth,”’ she confided to the Doctor with 
one of her characteristic outbursts of candor, ‘‘I don’t 
know as there’s anything in it—and I don’t know but 
there is. What put it into my head was the Kneipp cure 
and Christian Science together, walkin’ around in sheets 
and havin’ no body. And then,” she added, a little 
dispiritedly, ‘‘I’ve tried most everything relatin’ to this 
life, and I thought I’d try the next—forachange. It don’t 
seem to me there’s much in either of them. But one thing 
I do know”’—her eye kindled with a spark of its old fire— 
“if Mr. Hannay’s spirit’s got anything to say, he can say 
it right here at this table, through the medium of these 
innocent souls and bein’s, just as well’s he can through 
some woman that’s controlled by an Indian spirit at two 
dollars an hour. Mr. Hannay never had to do with 
Indians in his lifetime, and I 
don’t know why he should 
now.” 

“There’s a strange, weird 
streak of sense in that 
woman,” said the Doctor, 
chuckling again, as he later 
recounted this to his unfail- 
ing audience of one. 

“Strange, I should say!” 
repeated his wife indignantly. 
“‘She ought to be prohibited 
from having children.” 

“Tnstead of which’’—the 
Doctor barely repressed a 
sigh—‘‘she has seven un-- 
commonly fine ones. The 
Lord knows why—if He 
does.” 

“They will be seven un- 
commonly fine nervous 
wrecks presently,” said Mrs. 
Lansing severely. 

“Not they! Any other 
family would; but they’re 
immune. They have been 
brought up on this kind of 
thing; it’s just one more of 
their mother’s little experi- 
ments to them. Why, that 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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LMOST everybody you meet in certain sections of 
New York, in the core of that diverting city, so to 
speak, who isn’t a press agent has a press agent. 

If you start at Fifty-ninth Street and walk down what 
the Manhattanese call The Great White Way, through 
Honk-honk Row, the lobster-palace district, the theater 
and theatrical district, the nickel-plated, near-onyx hotel 
district, the café, buffet, frappé district, reflecting, as you 
walk, that if it were not for the private electric signs the 
Great White Way would be a Mournful Mauve Way, 
because the lights the city contributes to the glare give 
about as much illumination as is observed in Trenton, 
South Carolina, on a misty night, you constantly bump 
into, step on and dodge press agents or press-agented. 

You find them all the way from the first automobile 
shop, near the melancholy statue of C. Columbus, at the 
Cirele, to the vaudeville-booking agencies on Fourteenth 
Street and thereabouts. Likewise, if you go into any of 
the big hotels that are near the park entrance you push 
through a throng of both kinds, and they pop up in front 
of you all along Fifth Avenue, down as far as Twenty-third 
Street, in the clubs, in the modest little inns that fringe 
that thoroughfare, in the restaurants, everywhere. Elim- 
inating the feather, lace and lingerie section of Broadway 
that stretches from Fourteenth Street to City Hall Park, 
although they are not entirely extinct there, for the matter 
of that, entering the corporation cafion of lower Broadway, 
and its ramifying fissures, such as Broad, Wall, and other 
financial footpaths, and zigzagging to the Battery, you run 
on to both classes in schools, flocks, coveys and droves. 

The only place in the world where there are more 
publicity seekers and publicity promoters than uptown 
in New York is downtown in New York. The struggle of 
all kinds of people to get their names in the papers is a 
well-defined phase of that peculiar and prevalent disease, 
Newyorkitis, and has a secondary symptomic develop- 
ment, at times, of trying to keep their names out of the 
papers, which only occurs after they have been caught. 
New York is full of people who will ‘‘stand for” almost 
anything if their standing is accompanied by a few lines in 
the news columns carrying their names. Not that this 
condition does not exist elsewhere, for it does. In Wash- 
ington, for example, the fight is fieree and the schemes 
ingenious, and so they are in Chicago and Boston and 
elsewhere, but there are more subjects in New York and 
more mediums, more opportunity, more folks, more 
money and more ways of extracting it from the people 
who want to be in the public eye. 


Strong-Arm Publicity Methods 


if ASKED a man, trained to observe people acutely and 
accurately, whose position gives him a wide opportunity 
for getting at the inside of the various mental, social and 
other operations of his fellows—a man who came from the 
West two years ago and since that time has been in a place 
where the whole town passes in review under his eye every 
twenty-four hours, and whose viewpoint is fresh and un- 
prejudiced—what, in his opinion, was the most remarkable 
single trait of the people of New York. 

“The itch for publicity,” he said. “The prevalence of 
the press agent. The unending, unwearying, strong-arm 
attempt to get into the papers. It makes no difference 
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how they get in, but they must getin. I have about come 
to the conclusion that there are a hundred thousand 
people in this city who would rather have five or ten lines 
about themselves in the papers than get a legacy.”’ 

The editors of the New York newspapers are the men 
who have the fullest opportunities for observing this con- 
stant scheming to get into print. Any city editor of any 
big paper will tell you that he spends much of his time 
killing press-agent yarns about all sorts of subjects, from 
show girls riding on elephants to the beneficences (alleged) 
of mining-stock promoters, from the gold doorknobs in a 
new hostelry to the speeches of publicists and reformers. 
Ten years ago the theatrical press agents had the field 
fairly to themselves, and they contributed many amusing 
stories and squibs, frankly written to boom a star or a play, 
and as frankly printed because, apart from the advertis- 
ing value, they were bright and entertaining. Now the 
theatrical press agents are in the minority, although even 
more active. The first thing any New Yorker does, after 
he gets his head above the crowd, or when he is trying 
to, isto get a press agent—any New Yorker, I said, which is 
a statement that goes as it lays, with no restrictions as 
to age, sex, or previous condition of obscurity. 


Leading Citizens Made by Hand 


MEX who know say there are ten thousand press agents 
in New York who may be divided, roughly, into two 
sections, the literary and the physical, and subdivided 
into the honest and the dishonest. The basis of the whole 
game, of course, is advertising that may bring business 
or may bring notoriety, perhaps both. About seventy-five 
per cent of the whole raft of matter that is turned into 
newspaper offices and into the offices of periodical publica- 
tions reaches for business and notoriety in combination. 
The other twenty-five per cent has for its object notoriety 
alone, for the people who want to be talked about have 
money enough, in most cases. And back of it all is 
vanity, the desire to be held as somebody. When you see 
the president of a big corporation, with all the money he 
wants and as much position as he can need, sending a 
scurrying press agent around with items about himself in 
one pose or another, his speeches, his letters, his views on 
public questions, with no reference to his corporation, or 
only an incidental one, it is easy to guess what the motive 
is. The gentleman desires to be conspicuous, to add 
himself to the mostly self-constructed ranks of “leading 
citizens”; and it is all vanity, a most prevalent affection 
judging from the number of eminent personages who offer 
views on every topic, eternally. 

Most of these people are jokes in the newspaper offices. 
Their appearances are regular and invariable. Let there 
be a Wall Street flurry of considerable proportions and 
that night there will come to the desks of the city editors 
the flubby views of certain hand-made financiers on what 
has happened, what will happen, why it happened, or why 
it didn’t. Numerous reformers trail in with their views 
whenever it seems fit to them to get in the limelight, which 
is almost always. And so it goes with regulars of all kinds, 
in all phases of the complex life of the city, from scientists 
to street cleaners. 

Inasmuch as the newspapers and periodicals furnish the 
greatest measure of publicity, the bulk of the press agents 
are men who either write the stuff themselves and send 
it around, or give the information from which the stories 
are to be written. You can get publicity by dropping 
circulars from a balloon, or standing at the entrance of the 
Brooklyn Bridge and yelling through a megaphone—if 
the police will let you; but those methods cannot be said 
to be satisfactory. The press agent must write or have 
written, except in the case of the physical boys who do 


their advertising by word of mouth or by exhibition 
These are touts rather than press agents. The chap whc 
appears in the club or hotel with his muscles bulging 
beneath his tight coat and tells you, confidentially, he 
attained his gigantic biceps by using McGuff’s exercise! 
for three months, or by taking a course at McSwatt’ 
gymnasium; the person who blazes out in a new suit o 
clothes every day and lets you know, as a favor, that they 
come from Izzy’s Misfit Parlors; the wine booster and al 
of that long lot who infest every public place, are doing < 
kind of a press-agenting, of course, and many of them ar 
very clever at it, but they are not really in the big game 
The literary chaps are the ones who have the call. The} 
are the real artists. They know the weakness of the bis 
man, or the man who thinks he is big, or who wants to bh 
big, or is big and desires to be bigger, and they throw th 
net over him and strip him as long as his pocketbook wil 
withstand the demands of his carefully-conned vanity. — 

Take our ethical friends, the lawyers and the doctors 
Far be it from these strait-laced gentlemen to encourag: 
any publicity for themselves or their clients, but ther 
were ten press agents, or more, at the recent Thaw trial 
each with a legal client, looking out that his particular per: 
sonage got what was coming to him in the public prints— 
obsequious and obliging gentlemen who would straighter 
out any little point that concerned their clients for th 
reporters, or furnish any additional information tha’ 
might be required. A dozen, perhaps more, of the variou! 
judges in New York have regular press agents, who lool 
out for them in the newspapers. If a reporter is not ir 
court, or if he is, when anything happens, the item is pre 
pared for the newspapers: ‘Judge Biffelbunk handec 
down a very important and interesting decision whil( 
sitting in so-and-so this morning, which will have a far 
reaching effect on the this and that,” and so on, all fixec 
up for the hard-working copy-readers on the news 


papers and ready to be headed-up and sent to the pea 


) 
| 


Blowing the Judge’s Horn 


is ONE of these judges goes to a wedding, to a funeral 
toa banquet, or anywhere else, the press agent hands the 
information to the newspapers. And the lawyers! N¢ 
class of men on earth know the value of publicity bette! 
than the New York lawyers, who, to let them tell it, a 
the best in the business. At one of those big corporatior 
inquisitions in New York that our pleasant President ha‘ 
been so fond of instituting, the attendance can always be 
divided into two classes: press agents and others. Ther 
is no chan>: or the hard-working reporter to go wrong 0) 
any poi oi intricate law. A gentlemanly press agent 1 
always on the job to explain, with explicit reference to ho 
~ritally his client is interested, how the client brought th 
situation about or dissolved that situation, and always 
with the right slant, so far as the corporation is concerned 
At one of the recent hearings the astute and press-agented 
lawyers for the defense fixed it so the bulk of the importa: 
testimony in their favor would be brought out late in 
afternoon, after most of the afternoon papers had put out 
their last pinks or greens; !mowing that the afternoor 
paper reports must of necessity be, at that late hour, 
bulletin form, and desiring the connected, well-co 
stories that would appear in the morning papers, 


= oe 


after the whole affair was over for the day and with proper 
perspective. 

That is good business. It is the lawyer’s duty to get as 
favorable a showing for his client, in newspapers and 
elsewhere, as he can, although there may be lawyers—may 
-pe—who will contend the lawyer’s duty ends when he has 
made his case in the courtroom, and, after that, it is a 
question of law and not publicity. Notwithstanding this 
old-fashioned view, the lawyer who takes advantage of 
publicity for his client is working in a twentieth-century 
way, and a knowledge of the intricacies of newspaper 

publication helps a lot. Even so high a personage as the 
President of the United States has come to know that a 
document given out on Sunday afternoon for publication 
on Monday morning has a better chance of adequate 
presentation, because Sunday is a dull news day, than 
when given out on any other day. 
- But our leading lawyers have gone further than that. 
While protecting the interests of their clients they are not 
averse to grabbing off a little glory for themselves. Thus, 
when the story is printed that this or that particular point 
in favor of the defense was brought out by some legal 
luminary, the point is no more carefully explained by 
the press agent than the further and very important 
point, that said lawyer was the chap who turned the trick. 
“Mr. Holdem, the famous member of the well-known firm 
of Catchem, Holdem & Skinnem, who is the leading 
counsel for Mr. P. Predacious Plute, Esquire, now con- 
cerned in the epochal proceeding before ” and there 
you are. Business for the firm, fame for the individual 
member, coin for the press agent and bunco for the public. 
“TJ just called you up to tell you,’’ telephones the press 
agent to the newspaper, “that if you will send a man to the 
Hendrik Hudson Club you will find Mr. McGusalem 
there” —a judge or a lawyer or anybody else. ‘“‘ He’s got 
_a good story about ”: full details, and the judge or the 
lawyer or whatsoever other person it is, properly planted 
at the Hendrik Hudson Club, expresses surprise that the 
reporters should have discovered anything about the mat- 
_ter, does not think it should be published, but will con- 
sent to relate the facts, which were as follows: full details 
-again. Name in the paper. Everybody happy. 
_ Now, that is one side of it. That is the side when the 
man aspiring to printed notice puts up the job himself. 
! 


The other side is the man who aspires to publicity, after 
| the value of it has been explained carefully to him by the 


press agent who is looking for some money, and who is 
induced to fall in with the schemes for exactly the same 
reason, but lacking the initiative. The motive is always 
| the same, but the recipients of this flattering mention 
-sometimes spread the birdlime and sometimes are stuck 
init. Looking at it philosophically, there isn’t much to 
‘choose between the two. Only, the man who puts up the 
jobs is smarter than the man who lets himself be put up to 


the job and, usually, gets more lines of reading matter. 


New Curves in Professional Publicity 


| ETHICS forbids a lawyer advertising asa dry-goods store 
: does, but ethics goes to the rear and reclines when it 
\ comes to a lawyer getting an advertisement in the guise of 
‘newsorcomment. The differenceisn’t apparent to the crass 
}and non-ethical persons who make up the bulk of the pop- 
‘ulation, but it exists. The lawyers can find it without the 
aid of a magnifying glass. It is not so very long ago that 
\two big lawyers in New York, who had so assiduously 
i cultivated the court and legal and other reporters on 
| various papers that they were relied on as good sources of 
information, @ut in their bills to their clients large sums 
for their influence with newspapers. They were press- 
| agenting themselves, instead of hiring press agents. After 
a time the reporters found out about it and quit calling, 
and the lawyers lost their soft money, but they worked it 
for quite a time. 

_ And the doctors! No doctor would talk about a case, 
/ except in the way of a bulletin reciting the tempo of the 
/ pulse and the resps of the respiration when his patient is 
of public interest. That is the most unethical of all 
unethical things. But a lot of names of doctors are fre- 
‘quently in the newspapers. Some of them are quite 
| A celebrated surgeon is employed to cut an 


familiar. 


‘ingrowing halo out of a captain of finance, or something 
of the kind. The celebrated surgeon firmly declines to say 
a word, but, strangely enough, a full account of the 
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operation is printed, with the doctor’s office address, said 
full account falling in the way of the reporters through the 
medium of a man who happens to know all about it, not, 
perhaps, unconnected with the celebrated surgeon’s pay- 
roll. The celebrated surgeon is furious, but what can he 
do? Nothing, except hope that other captains of finance 
with ingrowing halos will read the story and call on him 
when they desire to have theirs extirpated. Take it by 
and large, quite a bit of medical news, always with the 
names and office addresses of the doctors attached, gets 
out in the course of a year. And when a doctor discovers 
the germ that causes housemaid’s knee it is possible, at 
times, possible, you understand, to obtain a few lines about 
it for the Sunday supplement. Old Mr. Hippocrates, please 
write. But when it comes to the real seekers after fame, 
the publicists, the reformers, the men who have nothing 
else to do but be leading citizens, together with the finan- 
ciers and the corporations, are the real exponents of the 
game. New York is cluttered with ancient and amiable 
dodoes who have no occupation but to mix in everything 
that looks as if it might have a few lines of newspaper 
notice in it for them. They are the gentry who help the 
press agents pay rent and acquire sustenance. Their liter- 
ary agents come to bat constantly. Nothing can get by 
without a few impressive remarks from one of these 
anxious protagonists. They are put on all committees, 
exude speeches at every pore, comment on every known 
subject, and their press agents see to it that what they say 
is carefully conveyed to the newspapers. 


The Gas and Street-Car Artists 


VERY captain of finance who has accumulated more 

4 than four dollars, and every corporation that has tried 
to issue bonds, has a press agent. The bigger captains 
of finance, the generals of finance, may be better—have 
several, and the tremendous corporations have them by 
the great gross. This is a development of the past five 
or six years, although there have been some press agents, 
of one kind or another, out-in-the-open or subterranean, 
engaged in exalting these entrepreneurs and enterprises 
for years. There are press agents of different degrees. A 
corporation may have one or six for the corporation, and 
the men in the corporation their own individual halo- 
makers. The plot is to “‘steer the newspapers right,’’ to 
furnish favorable information, to hand out and get printed 
articles that will tend to relieve prejudice in the public 
mind and, generally, to boost. All big corporations doing 
business in New York—the trust companies, the industrial 
combinations, the big banks, the railroads, the public- 
service corporations, the steamship lines—have press 


agents, industrious and high-salaried gentlemen who do ~ 


efficient work. If a railroad magnate or an industrial 
Goliath wants to make a speech, his press agent writes it 
for him and sees to it that some of it gets in the newspapers 
with accompanying celebrity. It isthesame when there are 
views to express, popular “‘fallacies” to subvert, or when 
the person in question feels it is up to him to pose a little, 
purely for self-advertising purposes. The railroad press 
agent tries to keep the kicks out of the papers. The gas- 
company man softens the aspersions of the populace if he 
can. The street-car artist quiets the street-car howls, and 
so on through the list, always being ready to exalt the big 
bosses of the game when exaltation is required. 

Press agents for political organizations, for candidates 
and for campaigns are recognized institutions and work 
frankly for their retainers. Formerly when there was a 
story in a New York hotel the reporters went to the clerks, 
the proprietors or the guests and dug it up themselves. 
Now, most of the big hotels have press agents who help to 
cover up the fact that the gentleman in 766 incautiously and 
inconsiderately shot his head off, and to promulgate the 
fact that the banquet given this evening, for floral decora- 
tions, magnificence of menu and elegance of et ceteras, was 
probably the flossiest thing of its kind ever pulled off in 
our seething midst. If the reporters do not call around 
the obliging press agent writes out the story and sends it 
around. If the Honorable William Swink-Swatt, of High 
Holborn, gets in, the fact is chronicled. If John Jacob 
Astor puts a kippered herring in his tea, thus starting 
a new society fad, the story is sent in and the location 
is exactly described as the unique Eskimo room in the 
Sheathobocker. If a gallant mounted copper stops a run- 
away horse anywhere from Yonkers to the Battery, the 
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heroic heroism is aptly fixed as happening ‘near the well- 
known and popular Blastor.’’ And any guest who has 
anything to offer and desires a little exploitation for him- 
self can secure the same by fixing it with the press agent, 
provided the newspapers will follow through. It is great. 
You can tell when the chef invents a new way of boring 
the holes in Swiss cheese and go around and get a few. 
All the daily news of the hotels is served up hot every 
morning by the busy little P. A’s. 

Formerly one press agent was enough for a theater, and 
there were many clever men in the business who got much 
action, but, with the multiplication of the guild, the the- 
atrical end of the game has expanded also. It is not 
uncommon to find four press agents working on one pro- 
duction: the house man, the man for the star, the man for 
the producing manager, and the man for the author or for 
some near-star in the company. Theatrical folks prosper 
on the attention they get from the newspapers. There isa 
notion that anything that gets into the papers that carries 
the name of the play and the theater or the star is worth 
while, no matter how frothy the carrying-matter may be. 
Thus, when a press agent takes a dancer up to an amuse- 
ment park and announces she is going up in an airship, it 
doesn’t matter whether she goes up or not so long as 
her name is mentioned and the name of her attraction. 
Considered as to cleverness, the theatrical press agents are 
the best of the lot. They are there to get advertising for 
their people, and they get it. Publicity is breath to the 
nostrils of all sorts of theatricians. Wherefore, all the 
rules of the game provide that publicity must be attained, 
and, while many a well-considered scheme goes for nothing, 
many an alluring yarn about actorines, ranging from 
bigamy to buttermilk, is concocted by the man who 
makes the copy. 

Aside from the regular theaters and actor people, every- 
thing in the way of a show that comes into New York has 
its quota of presswork, a most apt title, for it is all based 
on the proposition of working the press, which is worked 
or not, as it sees fit; but many of the editors are cheerful 
and obliging chaps, and they let a lot ofitin. If they have 
a chicken show at the Madison Square Garden the busy 
press agent digs up a yarn about a chicken that can talk 
Esperanto and hands it out, mentioning in the first para- 
graph that this gifted fowl is at the only and original 
chicken show as set forth. Soit goes with every other kind 
of a show, from the lecture of the traveler returned from 
Syracuse, New York, before the Girls’ Friendly Society, to 
the automobile show, and all this sort of stuff is put out 
in the effort to obtain free advertising. Press agents of 
this class belong to the well-known Legion family. 


The Social Leader’s Social Secretary 


HEREUPON, wecome to Society. A mass-meeting of 
the Society press agents would fill Madison Square 
Garden fuller than it was last time Bryan spoke there. 
Society’s clamor to get into print is the apotheosis of the 
vanity end of it, for only now and then can the fact that 
Mrs. Martha MeGruder McGump, of one of our well- 
known Southern families, gave a dinner last night to—list 
follows—the decorations were electric lights and Mrs. 
McGump’s diamond coronet—be turned to any business 
advantage. It is incited by the itch for social publicity. 
Every woman, when she gets a theater coat and some 
extra puffs for her hair, wants to go into Society; just as 
every man who has acquired a few millions in any industry, 
from robbing graves to promoting gold mines, desires to 
become Respectable. It amounts to the same thing, for if 
you are in Society you are Respectable, although you are 
not necessarily Respectable because you are in Society. 
Most of our Social Leaders, whose pictures appear regu- 
larly in the Sunday Supplements, have press agents. 
Over in Washington we call them Social Secretaries, which 
is much more refined, don’t you think? 

The time has passed when the reporters have to go 
trailing around to find out about a coming-out function — 
well named, by the way, judging from the toilets. Yes, 
indeed! Instead, the Social Leader’s Social Secretary 
(press agent, you know) sends it all around so there will be 
no mistake about the names of the other Social Leaders who 
were on the spot, the pricelessness of the decorations, and 
the fact that the charming débutante made her arrival 
gowned in a sweet, girlish confection of thousand-dollar 

(Concluded on Page 32) 
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“Somehow I Cain’t Never Think of a Frenchman as a 
White Man, Let Alone a Cowhand”’ 


every attempt he made to educate the Frenchman 

really proved an education. Such result necessarily 
reflected on American institutions, for if this locoed for- 
eigner could so readily do all that a citizen of Texas could 
do, what was to become of the scheme of creation and of 
civilization in general ? 

Brooding dolefully over these matters, Dave swabbed 
out a pot by the easy method of two sweeps with a towel, 
and filled it with dough. 

““He’s done opsot all my idees of things,’’ he complained, 
addressing himself to the hoodlum driver, who was shav- 
ing, with Frenchy’s razor, in front of a cracked four-by- 
six looking-glass hung on the back of the chuck-wagon. 

““How could he do that?” asked Mit, knowing instinc- 
tively to whom he referred. 

““Wal, I never hearn in all my life of a Frenchman bein’ 
a cowboy. Did you?” 

“No,” bawled Mit, in a fury because he had cut himself 
trying to reply without opening his mouth. 

““There’s Englishmen an’ Irishers, an’ even that Ger- 
man boy, the stray-man for the Gourds,’ continued Dave, 
““an’ Mexicans, lots of ’em—yes, an’ I knowa Swede. But 
a Frenchman—somehow I cain’t never think of a French- 
man as a white man, let alone a cowhand, kin you?” 

“He ain't a cowhand,” growled Mit. ‘“‘I don’t see why 
Uncle Henery don’t send him in to headquarters. He’s 
no use here to us or hisself.”’ 

The horse wrangler rode in to refresh himself with a bit 
of cold beef and a bun, and discussion of Frenchy was 
dropped while the cook engaged in a heated argument 
with the wrangler over the loss of one of the work-horses, 
which had been herded with the remuda and had wan- 
dered off. Just before the dinner hour a great shout was 
heard, and the Frenchman swept into camp at a mad 
gallop, leading the furious run of the outfit to their meal; 
for the Circle Bar boys clung to dying traditions, and 
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when they came to dinner they came in the fine old way, 
hats waving, hoofs thundering and ponies stretched out, 
bellies to earth, at their limit of speed. 

“‘Jist look at him,’”’ mourned the cook, his hands on his 
hips—“‘Jistlookat him. Hedonehearnmesay as how they 
always raced in, an’ the very next time, I’ll eat that 
ol’ towel, ef he don’t git hyar first.”’ 

““Hel-lo, my clown!”’ called the Frenchman, unsad- 
dling in two winks. 

Dave acknowledged the greeting stiffly. He was 
not at all sure from the Frenchman’s manner whether 
the appellation was a compliment or a thing of shame, 
and he was taking no chances. Lisette was tall and 
lean, free and lithe in every movement as a high- 
strung thoroughbred. He wore a short, military 
mustache and kept his shirt sleeves rolled to the 
elbow that the copper hue of his two months’ tan 
might not bleach. This in itself stamped him as a 
tenderfoot; not one real cowboy from the Saskatche- 
wan to the Rio Grande but wears his sleeves long. 
Otherwise, he was just such a well-bred young French- 
man as can be met with in scores in the chief provin- 
cial cities of the sister republic—delicately-chiseled 
features and a capacity for appearing immaculate 
under any conditions, in spite even of four hours 
spent in a reeking, roaring, surging, dust-enshrouded corral 
endeavoring to throw two-hundred-pound calves to earth 
that their owner’s brand might be burned into their hides. 

He was a type that old Dave didn’t understand and, 
consequently, greatly mistrusted. His carefully-brushed 
hair, the regularity with which he shaved once a week, and 
the foolish way he would wander off to the shrunken river, 
after a hard day’s work, to plunge in and wallow around, 
grated on the cook’s nice sensibilities. It seemed so 
puerile—sort of womanish, almost, snorted the cook. 
Dave was of a large, generous nature himself, and these 
effeminate observances clashed with his conception of a 
man’s proper behavior. He pleaded with Frenchy, 
appealing to his regard for the feelings and the prestige of 
the outfit, and that failing, he ventured a more formal 
expostulation; but even when he explained, at scholarly 
length and with many circumstantial details, how shocks 
of cold water must indubitably weaken a man’s system 
and finally crumple it, of which he cited numerous 
wholly imaginary instances, Frenchy only gave vent to 
his high, musical laugh, and besought him to try a few 
shocks on himself and the cook-pots. 

“Tt ain’t no use tryin’ to learn him,” said old Dave 
sadly. ‘‘He thinks he knows more’n me.”’ 

With magnificent perseverance he tried another lesson 
that night, however. Often had Frenchy lifted his head 
from the blankets to listen entranced and in awe to the 
weird even-song of the coyotes echoing and reéchoing 
through the cafion and among the foothills. Those unut- 
terably sad, swiftly-surging notes stirred him profoundly; 
they seemed so to typify the West and all its vastness, even 
its vague appeal; they were so wholly unlike anything he 
had ever heard in his life before. So Dave, perceiving this, 
with the simple unselfishness of the primitive man, for- 
swore his place by the fire to lead him tenderly to a tree 
on the bank of the river one evening, and he saw him 
safely ensconced among the branches. 


When They Came to Dinner They Came in the Fine Old Way 


“You stay thar, Frenchy, an’ you'll git a lil’ ol’ ki-yote 
shore,’’ he whispered. “Don’t you go for to move ue 
you do. That 30-30 will tear him inside out.” 

Peeans of rejoicing throbbing in his ears, Dave hied hie 
back to camp and danced a hornpipe among the 
bent forms before waking the wagon-boss to acquaint him 
with the glad tidings. The outfit rose to a man and 
grouped about the smouldering fire, prepared to sit up 
night, if necessary, to accord the Frenchman a pro 
vocal welcome when he returned. ey 

“He stands as much chance of gittin’ a ki-yote thar, 
observed Mit, with a certain bitterness, ‘‘as I do of a r: 
in wages.” =e 

“He'll be thar all night then, I reckon,” said the wagon- 
boss gently ; but even as he spoke there floated to thei 
ears the joyous, youthful voice of Frenchy. 

“La victoire! La vietoire!” he shouted, and strode int 
the centre of the circle about the fire, holding a dead coyo: 
high in air by its bushy tail. The brute was shot el 
through the head. é 

‘The biggest ol’ ki-yote I ever seen,’’ muttered the coo Z 
with starting eyes, ‘“‘an’ he wahn’t thar more’n forte 
minutes,” 

Sick at heart old Dave crawled under his tarpaulin, his 
last conscious moments bringing to his ears the exuberant, 
“La victoire! I kill heem with one of shots, yes?” of the 
delighted foreigner. 

That was always the’ way. There is a grand old sport 
called ‘‘snipe hunting’’ in the cow country, and snipe 
hunting can be made nearly as pleasurable in its way as a 
badger fight, if properly done, only it lacks the delicately- 
conceived climax of the latter. The boys welcomaas 
Frenchy to the range with a snipe hunt. 

They left him holding an empty flour-sack in the lone 
est part of a dreary, desolate expanse of scrub-cedar 
brakes, and told him to keep whistling seductively while 
they cast about and drove in the snipe, the idea being, of 
course, that the intelligent snipe would run into the bag 
until it was full. Patience was the thing, they impressed 
upon him—patience and abiding faith. Only stay there 
long enough and he’d get all the snipe within a dozen 
miles. At a safe distance from him they extinguished 
their lanterns and returned to camp by a circuitous route, 
consuming considerable time in joyful word-painting of 
what the Frenchman would do. 

“Why, thar—no, it cain’t be,’ cried Dick, stoppin 
short; and he pointed to the camp-fire. Close by it sat 
Frenchy, calmly smoking his brier pipe. “Hel-lo, my 
clowns,” he called cheerily; “you are in the neck stu 
yes? I hear of heem hunt of snipe when I so high.” _ 

Of snakes he was seized of the liveliest dread. So ree 
was this terror, extending even to the most harmless 
reptiles, that he spent a month’s pay in procuring from 
Paris a cure for snake poison; but it should be added 
justice to him that this was after he had tried whisky as an 
antidote and had found it wanting. For when he was pre- 
paring to ride forth to headquarters one day on an errand 
for the wagon-boss, and bethought him of his bottle, there 
was none of the remedy left. One of the stray-men had 
considered it a better preventive than an affitidote. 

Frenchy could ride; nobody disputed that. One crisp, 
cold morning, just ‘after the start of the round-up, the 


ngenious Mac substituted for the reliable Pete which 
Frenchy had staked out for his own use in the day’s drive 
nother dark bay horse as like him as one pea is like 
snother, save only in the matter of the eyes. Mac calcu- 
ated that the Frenchman, being new, would fail to notice 
he difference. Pete had a clear, kindly eye devoid of 
wnything but loyalty; this confirmed reprobate looked 
ilways out of the corners of his optics, and when they were 
1ot showing a greenish-white they were showing red. 

After he had saddled with no untoward symptoms, 
*renchy spent the next five minutes on his hands and knees 
top the brute, clinging to the horn of the saddle and 
ursing the outlaw in American oaths classically ar- 
anged as French idioms. How he stayed there was one 
f those mysterious workings of Providence that had of 
ate so darkened the cook’s days, but stay he did until the 
qualling, foaming bay ceased his terrible leaps and twist- 
ngs, and brought his head once more into view from be- 
ween his forelegs, to draw breath. Whereupon Lisette 
ettled himself in the saddle, a thing he had been afforded 
0 chance to do before, and borrowed a rawhide quirt. 
tiding the bay into the dry, sandy bed of the exhausted 
iver, he deliberately ‘‘thumbed” his neck and shoulders. 

With a snort of rage the outlaw arched his back again 
nd pitched. Sitting there, Frenchy could see neither his 
ead, sunk between the rigid forelegs, nor his tail, weav- 
ng from side to side every time the beast rose, so that a 
louble shock might be given the rider when he hit the 
round with legs asprawl. All he could see was the horn 
f the saddle and the great, quivering shoulders of his 
n0ount; it gave him something of the sensation of sitting 
top a live wire. 

The bay did not cover more than a dozen yards square 
a his operations, for he was an old-timer who knew his 
usiness, but Frenchy sat him, flushed and exultant, 
uirting him on shoulder and flank with beautiful rhythm 
very time he leaped and came to the ground again. 

“Go to him, Frenchy! Hang ’em in to him, boy,” 
hrieked old Dave, in a frenzy of delight. 

Lisette was riding like a buster. There was no hard grip 
f the knees, but a nicety of poise that anticipated and was 
eady for every movement. His weight rested principally 
1 the left stirrup, the other foot being thrown up on the 
rute’s shoulder, the rowels buried in the bay’s flesh. And 
yhen he got through with him a jack-rabbit could have 
layed between the outlaw’s legs. 

“Who's this hyar Dreefus, Frenchy?” inquired the 
agon-boss one noon hour, looking up from a month-old 
ewspaper a messenger from the ranchhouse had brought 
ith the mail. 

“Dreefus?” interjected the hoodlum driver, a sage and 
ell-posted man; ‘‘ why, he done licked the whole French 
rmy, ol’ Dreefus did. They done jailed him for it an’ 
ad to let him go. He was shore a hero, was ol’ Dreefus.”’ 

Frenchy almost foamed at the mouth. With his arms 
raving in front of Mit’s astonished face, he admonished 
im that he was talking to a true son of France; sacré, a 
escendant of Charlemagne, who loved his honaire an’ 
is country; an’ death, d bas to traitors. Then he sprang 
pon some piled bedding and delivered an impassioned 
ration on the ignominy of one Zola. 

“What's the matter, Frenchy?” said fat Dick sooth- 
igly. ‘We ain’t friends of this hyar Zola. Never hearn 
i him afore.” 

Ah, it was pitiful! The great, the glorious, the darling 
| belle France brought into dishonaire. All, all was a’con- 
diracy, the most gigantic, terrific, blood-curdling conspir- 
sy of modern times. An’ chief of it was this Dryfuss-s-s. 
fo, no; no, no, no, he had never been proved innocent. 

ll the noble patriots, the brilliant, grand men who had 
) justly punished him, had’ been removed. No, no, not 
licide, friends, not suicide: it was murder, yes, murder. 


It took two hours’ grueling work in the hot sun as one 
of a set of flankers during the branding to restore Frenchy 
to normal pitch. 

For the American girl Frenchy professed the profound- 
est admiration. ‘“‘ Ah, zey are ze pe-each,”’ he exclaimed, 
rolling his eyes and kissing his finger-tips, and fat Dick had 
to go down and sit by the cool, cool spring for ten minutes, 
to master his feelings. But then, Dick was such a senti- 
mentalist. Lisette made no secret of the fact that he 
hoped to marry one. Even then, it would appear from his 
light chatter, an intimate friend of his family was en- 
deavoring to arrange a match between himself and a young 
Southern girl of French extraction, of surpassing beauty 
and of wealth untold. 

“What? She done pays five thousand dollars for her 
dress? How many?” broke in the cook, much shocked. 

“Ah, just ze one gown! It is ravishing, bewildering; 
ah, my clown, you do not know. Youcan know, nevaire.” 

“Frenchy,” spoke up Ben, a coarse creature, ‘‘I’ll 
bet my hair bridle ag’in’ a cigareet that any girl in 
the U-nited States you kin git would jump at a job 
in a hashhouse.”’ 

By the end of August the Circle Bar outfit had 
worked down forty miles from headquarters to the 
edge of the plains and was camped within fifteen 
miles of Deadeye. A ‘‘nester,”’ wandering in for sup- 
per with them, vouchsafed the information that cer- 
tain ladies and gentlemen of Deadeye were preparing 
to give a dance, to which the gentlemen of the 
Circle Bar would be hospitably welcomed, said dance 
to begin at eight of the clock the following Thurs- 
day, in Hous Terryberry’s saloon, and no fighting. 

What more natural than that a dozen of the Circle Bar 
outfit should attend? It meant a mere thirty-mile ride 
and, perhaps, an hour’s sleep, since they always rose at 
four o’clock in order to begin the drive before daybreak, 
that the cows and calves might not have time to separate. 
They took Frenchy with them, a carefully-groomed, 
jubilant Frenchy, excited over the prospect of seeing 
womenkind again, however remotely removed from his 
own standards of loveliness they might prove to be. 

“Ah, ma’mselle! May I have ze great honaire?”’ said 
Frenchy, in a tender tone, bowing before Miss Terryberry. 

“Shore,’”’ giggled Miss Terryberry, ‘‘but next time, 
Frenchy.” 

“You're gittin’ on all right, Lisette,’’ said Mac, himself 
whisking the fair lady away. ‘‘Come on, Liz, ol’ gal.” 

In many respects the ball at Hous Terryberry’s place in 
Deadeye was the most brilliant and memorable social 
affair that the county had seen. The local weekly paper 
could be pardoned for referring to it as the gathering of a 
galaxy of youth and beauty, wit and chivalry, such as had 
never been surpassed and seldom equaled, not in Deadeye 
merely, but in the whole confines of the United States. 
The orchestra had been imported thirty miles, from Steer- 
ton, and he sat on a platform cunningly constructed of 
several planks and a couple of empty kegs. His instru- 
ment was the violin, and the only obstacle to his complete 
mastery of this difficult vehicle of soul expression was the 
tendency of his longhorn mustache to become entangled 
in the bow at critical moments in the most thrilling airs. 
For instance, the dancers were brought to a standstill three 
separate times during his spirited rendition of The Bull in 
the Corn Brakes, that he might untangle himself. 

“They’s two strings offen this ol’ fiddle,’”’ he explained, 
“‘an’ thar’s jist a trifle too much twine in this hyar bow. I 
done lost half my mustache that time.” 

The ballroom was long and narrow, having originally 
served as a bunkhouse before Deadeye grew to he slightly 
more than a wide place in the road. Its old adobe walls 
were plastered in spots with gaudy prints, and in the 
corners and from two rafters hung dim lanterns. One 


You Lemme Go” 


“Here, Lemme Go. She’s Dyin’, I Tell You. 


His Carefully-Brushed 
Hair Grated on the 
Cook's Nice Sensibilities 
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would have known they were there had they been out. 
While the fiddle screamed and George beat time on the 
planks with his foot, the dancers whirled in a long double 
line down the room and parted, to skirt both walls and 
meet again near the orchestra’s platform. 

A much better view would have been afforded those who 
crowded about the door and jostled George’s pedestal 
had there been less dust. It rose in thick clouds from the 
sounding floor, obscuring all the dancers except those close 
at hand, and giving the effect of a fog, through which 
figures flashed and disappeared with amazing suddenness 
and in uncanny disproportion, and the lights gleamed far 
away, mistily. Yet it performed a kindly office, too. For 
many of the ladies, whirling too vehemently in the excus- 
able excitement of the dance, exposed gray hosiery with 
a recklessness that would have disconcerted them in 
moments free from exaltation. 

It might be supposed that Frenchy, with his memories 
of fétes and first nights at the opera, would have fitted 
into this atmosphere about as snugly as a sleek kitten in a 
cactus tree. Far from it; nobody there was enjoying him- 
self with such boyish, whole-hearted zest; nobody there 
entered more eagerly into the fun, though everybody there 
far exceeded him in the visible expression of it. To all 
whom he met M. Lisette was the acme of chivalry and 
gallant grace. 

“Mary Lou, shake hands with Mr. Lisette. 
Lou’s name is Miss Schutzer, Frenchy.” 

Frenchy bowed, and asked for the pleasure of the next 
dance. 

“T don’t quite take you,’’ Miss Schutzer answered in a 
vaguely troubled manner. 

“Shore. He wants for to be your partner, Mary Lou,” 
explained Dick: 

“Yes? Don’t he beat all, though?” and Mary Lou 
beamed upon the brilliantly-smiling Frenchman. 

So far all was serene. There were two things that made 
for trouble, however. Miss Schutzer was an undeniably 
pretty girl in a generous, aggressive way. Her round eyes 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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company out West several seasons ago, so runs 

the story, the manager one day posted a notice 
on the call-board of the theater where a two-nights’ 
stand was being played, that the bill for the matinée the 
following afternoon would be Camille. Ina great state of 
mind the leading woman went to him, saying: “I can’t 
play Camille. I haven’t any evening gown.” 

“All right,”’ replied the manager; ‘‘we’ll change the 
bill to Way Down East.” 

This little incident illustrates one of the emergencies 
of the theatrical profession, and is a slight if pictur- 
esque hint of the great part that clothes play in the 
making, and often in the unmaking, of an actress. The 

_average woman theatergoer at a modern society play sees 
a brilliant drawing-room with a score of people all fault- 
lessly attired, and, in many instances, leaves the playhouse 
saying: ‘‘The women on the stage were stunningly 
gowned.”’ This is her principal recollection of the per- 
formance, regardless of the brain or wit of the play or 
the intelligent effort of the players. The question, there- 
fore, of how much clothes contribute to the artistic and 
financial success of theatrical enterprises is one of much 
interest and very great importance. 

The eternal feminine question: ‘“‘ What shall I wear?” 
which probably dates back to Eve’s indecision about a 
choice of leaves in the Garden of Eden, broods over all 
things theatrical today. It costs time, anxiety and much 
money. Some idea of the importance of clothes in the 
career of an actress is afforded by the statement that the 
two most serious problems that confront the actress 
looking for an engagement are: first, to get the engage- 
ment to act; 
second, to have 
the clothes in 
which to play 
the part. The 
second problem 
causes as many 
heartaches as 
the first, for it is 
often easier to 
get an engage- 
ment than to 
get gowns. 
One of the 
questions that 
some mana- 
gers ask is: 
“Can you fur- 
neiesehe the 
ClOsbihntelse? 
Many women 
have been un- 
able to accept 
engagements 
because they 
had scant 
wardrobes. 

I know of 
more than one 
instance where actresses have accepted engagements at a 
sacrifice. By this I mean that they have utilized nearly 
all their salary, save that required for living expenses, 
to keep their wardrobes up-to-date. At the end of the 
season they have often owed money. But the advantage 
of having appeared in a big production, or with a well- 
known star in a successful Broadway play, is an invest- 
ment that will probably yield large returns the next 
season. 

Clothes impress the managers, too, and for this reason 
most actresses wear their best bib and tucker when they 
go to the manager to talk about an engagement. Some 
even appear in borrowed plumage. 

On one occasion an actress who went to see a manager 
about an engagement had the bad taste to wear a veil. 
She had passed the season of extreme youth and yet she 
was seeking juvenile parts. As soon as she sat down the 
manager said: ‘‘Madam, I cannot discuss the matter 
of an engagement with you.” 

“But why?” asked the actress. 

“Simply this,” replied the manager: ‘“‘I want to see 
what I am engaging, and I can’t see through that veil. 
If you are going to act for me you can’t wear a veil 
throughout the play.”’ The veil came off in a hurry. 

Most people do not stop to realize how the elaborate- 
ness of stage clothes has developed in recent years, and 
especially in the United States. I have heard more than 
one manager say that the clothes problem was one of the 
curses of the business, and this applies to the “‘legitimate”’ 
as well as to musical pieces. The plays that our mothers 
acted in, or went to see, were not gorgeously mounted. 


[) comes the barn-storming tour of a repertory 
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The women wore simple gowns. The big stars before 
my time, I hear, did not have the sumptuous productions 
now accorded the plays of Shakespeare. In those days 
the triumph of the actress depended upon ability, and 
that is as it should be. Today, ability (or the lack of it) 
is aided by splendid or stunning clothes. 

While fine clothes cannot make an actress great or 
completely win success for her, there is no doubt that 
they can help a great deal. I should be disloyal to the 
best tradition of my sex if I did not render proper homage 
to clothes with a big C. 

Most actresses naturally can do better work when they 
have on good clothes than when they are not so well 
dressed. For example, when you play the part of the 
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modish young wife or the smart débutante, you uncon- 
sciously are affected by the quality of the fetching cos- 
tume. It is at times a sort of tonic. 

Yet my own personal ambition or desire lies in another 
direction. Although, by reason of the various parts that 
I have been called on to play for several seasons past, I 
have had to wear smart gowns, I really long for a part 
in which I can wear simple costumes. 

In fact, my whole philosophy of clothes, if such a shift- 
ing thing as dress has a philosophy, might be summed up 
in the one word Simplicity. Iam sure that not all women 
will agree with me, and most men won’t. But frankly— 
and I don’t think all women are frank about their clothes— 
I hate to see dresses, especially the shoulders, all fussed up 
with trimmings. The line from the seam on the shoulder 
to the bosom is the loveliest line in a woman and should 
not be broken. American women like to build out their 
shoulders, while French women try to make theirs look 
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small. Nature intended women to have sms 
shoulders and to be dainty rather than heroic. 

The first thing I have in mind when I order a goy 
is its appropriateness for the occasion for which it 
required. Suitability should be woman’s watchword ; 
buying clothes, both on and off the stage. After that, t] 
color is the most important detail. I think a girl or a vey 
young woman should wear pale shades. They throw tl 
youthful coloring into relief. The colorsshe wearsshould} 
governed by the color of her eyes, rather than by tl 
color of her hair. My London dressmaker taught me tha 
My experience is that dressmakers seem to know, or pr 
tend to know, everything. 

My favorite color is mauve. Most women don’t stop t 
realize that a red-haired girl can wear almost any cok 
except a dull shade of brown. The trouble is that rex 
haired women are afraid to try color effects. A woma 
with gray eyes should never wear gray, because it mak 
her look stony and cold. Black adds years to a woman 
age, and no woman wants any first or last aids to ag, 
Take green—but here I’ve gone on, preaching about clothe 
and my own, too, when I should have stuck to my text. 

The fact remains, however, that many people go to th 
theater rather to see the clothes than the acting. Th 
people on the stage catch this feeling, and the result 
that the two particular objects that most actresses hay 
in mind are to act their very best all the time and to mak 
the best impression with their clothes. There have bee 
cases where actresses of mediocre ability held their pos 
tions just because they were known as “fine dressers.” | 

Hence there is a strong connection between the stag 
and fashion. The fashion writers may say all they pleas 
about Pari 
setting th 
fashion for a 
things to wee 
feminine, bv 
I don’t think 
am wron 
when I say the 
fashion reall 
radiates fro1 
the stage. A 
all the bi 
“first nights 
of moder 
plays in Ne’ 
York you ca 
seefashionab] 
dressmaker 
scattere 
through th 
audience 
They are ther 
mainly to ge 
hints for cos 
tumes. The 
well know, : 
the play is 
big success © 
the star is ver 
popular, that it won’t be many days before patrons will b 
coming in and saying: ‘“‘I want a morning dress like th 
one Miss Blank wears in the first act of A } 

At smart luncheons and teas and dinners for week 
afterward you will hear the guests talking about thi 
costumes the women wore in the play, and saying: “| 
mean to have one just like it.” a | 

While in many cases the gowns of stars are imported, y 
often happens that the stars plan their gowns both as t 
colors, details and effect. 

Thus it is quite evident that in many modern produc 
tions it is a case of clothes as well as the play being 4 
thing. The shrewd manager is quick to realize this. 
knows that elaborate gowns in a play will bring wome 
in droves to the matinées. Many people in New Yor 
recall a play built upon this very idea. It was calle 
Frocks and Frills. One of the scenes was a milliner, 
shop, and, in order to give it a touch of realism, Mi 
Frohman engaged a live model from a big establishment 
and the stage was crowded with smartly-dressed actresse 

The cost of costumes is a very serious matter with t 
actress who has been out of an engagement for a long time 
though, of course, this depends on the kind of play that! 
being produced. 4 

In gorgeous musical extravaganzas or pieces lik 
Little Nemo or Mother Goose all the costumes, both fo 
principals and chorus, are furnished by the management 
The principals are required to provide their own WIg* 
stockings, shoes and tights. Some showgirls must bu 
their own shoes and stockings. In fact, shoes are seldo 
furnished by the management. 
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In a modern soci- 
ety or problem play 
the actress must fur- 
nishall her costumes. 
The managers who 
‘provide these cos- 
-tumes are one or two 
of the big ones, 
who are accordingly 

popular: 

~ Ingrand opera the 
principals are re- 
quired to furnish 
their own costumes, 
and, in the case of 
Wagnerian produc- 
tions, these include 
such items as armor, 
furs and, indeed, all 
the trappings, bril- 
Jiant and otherwise. 
‘This is not a great 
item, by the way, for 
the singer who has 
the stellar part in 
‘Salome. 

Let us see what 
the average actress 
jn a modern play 
needs. If she has 
anything like a good 
part in any sort of 
‘play she must have 
atleast three dresses, 
and sometimes 
more. There must 
‘be a morning or walking dress, an afternoon frock and 
‘anevening gown. Tothis must be added furs, coats and 
hats. It is safe to say that the average wardrobe in the 
average modern play often represents a cost of from fifteen 
‘hundred to three thousand dollars. 

This is a large item for many women. Sometimes the 
manager will pay the actress an excess each week during 
the season. This excess of salary is spent on new cos- 
— or in keeping those she already has fresh. It takes 
‘the form of a rebate, for it is repaid by the manager during 
‘the season. Thus the cost of the clothes does not become 
a burden on the actress. Sometimes an actress, if she 
requires it, secures a cash advance, which is taken out of 
her salary in small amounts each week. 
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A Million for Stage Clothes 


+ an elaborate outfit for a play that fails and is taken off 
soon after the first production. I know of one case where 
‘an actress invested eighteen hundred dollars in a ward- 
robe for a play that ran exactly three weeks. These are 
the episodes that add tragic chapters to the actor’s hard- 
luck story. 
' The Americanstage—and by this I mean mainly the New 
York stage—is, after Paris, the most elaborate in the 
world in point of costume. The English productions are 
not, in the main, so generally elaborate as the American, 
although the Christmas pantomimes and spectacles are 
very beautiful and costly. 
The amount of money expended on stage costumes 
alone in the United States each year is tremendous. A 
very conservative estimate would make the cost of cos- 
‘tumes of each modern play, not a musical piece, eight 
hundred dollars. Since there are approximately eight 
‘hundred companies out, this represents an investment of 
half a million dollars already. The costumes of elaborate 
‘musical pieces cost another half-million, so the total cost 
of costumes is at least a million. To this must be added 
the cost of accessories, such as mechanical effects, scenery 
and other paraphernalia which go to make a really modern 
production. I might add that the average cost of running 
& dramatic company is two thousand dollars a week, and 
that the cost of running a musical piece ranges from three 
thousand dollars a week upward. So, yousee, the expense 
\s considerable. 
' In striking contrast with the elaborateness of costume 
yn the English-speaking stage in New York is the sim- 
dlicity of the German stage. At the German theaters you 
‘ind the actresses wearing inexpensive gowns. The audi- 
enees in these theaters go to see acting, not costumes. 
esides, they have a constantly changing repertoire. 
\" The esthetic, or what might be called the psychological, 
side of colors in stage costumes is extremely interesting. 
One of the fine arts in stage dressing is to adapt your 
*ostume, or rather the color of it, to the character or emo- 
“ion that you are called upon to interpret. Of course, 
lack is always the color of suffering. It is the apparel 
of the waif, the wronged wife or the persecuted person 
senerally. Red denotes animation; brown, reserve. 
_ But the connection between clothes and the emotions 
s0es even further. When an actress wants to play a part 


HE! real hardship comes when an actress herself buys 


that calls for much emotion she always wears 
something very loose. Then she can move with 
freedom. When you see the lady in the play come 
on in sucha garb you may be prepared for tears 
or temperamental display. 

Incidentally I might remark that the actress 
these days is a trifle tender with her hair when it 
comes to displays of rage, jealousy or indignation 
on the stage. A false step might muss much 
false hair. Personally, I abominate the little 
sausage-like fixtures that so many women fasten 
into their hair now. The head is the crown of a 
woman’s beauty, and should not be marred by 
any arrangement that will change the outline. 

Here is another interesting bit of realism from 
the inside. Actresses feel that the first impres- 
sion they make is the lasting one with the audi- 
ence. For this reason new actresses shy at the 
parts which call for a first entrance in the garb of 
a waif, or a step-child, or a “‘poor but honest” 
young girl. In such parts they are required to 
wear shabby clothes, and they feel that, no mat- 
ter what elaborate gowns they may don later in 
the play, through their coming into the proverbial 
stage fortune or their successful wooing by the 
young millionaire’ who has been disguised as a 
stevedore, the audience remembers the impression 
conveyed by that first shabby dress. They prefer 
to make their first entrance in a smart frock that 
attracts attention and wins admiration. They 
do not care what reversals of fortune may come 
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afterward in the play or to what extremities of 
dress they may have to descend. They feel that 
the audience remembers that first stunning gown. 

The audience also remembers the hats—those 
they sit behind, and those on the stage. Hats are 
my vice. I would buy one every day if I could. 

Yet, when all is said and done, just as the real 
measure of a play isits vitality and moving power, 
irrespective of elaborate accessories, so does the 
real test of the actress lie in her ability, regardless 
of handsome gowns. Art and charm win out in 
theend where expensive clothes fail. Fine feathers 
may make a bird beautiful, but they cannot 
make her sing. So with clothes and the actress. 


Blundering Into Wealth 


LMOST all real-estate dealers of much experi- 
ence have entertaining stories to tell of prop- 
erty transfers which have had unexpected and 
gratifying developments, sometimes resulting 
solely from the blunders of the purchaser, some- 
times from what one agent calls ‘‘ bull-head luck.” 
A Boston dealer relates the following: ‘‘Two 
months ago a young man came in here to talk 
about a cottage I was offering. The price was 
two thousand dollars. He told me that he was 
going to be married and wanted the place, but 
that he had only two hundred dollars. Upon 
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investigation I found that he was a shipping clerk for a 
big house; had been with the same firm eight years, and 
was of excellent character. So I agreed to take what he 
had as a first payment and monthly payments for the 
balance; and papers were signed to that effect. About a 
month later he came in and wanted to be released from 
his contract. 

“What is the matter?’ I asked. 
Mrs. —— like the house?’ 

““«There’ll be no future Mrs. , he replied, and 
really I thought he was going to cry. ‘That’s all off— 
we’ve had a misunderstanding and I’m going away; so, 
of course, I’ve no use for a house, now.’ 

“Well, I talked a long time with him, and told him he’d 
better keep hold, that the house was an excellent bargain, 
and it would make an easy way for him to save; but he 
was thoroughly discouraged, and I finally urged him to 
try to sell his equity. There were lots of young employees 
in the concern he worked for. He went out looking pretty 
gloomy, and I didn’t expect him to do anything. But, two 
weeks ago, he came in and told me that he had sold the 
cottage for twenty-five hundred dollars, agreeing to take 
two hundred dollars in cash and a second mortgage for 
five hundred dollars—the new purchaser to assume the 
regular payments. As the new man was all right I agreed 
to this, and then he asked me if he could sell his second 
mortgage. Of course, I never touch such things, but I 
referred him to a broker and he went away —still about as 
miserable as any man I’ve ever seen. 

“Yesterday he rushed in here, and I saw instantly 
that he had either sold his mortgage or made up with the 
girl. I thought he was going to hug me! ‘It’s all right!’ 
he said; ‘we’re going to be married next week.’ 

“* And now you want to buy back that cottage?’ 

““*No, sir! But I want to buy something else. I’ve sold 
that mortgage for four hundred dollars—that gives me six 
hundred cash—and when we come back from our honey- 
moon I’ll come in and talk business to you. Keep on the 
lookout for another place for me!’”’ 

Another instance of quick and unexpected profit oc- 
curred in a western New York town. A piece of property 
was placed in an agent’s hands for sale, to close an estate. 
It was offered for sixty-five hundred dollars, sixty per cent 
of which might remain on mortgage, if desired. A cus- 
tomer appeared who offered sixty-one hundred dollars, 
and the owners decided to accept. The buyer deposited 
one hundred dollars, took a receipt, and made an appoint- 
ment to come in for the deed on the following day. An 
hour later a second customer appeared, willing to pay the 
full price—sixty-five hundred dollars. The agent got the 
first man on the telephone: ‘‘How much will you take 
to release your contract on that house?” 

“Three hundred dollars.” 

At two o’clock that first buyer had deposited one hun- 
dred dollars. At four o’clock he again left the real-estate 
office with his deposit and two hundred dollars additional 
—two hundred per cent profit in two hours! 

“Such a thing as fixing a close selling price upon a piece 
of real estate never comes into my experience,” said 
another dealer. ‘‘It dependsa good deal upon the peculiar 
and special requirements of the customers. Some will be 
hunting for the closest kind of bargains—the price appeals 
to them more than the kind of house; while others want 
a home, and, when 
they see what they 
like, they will not let 
a few hundred dol- 
lars stand in the 
way. 

‘“‘A working mason 
desired to buy a 
dwelling which was 
offered, as he judged, 
at a bargain. His 
savings were in a 
bank which required 
sixty days’ notice of 
withdrawal, so he 
paid fifty dollars 
down for an option 
of purchase in sixty 
days. Tendayslater 
he was killed in an 
accident, and the 
widow, not desiring 
to keep the house, 
and hoping, at least, 
to save the deposit, 
requested the real- 
estate agent again to 
offer the property for 
sale. He did so,and 
before the expiration 
of the option resold 
it at six hundred 
dollars advance over 
the optional price.” 

—G.F. STRATTON. 


‘Does not the future 


“You Know That the Primary National is Shy 

Four Millions of Coin. So Long as Nobody 

Else Knows it the Bank is as Good as Ever” 

I 

ECTOR, the vice-president, knew, almost before he 

R looked at the object which Sister-in-law Alice held 

in her hand, that it was a contrivance used by the 

bank for the purpose of affixing the leaden seals to money 

sacks. Quite mechanically he saw, indeed, that the die 

bore the legend Prim. Nat. Bank, surrounding the figure 

five, which was his bank’s clearing-house number. Who- 

ever possessed that seal, a canvas sack, a bit of cord and a 

pasteboard tag could make up a dummy package which 

could be distinguished from the bank’s packages of gold 

coin only by opening the sack and examining the con- 
tents. 

As Rector looked dully down at the object in his hand 
a paralyzing conjecture clouded his faculties. 

“You see,” Jones explained sympathetically, “I figured 
that after you’d pounced on those sacks in the basement 
and got ’em all stored away in your vault, and found that 
there wasn’t a single sack missing, some misgivings would 
visit you, and you’d open the sacks. You would have 
found, of course, that they were full of lead and iron disks. 
If we’d wanted merely to steal your gold we could have 
done it six weeks earlier. It took us about that time to 
prepare the dummy sacks.” 

The vice-president passed his hand absently across his 
brow. He felt crushed—this other man had made him so 
completely an ass and gull. 

“Jones,” he appealed, as a man completely beaten, 
“why did you do this, anyway? I can’t understand it!” 

“Why, it’s perfectly simple, perfectly simple,” Jones 
hastened to assure him comfortingly. ‘‘You see, I felt 
that we must get some practical man associated with us in 
order to carry out our plans. Excepting Henderson, 
we're not practical men at all. Of course, I am speaking 
of the Prosperity Company. Henderson might be called 
a practical man, for he has invented a number of things— 
although none of them has worked. The rest of us are 
academic. Take me: I was assistant professor of political 
economy in a fresh-water college. Another of us was in- 
structor in Latin in the same college. Another was editor 
of a weekly magazine that had no circulation. Now we 
could sit down and reason this thing out and assure our- 
selves that our conclusions were absolutely sound. But 
practical men will never take any stock in a mere thesis. 
i felt that we must have some practical men with us to 
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carry weight. I looked over the ground and concluded 
that you were the most available man in New York. 
That’s why we selected the Primary National Bank. Of 
course, we simply want you to come along with us.” 

“To rob banks?” Rector inquired—not sarcastically, 
but in all humble sincerity. 

Jones grinned appreciatively. ‘‘Why not?” he in- 
quired, with the utmost good nature. ‘‘For a month now 
your bank has had some seven tons of lead and iron wash- 
ers carefully locked up in its vault. 
You’ve counted that lead and iron as 
four million dollars in gold, and can go 
on counting it as gold forever. Twice 
a year the bank examiner will open 
the safes and look in and see a lot 
of sealed sacks and put ’em down as so 
much gold. At most, once in a while 
he may weigh the sacks, and they’ll 
weigh up all right. You're exactly as 
well off with sacks full of lead. Isn’t 
that so?” 

Rector merely dandled the seal nerv- 
ously in his hand. 

“Tf you should start to pay out gold 
in ordinary times your customers would 
object. Nobody would have it. It’s 
heavy, inconvenient. Everybody pre- 
fers paper money. In time of panic 
people would take gold; but then they 
can’t get it. So you have this syllo- 
gism: In ordinary times nobody will 
take gold; in time of panic nobody 
can get gold; therefore, gold is always 
useless. You know, as a matter of 
course, that almost the whole output 
of gold in this country goes into the 
Treasury vaults at Washington, where 
it is locked away, sealed up, practi- 
cally buried. Far the greater part of it 
will never come out of those vaults 
until the crack of doom. And what 

t gold goes into the banks is lockedaway, 
sealed up, practically buried also.”’ 

“Of course, it’s inconvenient, expensive stuff to handle,” 
Rector murmured apologetically. ‘‘It never is handled 
really, except some on the Pacific Coast and in interna- 
tional settlements— when it’s shipped across the Atlantic.”’ 

“Certainly!” Jones crowed. ‘‘So what’s the use of it? 
As a matter of fact, nobody really knows whether there is 
any gold to speak of in the whole world. Certain deposi- 
taries—our Treasury Department, the Bank of England, 
the Bank of France and so on—say they have so many 
hundreds of millions of it buried in their vaults. As long 
as they keep on saying so it doesn’t matter a bit whether 
the gold is actually there. Nobody sees it. Nobody 
wants to see it. It may all be gone. To rob a bank of its 
gold coin doesn’t really hurt it any. You know that the 
Primary National is shy four millions of coin. So long as 
nobody else knows it the bank is as good as ever.” 

It came to Rector that his position was unfortunate. 
He had known of this robbery for a month, but he hadn’t 
told a soul in the bank about it, except Gregory. Cer- 
tainly, his explanation to the directors, at this late day, 
must sound rather queer. He gazed vacantly at the seal. 

“T stepped into the bank the day of the panic,” Jones 
went on. ‘Men were coming to see you, one 
after another—anxious, scared stiff, needing 
help. For some of those men you scratched 
your initials on an old piece of paper, and they 
went out happy. It meant simply a credit on 
your books, some figures set down on a sheet of 
paper, but it saved them fromruin. Now, your 
bank was shy four millions right then, technic- 
ally in a very weak position. Suppose you’d 
had ten millions of coin and we’d stolen it all. 
It wouldn’t have made any difference if nobody 
knew it. People would have run to the bank for 
help just the same, and a scratch of your pen 
would havesaved’em. Theactual coinamounts 
to nothing; all that counts is figures in a book.” 

Rector couldn’t think of a reply at the 
moment, and just then the door opened. Sister- 
in-law Alice stepped in. She wore coat, hat and 
veil and was drawing on her gloves. As her 
eye met Rector’s she smiled slightly. It didn’t, 
perhaps, really mean anything, but in the faint 
curve of her lip and her quick glance he seemed 
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to read subtle invitation. He waited until she ha 
been gonea minute. Then he said: ‘‘ Well—I’ll thin 
it over,” and got up. 
“Come to see us often,” the host urged hospitably, a 
the door. ‘‘ We'll understand each other, I’m sure. 
Hastening down the stairs the vice-president was no 
thinking about his host or his remarkable theory eon 
cerning gold. He did remember, however, with wha 
different expectations he had come to the little flat, an 
that he had been fooled out of a whole month. Thi 
month the robbers had had, undisturbed, in which to dis 
pose of the gold. It might now lie, like a needle in a hay 
stack, anywhere in the broad land, or, crated and marke 
Machinery, it might have been shipped abroad. a 
He was badly beaten! But as he looked up the stree 
he saw the nice sister-in-law standing at the curb—ey} 
dently waiting for him. His oppressed heart boundec 
hopefully as he made toward her. As he came up she wa: 
looking at him with friendly eyes, and she said at once 
with the family candor, ‘‘I expect you find Ben trying.’ 
With that she fell in at his side and they strolled up th 
street. “He’s really a great man,” she continued earnestly 
“because he isn’t afraid. But he has a fault. He doesn’ 
understand that everybody’s nerves are not like his, He 
doesn’t allow for what other people may suffer from being 
afraid. I suspected”—she glanced up at him sympa- 
thetically—‘‘that you were having a bad time with him.” 
This candor was, in its way, almost as disconcerting a; 
Ben’s. It rather took the bedeviled man off his feet, | 
“Be my friend! Will you?” he blurted out helplessly, 
“Oh, yes,” she replied promptly. ‘“‘I’ll be your friend. 
That’s why I waited for you. What can I do?” = 
That, of course, was difficult—without telling her that 
her admired brother-in-law was a big thief. They had 
nearly stopped on the walk. He did now stop. She did 
likewise, taking his anxious glance with a steady look. 
“T find myself in a fearful position,” he began, with! 
agitation. But there was no thoroughfare that way. 
“Will you tell me—as my friend—where that seal that 
you gave me came from?” | 
A line came in the middle of her forehead and her eyes 
fell. It seemed to him that she was disappointed: — 
““Yes,”’ she said calmly, after a moment. ‘It came 
from the shop on Twelfth Street where we fixed up the: 
dummy sacks. We filled them and sealed them and tagged 
them there.” } 
“We?” he gasped. ‘‘Then you—you ——” 1 
“Oh, yes,” she said gently. “I helped all through. 1) 
even carried some of the gold out of the bank. Why 
shouldn’t I, when I believed in it?” It was most kindly, 
sympathetically spoken. | 
“Of course—if you believed in it,” he muttered vaguely, | 
and, quite mechanically, began walking on. He had a 
dazed feeling that he should never be able to make any-| 
thing out of this. | 
“T wish very much,” she explained simply, as she fell in. 
with his step, ‘‘that you might have come along with us, 
without this disagree- 
able experience—this 
kind of coercion. It 
ought all to be done: 
kindly where the object 
is kindness. I felt it” 
was pretty rough on | 
you. Maybe that was’ 
why ” Bs 
She broke off, look- : 
ing up at him, smiling. 
a little. S| 
“Yes?” he encour- 
aged, mostly from a 
habit of gallantry. 
“You know, you 
were my friend once— 
that afternoon when | 
you came into the 
basement. We’dabout — 
given you up, and Ben | 
was going out to get a 
bite to eat. Then you 
came in suddenly, 
looking savage, and I 
was horribly afraid for 
a moment—scared out 
of my wits. I'd never 
been—well, in that 
position before. Icom- 
pletely lost my nerve. 
Only your being nice 
helped me to get back 
onmy feet. If Benhad 
found me flunki 
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_ never have heard the last of it. As I said, he doesn’t 
understand other people’s nerves. So I owe you some- 
thing. If I can help you with Ben I will.” 
Jt was a nice girl who said this, with a pretty figure, 
eloquent blue eyes, and a dimple in her chin. 
“You can help,” said Rector fervently. ‘‘You can! 
_ And I need help badly. If I’m to come into the Prosperity 
- Company it is you who must show me the way. Will you 
-dothat? Tell me about it. So far I really haven’t been 
able to understand. Why, for example, should a girl like 
you rob a bank?” 
_ “Ben hasn’t told you that?’’ she asked, round-eyed with 
surprise. ‘‘Hasn’t told you the splendid motive?” 
_“T’m afraid,’’ he said dryly, ‘‘that Ben prefers to drive 
me. Naturally, I’d rather be led.”” He bent his head a 
- jittle. ‘‘When can I see you?” 
_ She considered a moment. ‘‘ Almost any time,” she 
replied. “‘I can meet you over in the park.” 
__ The vice-president’s heart beat fast and high. But it 
was with the secret thought: ‘‘She’s certainly well dis- 
_ posed toward me, and she knows where my gold is!” 


Two missives on a certain Saturday forenoon disap- 
pointed the vice-president. One was from President Carter, 
in France. It said: 

| “T expect to sail for home next week. The doctors and 
_ five months’ rest seem to have me well tinkered up again. 
_ Iam glad to see that conditions are steadily 
| improving over there—except that we’re chock 

full of idle money.” 

| The second was a little, hurried, undated 
' note, just: “‘Can’t this afternoon. Sorry. 
_ Meet me in the park at four tomorrow.” It 
was signed with the initial A. 
Before leaving the Primary National, about 
- one o’clock, Rector put a copy of the weekly 
_ bank statement in his pocket and noted the 
bid and asked price of the stock of the Busi- 
ness National Bank. Going leisurely up Money 
Lane he dropped in at the little stationery shop 
in the basement of number thirteen and a half. 
Once in a while he good-naturedly went to the 
bother of buying some magazines there and 
lugging them home, for the shopman seemed a 
poor, worthy devil. 

The aspect of the little shop never changed. 
| One’s eye took in the small, neatly-arranged 
_ stock of paper-bound books, magazines, news- 
\ papers, stationery—perhaps five hundred dol- 
lars’ worth. Today Rector noted with a 
sympathetic amusement that the proprietor 
had been getting in additional stock. In the 
small, open vault, the interior of which was 
\ lighted and revealed by a single electric bulb 
| hanging a few feet in front of the rusty iron 

door, there was a stack of pasteboard boxes— 
| as much as eleven dollars’ worth—besides the 
| shelves with their poor array of big ink-bottles, 
) mucilage-pots and so on. 

When he entered the shabby stationer, as 
| usual, stepped forward to the counter, gravely 
» and properly solicitous for an order. His sandy 
_ hair was still worn pompadour, his scant beard 
' trimmed to a point. His gold-rimmed spec- 
i tacles gave him a solemn air, and he wore the 
‘usual threadbare alpaca jacket—a poor, for- 
‘ lorn, honest devil, Rector thought, quite sym- 
| pathetically. Frederick the Great eating the 
» common soldiers’ porridge was not more com- 
| panionable than the vice-president was as he 
\ asked jocularly, ‘‘ Well, how’s trade today?” 
| The stationer smiled deprecatingly; he hoped 
(trade would improve. 

Selecting his magazines, Rector noticed for 
| the first time an object carefully laid aside at 
| the end of the counter—a fine bunch of red 
_rosebuds wrapped in tissue-paper. A fling, 
‘certainly, for a shabby stationer! 
_ “Married?” the vice-president inquired jovi- 
jally of the small tradesman—with a great 
\tradesman’s license. The stationer smiled back. It was, 
| after all, a human touch between them. ‘Only hoping 
‘to be, soon,” he replied. ‘‘Good luck!” said the vice- 
president, and the two parted, smiling. 
“And I suppose he makes fifteen dollars a week, clear!” 
/ Rector mused as he climbed the Lane. It seemed to him 
‘that, after all, things arranged themselves easily for the 
‘lowly. He wouldn’t mind, today, having fifteen dollars a 
\ Week, clear, and somebody to buy rosebuds for, and peace. 
He took the Subway; so it was only twenty minutes to 
his bachelor apartment on Sixty-seventh Street. But at 
‘that Jones was there ahead of him. 
“A hundred and sixty-seven today, I see,” said the 
‘robber genially. That was the price at which the stock 
of the Business National Bank was offered. 
__ “A hundred and sixty-seven,” Rector repeated. “Our 
1s up to fifty-three millions, the Business National’s to 
forty-four millions.” 
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“You Don’t Imagine Iam Going to 


What Jones wanted him to do, asa practical man, was to 
buy a controlling interest in the Business National, con- 
solidate that bank with the Primary National and abstract 
seventy-five or eighty millions of the gold which the con- 
solidated banks would then hold. He had it all worked out 
how they would gradually convert the gold certificates into 
coin, sequestrate the coin and put neatly-sealed and ticketed 
bags, full of lead and iron disks, in its place. 

“For six months,” he urged, “‘ your bank has been count- 
ing washers as gold; nobody knows the difference; the 
bank is just as well off. Now, what I want to do is to 
demonstrate on a big scale how easy and feasible my plan 
is. Then we can go to practical men—such practical men 
as we select—and lay it before them as a thing that has 
actually been done. You can’t interest a practical man 
with a thesis, no matter how sound it is. He’s too hide- 
bound. You must show him that the thing has actually 
been done. Suppose we take out seventy-five millions of 
gold coin. We could put it back at any time if we wished. 
But so long as we alone know where the gold is nobody 
can force our hands without pulling down the pillars of the 
temple. The job is so huge that it simply paralyzes the 
jobbed. 

““Here is the Bank of Russia with over five hundred mil- 
lion dollars of gold. You saw that report in London a 
while ago that the grand -dukes and the bureaucrats had 
stolen most of the Bank of Russia’s gold reserve. It was 


Marry My Sister?” 


denied; but nobody really knows whether the gold is 
there or not. And it doesn’t make any difference. As long 
as the notion that it is there obtains the Bank of Russia’s 
notes and its general credit are unimpaired. We’ll explain 
the thing to them, and, if they haven’t stolen the gold 
already, we’ll get them to steal it for the Prosperity Com- 
pany. Here’s the Bank of France, with six hundred mil- 
lions of gold buried in its vaults. The French bankers are 
about the ablest in the world. They’ll see the point when 
we explain it to them.” 

Rector had once objected. ‘‘But suppose we do per- 
suade enough of the leading bankers of the world to carry 
out your plan. We get possession of seven or eight hun- 
dred millions of gold. What on earth could we do with it? 
It’s practically stolen and contraband. Where could we 
keep it? We might put it on a fortified island in the middle 
of the Pacific. Some day our grand-duke partners would 
sail up with a Russian warship and walk off with the pile.” 


“We wouldn’t put it on any island,’ Jones replied 
earnestly. ‘‘ We’d sink it in the deepest spot in the ocean 
or throw it down the biggest, hottest volcano we could 
find. We'd absolutely destroy it. That’s exactly the 
point. Then the leading banks of the world would simply 
have to go on counting iron washers as gold reserve. 
They couldn’t do anything else, because they couldn’t get 
the real gold.”’ 

“‘Look back to last summer,” the robber argued, one 
day. ‘‘ There wasn’t labor enough in the country to go 
around; everybody in the United States was busy making 
something, and there was a market for all the things made 
because everybody, being at work, had money to buy with. 
That’s the way it ought to be—everybody producing 
something and exchanging products with everybody else. 
But the supply of money ran out. There wasn’t enough 
gold to do so much business on. So there was a pinch, a 
panic, a breakdown. ‘Today, in New York, over a hun- 
dred thousand men are out of work. They can neither 
produce what others want nor buy what they want them- 
selves. Because this hundred thousand is idleanother hun- 
dred thousand somewhere else must lie idle. And all 
because there wasn’t a sufficient supply of this idiotic 
yellow metal that nobody ever sees or wants to see. In 
England and on the Continent men are idle and hungry 
from the same cause. We'll change all that, Rector. 
When there’s a pinch in money that threatens to shut 
down industry our banks, which control the credit of the 
world, will simply dump in some more iron washers. The 
Bank of France will ship a carload of ’em to New York. 
The papers will say we are importing gold. The bank 
statement will show that the gold reserve is increasing; 
interest rates will fall; credit will become easier; the 
pinch will pass away and people will keep on at work as 
they ought to do. Gold, you know, is as much fiat money 
as anything else. It is simply an agreement among the 
leading nations that fixes its present value. The nations 
can just as well agree secretly on iron washers. In short, 
eventually, after we have blazed the way, there will be an 
international committee of leading nations and financiers 
to regulate the supply of primary money at will. Not 
gold, but industry—production and exchange of commodi- 
ties—is the real thing, and the world will always have all 
the primary money it needs to keep industry going. 
There’ll be no more panies and reac- 
tions and armies of idle men.”’ 

They had gone over it many times, 
first and last. It could, of course, be 
done. But from his bachelor apartment 
to Jones’ International Iron Washer 
Committee seemed to Rector about as 
far as, and rather more difficult than, 
from Sixty-seventh Street to the moon. 

One thing was certain, however: he 
must make a move very soon; he 
couldn’t go on much longer as he was. 
When he discovered the loss of the gold 
a panic wason. If he had disclosed the 
loss the Primary National would have 
been run upon; runs on other banks 
would have doubled; there would have 
been more failures; the shock over the 
whole country would have been tre- 
mendous. And President Carter had 
been in no condition to receive sucha 
jolt. He could justify himself, even 
now, for having kept his mouth shut. 
Then, on the same day, he thought he 
had found the gold. That hallucination 
had caused the loss of a whole month, 
during which the philanthropic robbers 
had ample opportunity to dispose of 
the metal. Then, he thought he would 
presently discover the metal through 
Alice. So six months and more had 
passed. During that time he had been 
in charge of the bank and had known 
about the robbery, but hadn’t men- 
tioned it to a soul except Gregory, and 
even Gregory didn’t know that the 
gold had not been restored. So he could imagine him- 
self, at this late day, going before a board of twelve prac- 
tical, hard-headed directors and relating his incredible 
tale! Also, the directors were beginning to feel very 
cheerful now, like men coming safely through a great 
ordeal. And the first result of his incredible story would 
be that they would have to dig down in their pockets, as 
stockholders, and make good that loss of four millions! 

He could see the twelve Gorgons glaring at him, breath- 
less with ineredulity and glassy-eyed with indignation. 
If he escaped arrest the utmost he could hope for was dis- 
missal in disgrace. They might let him off from an inquiry 
by the grand jury, permit him to resign and slink out of 
the back door, discredited, beclouded, his career cut off. 
It was not a nice prospect for an ambitious young man. 

He didn’t really question Jones’ good faith; but the 
whole affair, it seemed, had been managed to entrap him 

(Continued on Page 28) 


ILLUSTRATED 


HE Principal of the 
al School of Agricul- 

ture, University of 
Minnesota, D. D. Mayne, 
in commenting in general 
upon the work and stu- 
dents of that institution, 
says: 

“The school of agricul- 
ture prepares its students 
for practical work on the 
farm. I believe that all 
of them ‘make good’ in 
the sense of being suc- 
cessful farmers. It is 
difficult, however, to se- 
lect those who have made 
startling or notable suc- 
cesses. A large number 
of our students are occu- 
pying positions relating 
directly to agriculture, 
such as being professors 
in agricultural colleges, experts in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, managers of codperative indus- 
tries, a few analysts and the like. These young men have 
‘made good’ and are of great service to the world.” 

The Faculty of the Agricultural School of the University 
of Wisconsin makes the following official statement: 

The students have formed a student Holstein Breeders’ 
Association and a Guernsey Breeders’ Association, each 
with over sixty members; also Jersey and Ayrshire 
Breeders’ Associations. 

Because dairying is its greatest agricultural industry, 
and because our farmers live on their own small farms, 
with their families of children about them, and because 
they are becoming highly intelligent along agricultural 
lines, Wisconsin is becoming the greatest State in the 
Union for breeding pure-bred dairy cattle. 

The call for dairy stock is enormous. The Elgin dairy 
district, which supplies Chicago with milk, probably 
absorbs fifty thousand head of dairy cows a year. Wis- 
consin furnishes these by the trainload, picked all over 
the State by traveling buyers. A common cow brings the 
farmer from thirty-five to forty-five dollars. A cow that 
shows Holstein, Jersey or Guernsey blood as a half or 
three-fourths grade will command from fifty to sixty 
dollars ordinarily. 

The Lakemills region, about thirty-five miles east of 
Madison, has gone extensively into the breeding of 
Holstein cattle. Last year a hundred and forty thousand 
dollars’ worth, mostly grade Holsteins, were shipped from 
the Lakemills railway station. Buyers came from as 
far away as Alabama, Washington, Oregon and Old 
Mexico. Grade Holstein cows have sold for as much as 
eighty dollars per head, fully twice as much as the ordinary 
cow brings. A party near Chicago, who furnishes high- 
grade milk to a select trade, has] agents in Wisconsin, 
authorized to pay as much as one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars for the right quality of grade cows. 


He Makes a Specialty 
of Raising Melons 


The Young Jap Who Loved Cows 


HE short-course students have an alumni association. 
The loyalty of this class of young men is seen when not 
long since the Alumni Association, at its own expense, 
prepared a directory, giving the name, post-office and 
location of all former short-course students. Many of 
the former students return to Madison each winter during 
the farmers’ course and there hold an annual banquet. 
It is a fact that the short-course students seem to 
appreciate what the State has done for them through its 
university to a degree fully equal to that of the four-year 
graduates. Perhaps their loyalty and zeal for the institu- 
tion is even greater than the average of the four-year man. 
Many city boys are now drawn to the agricultural 
courses of the university. While in general farmer boys 
are looking to the city as the outlet for their energies, 
there is a growing sentiment among city boys for country 
life, and the wise ones naturally seek the agricultural 
college as the best door through which to enter their chosen 
vocation. Hach year Milwaukee sends a number of its 
high-school graduates to take the agricultural course. In 
the present graduating class are several city boys, full of 
zeal to become farmers. As a rule, these boys are above 
the average and strictly in earnest. 

Highteen years ago a poor boy from Japan who had been 
working in America two years applied to the agricultural 
college for instruction and work. 

His love for the dairy cow was intense and he was never 
so happy as when caring for her. The young man was 
given enough work to pay for board and clothes. After 
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a time he went to the University of Illinois for 
further study and then back to Japan. Reaching 
home, his story is that he did not have even ‘‘one 
penny” for capital. According to his own state- 
ment, he ‘‘ borrowed” a cow, paying twenty-five 
dollars, for one year. He then ‘‘ borrowed”’ some 
land, put up a little barn, and began dairying near 
Sapporo, on the island of Hokkaido. Last winter 
this young man returned to the university for 
further study. He is now the owner of fifty acres 
of valuable land close to the city of Sapporo, and 
has a herd of forty-five grade and pure-bred dairy 
cows. The grades are worth from one hundred to 
two hundred dollars and the pure-breds from two 
hundred to four hundred dollars each. When this 
Japanese returned to his country he took with him 
over seven thousand dollars’ worth of Holstein and 
Jersey cows, all purchased in Wisconsin. 

A number of years ago two brothers attended 
the short course. One was ‘‘all cow,’ as the 
students dubbed him, and the other ‘“‘all sheep.”’ 
The ‘‘cow” boy found work at our college, ad- 
vancing from normal wages until he was getting 
nine hundred dollars a year. Then a wealthy Eastern 
man secured him, and today he is living in a fine 
house on the estate of a rich man near Boston, and, 
besides his house, has a salary of eighteen hundred dollars 
a year. The brother, who was ‘‘all sheep,” is today the 
manager of a large estate in northern New Jersey, and is 
doing equally well. 


Big Money in Small Fruit 


PAG oe years ago a young man, working as a month- 
hand for an intelligent breeder of Jersey cows, was in- 
duced by his employer to take the short course. When 
through with his course he found employment on an 
estate near Lowell, Massachusetts. At the end of a month 
his employer told him that his pay would be twenty- 
five dollars a month, board and washing. Later he was 
made foreman at seventy-five dollars, and still later, 
manager of the whole estate. Recently a change became 
advisable, and the young man now has charge of a fine 
property near Philadelphia for a gentleman who spends 
much of his time in Europe. This young man is getting 
two thousand dollars a year, house, and many perqui- 
sites, such as horse, carriage, etc. Quite a change from an 
ordinary Wisconsin farm hand. 

Another young man who took a dairy course is man- 
ager of a farm near Philadelphia, and has three foremen 
under him. The milk of this farm sells for eighteen cents a 
quart in Philadelphia. The owner appreciates his manager 
and has built for him a beautiful cottage home, planned by 
the manager and his wife, who is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Last spring this young man told 
his employer that, having had no vacation for three years, 
he wished two or three weeks for rest and change, and 
asked that he might take his wife for a little trip to Boston. 
His employer made the counter proposition that instead of 
going to Boston the manager and his wife take a trip to 
ths Isle of Guernsey by way of England, he, the employer, 
paying all expenses. This was, of course, accepted. 

A number of the students have gone into fruit raising. 
Sparta, Wisconsin, is especially a strawberry section. 
Some years ago three sons in one family living there took 
the short course. Three years ago one of these sons on 
the home farm turned out $10,000 worth of small fruits, 
four thousand dollars of which was from the sale of black- 
berries. 

One short-course student on the close of his work 
returned to Waukesha County, about fifteen years ago. 
His entire capital was ten dollars. He got control of forty 
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acres of land without buildings. Today he owns a large 
farm with big barns and a fine house. 
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Pay? 


From all over the country come calls for our students to 


work as farm hands, operate creameries, cheese factories, 


etc., act as managers, foremen, superintendents, ete. The 
wise ones do not seek large wages at first. Some of them 
are glad to find places on well-managed farms, in dairies, 
etc., at a little more than will pay for their board and 
washing. They are willing to start at the bottom. Those 
that start that way almost always make a success. There 
are some overzealous, grasping ones, and there are some 
who come to the college for the advertising it gives them. 
Such may make a gain temporarily, but they soon fall back 
to their normal condition of unrest and lack of success. 


Vintage Milk at Vintage Prices 


Te are far more places available than the Wisconsin 
Collegecan begin tosupply. Thereisa demandallalong 
the line, from the thoroughly-trained four-year graduate 
to the short-course man only recently from the farm, 
The rush to the cities, to the professions, and away from 
the farm has brought about this condition, and given 
the agricultural student splendid opportunities for the 


exercise of all his powers. Farmers are appealing for help, — 
and when they can get clean, earnest fellows on their farms — 


and into the family they are more than pleased. The 
great prevailing impulse of city people to own country 


estates brings a great demand for superintendents and | 
This is in addition to what may be called the — 


foremen. 
legitimate call for men in these lines. The agitation going 
on everywhere for better, cleaner and more wholesome 
food, especially milk and its products, has opened a large 
field for these trained 
men along dairy lines. 
Wisconsin students 
find openings with 
companies and indi- 
viduals who are work- 


of guaranteed milk. 


Philadelphia is charg- 
ing eighteen cents a 
quart for milk. A gen- 
tleman with a farm 


demand for more milk 


quart, and cream at 
proportional rate. 

There is an enor- 
mous demand for 
pure-bred dairystock, 
and hundreds of men 
of ambition are he- 
coming breeders of such. Agricultural students find good 
openings on these farms. The United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, employs some thousands of 
scientists of all kinds. This line is always open to 
graduates. 

The agricultural colleges make considerable demand for 
trained young men. Teaching and research are constantly 


Commenced 

to Realize That 
After All There 

Were New Things in Farming 


broadening, and many young men are required as agri- 


cultural chemists, soil physicists, grain experts, stockmen, 
horticulturists, ete. 
constantly hired away from the colleges to serve as farm 
managers, help in agricultural manufacturing enterprises, 
act as experts for agricultural machinery companies, etc. 

A considerable number leave teaching and research to 
follow general farming, the breeding of livestock, horti- 
culture, floriculture, ete., on their own account. 

This year five young men, graduating from the four- 
year course, will go back to farms to undertake the breed- 
ing of pure-bred dairy cattle. 

Mr. Hale came to the school of agriculture in January 
1897. He and a brother had just assumed charge of their 
father’s farm in Fillmore County. The father was “land 
poor.”’ 
time that wheat was the one crop raised in southern 
Minnesota, and had purchased the land about him till he 
had a farm of several hundred acres. When wheat raising 


failed he became discouraged, and at the time the two — 


sons took charge the farm was run down and encumbered 
with a heavy debt. C. W. Hale, who had a high-school 


education at Spring Valley, saw his need of special agri- | 


cultural training and came to the school of agriculture. 


He finished the course in two and one-half years. Since | 


that time he and his brother have paid off the debt on the 
farm and have added many improvements. They have 


made a great deal of money in fattening their lambs on rape, — 


ing for the production | 


One producer near | 


north of Chicago has — 


than he can supply at | 
fourteen cents per 


Professors and instructors are being | 


He had made money raising wheat during the | 


which they sow in their corn fields at the last cultivation 
of the corn. They often raise four hundred to five hun- 
dred acres of corn. Mr. Hale has done some institute work, 
and his methods of farming have been a great object- 
lesson to the farmers of that part of the State. 

Mr. Bailey was graduated in 1896. He returned to do 
special work in horticulture. Then he bought a farm and 
has since added to it until he now has a hundred and forty 
acres, practically all paid for. He makes a specialty of 
raising melons and asparagus, and also fattens sheep. 
Recently he built a house, costing five thousand dollars. 
His wife is also a graduate of the school of agriculture. 
This young man started with less than nothing; in fact, a 
friend loaned him one thousand dollars with which to 
make a start. His own people helped him in no way 
financially; in fact, his father is now working for him on 
the farm. He is looked up to in his community as a lead- 
ing and wealthy farmer. 

Professor Cyril G. Hopkins, of the College of Agricul- 
ture of the University of Illinois, makes the following 
interesting statement: There is a scientific basis for a 
prosperous and permanent agriculture, but such per- 
manent systems are being adopted very gradually, and 
the examples which have been reported by certain popular 
lecturers and by some magazines are in a large measure 
gross exaggerations. 

Until within the last ten or twelve years there has 
been but little agricultural scientific information available 
for teaching purposes, and only within the past half-dozen 
years has there been any considerable number of students 
graduated from agricultural colleges who were equipped 
with such information. 
Few of these have had 
time to do more than to 
conduct a single rotation 
of crops, requiring four to 
six years, and certainly 
they cannot be cited as 
examples of marked and 

unusual achievement, 
although they may be 
making some steady prog- 
ress with definite knowl- 
edge and full confidence 

concerning the systems 
which they are inaugurat- 
ing. The experiment 
stations have within the 
past decade accumulated 
a large amount of truly 
valuable results from ex- 
periments and investiga- 
tions conducted with a 
high degree of scientific 

accuracy, and these re- 
sults have tremendous 
practical significance in 
relation to permanent and prosperous agriculture. Thus, 
for example, we have had in operation in Illinois a large 
number of experiment fields located in various sections of 
the State on our different, extensive and important soil 
types, and under our widely different climatic conditions 
— the north line of the State being almost at the limit of 
the corr. belt, while more or less cotton has been grown 
in the extreme southern part of the State. Many farmers 
living in the vicinity of these experiment fields visit them, 
and learn at first hand what results are being obtained by 
such farmers as are adopting systems of improvement. 
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And Began Dairying 


Fathers Educated by Sons 


HERE are a few men who graduated from college, per- 
haps twelve or fifteen years ago, who are making 
important progress along the lines of scientific agriculture 
on their own farms, not so much because of the definite 
information secured in the college course, but rather because 
they have kept closely in touch with the bulletins published 
by the experiment stations, which they were able to do 
because of their mental training, and they are also frequent 
visitors to the experiment field of the agricultural college, 
so that in every possible way they are keeping abreast of 
the times. 

I might mention a farmer from a village in Illinois who 
also graduated from this college more than forty years ago. 
He is a man who keeps in close touch with the progress of 

_ scientific agriculture and is making use of right principles 
as rapidly as they are demonstrated. The work of one 
_ Man emphasizes the value of seed improvement, while that 
of another relates more immediately to the improvement 
_ of the soil. 


Again, there are some men who are not college graduates 


__ but who have simply come in touch with the college and 


_ experiment station work, either by studying literature and 


other results giving scientific investigation, or by having 


their own sons in the agricultural college. Thus I might 
mention a farmer of Kankakee County, Illinois, who began 
the improvement of his farm from information secured 
from the Illinois experiment station soon after his boy 


Near Sapporo, on the Island of Hokkaido 
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entered this agricultural college, and his work was 
well under way before hisson graduated. Definite 
information was brought home more quickly to 
this man because the experiment field established 
by the university was located on his land, which 
happened to be abnormally poor, and which 
responded so rapidly to the system of scientific 
improvement that the results obtained were very 
convincing. 


Other Men Who Made Good 


UGENE DAVENPORT, Dean and Director, 

College of Agriculture, Urbana, Illinois, says 

this of the difficulties which the young graduate 
has to face when he returns to the home farm: 

He has not only lived through four of the mest 
formative years of his life, but has engaged in 
study in a broad way. It is difficult, however, 
for the father and the neighbors to consider him 
other than still a boy, and many instances could 
be given where such a man has been obliged to 
win his way into their confidence by a slow and rather 
laborious process. Instances, too, could be given of how 
such men have pulled their families out of financial 
difficulties, and really reversed the policies of years. 

A returned to his home and was considered rather 
visionary both by the neighbors and by his father. He 
and the latter hardly agreed about cattle feeding. The 
student proposed that the bunch of cattle should be 
divided, one lot fed according to his own ideas and the 
other according to the father’s. The student’s 
bunch came out so much the better that cattle 
feeding on that farm thereafter was according 
to the student’s plans. 

B graduated very young and returned 
to the farm, working with his father for an 
interest in the output. The father was slow to 
admit new methods to meet changed conditions, 
but the neighbors commenced to remark that 
the farm was being radically improved and its 
output increased, all of which the father 
admitted himself. 

The family of C had been unsuccessful in 
business. When he returned to the farm it had 
squandered one fortune and commenced on 
another, both of which had come by inheritance. 
The young man said in substance: You have 
made rather a bad job of it heretofore; I pro- 
pose that you let me try my hand at the business. 
This proposition was very sensibly acceded to, 
and the tide was turned in the affairs of the 
family. This I have from a very intelligent 
neighbor who was an onlooker of the transfor- 
mation. 

D did not graduate, but he took some 
improved methods home with him, and after 
taking premiums on about everything he exhibited at the 
institutes and county fairs, the father commenced to realize 
that after all there were new things in farming of 
which he had not learned even by his long life of personal 
experience. 

Mr. E——’s family had moved to town. While a 
student in the university his father died and the home 
place burned. After graduation he proposed to the mother 
that they all return to the farm. The only condition that 
E made was that they should do things in modern 
ways and build as good a home on the farm as the one 
they occupied in the town. Such a home was built with 
all modern improvements, and the family returned to 
the country. 

Each one of the above is an actual incident, but each is 
typical of other cases of the same kind. Students are 
going to the farm and building country homes with all the 
conveniences of the city house. Not only that, but they 
are making agriculture pay: first, because they are raising 
larger crops than their 
fathers did; and second, 
they are taking better 
care of the land. 

The most common ex- 
ample of increased yield 
is by better selection of 
seed-corn. This has been 
accomplished by the stu- 
dent: almost universally. 
The students, too, have 
learned the need of the 
application of phosphorus 
to a good share of Illinois 
soils, of potassium to cer- 
tain others, and of lime 
for the purpose of cor- 
recting acidity. They 
know pretty well vefore 
they go home which of 
these treatments their 
farmsneed. Indeed, most 


He Carried 
the Methods of 
Commercial Travelers to 
His Business in Ranching 


A Crop of Onions Which He Produced 
Were the Talk of the Neighborhood 


ee 
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of the seniors study their 
own soils, and plan a ro- 
tation that not only pro- 
duces high yields, but 
looks out for the land. 

Noble Heath, for ex- 
ample, was a recent stu- 
dent. The family was one 
of those having progress 
enough to move to town 
to educate the children. 
At his instance, however, 
the family returned to 
the farm and put up a 
commodious and com- 
fortable house, having the 
same conveniences which 
usually obtain in city 
dwellings. This is by no 
means an _ isolated in- 
stance. Many others of 
the same kind might be 
given. It is well known and thoroughly established that 
the influence of our students is strong in two directions: 
first, in making farming more certain and profitable; sec- 
ond, in improving the living facilities. 

There is not a single case on record of a failure among 
our students. They have attained different degrees of 
success, it is true; but they have all been successful, and 
are practically all engaged in farming. With the new 
interest in the teaching of agriculture in the schools this 
record will not long continue, for we are now attracting 
students to this course who take it for the profession of 
teaching and not for the business of farming. However, 
the great purpose of our course is to produce educated 
farmers, and we are being eminently successful in this 
attempt. Nearly all of our men go straight to the land. 
A few of them engage in college and experiment station 
work, and, as I have explained, a new crowd is coming in 
now who are destined to become professional teachers. 
The extent of this movement in the direction of scientific 
training in farming is shown by the following significant 
table: 


Employees, 
College and 
Station 


Students Students Graduate 


ee Registered Graduating Students 


1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 
1894-95 
1895-96 
1896-97 
1897-98 
1898-99 
1899-00 
1900-01 
1901-02 
1902-03 
1903-04 
1904-05 
1905-06 
1906-07 
1907-08 


OPRPNPNNOORFNON 
owocoooocooooooononoe 


i 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
6 
8 
9 
16 
iG 
23 
20 
37 
37 
44 
50 
60 


It is also a significant fact that of seventy-two recent 
graduates of this agricultural college all, with the exception 
of two, are living upon their farms, or operating land for 
others, or are engaged in agricultural college experiment 
station work. The two exceptions are teaching school. 

J. H. Shepperd, Dean and Vice-Director, North Dakota 
Agricultural College, says: 

Ralph Ward’s (class of ’95) tastes run to ranching. He 
conceived the idea of utilizing waste land near the Missouri 
River, established a horse ranch, putting in his 
own time against the money supplied by his 
partner. He carried the methods of commercial 
travelers to his business in ranching. Instead 
of shipping his horses to Chicago or some other 
large market for horses, he shipped them out to 
the neighboring farmer settlements at such inter- 
vals as he was sure that they would require 
horses, made his sales, and kept track of his cus- 
tomers exactly as commercial travelers do of 
merchandise customers. He also conceived the 
idea of taking advantage of the color markings 
of the Percheron breed, which bears its own evi- 
dence of improved draft blood. Mr. Ward has 
also insisted that his farmer customers feel 
assured of good dispositions and easy breaking 
when supplied with the gray markings of the 
Percheron horse. By taking advantage of all 
these features, which are innovations among 
horsemen so far as I can learn, Mr. Ward has 
become a well-to-do ranchman who owns his 

(Concluded on Page 31) 
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How Big Bill Breaks Even 


Neat situation of the next President is interesting. He 

will have a larger salary than any of his predecessors. 
He will have an official automobile. The new railroad 
station at Washington contains apartments, described as 
truly magnificent, for his exclusive use. Debarking from 
the Presidential special, stepping into the Presidential 
suite, thence into the Presidential touring-cear, he will 
present a spectacle wholly different from Thomas Jefferson, 
riding to the White House alone and hitching his nag to 
the palings. : 

Probably he will be waited upon with much of the 
ceremony and circumstance of royalty, will royally visé 
the list of guests when he is invited out to dine, and royally 
rebuke any young lady who so far forgets herself as to 
take precedence of him on a public road. 

In all of this there is really something to grieve a demo- 
cratic heart —other than the one which beats fervently inthe 
breast of Senator Bailey. We would by no means insist 
upon a nag hitched to the palings; but, as a matter of 
personal taste, we would prefer that the President did not 
copy foolish foreign manners. However, the salary, suite 
and buzz-wagon are not the whole account. Possessing 
all three, our Executive will still, to a great and enthusi- 
astic portion of his admiring constituents, be “Bill”’ or 
even “Big Bill.” 

Investing a President with all pomp and panoply, and 
then using his name as though he were a hostler, strikes a 
sort of balance with which the country seems pretty well 
contented. 

Probably, if he set up a First Lord of the Bedchamber 
the country would take it out by hailing him as “Old Sox,” 
or “Billy, old sport.” 


An Inglorious Company 


pare tire, no doubt, of having their charitable 
sensibilities harrowed up all the time. Nevertheless, 
we feel bound to speak a word in behalf of another 
neglected class. 

Mr. Taft, as everybody knows, isengaged in constructing 
a Cabinet. 

Surmise lights upon this man and that as the probable 
recipient of a portfolio; but we do not hear a single voice 
asserting the principle that service and experience should 
be recognized, and the Ship of State manned, preferably, 
by veteran mariners. 

In the Roosevelt Administration alone there have been 
twenty-four Cabinet Ministers. Some of them are, and 
others of them soon will be, both at large and “‘at liberty,” 
as theatrical people politely phrase it. How many ex- 
Secretaries of former Administrations there are it would 
take a better obituary memory than ours to decide; but, 
ever and anon, some hotel reporter discovers, concerning 
a stranger within the gates, that he was formerly a 
Cabinet Minister, and the sojourner gets a three-line men- 
tion in the local press. 

Why ignore this seasoned band? If it is a reproach to 
the country that it does nothing for, with or to its ex- 
Presidents, it is simply scandalous that nobody ever sug- 
gests doing anything with ex-Secretaries. A Capitol guide 
once beguiled an innocent foreigner with the fable that the 
astonishing effigies in the Hall of Statuary were Cabinet 
Ministers, who, immediately upon the expiration of their 
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terms, were stuffed, whitewashed and mounted, according 
to a stern mandate of the Constitution. With that 
exception the disposition of ex-Secretaries has never even 
been mentioned. 


Law and the Benefit of the Doubt 


OME of our lawyer friends suspect this magazine of an 

intention to abolish the Constitution and the Supreme 

Court. We have considered both expedients, but dis- 
missed them as impractical. 

To amend the Constitution is almost impossible. A 
statistical professor has figured out that only three per 
cent of the voting population could thwart the will of 
ninety-seven per cent in respect to any change in the 
organic law. If an act of Congress, upon any subject 
whatever, is denounced by the Supreme Court as uncon- 
stitutional, there is no recourse save by amending a prac- 
tically unamendable instrument. 

This device of an absolute judicial veto is unknown 
elsewhere. Even in England, which was generally our 
model, no court, since the revolution of 1688, has asserted 
the right to set aside an act of Parliament. To say in 
what manner and to what extent he shall pay taxes is one 
of the Anglo-Saxon’s most tenderly cherished privileges. 
Resistance to Charles the First’s levies of ‘‘ship money” 
brought on the Puritan revolution. ‘No taxation without 
representation’’ was the slogan of the revolting American 
Colonies. 

The people of the United States, conformably to this 
ancient prerogative, once decided, by their representatives, 
that they would support their Government by an income 
tax. The Supreme Court, by a majority of one, said they 
couldn’t. One justice’s opinion may outweigh the will of 
three-fourths of the people. 

So great and arbitrary a power should be exercised with 
the utmost caution—even with the utmost reluctance. 
Where the case is so very dubious that five learned jus- 
tices are on one side and four equally learned on the 
other the representatives of the people ought to have the 
benefit of the doubt. 


The Measure of News Value 


Ye Mrs. A meets Mrs. B what is the first thing she 
mentions? Why, the most sensational thing she 
knows; the thing most likely to agitate her gentle hearer’s 
emotions. The Jones girl has run off with the hired man! 
Old Mr. Johnson fell down the cellar stairs and broke his 
leg! Amanda Robinson saw a burglar trying to break into 
their house: yes, indeed—saw him plain as day! 

Before us lies the morning newspaper—one of the rich- 
est, ablest and most widely circulated in the country. On 
the first nine pages there are thirty-seven ‘‘scare heads.” 
Of the articles thus conspicuously displayed nine are of a 
political nature, and nine are about murder, suicide and 
robbery. Four recite fatal accidents and five deal with 
freakish events—such as an elephant breaking loose, and a 
man eating two hundred oysters. Religious, charitable, 
educational and scientific topics claim five heads; divorce, 
two. The three others may be dismissed as merely scat- 
tering. The remainder of the paper contains editorials, 
sporting news, market reviews and other more or less 
routine matter, including a few quack advertisements. 

The teaching of journalism, as one of the learned pro- 
fessions, is coming into vogue nowadays. In some city 
high schools the pupils conduct amateur newspapers; 
and several colleges, we believe, have journalistic chairs. 
When this academic field develops its Euclid his first 
proposition will be: ‘‘In judging the value of news, 
imagine yourself relating it to Mrs. B. If you can see her 
throwing up her hands and exclaiming, ‘For the land’s 
sake!’ the news is important.” 


Is Your Life Insured? 


|e SEVEN years—from 1897 to 1904—the amount of 

ordinary life insurance in force in this country pretty 
nearly doubled. The gain ran just about ten per cent a 
year. Since then the increase has been much smaller. In 
the last four years, in fact, the amount in force has risen 
but little over eleven per cent—not much more than a 
quarter of the normal ratio of gain before the great life- 
insurance explosion. 

To what degree this has been offset by an increase in 
fraternal and other forms of assessment insurance we do 
not know; but, in any event, we regret the fact. Life 
insurance is one of the very best of all inventions. The duty 
of a married man, without a fortune, to insure his life is 
as clear and almost as urgent as his duty to support his 
family while he isliving. If a man isn’t married he is always 
exposed, and should take out life insurance, anyway. 

Superintendent Kelsey’s report for 1908 shows that all 
the gain since 1904 has been made by other than New 
York companies. The New York companies had $5,634,- 
821,462 insurance in force in 1904 and now have a trifle 
less. Companies of other States had $3,745,766,168 in 
force in 1904 and now have over a billion more. While a 


number of other States have excellent insurance regula- 
tions, there are some that haven’t. We question whether 
the gain of the other companies at the expense of the New 
York companies is, on the whole, to the benefit of the 
policy-holding body. The sins of the New York com- 
panies prior to 1904 were by no means peculiar to those 
companies. Life insurance still has faults, but, as against 
doing without insurance, the faults are insignificant. 


Pensions a Proof of Progress 


PpeX SIONS are growing in favor. The most intelligent 
railroads now make provision, more or less adequate, 
for superannuated employees. Some banks have excellent 
systems of insuring decent support in old age to their work- 
men. A number of manufacturing concerns and at least 
one big mercantile house have adopted pension schemes. 


Nowadays a man can hardly install a large power-plant — 


without considering whether he will use turbines or 


reciprocating engines, what sort of smoke-preventing- 


device he will put in, and various other problems raised 
by the progress of mechanical arts. Just so, the employer 
of labor in a large way can hardly escape considering this 
pension question. Like the turbine, it isa modern thought 
of which every intelligent management is bound to take 
account. That it pays we believe to be already proven. 
We believe the big concern without a pension system will 
presently rest under the same imputation of dullness that 
one with an old-fashioned power-plant now rests under. 
The cost, measured against the potential efficiency of 
thousands of hands for thousands of days, cannot be 
onerous; it will be absorbed into millions of days’ work. 
The pension system of the United States Government, 
with nearly a million beneficiaries and an annual outlay 
approximating a hundred and forty million dollars, takes 
less than half a cent a day per capita of the inhabitants. 


Independents and the Trusts 


N INDEPENDENT manufacturer writes us: ‘‘It is 
true the price of tin plate, in 1898, prior to the forma- 


tion of the trust, was $2.65 a box, which was raised to 


$4.65 a box when the trust: was formed; but it has since 
fallen to $3.65 a box. In 1898 pig tin was 13 to 15 cents a 
pound. It is now over 380 cents. 
of 35 cents in the cost of producing a box of tin plate, for 
while less than three per cent of a tin plate consists of tin, 
that three per cent comprises a third of the total value. 
In 1898 steel was costing us about $17 a ton. It now costs 
us $27 a ton, making a difference of 55 cents in the cost 
of producing a box of tin plate. So you will see that, for 
the independent manufacturer, the advance of a dollar a 


box over the price of 1898 barely covers increased cost of ; 


materials.” 


Throughout the hearing before the Ways and Means | 


Committee on the iron and steel schedules it was urged 
that protection was necessary to save the independent 
manufacturers. Mr. Gary, of the Steel Corporation, sug- 
gested that to reduce present duties would wipe out the 
independents and leave the trust in sole possession of the 
field. The Sherman Act was passed in July, 1890—three 
months before the McKinley Tariff Bill. Since then the 
Government has been declaring, in theory, that there must 
be no trusts. But in practice, it seems, the Government 
must pay the trust a large bounty, in the form of protective 
duties, to prevent it from gobbling up what competitors it 
has and establishing an absolute monopoly. 


Dram-Shop and Drug-Store 


ff See real vim in the fight for prohibition has been 
directed against the saloon. In that field remarkable 
victories have been won. The fight against the drug-store 
as a dispenser of alcoholic beverages has been more 


desultory. On that side the success of the prohibition 


movement is incomplete. 


“Travel in the South is becoming quite inconvenient,” | 


observed a cynical tourist the other day. ‘“‘It takes the 
trains so long to handle their express consignments of beer 


and whisky at prohibition points that they are often © 


behindhand,”” Very much of the liquor that is shipped 
into ‘“‘dry”’ territory goes to local retailers. The druggist 
is often very advantageously situated for conducting this 
local traffic. If you live in a prohibition town inquire 
how much strong drink the trains bring in and who gets it. 


That the use of alcohol as a medicine may properly be — . 


restricted within a very small compass is the opinion of 
most competent physicians. 


fora week. A prohibition law which permits a druggist to 
sell liquor “‘for medicinal purposes,’’ substantially at his 
own discretion, is an absurdity and invites wholesale viola- 
tions of its intent. Even in selling on a prescription, the 
reputation of the physician and the frequency of the pur- 
chase should be taken into account. 

The drug-store merits more careful consideration than 
enemies of drink have, on the whole, accorded it. 


February 20, 1909 


This makes a difference © 


As a guess, we should say © 
that a gallon of brandy would probably supply the 4 
legitimate medicinal needs of a thousand average people _ 
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‘““What’s the Use?”’ 


-O-I-I,”’ says Boies Penrose, rolling it out orotundly 
A when a vote is taken, or ‘“‘ N-o-1-i.’’ And that is 
about all he ever does say, for, when it comes to 
language, Senator Penrose is so economical that he may 
be justly accused of positive penury. 

You wouldn’t think it, either, to see him, for he is 
massive enough to have word-bunkers concealed beneath 
his port bow of sufficient capacity to store away large 
quantities of hand-picked diction of all sorts. Still, that is 
no sure sign. John Wesley Gaines, for example, isn’t 
half so big as Senator Penrose, but he shovels out from 
his receptacles more words in a single day than Penrose, 
even in his wildest attacks of verbosity, would use in a 
year. Nor does it prove that Penrose hasn’t hived the 
language. He may be loaded to the guards with similes, 
metaphors, antonyms, synonyms and such stuff. The fact 
is that “‘ A-o-i-i” and “‘ N-o-i-i” apparently appeal to him 
as all that is necessary for an adequate, Penrosian exhibit 
of Senatorial conversation. 

However, he is a good performer with these. He 
booms them with a boom-boom that reverberates through 
the Senate chamber, resounding upon the walls and 
beating against the stained-glass ceiling. And that is 
gratifying, for when one observes a large, ponderous, 
basso-profundo personality with a squeako-squallario 
voice one always feels that Old Mother Nature has put 
up the meanest sort of a job she knows how. It is not so 
with Penrose. He got his bass pipes all right enough. He 
could make a speech that would rattle the chandeliers if 
he wanted to, but he doesn’t want to. Wherein he 
differs, radically, from others who might be named, who 
constantly make speeches that rattle the chandeliers, but 
do not disturb the calm serenity of anything or any 
person, and, when it comes to that, the chandeliers are 
used to it, so they do not give a hoot, either, 

It is not alone in language that Senator Penrose is so 
economical. He is very thrifty with his company. He 
keeps it for himself, mostly. It would 
be an error to say he is solitary, for, when 
the occasion demands it, he will com- 
mingle with his colleagues and, at times, 
has been seen talking to others. Still, for pur- 
poses of description, he may be said to be 
sequestered. There is less 6f the gregarious 
about him than can be observed in any of the other Sena- 
tors, most of whom are unhappy unless they are in company 
of others of their kind, which is a ruling human trait, of 
course, and, also, provides the Senators with opportunities 
to tell how strong they are. 

Penrose must think the best company in the world for 
him is Penrose. He goes to the Capitol alone, keeps to 
himself while there as much as possible and comes back 
alone. Usually, he walks back. On any fine afternoon he 
can be seen coming down Pennsylvania Avenue, full speed 
ahead, steering for his hotel and looking straight over the 
smaller craft he passes. It is like a full-rigged battleship 
steaming through a lot of tugs. He is an enormous man, 
tall, broad, thick and well set up. When he gets on a long 
overcoat and a top hat and proceeds along the street he 
looks about as big as anybody you ever saw, with a good, 
evenly-distributed bigness, symmetrically arranged and 
not bunched in spots. 


The Philosophy of B. Penrose 


[Beas eae has developed a system of philosophy for his 
personal guidance that is embodied in the brief creed: 
‘‘What’s the use?” If he is attacked by a muckraker and 
isasked to reply he shrugs his shouldersand says: ‘‘ What’s 
the use?”’ If he is urged to jump into the spectacular 
side of the Senate and use the floor, he shrugs his shoulders 
twice and asks: ‘‘What’s the use?” If he is blamed for 
something he has or has not done and is asked for an 
explanation, always he says: ‘‘What’s the use?’”’ Once, 
when he was the subject of a particularly bitter attack, 
several of hisfriends insisted that he must reply. ‘‘ What’s 
the use?’’ he asked. ‘‘I know it isn’t true. You know it 
isn’t true. Some day the people will know it isn’t true. 
What’s the use?” 

Wherefore, he sits in the Senate, calm and impassive, 
voting always with the majority, for he is an organization 
man, thinking whatever thoughts he may think, but 
always silent, always regular, always dependable, from 
the organization viewpoint. He leads no insurgent 
movements. He never bulges into the center and howls 
for the rights of man. He never moves off the reservation. 
Always he is there, always looking at the antics of the 
protestors with a sort of grim amusement, always giving 
the impression that, in his twelve years as Senator from 
Pennsylvania, he has seen many of these sporadic out- 
breaks, has observed much hysteria that never brought 
any results but noise, has watched the orators come and 


With a Bigness Not Bunched in Spots 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


yawp and go, has seen the party-splitting dissensions, 
the crises that were to have so great an effect on the 
nation, and that were forgotten in a fortnight when 
another crisis arose, has noted the Republic trembling on 
the brink of the precipice, but never toppling over, has 
made up his mind that it is mostly sound and fury, sig- 
nifying nothing, and, as he gazes through his half-lidded 
eyes, or moves ponderously about, you can see it sticking 
out all over him: What’s the use? 

He was an honor man at Harvard and, after he had 
returned to Philadelphia and had been admitted to the bar, 
he went into politics. He served in both houses of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature, became an organization man 
under Matthew S. Quay, in every sense, and, when Don 
Cameron left the United States Senate, in 1897, Penrose 
was sent to succeed him. He was reélected in 1903 and 
again this year. 

Penrose’s political creed is as short as his personal one. 
It comprises two words: The organization. That is all 
there is to Penrose, so far as politics is concerned. It 
makes no difference to him what the organization is or is 
not, as long as he is in politics he is for and with the 
organization. 

‘Penrose,’ said a man who knew him, one day, “‘you 
should get married. Why don’t you?” 

“Never thought of it,’ Penrose replied, “‘but perhaps 
it would be a good idea. Speak to the organization about 
it, and [’ll marry any one they recommend.” 


A Graduate of the Quay School 


E WAS Quay’s lieutenant when Quay was alive and he, 
at least in a measure, became leader when Quay died. 
The intricacies of Pennsylvania Republican politics are 
many and various, and it is not necessary to undertake to 
define Penrose’s exact position in his party in Philadelphia 
and the State, for, as far as he is personally concerned, he 
has held enough of leadership to get a return to the Senate 
without effective opposition. He is the Republican 
National Committeeman from Pennsylvania, and was 
put on the Executive Committee by Chairman Hitchcock, 
which occasioned some comment, but didn’t seem to affect 
the general result. As for Penrose, he never gave a sign 
that there was comment, either complimentary or other- 
wise. He looked out at the world, shrugged his shoulders 
and asked: ‘‘What’s the use?” 
In the Senate he is chairman of the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads, where he does much hard work, 


, 
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and is on the very important committees of Financ 
Naval Affairs and Commerce, besides others, which sho 
the fact that his ability is recognized by his colleagues. | 
the extra session of Congress to revise the tariff, Penro 
will have an opportunity to do much, by virtue of | 
membership of the Finance Committee, which is whe 
the tariff bill will be made, eventually. A Republic: 
whose law is the organization is well-placed on the Sena 
Finance Committee when a tariff bill is under wa 
Organizations dote on tariffs. 

But through it all, whether he works all the time wi 
his colleagues on the new tariff bill or whether he do 
nothing, he will continue to look sedately at the world, 
shrug his shoulders, and to ask: ‘‘What’s the use?” 


The Reverend and the Irreverent 


ISHOP DOANE, of Albany, New York, who wears 
shovel hat and leggings and is accused of signing hit 

self ‘William, of Albany,’’ was a guest at dinner whe 
the irreverent Doctor Hosmer was also dining. 

They sat down. ‘I suppose,” said the bishop, “that 
shall ask grace.” 

“But why, my dear Bishop, 
““Why talk shop at the table?” 


” 


interposed Hosmer 


Jogging His Memory 


EW DOCKSTADER tells of a friend of his who visit 
an insane asylum and came across an inmate who w 
walking in the corridor. His friend engaged the inmate 
conversation and discovered him to be a most intellige 
person, posted on all the topics of the day, with ratior 
ideas about-everything and no signs of insanity. 

“You do not seem insane,” said the visitor. 

“Certainly not,’’ replied the inmate. ‘I am perfect 
sane. I am here because of a plot against me by so 
enemies. If I could get word to my sisters and brother 
would be liberatedat once. Also, I wou 
like a word with my lawyer.” 

Tomake sure, the visitor talked for h 
an hour with the inmate and, in the er 
was convinced a gross injustice was being dot 
He said: “I will gladly take a message to yo 
lawyer or your brother. Iam sure youare sane 

“Tf you will,” replied the inmate, “‘I shall be unc 
lifelong obligation to you. I am incarcerated here for 
reason. I am sane. Please say to my lawyer that y 
saw me here and that I want him to come at once and : 
me so I can take steps to regain my liberty.”’ 

There was some more conyersation and the message ¥ 
arranged for and addresses given. After other protes 
tions of his sanity and assurances by the visitor that 1 
outrage would soon be corrected, the visitor turned to ; 
As he was about to descend the steps he was hoisted 
his feet by a tremendous kick and fell into a flower-b 
He turned to see the inmate grinning at him from the ste 

“Why did you do that?” shouted the visitor. 

“Lest you forget,’”’ said the inmate, shaking a finger 
him—“ Lest you forget.” 


How Many is Four ? 


HEN the Democrats held their State convention 

Rochester, New York, last fall, to nominate Chan 
for Governor, one of the leaders thought it would be 
grand idea to give a dinner to the Democratic editors a 
newspaper men of that part of the State. 

He sent out the invitations and ordered the dinn 
Then he decided it would be a good scheme to have so 
music. A Rochester friend told him there was an excell 
quartet that could be secured and sent the leader of ' 
quartet over to see the big man. 

“Kin ye’s sing?’ he asked. 

“Yes, sir; we can sing very well.” 

“Have ye’s dress suits? Them’s necessary.” 

“Yes, sir, we all have evening clothes.” 

‘‘How much will it cost?” 

“‘We get ten dollars apiece for such an engagement.” 

“T know; but how much’ll it cost? How many 
ye’s is they in this quartet?” 


The Language of the Birds 


NUMBER of New York theatrical managers w 

discussing Rostand’s new play, Chanticleer, in wh 

the characters represent various fowls, birds and anim: 

“What language will the characters speak?” asked 
inquiring producer. 

“T don’t know as to all of them,’ replied Daz 

Frohman, “‘but, of course, the hero, Chanticleer, | 

talk cockney.” 
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It has cost us $4200.00 to place this announcement before 


you. It has taken six years to make this advertisement 
possible. 


Won’t you take ten minutes of your time to read it all through ? 


Then write us, that you want to know more about the Maxwell. 
Will you do it? 


ce 


yc 
“RISCOE PLANT AT_PAW™ 
150,000 Sq. FT- 


wer > 


<_< 
_ PLANT 4 
This ageregation of manufacturing facilities, floor space of a milli 
four thousand employees, the best American engineering tal 


MAXWELL JUNIOR STANDARD AMERICAN RUNABOUT 


“THE ARISTOCRAT OF RUNABOUTS” “THE STANDARD FAMILY FOUR” 
Model A, 2 cyl. 10 H. P. Model LD, 2 cyl. 14H. P, Model DA, 4 cyl.30H.P. Five passenger touring car. 
Equipped with oil lamps and tools, Price $500. Completely equipped with top, magneto, oil lamps, gas 


Completely equipped with magneto, oil lamps, gas lamps 
lamps and generator, Price $825, and generator, Price $1750. 


Consider This— 


12,000 Satisfied Owners 


Prove the superiority of the Maxwell and the truth of 
Maxwell claims. 


What Are the Maxwell Claims ? Organization i 
That though moderate in price, Maxwell cars are Maxwell dealers aré everywhere and all are domi | 
made of as high-grade material, with as careful work- nated by the Maxwell policy of fairness and painstaking _ 
manship, under as rigid an inspection system, and are attention 
as durable as the highest priced cars should be. } 


Guarantee 


Maxwell cars are freely and liberally guaranteed and — 
backed by $3,000,000. 00 of assets, 4 


Low Cost of Operation 


ees S27 OF aks Every Maxwell owner will tell you that a Maxwell . 
Because of the direct simplicity of Maxwell designs. will cost less in operation and general maintenance than 
The Complications We Leave Out Are the pe deg OL , 2 
oe aek ee eS ee Pe ee Find Out 4 

Virtues We Put In! Your automobile education will remain incomplete 

Every owner of a Maxwell will testify that his car is as long as you do not know all about the Maxwell. 


perfectly simple, simply perfect. Write us to-day. We will do our part. 
VICE-PRESIDENT FAIRBANKS e ’ 
laying the comer-stone ofthe Maxwell Briscoe factory at Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Company, P. O. Box 12 2, Tarrytown, N.Y. 
Pain Saat ie FACTORIES: 


Newcastle, Ind. Tarrytown, N. Y. Pawtucket, R. I. 


oT 
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We have acquired the entire editions of two valuable auto- 
mobile handbooks. We offer these to readers of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post at cost of printing. These editions are limited,— 
send in your order today. 

“The Making of an Automobilist,” bound in leather, 64 cents postpaid. 

A thorough Correspondence School course with question papers, 48 cents 
postpaid. Both books $1.10 postpaid. 


x be 
ae “gs Bee € . 
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*eesy ALSCOE PLANT AT NEW cue 


FACTorY UNDER ONE ROOF 


feet, sites of over 85 acres, equipment costing $1,500,000. 00, 
ll devoted this year to the making of Ten Thousand of 


“THE FAMILY NECESSITY CAR” 
Model HD, 2 cyl. 20 H. P. 
Completely equipped with top, magneto, oil lamps, gas 
amps and generator, Price $1450. 


A Personal Letter to You 


“THE DOCTOR'S CAR” 
Model Dr., 2 cyl. 20 H. P. 


Completely equipped with top, magneto, oil lamps, gas 
amps and generator, Price $1350, 


“GENTLEMEN’S ROADSTER” 
Model KA, 4 cyl. 30 H. P. 


mpletely equipped with magneto, oil lamps, gas lamps 
and generator, Price $1750. 


R Sir: I want to go into this automobile question with you frankly as 
man. One man of you, out of every ten who read this, will surely buy an 
bile within the next year or two. Statistics prove it. I have studied the 
is that confront the average buyer and as I have sold for our Company over 
‘utomobiles, I must necessarily understand these problems better than you. 
!Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co. has been very successful. ‘The reason for it is 
‘have never permitted it to lose the element of Mr. Maxwell’s close personal 
mand mine. We began here at Tarrytown, six years ago, in a comparatively 
ay, but with an ambition founded on an ideal, to make the best moderate 
‘ar,—best in material, workmanship and durability. ‘To this we have been 
by refusing to compete in price with every experiment. Our aim has 
een to build the best, then set the cost— : ne 
Ke of “price sensationalism.” We can fai: ur 
dusiness has grown from $300,000 to $7,006,v00, all 1n five years. 

“et back now to the average buyer’s needs. This is what I know you want: 
:—Low initial cost consistent with economy of maintenance: Second, 
ity and durability: Third, Ease of management and care: Fourth, Com- 
fth, Appearance. 

ave studied these points carefully and the Maxwell is the result of this study. 
re never found it necessary in selling Maxwells to over-claim their virtues. 
om worth of Maxwell cars is not accidental or “paper claimed,” but is 
n sound mechanical principles backed by conscientious production and 
ness treatment. 


} 


The construction of Maxwell cars is not revolutionized from year to year. These 
original Maxwell features, the Unit Power Plant and Three Point Support; the Multi- 
ple Disc Clutch; the Thermo-Syphon Cooling; the Shaft Drive and Metal Bodies were 
the same in 1904 as they are in 1g0g. ‘That these principles are right is evidenced 
from the fact that they have been copied by many makers of the highest priced cars. 

I consider Mr. J. D. Maxwell the foremost automobile designer in the world; 
that is why I became his partner in 1904. He is a practical man, a hater of shams 
and a despiser of pretense; a designer of automobiles in which simplicity is 
carried to perfection. ‘The name ‘ Maxwell car,” whatever the model, stands for 
what 12,000 satisfied Maxwell owners prove,—that though moderate in price, 
Maxwell cars are made of as high grade material and workmanship, under as 
rigid inspection and are as durable as should be the best high priced cars. 

May I send you our catalogue? It goes into the automobile question 
thoroughly. If you write me personally, I will spare no pains in giving you 
complete information —in fact I would not be fulfilling my duty either towards 
you, our Company or myself, if I did not. That’s what I am paid for. ‘Tell me 
your requirements,—the kind of a car you want, the purpose for which you want 
it, and let me recommend the one of our six models which will best meet your 


requirements 
° é j, e 


~ President. 


Very truly yours, 


6% Bond Investment, 
Based on the Ownership 
of New York Real Estate 


OR twenty-one years the American | 
Real Estate Company has operated ; 
with uninterrupted success in the New 
York real estate field. For twenty-one | 
years this Company has earned and paid § 
6% to thousands of investors without- } 
one dollar lost or gone astray. For 
twenty-one years the securities of this | 
Company have never shrunk a dollar 
=) in value, and every dollar due in prin- | 
| cipal and interest—nearly $4,000,000— ; 


has been paid on the instant. 


i In continuing the issue of our 6% | 
Bonds we point to Assets of $11,851,- 
866.07, including Capital and Surplus 
of $1,753,111.16, as proof of the 
earning power of our business and the { 
conservatism of our 6% rate. Results | 
speak for themselves. 


HE business of the American Real {# 
Estate Company is restricted by its 
charter to investment in real estate, and 
its fixed policy still further confines its | 
operations to New York real estate in 
the direct line of the city’s greatest | 
growth. The ownership of New York 
real estate is recognized by conservative 
investors as unmatched for stability, 
safety and steady earning power. 
A-R-E 6% Gold Bonds are issued in 
either of two forms: 
6% COUPON BONDS 
For those who wish to invest $100 or more 
For Income Earning, paying interest 
semi-annually by coupons. 
6% ACCUMULATIVE BONDS 
For those who wish to save $25 or more a year 


For Income Saving, purchasable by 
instalment payments carrying liberal sur- 
render privileges. 


Write today for literature giving complete in- 
formation, including map of New York City 
showing location of the Company’s properties. 


American Peal (state Company 
Founded 1888. Assets, $11,851,866.07 
Capital and Surplus, $1,753,111,16 


511 Night and Day Bank Building 
527 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


Trade-Marks 
Designs 


Copyrights 


OUR ability to protect 

your patent from in- 

fringement depends 
largely on the presentation of 
the original application. 

The market value of your 
patent depends on the manner 
in which the invention is set 
forth in the claims, Let me 
tell you more about it. 

Send for my booklet on 
Patents, Trade-marks, De- 
signs, Copyrights. 

LANGDON MOORE, 


902 F Street, Washington, D.C. 
Ex. Asst. Examiner U. S. Pat. Off. 


Infinitely better than electricity, 
gas, acetylene or kerosene and 
the most economical of all. 
Each lamp is a self contained 
miniature light works, 


Fully guaranteed, Over 
200 styles. Agents wanted. 
Catalog Free. Write to-day. 
THE BEST LIGHT Co. 
5-25 BE, 5th Street, Canton, Ohio 
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Barometers 


of Business 


By Montgomery Rollins 


HERE to draw the line between 
investment and speculation may 
never be fully determined. Un- 

doubtedly there are countless speculative 
ventures which can hardly be said to 
embrace any of the virtues of an invest- 
ment, but it cannot be said that any given 
investment does not embrace speculation 
in some remote degree. The old simile that 
every mare is a horse, while every horse is 
not a mare, pertinently applies. The dis- 
tinction between these two great fields for 
the absorption of money has, perhaps, been 
tersely and precisely put in the following 


words: 


Planting good seed in fertile soil is 
investment; betting on how many 
polstocs the seed will produce to a 

ill is speculation. 


However much the subject-matter of this 
article may be, and is, applicable to sound, 
careful and conservative investing, it must, 
in the nature of things, be far more applica- 
ble to the speculative field. The writer 
well understands that there are—and will 
always continue to be—thousands who 
speculate. To stay its far-reaching influ- 
ence and effect would be as useless as an 
attempt to cease tidal action, and, possibly, 
as little desirable; for Judge Holmes, in a 
United States Supreme Court decision, said: 
“People will endeavor to forecast the 
future and make agreements according to 
their prophecy. Speculation of this kind 
by competent men is the self-adjustment of 
society to the probability.” 


A Cure for Business Blindness 


Let us regulate speculation, not stop it, 


even if we could. The house wren which | 
tried to fill up a shed through a knothole, | 


on the theory that they always build in a 
hole and fill up all waste space to get down 
to the proper size for a nest, needed a wiser 
direction of her energies, rather than a total 
restriction of them. 

And yet, thousands buy stock who 
should not. 
some, because the daily quotations show a 
tremendous apparent buying on the part of 
others of a stock at the moment attracting 
attention. 
that many of the reported sales are not 
genuine, but ‘‘ wash sales,”’ fictitious trades 
made in the open market and quoted by 
parties between whom there is a private 
agreement that they shall be void: all 
parts of the fine art of manipulation. 
Many stocks go up by this process, but 
they come down by merit. 

The fact that so many people have been 
Over-anxious, at divers times, to relieve Wall 
Street of its load, bringing to themselves 
consequent disappointment, has created a 
broad feeling of distrust and antagonism 
toward that thoroughfare. Many believe 
that the denizens of that money-making 
section are so utterly wrong that they are 
not fit to be associated with in this life or 
the next. It suggests—if we are to believe 
historians—the feelings of the Aztec who, 
when urged at the stake to embrace Chris- 
tianity that his soul might find admission 
to Heaven, inquired if the white men would 
go there. On being answered in the affirm- 
ative he exclaimed that he did not wish to 
become a Christian, as he did not want 
again to be in a place where men were go 
cruel. 

But the easily-beguiled speculator should 
not charge this all up to our great money 
center. _It is mostly his own fault and 
daredevil recklessness. He certainly would 
never buy a horse on such a sublime exhibi- 
tion of faith as he usually practices when he 
invests or speculates, and thus he easily 
becomes the prey of the blatant advertisers 
who shout the loudest—which kind of ad- 
vertising is never adopted by legitimate 
bankers and brokers. It seems that many 
are so desirous of separating themselves 
from their funds that they stand up to be 
shot at. Such people live in a perpetual 
state of trouble. 

One object of this article is to suggest 
that the blind purchasing of this security 
or that, based merely on information in 


Some pay. because others do; | 
y 


They are ignorant of the fact | 


regard to the particular security, may be 
likened to the first toddling step of a child 


are veal, 


The possession of a Howarp 
It is 
a satisfaction all the time, 


Watch is one of them, 


whether a man works 
plays. 


The wider a man’s experi-. 
ence of life, the more he 
appreciates the Howarp’s 
qualities and comradeship. 


There’s many a man who 
would not part with the 
Howarp Watch he is carry- 
ing if you offered him a 
thousand dollars and another 


Not every jeweler can sell youa HOWARD Watch. Find the 
HOWARD Jeweler in your town and talk to him. 


good man to know. 


Drop us a postal card, Dept. N, and we will send you a 
HOWARD book of value to the watch buyer. 


E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH Co., Akron, Ohio 
THE DIAMOND RUBBER Co., Akron, Ohio 
THE FISK RUBBER Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS Co., Hartford, Conn. 


The Howard Watch 


There are certain pleasures 
in life that are worth while— 
that endure because they 


SKIDDING 
That one terrifying moment when B 
if your car had been equipped with 


: Bailey's“Won't Slip” Tires “ 


Howarp just as good. He 


mate association. 


Then, too, thereare Howarps — 


that are heirlooms—handed 
down from sire or grandsire 
and priceless because of their 


OF memories. 


Any way you take it the 
Howarp is the best—the 
most lasting watch invest- 
ment. 
what you pay for it. 


from the 17-jewel in a fine gold-filled 
case (guaranteed for 25 years) at $35.00; 
to the 23-jewel in a 14-kt. solid gold case 
at $150.00 — is fixed at the factory, and 
a printed ticket attached. : 


He isa 


floral: “‘Do it now,” and you will avoid such 


sk the rider, he knows. The rubber studs of — 


«sive perfect traction, prevent skidding and 


give greater durability. “They are to the automobile what the rudder is to the ship. 
Licensed Manufacturers — in the United States 


G. & J. TIRE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER Co., Akron, Ohio 
MORGAN & WRIGHT, Detroit, Mich. 
EMPIRE AUTOMOBILE TIRE CO., Trenton, N. J. 2 


CONSOLIDATED RUBBER TIRE Co., New York City 


February 20, 1 909 
2 


feels the tie of long and inti- — 


It is always worth || 


The price of each Howarp Watch — 3 


p> 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston Street, Boston. | 


SN STAMPS 108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, Brazil, Peru, 

CapeG.H., Mexico, Natal, Java, etc.,and Al- 
bum,10c. 1000 Finely Mixed,20c. 65diff.U.S. ,25c. 1000 
hinges, 5c. Agts.wtd ,50 perct. List Free. I buy stamps. 
Y C.Stegman, 5942 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS 


selling non-alcoholic flavors. 


r{] EARN EXCELLENT 
nent business. Perms ieee.” CH. Stuart & Co,,6 Stuart Blz..N 


iow Your Labor Costs 


e Stromberg Electric Chronograph enables 
ianufacturer to keep an absolutely accurate 
1 of the labor cost on every job that is done 
; factory. It eliminates human fallibility, 
| - en . ° 

nting errors and misunderstanding. The 


STROMBERG ELECTRIC 


JRONOGRAPH 


electrically operated time-recorder_ especially 
xd for Labor Cost Recording and Employees’ 
1-Out Time Recording. Any number of Chron- 
is, one or one hundred, may be operated from 
‘andard clock, insuring perfect agreement of 
aroughout the system, 

Stating in which sort of 


° 

2 for Full Information #2020 Etec 
arly interested—whether Labor Cost Recording, Employees’ 
Out Recording, General Office Time Recording, or any other 
‘purpose—and we will send you complete information ex- 
‘rin full the operation of the Stromberg Electric Chronograph. 


\nformation will show you how the Stromberg Electric 
iograph will do the work better and at the same 
‘save you money over other time recording devices. 


23 Jefferson St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS’ SOCIETY 
‘cted with INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
lort St., West, Detroit, Mich. Seventh Year—1909 


trespondence Course 
digher Accounting 


ow completely revised and comprising Preliminary 
‘obk ing, Cost Accounting, Systematizing and 
gher Accounting—taught completely in |2 lessons. 


‘ou willing to filla responsible position as an Accountant, 
ommercial World, or are you satisfied to just plod along 
dimary bookkeeper? The demand for ¢horoughly trained 
‘cated office men is always greater than the supply. 


tunity is Knocking Right Now at Your Door 


| PUT OFF or delay any longer the acquisition of a com- 
\ewledge of the principles and practice of the most influen- 
‘professions, and the most profitable too? 

JER ACCOUNTANCY— 70 master the principles, which 
‘ssential to the sxccess of every Business, does not mean 
‘must put in several years of hard, dry study, nor does it 
(ut your earnings must stop for one minute. 

‘V HOURS of spare time spent in interesting study of The 
‘tal Home Study Course in Higher Accounting will equip 
possessing a Common School education for the positions 
2 now seeking men to fill. 

ant You to Write for our catalogue, which will be sent to 
|2E without any obligation on your part to take the course. 
— we tell plainly the many exclusive advantages and 


dividual Home Study Course in Higher Accounting 


|ourse in the revised form of study of 12 meaty lessons, in- 
) from every viewpoint, is without question the strongest 
ndence Course now being offered to the student. 
/BUSINESS LIBRARY, which is sent to all students with 
‘lesson, includes the Magnificent Revised Edition of the 
|. BUSINESS AND ACCOUNTING ENCYCLOPEDIA 
jlumes, One Vol. Throne’s 20th Century Bookkeeping and 
| Practice, One Vol. Essentials of Business Law and A 
‘OMELY BOUND VOLUME of the twelve complete les- 
veview on completion of the course, together with numer- 
\ 


| ‘ble text books. 
i! 
NOT DELAY informing yourself fully on the possibil- 


t 


‘fora betterment of your position. Simply write for our 
| gue today. It costs you nothing to investigate. 


| International Accountants’ Society 
West Fort Street, Detroit, Michigan 


dish Knockabout Hat $1 


1) fad, but a stylish, serviceable Hat. Would 
{$2.00 in most Hat stores. Made of Genuine 
English Felt, with flexible 
sweat band, trimmed with 
neat, narrow outside band. 
Suitable for dress and 
business, Folds into 
a neat, compact roll 
without damaging. 
’ Unequalled for tray- 
motoring, golfing, yachting, etc. All 
Four colors: Black, Brown, Green, 
‘\tay Mixture. Weight 4 ozs. Sent 
Sud on receipt of $1.00. 

i} size and color desired, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Folded 
a Hat Co., 181-A William St., New York City 


REMINGTON, $18.75 


One machine only in new localities to 
Secure desirable agent. Special agents’ 
prices supplied on all makes of typewriters. 
Standard Typewriter Exchange, 23 Park Row, NewYork 
T Est. 47 years. Box C, Washington, 
; D.C. Best references. Careful 
Terms moderate. Booklet Free. Write us. 


i 


Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
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in his greater, and really remarkable, 
accomplishment of walking. Such placing 
of money is the kindergarten stage of its 
handling, and, to a more complete realiza- 
tion of this, the ‘‘ barometers of trade,” so- 
called, must be given careful study and 
thought. The successful investor or specu- 
lator of the present day must be posted 
upon these matters; must act with greater 
responsibility upon his own study and 
research, and less upon that of ordinary 
newspaper gossip. Nor must he be influ- 
enced too strongly by the advice of his 
banker or broker, for the latter are fre- 
quently so near the scene of action that, 
however honestly inclined, they may fail in 
their judgment. Exercise your own brain 
power. It is easier to rely upon the advice 
and knowledge of others, but not profitable 
in the long run. It is not worth while to 
continue to wear knee-breeches for the sake 
of riding half-fare. 

The barometers of trade have, by cus- 
tom, come to be considered those industries 
which are great enough in their extent to 
reflect, by their good or bad state, present 
economic conditions and, likewise, are so 
sensitive to coming events that, in some 
instances, they unerringly foretell good or 
bad times, upon which speculators and 
investors alike must look with joy or fear. 

First, we may take the railroad earnings. 
They strangely and accurately reflect pres- 
ent and often future conditions. They are 
also a wonderfully good index of the time. 
The steel companies, the car and locomo- 
tive builders, the iron mines, mostly depend 
for their prosperity upon a like happy con- 
dition among the transportation companies, 
and thus reflect the railroad earnings. For 
unless the railroads are busy their depend- 
ent industries must, in the nature of things, 
suffer. Therefore, watch the railroad earn- 
ings; beware of a continued month to 
month decline in these figures. It is an 
indisputable fact that the rise and fall in 
stock-market quotations follow sympathet- 
ically the rise and fall in railroad earnings. 
This accounts for the continued reports, 
during the recent financial disturbances, of 
the number of idle cars. It was consid- 
ered, among careful students, desirable to 
compare the increase or decrease in the 
number of freight cars not in use among 
the railroads of the country. These statis- 
tics, however, were somewhat at fault, as 
comparisons were made with the year pre- 
ceding. Probably never before in the 
history of this country did we have as then, 
owing to our being at the pinnacle of the 
most prosperous era we had ever experi- 
enced, such a large number of freight cars 
in proportion to our population. 


The Tale the Crops Tell 


Our crops are really our mainstay, for 
approximately half of our population is 
dependent upon agriculture. ‘‘Out of the 
soil springs prosperity.’”’ Good times will 
run riot when a generous plenty diffuses 
itself through the land. The principal 
crops—grain and cotton—have a tremen- 
dous influence upon our welfare, for, without 
these crops to move, how would the major- 
ity of the railroads keep busy? Not only 
are they dependent for earnings upon the 
crop movement, but, likewise, very much 
dependent upon the movement of freight 
engendered by the further expenditures 
which flush times among the farmers mean. 
The Government cotton report is looked for 
with jealous interest. The disclosing on the 
part of a Government employee of advance 
information in relation to one report has 
almost reached the importance of a na- 
tional scandal. The weather reports 
through the West determine, possibly, the 
good or bad prospects for winter wheat; 
the progress of the bollworm, the pest of the 
cotton planter of the South, is but one of 
the factors which the keen financier studies 
constantly. The prospect of a good grain 
crop in the Argentines or the broad wheat 
fields of Russia gives a cue as to the proba- 
ble demand for our own breadstuffs abroad 
and the likelihood of a high or low price. 

The banker, the note broker, the business 
man and many others study the crop 
prospects in determining the likely effect 
upon the money market. As New York is 
our great financial center, money is often 
sent there when it cannot be profitably 
employed elsewhere; and is still further 
accumulated in New York, as country 
banks deposit it there on account of the 
interest allowed. With good crops the call 
of the harvest for currency begins to be 
felt. The size of the harvest and the price 
obtainable are most important. 
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/NNER-PLAYER 


(The trtle adopted to describe the player mechanism manufactured by the Cable Company.) 


HE /NNER-PLAYER makes it as 
easy to play the piano as it is to 
read a book. 


Just as you enjoy a favorite author without a thought 
of the type and paper that make up the volume, 
you may now play any composition without the slightest attention to the 
technique of the keyboard. 


You can play the works of Wagner, Mozart, 
Beethoven or of any of the other masters of 
composition, the latest operas, religious selec- 
tions, ragtime — any class of music you like 
best— and yet you need not know one key 
from another. 

An /NNER-PLAYER Piano makes music a 
universal accomplishment. It gives the novice 
an acquaintance with the great composers and 
it broadens the repertoire of the advanced 
piano student. It has all the features of the 
ordinary instrument and also gives the important 
advantage of this remarkable player mechanism. 


The [NNER-PLAYER Pianos are pianos of which our [NNER- 
PLAYER mechanism is a part—and these instruments are made 
only by us. The term [NNER-PLAYER cannot properly be applied to 
devices or pianos of any make but ours. 


The /NNER-PLAYER Pianos 
are made with either the 
88 or the 65 note scale 


Our new /WER-PLAYER Pianos with 
the 88 note scale givetyou the ful 
range of the keyboard —7% octaves. 


In the music rolls for these instruments 
no abridgment or re-arrangement of 
the composers’ original scores is 
necessary. 


We also continue the manufacture of 
/NNER-PLAYER Pianos with the 65 note 
scale for buyers whose requirements 
are satisfied by the 65 note music. 


There are Four /NNER- PLAYER Pianos 


The CONOVER /NWER-PIAYFR Piano | The CAROLA /MWER-PIAYFR Piano 
The CABLE /\MRPIAYR Piano | The KINGSBURY /NWER-PLAYFR Piano 


In appearance they resemble other handsome upright pianos and you can play them by 
hand in the ordinary way if you desire. But if your object is to have good music—not to 
acquire technique—you will prefer to use the /WNVER-PLAYER , 

Simply insert a music roll, operate the pedals and move three little levers. The method is 
so simple that a child can play, and yet it places the world of music at your command, 

There are other pianos containing player mechanisms but the /WVER-PLAYER has patented 
features which enable you to control the effects and obtain natural expression. 


The /ANER-PLAYER gives you the advantages of the 
Transposing Device, the Miniature Keyboard, 
the Solo-Aid, the Key-Lock, the Wrist-Rest, and 
other exclusive and patented devices which make it easy 
for you not only to play but to express your individuality 
in the results you produce. 


If you desire to obtain not simply mechanical but 
artistic effects, you will find the /NNER-PLAYER the most 
efficient means you can use. It is so responsive to every 
impulse that every note is under your control— you can 
play the bold, strident passages or sound the softest tones 
with as much or as little emphasis as you choose. 


Many player mechanisms are guaranteed for only a year, others not at all— 

ut we give a written warranty for five years and our guarantee applies to both 

the piano and the /AWER-PLAYER device. This is an important point for you to 

consider because when you purchase one of these instruments, you are assured 
of having one that is durable in construction. 


Sign the coupon and mail it to us and we will send a richly illustrated catalog, and we 


will tell you of a dealer who can show you 
Te Cable Company Chicago: 


the instruments. 
You will be interested in seeing how Gentlemen: Please sendicatalog describing 
your /NNER-PLAYER Pianos. 


easily you can play and also in the terms on 
which you can buy. / 
Name 


Street and No. 


The (able Company 
[fucaga 


City. 
S.E.P. 209 
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Sone Brand Clothes 


Pi crease (patented) in all trousers. 
Designed and made in Chicago by 
ALFRED DECKER & COHN 
Distributed through the better clothiers. 
Portfolio “B” free She request. 


When investment 
opportunity knocks 


at your door— 


Where will your money be? 
Tied up in securities > 


Immediate sale might be impossible — 
Forced sale usually involves a loss. 


Funds deposited here 


are immediately available at any time 
without depreciation—are safe and 
earn a good income until the “ perma- 
nent” investment presents itself, 


and draw 4% interest compounded every 
six months. 
Our booklet “Banking by mail” explains 
our easy, simple plan. Safe and practical— 
no matter where you live. Write Dept. C. 
Commonwealth Trust Company 
| Capital, Surplus and Profits $2,900,000.00 
| Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| The OXYGEN Tooth Powder 


Prevents Decay 


Dentists advise its use. 
All Druggists, 25 Cents. 
, Trial Size Can and Booktet sent on 
: receipt of Five Cents. 
z Mc Keston & Robbins, 91-97 Fulton St, New York. 
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ie For years it has been understood (and, 
in fact, it is almost tradition) that when 


| | the iron and steel industries are prosperous 


| other departments of industry are fully 
| occupied. The reverse is equally true. 
| Since these trades in America have been so 
| largely consolidated in the United States 
| Steel Corporation, it has been considered 
sufficient, for the most part, to follow the 
earnings of that wonderfully well-managed 
company. Few will dispute that it gives 
the key to business conditions better than 


with which they have demonstrated general 
business conditions is proof of the value of 
trade barometers to a reasonable under- 

standing of conditions, present and future. 
| Still it is well also to note the country’s pig- 
iron production each month. 


weekly bank statement go hand in hand, 
and are waited for with keen interest by 
the successful financier. The former show, 


must reflect a decline in business and may 
often be a source of warning to the mind 


a whole, rather than any one city, particu- 
larly New York, as a speculative craze, or its 
reverse (extreme Stock Exchange dullness), 
would have such a tremendous influence 
upon the clearing-house sheet of that city 
that at times it might be most misleading. 

Political conditions, while not a barom- 
eter of trade, must not be ignored. Weare 
always dependent upon the wise conduct 


‘“bears’”’ in the stock market. 


Political Disturbances 


These facts merely suggest how closely 
| the financial fabric of the world is knitted 
| together, and how political conditions, for- 


& | eign and domestic, are signals to be read 
for youngmenand menwhostay young. & | 


* Different—yet dignified. Permanent ‘ 


with care. Even the President’s message, 
as it periodically approaches, is apt to 
cause a time of hesitation in stock-market 
affairs, for whether or not our Chief Execu- 
tive advises legislation detrimental to our 
large corporations is of vital interest. The 
| favorable effect of the reversal of the 
Landis decision in the Standard Oil case 


tendency of industrial stocks on account 


E | of pending tariff revision. 


The approach of the Presidential cam- 


i | paign is something to which even a tyro 


gives consideration. Its influence is so 
potent that the ever-sensitive stock market 


is at times guided by the preponderance of | 


wagers placed upon the election. 

English consols—the Government debt 
of Great Britain—are most excellent ba- 
rometers to follow in the matter of foreign 
| politics. The market price of these is most 
| sensitive to the possibility of international 


| complications, as was evidenced by the | 


effect of the recent injudicious utterances 
of the German Emperor. Unrest in India, 
the political situation in the Balkans, and 
_ such matters, all have a depressing effect 
| on the price of consols. 

| Monetary conditions already referred to 
_ here and there in the foregoing are, after 


all, of great importance. Money is the | 
representative in value of all things traded | 
in, and the scarcity of it does not tend to | 


| improve business conditions. Yet it must 


| not be forgotten that very low money rates | 
may indicate poor business and that we | 


may be far happier under reasonably stiff 


rates than when money, so to speak, is a | 


drug upon the market. High money rates, 
however, due to overspeculation, are not 


desirable, and the why and wherefore of | 


high or low interest rates must be the 
business of the student to ferret out. 
In this connection the Bank of England 
| money rate is of vital importance. Each 
week the Bank of England publishes a 
statement and makes an announcement as 
to the rate of discount at which it will han- 
dle first-class paper and notes, and this 
| practically fixes the discount rate through- 
| out Great Britain. Its influence is often 
| world-wide. 

Most directly associated with the mone- 
tary conditions is the rate of foreign ex- 
change. An ebb tide of gold is not well 
| relished by our bankers and stockbrokers. 
| It is often of vital importance to know 


i | whether the golden stream is likely to be | 


any other single corporation. Conse- | 
quently, the earnings of this concern are | 
well worth careful study. The exactness | 


The bank clearings and the New York | 


perhaps, better than anything else the | 
volume of business actually being carried | 
on. The gradual decline in these figures | 


sensitive to such things. It is better, how- | 
ever, to study the clearings of thecountryas | 


of our National Government. War clouds, | 
even although at first not involving our | 
own country, are naturally grist for the | 


| emphasizes this. Again, notethe hesitating | 


A 3-ply collar costs you just as much 
- a 4-ply, but it cannot be more 
than three-quarters as good. The 


ARROW 


is + sizes to the inch and 4 plies to the 


COLLAR 


Made only under the ARROW label. 


15c. each, 2 for 25c. In Canada 20c., 3 for 50c. + 


ARROW CUFFS 25c.a pair. In Canada 35c. a pair. 


Send for booklet ‘‘ Proper Dress.’’ Cluett, Peabody & Co., Makers of Cluett Shirts, 459 River St. | Troy,. 


N winter it ist 


Neither is it necessary, 
can get an 


The shoe here shown, No. 1119, is made heavy enough for any kind of weather but still has 
dressy appearance demanded of a shoe that is worn with frock coat, Tuxedo or dress suit. It has 
vamp, dull top, single sole and welt, extension edge and regular heel. The Corliss last, on whi 
has a broad enough toe to be comfortable without looking clumsy. It possesses the long-wea 
keeping qualities for which the American Gentleman Shoe is noted. 

Send today for a free copy of our beautiful booklet illustrating many styles of © 
the American Gentleman Shoe. Just off the press — more beautiful than ever. 


HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE COMPANY, 
St. Louis— Boston 


American Gentleman Shoe 


that will be dressy and stylish without sacrificing weight and protect! 


change from a ne! 
shoe that you have be 
wearing all day, to a dis 


shoe that is lighter in i? 
or » 


1 


hs 
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The New, Compact, $ 


Portable, Standard, 15 


Visible- Writing Typewriter 


_ Simple, strong, serviceable, compact, 
portable = meets oll requirements at the 
remarkable price of §15. 


Standard two-hand keyboard, prints 
84 characters, same size and style as 
big machines, takes same-width paper, 
writes 80 words a cinute. 


Joes Work Equal to Best $100 Machines 


You never had a chance like this before. The 
unior Typewriter is the first practical, portable, 
tandard keyboard, serviceable typewriter ever 
old at a price within the reach of all. 

For only $15 you can get this Junior Typewriter, 
vhich does everything you would want the most 
xpensive machines to do, as easily, quickly and 
ieatly as you desire. So compact that it may be 
arried about in pocket or suitcase or slipped into 
‘esk drawer— yet big enough for every use. 


Standard Keyboard 
vith 28 keys operated with both hands, printing 84 
haracters—same as $100 machines. 


Same Size and Style of Type 
nd anylanguage you want. Writes singleor double 
pace. Takes all sizes of paper up to 9 inches wide. 


Speed 80 Words a Minute 
vhich is much faster than the average person oper- 
‘tes any typewriter. Writing always in sight. 


Built Entirely of Hardened Steel 
Jurable, made to stand severe usage. Every part 
horoughly tested before leaving factory. Guar- 
nteed for one year. Could not be better made 
‘t any price. 


| Let Us Send You 
| One On Approval . 


eal your order for a Junior to-day, with money order or 
raft for $15, and it will be shipped you express prepaid. 
foney back if you do not find it everything we claim for 
i, If you'd like to know more about the Junior before 
tdering WRITE TO-DAY FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET. 


| JUNIOR TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
| 31 Broadway, Dept. 21 New York City 


| ACTIVE REPRESENTATIVES WANTED in 
_ every locality to sell the Junior.” Hustlers 
earn big money. Write today for particulars, 


with their trust funds which net 4% 
‘to 5%4%. If you are not already famil- 

iar with this class of securities, send 
for our book, ‘‘ Bonds and How to 
Buy Yhem.” It gives you just the 
facts ubout investments everyone 
should know. 


This book and our selected list of 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
should be in the hands of everyone 
who has money to invest. 


Both sent free on request. 


{OTIS x» HOUGH | 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
200 CUYAHOGA BLDG. 


CLEVELAND. 


ianos at Usa Prices! 


The world’s largest music house 


LYON & HEALY 


j1ounces a Clearing Sale of Pianos, owing 
tithe Re-building of their warerooms. 
‘arly one thousand fine instruments are 
2red without reserve until all are sold. 
, this stock are a number of Steinway, W eber, 
| & Healy and Washburn instruments. Also 
i and second-hand pianos of almost all well-known 
ses. Prices, $120, $140, $150, $165, $190, $200 
a upwards. This is an opportunity that will not 
faragain. Lyon & Healy must reduce their stock 
nce to facilitate Re- building. 

LN & HEALY, 32 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 


Pianos Shipped Everywhere. Freight costs very litte. 


GENT 


= —= ——————— 


The latest, most useful 
quick selling novelty ever 
put out is our 


2-PIECE 


consists of Seael knife and fork with polished wood 
; es, brass riveted, sliding each into the other, as 
wn, , avery working ait bay ys one at sight. Get it 
Thebes S new. Write today for special proposition. 
‘HOMAS MFG. CO.,17 Barney Block, Dayton, O. 
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toward or from our shores. A shipment of 
five millions of gold reduces our own cir- 
culating medium to just that extent. 
Besides all this, the yearly gold production 
of the world, which is constantly upon the 
increase, is having an effect puzzling to the 
best students of economics. 

Even the tide of immigration cannot be 
disregarded by the careful student. Thou- 
sands of immigrants, arriving at Ellis 
Island, for instance, indicate good condi- 
tions here and a prospect of work in the 
land of plenty. 

All these matters are intimately bound 
up with what are known as “‘swings’”’ from 
good to bad times, and the reverse. No 
one questions that the business of every 
nation experiences alternate periods of 
good times and inflated prices, and then 
hard times, accompanied by falling values. 
By comparison with previous cycles it is 
possible to determine, with a measurable 
degree of certainty, at about what point in 
one of these ‘‘swings’’ we happen to be. 
If we have passed the point of conservative 
values, and the swing of the pendulum is 
far out from the perpendicular, remember 
that in its backward swing it will go just 
that far in the contrary direction. 

When all is said, bear in mind that no 
country can be really prosperous unless n 
is progressive. No nation stands still; 
either goes forward or backward. ‘the 
normal demands of the United States with- 
out new construction would not keep our 
vast number of new citizens busy. People 
do not emigrate to countries that are not 
progressing. We must, by building new 
lines of railroads and developing a thou- 
sand and one other industries, make this 
country worth while to the newcomer. 
And upon all such things our flush and 
boom times are dependent. Many men, 
therefore, watch with interest the building 
permits, whether they are on the increase 
or decrease. 

Do not forget the well-established fact 
that Wall Street always builds on the 
future; it cares little for what is past. A 
change in security values is always desir- 
able; it makes but little difference which 
way to the professional trader, if he can, 
with accuracy, predetermine the trend of 
prices so as to permit him to act before the 
public does. The professional trader is one 
who studies all the conditions herein enu- 
merated, and weighs them carefully before 
determining the prudence or imprudence 
of trading, and the successful investor or 
speculator cannot do justice to the matter 
and loiter away his hours in idleness. He 
must read, study and think, and with 
intelligence. 

If all this has suggested a more careful 
and less haphazard method of placing 
money at interest or for speculative return, 
so that due consideration shall be given to 
the multitude of things proper to consider, 
the attempt to indicate the influences that 
affect prices will not have been in vain. 


A MOTHER IN 
ISRAEL 


(Continued from Page 7) 


little imp, William Dean, was trailing 
round in a sheet, shouting: ‘I’ ‘ma ghost! 
I’m a ghost!’ perfectly happy.” 

“T hope she likes having her sheets 
trailed about that way,” sniffed the 
Doctor’s wife, still unappeased. 

‘““Oh—she; she’s superior to such 
trifles. She said complacently that she 
liked to have them cultivating a nearness 
to the spiritual; she wanted them to feel 
just as much at home in that ‘ sphere’ as 
in this; and when I hinted at nerves she 
said she was particularly anxious they 
shouldn’t contract what she called ‘fear- 
thoughts.’ I bet, if she had another, she’d 
name it William James. But they haven’t 
a nerve in their bodies; they’re alive all 
over, life’s so interesting. I think, on the 
whole, they are the best amused children 
I know. Just compare them with Mrs. 
Montgomery-Hunt’s; she won’t let her 
darlings read the Arabian Nights—for 
fear of its making them nervous; and 
won’t let them be read to at night — for 
fear of exciting their brains. Those children 
see ghosts, all right.” 

“Oh, well—I don't think she need worry 
about their brains,” said Mrs. Lansing 
with sweet inconsistency. 

“No,” grumbled the Doctor, ‘she 
needn’t. Why, imagining is just half the 
fun of living; any norma! child will invent 
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ya Sree ‘Man nd Woman in this countrys 


FINE, sheer, lisle-like hose made from the best Ad 
staple yam. We begin at the top—two ply all thew 
and wind up at the heel and toe with an extra kink. . 
woyen at these vital points where ordinary hose gives 
CEOS LE that the dye will not fade or crogle 


| MEN'S and WOMEN'S lisle-like hose (Black, Tag 
SIX PAIRS, GUARANTEED SIX MONT 


MEN'S and WOMEN’S Pure Silk Lisle (for formal oceasions), Men's in Bla PNavy Blue, Burgundy, 
Green and Purple. WOMEN'S in Black, White, Tan, Ox Blood, Copenha een, Heliotrope, Purple, 
Pink and Sky Blue with interlaced garter splicing, SIX PAIRS, GUARANTEED SIX MONTHS, $3.00. 


To make you better acquainted with "Knotair" and to prove the 
sale of this high grade hose, we make you the following 


i Special Introductory Offer. Good Only for 30 Days From This Dat 


Clip off the attached coupon, mail it to-day with remittance 
(any convenient ,way) of 25c, and we will send you prepaid one 
sample pair of men’s or women’s lisle-like hose (pure silk-lisle 
35c) with the privilege that, after you have examined the hose and 
are pleased with them, you can have the balance of five pairs for 
$1.75 (pure silk’ lisle $2.65) together with the guarantee that 

» these six pairs will wear you six months without darning. 


GUARANTEE GOES WITH EVERY SIX PAIRS 


You ‘roald pay 25c per pair for any ae stocking, 
| therefore: you take absolutely no risk in purchasing a sample 
pair of "Knotair" for 25c (the mere cost of the yam and the 
postage, without guarantee) and if, after wearing the hose, you 
decide that you do not care forthe additional five pairs, you shall 
have had your money’s worth, and more. On the other 
cnc if you are dissatisfied with the he. they can be returned and you 
can Ne. your money back, providing, of course, the hose are not worn. 


It doesn’t pay us to break a box of six pairs and sell you one 

e cost of the yarn and the postage, but we are willing to 

risk, knowing that if 'we get a sample pair on your feet, 
so pleased with them that you will write us to 

e Temaining five pairs with the Guarantee. A qv 


d size, color and remittance according to the - 
esired. Send for booklet "Knotair Kinks"—it 
u all about "Knotair," the Guaranteed 
of ee Pell S = REE. ae 


Money Makers 


For Live Manse 


That’s what we have for you in our 
beautiful new line of catchy show cards 
and pee tickets. Our clever phrases 
and pleasing color combinations turn 
lookers into purchasers and stimu- 
late trade because they sell goods. 


=a Display Cards for Spring 


Prepare xow for Easter decorating. 
Write on your business stationery. 


and we will forward package of 16 hand- 
~ Send 25¢: some designs, all different, and deduct ff} 
MM price from your first regular order. Do it now. 
Few “live wire” agents wanted, 


Chas. E. wae Inc., newer... y 


‘*Beauty and grace from no 


condition rise ; 


Use Pears’, sweet maid, 


there all the secret lies.’ 


Sold everywhere. 


Our new booklet describing the history of this bank, extending sver a period of more 
than 40 years, will be sent free to any address on request. Depositors in all parts of 
the world have for years found our system of Banking by Mail simple in operation 
ime safe and pare in Bier) festa Wyle toaey for Booklet “M.” 
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UTS “T020" STREET, 
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NEW YORK 


To Expand Our Fast-Growing 
Mail Order Business 


$1.00 


We offer this dainty two-piece 
COMBINATION GARMENT 


at the unequalled low price of 


No. P250 — No. P251 
Corset Corset 
Cover and Cover and 
Drawers Sere 
(Open Only) 
Jor Sor 
$1. aN $ .00 
Postage oY Postage 
Paid Pai 


Sizes 
32 to 44 


Bust Bust 
Measure Measure 
Send Send 
Your Your 
Order Order 
Today Today 
This This 
Combi- Combi- 
nation nation 
Garment Garment 
Retails for Retails for 
$1.50 $1.50 
Our Our 
Introduction Introduction 
Price Price 
$1.00 $1.00 
Postage Postage 
Paid Paid 


Not more than two of each 
style garment to a customer. 


These combinations give that trim, smooth fit to 
the outer garments and produce the effect of the 
prevailing fashion — slenderness of figure. 


They are made of fine Nainsook. Corset cover has 
trimming of Val lace insertion, beading and ribbon 
and two beautiful embroidery medallions. Neck and 
armholes are edged with lace. Skirt or drawer has 
fine lawn ruffle with Val lace edging. Garments are 
finished at waist with embroidery beading and wash 
ribbon. Made in two styles: Corset cover with skirt, 
and corset cover with drawer (open only) sizes 32 to 
44 bust measure. 


OUR GUARANTEE 
If you are not perfectly satisfied with the garments we 
send you, we want you to return them tous immediately 


and we will promptly and cheerfully refund your money. 
YOU TAKE NO RISK 


° . ° 
For ThirtyYears Recognized Leaders of Fashion 
Our mail brings us daily thousands of orders from our customers, and 
they all request us to send them our general catalogue. This great 
and widespread demand has induced us to issue a catalogue of our 
establishment, and it affords us great pleasure to announce that the 
first edition containing the latest and most fashionable creations in 
every line of ladies’ apparel is now being printed. 
We want to bring to every lady’s home, /ree of charge, 


—OUR ENTIRE STORE — 
THE FASHION CENTER OF THE WORLD 


by presenting, FREE, a copy of this most elaborate and exquisite 
catalogue. It will enable you to do your shopping at your leisure 
Srom the very heart of New York's Fashion Center—without ex- 
pense — without risk, and at prices unparalleled, the same as if 
you were personally visiting our store. 

No matter where and what you purchase, it will be to your ma- 
terial interest to possess a copy of this catalogue. 


Do not fail to write today for your 
FREE copy of our Fashion Catalogue. 
Examine our styles, quality and prices before you order else- 
where. We guarantee satisfaction. Any article not perfectly 
satisfactory in every respect, we want returned to us imme- 


diately, and we will promptly and cheerfully refund the money. 
YOU TAKE NO RISK. 


We Pay Expressage and Postage 
SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY. ADDRESS DEPT, M: P. 


~ 30 Years Leaders ff of tashion 


SJUMBSOM. TCL NEW YORK. 
CIE IL ESOL IE ELE ET EE 


We have no agents. 
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a spook, if it’s not provided. And there’s 
another thing,’’ he continued—‘‘ you never 
see the Hannay children onthe street. They 
live in one grand, sweet song of adventure, 
and their mother is the leader of the orches- 
tra. I believe if she failed to hatch out 
a new scheme each week they’d be disap- 
pointed; I know J should.” 

“Oh, you—you encourage her,” laughed 
his wife helplessly. 

“Well—I’d rather pay her rent than 
have them move away,’ confessed the 
Doctor. 

He felt that he had a foretaste of what 
this calamity would mean to him, in the 
next few weeks, during which a singular 
languor appeared to envelop the house of 
Hannay. And when, at the end of amonth, 
a sudden pall of silence fell upon the place, 
the Doctor began to fear the worst had hap- 
pened and they had moved away, Arablike, 
in the darkness. i 

“Oh, it’s just because the children are 
at school,’ Mrs. Lansing reassured him. 
“The schools opened this week.” 

“That doesn’t account for Mrs. Han- 
nay,” said the Doctor gloomily. 

His wife laughed, but in the afternoon, 
impelled by what she chose to nominate 
as the Doctor’s curiosity, she strolled 
over; and for a paralyzed moment she 
saw all her husband’s prophecies fulfilled 
on the opening of the Hannay door to her 
by a white-aproned, trim maid-servant. 
She assured Mrs. Lansing, however, that 
the Hannays were still in possession—only 
they were all out. Three successive calls 
produced the same information. Then Mrs. 
Lansing withdrew into the dignity of pride. 

“You can go, if you choose to display 
your curiosity,’ she said witheringly to 
her husband, when he proposed a visit; 
and for once the Doctor, guilty in the con- 
scious possession of the trait ascribed him, 
stoically suffered a congestion of it for 
several days. 

It was Mrs. Hannay herself who merci- 
fully came to his relief before the attack 
had become either chronic or fatal. At 
least the servant announced her as Mrs. 
Hannay; neither the Doctor nor his wife 
could have identified her offhand, as they 
stared open-eyed—and all but open- 
mouthed—at the erect, handsome, tailor- 
clad figure which walked into the lamplight 
and extended hands—kid-gloved—to them. 

“T suppose I ought to apologize for not 
coming before,” said Mrs. Hannay, and 
even her voice seemed to have undergone 
a subtle change to match her costume, 
“but the truth is, a business woman hasn’t 
any time to make calls, any more than a 
business man.” 

““A—business woman?” faltered Mrs. 
Lansing. 

“Yes,” repeated Mrs. Hannay with 
tranquil emphasis, ‘‘a business woman, or 
perhaps I ought to say a professional one. 
You didn’t know I’d gone into the library 
business? Well, I have—assistant librarian. 
It came about like a Providence, just when 
I was wondering what I should do with 
myself. I happened in to exchange some 
books just after the assistant was taken 
ill, and the librarian asked me if I knew 
any capable young man who could sub- 
stitute. It came across me in a flash that I 
was as capable as any one, and I said: 
‘Yes, myself.’ The librarian was taken 
aback at first, said they’d always had a 
man; and I told him then ’twould be a 
good thing to have a woman for a change; 
and he asked about my qualifications, and 
I told him I’d read pretty near every book 
in the library (he knew that was true, too). 
He stuck it out and I stuck it out, and so,” 
wound up Mrs. Hannay tranquilly, ‘I got 
the place.”’ 

“YT don’t wonder you did,” breathed 
Mrs. Lansing. 

“Oh, you can get pretty much anything 
in this world if you make up your mind to, 
and I just set my heart on that library 
position harder than I’d ever set it on 
anything before. It was funny, too, be- 
cause, up till that moment, such an idea 
never crossed my mind,” admitted Mrs. 
Hannay thoughtfully. ‘‘Well, I haven’t 
been there a month yet, but that librarian 
would hate worse to see me go than I would 
to go. But I’m not going,”’ she spoke with 
energy. ‘I’m qualifying nights and days 
and Sundays; I’m learnin’ the system and 
typewriting and stenography, in evening 
classes; I'll be the head of that library 
yet; the present one wants to go to a 
larger city. I see a lot of things to im- 
prove there; but that isn’t all—I see a lot 
of things to improve all over the city, since 
I went there. That library is just the 


cornerstone of this whole town; it con- 


nects with the schools, and they connect 


with everything else. I’m working to get 
on the school board; and I’m goin’ to 
get on the board of health, too, sooner or 
later. I’m going in for clean streets, and 
clean water, and pure food, and play- 
grounds, and juvenile courts, and no 
saloons, and a clean city generally. By 
the time my children are grown up we'll 
have a city fit for them to live in. There’s 
an amount of graft—right there in the 
library and the schools! And to think 
that, with all this goin’ on, and seven souls 
to answer for, I never found it out till now! 
But that comes of being a parasite; I’ve 
been nothin’ else all my life long, and I 
was headin’ to make parasites of every one 
of those children!”’ She spoke sternly. 

“But I’ve put an end to all that,” 
said that lady with decision. ‘I’m paying 
for a first-class, responsible maid—I can 
afford to, now I’m earning my bread—and 
the children are all at school—doin’ well, 
too; not one of them’s dull.” 

“No, I should think not,” interpolated 
the Doctor. 

“Tve had every one of them choose a 
profession, Henry James wanted to be 
a circus-rider—same as every boy does; 
but he’s goin’ to study law; ‘that’ll come 
pretty near it’—her firm lips relaxed a 
trifle. ‘‘ William Dean has leanin’s toward 
experiments, he’ll make a doctor; they’re 
both ways of servin’ your fellow-man, even 
if they’re uncertain ones. Samuel Clemens 
is for the ministry, he likes to talk; and 
Rudyard’s going to devote himself to 
social service.” 

““Goodness! why, he’s only seven!” ex- 
claimed the Doctor’s wife. 

“Well, he’s able to think already,” re- 
turned his parent placidly. ‘‘I don’t care 
if they do change their minds later; I 
expect some of them will, but I want them 
to have some minds to change, Elizabeth 
Stuart’s goin’ to take up scientific poultry- 
raisin’; she’s crazy about chickens.”’ 

“Oh, the girls, too!” faintly exclaimed 
Mrs. Lansing. 

Mrs. Hannay looked at her—more in 
pity than in scorn. 

“TI don’t myself see that a female flea’s 
any less a flea for not bein’ a male one, and 
the female mosquito’s the one that does the 
bitin’,” she observed. ‘The Lord’s given 
Elizabeth Stuart, Mary Wilkins and 
Marcella Humphry a brain, and just as 
many hands and eyes as their brothers; 
and so long’s He has, I take it He means 
‘em to use them. J do, anyhow. It’s 
awful enough to think that I’ve been 
livin’ on the toil of others all my life— 
without there bein’ seven more to come 
after me. Mary Witkins,”’ she resumed 
firmly, ‘‘has a turn for the stage; I think 
that’s as useful and honorable as any 
other business, and I shall give her the 
trainin’ for it. I’d like to go on the stage 
myself,” she added ruminatingly. ‘‘Mar- 
cella Humphry thinks she wants to be a 
trolley-car driver. 
good and holy reason why a woman 
shouldn’t be a trolley-car driver if she 
wants to. They can be anything decent 
they like,” she concluded with emphasis, 
“except a parasite. And now I’ve got to 
rush home.”’ She rose with a businesslike 
air and the Doctor opened the door for her. 

“Then,” he said teasingly, yet rather 
wistfully, ‘‘it’s all over—all our good 
times —the Fletcherizing — Kneipping — 
Simple-Lifeing—raising the dead—all of 
ite 


Mrs. Hannay’s really fine eyes rested a 
moment on his, as she paused on the 
threshold; in their twinkle a whole future 
Mrs. Hannay stood revealed. 

“Doctor, you know what happens when 
there’s a vacuum in Nature?” 

“Yes,” said the Doctor, ‘‘it gets filled.” 

“Just exactly!’’ emphasized Mrs. Han- 
nay; and with another twinkle she stepped 
into the night. 

The Doctor, returning to the study, 
brought down his hand upon the table 
with a force which made his wife jump. 

“Tt’s great! It’s immense! What did 
I tell you? She’s the ship that’s found 
herself. She'll be on every board in this 
town within a year—and probably mayor 
in five. I dare say she'll run for the 
Presidency in ten. And I don’t know 
any ‘sacred and holy reason’ why she 
shouldn’t.”” Then he paused a moment 
and chuckled. ‘As for her vacuum- 
theory, I wonder if ey 

“T wonder if—too,’ 
promptly. 

Then they both laughed. 


said his wife 


I don’t myself see any - 
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Hats for Me 


The Knapp-Felt shape 
for Spring are exclusiy 
C & K designs modeled c¢ 
lines which will harmoni: 
properly with the lighter ay 
parel of the season. Tl 
variety of styles affords a 
opportunity for individu, 
selection which, combine 
with the superb quality an 
steadfast Cronap dye, forn 
the most satisfactory soh 
tion of the hat problem f 
discriminating men—tho: 
for whom the best is nor 
too good. Z 


Knapp-Felt DeLuxe hats are Six Dolla 
Knapp-Felts are Four Dollars, everywher 


Your newspaper probably has the advertis 
ment of a hatter who sells Knapp-Felts. | 
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Write for THE HATMAN. = | 
THE CROFUT & KNAPP Cc 
840 Broadway, New York 
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Poultry Secrets Disclosed 


Is this cock properly held ? “Poultry 
Secrets” tells you how to carry fowls, 
and scores of secrets far more impor- 
tant and hitherto unrevealed, 


Dr. Woods’ Egg Food Secret 


| Dr. P. T. Woods authorizes the publication of 
! his system for producing large quantities of sterile 
eggs for market. Every poultryman who raises 
eggs for market must know Dr. Woods’ method 
to be up with the times, and every householder who 
| supplies only his or her own table will appreciate 
| an increased quantity of the highest quality: eggs 
for table use. 


Secret of Fertile Eggs 


Boyer’s secret of securing fertile eggs by alter- 
nating males we believe is worth $100 to any big 
producer of eggs for hatching, either for his own 
incubators or selling to others for fancy stock. 
It is something new, and the diagrammatic illus- 
tration furnished by Mr. Boyer makes the matter so 
plain that the novice can easily understand it. This 
system is already practiced or about to be intro- 
duced in many of the largest plants in the country. 


Selecting the Laying Hens 


Since the production of eggs is the very basis of 

the poultry industry, the ability to tell the laying 

_ hens in the flock quickly, without the aid of trap 

nests, will put dollars in your pocket. Do not keep 
on feeding the robber hens. 


provided it is practical and valuable. 


value of its contents. 


girls. 


Hereis enoughegg producing green 

Sor 00 hens. Grownin Fanu- 
“Bry it costs five (5) cents. Poultry 
ts explains this secret and 


Many others. 


that the great successes have been built. 
sands of dollars. They will cost YOU only a trifle and a few minutes to write us. 


How We Obtained These Secrets 


Michael K. Boyer, our poultry editor, has had exceptional opportunities 
and the closest friendship with poultrymen all over the country. 
freely told him many of their most jealously treasured secrets, many others we 
have bought, and this scattered material, together with several of Mr. Boyer’s 
own valued methods, has now been collected in book form. 
clearly understood that every secret printed has been obtained in an honorable way. 


Here are a few more of the Secrets: 
1 Secret of the Philo System. 


- 2 Woods’ secret of laying food. 


3 Proctor’s salt secret. 
4 Mendel’s chart of heredity. 
5 Truslow’s secret of high prices for ducks. 
6 Hunter’s secret of success. 
7 Gowell’s fattening secret. 
8 Bumham’s system of mating fowls. 
9 Brackenburg’s secret of scalded oats. 
10 Secret recipes for chick feed; practically the same food as 
is now sold on the market at a high rate. 
11 Secret of 200 eggs per hen per year. 
12 Woods’ secret of saving weak incubator chicks. 
13 Secret of telling age of poultry. 
14 Secret of preserving eggs — the only safe way. 
15 Secret of celery fed broilers. 
16 Secret of fattening turkeys. 
17 Incubator secrets. 
18 Broody hen secrets. 
19 An exposure of the methods employed by some fanciers 
to kill the fertility of hatching eggs. 


There are Scores of Others 


departments are ably conducted and widely quoted. 
than three million readers. 


a medical or trashy advertisement in it. 


for 5 years, 


Of course we cannot go to the length of saying that all the information in the book is new to every one. 
there is nothing new under the sun, and the Egyptians were hatching eggs by aftificial heat centuries ago; but we do say 
that to the great majority of poultrymen these secrets are absolutely unknown. | 


We Will Pay $10.00 For Any Secret Not in the Book 


If it is something both good and new, a check for Ten Dollars will be sent at once. 
In submitting secrets address all communications to the 


E OFFER to all poultry raisers the essential knowledge and secret 
methods of many of the most successful poultrymen of America. 
tule these secrets have been guarded with extreme care, for it ison them 
They have cost years of labor and thou- 


Asa 


They have 


It must be 


I. K. Felch’s Mating Secret 


Many years ago Mr. Felch, one of the best 
known figures in the poultry world, published 
his breeding chart, but later, realizing its great 
importance and value to him, he withdrew it 
and kept the information for himself. He has 
now given Mr. Boyer permission to use this 
system and it is included in this book. 


The Secret of Feed at 15 
Cents a Bushel 


An enterprising poultryman has been adver- 
tising this secret for $5.00 and pledging those 
who buy it not to disclose it to any one else; it 
has, however, long been known to a few 
poultrymen, Mr. Boyer among them, and the 
method is fully explained in ‘‘Poultry Secrets.” 


So-Called “Systems” Explained 


A number of ‘‘systems’’ and secret recipes 
have been and still» are sold at high prices. 
Some are good, but not new; some are new, 
but of little value. Some are worth the money 
paid for them. Poultry Secrets gives the facts. 


It is said 


Poultry Department of Farm Journal 


Farm Journal for thirty years has conducted a poultry department known the country over for the ability of its editors and the 
Besides this strong section, which of itself makes the paper valuable to every chicken owner, its other 
It is the standard farm and home paper of the country, with already more 
It is clean, bright, intensely practical; boiled down; cream, not skim-milk. 
contributors know what they are talking about, and can quit when they have said it. 
trucker, farmer, villager, suburbanite, the women folks, the boys and 


Its editors and 
It is for the gardener, fruit man, stockman, 


x Cut out along dotted line, fill in and mail to-day 
It is illustrated and well printed on good paper. It has not {ie So ee ia a eck ea Se 
Its more than half million ' Mark X beside offer you accept **° 
subscribers pay five and ten years ahead—a very remarkable fact. 1 FARM JOURNAL, 1058 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
E ze a GENTLEMEN :— Enclosed find — 
Wewill send youacopy of “Poultry ; | 0 for a copy of “ Poultry Secrets” and sub- 
Secrets” and FARM JOURNAL - e scription to Farm Journal for 5 years. 
o for a copy of ‘‘ Poultry Secrets’’ and sub- 
both for only e " 50c scription to Farm Journal for 2 years. 
”? I 
Or FARM JOURNAL 2 yearsand “Poultry Secrets” for 50c | . 
r] ame 
‘ 
t 
. Address 
: No letter necessary. Just write name and address and mail. 
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These shoes of steel, 
with leather uppers, 
are the most won- 
derful working 
shoes in exist- 
ence, 

So economical 


Pat. Dec. 
4, 1906. 
Others pending, 


FREE 


Write today for 
Book, ‘*The Sole 


that one pair of Steel,” or order a 
will outlast three Pa ORE MSS 


to six pairs of all-leather shoes—saving $5 to $10 of 
your shoe money ina year. 

So absolutely waterproof that you can work in mud 
and slush without getting wet feet and consequent 
colds and rheumatism. 

So ight and restful that your feet never ache or 
blister or swell. So shapely they cannot cause corns. 
And they cost less than leather shoes. 


How Steel Shoes Are Made 


The soles and an inch above the soles are stamped out 
of a special light, thin, rust-resisting steel. One piece 
of steel from toe to heel / Thesoles are protected from 
wear by adjustable steel rivets, which give a firm foot- 
ing. Rivets can easily be replaced when partly worn 
off. Fifty extra rivets cost only 30 cents, and will keep 
your shoes in good repair for at least two years. No 
other repairs are ever necessary. 

The uppers are made of the very best quality of soft 
pliable, waterproof leather, riveted fo the steel and 
reinforced where wear is greatest. 

Steel Shoes never go to the shop for repairs! 

The rigid steel soles prevent the shoes from warping 
and twisting out of shape. 

Steel Shoes have thick, springy, Hair Insoles, which 
add to ease of walking —absorb perspiration and odors. 

Insoles easily removed, cleaned and dried each night. 


Wear “‘Steels’’— Save Doctors’ Bills 


All classes of workingmen can avoid colds, rheumatism, stiffness, 
blistered, sore and aching feet by wearing Steel Shoes. They 
keep the feet dry, warm and comfortable zder all circumstances. 
The saving in medicine and doctors’ bills will pay for Steel Shoes 
Many times over. Water cannot saturate ‘‘ Steels.’’ 


Steel Shoes Give Most for the Money 
Sizes 5 to 12—6 in., 9 in., 12 in. and 16 in. high 


Steel Shoes, 6 inches high, $2.50 a pair, are better than the best 
all-leather $3.50 shoes. 

Steel Shoes, 6 inches high, extra grade of leather, $3.00, excel 
any $4.50 all-leather shoes. 

Steel Shoes, 9 inches high, $3.50 a pair, are better than the best 
all-leather $5.00 shoes. 

Steel Shoes, 12 inches high, $5.00 a pair, are better than the best 
all-leather $6.00 shoes. 

Steel Shoes, 16 inches high, $6.00 a pair, are better than the best 
all-leather shoes regardless of cost. 


One Pair of ‘‘Steels’’ Will Outwear 3 to 6 
Pairs of Leather Shoes 


The comfort of Steel Shoes is remarkable. Their economy is 
simply astounding! Practically a/Z the wear comes on the rivets 
in the do¢¢omzs and the rivets can be replaced very easily. Don’t 
sweat your feet in rubber boots or torture them in rough, hard, twisted, 
shapeless leather shoes. Order Steel Shoes today. Sizes, 5 to 12, 


Steel Shoe Satisfaction or Money Back 


We strongly recommend the 6-inch high at $3 per pair, or 9-inch 
at $3.50, as they give the best satisfaction for general service. 

In ordering, state size shoe you wear. Enclose $3 for 6-inch 
size, and the best and most comfortable working shoes you ever 
wore will promptly be shipped to you. Your money refunded 
without delay if you are not delighted when you see the Steel 
Shoes. Send today! 


STEEL SHOE CO., Dept. 63, Racine, Wis. 


Canadian Branch 
Toronto, Canada 


Why It Pays to Buy Sea Lion #7 
Leather Belting 


First cost and maintenance cost of belts 
are two very different things. That’s 
why you save money getting Sea Lion 
Belting. It costs you a trifle more to 
begin with, but it lasts enough Jonger 
to morethan makeup for theinitial cost. 
If you require a belt that will stand live 
steam, water conditions such as leaking 
roofs, bursting pipes or flooded wheel 
pits and the trying humidity of a warm 
climate—in fact any of the conditions that 
so quickly knock out an ordinary belt— 


SEA LION 


Guaranteed Waterproof 


Leather Belting 


Is the only &ind you can afford to buy. 
We cut it from the choicest oak tanned hides 
on the market—using only center stock. Every 
process in the making is done with utmost thor- 
oughness and care. The laps are joined by our 
Own process of cement under 3,000 lbs. hydraulic 
Pressure to the square inch, so that you could tear 
a the leather sooner than separate the joints by any 
; tensile strain. We sell it under a guarantee 
equally as liberal to the user as we place on our Oak 
Tanned Reliance Leather Belting, and that means 
every foot is guaranteed and that we will repair 
or replace any belt defective in stock or workman- 
ship; and in addition to, the above we guarantee 
the laps against opening up on account of either 
water or steam. We are also manufacturers of 
Reliance, Sterling, Imperialand 
Dynamo brands of belting — 
which are just as good value 
for different purposes. Write 
us about your belt needs. & 
We will advise you and send 
you a book on belting. 
Chicago Belting Co., 
14So. Green St., Chicago 
Branches—New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, Portland, Ore. 


CAN'T YOU WRITE WELL? 


Then fill out $1.00 worth of my Patented Pen Practice 
Sheets (either slant, medial or vertical) and if not materially 
benefited, return all to me and get your $1.00 back at once. 

WALTER THOMSON, Box 55, FARGO, N. D. 
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H. 8. HILL, 32-84 Columbian Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


with an ingenuity that was fairly diabolical. 
And even now, the amiable robber, for all 
his childlike candor, evidently proposed to 
keep the whip-hand. 

“Of course,’ Jones had explained, ‘‘I 
have four million dollars in gold; but 
there’s no use handing that all over. You 
just certify my check for a million dollars. 
With that I will buy a million dollars’ 
worth of Business National stock. I’ll 
bring that stock to the Primary National, 
and you make me a loan of eight hundred 
thousand. That will leave a deficit of two 
hundred thousand, which I will make good 
by depositing that much gold.” 

Now it was perfectly clear to Rector that 
the moment he certified the robber’s check 
he would be absolutely committed; that 
act would make him irrevocably a fellow- 
robber. But President Carter would be 
home within ten days; he must do some- 
thing. Jones offered him only two courses: 
to confess to President Carter and get 
kicked out, or to hand himself over, bound 
and gagged, so to speak, to the Prosperity 
Company. For some time Rector had 
been meditating a third course. 

He pondered upon it that evening, and 
was far from downcast. He was thirty- 
six—getting old; sliding toward the sere 
and yellow. The bachelor apartment was 
empty of everything except furniture. He 
imagined there a fair and gracious figure, a 
sweet and fond companion, lovingly minis- 
tering to him, eager to anticipate his wishes. 
He dreamed pleasantly. 

Not as a desperate, defeated man, but 
with a warm heart, he walked through the 
park the next afternoon. Turning the 
shoulder of rock he saw that she was there 
ahead of him and had preémpted their 
bench, It was a lovely day, and the girl on 
the bench, in her simple skirt, white shirt- 
waist and sailor hat, seemed to belong to 
it. A single red rosebud was pinned to her 
shirtwaist. She was whiling away the 
time with a sketchbook and pencil, but she 
saw him almost at once and smiled, gather- 
ing in her skirt to make a place for him. 
He spoke very gravely. 

“T’ve come to the turning point, Alice,” 
he said. ‘‘ President Carter will be home 
soon. I must take my stand on one side or 
the other. You see, I had marked out a 
course for myself and never dreamed but I 
should follow it. I was succeeding in it, 
too, as you know—until you stepped in. 
Now all that is cut off.” 

“Yes. It’s been hard for you,” she mur- 
mured quickly, looking up with friendly 


eyes. “‘I understand that better than Ben 
does. He’s truly a great man, for he isn’t 
afraid. But he doesn’t allow for other 


people’s fears. Yet—you’ve thought it all 
over: what this other means; the splendid 
opportunity; the good you may do?” She 
urged it eagerly. 

“Tye thought it over,” he replied 
gravely. ‘‘There are very great difficulties, 
Alice—immense difficulties.” f 

That seemed to disappoint her. She 


| sketched a moment in silence; then spoke 


lower: ‘Do you see that man and boy on 
the bench across the roadway a little way 
to the right?” 

He had not, in fact, noticed them, but he 
now saw that she was sketching them. The 
man was scrubby-bearded, shabby, narrow- 
shouldered, foreign-looking. A boy of four 
or five huddled at his knee. 

“No doubt a workman out of work,” 
said Alice in the lower tone. ‘‘Every one 
sees them nowadays. Every one says, 
‘Isn’t it too bad!’ But nobody will try to 
change it. Every one says, ‘Oh, you can’t 
change it; it’s always been so; to change 
it would be too difficult!’ But now comes 
a ‘little company of poor men’’’—gshe 
looked up at Rector, smiling faintly, as she 
repeated the phrase—‘“‘just a few men, 
without any money to speak of, and with 
no influence or position. They say, ‘We 
will change it! We will dare everything.’ 
They’re my men! Don’t you think too 
much of the difficulties!” 

She had never flung out that way before, 
and Rector, somehow, seemed to catch the 
salt of the sea, the free sweep of the wind, 
the heave and dip of the deck. He reached 
out his hand, ‘Give me the sketch,” he 
said decisively. 

She tore it out and handed it to him. 

“I’m going with you,” he said. ‘I don’t 
think I lack resolution.” 
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Furnitur 


What can you expect of upholstered furniture the maker is ashamed to put his nat 
on? There is nothing in the world in which fraud and deception are more eas 


covered up, than upholstered furniture. 


It is what you can’t see — the zmstde construction—the quality of the leather or t 
fabric that determines whether it will go to pieces in a few months or last a lifetin 
Your only protection is an absolute binding guarantee from the maker. The or 
guaranteed upholstered furniture in the world is Karpen—the only upholstered fr 


niture that bears the makers’ name. 
Look for the trade-mark. 


And it costs no more than the nameless kinds, 
It appears on every Karpen piece in the form shown below. 


It is a guaran 


to you of Karpen Sterling best genuine leather—not s/t leather —of Karpen beautiful and durable fabric coy 


ings that hold their color—of Karpen steel springs, the kind specified 


y the United States Government. 


the piece or suite is a reproduction of any of the famous period patterns—Louis XIV, Louis XV, Louis xX 
Colonial, Heppelwhite, Mission, German Kunst, Flemish, etc.—itmeans that it scores perfectintheopinion of 
world’s best judges of furniture. It isa satisfaction to know that your furniture is of correct and approved desi, 


Send For Free Karpen Style Book SF 


Before you buy, zform yourself on furniture. 
Learn to know the false from the true. 

This free book is an interesting storehouse of facts 
on furniture—the most elaborate work of its kind 
ever offered the public. It contains 72 pages —over 
500 photographic reproductions of upholstered fur- 
niture suitable for every room in the house — priced 
at every conceivable figure — interiors from plans and 
designs of famous decorators — pictures the various 
wood finishes and upholstery leathers. 

Write today to the nearest Karpen address and 


Karpen Bldg. 
Chicago 


1351 Sleepy Hollow Chair. 
Mahogany and Leather 


S. Karpen & Bros. 


9606 Library Sofa ‘* Winfield.’” 
Cuban Mahogany and Leather 


our Style Book will be forwarded to you with 
cost together with the name of the dealer in y 
vicinity whom we will authorize : 
to quote you a special introduc- K 
tory price. ar 
Karpen Guaranteed Uphol- pe 
stered Furniture has been selected Sate alae 
for all the rooms of the new U. S. Furnitur 
Senatorial Office Building at Wash- Iba dieph he ihe Ne 
ington, in competition with manu- EEE 
facturers everywhere. 


Karpen Bldg. 
New York 
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2759 ‘‘Hampton’’ > 


Arm Chair. Morocco Leather | 


Write Me for a Sample Package of 
My Delicious Chocolates 


My Dutch Bitter Sweets are chocolates ‘‘de luxe,”’ for they are the very ; 
utmost in chocolates today. The recipe for my delicious chocolates is origi- 


nal and mine exclusively. 
approach their exquisite flavor. 


that I employ. 


Vi 


The blending of the bitter coating and sweet centers is just right. I know just the proper — 
amount for each chocolate. So when these two opposites melt in your mouth—the rich choco- rf 


But even if you had the secret you could not — 
For you lack the facilities and infinite skill 


ye) 


ees em aoc Ag eekor aippeineet + 


St 


late coating is just bitter enough to soften the sweetness—the creamy center is just sweet 


enough to soften the tang. They absorb each other—the result—the most delicious chocolate — 
you ever tasted. Send me ten cents to cover cost of packing and postage and I will forward — 


you a sample package—an exact facsimile of regular size—daintily tied with ribb 


on. 


If you send for a regular size package at 40c, 50c, 60c, 80c and $1.00, I will also include one e 


of my striking 36-inch Dutch Posters. 


A typical Dutch scene—in seven bright colors, suit- 


able for den or nursery. Your candy dealer has my ‘‘ Dutch Bitter Sweets””—ask him, and ll 


see that you get a Poster, too. 


When you write, address me 


Johnston, Dept. S, 
Milwaukee, 
(Est. 1847) Wis. 


GUARANTEED 
BONDS 


_An Opportunity for 
_ Small Investors 


= OOD, substantial bonds are 

=~ about the most satisfac- 
")/ tory of all investment se- 
curities— 

But bonds are usually 
available only to people 
of large means— 

The small investor has 
to be satisfied with 3 or 4 per cent. interest 
inasavings bank, while his more fortunate 
neighbor secures a return of 5 or 6 per 
cent., with equal security, from his bond 
investments. 

The reason of this is simply the fact that 
bonds are usually issued only in denomi- 
nations of $500 or $1,000—too large for the 
small investor to handle conveniently. 

The American Water Works and Guarantee 
Company is going to change that condition— 

It is issuing and guaranteeing bonds in de- 
nominations of $100, with the sole object of 
extending the bond investment opportunity to 
the man of moderate means. 

Water Works bonds arealways among thevery 
choicest of investment securities— 

They are bound to be safe, from the very 
nature of the business back of them — 

There is no competition in the business of 
supplying water to a thriving community— 

There are no manufacturing or selling prob- 
lems to solve — 
| It is simply a matter of delivering the raw 


material, which doesn’t cost anything, and 
collecting the money—which is usually paid in 
_advance. 

Abond of this character, guaranteed as to 
both principal and interest by such a corpora- 
tion as The American Water Works and Guar- 
antee Company, is an ideal investment for the 

man with $100 or the man with $100,000— 

Do you want to know more about these invest- 
ment opportunities ? 


Ask for the Bond Booklet. Address Dept. A 


: J.S. & W.S. KUHN 


(INCORPORATED) 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 
‘Bank for Savings Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
! Branch Offices: Chicago, St. Louis, Phila. 


JAS. S. KUHN, Pres. Wm. S. KUHN, V. Pres. 
L. L. MCCLELLAND, Sec. and Treas. 


Rest-with the Best 
The problem of an easy, comfort- 
able suspender that will allow 

perfect freedom of the body with- 
f out chafing shoulders or 
creating a strain on the 


trousers buttons is 
solved in 


i) The Kady Suspender 


With The Kady a man 
can stoop, kneel, 
lounge, or recline with- 
out being conscious he 
is wearing suspenders. 


The Double Crown Roller 


a patented device found only on 
he Kady Suspender, is what 

makes this possible. 

Finest elastic webbing, hand- 

some patterns. 

Soldeverywhere for50c and 75capair 

If you cannot obtain them from 

your dealer, write us. We will 

tell you where to get them and 

bende Suspender Booklet.” 


The Ohio Suspender Co. 
dE 234 North Park Street, Mansfield, 0., U.S.A. 


lear-Brussels Art-Rugs,*3.50 


Sent to your home by express prepaid. 


Beautiful and attract- 
ive patterns. Made 
in all colors. Easily 
kept clean and war- 
ranted to wear. 
Woven in one piece. 
Both sides can be 
used. Sold direct at 
one profit. Money 
refunded if not sat- § 
isfactory. 


i New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. 
RIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 693 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia. 
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“Sizes and Prices 


DO YOU WANT TO 


Make More Money? 


More than many a man makes at a trade? 
© you want to make extra money in your 
spare time? We want Agents for the 


SELF 
RADIUMITE uexine STROP 
A new discovery, covered by 16 patents. The most 
popular and quickest selling specialty ever put 
nae 
day. No experience necessary. Outfit free 
to workers. Write today. 


out. Anybody can sell it at sight. Big value 
R. Thomas M(g. Co., 314 Barney Blk., Dayton,0. 


for the money. Guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion or money back. Fine RAZOR FREE 
with every Strop. Let 


us show you how to make from $3 to $10 a 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“Ah, no,” she murmured triumphantly. 
“T knew you didn’t. And if we’ve caused 
you distress,” she added happily, ‘‘ we'll 
make it all up to you.” 

“You will, Alice,” said the vice-pres- 
ident, beaming. ‘‘I must have a hostage. 
And so the day I certify Ben’s check 
you will marry me?”’ 

He saw that he had spoken too precip- 
itately. She was staring at him with eyes 
as round as buttons, and had lost color. 

“Oh, you know,” he urged. ‘‘ Of course, 
I’ve fallen in love with you. How could I 
help it? You and I will be a little inside 
clique, a ring within the ring.” 

“Oh!” she gasped. 

“Say ‘yes!’ Ben shall go with me in the 
morning to get the license. We'll be mar- 
ried in the afternoon. Don’t you see? 
Little by little, as I’ve fallen more and 
more in love with you, I’ve a 

“‘Oh!’’ she moaned. ‘‘Anothertime. .. . 
I didn’t—I—Oh, another time!”’ With 
which shesprang up and fled down the path. 

When Rectorstepped intotheflat-building 
on One Hundredth Street he was some- 
what out of breath. He had come as fast 
as he could without running, and he cal- 
culated that she could have been only two 
or three minutes ahead of him. He sprang 
lightly and swiftly up the stairs. The hall 
door of the flat was a little ajar. He bent 
his head, listening, and caught a sweet, 
penetrating sound—the sound of a woman’s 
sob. He opened the door and went in 
noiselessly. The front room was empty, 
and as he tiptoed across it he heard some 
one say soothingly, ‘‘But you weren’t to 
blame, dear; not at all to blame.” He 
was sure it was Mrs. Jones’ voice. It was 
clear enough in his mind: Alice, over- 
whelmed, had run to her nice sister-in-law. 
Then Alice herself spoke. 

“Of course, I did—want to interest him; 
I did—do all I could,” she was saying 
brokenly. ‘‘I did try to attach him. I 
did try to draw him on.” She was evi- 
dently accusing herself, and Rector stood 
stock-still two steps from the half-open 
door to the inner- room where they were. 
“Tam to blame! But I didn’t suppose—he 
would go and fall in love with me. And 
now—he has; and he—wants to marry 
me! And I’ve—degraded myself with 
him—and gone and spoiled everything!” 
she concluded passionately. 

“Why, no, honey, you haven’t spoiled 
anything; everything will still come out 
all right; he can’t get away.” That, so 
Rector’s ears affirmed to his paralyzed 
brain, was a man’s voice. 

“T have,” she protested. ‘I’ve been 
playing off a miserable sex interest to him 
—like a coquette. You know, Tommy,” 
she pleaded tearfully, ‘‘that I never thought 
of that. I was so full of the other thing. 
It seemed that I could—get along with 
him better than Ben. And it was so import- 
ant—to get him to come along with us. 
But he must have thought—I was flirting 
with him. I feel base.” 

The man laughed fondly. 

Baseness being the order of the day, 
Rector took a step forward and craned his 
neck. The shabby stationer was standing 
in the middle of the room. He was holding 
Alice in his arms and she was crying on 
his shoulder. The vice-president drifted 
mechanically away. 

He never knew just how long or whither 
he drifted, physically. Mentally, long after 
midnight, he was still afloat. He sat by the 
open windowin his lonesome bachelor apart- 
ment, trying to make his lead brains think. 
If only that morning, when he learned of the 
robbery, he had vigorously overhauled the 
building at number thirteen and a half 
Money Lane, very likely he wouldn’t now be 
sitting like a poor, wooden man, patiently 
waiting for President Carter to come home 
and kick him out. 

The clock hands moved on—one, two 
three, the vice-president still goading 
himself on to think, compelling his mind to 
close in and grapple, going doggedly over 
every circumstance. Of course, they had 
had more than six months in which to dis- 
pose of the metal. Yet he felt very sure 
that it was near at hand. Again and again, 
with a surge of wrath, he flung himself 
upon the dingy stationer and his shop. 
There, undoubtedly, the gold first went. 
But as often as he attacked, the little shop 
and its environs slipped away, so to speak, 
in patent, baffling emptiness. Everything 
from roof to cellar had been searched. His 
mind grew tired. He lay down on the sofa, 
but at daylight he was up again, making 
himself think, grappling and wrestling with 
his problem. 


Fire Insurance Rates Too High? 


Doubtless. But the rate simply measures the 
fire loss as a thermometer does the temperature. 
Rates in America are ten times higher than in 
some parts of Europe, but —in 1908 the frre loss 
in America was 238 Millions of Dollars. 
This enormous waste was largely preventable. 
Slipshod methods of construction and criminal 
carelessness in the use of property bring about 
this terrible fire loss. Is it any wonder fire rates 
are high in America ? 

Do you want to help reduce the fire cost and 


fire insurance rates? —THE HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY has published a book 


on this subiect which contains chapters for the 
Householder, the Merchant and the Manufac- 
turer. It tells each how to reduce the chance 
of fire in his particular class of property. If all 
property owners would follow the suggestions of 
this book the fire waste would be lessened and 
fire insurance rates would be greatly reduced. 
The book also gives valuable advice as to how 
insurance should be written and tells in simple 
language common errorstoavoid. This book may 
save you thousands of dollars and much trouble, 

no matter in what com- 

pany you are insured. It 

is free. Send forit at once. 


THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 


Send me your Book “Fire Preven- 
tion and Fire Insurance” advertised in 
The Saturday Evening Post. 


Name 
Address 
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Fresh, Spring Styles 
in Children’s Apparel 


We are ready with a most attractive 
selection of Spring Coats, Suits, Wraps, 
Dresses and Millinery, designed: ex- 
clusively for children. Newest ma- 
terials, latest styles, widest assortments, 
moderate prices. 


Write for Catalogue 


of Best’s Distinctive Fashions 


in Girls’, Boys’ and Infants’ Spring Wear. 
Contains everything for the complete 
Spring outfitting of children. Profusely 
illustrated, with full descriptions and 
prices. Copy mailed upon request. 


Quick and Satisfactory 


Long Distance Service 


Our MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT places 
every facility of this Children’s Outfitting 
Establishment at the command of distant 
patrons. All goods ordered by mail are 
selected by experienced house shoppers 
and, with rare exceptions, are forwarded 
the same day that letters are received. 


Address Dept. 13, 60-62 West 23d St., New York. 
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The “Dry Foot” is the shive to choose 
for protection from slush and wet. 
Blizzard Calf Leather with extra 
héavy sole designed for warmth and 
comfort. Easy ‘‘Natural Shaped”’ lasts. 
Safeguard your health—wear a 
Florsheim ‘“‘Dry Foot” Shoe. Mest 
styles $5.00,and $6.00. 


Baok showing a 


very taste ahd occasion. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Y Chicago, U. S. A. | 


Does the dust hurt you? 
‘Po you sneeze and cough 
and feel that your health 
is being injured? If you 


do, you need a ComMForT 
~* NASALFILTER. , 


* Hundreds ‘ef Employees in , 


Gypsum Mills Cement Mills 


Woodworking Factories 


and other dusty places are using it to their 
great comfort and increased health. It filters 
the air through fine linen and removes all 
dust, dirt and other dangerous substances. It 
is made of sterling silver, practically invisible, 
light weight, sanitary, cleanse under faucet 
or by dropping into boiling water. As sim- 
ple and easily adjusted as a pair of glasses, 


Price $2.00 


Ifyour druggist can't supply you, we will, Write for booklet, 


Universal Supply Co. 
428 Globe Bldg. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Learn how to cut clothes 
for men and you are 
always sure of a_ good- 
paying position. Cutters 
earn from $1000 to $5000 a 
year and are in demand 
everywhere. By our 


Original Simple System 


including Life-Size pat- 
terns, etc., we will teach 
you By Mail how to become 
a first class cutter. 


Write today for Booklet E 
IT’S FREE FOR THE ASKING 


Rochester Academy of Men’s Clothes Cutting, Inc. 
iF Beckley Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 
Graduates assisted. School 


YOUNG MEN 
36 years old. Has railroad 


parsed Per ae ore 
wire from Chicago for business practice. Can earn 
board if desired. Tlustrated booklet free. Write today. 


Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 
pan nee Pee ea ee Srl ten Es ead tilted ee 


Wanted to learn Telegraphy. 
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cme Folding Canvas Boat Co., Miamisburg, Ohio. 
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THE SATURDAY 


On the way downtown he was still at it, 
hardly aware of the scenes through which 
he passed. Yet they did finally come to 
him—the familiar images of the money 
district—that world in which his ambition 
lay and from which he would presently be 
ejected, unless he handed himself over to 
Jones—and the shabby stationer, who 
would then be Alice’s husband. He re- 
membered-the rosebuds. The thought of 
the staj#Oner stung, and he set his teeth. 

The little stationery shop was ahead of 
him. A mental process which he did not 
understand brought its bare, exposed 
interior before his mind’s eye, and abruptly 
—for the thought seemed to come from 
nowhere—he thrust his hand in his pocket 
and drew out a folded piece of paper. It 
held the sketch of the man and boy whith 
Alice had given him the forenoon before. 
Certainly she knew how to draw, was very 
clever jat it! With that thought his mind 
flamed. 

He/ put the sketch back in his pocket 
and constrained himself to walk leisurely 
down Money Lane to number thirteen 
and a ha Entering the shop he merely 
bought @ newspaper; but he could hardly 
keep from laughing, and when he reached 
the bank he went up the marble steps two 
at atime. Going to his room he sent for 
Gregory. The two conferred. 

To make the necessary arrangements 
took some time, however. In fact, it was 
after eleven o'clock when Gregory re- 
appeared in the vice-president’s room, his 
eyes sparkling. 

“It’s exactly as you thought,’ he said 
excitedly. ‘I had to manceuver a good 
while to get him out of the shop, but I 
fixed it up with the renting agent to get 
him to step down cellar. I jumped in as 
soon as the coast was clear. It’s just as you 
thought. From anywhere in front of the 
counter the illusion is perfect; but the 
moment you step up to the vault door a 

wchild could see it. I didn’t need to reach 


\Yice my hand and touch the canvas to 


know that it was a painting. The mouth 
of the vault has been boarded up and the 
painted canvas tacked on the boards. 
It’s a sure thing that the gold is in there.”’ 

“Get your men in line,” said Rector; 
“havea watch kept on the place during the 
day, and as soon as it’s dark we'll fetch back 
the gold. Thank Heaven, it’s over with!” 

Not quite, however, for he called a mes- 
senger and dispatched a note. At three 
o’clock, promptly, he went to the stationery 
shop. Alice was there, as he had asked her 
to be—with the stationer. 

“T’ve found my gold,” said the vice 
president. ‘‘It’s in that vault behind the 
painted canvas. I’ll have it taken back 
into the bank this evening. The law might 
take a hand in this, but in view of all that 
has passed I will drop that part of it. You 
can go out of here freely, unquestioned. 
I give you that for a wedding present.” 

“I’m obliged to you,” said the stationer 
dryly. ~ 

“The gift,”. said Rector, turning to face 
the other robber, ‘‘is more especially for 
the bride hegg@mad I have been good 


friends— n’t we, Alice?”’ 

Alice ed with a little gasp, and 
the shabby sta 
Heaven’s sake! 


ried, aghast: ‘‘For 
You “dgn’t imagine I’m 


going to marry my sister? 
There was painful silence fora moment 
e to 


before. Rector could get his to 
stammer, ‘“‘Sister?” He looked a es 
incredulously. © < 

lice was regarding him in an intent, 
puzzled way. ‘Certainly,’ she said; 
“Tommy is my brother.”’ 

At his first announcement she had 
thrown up her head and put on all her dig- 
nity. Now she was evidently searching 
for a clew to his strange mistake. Of 
course, she didn’t know that he had been 
eavesdropping the afternoon before. 

That occurred to Rector, and he blushed. 
In his confusion he stammered: ‘‘ Why— 
what—when may I eall?” 

ee level, forbidding eyes regarded him 
coldly. ‘When there are no more men out 
of work,”’ she said. 

After the gold was taken back into the 
bank that evening, Rector went home. For 
a victor he felt rather dumpish. The bache- 
lor apartment seemed fearfully empty of 
everything except furniture, and he was 
undoubtedly getting old. ‘After all,” he 
thought with a sigh, “‘their scheme might 
have worked out all right. And then, sud- 
denly, ‘“By Jove—I wonder if she could 
have meant when times get better!’ 


(THE END) 
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EVENING POST 


This is the Way AUTO | 


TIRES are Made 


Automobile Tires are either “ Moulded” or “ Wrapped Tread.” 
It’s a difference in construction. 

The ‘‘ moulded ’”’ tire is built up layer by layer on an iron core. Over itis clamped 
an iron mould. It then goes to the vulcanizing rooms. Here heat expands the rubs 
ber, creating enormous pressure inside the mould, which forces. a perfect union be- 
tween the layers of rubber and fabric which go to make up a tire. This pressure is 
so tremendous that a 2-inch cube of rubber enclosed in a cast iron mould with walls 
2 inches thick will c7acké the txon when subjected to the heat of the curing oven. 
The weakness of this process lies in the fact that the building up of fabric and rub- 
ber piece by piece is an operation requiring skill and dexterity. If the strips of 
fabric overlay ever so little — there’s a ridge. If they fail to meet by the fraction of 
an inch—there’s. a hollow. These ridges —hollows— irregularities— multiply, 
themselves in the-curing into Aédden weaknesses and defects. 

It is because of these concealed faults that one “ moulded ” tire will 
last only 1600 to 2000 miles, while its mate stands up perfectly for 

, 12000 to 15000 miles of hard riding. 

This ‘irregularity —this inequality of service must always be 
expected in a “ moulded ” tire, 

The “ wrapped tread’ tire is built up layer by layer in the same manner. But 
instead of being cured on an iron core, it is cured. on an AIR BAG — an extra strong 
inner tube, And instead of being clamped in am iron mould it is wrapped about 
with many layers of strong tape and is then cured (vulcanized) in live steam. The 
compressed air in. the air bag smooths out all irregularities im the layers as your 
hand smooths, out the wrinkles in a garment—there can be no hidden ridges or 
hollows to induce blow-outs and cut down the mileage. But, it does not get the 
terrific SQUEEZE that the moulded tire gets — thus lacks cohesiveness and unity — 
loses durability — and strength. 

This is the plain truth simply told. No matter what tire you select 

AVE ONE — it will be either “moulded” or “wrapped tread.” 
That one — the Goodyear Quick Detachable, is BOTH. It has all the 
advantages of each system, with the defects of neither. 

It is first put into the Goodyear Hydraulic Press Vulcanizers on the 
iron core, and clamped in the iron mould, the same as the *‘ moulded’? 
tire, until the rubber has expanded tothe utmost—until the SQUEEZE 
has reached its limit. Then, before the rubber has fully set—while it is 
still plastic —it is removed from the press, the iron core is replaced 
by the air bag, the iron mould by the winding of heavy tape and it is 
put into a vulcanizer and left until the curing process is complete. 

The iron core and the SQUEEZE weld the Goodyear Quick 
Detachable into an inseparable whole. ‘The air bag then smooths 
out any wrinkles, furrows or irregularities — which may have been 
hidden from the inspector’s eye. The result isa PERFECT TIRE 
—the Goodyear Quick Detachable. As firmly knit together in all its 
parts as the best ‘‘ moulded” tire. As free from hidden defects as 
the best “ wrapped tread ”’ tire. 

Every Goodyear Quick Detachable is. just like every other of the 
saine size. Its life can be shortened only by overloading, abuse or 
careless driving. 10000 to 15000 miles is by no means unusual with 
this royally good tire. 

In evidence of this supreme goodness, note the result of tests made 
by these big corporations, who are in business for revenue only, 

Today, 800. out of the 1000 Taxicabs in New York, operated by 
several competing companies, have contracted for Goodyear Tires 
to be used exclusively. 

These 800 Taxicabs are doing 60,000,000 tire miles a year — more 
than 1,000,000 tire miles a week. 

We have told you the “Why ”—have cited the most practical 
proof of the truth of our claims—have pointed out how-you can 
keep your tire expense down. In your own interest have the $es¢ 
tire equipment on your car — Goodyear Tires, 


St. Louis, 3935-3937 Olive St. ; Buffalo, 719 Main St, 
Ave.; Omaha, 2010 Farnum St.; Washin: 
ville, 1049-51 Third St.; New Orleans, 70 
Akard St.; Denver, 28 W. Colfax Ave. ; 
St. Joseph, 316-324 N. Second St.; Indi 


POPULAR ELECTRICIT 


Cut 4% 
Size 


IN PLAIN j 
ENGLISH 


A monthly magazine for 
everybody; non-technical, profusely 
illustrated, intensely interesting and instructive. 
Posts you on ‘electricity in all its applications. $1.00 per year (Can- 
ada, $1.56), including an ELECTRIC ENGINE like illus- 
tration; engine will run a long time on one wet or dry battery. 
1,000 revolutions per minute. A marvel of skilled workmanship. 


_ And Squabs. Tells how to start in small and grow big. 


Popular Electricity Pub. Co.,1225 Monadnock BI’k, Chicago, Ill. 
ere 


If your money earns less than 
6%, you should investigate the 
poet} Certificatesof Deposit,issued by 

his bank. Please write for booklet “‘S.” 


FIRST TRUST 4»0 SAVINGS BANK 
BILLINGS, MONT. a} 


("}-£_3-+_3-£ 3-4 3+ 3-€£3 


FOY’S BIG BOOK, MONEY IN POULTRY 


Describes largest pure-bred Poultry Farm in the world 
and gives a great mass of useful information about 
poultry ..Quotes lowest prices on pure-bred fowls, eggs 
g, incubators and brooders. Mailed for 4 

Roy, Box 12, Des Moines, Iowa. 


ceptacle. 


865 Conway Street 


} 
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The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Seneca St., Akra 


Branches and Agencies :— Boston, 261 Dartmouth Stz¢ 
S. Main St. ; Philadelphia, 1402 Ridge Ave. ; New York, 64th St. and Broadway; San Francisco, 506. 
Gate Ave. ; Chicago, 80-82 Michigan Ave. ; Cleveland), 2005 Euclid Ave.; Milwaukee, 188-192 
;_ Detroit, 251 Jefferson Ave. ; Pittsburg, 
gton, 1026 Connecticut Ave.; Atlanta, 
6-16 Barrone St.; Memphis 181-5 Madison St..; Da 
Baltimore, 99% Park Ave. ; Kansas: City,, 16th and Mc 
anapolis, 208-210 S, Illinois St. ; Providence, 366 Fo 


Giebner, Cols. , Ohio 


AGENTS —annm 


f. to make from $3 to.$10 a 


GET MY BOOK 


With.its help, aided by Queen 
Incubators and Brood 
tens of thousands of poultry 
raisers are raising more 
chickens, and making more 
moneythan ever. Fivesizes, 
$8 to $18.50, and I pay the 
freight. Five Year guaranty 
and NinetyDays’FreeTrial, 
| Wickstrum Box 77, Queen 

Incubator Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


All Safety Razor Blades € 


Including all double-edged blades espe- 
cially. Youcan’t afford to throw away your 
dull blades. We sterilize, resharpen and retu 
own blades better than new at this trifling 
State make of blades and we will send you 
venient mailing package free. Write today. Add 
KEENEDGE CoO,, 


_ The Only Ash Sifter 


The SHOVEL-SIFTER works right in the ash-pit without dust or lit 
So simple, it isa wonder that the mam who invented the furnace di 
make one to go withit. Fill it with ashes 

. and shake it, just like a cornpopper 
right in the ash-pit, bank your 
fire with the coal saved and 
put the ashes into a handy re- 
Made of one solid 
sheet of steel, durable as any 
shovel, three-eighth inch per- 
forations, Saves every particle of 
coal as big as a kernel of corn. 


Price $2.00 


At your dealer’s or send us his 
name and ask for free book, 


Dealers and Agents Wanted. 
R. BROWNSON & CO., 


St. Paul, Minn. =, > 
SS SS Se 
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Other Goodyear Points 
—The breaker-strips of rivet-fabric (patente 
which inseparably rubber-rivet the tread to th 
cancass. Mud boils. or sand blisters or strip 
impossible, 


Pe) 
—Each tire 15% oversize—each 4 in. ti 
really alinost 44% inches—other sizes in 1 
tion. The addition, of top, glass front and ac 
sories will not overload Goodyear tires. 


— The: base: or ‘‘ feet’ of the tire 
tape of piano wire which contracts— 
tire base smaller — with inflation, T 
you pump a tire the tighter it grips 


—They are made from. two ‘‘ comp 
rubber — soft, tender, resilient Para. 
and tough, leathery, wear-resisting 
rubber for the tread or wearing surface, 
separably vulcanized together. Fi 
mum ofeasy riding quality ata minim 


—The tough, rawhide-like tread o 
surface, in combination with the 
breaker-strips, is so difficult to 
Goodyear is actually 90% puncture 


—When used om the Goodyear Univ 
the tire cannot be forced off by 
force which would not break th : 
when deflated — yet cam be removed o 
in 60 seconds without the use of special 


—The Goodyear Air Bottle makes 
an incident instead of a tragedy. It is 
compressed air o7/y. No gas—no ch 
nothing to corrode valves or injure the 
Each bottle willinflate from 4 to 35\tires, ac! 
to size. Will partially inflate many mi 
Price is $15. for the small size—$20 for 
Either size kept filled for two ye 
charge for refilling. Exchange e) I 
for filled oneat any time at any Goodyear! 


Cincinnati, 317 E. Fifth St.; Los Ange 


90 N. Pryor S\ 


“I SOLD 22 


in 3 Hours and 
Made a Profit of 


StatementofV. C. 


You will be astonished at the money 


made selling our PATENTED: SCISSORS. 
1000 other 
Can't be- bought in stores. Noone else sell 
Our agents. 


useful PATENTED AR 


Send us, your address today and 
proveit. Money back toany cu 
not perfectly pleased. Si 
workers. Write now. A 


800 Keenedge Bldg,, C 


MADE FOR 
FURNACES 


Ye Umbrella ae . 


e UNAME-ON js made for 
u, You can 254 be where 


u left it or who borrowed 
but back to you your 
-ON ymbrella must 


me. What's more, it’s 
yer taken by mistake. 
yr worked right into 
2 fabric is your name 
id address so it 
n't be gotten out 
thout destroying 
e umbrella. 

This high-grade 


NAM 


ybrella—-double value with your name and 
dress on—delivered express prepaid in the f 
\ited States. 

Size 28 for Men and Women $2.50 

Size 26for Women . . . $2.00 

And no soeige for working in name and 

address. Our Guarantee —your money back 

if you’re not satisfied. Orders filled same day ]} 
received. Any nameandaddressworked | 
in with any color silk, | 

We've spent 80 years one, our | 

umbrellas. The LNAME-ON jg our latest f 

and best. The high lustre, water-proof } 

gloria silk won't crack or split; the rub- ] 
: ber enameled BEEHLER steel jf 
frame won’t rust, break or 
work loose. Thepatentslide jf 
@ for raising or lowering can’t 
stick, slip or pinch fingers. 
Write for‘‘ The [NAME-ON | Book"’ 
showing handles and samples of 
different silks. 

The oldest umbrella house in jf 
America. Founded 1828. | 
William H. Beebler, | 

204 W. Lexington St.,Baltimore,Md. 


_ Contains 43 complete plans and cam- 
paigns ready for your immediate use, 
_ Describes vividly, clearly, specifically, every newest method 
for selling farm and city properties, renting vacant houses, 
apartments, and business locations. Of particular interest 
, to every property owner. Absolutely invaluable to every 
‘real estate man, beginner or pioneer. Five parts, nineteen 
chapters —of specific ideas, plans and methods. Com- 
plete tested advertisements, circulars, 
booklets and letters that have made 
millions of dollars in profit are repro- 
duced. You can lift any one campaign 
in whole or in part. 


With one plan, a real es- 
tate concern in Seattle disposed of a 
whole sub-division of suburban lots in 
less than two months. Another helped 
a New York firm to open a mail order 
department that brought them hundreds 
of dollars a day. Slater & Slater, of 
Spokane, Washington, ‘“‘lifted’’ ideas 
from pages 26 and 29 that netted them 
several thousand dollars. And what 
these plans have done for o¢hers they 
will just so surely do for you. The book 

. is minutely illustrated — well printed on 
i paper, contains 128 pages, size 5x75g inches, substan- 
sound in vellum with cover in four colors. 
™ The way to get a copy of this book absolutely free 
E is through SYSTEM, which stands pre-eminent the 

2 magazine of business. 260 to 356 pages in every 
4SYSTEM and you cannot afford to miss a single page. 
ily send $2 in any convenient form. The book will go for- 
mediately, all transportation charges fully prepaid; and 
‘ame will be placed on SYSTEM'S subscription list for a full 
‘lve complete issues. Dept. 26. 


TEM, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


One—two-three. It’s 


up! No hammering 


needed. No screwing. A slight 
push of your thumb is all the 
Handihook needs. Smallinsize 
but wonderfully strong—holds 
up to 10 pounds. The secret of 
the Maadibent's security lies 
in the scientific angleof the pin. 


Actual 
Size 


You can find hundreds of uses for the 
Handihook around your home, office 
or factory, for hanging up things SE 
like pictures, calendars, whisks, 
towels, coats, waists, skirts, refer- ¢ 
ence books, utensils, etc., etc. 
Highly ornamental in design and 
finish. Brass,25¢.doz. Gun metal, \ 
a and antique copper, 30c.doz, 


nickel 
Send 10c and dealer's name 


for sample set. 
_ A. GOERTZ & CO. 
282 Morris Avenue, Newark, N.J. 


Buy TOBACCO DIRECT From 
FACTORY Then you will learn to know the 


exquisite aroma of a pure, per- 
fectly blended, clean and wholesome smoke. 

? ° The Aristocrat of 
French’s Mixture gnitine tovasco 
pleases instantly, and satisfies continuously. Fra- 
grant, rich, mellow and never bites tongue. Not 
sold by dealers, but direct to smokers in 
perfect condition. Send 10csilver orstamps 
for Large Sample Pouch and Booklet. 
French Tobacco Co., Dept. M, Statesville, N. C. 


LD’S BEST INCUBATOR 


od all tests in all climates — 
fears. Don’t experiment, 
inty. Geta 
SUCCESSFUL 


A t, 

Care and Feeding of 

DucksandTurkeys,''10c. 
try paper, 1 year,10c. Write for free catalog. 
ES INCUBATOR CO., 548 2ndSt., Des Moines, Ia. 


THE SATURDAY 


DOES A FARM 
EDUCATION PAY? 


(Concluded from Page 17) 


own plant, and while he is still a young man 
has leisure for enjoyment in such ways as he 
may choose. 

Carl Lee, also a graduate of ’90’s from 
this institution, was a Norwegian boy who 
had very little opportunity in the world 
before coming to this institution; he was 
handicapped here by poor primary training 
in the public schools, but had an ambition 
to accomplish something in the world, had 
a peculiar knack of being able to ripen 
cream and churn butter in such a way as 
to produce an unusually popular flavor. 
This capacity in the young man took him 
from here to the Wisconsin University, 
and from there to the University of Illinois, 
where he is now creamery expert of the 
State, and improves the grade of butter 
and dairy products in Illinois by passing 
from creamery to creamery, offering sug- 
gestions and giving advice to those who 
feel the need of it. Mr. Lee himself ran a 
dairy in the State of Iowa where something 
like two tons of butter a day was the 
regular output, and during the Spanish- 
American War furnished vast quantities of 
it to the Army for shipment to the Philip- 
pine Islands in hermetically sealed packages. 

Theodore T. Kristjansen, an Icelander, 
came to the agricultural college from the 
north portion of the State, carried himself 
through the farm husbandry course by 
tending furnaces and such other chore 
work as he could get to do. He was badly 
handicapped by only a fair understanding 
of the English language, which he speaks 
with considerable accent. He comes from 
an Icelandic settlement of people in 
northern Cavalier County, and upon re- 
turning made a veritable demonstration 
farm out of his father’s holdings, greatly to 
the benefit of the community. He took 
home a start of seed wheat from a ped- 
igreed strain which had been bred by the 
experiment station, and soon had that 
district of the State growing a good grain 
instead of the old lower-yielding and poorer- 
grade sorts which had been grown there 
for years. A crop of onions which he pro- 
duced were the talk of the neighborhood, 
many failing to credit the results until they 
viewed them for themselves. He was soon 
offered a position, however, as manager of 
one of the largest grain elevators, where he 
has not only given satisfaction to his 
employer, but has educated the customers 
by conversational methods in many lines of 
improvised husbandry, and today has a 
very wide influence for improved methods 
and increased production in his State. 


Success With Swine and Steers 


William Lanxon came to the college in 
1900 with ten dollars in his pocket and a 
determination to get an education from 
helping with the farm work, and improve 
his efficiency and value. By a great deal of 
hard work at all of the odd moments which 
he had at hand he took the winter short 
course in three months of school, coming 
through the term with as much money as 
he started with. His faithful attention to 
all details of the work assigned to him led 
to a recommendation for the position as 
herdsman on a good stock farm. On this 
farm he was assigned to the charge of one 
of the best herds of Yorkshire swine in the 
world. A number of these animals were 
displayed in the show rings of the country 
that season, and before the year was over 
he was given full charge of the entries and 
showing as well as the fitting. He had 
great success in the winning of prizes with 
heavy competition. Later he was offered 
a position at the college as head herdsman, 
which place he accepted, and set about to 
fit and improve the then rather low grade 
of animals at the institution. A grade 
steer which was picked up in a bunch of 
commercial cattle was selected by the 
young man as something that would 
develop into a show steer. This animal he 
carried along, having full charge of feeding 
and fitting, and when it was two years old 
he accompanied it to the International at 
Chicago, where it won the prize over all of 
the grades and crosses shown at that great 
exposition. His ambition for education 
was again aroused, and he dropped his 
work as herdsman for the sake of com- 
pleting his education. He is now in college, 
scheduled to finish his work and receive 
his diploma this year. 
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Use the RIGHT Paint FIRST 


Carter Strictly Pure White Lead Paint will not Crack, 
Scale or Check. It Forms a Tough, Elastic film which 


only years of wear will remove. 


It wears down 


smooth— never needs to be burned off before repainting 


Be careful when selecting your paint. 
Be sure to select the RIGHT paint first. 
Otherwise trouble and loss of money are 
in store for you. A mistake will mean AT 
LEAST three times the cost of painting 
RIGHT in the beginning—the cost of the 
wrong paint—the cost of burning and 
scraping it off after a few months, and then 
the cost of applying the RIGHT paint finally. 

he experience of every good painter 
proves that for durability and long con- 
tinued protection there is only one TRUE 


PAINT— Pure White Lead, mixed with 


janet 


PT Et 


pure linseed oil and the desired colors at 
time of painting. They blend and form 
a perfect combination—PAINT. Just as 
sugar and water blend to make syrup. 

True paint, so made, forms a tough, 
elastic film which expands and contracts 
with weather changes. It will not crack, 
scale or check. Only years of wear will 
remove it. The use of this true paint really 
covers your buildings with a thin, unbroken 
sheet of PURE METALLIC LEAD. 
You know how plastic, ductile and elastic 
sheet lead is. 


Strictly Pure 


When substitutes are added to Pure 
White Lead, such as barytes, zinc, silica, 
chalk, etc., the perfect combination that 
exists between Pure White Lead and 
linseed oil, is broken, and the paint film 
becomes brittle. It soon cracks and 
scales. Fine cracks, no matter how 
small, allow moisture to reach the wood 
and causing decay. 

No matter how you base your judg- 
ment of paint, whether on Economy, Dura- 
bility, Appearance or Ease of Applying 
—CARTERMOLRIGTLYSPURE 
WHITE LEAD paint is the best and 
eventually the most economical paint you 
can use. 

Carter is made by the only modern 
and scientific process in the white lead 


industry—every particle of discoloration 
and impurity is eliminated. Carter is, 
consequently, the WHITEST paint you 
can buy—other pure leads are gray by 
comparison. This extreme whiteness 
assures stronger, truer, more brilliant and 
durable colors—an important point. 

Carter is FINER than other leads— 
spreads farther— meaning greater economy. 
It is always uniform. Ask your painter 
what this means. 

By the pound, Carter costs a trifle more 
than other leads. Figured by yards of 
surface covered and years of wear, 
however, it’s the most economical paint 
you can buy. Carter is sold by all 
reliable dealers—used by first class painters. 
Insist on Carter when you paint. 


CARTER WHITE LEAD COMPANY 
12030 S. Peoria Street, Chicago, Ill. 


VALUABLE BOOK AND COLOR SCHEMES 

Send NOW-—today—for our Valuable Free Book, 
which tells how to test any paint for purity ; how to choose 
a harmonious color scheme, and gives many other helpful 
suggestions. We send with the book a set of colored 
plates showing how real buildings look when painted with 
Carter—just what you have long wanted. 


“To Be Surelt’s 


Pure, Look for 


on the Keg.” 


Factories: Chicago— Omaha 


CARTER 


“We will pay $100.00 and cost of 
Analysis for the detection of any 
‘Adulteration in this or any other 
pacKage bearing this: brand’— | 


The Largest White Lead Factory in the World 
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As good as 
can be made 
—Yet they 

cost least 


Youcan’t buy 6 pairs 

of any other guar- 

anteed stockings 

forg1. Youcan’t 

get longer-wear- 

ing stockings at any price. Why, 


they’ll last almost as long as your 
shoes. ‘ 

But if any pair of your Manheim 
Mendless Hose should wear through 
in six months, we’ll give you a new 
pair free. 


Manheim Mendless Hose 


for men and women 


Perfect-fitting, soft and comfortable. 
Knit from extra-guality yarn, with 
doubly re-inforced heels and toes. 


Men’s socks. Sizes 9% to 11%, in black, 
light and dark tan, navy pp 
blue and gray. Women’s 
stockings—light and me- 
dium weights. Sizes 8 

to 10%, in black, and 
light and dark tan. All 

fast colors. Sold only 

6 pairs (one size) in a 

box, with guarantee. 

Men’s, 6 pairs $1. 
Women’s, 6 pairs 

$1.50. 

If your dealer hasn't 

Manheim Mendless 

Hose don’t accepta 

substitute. Send us 

the price, state size (or 

size of shoe) and color— 
assorted colors if desired—and 

we will send the stockings to you 
prepaid. 

Manheim Hosiery Mills 4 
46 E. Granby St., Manheim, Pa. 4 
Reference: Keystone Na- g¢ 
tional Bank, Manheim, Pa. é 
Attractive terms to dealers 

in territory where we are 

not represented. 


GRAVIES 


test the ability of a cook. 
To insure success use 


LEA& PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roast 
Meats and many other 
dishes are improved by 


its use. Try it! 
Shun Substitutes. 
Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N.Y. 


with 11 other Historic Post- 
Independence Hall For Sale v2) otter Mstoric Post 
Liberty Bell, Penn’s House, Franklin's Grave, Washington’s Hdatrs 
at Valley Forge, for 25 cts. Mailed to separate addresses 10cts. extra. 


Colonial View Co., 24th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 8 books for inventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps. 


R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 
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THE IYCH FOR PUBLICITY 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


bills, furnished by her father, the well- 
known operator on Wall Street. The 
Social Leaders see to it that their hired 
hands report faithfully their comings and 
goings, their sailings and flittings, their 
gowns and glitter. And do not make the 
mistake that any of those fine, crusted, 
old families that arrived, primarily, with 
the original Dutch or the original English, 
or not any more subsequent thereto than 
they can arrange for with the genealogists, 
do not participate. They all have press 
agents. Ask any society reporter; no, not 
that, for sometimes the society reporters— 
but, pshaw, some things must be sacred. 

Following down, in the successive grada- 
tions of Society, from the top-notchers, 
whom we used to call the Four Hundred, 
to little Mrs. Martinsky, of East One 
Hundred and First Street, who goes up to 
a farmhouse in the Catskills every August 
for a [week-end, and duly sends the capti- 
vating news of it to the papers, through 
Society, Almost-Society, Yearning-to-be- 
Society and the Climbers, either hired 
press agents are at work, or the personal 
efforts hope to supply the lack. Positively, 
dear brethren, one might as well live in 
Ballyshannon as to be in Society and get 
no notice of it in the papers. And those 
dreadful newspapers! One cannot have a 
quiet little function at home without its 
being blazoned forth in print next Sunday, 
which is pathetic; but think of the horror of 
not having it blazoned forth, a contingency 
carefully provided against. 

These are but a few of the classes of 
people who seek mention for themselves. 
Dozens of other sorts of men and women 
have alert persons to see that the public 
does not go too long without some knowl- 
edge of their doings. Prize-fighters, actors 
and actresses, as individuals and for indi- 
vidual glory, outside of any play they 
may be with at the time—a female im- 
personator had a press agent who handed 
in little stories about the said female 
impersonator’s prodigious prowess as a 
pugilist, a fighter, when he was not on 
the stage—athletes, brokers, promoters, 
contractors and contracting companies, 
politicians, professional men-about-town, 
art dealers, collectors, baseball players and 
scores of other similar toilers in the vineyard 
have press agents, either regularly engaged 
or looking out for them as a sideline. 


Buying a Reputation 


Now, there is nothing underhand about 
being the right sort of a press agent. There 
are scores of honest, capable, clever, in- 
dustrious men in the business, doing 
square, legitimate, open-and-above-board 
work, respected, trusted and of great value, 


| not only to the persons they represent, but 


to the public and the newspapers as well. 


| But, on the other hand—and this applies 


particularly to those abnormally-acute 
persons who conglobulate in the financial 
district in New York—those who have 
noted the transparent publicity schemes 
into which many of these persons put 
money are compelled to wonder how on 
earth these easily-deluded folks ever got 
the money the press agents take away 
from them—there are press agents who 
have any confidence-man who ever worked 
the green-goods game looking like a resi- 
dent of Posey County. The only explana- 
tion for it is that when a man gets the 
money-making habit he forgets everything 
but how to make money. So far as getting 
or influencing publicity for them is con- 
cerned, most of these people are so gullible 
it must seem a shame to many of the 
operators to take the checks. 

The grafting press agents work by the 
same formula. Their scheme is to tell 
these wise financial and corporation 
persons that for a certain sum they can 
enlist such and such reporters or editors 
and get favorable mention. The truth of 
it is, that while there are black sheep 
everywhere, there are mighty few editors or 
reporters in New York or anywhere else 
who would touch a cent of money, outside 
of their salaries, for any such business. 
They are decent, hard-working and self- 
respecting men, who would be much more 
likely to kick a press agent into the gutter 
after a proposition of this kind than to take 
the money. And those who are so crooked 
as to take money never get anywhere nor 
do any good to themselves or to the person 
who thinks he is buying space. 


Our financial and corporation people 
have been deluded into thinking otherwise, 
and tons of money have been handed over 
to rascally press agents, on the theory that 
such-and-such an honest newspaper worker 
could be influenced, which never got any 
farther than the press agent’s pocket, until 
he spent it on himself. The heyday of this 
sort of thing was during the insurance 
investigations a few years ago. Then 
everybody was trying to get a character— 
and most everybody needed one. One big 
insurance man paid a press agent fifty 
thousand dollars to protect him in the 
papers, and must have been astounded at 
the result, for he was unmercifully lam- 
basted every day. However, it was a good 
stroke for the press agent, who, as is com- 
mon knowledge, disposed of about three 
thousand dollars of his fifty and kept the 
rest. Others paid similar sums to buy 
reporters and editors. No editor and no 
reporter of any standing whatever was 
bought, and everybody knew it but the 
men who paid out the money. 


Painful Punishment 


Those were exciting times. The papers 
would print almost anything that was 
interesting. There is no doubt that every 
reporter on that job was sold and resold 
dozens of times, without his knowledge 
or connivance. A few lines might get in 
favorable to some man interested. ‘‘There,”’ 
the press agent would say, ‘‘see what I did 
for you this morning,” and he would 
collect on it. It works out beautifully, 
from the newspaper viewpoint, at times. 
There was an occasion when a certain 
corporation had a couple of reporters in its 
pay at the New York City Hall. They 
took money and offered it to other re- 
porters. It was refused in almost every 
instance, and, when the time came, the 
reporters who had been offered money and 
refused it, as every decent reporter would, 
hammered the everlasting tar out of this 
corporation, by way of proving they had 
not been bribed, to the intense surprise and 
accompanied by loud and raucous cries of 
pain from the corporation in question. 

One morning, to show the gullibility of 
the corporation people, an editorial article 
appeared in a big New York newspaper 
taking the side of a corporation in a pend- 
ing municipal matter. A press agent who 
had been working for this corporation cut 
out the editorial article, hustled down to 
his principal’s office, told him he had been 
working to get that in for a long time and 
that it cost thirty thousand dollars. He 
got fifteen thousand. If he had shown his 
face in the editorial rooms of the paper, 
before or after that editorial article was 
written, he would have been thrown down 
the elevator shaft. He had no more to do 
with that editorial article than the Shah 
of Persia had. 

The stupidity of some of the big corpora- 
tion and financial people in New York 
who want publicity passes belief. One of 
them sent a press agent to circulate among 
the financial writers a time ago with fifty- 
dollar bills in envelopes, as slight tokens of 
esteem. It was all handed back, profanely, 
and next time that particular financial 
light came before the public he was prop- 
erly spanked. 


Flourishing on Others’ Vanity 


There are plenty of corporation and finan- 
cial press agents who are square-toed, 
upright, decent chaps, who sail under no 
false colors and who do not try bribery or 
anything that smacks of it. They look 
out for the legitimate publicity for their 
individuals and institutions, and try to 
ceiend their people against the grafting 
class. 

Still, the ‘‘write-up’”’ men flourish, the 
bunco press agents gather in money on the 
pretense of being able to get in advertising, 
personal or otherwise, in the papers in the 
guise of news, the publicity firms prosper on 
similar flimsy grounds, the newspapers are 
swamped with praiseful stuff about all 
sorts and conditions of men and women, 
for the itch for publicity never ceases 
itching, and it is itchier in New York than 
anywhere else; the double-barreled moral 
being that man is altogether vanity, and of 
all sweet words of tongue or pen the 
sweetest are these: “I saw your name in 
the paper.” 
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“NATIONAI 


WEARING APPARE 


Spring Style Book and Samples — FR 


The “NATIONAL” Style Book is truly ¢ 
the “ Complete Book of New York Fashions,” 
the ‘Christy Girl Cover,” reproducin 
for the “NATIONAL 


“NATIONAL” 


Tailored Suits 


Made-to-Measure 
New York Styles 


it fare 


Spring Style Book and 
Samples— FREE 


First of all, the 
“NATIONAL” Style 
Book—F REE—contains 
Fashion Plates show- 
ing New York’s Suits 
and _ Skirts for Spring 
and Summer. And you 
can have any of these 
Suits or Skirts Made To 


Your Measure in your 
own choice of over 400 
New Materials. 


Twenty-One Years’ 
experience in fitting and 
pleasing over half a mil- 
lion American women 
makes it certain that we 
can make you a Suit 
that will fit and please 
you. However, you 
take no risk. Each 
“NATIONAL” Suit is 
made according to 


The 
“NATIONAL” 
Policy 


Each ‘‘ NATIONAL” Gar- 
ment has the ‘‘ NATIONAL 
GUARANTEE TAG’ at- 
tached. This is our signed 
guarantee which says: 
“Your money back if you 
ask for it.’”’ 

We prepay express charges 
on all ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Gar- 
ments anywhere in the 
United States. 


“NATIONAL” Ready-Made a 


This complete ‘‘ NATIONAL” Style Book also beautiful! 
lustrates all New York Fashions in the following Ready-) 
Garments — all sold at ‘‘ NATIONAL” Money-Saving Bricey 
guaranteed and express charges always prepaid by uss 


Millinery Silk Dresses Jackets _ | 
Waists Lingerie Dresses Rain Coats 
Skirts Petticoats Boys’ 


Write for the FREE ‘‘ NATIONAL” Style Book and if | 
wish samples be sure to state the colors you prefer. Samples: 
sent only when asked for, 4 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND Suit © 
214 West 24th St., New York City 

Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the Wo 
Mail Orders Only 


No Agents or Branch Si: 


The ‘ ze 
E. BURNHAM. 
Illustrated Lesson 


) Will quickly teach yo 
_ at your own home t 
become a specialic 
and make a good it 
come. Why not 


Become Independe 

z E | 
by entering one of th| 
most remunerative and pleasant { res 
sions for women? ‘ee | 


Complete Descriptive and Illustrated Course 
in Manicuring; Hairdressing; Marcel,Water an 
Other Waving; Singeing and Clipping; Sham) 
pooing and Hair Beautifying, and everythin) 
that pertains to this class of work, 55 


Manufacturing Fine Hair-Good : 


graphs showing just how to do the work, 
the most ‘‘ backward” student will surely le 
these remunerative professions. me 

Write today for free prospectus which giv 
full particulars and contains photos and Si, 
letters of our successful graduates who are no 
in business for themselves. f 


TheE. Burnham Correspondence School of 
Culture and the Manufacturing of Fine Hair-Good 

70 and 72 State St., Dept. 2502, Chicago, 
Saas 


WEDDING wa 


Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. | 
Latest styles, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere. 
Visiting Cards, 100 50c; with case75c. Write for samples. cs 
THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 S. Tremont St., Boston, 


AFTER DINNER 
STORIES 


By JOHN HARRISON 
The ginnen itvelt may be 
Pe o good, and yet prove a failure if there is no 
on th to enliven the company. Here are hundreds 
of good stories, short and pithy. 


_ Success in life is often marred 
Re nocsox by bad manners. A perusal of 


this work will prevent such 
blunders. The subject is presented in a bright and 


interesting manner. 
* 


LETTER WRITING This admirable book not 
X H. Morton ©Xly shows by numerous 
bid — examples just what kind of 


Jetters to write for all occasions, but it teaches the 


reader to become an accomplished original letter- 


. writer. 


ms 


| é 4 QUOTATIONS A clever compilation of pithy 


ye quotations, selected from a 
| BY Acn#s H. MORTON eat variety of sources, and 
5 


Sie ed according to the sentiment, with many rare 


of prose and verse not usually found. 


- EPITAPHS There are said to be “ser- 
mons in stones,” but when 


| By FREDERIC REZUNGER they are tombstones there is 


ny asmile mixed with the moral. This volume is 
of quaint pieces of obituary fancy. 


cess a nation are discovered in its 
eee ECH TEL proverbs. This volume con- 
a representative collection of proverbs, old and 
y, all indexed. 


VGS WORTH KNOWING Here is informa- 


tion for every- 
By JOHN H. BECHTEL body, whether it 


ains to health, household, business, affairs of 
fe, foreign countries, or the planets, all conve- 
y indexed. 


IPS OF SPEECH aye does pot ueke cure 

hy not avoid them? re) 
eH. BECHTEL necessity for studying rules 
rhetoric or grammar when this book can be had. 
ches both without the study of either. 


SYNONYMS piesisned to aye the ween te of 

the busy merchant or lawyer. 
aN H. BeeR TEL the thoughtful clergyman or 
er, the wide-awake school boy or girl. 


The genius, wit, and spirit of 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


DEBATING Here are directions for 

BY WILLIAM PITTENGER O'Sanizing debating socie- 

: ties, and suggestions for 

all who desire to discuss questions in public. Also a 

list of over 200 questions for debate, with arguments 
both affirmative and negative. 


CONUNDRUMS nis book le oe an excellent 

5 collection of over a thousand of 

RIO DIES RIVERS the latest and brightest conun- 

drums, to which are added many biblical, poetical, 
and French conundrums. 


PARLOR GAMES “Whatshallwedotoamuse 

By HELEN E, Hotuistrer OUtSelves and our friends?” 

- This volume contains an 

excellent collection of all kinds of games for amuse- 
ment, entertainment and instruction. 


BRIDGE, AND HOW There is no longer any 
TO PLAY IT meg about minnie An 
exper 1ere explains how 
; BY SOS to play a game and win it, 
with every principle and play fully illustrated. A 
feature is the “Illustrative Deals,” showing every 
hand and every card played. The book also gives the 
complete Laws of Bridge. 


FLOWERS: How With the help so clearly given 
to Gruw Them in this volume no one need fail 
with flowers. 
By EBEN E. REXFORD of indoor plan 
those for window gardening, etc. 


DANCING Begin with the first posi- 

BUNA RGUMEYEEVIESON ELOuS and leading up to the 
: square and round dances. 

A full list of calls for square dances, the etiquette of 
the dances and 100 figures for the german, Illustrated. 


ASTROLOGY If you wish to know in what 

BYM Mo MACGREGOR business or profession you will 

succeed, what friends you 

should make, whom you should marry, the kind of a 

business partner to choose, you will find these and 
many other vital questions solved here, 


GRAPHOLOGY 


By CLIFFORD HOWARD 


It treats mainly 
ts and flowers, 


How to read character from 
handwriting. Do you know 
that every time you write five 
or six lines you furnish a complete record of your 
character? ‘This book will enable you to become a 
master of this most fascinating art. 


PALMISTRY This volume furnishes full and 
By Henry Frith ‘trustworthy information on the 
‘ subject, and by means of it any one 
will be able to read character fully and accurately. 
Illustrated, 


BOOKS WORTH HAVING 


Popular, brief, but crisp and complete hand-books for busy people. Each is a modern, carefully prepared, and expert treatment of its 
subject. Every book in the series is readable. Some will be found indispensable. No one canafford to be without them. They average 
200 pages, are of a handy pocket size — 6x 4’2 inches — well printed on good paper and handsomely bound in green cloth, with a 
heavy paper wrapper to match. 


Each 50 Cents 


Contains concise and com- 


pe plete information on such 
Citizen Should Know topics as the Monroe 


By GEORGE LEwIS Doctrine, Behring Sea 
Controversy, Extradition Treaties, and fully ex- 
plains the meaning of Habeas Corpus, Civil Service, 
Australian Ballot, and hundreds of other equally 
interesting subjects. 


LAW, AND HOW TO This book furnishes to 
KEEP OUT OF IT the busy man and 


7 woman information on 
By PASCHAL H. COGGINS, Esq. points likely to arise in 
every-day affairs, and thus forestalls worry and 
financial loss. 


FIRST AID TO Lives can be saved and much 
THE INJURED suffering prevented by this work, 


What to do in all kinds of ac- 
By F. J. WARWICK cidents as well as in the first 
stages of illness, with a brief and simple statement 
of the human anatomy. 


NURSING Seales is Sreryr from 

3 E sickness, and it generally ap- 

BY S. VIRGINIA LEVIS pears when no oauicion, has 

been made for it. Not every one can have a profes- 

sional nurse, but no one need be without this valu- 

able work, The fullest particulars are given for the 
care of the sick. 


CIVICS: What Every 


ELECTRICITY If Ae bet ee an elec- 
2 tric door-be construct a 
PRE ORES eat ON GS telephone, wire a house, or 
understand the workings of a dynamo, this volume 
will furnish the required information. Illustrated. 


PHYSIOGNOMY How can we judge. whethes a 

man may be trusted? ow can 

HENLE SES LECEIY Ss a woman analyze a man who 

would marry her? Physiognomy as explained in 

this book shows how to read character, with every 
point explained by illustrations and photographs. 


HEALTH: How to Get Why use dumb bells 
and Keep It every morning when 


there is an open drain 
By WALTER V. Woops, M.D. jn the cellar? Do you 


know the essentials for health ?—exercise, rest, bath- 
ing, eating; these are only a few of them. ‘his book 
tells what health is, what makes it, what hurts it, 
and how to get it. 


CURIOUS FACTS Why do you raise your hat to 


% alady? Isthere a good reason 
BY CLIEEORD HOW ARLE EST tiie buttons on the sleeve 
of your coat? Open it at any page and you will see 
something you have wanted to know all your life. 
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TOASTS 
BY WILLIAM PITTENGER 
What would you not 
give forthe ability to re- 
spond tothem? Noneed 
to give much when you can learn the art from 
this little book. It will tell you how to doit; not 
only that but by example it will show you the way. 
JOURNALISM What is news, how is it 
obtained, how handled, and 
By CHARLES H. OLIN fow can one become a jour- 
nalist? Thesequestions are all answered and instruc- 
tions given for obtaining a position and writing up 
all kinds of “assignments.” 
VENTRILOQUISM This book exposes the secrets 
a of the art completely and 
By CHARLES H. OLIN shows how almost any one 
may learn to “throw the voice” both near and far, 
Directions for the construction of automatons are 
given, as well as good dialogue for their operation. 


FORTUNE TELLING "What's going to hap- 

: 5 pen?” All the approved 
_ BY MADAME XANTO ways of piercing the 
future, by cards, dominoes, dice, palmistry, tea or 
coffee grounds, or astrology, are given here in con- 
vincing form, ‘There are interesting chapters on 
birth stones, language of flowers and love charms, 
together with Napoleon’s Oraculum, 


DREAM BOOK Thereis “something in dreams.” 


- This book presents the old tradi- 
By MADAME XANTO tions proved by time and the ex- 
perience of famous Oriental, Celtic and early English 
observers. It includes also the Xanto Oracle, which 
answers questions everybody is asking. 


SOLITAIRE AND PATIENCE Makealonely hour 


ass quickly. The 
By GEORGE HAPGOOD, Esq. Beey eee afford 


infinite opportunity for observation and judgment. 
Among them are Demon, Babette, Rainbow, Miss 
Milligan, Squaring the Circle, Matrimonial Confu- 
sion, and many other old favorites. 


SOCIALISM Socialism is “in the air.” But 


, few persons, except the social- 
BY CHARLES H. OLIN jctgs themselves, know what it 
really means, This book gives acomplete idea of the 
economic doctrines taught by the best socialists. 


READY MADE Pretty much everybody is 
SPEECHES now and again called upon 


“to say a few words in pub- 
By Gro. HAPGOOD, Esq. ic,” This is a book of care- 


fully planned model speeches to aid those who, 
without some slight help, must remain silent. 


A Catalogue of Fifty Books, each Fifty Cents, similar to the above, will be mailed to any address for the asking. 
The books mentioned are for sale at all bookstores or will be sent to any part of the world upon receipt of price. 


921 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


HE POULTRY ANNUAL just published is 
the finest, best and most up-to-date work on 
poultry ever issued. Its big pages tell all 
about the keeping of poultry and where to buy the 
different breeds, incubators, brooders, bone mills, 
feeds, roofing and all othersupplies. It is invaluable. 


For the Little or Big Poultry Keeper 


The merits of various breeds are fully described; the most 
approved methods of feeding to secure winter eggs and of raising 
young chicks; the handling of breeding fowls, ducks, geese and 


MUHLBACH’S 
Historical Romances 


Eighteen Volumes. Silk Cloth Binding. 9,000 Pages. Gilt Tops. These are the Titles 


turkeys; managing incubators and brooders; in fact, the whole xo a 2 ee ees Gasen Nel: nee goseph TT; om ns ere Le see zis. Se ot Berlin 
i of oultry-keepin by scientists and ractic ol. Il. e Empress Josephine . 5 rederic! e Great an ol. ‘ uisa of Prussia 
a ee Practice Vol. Ii, Napoleon and Blucher His Court Vol. XV. Old Fritz and the New 
13) y - Vol. IV. Queen Hortense Vol. X. Frederick the Great and Era 
s Vol. V. Marie Antoinette His Family Vol. XVI. Andreas Hofer 
Some Special Features Vol. VI. Prince Eugene Vol. XI. Berlin and Sans Souci Vol. XVII. Mohammed Ali 
Vol. XII, Goethe and Schiller 


Vol. VII. The Daughter ofan Empress Vol. XVIII. Henry VIII. and His Court 


THE BEST SIDE OF POULTRY KEEPING, by George S. Barnes, of Michigan, 
member executive committee American Poultry Association. 

MODERN METHODS OF HOUSING POULTRY, by Prof. James Dryden, of Oregon 
Agricultural College. 

THE PARTRIDGE WYANDOTTE, by E. O. Thiem, of Iowa. 

How DUCKS PAY FOR FARM, by Russell L. Hutchinson, of Massachusetts. 

How A NUTMEG POULTRYMAN KEEPS 3000 HENS, by Poultry Editor. 

A NEW VARIETY OF PLYMOUTH ROCKS, the Golden Barred, described by William F. 
Fotterall, of Pennsylvania. 

FEEDING POULTRY FOR MARKET, by Prof. W. R. Graham, of the Ontario Agricultural 
College. 

MRS. FARMER AND HER HEN, by M. M. (Trusty) Johnson, of Nebraska. 

HOw A WOMAN PAID OFF THE MORTGAGE WITH HENS, by Mrs.G. C. Johnson, of Iowa. 

A WOMAN’S METHOD WITH POULTRY, by Mrs. Geo. E. Monroe, of New York. 

WHAT THE COLLEGES AND EXPERIMENT STATIONS ARE DOING IN BEHALF OF 
POULTRY CULTURE, by Prof. Jas. E. Rice, of the N. Y. College of Agriculture. 


How To Get It 


Send us 25 cents in silver or stamps and we will send you this great 
work on poultry by mail, postpaid. We will further include to all whose 
orders reach us within ten days a subscription to our semi-monthly FARM 
AND HOME until November, 1909 (16 numbers in all). 


! FARM AND HOME, as the name implies, is indispensable to all interested in rural, 


eg ise OER a 
ig fess PREG ko 
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mat” Son | Times 


Mabolest The: Napoleon Quicén 
niet Empress .and.c 
Dive aie ‘ 
Prussia, Spb Bicker H 


tbe Sivenqine Mimerst¥® Mivarsioe 2 


? ® . are all founded on history. They tell the 
Muhlbach Ss Wonderful Historical Novels private, personal life and character of great 
men and great women. History is here written in story form. These volumes are beyond question 
the most fascinating historical romances that have ever been given to the world. They contain a 
history of the great crises in Germany, Austria, Russia, England, Switzerland, Egypt, France, Holland, 
and Prussia during two hundred years of startling events, told in intensely interesting and romantic 
form, All classes are represented in these volumes as they lived and loved, thought and acted. Thus the 
human interest always prevails and has given this set of books enduring popularity. These wonderful 
historic romances are among the books that never die. They are interesting, instructive, 
reliable, truthful, wholesome and good, In the volume devoted to Napoleon and 
Blucher practically every historic character that the life of the great emperor 


suburban or family life, and is the most useful paper of its kind. Reaches over two million 
readers. Order now, as this offer will not appear again. Address all orders to 


POULTRY ANNUAL, The Phelps Publishing Co., Springfield, Mass., or Chicago, Ill. 


2-20-09 


; for sportsmen, including a Synopsis of the Game Laws of all the States touched in any way is here given—all the men and women of his time. This new Inspection 
: and Canada,Treatment of Dog Diseases, Cooking Recipes for Campers, Riverside Edition is printed from new plates, upon extra quality of paper from 
How to use the Compass, Hints on the use of Fire Arms, information easy-to-read type, are attractively illustrated and bound in Silk Cloth, « Coupon 


about various kinds of powder, size of shot, etc., to be used for different 
game, together with a complete description and lowest possible prices 
on all kinds of Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Tents, Camp Outtits, Fishing 
Tackle, and other goods of interest to lovers of outdoor sports, all 
contained in this handy little volume. 

- We will send you this book anda 3 months’ trial subscription to 
Special Offer the NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, a 160 page magazine el 
from cover to cover with photos from life, stories of hunting, fishing, camping and 
tramping, which will thrill and interest you; a monthly visitor that will lure you 
pleasantly away from the monotonous grind of your everyday work to the healthful 
atmosphere of the woods and fields, on receipt of 25c in stamps or coin. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, 3 months, $ .45) All Yours 


gilt tops, titles stamped in gold. 


THE RIVERSIDE 
PUBLISHING CO. 


e S 
Here Is Our Bargain Offer 4° Marqete Bi, Cag, 


- F “i r . 4 Please ship me for examination 
Just sign and mail attached coupon and we will ship you the complete set of this beautiful aes can one Pott Riverside 


Riverside Edition for five days’ examination in your own home. Youcanthen decide for shay Edition, Muhlbach’s Historical 
yourself whether or not you wish to buy. You can return theset at our expense if it Novels eighteen volumes, silk cloth 
fails to give you entire satisfaction. Should you decide to purchase send us $1.00 as a binding, giittops, If satisfactory, I will 
first payment and pay the balance at the rate of $2.00 per month for only nine & bend vougi 00 nea five days’ examination 
months until our special price of $19.00 is paid. The regular subscription “* and $2 sc ai vacnth thesecter soxnine months 
price is $40.00. Thousands of sets have been sold at this figure. The na Se eee my entire approval after 
reason we are able to cut the price to only $19.00 is that our method of five days’ examination, I will notify you and hold 


. Ci sale by mail eliminates all middle-men’s profits. There is neither a * < 
Encyclopedia of Sporting Goods 0 -__-10 for dealer’s profit nor an agent’s commission involved in the transac- <2 subject to your order.and return’at your expense. 
tion. We ship direct from factory to consumer and guarantee 
Total, $ 59 25c satisfaction in every way. Mail coupon promptly. NAME, .......2csseccneeeseoseeeceeessseseneceneeessscrsesesseassnansnans 
Don’t delay! Send that quarter today!! ADDRESS ; 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, Inc., 73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. The Riverside Publishing Company, Chicago 


No letter necessary. Just sign coupon and mail. i 
The Saturday Evening Post 
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Triple Action 


means 


Triple Safety 


The 
HOPKINS & ALLEN 


Triple Action 


(Trademark) 
Safety Police 


a 


is the only 
triple action 
revolver 

in existence. 


The Triple Action is the 
Safety Action. The third 
movement of the TRIPLE 
ACTION prevents the ham- 
mer from striking the firing- 
pin until you actually pull 
the trigger. The remotest 
chance of accidental dis- 
charge is thus made 
absolutely impossible. 


Immediately after firing, the 
hammer slides up mechanic- 
ally and rests against a solid 
frame of steel, safely out of 
the danger-zone — not in 
any way in contact with 
the firing-pin. It is held there, 
firm, fixed and immovable, until the second dis~ 
charge. ‘This third movement eliminates wholly 
and finally even the supposition of danger. 


$0)50 


Nickeled 
Finish 


The New Army Grip gives a strong, firm hand- 
hold. It adds greatly to the effectiveness of the 
revolver. .32 and .38 cal., 4 in. barrel. Blued 
finish, $10.00. 


Ask your dealer to show you this revolver. If 
he doesn’t sell it, we will send it to you direct, 
charges paid, on receipt of price. 


Our Free 1909 Gun Guide and Catalog 


shows the most complete line of high-grade 
popular-priced revolvers, rifles and shot-guns 
made. Write for this book now. It’s free. 


The Hopkins & Allen Arms Co. 


15 Chestnut Street, Norwich, Conn. 


PORTABLE VACUUM CLEANERS 


Made in Two Sizes for One or Two Operators 
End\qnous Earning Capacity Compared With Investment 
Ine Res of over 4000 people, a man with small capital, who 
is energe Sand stands well m his community and desires to 
establish a P&xmanent, paying public business, may find 
opportunity for Btable investment if he will investigate our 
Vacuum Cleaning Equipmm 
These outfits are honestly 
return than any other legitimate inves 
If interested, write for full particulars. 
We make stationary vacuum equipments forte 
and for any service, Ask for estimates. 


ad they will bring a larger 
estat twe know of. 


Address PORTABLE DEPARTMENT 


THE BLAISDELL MACHINERY CO., Bradford, Pa. 
SALES OFFICES 

BOSTON, 
10 P. 0. Square 


NEW YORE, 
90 West Street 


CHICAGO, 
428 Monadnock Bldg. 


A NEW 
IDEA 


(Se) a j J) in buying 
es =<# A New Car 
The METZ PLAN CAR [@,°2¢ #3 te 
high-grade 10 H. P. car within the means of everyone. If you 


want a splendid $600 machine for $300, write for Booklet ‘‘E”’ 
(sent free). It tells the plan. C. H. METZ, Waltham, Mass. 


My reversible sanitary 
METAL BREAD BOARD 


is the best for pastries, can- 
dies, etc.; no wood about it; 
low priced, hygienic and 
beautiful; ladies all want 
it; 3 sizes. Agent’s sample 
postpaid, 10c. Dr. Lyons, 
382 Day Street, Pekin, Ill. 


g LATEST BOOK “Profitable Poultry,” Finest 


illustrated poultry book. 
Describes largest, most successful poultry 
farminU.S, 45 Varieties pure-bred poultry. 
Thousands to choose from. Lowest prices on 
fowls, eggs, incubators, etc. Sent for 4 cts. 


BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Box94, Clarinda,lowa 


| called The Nogal Girl—a polky,” replied 


| whitest of necks; and to Frenchy, racial 


THE SATURDAY 


FRENCHY 


(Continued from Page 11) 


were of deepest blue, her round cheeks 
were pink and white, and above the high 
collar of her blue dimity gown gleamed the 


lines disappeared and the whole world was 
one magnificent federation where pretty 
women were concerned. He had one 
dance with her and hung deferentially at 
her side until her partner arrived for the 
next, wholly transgressing the imme- 
morial usage that left the ladies standing 
in a confused crowd between dances while 
the gentlemen mopped their brows and pre- 
pared for another bout with dull care. 

That in itself showed the fellow up as a 
milksop and a fool, opined Mr. MacElhern, 
otherwise known to the Circle Bars as 
Mac. _ Besides, it was not all; it was 
scarcely a starter, in fact. For, after a 
careful, discreet and tactful survey of the 
room, Frenchy made up his mind that 
Miss Schutzer was a divinity and the only 
woman present who possessed all the 
charms and graces which his esthetic soul 
craved. He told her so. Mary Lou didn’t 
in the least understand him, but she caught 
the drift of his whispered speech—who 
could fail to interpret the message of those 
eloquent eyes?—and slapped him coquet- 
tishly on the back, and told him she didn’t 
believe he meant a word he was saying. 

Frenchy, gallant gentleman that he was, 
went outside that Miss Schutzer might be 
spared the net of seeing his agony as he 
gasped for breath, and returning, begged 
for just one leetle, leetle dance. Mary Lou 
not only gave him the leetle dance but 
four more. 

““This,”’ observed Mr. MacElhern in a 
savage aside—‘‘ This is not seemly.”’ 

He went over and expressed the opinion 
to fat Dick that foreign competition was 
ruining this country. Dick smiled in a 
nasty, sarcastic way and jerked his thumb 
in the direction of Mary Lou and Frenchy. 
They were sitting on a bench against the 
wall in a far corner, very close together, 
and Mary Lou’s face was a delicious red as 
she listened with bent head to the French- 
man’s murmured speech. Mac walked 
out into the road and paced up and down, 
battling with primal instincts. 

“Say, pardner,’”’ inquired a well-grown 
gentleman from New Mexico, walking 
over to where George fiddled, ‘‘what’s the 
nex’ dance?”’ 

“It’s a new thing I done picked up, 


the orchestra. 

““A polky? It’s goin’ to be a waltz, 
pardner, a waltz; an’ you’re goin’ to play 
it good an’ slow, see? My li’l’ gal here’s 
done tuckered out,” said the gentleman 
from New Mexico in a harsh, grating voice. 

A waltz it was, and in a waltz Frenchy 
was at his sublimest. At this juncture Mr. 
MacElhern stuck his gloomy countenance 
within the door to survey the scene, and, as 
ill luck would have it, beheld Mary Lou 
floating with closed eyes about the room, 
her left arm up on the Frenchman’s shoul- 
der, her golden head undeniably reposing 
on his clean, gray shirt. It was too much. 

“You let her go, hear me?’’ he cried 
savagely, breaking between the pair, 
“an’ take your arm away. It’s my gal 
you're huggin’, Lisette. An’ you ought to 
take shame to yourself, Mary Lou.” 

“MISTER. MacElhern i 
Miss Schutzer. 

“Ah, here; get away, my clown,” said 
the Frenchman good-humoredly. ‘‘ You 
not understand ze sublime. No, you 
know, nevaire. Run away; go back to 
camp. I stay here—for always, eh, 
ma’mselle?”’ 

The answer was a shot, fired at such 
close range that the powder burned 
Lisette’s neck and the weal of the bullet 
showed red through the copper tan be- 
neath his ear. Mac had pulled a six- 
shooter awkwardly from his bosom, but 
before he could fire again Frenchy wrested 
the weapon from him with a lightning 
grapple and twist, and struck him with the 
butt between the eyes. As he staggered 
back, stunned and momentarily blinded, 
Lisette laughed easily, calming the ex- 
claiming women with a word. 

“Yes?” he mocked at MacElhern. 
“You not even shoot straight? Why, 
ev-er-y real gun-man he shoot straight an’ 
quick. Like this.” 


began 


Three spurts of flame leaped from his 
captured gun and the lanterns in all but 
one corner of the room fell to the floor with 


EVENING POST 


BUILDING. 


World's Most Beautiful Fair 


That's what is claimed for the big fair at Seattle, and best of all, it will be - “ 


opened ontime. Plan now to visit the Pacific Coast next summer and see the _ 


Alaska 
Yukon - Pacific 


Exposition 
Opens June Ist, closes October 16th. 


It is to be a world’s fairin every sense. Exhibits from allnations. To see it will 
bea liberal education and alasting delight. Send for free booklets describing 
the most attractive route over the Rockies and through the CascadeMountains. — 


A. L. CRAIG, 
General Passenger Agent 


St. Paul, 


Minnesota. 
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The Greatest BARGA 


‘ 45.) Re Rae STS 


This magnificent reference work, costing three-quarters of a. 
dollars to produce, is a dictionary and encyclopedia combined 
fullness of definitions, number of words defined and accuracy, 
superior to reference works selling for five times its price. It has 
recently revised and enlarged by a staff of American editors. It: 
big volumes contain an inexhaustible mine of information on 
subject, defining 250,000 words. Our bargain offer takes off 
thirds the price, and we pass the work on to you at less than one- 
the price of any other first-class reference work. We send the c 
plete set to your home for examination without charge, and i 
decide to keep it, a first payment of 50 cents secures the set. 


Five Massive Volun | 
FREE 


$5.00 
Atlas 


The Modern Atlas of the World sells ‘regu- 


There are five volumes, each one foot 
strongly and handsomely bound in three 
of binding. The set contains 5000 pi 
thousands of illustrations. It is up-to-date i 
particular. It is absolutely reliable; the 
its editors are among the greatest in ev 
research. As a dictionary, it defines 25 
words than any other dictionary. As an 
clopedia, it treats 50,000 subjects, cov 
whole field of human knowledge. » 


Mark and Mail this Coupon 


The Werner Co., Akron, Ohio S. E. P.-2- 
You may send me on approval for 10 days one set ofthe Al if 
ICAN ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY, bound in the style; 
indicated by having the “ X ” beside. Se 
Full Sheep Binding. Regular price, $64.00. I will pay for the 
same, if I decide to keep the books, as follows: 50 | 
I examine them and §2.00 a month until your special 
$25.00 is paid. 
Half Morocco Binding. Regular price, $56.00. TI will 
the same, if I decide to keep the books, as follows 
after I examine them and $1.50 a month until your 
price of $20.50 is paid. 2 
Library Cloth Binding. Regular price, $42.00. I will 
the same, if I decide to keep the books, as follows: 
after I examine them and $1.25 a month until your 
rice of $16.50 is paid. af 
you are to send the set of five volumes and the Atlas: 
World, delivery charges paid. If not satisfactory, I will 
books and Atlas within 10 days after delivery, at your 
for return charges. 


larly for $5.00. 
maps in colors. There is a map of each state, 
territory, and country. It gives the population 
of all cities of importance. This invaluable 
Atlas is bound in red cloth and is 10 x 13 
inches in size. We will send it to you, abso- 
Jutely free, if your order for the En- 
cyclopedic Dictionary is received 
at once. 


It contains more than 100 


Free for 
Half Leather Binding Examination 


If you reply at once, we will send you a complete 
set at once, all express charges prepaid, for ex- 
amination, And we will also send, absolutely free 
of charge, the Modern Atlas of the World. Ifyou 
like the books and the Atlas you can pay for the 
Dictionary in little monthly payments. If you 
don’t like them, return them to us and we will pay 
return charges. 


Mail the Coupon To-Day 3& 


This is only a limited edition, and will not last long. You 
must reply promptly to take advantage of the bargain. 


THE WERNER CO., AKRON, OHIO 


t My Piano in 
Every Home 


I am going to make 
such a liberal offer, 
one that takes so lit- 
tle money to accept, 
that anyone can now 
have a beautiful, 
/ high-grade Piano in 
their own home. 
How can I dothis? 
By giving you the jobbers’ 
and retailers’ profits, (no 
dealer handles this Piano) 
by selling you the 
Doylemarx Piano 
right from the fac- 
tory with only the 
very smallest man- 
ufacturing profit 
added to the factory 
cost! In this way 


Seve You Two Profits 


‘our Piano, and give you almost your own time to pay for 

fyou are not perfectly satisfied with its rich musical tones, 
n e case, its responsive action, and its low price, 

it back and I will pay the freight both ways. So that you 
we had a month’s trial of the Piano without a penny’s 

inse. Send me your address to-day. 

YEAR’S FREE TRIAL. — My sincere belief that you 

be more than pleased with 


i 


iano 


my absolute guarantee to take it back within a year 
another Piano in exchange if it does not satisfy 


| It is perfect in all ways, the result of 48 years of study 
work by practical piano experts. And my modern sell- 
‘blan is the most liberal known. 

(90L and SCARF FREE.— I want you to have my illus- 
d bock on Pianos. I want you to see why Doylemarx 
‘os are superior, and to understand how, by selling direct, 
you a large share of the usual price of a Piano. Write 
book and learn how to geta stool, scarf and Piano music 
Remember we sell on easy terms, we prepay freight 
absolutely guarantee satisfaction. Write me personally, 


\M, DOYLE MARKS, Vice-President and Manager. 
D.S. ANDRUS & CO. 

|} A East Water Street, Elmira, N.Y. 

‘Your old Piano or Organ taken in part payment 

ees Established 1860 


med and executed by Chas. Rohifs, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Anna Katharine Green 
author’s dining room, finished with 


_ Beaver Board 


The Modern Wall and Ceiling Material 
of selected pure wood fibre, shredded and pressed into 
iis. 33 sizes of uniform thickness. A non-conductor of heat. 
and deadener. Easily applied. Nails direct to studding. 
‘Takes Place of Both Lath and Plaster 

inates unsanitary wall paper. Tint with oil or cold water 
.. Susceptible to artistic decoration. Descriptive book- 
¢idsample FREE. Write today, lest you forget. 

Beaver Manufacturing Co., 266 Perry St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


| TEACH = 7s 
jut phfe 
BY. MAIL: Bh 
: the World’s First Prize in Penman- 


\By my new system I can make an expert 
{ of you by mail. I also teach Book- 
‘sand Shorthand. Am placing my students 
ii actors in commercial colleges. If you wish 

nea better penman, write me. I will send 
1 \EE one of my Favorite Pens and a copy 
 Ransomerian Journal. 


C. W. RANSOM 


sulla 
| 


id Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. 


BOOK FREE 


Write for our handsome 1909 
FREE BOOK, telling how to 
make money breeding squabs. 
We were first, the originators. 
) Cloth-bound book now 303 pages, 
y x 114 iHustrations. It’s great. 

H ROCK SQUAB CO., 423 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 

nat eae ale ter eaten bene 


ile 
Only 10c., t- 
ider’s Book on Poultry 22°32 
‘ure Bred Poultry; illustrates sixty varieties; prices low. 
'S fifteen beautiful chromos; perfect guide. 
de kills lice. 


| 


Greider’s 
B. H. GREIDER, Rheems, Pa. 


Stamp Album with 538 Genuine Stamps, incl. Rho- 
 desia, Congo (tiger), China (dragon), Tasma- 
| nia (landscape), Jamaica (waterfalls), etc., only 10c. 
100 diff. Japan, India, N. Zld., etc., 5c. Agts. wtd. 
50%. Big bargain list, coupons, etc., all Free! We 
Buy Stamps. C.E.Hussman Stamp Co.,St.Louis,Mo. 


O7Protect Your Idea ! 

THAT Book ‘‘Fortunes in Patents— 

! What and How to Invent’’ 
‘S4-page Guide Book. Free report as to Patentability. 

‘ROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 1156 F, Washington, D. C. 

SR A AR a a 


JDSON Freight Forwarding Co. 


Reduced rates on household goods to all 
_Western points. 443 Marquette Bldg., Chicago; 1501 
ght Bldg., St. Louis; 851 Tremont Bldg., Boston; 206 
'Bldg., San Francisco; 200 Central Bldg., Los Angeles. 
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crash of broken glass. It was done in a 
second; he seemed to shake out the leaden 
pellets aj] in one movement, with the speed 
of light. Abashed and furious with him- 
self at the poor figure he had made, yet 
secretly glad, too, now that his first par- 
oxysm was over, that his marksmanship 
had been so poor, Mac backed away. 

“Mary Lou, she done jiggled my arm,”’ 
he apologized to the company in general. 

At this the Frenchman bowed to her 
with fine courtesy and extended the 
weapon. She took it, broke the gun, and 
handed it back to MacElhern, empty. 
That done in the best possible manner, 
Miss Schutzer promptly burst into tears 
and sought the consolation which only 
feminine ministrations and companionship 
could give. 

This was all very well, but what about 
the prestige of the Circle Bars? It did not 
suffice to contend that Frenchy belonged 
to the outfit and, therefore, his gunplay 
reflected glory on it. He was a foreigner 
and consequently a member of an inferior 
race, and he had publicly brought the 
blush of shame to the cheek of a Circle 
Bar boy, born and bred. 

“We cain’t do nothin’, though, boys,” 
said fat Dick judicially. ‘‘ You-all seen 
the row, same asI did. An’ Jim-in-ee! but 
Frenchy is shore sand all through. Cain’t 
he handle that ol’ gun!” 

““Wal, he done stole Mac’s gal,” objected 
Reb, ‘‘an’ Mac had a right to feel chafed. 
She’s his gal, ain’t she?” 

“He seen her first,’’ conceded Dick. 

“No, we cain’t do nothin’ to him, boys; 
but I tell you what,” cried Bob Saunders, 
“let’s lose him. You-all willin’?”’ 

They were. It was a black night, so 
dark that the senses swam when one en- 
deavored to peer through the veil at the 
vague images which rose up in the path 
and disappeared ghostily. Five miles from 
Deadeye they entered the mouth of a 
narrow draw. Reb had ridden on, but his 
absence went unnoticed by Frenchy. 

“Hal-loo-oo,’”’ came out of the blackness 
a hundred yards ahead. 

- ‘‘You go on, Frenchy, an’ see what it is. 
That ol’ hoss knows the trail,’”’ said Dick, 
and the whole party came to a halt. 

Lisette urged his horse forward gingerly 
through the wall of darkness. Five yards 
took him out of touch with the party; ten 
yards, and a wild scramble of hoofs brought 
him sharp about. He surmised the trick 
in a flash and tugged hard on the reins to 
restrain his mount, eager to follow. Con- 
quering him, he threaded the draw and 
endeavored to follow what seemed to him, 
from the feel of the horse’s gait, a trail. A 
plainsman would have given Beanbelly his 
head, and the horse would have ambled 
safely into camp in an hour. Frenchy 
wasn’t a plainsman and constituted him- 
self pilot. As a result, be brought up 
against a butte which he had not seen on 
the ride over, and which he knew must be 
far off his road. So he turned to his left. 

For an hour he wandered about, anxious 
to get in before daylight that he might 
take his part in the drive, because Uncle 
Henry was a disciplinarian who brooked 
no excuses, ever preferring deeds and 
results. When he hit the butte again after 
much rough going and several stumbles, 
Frenchy swore softly in his own tongue 
and lit one of his two remaining matches to 
consult the watch he wore in a strap about 
his wrist. 

“Sunup in a hour,” he said. “I sit here 
till she rise.” 

And slipping from the saddle he seated 
himself cross-legged, the reins cver his 
arm, and smoked tranquilly. He nodded 
approvingly when the coyotes’ chorus got 


; into swing to herald the new day. 


“‘T not like this place, though,’”’ he mut- 
tered to his horse. ‘‘Too many holes of 
dog, an’ so big snakes. I not like ze 
hydrophobique skunk, neither; damn.” 

When dawn came, in a long, gray shiver 
from east to west, Frenchy rose, stretched 
himself and mounted. In the saddle he 
looked over his shoulder. Deadeye was 
plainly visible—a loose jumble of low, 
crude buildings strung along the trail. He 
felt in his pockets—nineteen dollars. 

“T get ze hell anyways,” he said philo- 
sophically, ‘‘an’ I will get of it ze good, 
yes? Zey leave me here alone, my clowns.” 

Thereupon he rode back into Deadeye. 
Two days later Uncle Henry himself 
headed a relief expedition which scoured 
the country for a distance of thirty miles 
each way. They failed to find Frenchy, 
but at the end of a hard day’s ride they 
swashed through the dust of Deadeye’s 
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Fair and Tempting — 


To prove to you that 


Snider Pork & Beans 


are the best that money will buy, we are willing to stand 
the loss if your judgment goes against us. 


People who can’t eat ordinary, indigestible, home- 


cooked Pork and Beans enjoy Snider’s. 


The scientific 


Snider Process of cooking makes the beans mealy, porous, 
easily digested, and there’s no trouble from gas— that’s 
been taken out by the exclusive Snider Process. 


Put up plain, or generously surrounded with Tomato 
Sauce, prepared from the famous Snider’s Tomato Catsup 
made only of sound, red-ripe tomatoes, seasoned with 
seven special spices which we import, and you have a dish 


sure to please all the family. 


Buy some today from your 
grocer; give them a fair trial, then 
if you don’t find Snider’s the most 
delicious and wholesome Pork and 
Beans you have ever eaten, tell the 
grocer and get your money back — 
there’ll be noargumentor quibble. 


Once tried, Snider Pork & 


Beans win their own way — 


““Tt’s the Process” 


Stok ITH aN 
S OMATO SAUCE 


ilk i ; 


The First Saving in Cost 


| @ 


= istheSmallest Item 


The difference in money between the 
highest priced Safety Razors and the 
dollar Gem Junior Safety Razor, is the 
smallestsaving. The real saving and dis- 
tinction is in the wonderful shaving qual- 
ities of the Gem Junior blades—and the 
cost of new blades—One Gem Junior 
blade shaves better and oftener than a 
dozen of some of the other kinds. Gem 
Junior blades can be stropped as any 
other razor blades—besides this, the Gem 
Junior blades when actually dull, after 
long constant use, are exchangeable 7 
for 25 cents. 


The New Bar on the Gem Junior Safety 
Razor Frame is another feature that will 
Jinally induce you to shave with the Gem. 


Don’t imagine that capitalists and royalty, who are the most en/husiastic admirers of 
this dollar Gem Junior Safety Razor, would hesitate to pay jive times the price if we 
asked it—with them, the difference in price has little or no effect—they want the best 
razor irrespective of cost and insist uponit. The dollar price has been established by us, 
to give men in all walks of life an opportunity to shave with the Gem Juntor Safely Razor. 


This is the razor that makes your DOLLAR behave like bigger money —it cuts expense but never 


cuts you. 


Never a dull blade. 


Positively the best value at any price— you should buy a GEM Junior today. 


7 exchanged for 25c. 


Separate Set, 7 blades, 50c. 


GEM CUTLERY COMPANY, 34 Reade St., New York 


360 Fremont Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


30 vears in business. 


NEN AGENTS Here’s a Winner 
a> Keystone Match Safe 
Ne and Lighter. Itlightsthe match! Just out. 


y Quick seller. Samplefree toworkers. Write 
today. Arthur L. McKinney & Co., Redkey, Ind. 


564 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


We are the original Modern Safety Razor Makers. 


TYPEWRITERS wiv: 


All the Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE at Half Manufacturers’ Prices 
allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped with 
privilege of examination. Write for Catalogue D. 
Typewriter Emporium, 92-94 Lake St., Chicago 
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Panetela Shape 
NOT a Stogie 
4% Inches Long 
Pure Havana Filled 
Two Cents 


Is there any other tobacco grown 
that can even approach the rich, 
full, delicious flavor of genuine, 
pure Havana! You know that 
taste—that indefinable, unap- 
proachable Havana taste! 

Among the millions of cigars sold 
there is so much GROSS MISREP- 
RESENTATION about HAVANA 
TOBACCO that we propose put- 
ting our pure Havana filled Santa 
Gloria TO TEST. 

In the making of our Yara Specials 
(higher priced), in which every par- 
ticle of the filler is grown in and im- 
ported from Cuba, thereare Havana 
Cuttings. From these is made our 
Sfanta Gloria withaclean, well cured 
York Statewrapper. Noscraps. No 
dust. Just the wrapper and pure 
Havana, exact size of illustration. 
Rolled by experts —in an immac- 
ulately clean, airy, sanitary factory 
—a factory which bears the closest 
inspection of the public—everybody 
—to whom it is open the year ’round. 

Box of 50 Santa Glorias for 
$1.00 Prepaid Everywhere 

Santa Gloria is a quickly rolled cigar — 
not expensively finished—not a rough stogie. 
Just like the illustration. But for smoke— 
a genuine, pure Havana smoke— you can't 
approach Santa Gloria anywhere in price. 

We guarantee, absolutely, to refund your 
purchase price (no matter where you buy 
them —from your dealer or us) if a single 
Santa Gloria is ever found different from 
our representation. 

Ask your dealer for Santa Gloria. Ask 
about our standing in the tobacco world. 

Or, send a dollar bill to us direct for 
box of 50, prepaid. State color wanted. 
R. & W. JENKINSON CO. 
(49th year— 600 employees) 

1156 Liberty Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Will you accept this 
business book if w 


send it free? 


Sign and mail the coupon below. Send no money! 
Take no risk, 

One hundred and twelve of the world’s master busi- 
ness men have written ten books—2,079 pages—1,497 
vital business secrets, ideas, methods. Inthem is the 
best of all that they know about 


— Purchasing —Salesmanship — Position-Getting 

— Credits — Advertising — Position-Holding 

— Collections — Correspondence —Selling Plans 

— Accounting — Man-Handling — Handling Customers 


— Cost-Keeping 
— Organization 
— Retailing 

— Wholesaling 
— Manufacturing 


— Man-Training 
— Office Systems 
—Short-Cutsand Meth- 


— Business Generalship 
— Competition Fighting 
and hundreds and hun- 
ods for every line and dreds of other vital busi- 
department ness subjects. 


A 9,059-word booklet has been published describing, explaining, 
picturing the work. Pages 2 and 3 tell about managing businesses 
great and small; pages 4 and 5 deal with credits, collections and 
with rock-bottom purchasing; pages 6 and 7 with handling and 
training men; pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship, with advertising, 
with the marketing of goods through salesmen, dealers and by mail ; 
pages 12 to 15 with the great problem of securing the highest 
market price for your services—no matter what your line; and 
the last page tells how you may get a complete set—bound in 
handsome half morocco, contents in colors—for less than your 
daily smoke or shave, almost as little as your daily newspaper. 


Will you read the book tf we send it free2 
Send 20 money. Simply sign the coupon. 


The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


If there are, in your books, any new ways to increase my 
business or my Salary, I should like to know them. So send 
on your 16-page free descriptive booklet. I'llreadit. 26—2-20 


Name 
Address 
Business 


Position ___ 


That you can save money buying 
rugs, carpets, blankets and curtains 
from the mill is a certainty. Youcan 
buy the well known REGAL RUGS, 
reversible, @//-qwool finish, many 
patterns, for the remarkably low 
price of $3.75. Our BRUSSELLO 
ART RUG at $2.00 is the greatest 
rug value known. Just think! 
Finest quality of Lace Curtains, 
per pair, 45c and up. Send for our 
illustrated catalogue showing latest 
} styles and designs in actwad colors, 
ga, You'll be surprised at the amount 
{ i of money you can save. 


‘4 UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. 
| Ween : * 2450-2462 Jasper Street, Phila. 

® Sin6 ven by nine, from 
Lincoln Bas-Relief Salfinay Bea. 


by mail fifteen cents, two for quarter. Agents wanted. 


LENOX MANUFACTURING CO., [Plainfield, New Jersey 
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only street, and stopped at Hous Terry- 
berry’s place for refreshment. : 

Happening to gaze from a window in 
idle contemplation of the wall of the neigh- 
boring house, Uncle Henry slowly put 
down his glass and rubbed his eyes, fasci- 
nated. There, in the shade of the overhang- 
ing roof, sat Frenchy, tilted back on a 
stool against the wall, strumming a 
guitar; and there, facing him, rocked 
Mary Lou in her father’s big, cane arm- 
chair. 

“‘Tt’s this way, Frenchy,’ explained the 
wagon-boss kindly, an hour later. ‘‘We 
ain’t got anythin’ ag’in’ you; nothin’ but 
the nicest kind of feelin’s. Only we come 
to the conclusion this ain’t no place for a 
man like you. You go in an’ git your time 
tomorrow. Tell Jem I sent you. 

““An’ remember, Frenchy, we’re all your 
friends. Don’t forgit it. Vive ze republic! 
But this country ain’t sort of eddicated up 
to you yet. See what I mean? You're 
sort of too rich for our blood. I reckon 
that’s icsevesscsitea 

Mournfully the Frenchman rode down 
the thread of trail that led to the ranch- 
house and, for him, to the great outer world 
where they eat at tables and wear white 
collars and toil in offices and do other fool- 
ish things. All his gayety was gone; even 
the tripping measures of It’s Delightful to 
be Married sounded hollow mockery in his 


ears, and he desisted from a feeble attempt 


to hum. There was no use in trying to 
coat the pill; he had been dismissed, fired, 
kicked out, and it hurt. The swift patter 
of hoofs on turf caused him to raise his 
head. A small urchin was speeding at right 
angles to him on a bony sorrel, flogging the 
animal with the tattered remnants of a 
quirt. He would cross the trail twenty 
paces in front. 

“Hey, mon enfant! Qu’est-ce? What’s 
ze mattaire?” 

“The ol’ woman—my mother,” panted 
the boy. ‘Got to git a doctor. Cain’t 
wait.” 

Frenchy spurred after the straining 
sorrel and slowed him down. 

“How far to ze docteur?”’ 

“Steerton. Here,lemme go. She’s dyin’, 
I tell you. You lemme go. I got to ride 
nineteen mile. Take that, then.”’ 

He swished venomously at Lisette with 
the quirt. The Frenchman appeared not 
to feel the stinging slashes across his 
shoulders, and turned his own horse and 
the sorrel. 

“Now, weride like ze hell, see? I—Iam 
a docteur. I was a soldier once, a soldier 
of la belle France.”’ 

He said it proudly. Without a word, 
the boy slapped his heels into his mount’s 
ribs and they went away at a scrambling 
run. 

“There, down there in that li’l’ draw. 
No; look more to the right. That’s our 
house. She’s—she’s awful sick, the ol’ 
woman, sir.”’ 

As they pounded over a rise and swept 
through a crazy gate in the half-grown 
fence that surrounded the section in which 
the house stood, Frenchy caught a sound 
that stirred his heart’s blood with pity. 
His spurs raked his horse’s sides and he 
left the boy behind; but his spurs were off 
and he was treading lightly, gently as a 
woman, when he entered the low door of 
the sod-roofed log structure. 

“Now,” he said, coming out five minutes 
later, ‘‘you stay out here, mon enfant. 
You deestract your so good mother. What 
can you do? Ah, carry ze water. An’ 
when you get enough, get some more, eh? 
Que sert de pleurer? Cease, stop—er—quit 
crying. Cease, mon enfant, cut it out.” 

Late in the afternoon Frenchy emerged 
from the bare, two-roomed house and flung 
himself down on his back in the shade of a 
lone cottonwood tree. He took out paper 
and tobacco and, rolling himself a cigarette, 
closed his eyes as he sent a thin wisp of 
smoke curling upward among the branches. 
He was tired, so tired, a compelling lan- 
guor deadening his faculties and his limbs 
after hours of superb ministrations at high 
tension. Well, he had won the fight. And 
he was content. Inside the house a thin, 
reedy wail voiced the complaint of a new- 
comer into this vale of tears, and beside 
her lay a woman, with a great peace in 
her eyes. Hovering moodily near the bed 
the son eyed the arrival dubiously, not at 
all certain that he ought to like her. 

““Go round up my horse, mon enfant,” 
called Frenchy, raising himself on one 
elbow; and when it was brought: ‘‘ Now, I 
should for ze ranchhouse ride. But some- 
body must go tell your father, an’ you 
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GULF COAST RESO 
~~"), Tired of Cold, Sleet, Slush and Snow? 


\ Come to the Land of Sunshine 


\ Are youbooked East fromthe West, orWestfromtheEast? 7 
' Swing down on Nature’s Thermal lines to the outing 
land of flowers, orange and magnolia. Your ticket costs no 
more, and stopovers of ten days are allowed on all roads. 


Are You Seeking Health, or a New Home? Come and Try this Clime | 


From New Orleans or from Mobile, personally conducted tours over this Paradise of interesting 
life are arranged by this Bureau, which is supported for your accommodation by the a 
Hotels of the Gulf Coast: the St. Charles, Grunewald, Monteleone-Commercial, Ney 

3 Denechaud and Cosmopolitan in New Orleans ; The New Battle } ovse. Cawthon, Bien. 
ville, St. Andrews and Klosky’s at Mobile; The Great Southern at Gulfport and The 

New Mexican Gulf Hotel at Pass Christian. These associated Hoteis vary in charges fron 
$1.00 up to $5.00 per day, and they are unsurpassed anywhere. Tn‘s organization enable: 
you to enjoy this true Riviera of America. The L. & N.R, R. traverses the entir: 
section while all Southern Trunk Lines leading into New Orleans and Mobile allow 
stopovers there where our personally Condneted! tours are organized. Ovr agents wil 
also organize parties from the Florida Coast enabling them to see this country 
at extremely low rates, with stopover privileges at all points. 
Anyone contemplating a tour of either pleasure or investigation will be faithfully 
served on application by mail or in person. Literature sent on request. Addres: 


NEW ORLEANS, MOBILE & GULF COAST TOUR BUREAU 
201 St. Charles Street, New Orleans A | 
% ‘| \ C. T. BOWKIN, Mgr., or L. C. IRVINE, Gen. Mgr., Mobile, Ala., Office Battle House 
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SEEDS Sed Me 6G 
and the addresses ¢ 

- flower-loving friends— 

I will send you my new 16th Annual Catalog c 
plete with alllatest and favorite flowers, hardy,nc 
ern grown, at half the usual prices, and a PI 


BURBANK’S ‘rose POPPI 


ROSA 


This fine new strain of the well known Shirley is o1 
Luther Burbank’s latest and most wonderful produ 
Unsurpassed in splendor of color variation} petals beauti 
crimped. Or I will send 2 packets for 10 cents, 4 for 15 
also a copy of FLORAL CULTURE, Address Tabi 


MISS C."H. LIPPINCOTT, 602-604 10th Street, S., Minneapolis, 


‘We Ship on Approval 


without a cent deposit, prepay the freight 
and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 

IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1909 model bicycles. 

= Do not buya 
| Factory Prices 22,77 % 
pair of tires from azyone at any price until 
you write for our large Art Catalog and 
learn our wonderful proposition on first 
H/ sample bicycle going to your town. 
= everywhere are 
] Rider Agents “oyye3¢ 
5 money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
° ‘We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 

Tires, Coaster-Brakes, single wheels, 
y/ parts, repairs and sundries at half usual prices. 
Y/ Do Not Wait; write today for our special aver. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. M-55, CHICAGO 


BROKEN-DOWN ARCH OR WEAK INS) 
CAUSE RHEUMATISM, LAMENESS 
TENDERNESS of the feet, also legs, knees 
backache, and possibly deformity. The 


C &H ARCH INSTEP SUPP: 


will prevent all this. & 
C. PER 
PAIR 


Your Dealer or 
by Mail. Give a 
size shoe. Men’s : 7 

or Women’s, Shadow view showing steel arch thr 


The C & H ARCH SHANK CO., Dept. E, Brockton, M 


AG E N él THE MATH! 


SAFET 
boxed with a stropper f 
S sharpening dull blades 
Special Prices to Our Age 


S| 
CS OSS 


Biggest winner you ever saw. One agent sold | 
first afternoon out. Best grade of steel, highly 
eled, with solid handle. Absolutely guaranteed 
throwing away old blades. Write for o 
FREE OUTFIT OFFER. We show you how 
$3 to $10 a day without experience. Write 1) 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 615 Barney Block, D 
eee 


One of the best paid of alltrades. Plumbers 
are in demand everywhere at good wages. 
They have short hours. By our method of 
instruction we make you a skilled, practical 
plumber ina few months, so that you will be 
able to fill a good position or conduct a busi- 
ness of yourown. Write for free catalog. 
ST. LOUIS TRADES SCHOOL 
4442 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


AN LTD, 


Joot} & TOILET PREPARATIONS 
fifteen in the family, all good 


Sanitol Tooth Paste 
cleans, polishes, and whitens 


ATENTS S®=CURED OR OUR ATTOR- 


NEY FEE RETURNED 

Send sketch for free search of Patent Office records. Our 
four guide books sent free. How to Obtain a Patent, Fortunes in 
Patents, Patents That Pay and What to Invent (containing list of 
inventions wanted) and prizesforinventions. Patentsadvertised free. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., Washington, D. C.( Formerly Evans, Wilkens &Co.) 


C@aUa WNW 


We have more than 100,000 satisfied customers in more than 17,000 cities, villa: 
and towns in the United States who have each saved from $5 to $40 by buyin 
Kalainazoo stove or range on . 


360 DAYS’ APPROVAL —_ 


direct from our factory at actual factory prices. No stove or range has a higher 
reputation or gives better satisfaction. You run norisk, You save all 5 
dealers’ profits. We pay the freight. 
Send a Postal for Catalogue 

For Coal or Wood Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue No. 152. 
For Gas Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue No, 808. 
Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Our patent oven thermometer makes baking 
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It was dusk when a solitary figure ap- 


4 RPENTEP. by peared to Mit against the skyline of pale “Geta gs : - . z y ‘ 
4 4 yellow, where the sun was reluctantly Oe ce ~ ar eee 4 
hs Oe ») | going to rest. It loomed gigantic for a {an ; 
\ fi Wy minute and then came on toward camp, 


assuming real proportions on a nearer view. 
Uncle Henry paused from spreading his 
blankets to gaze. 

“Tt cain’t be Frenchy, shorely,’’ he said 
in a dazed tone. 

“Hello, my clowns,’ cried a tired voice. 
fact that the careful car- } “Tam back, you see! No, Uncle Henery, 


: : ; not for to stay.” 
‘almost invariably uses He walked over to where Dick was 


4 ] | Squatting, whittling a stick and listening 
| | to the lugubrious song of Jack the Cowboy. 
IMONCGS [| “4h, Deeck! “You had better ride for 


ze home, yes? You have helped out ze 
census, Deeck.”’ 
Said Uncle Henry: ‘‘Have some supper, 
aws Frenchy. Dave’ll find something, won’t 


hie 2a? | 
you, Dave? You cain’t go on tonight. Sept : mil \4 : 
ee rir cise, (| ety eee with me, Frenchy O YOU Wstivogr individuality dail 
ce of his work, both depend on his saw. | “Merct,” said Frenchy, ‘‘t’anks.”’ los 1r i ivi i i i 
th all his skill, he can’t do much with All the boys were saddling up for the D lose ts our nh IV uality aily witha 


sey YC 34 
saw that chews its way through the | day’s drive when Dick rode in again next **punch’’; on the, time iclock? Then you are 
od or which sticks. And he can’t spend ff | y.oming—all but Lisette, who was comb- P \ ” A 5 | 


Meee ts and setting, He f | +. his hair with his fingers, crouched be-| KNOWN by number—not iby name. 


's Simonds Saws because they cut true to 


Mee cut keen-and-cl ithout || | side the campfire. Fat Dick threw his Lweehou, he 
dae Ee gad because dicey tooth ¥ | saddle to the ground with a long, tremu- Have youwyeat\ thought of the future—what 


ei Ve a> : : 
‘Bsits edge without constant sharpening |! | lous sigh. His eyes fixed on the French-| your reward Will be ifjyou continue year in and 
ywing to the specially tempered Simonds | | man with a peculiar, awed stare, he walked ; Vg 


el used exclusively in Simonds Saws. over to him, and in front of the whole| Year OoufF 1n the-sa r old rut? 

sith May we send “Simonds {j | camp whirled him to his feet and seized {Sp gy: 

jmonds} Save Guide” mailed free? his hand. . P : 
Yr Sold by most hardware | “‘She’d ’a’ died,” he said brokenly. How are you going to rise above these FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
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“‘No, don’t go for to kiss me, Frenchy,”’ Get our free advice. Signing the coupon 
said Dick restrainingly. ‘I understand.” | does not place you under any obligations. 
Lisette walked away to saddle up, and | We do not employ agents or collectors. 
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Would You Like 
to Go to Africa 
With Roosevelt 


Yes? Allright. Atyourlibrary table 
tonight read Captain Fritz Duquesne’ s 
article ‘‘ Hunting Ahead of Roosevelt in 
Last Africa.” It’s all there—every sen- 
sation, every bit of information, plenty 
of vivid photographs, too. You get the 
thrills and excitement without the dan- 
ger. Captain Duquesne is a Boer ivory 
hunter, a professional, who has made his 
living for many years from the big game 
of the veldt and jungle. His article is 
authentic, and romantic. The dest and 
jirst description of where Roosevelt will 
hunt that has appeared in a magazine. 


HIAMPTON’ S ts first ! 


HAMPTON’S 


MAGAZINE 
March—On Sale Now 


Twenty other great features in this great new 
magazine. Special Articles by Admiral Evans, 
Vance Thompson, Herbert N. Casson, Eugene 
P. Lyle, Jr., and others. Rea Beach’s new 
serial. Short Stories by Mary R.S. Andrews, 
Josephine Daskam Bacon, Charles Battell 
Loomis, Arthur Morrison, Earl Derr Bigger, 
and others. 
Buy it today—any live newsdealer. 


15 Cents. 


Sample copy (of January or February) free for a two- 
cent stamp. Hampton’s Magazine, New York. 


S.SPRAGUE'S 


= All InP scr 


Clothes a Boy Complete for $1 


A combination suit of knickerbocker 
trousers and blouse with inner waist 
forming a complete suit —‘‘All-in-1."’ 


The inner waist gives permanent blouse 
effect and has extensions for garters. 
Buttons in front— little chap can dress 
himself. Washable, fast color fabrics in 
gray, blue, brown, andred Khaki, Galatea 
and Gingham, stripes and checks, Sizes 
2% to 8 years. 

Suit complete, postpaid, $1.00, if your 
dealer hasn’tit. Give boy's age. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. Send for 
catalog of boys’ play and wash suits. 


‘Fred’k H. Sprague Company 
64 Main Street, Orange, Mass. 


PATENTED 


ARE A TRIFLE SENSITIVE 


About the size of your shoes, it’s some satisfaction to 
know that many people can wear shoes a size smaller 
by sprinkling Allen’s Foot-Ease into them. Just the 
thing for Dancing Parties, Patent Leather Shoes, 
and for breaking in New Shoes. When rubbers or 
overshoes become necessary and your shoes pinch, 
Allen’s Foot-Ease gives instant relief. Sold Every- 
where, 25 cts. Sample FREE. Address, Allen S. 
Olmsted, Le Roy, N.Y. Remember the name, Allen’s 
Foot-Ease. Don’t accept any substitute. 


Wonderfully 
Elastic ! 


yy Page Fences ‘‘give and take” 
but never break. 25 years of 
_ practical experience woven into 
the fabric. No other fence has it! 
This is the “Jubilee Year” or Quarter-Centennial 
of Page Fence. ‘Jubilee’? book FREE. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Box 89Y, ADRIAN, MICH. 
PAST 
Lame People 


} [The Perfection Extension Shoe for 

/ persons with one short limb. Worn 
with ready made Shoes. Write for 
booklet. HENRY S. LOTZ 
313 Third Ave., New York 
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THE CONFESSIONS 
OF A CON MAN 


(Continued from Page 4) 


him. I’ve always had a notion that he was 
just playing to make a great stake to meet 
some emergency. Holding out cards was 
his specialty. He had a hand twice as big 
asmine. He could palm a pair of kings and 
keep them palmed for ten minutes, while 
he dealt and played and made gestures. 
I'd have liked to stay with him—but Jim 
Ross caught me. 

At the end of the year Ross and I were 
in Quincy with five or six hundred dollars 
apiece in our pockets. We went up against 
a faro game. 
ing, broke, he laid it all to me. He acted 
so disagreeable that I punched him one for 
luck and went away from him forever. A 
few years later Ross died of heart failure 
in a Turkish bath. 

It was a good time for a visit home, and 
I beat my way back to Windville. My 
mother took mein hand. She had no exact 
knowledge of what I’d been doing, though 
she knew that it was something pretty 
disreputable. I promised her to brace up, 
and I proved that I meant it by getting a 
job carrying water for a railroad camp. In 
two weeks I was timekeeper, and in six 
weeks gang boss. Before the end of the 


summer I had taken a sub-contract and | 


was running thirty teams. I’ve figured 
since what I might have been if I’d stopped 
right there and stuck to straight business. 
But we finished that job. I took another 


contract farther up the line, was cheated | 


by the man in charge, and drifted back 
to the old poker room in Windville. 

There I met ‘‘ Lumber Swede,” the best 
straight poker-player I ever knew. He 
was an ignorant Scandinavian—I don’t 
believe that he could write his own name. 
He’d been a common lumber-jack, had 
learned poker in the camps, and had de- 
veloped great card sense. Lumber Swede 
was a cheater, all right, but he could have 
come pretty near making a living playing 
straight. He earned his hundreds of thou- 
sands, like the rest of us, and at one time 
he had saved a pretty good pile; but the 
race-track got him. When I saw him last 
he was working as booster in a Chicago 
poker club. You know the game has 
changed a lot in recent years. It’s all in 
the hands of ‘‘clubs’’—entrance fee and 
qualifications for membership, a wink at 
the doorkeeper. These club games are all 
jackpots, and a quarter of the opening 
stakes is the percentage to the house. This 
rakeoff is so high that it doesn’t pay the 
house to run a crooked game. But they 
need boosters to stimulate interest and to 
keep the game running. As soon as the 
place opens the Swede comes in and starts 
a game. When he has filled the table and 
accumulated a waiting list, he says some- 
thing about going to business, cashes in, 
and retires to the saloon downstairs, where 
he stays until he’s summoned to stir up 
interest again. Of course, being the best 
poker-player in the country, he wins more 
than he loses. He gets a percentage on 
all his winnings and a hundred dollars a 
month besides. So he’s settled down in life 
with a steady job; and I must say that he 
has finished better than most of the cheat- 
ers I used to know. 


Lumber Swede’s Squeeze Wheel 


When he met me in the poker-room at 
Windville he was all heated up over a 
““squeeze wheel”’ which he had just bought 
—the device was new then. He thought 
there was a fortune init. Being still pretty 
green, I did, too. When he proposed 
partnership I jumped at the chance. 

The squeeze wheel? It goes by various 


names. The gamblers call all such devices 
“spindles.” Any one who has followed 
coun fairs must have seen it in opera- 


tion. It’s a big pin, like a clock hand, re- 
volving around a circle which is spaced off 
for prizes—ten dollars in one space, five in 
another, a dollar in others, a lot of blanks, 
two spaces marked ‘“‘conditional’’ and one 
“lose.” The wheel goes around; wherever 
the little indicator at the point of the pin 
stops, there is your prize—or your lemon. 

It stops just where the operator wants it 
to stop. A clutch under the table guides 
the movement, slowing the wheel down 
or speeding it up. Sometimes the cluteh 
is controlled from a knob which sticks out 
from the table, just where the operator is 


When we woke next morn- | 


resting his arm, careless-like. Sometimes | 
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| Fine Shoes for Men: 
All America 
Rice & Hutchins Special 
Educator 
Armada 
Signet 
For Women: 
All America 
Educator 
Mayfair 
For Boys and Children: 


Educator 

Hardknocks 

Marvel 

Rice & Hutchins School Shoe 


Heavier Shoes for Men: 


Erica 
Hardknocks 
Water King 

Old Homestead 
Inspector 

And many others, 


Wearers of 
Rice & Hutchins 
Shoes 
are tastefully, 
comfortably 
and 
economically 


shod. 


COOK MOTOR VEHICLE CO., 1050 ; 


A.B.C. AUTOMO 


A fine hill climber. Speeds up to 35 miles 
Most simple, practical, > 


an hour. 
powerful and durable Au- 
tomobile of its class. 
Easy to operate—no 
complicated parts — 
no repairs. Solid or 
pneumatic tires. Air 
or water cooled. Safest 
and best. Built for 2, 3 or 


4 passengers. 16to 35h.p. $600 up. Write today for particulars. 
A.B.C. Motor Vehicle Mfg. Co.,3921 Morgan St., St. Louis, Mo. 


SPRAY PUMPS 


“SANITARY” ELECTRIC 
m, HOUSE PUMPS 


For Residence, Factory or Farm 
Duplex, double-acting, 5 to 50 
Gallons per minute. 
100 to 2500 Gallons per hour, 
Pumps complete with motor, $40 
to $300. “Sanitary”? Pumps meet 
allrequirements and areunexcelled 

. for simplicity, economy, durability 

and low cost. Write us your wants. 

Wecansupplythem. Booklet free, 


The Sanitary Pump Co. 
15S. Canal St., Dayton, 0. 


Solid or pneumatic tires. High or low 
wheels. The one Automobile ata Low 


BARNES MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Rotary Pumps 


Our Plan 


Price that is always ready to run. 
Handsome, Stylish, 
4 Simple, Reliable ; 
Sate Economical to Op- 
Ze erate. Safeand sure. 
ey AHill Climber. Big- 
gest Automobile 
Value in America. 
1909 Catalog FREE. 


Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
BILE 


Barnes Sprayers lead the world for efficiency 
and lasting qualities. We make over 300 styles 
and sizes of pumps for all purposes. 

People spraying on a large scale and wanting strong 
pressure find no equal to 


Barnes Double Acting Barrel Pump 
All working parts in contact with liquid are brass. 
Large air chamber enables one stroke of handle to 
sustain steady spray two minutes or over. Fitted 


growers. We guarantee satisfaction. Complete with 
Vermorel nozzle, $9,00, 


is the best made for small sprayer. 
taken apart. 


Nearly Half a Century of Shoemaki 
Rice & Hutchins, Boston, Mass 


Established 1866 
It is not the price which makes our shoes popu 
but our policy of always making the best sh 


your dealer does not sell Rice & Hutchins § 
write us and we will see that you are supplied, 


No.40—$1200 with each $1 ; 
also include two recent back numbers. 
MAX L. KEITH, 459 Lumber Exch., Minn 


Any one — man, woman, boy, 

no experience is necessary. 4 

JOURNAL and THE SATURDAY EVENING 

made it sure. All you need is faith ij 

If you think you’re going to amount to 
write to 


The Curtis Publishing Company, P’ 


and get your start now. 


The most up-to-date and complete | 
lighting system on the market. Beau-— 
tiful fixtures for the home. 
ive high candle power inverted arcs | 
for stores, halls, etc. The best prop- 
osition going for hustling agents. | 
Write today for agents’ terms *and 
territory. Handsome catalog free. 

23 SUPERIOR MFG. CO. 
2775 Second Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


with superior agitator. This pump is everywhere a favorite with fruit 


With two leads hose and nozzle, $10.00. 
Barnes All-Brass Perfection Bucket Spray Pump 


Made of seamless brass, no threads, easily 
Price (including 3-ft. rubber hose and nozzle) Only $3.00, 


Buy your Sprayer from sprayer specialists. Catalog free. Addr 


Department 20, Mansfield, O! 


February 20, 
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requires the enorm! 
output of our se) 
great NewEngland 
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for every member 
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men, 
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5-foot hose and 


Instead of 
Court Plaster 


OR all the little 

cuts and bruises 
that flesh is heir to, 
New-Skin is effect- 
ive. 


It is a thousand 
times betterthanthe 
old-fashioned court- 
plaster and band- 
ages. 


New-Skin will not 
come off even if 
washed with soap 
and water. There 
is no daily changing 
of soiled bandages, 
no tearing off of 
dirty court plaster. 
There is nothing, in 
fact, but the first 
application, whicha 
child can perform. 


When New-Skinis 
appliedtothewound 
it forms a tough, 
transparent coating 
which is air-tight, 
water-proof, anti- 
septic and healing. 
“Paint tt with New-Skin 

and forget it.” 

NEWSKIN CO. 
Dept. A, New York 


For sale by druggists every- 
-where, 10 and 25 cents, or sent 
by mail. Stamps taken. 


FRENCH SPANISH 
GERMAN _ ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered by the 


Language-Phone 
Method 


Combined with THE ROSENTHAL 
COMMON SENSE METHOD of 
Practical Linguistry. 

Send for testimonials and booklet 


The Language-Phone Method 
oadway and 16th Street, New York 


‘Once it was this way, 
Now it’s New-Skin 


‘Metropolis Bldg., Br 


he Battle Creek Sanitarium 


| The world’s foremost Health Resort in physiological and 
; 200 kinds of baths; large indoor Palm 
| den, swimming pools, electricity, massage, Swedish move- 
ents, mechanical vibration, delicious unequaled health 
lisine, trained nurses. Delightful dining room on top floor. 
uxurious modern appointments. Perfect warmth. Invigora- 
lig Michigan climate, 860 feet above sea level. The ideal place 
rest, recuperate and build up permanent health. Beautiful 
“uvenir Portfolio FREE. Box 75, Battle Creek, Mich. 


The great durability and handsome appearance of concrete 
M products is now recognized world wide. Big Money Making 
plants being established everywhere. It will pay you to 
tigate our proposition for a factory in your locality. We furnish 
i nines, moldsand everything needed. (_7> Write for particulars. 


1, PETTYJOHN CO., 666 N. Sixth St., Terre Haute, Ind. 
ap 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
i — That’s all we want to know 
: S Now, we will not give youany grand prize 
: x\_ —or a lot of free stuff if you answer this 
ad. Nor do we claim to make you 
richinaweek. But if you are anx- 
ious to develop your talent with a 
successful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture, with 
6c. in stamps for portfolio of cartoons 
3 /andsamplelesson plate,and letus explain. 
& The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning, 
— 313 Kingmoore Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


ACRE FARMS, $100 


NEAR ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
'DOWN $5 MONTHLY 


R tin alocality where people are making big successes raising 
it berries, truck, vegetables, poultry and squabs. Fertile soil, 
P| water, good roads. Healthful, mild climate puts produce early 
ket for fancy prices. 3 mainline railroads; fine shipping facil- 
f to Atlantic City, Philadelphia and New York markets. Two 
towns, all conveniences, nearby. Title perfect and guaranteed. 

y= for booklet. Daniel Frazier Co., 682 Bailey Bldg.,Phila.,Pa. 


ZEN JAMIN AIR RIF L 
OR MEN « = 
LDER BOYSs 7 


but a pneumatic 

Not aToy gun operated by 
4 compressed air. Shoots with ten 
times the force of an ordinary spring gun, accu- 
a! _ fately. 10 or 15 cents pays for 1,000 shots. Barrel full 
comecntt stock, The ideal gun for shooting small game, a 
raed target practice. Shoots through one-half inch pine 
: more. Fully guaranteed. Sold by dealers and jobbers 
te If your dealer does not sell it, write us. Sent prepaid in 
Parcel Post countries upon receipt of price, $2.50. Address 


LAIR RIFLE & MFG. CO., 603 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Books free. Rates reasonable. 
Highest references. Best serv- 
ices. I PROCURE PAT- 

-T. Watson E. Coleman, 
Box 2476, Washington, D.C. 
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the knob is under a stack of gold-pieces 
upon which the operator keeps his hand 
while the merry wheel goes around. 

That was the country-fair season. The 
Swede figured on going from fair to fair, 
cleaning up the grangers and making a 
million. He was badly fooled. In some 
places the authorities stopped us; in 
others, we fizzled out because neither of us 
knew how to handle boosters. Fixing the 
authorities and shoving the boosters are 
the whole works in such a game. We were 
a ridiculous team for squeeze wheel—a 
green kid and a silent Swede. I laugh 
about it yet. By the end of a fortnight we 
had only four hundred dollars left between 
us, and we lost all that on a faro bank. 

I remember that expedition chiefly be- 
cause on it I first met some three-card- 
monte men—Jim Barnes and his gang. He 
was a great hero to me, for I was still only 
a small cheater, and he was the best 
‘‘broad-spieler’”’ on the road. He had in 
his gang the ex-city marshal of Leadville. 
When the vigilants cleaned up that town 
and lynched two footpads, the marshal 
figured that they might be turning their 
attention to the city government next, and 
left between two days. Now he owns a 
cattle-ranch in Texas and gambles only 
for fun, and his pal is doing well in the hotel 
business. I mention this because such a 
finish is exceptional among _ professional 
gamblers. These were old-time monte 
men, who wore no disguises, and looked 
what they were. From hearing them talk 
I got a great hunch for that game. Years 
later, and after monte had got in pretty 
bad repute, I became a member of the firm 
which rejuvenated it, and made it one of 
the best-paying propositions on the road. 

I’ve wished at times that I'd stayed with 
Lumber Swede. He had a long, cool, 
scheming head and wonderful card sense, 
but he couldn’t express himself. With 
him to pull things off and me to work the 
line of con-talk which I acquired in my 
later experience, we should have made one 
of the greatest combinations in the country. 
But I had to be going, and back I drifted 
toward Illinois, making for any town where 
I heard there was a good game, tying up 
with any older gambler who was willing to 
steerme. McCafferty, who belongs to that 
period, was the best all-around poker 
cheater I ever met, just as Lumber Swede 
was the best straight player. Marked 
cards, cold decks, stacks, glass—all tricks 
looked the same to him. Hayden, with 
whom I cleaned up a game at Springfield, 
dropped the cards and took up general graft 
at about the time I did. For years we ran 
in and out of each other’s operations. 


The Phony Poolroom Enterprise 


Hayden is in bad just now. They have 
a new game in the West which hasn’t been 
named as yet. It isa play for big money, 
and it needs an elaborate plant. The 
grafters hook some rich, old, country sport 
and tell him the story of a great prize- 
fight winning they are going to pull off. 
They’ve found a young phenom. He is 
going up against a man of established 
reputation. They want to get their money 
down on the unknown, but the poolrooms 
won’t take bets from them because they 
are professional gamblers. Will Mr. 
Sucker act as their betting commissioner? 
They approach him because he is a man of 
standing, and also a patron of sport. They 
will pay his expenses to Chicago. It will 
only be necessary for him to take along a 
draft for twenty-five thousand dollars to 
show as a guarantee that he is what he 
purports to be. They lead him and his 
draft to the training quarters; they give 
him a chance to see both pugilists at work. 
Any judge of fighters can perceive that it 
is a cinch. Gradually, and without any 
direct steer from the grafters, the sucker 
gets enthusiastic himself, cashes his twenty- 
five thousand, and bets it—in a phony 
poolroom. The “‘fight’’ comes off, and 
his man lays down. Only the old-time 
“cross,” though with fine, new variations. 
Hayden pulled this off two or three times; 
but something went wrong, as things are 
bound to go wrong in games which require 
so many cappers and confederates, and now 
he’s under indictment and heavy bail. 

I had gained a reputation in the Middle 
West, and that led to my job at Hot 
Springs. That’s still a pretty tough town, 
but it’s Purity Village compared to those 
days. Everything was as wide open as a 
saloon door and as crooked as a corkscrew. 
Three different houses employed me as 
official cheater. In two of them I used 
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7c a Day is a Mighty Small Item 


Yet that small sum more than covers the cost 
of a Burroughs Adding and Listing Machine. 


This statement is based on the years of service so far 
given by the earliest Burroughs Machines sold. 

Many of these “oldest” machines, sold in 1893, are 
still in active, every-day use. And good for many 
years more. Please note the letter below. 

The only reason every one of those “oldest” 
machines is not now in daily use is, that some 
of them have been supplanted by later 
and more widely adaptable models of the 


BURROUGHS 


(Nine out of every ten adding and listing machines sold are Burroughs) 


Adding and Listing Machine 


C. S. Miller, Cashier Drovers’ & 
Mechanics’ National Bank of 
Baltimore, says: 

““Gentlemen: In reply to yours 

of the [4th inst., beg to ad- 

vise that we have your ma- 
chine No. 827, purchased 

Feb. 28, 1893, in active 

use, and it has given, 

up to this period, the 
same perfect sat- 
isfaction as the 
other 3 of your 
machi 


Inasmuch as not a single Burroughs has 
ever worn out, we donot know how much 
longer than fifteen years a Burroughs will 
last, nor how much less than 7c a day 
the minimum cost would be. 
Over against this small cost, the actual 
saving effected by a Burroughs amounts to at least 
30c a day. This in offices so small that it can save 
only one hour a day of employees’ time paid for at the 
rate of only $15.00 a week. To say nothing of the 
absolute accuracy of all additions done on a Burroughs, 
and the promptness with which statements, trial balances, 
incidental figures, etc., are gotten out by its use. 


Let us Prove our claims by sending 


a Burroughs ON FREE TRIAL 


Entirely aside from the big saving effected by a Burroughs, you should know of the 


ines 

whiche we many “‘short-cut”” systems in use by the most progressive houses, many of them 
have pro- in your own line of business. 

cured hese time-saving, accuracy- 


insuring systems have been pub- 
lished by the Burroughs Business 
Systems Department, under _the 
title, “A Better Day's Work.”’ The 
book will be sent free, with our 
compliments — use this coupon or 
your letterhead. It is not a cata- 
log, but an unusually interest- 
ing and helpful book. 


58 different styles, each 
operated electrically or 


by hand. 


Burroughs Adding 


Machine Company 


99 Burroughs Block 
Detroit, Michigan, U.S. 


since.”” 


Please 
send me 


Sy 


Kind of Business... 2..-20¢.:c0:2.ssecceececeen 


Horeizn | Onice 165 Eigh mulze Of ofloe Loree mest eae ee enna 


414-A Holborn, London, W.C., England 


ARE INSTANTLY RELIEVED 


With Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream 


A trial of the free sample bottle will convince you 
that this delightful lotion does promptly soothe rough, 
irritated, cracked and sore skin, making it soft 
and smooth. Prevents chapping if applied before 
exposure. Contains no grease, bleach nor chemi- 
cals; guaranteed not to aid a growth of hair. 
50 cents at all dealers, or if not obtainable, sent 
postpaid by us for same amount. 


A. S. HINDS, 89 West Street, Portland, Maine 
Write TODAY for Illustrated Booklet and 


FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE 
RTHANI PATENT ‘it 


you INVENT! 


Constant Demand for Good Inventions 
Our free books tell WHAT TO INVENT and 
HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT. Write for them. 
Patent Obtained or All Fees Returned. Send 
sketch for free opinion as to patentability. 
We advertise patents for sale free. Highest 
class of services, Ask for our references. 
Woodward & Chandlee, Registered Attorneys 
1257 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


$513 CLEAR PROFIT IN 51 DAYS FROM AN INVESTMENT OF $150 


Boyd Syllabic System — written with only nine characters. No 
“*positions’’—no ‘* ruled lines ’’—no “‘ shading ’’—no ‘‘ word- 
signs’’—no *‘ cold notes.’’ Speedy, practical system that can be 
learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago Correspondence 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


2] ° : 
° 
> Is the result from the operation of one 
American Box Ball Alley in Sullivan, Ind. 
Why not go into this business yourself? It 
is the most practical and popular bowling 
game in existence. It will make big money in any 
town. These alleys pay from $25.00 to $65.00 each, 
per week. This is no gambling device, but a splendid 
bowling game for amusement and physical exercise. Liber 
ally patronized by the best people of both sexes. Quickly in- 
stalled, conveniently portable. No pin boy needed. Receipts 
are nearly all profit. Nearly 5000 sold to date. We sell on pay- 
ments and our catalog is free. 


Write for catalog. AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 


PATENTEES, 1302 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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“If You Don’t Breathe 
Properly You Cannot 
Think Right.” 


—Prof. Charles Munter 


Nulife Compels Deep Breathing 


Fill your lungs with a volume of fresh 
air, and you will instantly feel every inter- 
nal organ become active and alive. Deep 
breathing is Nature’s own method to vi- 
brate life throughout 
thesystem. Every full 
breath of fresh air 
entering the lungs in- 
vigorates the heart’s 
action and stimulates 
theblood circulation in 
every part of the body. 

Nulife holds the 
spine and head erect, 
giving the brain regu- 
Jar blood circulation 
and filling the brain 
cells with pure blood 
at every heart beat. 

Fresh air, proper 
blood circulation and 
regular heart action 
increase the power of 
the brain and make 
clear thinking. You 
cannot think right un- 
less you breathe right. 


Prof. Charles 


Munter’s 


Trade PATENTED Mark § 


Foes genting Nak fe 
plainly stamped on | FOY Man, Woman 
the belt. and Child 


Nulifeis a thin, washable garment, weigh- 
ing but a few ounces. It makes you breathe 
to the full depth of your 
lungs all the time. It 
is not a shoulder brace, 
but a_ scientific sup- 
porter of the body. It 
straightens round 
shoulders, expands 
the chest from two to 
sixinches, and givesits 
wearers anerect, com- 
manding carriage. 


Mail the Coupon No Lacing Required” 


For My 


FREE BOOK 


Sign and mail the coupon to 
meandI willsend you freethe 
Nulife booklet which tells all 
about Nulife, what it has 
done for others and will do 
for you. This booklet is illus- 
trated with photographs and 
anatomical drawings that 
clearly demonstrate the effi- 
ciency of this wonderful gar- 
ment. You ought to know 
these facts whether you ever 
expect to wear Nulife or not. 


“Guarantees a 
Beautiful Figure” 


Here is My Guarantee * gvery Nulife 


Order a Nulife now and begin to enjoy it and get its benefits at 

once. I guarantee to fit you perfectly and to return the full pur- 

chase price if you do not find that Nulife straightens 

~ round shoulders, expands your chest 2 to 6 inches, in- 

a G creases your height, and compels free, regular, deep 
Ne Zo, breathing to the full depth of your lungs. 

S% The price of Nuliteis $3.00, for whichamount 

<% 

2%. 

Prof. S 2a, a 

eae: me Ve, Age, Sex and Occupation. Men- 

pth a) tion Dept. P. F.to receive prompt 

13-15 W. 34th St. SSE 


ttention. 
New York VY pe 


S.@, Prof. Chas. Munter 
D Sir: Please send >. & m D 
ef ye Dept. P. F. 


me free of charge your NEC 
illustrated Nulife booklet. aS, 13-15 


it will be sent postpaid to any address, sub- 
ject to return of your money asabove. In 
ordering, give Chest Measure (close 

up under arms), Height, Weight, 


Name____ ‘ ___ NScq,  W.34thSt. 

Town SL New York 
\ 

State p =. 


HOOL, 
OCIETY-3-LODGE. 

Either style, with any three letters or figures, and one or two 
colorsof enamel. Sterling Silver, 25c. each, $2.50 a doz. ; 
Silver Plated, 10c. each, $1.00 a doz. Special designs in 
Pins or Badges made for any School or Society, low prices. 
Send design for estimate. Catalogue free. 

BASTIAN BROS., 143 South Avenue, Rochester, N.Y. 


COLLEGE# 
Ss 


125-Egg Incubator and Brooder - 
FREIGHT PAID East of Rockies BOTH FOR $10 


=> Hot water; double walls; copper 
S| tank—bestconstruction, Guaranteed. 
[r= f| Writea postal today for Free Catalog. 
fini | 


Wisconsin Incubator Co., Dept. 101, Racine, Wis. 
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marked cards. In the other my’ partner 
and I worked the glass. That device isn’t 
used very often now. You know the 
‘‘kitty’”’ in a poker table—the square hole 
or slit at the center into which you slip the 
house percentage? Well, on two sides of 
the kitty were little mirrors, so that a man 
sitting opposite either of them could see 
in them the underside of the cards as he 
dealt. Those mirrors rested away down 
in the kitty until wanted for use; a touch 
on a spring inside the table-leg brought 
them to position. It was better than 
marked cards, in that it did not require so 
much concentration to follow the hands. 
On your deal, you could read and remem- 
ber all the hands in a game of five players. 

I was kept in reserve to skin good-things 
—rich Easterners with a roll, usually. 
When such a man showed up around any 
of the three houses they would send a hurry 
call for me. The house attended to all the 
steering and fixing; I simply performed the 
operation and got half the money. 

I have come, through experience, to be 
superstitious about one thing: a great, big 
stake will always slip through my fingers. 
I could land a moderate winning, up to a 
thousand or two; but whenever I started 
for a large roll something would happen. 
Those fellows who skinned that rich trust 
magnate out of a hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars, in one night of faro, 
sound like a fairy tale to me. I began to 
notice this at Hot Springs. The president 
of an Eastern flour company came into 
town on a tear, throwing his money right 
and left. One of my houses telephoned to 
me; they had him playing, and he was 
half-drunk. I worked the cold deck on 
him all that night. I won three hundred 
and fifty dollars in cash and his check for 
eight thousand dollars. I went to bed 
stuck on myself. 

But the gambling-houses were sqaiab- 
bling among themselves; my boss, whom 
we'll call Finnigan, had a quarrel over the 
privileges with a rival whom we'll call 
Jones. The news of my killing got around 
that night. Jones, for revenge, telephoned 
to my sucker first thing in the morning, 
telling him that he had been cheated. The 
flour man had the check stopped. The 
same identical thing happened in the case 
of a young Englishman, holder of a minor 
title, whom I beat out of five thousand 
dollars with marked cards. 


A Winter at Hot Springs 


I passed the next winter, in Hot Springs. 
But I never did so well again. I was get- 
ting too well known. My partner and I 
did find one rich sucker. We had him nib- 
bling, when I came down with fever and 
nearly died. My partner, as I afterward 
learned, carried the deal through and won 
sixteen hundred dollars. He skipped with- 
out dividing, leaving me broke and in the 
hospital. He used the money to pay off 
the mortgage on his mother’s farm. 
You've heard tell of honor among thieves. 
I’ve found precious little of it. There is 
generosity, though. Gamblers are always 
staking their busted comrades. Now I 
met that very man two years later, when 
I’d been against faro and was temporarily 
on my uppers; and he gave me a hundred 
dollars. 

When I was broke or sick or in trouble 
I naturally turned back toward Windville. 
I was only a young boy, after all. I landed 
there without a bean, ready for any engage- 
ment. And just then old Doctor Benedict 
came to town on his annual visit. He 
offered me a partnership, and I joined him. 

Old Doctor Benedict, America’s Great- 
est Optician, was a professional card 
cheater, who used the spectacle business 
asa blind. Ahead of his arrival he would 
insert in the town paper an advertisement 
which read something like this: 


Old Doctor Benedict, the Marvel- 
ous Optician, is Coming With His 
Australian Pebble Lenses, the Optical 
Discovery ofthe Age. Corrects Errors 
and Aberratioas of Vision Which Have 
Resisted the Skill of the Greatest 
European Surgeons. Watch for Old 
Doctor Benedict and His Corps of 
Expert Assistants. Palace Hotel, 
Wednesday, from 10 to 4. 


I was the corps of assistants. We’d 
arrive with five trunks—four empty, and 
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‘the fifth holding our clothes, together with 


a line of cheap, stock spectacles, graded by 
ages. The doctor would pose around the 
lobby in a tall hat and a long coat, and I 
would sit behind a big ledger which was 
one of our properties. When the customer 
appeared, Doctor Benedict would give him 
a fine lecture on defective vision, and would 
make him squint at a set of alphabet cards. 
I’d be busy making phony entries in the 
ledger as the Doctor talked them off to me. 
In the course of his hocus-pocus he would 
slip in the real question: ‘‘How old are 
you?’’ We'll suppose that the sucker an- 
swered ‘‘Fifty-two.” After a little more 
guff, Doctor Benedict would go over to our 
trunk and select the regular stock spec- 
tacles for a man of fifty-two. He’d get 
them adjusted with a lot more phony talk, 
and collect whatever the sucker looked to 
be good for. 

From this public position we were able 
to spy out the poker-games and to pose, in 
towns where I wasn’t known, as easy-marks. 
We did pretty well, but I hated him worse 
than a rattlesnake, for he held out profits 
and had disgusting habits. His finish was 
funny. He worked up such a reputation 
for his Australian Pebble Lenses that it 
paid him to cut out gambling altogether, 
and devote himself wholly to the spectacle 
business. 


The Luck of Slippery Sills 


My last regular partner in card cheating 
was Slippery Sills, with whom I’d done a 
turn here and there ever since I broke in. 
Slippery was good at his trade, but an 
awful drunkard. He had the nerve of the 
damned. They tell this story on him: A 
little gambling-house in Missouri kept 
posted on the wall an offer of a silk hat for 
every straight flush. Let me tell you, a 
straight flush is an uncommon hand in 
poker. In all my experiences I’ve never 
known one to be held on the square. Well, 
Slippery was playing cold decks there one 
night. He cleaned out every one in the 
place. I guess they knew he was a cheater, 
but the principle of that house was to let 
a man go for one sitting, and bar him after- 
ward. When every one had enough, Slip- 
pery looked up and saw that sign. ‘‘Let’s 
play a sociable game for a quarter limit,” 
he said; ‘‘I need a silk hat.”’ On the second 
hand he showed a straight flush. Inside 
of an hour he had won eight silk hats on 
eight straight flushes and no one could tell 
how he did it. 

I was barred once from a good game in 
Springfield, Missouri. I went over to St. 
Louis and found Slippery. He was flat 
broke. I offered to stake him and take him 
into the Springfield game. He accepted. 
If I remember right, I gave him a hundred 
dollars. About midnight I wandered over 
to that house to see how things were going. 
While I was barred from playing, they were 
glad to see me personally. Slippery Sills 
was looking over a whole breastwork of 
chips. 

He did not seem to need any assist- 
ance from me; so I went back to the hotel 
and turned in. I woke early. Slippery 
hadn’t come in yet. I dressed and went 
out to look for him. I found him asleep on 
the billiard-table in the barroom, without 
a dollar in his clothes. He had been drink- 
ing while he played. Along toward morn- 
ing the booze had got to him. The house 
had rung in another cheater on him at this 
point, and had taken away all his winnings, 
and my hundred besides. 

One morning about eight years ago I 
stood on the station platform at Seymour. 
A freight train pulled in, and a frightful 
specimen of a hobo rolled off from the 
brake-beam. He saw me watching him, 
and he struck me at once for a quarter. 
His face touched a button in my memory 
somewhere. I looked him over carefully, 
and recognized what was left of Slippery 
Sills. He got five dollars. 

In the spring of 1886 I got acquainted 
with a grafter who ran the O’Leary Belt 
for a circus. He persuaded me that circus 
graft had card cheating beaten forty ways. 
I listened to his spiel, and it ended in my 
taking a job as his booster handler with the 
promise of a partnership as soon as I 
learned the game. 

He gave me the circus fever; for several 
years from that time I was never happy 
away from the smell of sawdust. 
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Improvements 


give in 


Diamond | 


1909 Tires 


More tire value than jj" 
ever offered in 
America or 
Europe. — 


The ir | | 
Diamond Rubber | 
Company 


Building ? 


The importance of a waterproof and air tight building pape 
that blankets and thoroughly insulates your house agains 
cold, dampness_and draughts is told in our free booklet 
“‘Comfortable Homes,’’ for home builders. Send for it. 


Neponset Black Waterproo! 
Building Paper 


Saves its cost in coal the first winter. Specified by architect 
the country over for twenty-five years. , 


If contemplating any kind of building, bungalow, garage 
poultry house, barn, factory, write us what you intend to buik 
and we will send the booklet that tells the story you want. 


Paroid Roofing 


The roofing of quality that has stood the test of years 
Nothing is as important as a good roofing. Before buyin; 
write us for free book, ‘‘ Paroid Proofs,’’ and sample. — } 


F.W. BIRD & SON, Mfrs., 230 Mill St., E. Walpole, Mass 


/ The Only 
_ / Ledger That Protects 


Strength Without Flat Opening, Simplici’ 
Weight or Bulk and Durability 

You should know that but one key (Yale) is needec? 
lock, unlock, open and close the binding mega 
the Mann Yale Lock Ledger. A leaf cannot be inser! 
or removed without the Yale Key, and it has all }? 
security of a bound book; it is the only loose leaf ledj’ 
that protects. You should be able to get a | 


Mann Yale Lock Ledger - 


from your stationer. If he does not have it you had Bf 
communicate direct with us. Those interested in ; 


“loose leaf idea’’ ought to read our copyrighted 

booklet ‘‘ The Interchangeable Leaf Ledger.’’ It 

is full of information, and free, Send for copy. K 
; 


William Mann Company, 527 Market St., Phila. 


Our Improved Method of 


\ (while they last), an 4 
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WOOL SOA 


For the Sheerest Lawns and Linens 
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Place your laces in a warm suds of 
Wool Soap; allow to soak thoroughly. 
Rinse with clear cold water. Spread on 
a Turkish towel. Cover with a piece of 
cloth and iron. 


You will be delighted with the result 
—the lace will look like new. 


Your linens when washed with Wool 
Soap will be snow white and have 
that delightful characteristic odor of 


Wool Soap” 
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clean, fresh linen. 


The use of Wool Soap pro- 
longs the life of any fabric and 
restores its original freshness. 


Made by 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. | 


Dealers supplied by Swift & Company. 
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| HEN the Taft Administration 
| V V starts, moves and seems to feel 

a thrill of life along its keel it can 
be put down for a fact that, if a certain three big men 


Number 35 


Root, Knox, Crane—Apostles of Peace and Prosperity 


By SAMUEL G. BLYTHE 


after he resigned and went back to New 
York to take up the law again, he re- 
sponded eagerly to Mr. Roosevelt’s call to 
come back to Washington and take the chair the 


in Washington have anything to do with it—and 
they think they will—we are in for four peaceful, 
calm and non-strenuous years. We are going to be 
safe and sane to a fare-you-well. This is to be a 
_ régime of reconstruction instead of destruction. To 
hear them tell it privately, it is now time for the 
business interests to get up and give three ringing 
cheers, for business is the watchword, and we are 
no longer going sky-hooting around, prosecuting 
everywhere, but intend to let everybody havea rest. 
The Soft-Pedal Triplets are Elihu Root, Senator 
Crane and Philander C. Knox. They are the three 
statesmen who have taken the job of putting on 
the brakes. They are the three patriots who have 
contracted to felt Mr. Taft, to felt him until he is 
as noiseless as a rubber-tired wagon on an asphalt 
street. Moreover, they are likely to make a good 
\fist at it, for, as matters now stand, they are the 
‘three who will be closest to the throne and most 
‘influential. 

-Itisa good combination, Root, Knox and Crane 
\|—a good, handy, working alliance, made up of good, 
handy workmen, who know the game and their 
(game, and who have various reforms they desire to 
have instituted, the principal one being in the 
nature of less noise and more conservatism in the 
White House. Mr. Roosevelt has recently said he 
feared Mr. Taft was veering toward the reactionaries, 
and the suspicion appears to be reasonably justified 
by the facts; not that Mr. Taft has in any way 
tried to discourage or retard any of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
policies, but that Mr. Taft has allied with him 
these three amiable gentlemen, the Soft-Pedal 
Triplets, and they are not looking for action. There 
fas been too much of that, from their viewpoint, 
and what they need now is reaction, rest, calm 
a period of contemplation and self-examination. 


The Three Doves of Peace 


(DOOT—and Knox—and Crane. There are three 
‘A gentlemen who have been skating around the 
sdges of this period of hullabaloo; we have had 
hem cutting curlicues and doing figure eights, from 


pecasion. Root and Knox were both in the Roosevelt Cabinet and both great 


?remier, and Root will take the place of Thomas C. Platt as Senator from 

New York. It would be both ungraceful and untrue to charge that either of these men 
Was ever disloyal to Mr. Roosevelt, for neither has been, although it is likely that Mr. 
‘Roosevelt did many things that were not approved by either Root or Knox. While they 
lad service with Mr. Roosevelt they were in that service, but neither their tendencies 
lor their practices made them think all that was done was what should be done, 

| Root and Knox are great lawyers, great corporation lawyers, and Crane is a great 
usiness man. Root and Knox have been careful enough to keep to themselves what 
hey have thought of many of Mr. Roosevelt’s policies, but soon they will be out in 
he open and at work, laying the foundations for an era of conservatism. So long 
8 they have the Taft car they will keep dinning into it the story that the business 
aterests of the country deserve a rest, and, from the very nature of the man, they 
te likely to find a responsive listener in Mr. Taft. He is not strenuous. He is calm 
= judicial. He has plenty of nerve, but he goes ahead slowly, not with a hop-skip- 
nd-jump. ‘ 
| Take Root. He is reputed to have one of the finest legal minds in the country, and 
ten who do not know him have often wondered why he preferred to remain in Washing- 
mn, in the Cabinet, instead of in New York, where he could make as much money as 
® wanted to ask for as a lawyer. There would be practically no limit to his earning 
Ower except his physical limitations. The answer to the question is that Root likes 


fe in Washington, likes the power, likes to be a part of things that go on here, and 
at his liking for the life and power at the Capital is greater than any ambition he 
}!ay have to get money or to be the leader of the bar in New York or elsewhere. That 


y he consented to become Secretary of War under Mckinley, and that is why, 


‘ime to time, but not getting in so far that they could not back out on SNES. 


‘Tiends of the President. Now, Knox will go into the Taft Cabinet as é4\ 


death of John Hay vacated. Soon he will be in the 


Senate, and for the very same reason. He wants 
to round out his career in public life. 
Root is naturally a conservative. He was the 


President’s adviser in almost everything when he 
was in the Roosevelt Cabinet, and while he may not 
have approved nor have been able to stop many 
things that he, congenitally, was opposed to, 
nobody will ever know how many things he did 
stop of which the public heard nothing. He was 
a balance-wheel for Mr. Roosevelt, not always 
working, of course, but working whenever he could 
and getting results that those who were close to 
the inside know about. At that, there are some of 
the Roosevelt projects that he approved heartily, 
projects it would be hard to make his former legal 
and business associates think he could be brought 
to favor with a yoke of oxen. 


Taft’s Right-Hand Man 


itera likes Root, respects him and depends on 
him. Himself a lawyer and a judge, Taft knows 
the tremendous legal ability of Root and appre- 
ciates it at its true worth in his Administration. 
Thus, with Root in the Senate, and always avail- 
able for advice, Taft will consult with him as freely 
as if he were in the Cabinet. The conservative 
leaders in the Senate hail Root’s advent with great 
joy. He will be a tower of strength to the old and 
tottering oligarchy, headed by Aldrich and Hale, 
that has ruled for so many years. Root has already 
aligned himself with this wing of the Senate. He 
has fallen into step, naturally, with the column to 
which all his tendencies, convictions and associa- 
tions direct him. He is no more of a radical than 
Senator George Peabody Wetmore, of Rhode 
Island, who lives in Newport and has every sym- 
pathy which that residence implies. 

Aldrich and Hale have grabbed Root and taken 
him in. Instead of serving for a few years on pro- 
bation, as does nearly every other new Senator, 
Root has landed on the top first off. They know 
him in the Senate, know his predilections and his 
temperament. They need him in their business. Thus, without the obliga- 
tion of loyalty to a chief who is ultra-radical, responsible to nobody but 
himself —for they had to take him in New York whether they wanted him or 
not—Root will be just the kind of a Senator he might be expected to be. 
Thus, too, Root will exert his influence on Taft to the end that there may be quiet 
and peace and a cessation of crusading that is so distasteful to Root’s friends and to 
his new associates in the Senate. 

It is the same with Knox. He wasa corporation lawyer when he came to be Attorney- 
General under McKinley. Nor can it be said of him that when he remained in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Cabinet he was not loyal. He was. He obeyed orders, but, as is the case 
with Root, he had much influence with President Roosevelt, and there is nobody who 
can tell how many things Knox stopped while he was Attorney-General. He was 
another adviser who had conservative leanings. So long as he was in the Roosevelt 
Cabinet he was there with no other idea than to serve his chief and the people, for he 
is not the kind of a man who would accept a position of that kind with any other 
purpose in view. However, he threw his influence and his counsel always on the side 
of conservatism, as was natural. He was trained that way, brought up that way, and 
he had the habit and practice of a lifetime back of him. 

When he left the Attorney-General’s office to go into the Senate he, too, aligned 
himself with the Aldrich-Hale oligarchy. His tendencies were all that way. Like Root, 
he is a great lawyer, and, like Root, he had served clients always who were opposed to 
many of the policies of Mr. Roosevelt. Knox never went so far as publicly to oppose 
many of his former chief’s plans while he was in the Senate, but his sympathies and 
influence were always with the Aldrich-Hale combination and against further disturb- 
ance. He let himself be made a candidate for President, not in the hope that he would 
be nominated, but as a manner of support for the allies who were trying to defeat 
Roosevelt. He was smart enough to let it be known to Mr. Taft that there was nothing 
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serious in his candidacy, and Taft has made him Secretary 
of State. Knox s strongest supporter and backer is Henry C. 
Frick, the coke and steel magnate. That shows what line 
his advice is likely to take when matters come ‘up in the 
Taft Cabinet. Moreover, Mr. Taft relies greatly on Knox, 
on his acumen, his wide knowledge of the law and his 
masterly grasp of governmental affairs. Knox is no more 
of a radical than Root is. He will advocate the simple 
life for our President instead of the strenuous. What 
Knox and his people want is quiet and a chance to breathe. 
And that is what he will advocate. 

Murray Crane, the third member of the Soft-Pedal 
Triplets, isa big manufacturer of paper, always a business 
man, who has had success in Massachusetts politics and 
who has come to be a power in the Senate since he was 
elected as successor to George Frisbie Hoar. He has never 
been in sympathy with President Roosevelt nor his poli- 
cies, and he has never made any secret of it. He has con- 
tended that irreparable injury was done to the business 
interests of the country by many of the acts of President 
Roosevelt, and he has always been opposed to whatever 
end of those policies the Senate has had to consider. 

He is a small, quiet, soft-spoken man, of incredible 
modesty, who seems always trying to efface himself. 
That, however, is but his manner. As a matter of fact, 
he gets around more, knows more people, can find out 
more things, and has more influence than any other new 
Senator and many of the older ones. He was opposed 
to the renomination of Mr. Roosevelt, and was really the 
backbone of the movement of the Allies, which didn’t 
amount to much, but which is now bobbing up as a strong 
factor in the Taft régime. He took hold of the Taft cam- 
paign when it was in the doldrums and put life and vigor 
and sense into it. He pulled it out of the hole at the 
critical moment last September when it seemed that 
everything was gone to sixes and sevens, from the Repub- 
lican viewpoint. After he had moused around for a while 
and had told Mr. Taft a few things, he got the campaign 
into its swing and, from that moment, there never was 
any doubt about Taft’s election. 

It would be odd if he were not strong with Mr. Taft, 
and he is. The big President likes him and has a great 
admiration for his ability and for 
his uncommon brand of common- 
sense. All of Crane’s sympathies 
are with the business people. He is 
a business man himself, a man of 
large affairs. His strength in the 
Senate is constantly increasing. He 
is always with the Aldrich-Hale 
combination, and he hates his col- 
league, Lodge, with a fervor that 
will keep that gentleman guessing, 
when his principal prop, Mr. 
Roosevelt, leaves public life. 


No More Rough-Riding 


HESE are the tendencies and 

the attributes of the Soft-Pedal 
Triplets, Root, Knox and Crane, 
the three men who, when the Ad- 
ministration starts, will have most 
influence with the new President. 
Shall we have any more rough- 
riding? Not if they can prevent it, 
and they will try almighty hard. 
Tranquillity—tranquillity, peace 
and rest are their watchwords. Let 
it simmer down. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Taft has inher- 
ited from Mr. Roosevelt a large and 
assorted bunch of actions, policies, 
crusades, commissions and conten- 
tions. He is the residuary legatee 
for as fine a collection of uncom- 
pleted forays as ever a man who 
came into power has taken over. 
He has actions against about every 
trust of any size in the country, in 
various stages of completedness. 
He has gunning expeditions unfin- 
ished against all sorts of combina- 
tions and individuals. He has 
partially-completed expeditions 
against railroads, against public 
service corporations of all kinds, 
against individuals and against as- 
sociations. Since election, Mr. 
Roosevelt has started some new 
ones and stirred up all the old 
ones. He will leave libel suits, land 
prosecutions, and more sorts of va- 
riegated trouble than could be re- 
cited in a page. Poor Taft has to 
take them allover. They are willed 
to him by his very kind and loving 
friend, T. R. 


It lures, it draws, it beckons, with i an in- 
sist still but strong, 

It runs with a soft persistence through 
dreams, the whole night long, 

It stays at my side in the daytime, and 
oft through the stress and strain 

I hear it calling, calling, ‘‘Come back to 
your own again!”’ 


The hazy blue of the mountains, the waft 
of the prairie scent, 

The easy swing of the saddle, which lulls 
to a calm content, 

The sky for a roof above you, the green 
for your tired eyes, 

And the calling, calling backward, to the 
life that satisfies. 
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Being of patient and judicial mind, Mr. Taft will pro- 
ceed to untangle things as well as he can. Although he 
was for years Mr. Roosevelt’s Secretary of War, nobody 
knows just how far he goes in indorsing all the Roosevelt 
crusades. What will happen undoubtedly is that the 
Soft-Pedal Triplets will get together with him and advise 
him to stop as many of the crusades as possible, and hurry 
the rest of them to completion. It is pretty tough to 
become President and find enough work on hand to last 
any reasonable person all his term, none of it initiated by 
the man who comes in. 

However, the Soft-Pedal Triplets will do the work. 
They will be on hand with advice, counsel and suggestion. 
Any person who thinks they will be remiss in pointing 
out to Mr. Taft that it is better for all hands to quit for 
a time and let things resume the normal does not know 
the inherent qualities of mind of these eminent statesmen. 
They have snuggled up to the throne for that exact pur- 
pose. The Reactionaries are going to have an inning, 
or going to try to have one, at any rate. 

The Aldrich-Hale crowd in the Senate are all chirked up 
over the outlook. They think they will have support in 
the White House now, whereas they had nothing but a 
succession of swift kicks heretofore. They do not antici- 
pate any trouble with Mr. Taft, either soon or in the 
future, and they are laying plans accordingly. This may 
be due to a false impression they have of Taft, but it is 
the fact, nevertheless. Every one of them will draw a long 
breath at noon on March fourth, dance a few jig steps and 
say: ‘There; that’sover. Now let’s get back to the reg- 
ular order of things and go along in our accustomed way.” 

To prove it they are going to revise the tariff for Mr. 
Taft—revise it, but not so much that the revision will be 
visible to the naked eye. They will change a schedule 
here and there, but, in the end, the sacred policy of 
Protection won’t be harmed any. It may have a few 
bow windows and ells built on it, but it will be, intrinsic- 
ally, the same old thing. They will do as Mr. Taft will 
request them to in his message convening Congress in spe- 
cial session, and revise. But that word revise has an odd 
meaning in the lexicons of Nelson W. Aldrich and Eugene 
Hale. Besides, we must have revenue. Think that over. 


The Call of the West 


all of the way to go, 


for friend and foe, 


will grows weak, 


that I trod of yore, 


With all of the earth’s wild freedom, with 
With nothing to fret or harass, with room 


With a smile from the eyes that love you, 
a word for your ear alone, 

And the voices calling, calling, ‘‘Come 
back, come back to your own!”’ 


And day by day as I listen I feel that my 


The tug at my heart-strings strengthens 
and draws, till I fain would seek 
Far, far in the hazy distance, the path 


Which leads to the voices calling, ‘‘Come 
back to your own once more!’’ —H.C. 


February 27, Is 


And the Soft-Pedal Triplets are already getting ready to 
operate under their felting franchise. S-s-sh-h-h! 
so loud! Keep quiet! Let us have peace! They 
tan-barked every approach to the White House, pad 
the walls of the Cabinet-room and put mattresses on t] 
floor. Mr. Taft couldn’t make a noise if he wanted t 
Rest is what we need, they say, rest. H-u-s-h! 


Peddling Dwelling-House 


EDDLING dwelling-houses from door to door se 
to be a queer and very unusual method of dealin 
real estate; yet an agent i in Lowell, Massachusetts, 
that he has, at various times, sold seven houses i 
way. His introduction to the method was accid 
A great manufacturing corporation in his city ha 
chased through him some adjoining property for ext 
purposes. On it was a small cottage in fairly goo 
dition. : ‘ 
The great corporation perfected its plans for buildii 
point where, on a certain Thursday, having first a: 
the reporter of the local paper that no extension wa 
templated, it (the impersenal pronoun is used advi 
called the real-estate agent on the ’phone. ; 
He was told that the company intended to break g¢ 
for a new building on the following Monday, and was 
if he could not sell the dwelling to be moved before 
Two hundred dollars was mentioned as the pri 
replied that he would try. . 
All day Friday he tried several parties, without su 
and on Saturday he started out at noon. Working th 
the neighborhood of the factory he rang the door 
put his question. At three o’clock he took a man dow 
look at the place and got him thoroughly interested. 
offered him a near-by vacant lot for five hundred do! 
at a nominal first payment. The man, who was an 
employee of the company, had money enough to pay 
the moving and the new foundation —but not enoug’ 
pay for the house. 
“T’ll fix that,’ said the agent. - He called up the ¢ 
pany, told it just how the matter stood, and sugge 
giving the customer credit for 
two hundred dollars to be ] 
monthly. 
He What's the security ?”’ cam 
sharp inquiry. 
‘* Well, the man’s an oldem 
of yours; he’s surely good for 
payments. And he’ll give a sec 
mortgage onthe place. He’llha: 
buy the lot under a first mortga 
“We don’t like second mortga 
Hasn’t he anything else?” 
“No, sir! He’s putting e" 
cent he has into this.” ; 
‘Well, let him have it. 
the papers and bring him het 
Monday morning.’ 
In another city a dealer so 
small dwelling to a man for twel 
six hundred dollars—the terms 
one thousand cash and a mortgage 
for the balance. The custome 
made a deposit of one hundred 
lars under an agreement to comp! 
the purchase inside of thirty d 
his wife being away on a visit. © 
weeks later the couple came into 
agent’s office and wanted to 
draw—the woman did not like 
house. Of course, they w 
their deposit back, but the 
told them that the best he 
do would be to try to sell the p 
__ over again inside of the time-ii 
Every day thereafter the wo! 
besieged him about it until, be 
thoroughly disgusted, he asked 
why she did not try to sell it 
self. Without any idea that she 
would act, he observed: “‘ You’ 
plenty of time. Go around ' 
houses of a similar class, ring 
doorbells, and ask them if ' 
don’t want to buy a house w 
must be sold by the twelfth. 
a little to your price so as to h 
something to bargain on.’ , 
To his amazement she ' 
interested at once, and evidel 
determined to save her hund 
dollars. For three days she 
doorbells and made her inqt 
Then she landed a customer, j 
time to save her deposit—an 
also cleared one hundred and 
dollars’ profit. 
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OUNG Wallingford paused with his wife at the edge 

Y of the crowd, and then, recognizing an old acquaint- 
- ance in the picturesque orator with the sombrero 
and the shoulder-length gray hair, drew closer. Standing 
behind the street-corner ‘‘doctor,’”’ upon the seat of his 
carriage where the yellow light of a gasoline torch flared 
full upon it, was a gaudy, lifesize anatomical chart, and 
‘with this as bait for his moths he was extolling the virtues 
of Quagg’s Peerless Sciatacata. 

“Here, my friends,’’ he declared, unfolding one of the 
many hinged flaps of the gory chart, ‘“‘you bee-hold the 
intimate relation of the stomach with all the inn-ternal 
organs, and above all with the blood, which, pumped by 
the heart through these abb-sorbing membranes, takes up 
that priceless tonic, Doctor Quagg’s Peerless Sciatacata. 
‘This, acting dii-rectly upon the red corpuscles of the vital 
fluid, stimm-ulates the circulation and carries its germ- 
destroying properties to every atom of the human frame, 
casting off imm-purities, clean-sing the syst-em, bringing 
ee-lasticity to the footsteps, hope to the heart, the ruddy 
glow of bounding health to pale cheeks, and the sparkle of 
new life to tired and jaded eyes!” 

Wallingford turned to his wife with a chuckle. 

“Just stand here a minute, Fannie,” said he. ‘‘I must 
wade in and speak to the old scout. We stopped a week 
at the same hotel over in New Jersey and got as chummy 
as two cellmates.”’ 

His wife, an attractive young woman, brave in a rich 
Gainsborough, and with diamonds sparkling upon the 
lobes of her ears, smiled doubtfully in response, and 
watched her husband with a slight trace of concern as he 
forced his way through the crowd and up to the wheel of 
the carriage. 

_ “How are you, Doctor?”’ said he, holding up his plump 
palm. ‘‘ Where are you stopping?” 

_ The doctor’s wink at J. Rufus was scarcely perceptible 
to that large young gentleman himself, much less to the 
bystanders, as with professional gravity he reached down 
for a hearty handshake. 

_ “Benson House. Come around and see me tomorrow 
morning.” Then, with added gravity and in a louder 
voice: ‘I scarcely knew you, friend, you are so changed. 
How many bottles of the Sciatacata was it you took?” 

' “Four,” replied J. Rufus clearly, with not even a twinkle 
in his eye. 


_ “Only four bottles,” declaimed Doctor Quagg. ‘My 


friends, this is one of my most marvelous cures. When I 
met this gentleman in Columbus, Ohio, he was a living 
skeleton, having suffered for years from sciatic rheuma- 
tism. He bought from me one night at my carriage, just 
as he is standing now, six bottles of the Peerless Sciatacata. 


He took but four bottles, and look at him today!” 

' With one accord they looked. There was some slight 
‘ittering among them at first, but the dignity and gravity 
with which the towering J. Rufus, hale and hearty and in 
the pink of condition, withstood that inspection, checked 
all inclination to levity. Moreover, he was entirely too 

osperous-looking to be a “‘capper.’’ 

-“T owe you my life, Doctor,” said Wallingford grate- 
“T never travel without those other two bottles of 
Sciatacata,”’ and with the air of a debt of honor 
l, he pressed back through the crowd to the sidewalk. 
His wife was laughing, yet confused. 
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“‘T don’t see how you can make yourself so conspicu- 
ous,”’ she protested in a low voice. 

“Why not?’ he laughed. ‘‘ We public characters must 
boost each other.” 

“And the price,’ they heard the doctor declaiming, ‘‘is 
only one dollar per bottle, or six for five dollars, guar-an- 
teed not only to drive sciatic rheumatism from the 
sys-tem, but to cure the most ob-stin-ate cases of ague, 
Bright’s disease, cat-a-lepsy, coughs, colds, cholera, 
dys-pepsia, ery-sip-e-las, fever and chills, gas-tritis ze 

‘‘And so on down to X Y Z, etc.,’”? commented Walling- 
ford as they walked away. 

His wife looked up at him curiously. 

“Jim, did you honestly take four bottles of that medi- 
cine?’’ she wanted to know. 

“Take it?”’? he repeated in amazement. 
not! It isn’t meant for wise people to take. 
do them any good.” 

“Tt wouldn’t do anybody any good,” she decided with a 
trace of contempt. 

“Guess again,’”’ he advised her. ‘‘ That dope has cured 
a million people that had nothing the matter with ’em.” 


‘Certainly 
It wouldn’t 


IT 


T THE Hotel Deriche in the adjoining block they 
turned into the huge, garishly-decorated dining-room 
for their after-theater supper. They had been in the town 
only two days, but the head waiter already knew to come 
eagerly to meet them, to show them to the best table in 
the room, and to assign them the best waiter; also the 
head waiter himself remained to take the order, to suggest 
a delicate, new dish, and to name over, at Wallingford’s 
solicitation, the choice wines in the cellar that were not 
upon the wine-list. 

This little formality over, Wallingford looked about 
him complacently. A pale gentleman with a jet-black 
beard bowed to him from across the room. 

“Doctor Lazzier,’’ observed Wallingford to his wife. 
“Most agreeable chap and has plenty of money.” 

He bent aside a little to see past his wife’s hat, and 
exchanged a suave salutation with a bald-headed young 
man who was with two ladies and wore a dove-gray silk 
bow with his dress suit. 

“Young Corbin,’ explained Wallingford, ‘‘of the 
Corbin and Paley department store. He had about two 
dollars a week spending money till his father died, and 
now he and young Paley are turning social flip-flaps at the 
rate of twenty a minute. He belongs to the Mark family 
and he’s great pals with me. Looks good for him, don’t 
it 22 

“‘Jim,’’ she said in earnest reproval, ‘‘you mustn’t talk 
that way.” 

“Of course I’m only joking,” he returned. ‘‘ You know 
I promised you I’d stick to the straight and narrow. I'll 
keep my word. Nothing but straight business for me 
hereafter.”’ 

He, too, was quite serious about it, and yet he smiled 
as he thought of young Corbin. Another man, of a party just 
being shown toa table, nodded to him, and Mrs. Wallingford 
looked up at her husband with admiration. 

““Honestly, how do you do it?” she inquired. ‘‘We 
have only been here a little over forty-eight hours, and 
yet you have already picked up a host of nice friends.” 


ILLUSTRATED 
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Young Wallingford Forsakes the 
Ways of Wickedness 


By George Randolph Chester 


BY HENRY RALEIGH 
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“Bringing Ee-lasticity to the Footsteps, Hope to the Heart, the Ruddy Glow of Bounding Health to Pale Cheeks, and the Sparkle of New Life to Tired and Jaded Eyes!” 


“T patronize only the best saloons,’’ he replied with a 
grin; then, more seriously: ‘‘This is a mighty rich little 
city, Fannie. I can organize a stock company here, within 
a week, for anything from a burglar’s trust to a church 
consolidation.” 

“Tt’s a pretty place,” she admitted. 
much from what I have seen of it.” 

He chuckled. 

“Looks like a spending town,” he returned; ‘‘and 
where they spend a wad they’re crazy to make one. Give 
me one of these inland society towns for the loose, long 
green. New York’s no place to start an honest business,” 
and again he chuckled. ‘‘By the way, Fannie,’’ he added 
after a pause, ‘‘what do you think of my going into the 
patent-medicine line?” 

“How do you mean?”’ she inquired, frowning. 

“Oh, on a big scale,” he replied. ‘‘ Advertise it big, 
manufacture it big.” 

She studied it over in musing silence. 

“T don’t mind what you do so long as it is honest,”’ she 
finally said. 

“Good. I’ll hunt up Quage tomorrow and spring it on 
him.”’ 

“You don’t mean that dreadful quack medicine he’s 
selling on the street, do you?”’ she protested. 

“Why not? I don’t know that it’s worthless, and I do 
know that Quagg has sold it on street corners for twenty 
years from coast to coast. He goes back to the same 
towns over and over, and people buy who always bought 
before. Looks like a good thing to me. Quagg was a 
regular doctor when he was a kid; had a real diploma and 
all that, but no practice and no patience. Joke.. Giggle.” 

The oysters came on now, and they talked of other 
things, but while they were upon the meat Doctor Lazzier, 
having finished, came across to shake hands with his friend 
of a day, and was graciously charmed to meet Mrs. 
Wallingford. 

“Sit down,” invited J. Rufus. ‘‘Won’t you try a glass 
of this? It’s very fair,’ and he raised a finger to the 
waiter. 

The doctor delicately pushed down the edge of the ice- 
wet napkin until he could see the label, and he gave 
an involuntary smile of satisfaction as he recognized the 
vintage. The head waiter had timed the exact second to 
take that bottle out of the ice-pail, had wrapped the wet 
napkin about it and almost reverently filled glasses. Occa- 
sionally he came over and felt up inside the hollow on the 
bottom of the bottle. : 

“Delighted,’’ confessed the doctor, and sat down quite 
comfortably. 

“You may smoke if you like, Doctor,” offered Mrs. 
Wallingford, smiling. ‘‘I don’t seem to feel that a man is 
comfortable unless he is smoking.” 

“To tell the truth, he isn’t,’’ agreed the doctor with a 
laugh, and accepting a choice cigar from Wallingford he 
lit it. 

The waiter came with an extra glass and filled for all 
three of them. 

““By the way, Doctor,” said Wallingford, watching the 
pouring of the wine with a host’s anxiety, ‘‘I think of 
going into the patent-medicine business on a large scale, 
and I believe I shall have to have you on the board of 
directors.” 


“T like it®very 


“Couldn’t think of it!” objected the doctor hastily. 


“You know, professional ethics ” and he shrugged his 
shoulders. 
“That’s so,” admitted Wallingford. ‘‘We can’t have 


you on the board, but we can have you for a silent stock- 
holder.” 

“Open to the same objection,”’ declared the doctor, with 
another dubious shrug, as he took up his glass. 

He tasted the wine; he took another sip, then another— 
slow, careful sips, so that no drop of it should hasten by 
his palate unappreciated. Wallingford did not disturb 
him in that operation. He had a large appreciation him- 
self of the good things of this world, and the proper way 
to do them homage. 

The doctor took a larger sip, and allowed the delicate 
liquid to flow gently over his tongue. Wallingford was 
really a splendid fellow! 

“What sort of patent medicine are you going to manu- 
facture?’’ asked the doctor by way of courtesy, but still 
“‘listening”’ to the taste of the wine. 

Wallingford laughed. 

“‘T haven’t just decided as yet,’’ he announced. ‘‘The 
medicine is only an incident. What we’re going to invest 
in is advertising.”’ 

“T see,” replied the doctor, laughing in turn. 

“Advertising is a great speculation,” went on Walling- 
ford, with a reminiscent smile. ‘‘Take Hawkins’ Bitters, 
for instance; fifteen per cent cheap whisky flavored with 
coffee and licorice, and the balance pure water. Hawkins 
had closed a fifty-thousand-dollar advertising contract 
before he was quite sure whether he was going to sell 
patent medicine or shoe polish. The first thing he decided 
on was the name, and he had to do that in a hurry to get 
his advertising placed. Hawkins’ Bitters was familiar to 
ten million people before a bottle of it had been made. 
It was only last summer that Hawkins sold out his busi- 
ness for a cool two million and went to Europe.” 

“His decoction is terrible stuff,’’ commented the doctor, 
more in sorrow than in anger; “‘but it certainly has a 
remarkable sale.” 

“T should say it has!” agreed Wallingford. ‘The drug- 
stores sell it to temperance people by the case, and in the 
dry States you'll find every back yard littered with empty 
Hawkins’ Bitters bottles.” 

A half-dozen entertaining stories of the kind Walling- 
ford told his guest, and by the time he was through 
Doctor Lazzier began himself to have large visions of 
enormous profits to be made in the patent-medicine busi- 
ness. Somehow, the very waistcoat of young J. Rufus 
seemed, in its breadth and gorgeousness, a guarantee of 
enormous profits, no matter what business he discussed. 
But the doctor’s very last remark was upon the sacred- 
ness of medical ethics! When he was gone there was a 
conspicuous silence between Wallingford and his wife 
for a few minutes, and then she asked: 

“Jim, are you actually going to start a patent-medicine 
company ?”’ 


He was Used to Mixing His Sciatacata in a Hotel Water-Pitcher 
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“Certainly I am,’’ he replied. 

** And will Doctor Lazzier take stock in it?” 

“He certainly will,’ he assured her. ‘‘I figure him for 
from ten to twenty-five thousand.” ; 


TIT 


aN THE Benson House J. Rufus found Doctor Quagg 
with a leg propped up on a chair, and himself in a 
state of profound profanity. 

““What’s the matter, Doc?’ asked Wallingford. 

“Sciatic rheumatism!’’ howled the martyr. ‘‘It’s 
gettin’ worse every year. Every time I go on the street 
for a night I know I’m goin’ to suffer. That’s why I keep 
it up so late and spiel myself hoarse in the neck. I jumped 
into town just yesterday and got a license from these city- 
hall pirates. They charged me twenty-five iron men for 
the week. I go out and make one pitch, and that’s all I 
get for my twenty-five.” 

“Sciatic rheumatism’s a tough dose,’’ commiserated 
Wallingford. ‘‘Why don’t you take five or six bottles of 
the Peerless Sciatacata?”’ 

The answer to this was a storm of fervid expletives which 
needed no diagram. Wallingford, chuckling, sat down and 
gloated over the doctor’s misery, lighting a big, fat cigar 
to gloat at better ease. He offered a cigar to Quagg. 

“T daresn’t smoke,’”’ swore that invalid. 

“And I suppose you daresn’t drink, either,’’ observed 
Wallingford. ‘‘ Well, that doesn’t stop me, you know.” 

Wearily the doctor indicated a push-button. 

“You'll have to ring for a boy yourself,” said he. 

When the boy came Wallingford ordered a highball. 

“‘And what’s yours, sir?” asked the boy, turning to the 
doctor. 

“Lithia! you bullet-headed nigger!” roared the doctor 
with a twinge of pain in hisleg. ‘‘That’s twice today I’ve 
had to tell you I can’t drink anything but lithia. Get 
out!”’ 

The boy ‘‘got,” grinning. 

“Seriously, though, old man,” said Wallingford, judging 
that the doctor had been aggravated long enough, ‘‘your 
condition must be very bad for business, and I’ve come 
to make you a proposition to go into the manufacture of 
the Peerless on a large scale.” 

The doctor shook his head despondently. 

“You can’t get spielers,” he declared. ‘I’ve tried it. 
Once I made up a lot of the Sciatacata and sent out three 
men; picked the best I could find that had made good 
with street-corner pitches in other lines, and their sales 
weren't half what mine would be; moreover, they got 
drunk on the job, didn’t pay for their goods, and were a 
nuisance any way you took ’em.”’ 

Wallingford laughed. 

“T didn’t mean that we should manufacture the priceless 
remedy for street fakers to handle,” he explained. ‘I 
propose to start a big factory to supply drug-stores 
through the jobbing trade, to spend a hundred thousand 
dollars in advertising right off the bat, give you stock in 
the company for the use of your formula, and a big salary 
to superintend the manufacture. That will do away with 
your exposure to the night air, stop the increase of your 
sciatica, and make you more money. Why, Doc, just to 
begin with we’ll give you ten thousand dollars’ worth of 
stock.”’ 

It took Doctor Quagg some time to recover from the 
shock of that much money. 

“Tve heard of such things,” said he gratefully, “but I 
never supposed it could happen to me.” 

“You don’t need to put up a cent,’”’ went on Walling- 
ford; ‘‘and I don’t need to put up a cent. We’ll use other 
people’s money.” 

“Where are you going to get your share?’ asked the 
doctor suspiciously. ‘‘ Are you going to haveasalary, too?” 

“No,” said Wallingford. ‘‘We’ll pay you thirty-five 
dollars to start with as superintendent of the manufactur- 
ing department, but I won’t ask for a salary; I'll take a 

royalty of one cent a bottle as manager of the com- 

pany. I'll take five thousand dollars’ worth of stock 

for my services in promotion, and then for selling the 
stock I’ll take twenty-five per cent of the par value 
for all I place, but will take it out in stock at the 
market rate. We'll organize 
for half a million and begin 
selling stock at fifty cents on 
the dollar, and I’ll guarantee 
to raise for us one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand net 
cash—twenty-five thousand 
for manufacturing and one 
hundred thousand for adver- 
tising.”” 

The doctor drew a long 
breath. 

“Tf you can do that you’re 
a wonder,”’ he declared; ‘‘but 
it don’t seem to me you’re 
taking enough for yourself. 
Yow’re giving me ten thou- 
sand dollars and you're only 
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taking five; you’re giving me thirty-five dollars a e 
and you’re only taking one cent a bottle. It seems to me’ 
the job of organizing and building up such a company is 
worth as much as the Sciatacata.”’ 

“Don’t you worry about me,’ protested J. Rufus 
modestly. “‘I’ll get along all right. I’m satisfied. We'll 
organize the company today.” 

“You can’t get all that money together in a day?” | 
exclaimed the doctor in amazement. 

“Oh, no; I don’t expect to try it. I'll put up all the: 
money necessary. We want five directors, and we have 
three of them now, you and my wifeandI. Do-you know 
anybody around the hotel that would serve?” 

The doctor snorted contemptuously. 

“Nobody that’s got any money or responsibility,” he 
asserted. 

“They don’t need to have any money, and we don't 
want them to have any responsibility,” protested Walling-. 
ford. ‘Anybody of voting age will do for us just now,” 

“Well,” said the doctor reflectively, ‘‘the night by 
a pretty good fellow, and the head dining-room girl h 
has always been mighty nice to me. She’s some relatic 
to the proprietor and she’s been here for five years.”” a 

“Good,” said Wallingford. ‘‘I’ll telephone out for a 
lawyer.” 

There was no telephone in the room, but downaialte 
Wallingford found a pay ’phone and selected a lawyer at 
random from the telephone directory. Within two hours 
Wallingford and his wife, Doctor Quagg, Albert Blesser 
and Carrie Schwam had gravely applied for a charter of 
incorporation under the laws of the State, for The Doctor 
Quagg Peerless Sciatacata Company, with a capital stock | 
of one thousand dollars, fully paid in. As he signed his. 
name the doctor laughed like a schoolboy. 

“Now,” said he, ‘‘I’m going to get my hair cut,” 

Wallingford stopped him in positive fright. 

“Don’t you dare do it!’ he protested. E | 

“Ts that hair necessary to the business?” asked the 
doctor, crestfallen. a 

“ Absolutely,” declared Wallingford. ‘‘Why, man, 
that back curtain of yours is ten per cent dividends.” — 

“Then J’ll wear it,” agreed the doctor resignedly; 
“but I hate to. You know I’ve honed for years to quit 
this batting around the country, and just ached to wear | 
short hair and a derby hat like a white man.” 

Wallingford looked at the weather-bronzed face and | 
shook his head. { 

“What a pity that would be,” he declared. “‘ However, | 
Doc, your wanderings cease from this minute, and your 
salary begins from today.” 

“‘Fine,” breathed the doctor. “I say, Wallington 
then suppose you order me about three gross of bottles 
and some fresh labels. I’ll get the drugs myself and start 
in making a supply of the Sciatacata.”’ 

“You just nurse your leg,’ advised Wallingford, 
“Why, man, when we start manufacturing the Peerless 
it will be in vats holding a hundred gallons, and will be - 
bottled by machinery that will fill, cork and label a 
hundred bottles a minute. You’re to superintend mixing; 
that’s your job.” 


IV 2 

i TOOK one week, an irksome week of loafing for the | 
doctor, before they had their final incorporation papers. 

Immediately they elected themselves as directors, made 
Quagg president, Wallingford secretary and Albert 
Blesser treasurer, and voted for an increase of capitali- | 
zation to one-half million dollars. They gave Quagg his 
hundred shares and Wallingford his fifty; they voted 
Quagg his salary and Wallingford his royalty; also they 
voted Wallingford an honorarium of twenty-five per cent, 
payable in stock, for disposing of such of the treasury 
shares as they needed issued, and immediately Walling- 
ford, who had spent the interim in cultivating acquaimt- 
ances, began to secure investors. 

He sold more than mere stock, however. He sold 
Doctor Quagg’ s hair and sombrero; he sold glowing word- — 
pictures of immense profits, and he sold the success of all 
other patent-medicine companies; he sold his own im- 
posing height and broad chest, his own jovial smile and © 
twinkling eye, his own prosperous grooming and good | 
feeding—and those who bought felt themselves blessed. 

First of all, he sold fifty thousand dollars’ worth for — 
twenty-five thousand to young Corbin, whereupon Mr. i 
Blesser, as per instructions, resigned from the treasurership | 
and directorate in favor of Mr. Corbin. Wallingford got ) 
fifteen thousand dollars from Doctor Lazzier, and ten 
from young Paley, and with fifty thousand dollars in the _ 
treasury sent for an advertising man and gave out a} 
hundred-thousand-dollar contract. 

“For the first half of this campaign,” he explained to | 
the advertising man, ‘“‘I want this one ad spread every- | 
where: ‘Laugh at That Woozy Feeling.’ This is to cover 
the top half of the space in good, plain, bold letters. In | 
place of leaving the bottom blank for kids to scribble 
reasons of their own why you should laugh at that woozy 
feeling, we’ll put gray shadow-figures there—grandpa a! 
grandma and pa and ma and Albert and Henry and Sus: 
and Grace and little Willie, all laughing fit to kill. - 


a 


say, have itareallaugh. Have it the sort of a laugh that’ll 
make anybody that looks at it want to be happy. Of 
course, later, I want you to cover up the bottom half of 
that advertisement with: ‘Use Doctor Quagg’s Peerless 
Sciatacata,’ or something like that, but I’ll furnish you 
the copy for that when the time comes. It will be printed 
right over the laughing faces.” 

_ “Tt should make a very good ad,” commented the agent 
_ with enthusiasm, writing out the instructions Wallingford 
gave him, and willing to approve of anything for that 
size contract. . 

Wallingford went home to his wife, filled with a virtuous 
low. 

: “You know, there’s something I like about this straight 
business, Fannie,” said he. ‘‘It gives a fellow a sort of 
clean feeling. I’m going to build up a million-dollar 
business and make everybody concerned in it rich, in- 
cluding myself. Already I’ve placed one hundred thou- 
_sand dollars’ worth of stock, have fifty thousand dollars 
cash in the treasury, and fifty-five thousand dollars’ worth 
_ of stock for myself.’’ 

She looked puzzled. 

_ “T thought you were to get only twenty-five per cent 
for selling the stock.” 

_ He chuckled; shoulders, chest and throat, eyes and lips 
and chin, he chuckled. 

, “Twenty-five per cent of the par value,” said he, 
“payable in stock at the market price.”’ 

_ “TJ don’t see the difference,” she protested. ‘I’m sure 
I thought it was to be straight twenty-five per cent, and 
Tmsure all the members of the 
-company thought so.” 

_ He patiently explained it to 
i 

her. 

“Don’t you see, if I sell one 
hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of stock I get the same 
as twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars for it, and with that buy 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth 
of stock? Of course I get it at 
the same price as others— 
‘fifty per cent.” 
| “Did they understand you’d 
iget fifty thousand instead of 
twenty-five thousand?’’ she 
‘asked. 

. He chuckled again. 

| “Tf they didn’t they will,” 
he admitted. 

_ She pondered over that 
thoughtfully for a while. 

“Ts that straight business?” 
‘she inquired. 

» “Of course it’s straight busi- 
jness or I wouldn’t be doing it. 
Itis perfectly legitimate. You 
just don’t understand.” 

| “No,” she confessed, ‘I 
guess I don’t; only I thought 
it was just twenty-five per 
‘eent.”” 

, “TItistwenty-five per cent,” 
/he insisted, and then he gave 
it up. ‘‘You’d better quit 
ithinking,”’ he advised. ‘‘It’ll 
{put wrinkles in your brow, 
and I’m the one that has the 
wwrinkles scheduled. I’ve just 
contracted for one hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of advertising, and I’ve got to 
go out to sell enough stock to bring in the cash. Also 
T’ve rented a factory, and tomorrow I’m going to let 
out contracts for bottling machinery, vats and fixtures. 
Pye already ordered the office furniture. You ought to 
seeit. It’sswell. Iam having some lithographed station- 
\ery made, too, embossed in four colors, with a picture of 
Doe Quagg in the corner.”’ 

“How much stock has the doctor?’’ she asked. 

“Ten thousand.”’ 

_ “Ts that all he’s going to have?” she wanted to know. 

“Why, certainly, that’s all he’s going to have. I made 
the bargain with him and he’s satisfied.”’ 

“Ten thousand dollars’ worth out of a half-million- 
dollar corporation? Why, Jim, for his medicine, upon 
which the whole business is built, he only gets—how much 
is that of all of it?” 

“One-fiftieth, or two per cent,” he told her. 

“Two percent!’’ she gasped. ‘Is thatstraight business, 

im? ” 

“Of course it’s straight business,” he assured her. “‘Of 
2ourse,”’ and he smiled, ‘‘ Doe didn’t stop to figure that 
ae only gets two per cent of the profits of the concern. 
He figures that he’s to draw dividends on the large hunk 
f ten thousand dollars’ worth of stock, and he’s satisfied. 
Vhy aren’t you?”’ 

“T don’t know,” she replied slowly, still with the vague 
2¢ling that something was wrong. ‘‘ Really, Jim, it don’t 


) 
| 
| 
| 
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seem to me that straight business is any more fair than 
crooked business.” 

Wallingford was hugely disappointed. 

“And that’s all the appreciation I get for confining 
myself to the straight and narrow!’’ he exclaimed. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that, Jim,’’ she said, with instant 
contrition. ‘‘You don’t know how glad I am that now, 
since we’re married, you have settled down to honorable 
things; and you’ll make a fortune, I know you will.” 

“You bet I will,” he agreed. ‘‘In the mean time I have 
to go out and dig up seventy-five thousand dollars more 
of other people’s money to put into this concern; which 
will give me another seventy-five thousand dollars’ worth of 
stock! Straight business pays, Fannie!” 


Vv 


ITHIN a short time Wallingford had the satisfaction 

of seeing bill-boards covered with his big sign 
ordering the public to ‘“‘Laugh at That Woozy Feeling,” 
but not yet telling them how to do it, and he heard people 
idly wondering what the answer to that advertisement was 
going to be. Some of them resented having puzzles of the 
sort thrust in front of their eyes, others welcomed it as a 


cheerful diversion. Wallingford smiled at both sorts. He 


knew they would remember, and firmly link together the 
mystery and the solution. Cards bearing the same 
mandate stared down at every street-car rider, and news- 
paper readers found it impossible to evade the same 
command. All this advertising, for the appearance of 
which Wallingford had waited, helped him to sell the 


“Tf You Will Increase Your Offer by Two Thousand Dollars Iam Inclined to Accept it and Get Out of This Muddle” 


stock to pay for itself, and, in the mean time, he was busy 
putting into his new factory a bottling plant second, in its 
facility if not its capacity, to none in the country. He 
installed magnificent offices and prepared a comfortable 
private apartment for the doctor, this latter being a cross 
between an alchemist’s laboratory and a fortune-teller’s 
Oriental salon; but, alas and alack! the first day the doctor 
walked into his new office he had his hair close-cropped 
and wore a derby, with such monstrous effect that even 
Wallingford, inured as he was to most surprises, recoiled in 
horror! 


From that moment the doctor became a hard one to ~ 


manage. His first protest was against the Benson House, 
the old-fashioned, moderate-rate hotel that he had always 
patronized and had always recommended wherever he 
went. Thereafter he changed boarding-houses and family- 
hotels about every two weeks; but he never had his hair 
cut after the once. The big mixing vats that Wallingford 
installed he grew to hate. He was used to mixing his 
Sciatacata ina hotel water-pitcher and filling it into bottles 
with a tin funnel; and to mix up a hundred gallons at a 
time of that precious compound seemed a cold, commercial 
proposition which was so much a sacrilege that he went out 
and ‘‘painted the town,”’ winding up in a fight with a 
cigar-store Indian. He left such a train of fireworks in his 
wake that Wallingford heard of it for a week afterward. 
To J. Rufus the affair was a good joke, but to the other 
gentlemen of the company, Corbin, Paley and Doctor 
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Lazzier and the others who had social reputations to 
maintain as well as business interests to guard, the affair 
was tragic, not merely because one of their number had 
become intoxicated, but that it should be this particular 
one, and that he should make himself so conspicuous! The 
doctor repeated his escapade within a week. This time he 
took a notion to ‘‘circulate”’ in a cab, and as he got more 
mellow insisted upon sitting up with the driver, where 
he whooped sonorously every time they turned a corner. 
This time he finished in the hands of the police, and 
Wallingford was called upon at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing to bail him out. Friends of Corbin and Paley and the 
other exclusives whom Wallingford had selected as his 
stockholders began to drop in on them with pleasant 
little remarks about their business associate. The doctor 
had been bragging widely about his connection with 
them! 

His crowning effort came when he continued his cele- 
bration of one night through the next day, and drove 
around to make a few party calls. He appeared like a 
specter of disgrace in Corbin’s private office with: 

‘Hello, old pal, come out and have a drink!” and gave 
Corbin a hearty slap on the back. 

Corbin gave a helpless glance across at the three prim 
young ladies on the other side of his open screen. Back of 
him a solemn-visaged old bookkeeper, who was both a 
deacon and Sunday-school superintendent, looked on in 
shocked amazement. 

“‘Couldn’t begin to think of it, Doctor,’’ protested 
Corbin nervously, pulling at his lavender cravat while 
the perspiration broke out 
upon his bald spot. “I must 
attend to business, you know.” 

“Never mind the business!” 
insisted the doctor. ‘‘ Wait till 
our Sciatacata factory is ship- 
ping in carloads, partner, and 
you can afford to give this 
junkshop away.” 

Paley, wandering in to speak 
to Corbin, created a diversion 
welcome to Corbin but unwel- 
come to himself, for the doctor 
immediately pounced upon 
Paley and insisted upon taking 
him out to get a drink, and the 
only way that narrow-framed 
young man could get rid of 
him was to go along. He rode 
around in the cab with him for 
a while, and tried to dissuade 
him from calling upon Doctor 
Lazzier and the other stock- 
holders, but Quagg was obdu- 
rate. To windup the evening’s 
performance he appeared on 
a prominent street corner 
about nine o’clock, in a car- 
riage with the gasoline torch 
and the life-size anatomical 
chart, and began selling the 
Peerless Sciatacata, calling 
upon the names of Wallingford, 
Lazzier, Corbin and Paley—his 
‘‘partners’’—as guarantees of 
his sincerity and standing, and 
as sureties of the excellence 
of the priceless compound. 

Wallingford heard about 
him quickly, for the pictur- 
esque Quagg had become a public joy and all the down- 
town crowd knew well about him. Wallingford went down 
to the corner with the intention of putting a stop to the 
exhibition, but, as he looked at the doctor, whose hair now 
dropped beneath his sombrero to nearly its old-time 
length, a new thought struck him and he went quietly 
away. The next day Corbin withdrew from the treas- 
urership and Paley from the directorate, and every one 
of the directors who had taken the places of the original 
incorporators did likewise. Intimate relationship with 
the doctor was productive of too much publicity for 
peaceful enjoyment. 

It was just at this time that the agent of the advertising 
concern began to bother Wallingford for “‘copy”’ on the 
last half of his contract. Wallingford, to placate him, 
finished paying for the contract and took the cash discount, 
but held the agent off two or three days in the matter of 
the “‘copy.’”’ He was not quite satisfied about the wording 
of the advertisement. He sat up late one night devising the 
most concise and striking form in which to present the 
merits of Doctor Quagg’s Peerless Sciatacata, and in 
the morning he went down to the office prepared to mail 
the result of his labor. He found upon his desk this note 
from the restless Doctor Quagg: 

Spring’s here. I never stayed in one place so long in 


my life. You can have my salary and you can have my 
ten thousand dollars’ worth of stock. I don’t want it. 


(Continued on Page 29) 


The Beam That Blinds 


the British Eyes 


LANG words and slang phrases 
S are the illegitimate children 
of language. They are thus, 
as a whole, excluded, so to speak, 
from the family circle. They are 
outcasts and gamins, yet none the 
less they have to be recognized. 
Sometimes they are adopted and 
thereby made legitimate; and, after 
that, the bar-sinister ceases to be 
attached to them. They come from 
every quarter, and often they ex- 
press one’s meaning more clearly 
and more surely than any word 
which is quite acceptable to purists. 
It is then that they cease gradually 
to be slang. 

It is rather difficult to define just 
what it is that makes a word a slang 
word. Oftenest, of course, it is its 
lowliness of origin or its uncouthness of sound. Yet, again, 
it may be a technical term in good standing among those 
who regularly use it, and is viewed as slang only by those 
’ who are unfamiliar with it. Perhaps the great distinction 
is this: that slang is, in general, used by only a part of the 
population; while good English is: both understood and 
used by educated persons everywhere. When such per- 
sons employ a bit of slang it is always with an intonation of 
the voice or a glance of the eye which corresponds to quo- 
tation marks in writing. The highest cultivation does not 
exclude entirely the use of slang, but rather employs it 
with discrimination, adapting it to the proper times and 
places and allowing easy-going phrases, just as a man will 
wear in the privacy of his home a smoking-jacket and a 
pair of comfortable slippers. That is, he will lounge in his 
speech at times, just as he lounges in his bearing and in 
his manner; but he will instinctively regard certain bounds 
and limits which are of the essence of good breeding. 


Here We See How 


Slang the Young Blood of Language 


peresr LOUNSBURY is inclined to favor slang be- 
cause it feeds the stream of language, renewing it and 
keeping it fresh with racy idioms and expressive phrases; 
but to my mind it is hardly necessary to form a society 
for the propagation of slang, since slang injects itself into 
our speech quite readily enough without artificial stimu- 
lation. There is no one in the midst of active life who does 
not draw at times upon this special store of words. When 
President Roosevelt, four years ago, promised every one 
a square deal, he was using the technical language of the 
card-table. When Governor Haskell lately described the 
President as a four-flusher, he was doing the same thing. 
Slang of some sort creeps into the speech of everybody, 
and it is excused when the speaker or the writer employs 
it with discretion and knows that he is using argot rather than 
pure English. Reproach is due only when slang becomes a 
habit with any man or with any set of men, and when it 
drives out of currency good, sound, 
expressive words which belong to 
the language of us all. Then alone 
our noble tongue is vulgarized, and 
the individual’s command of lan- 
guage is impoverished if he lets a 
few slang words and phrases be to 
him mere counters of speech, to be 
used on all and every occasion. 
This is really the fundamental ob- 
jection to slang—that it does away 
with niceties of verbal shading, 
limits one’s vocabulary, and sub- 
stitutes a sort of cheap and com- 
mon formula for the infinite variety 
of that English which we have all 
alike inherited. If a person sums 
up every kind of commendation in 
such a sentence as, ‘‘Isn’t that 
dandy?” and every kind of re- 
proach in the exclamation, ‘‘ Well, 
that’s fierce!” then he has gone 
backward in civilization, and is 
drawing near to the mental con- 
dition of those savages who are not 
able to count higher than the 
number five. 

Now it is a charge that has been 
brought against us Americans that 


Ingrained is the English Love of Slang 


In Parts of Wales and of the Highlands, Real 
English is as Rare a Thing as in Bulgaria 
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we are giving ourselves over to 
the increasing use of slang, that 
everything we write or say is 
permeated with raw and gro- 
tesque expressions, and that in 
our country the English lan- 
guage is therefore being steadily 
debased. This is said of us 
again and again by Englishmen. 
They are very fond of talking 
about the ‘American lan- 
guage”’ as though it were a 
speech or dialect apart from 
theirs. They are always refer- 
ring to “‘ Yankeeisms,”’ and when 
they travel in this country they 
earry back with them a stock 
of cant phrases which they have 
picked up in hotels and 
smoking-rooms, from casual ac- 
quaintances of the street, or possibly from the humorous 
columns of our newspapers; and they point to these as 
being not only American in origin, but as representing the 
actual language which Americans are wont to speak. 


Sauce for Aristophanes, Sauce for George Ade 


M*: CHARLES WHIBLEY, an English essayist whose 
own style has much distinction, not long ago wrote 
a very pungent paper on this subject, in which he said: 

“The vocabulary of America, like the country itself, is 
a strange medley. All the languages of Europe, besides 
Yiddish, have been pilfered for its composition. These 
words, if words they may be called, are hideous to the eye, 
offensive to the ear, and meaningless to the brain. They 
are the base coins of language. They are put upon the 
street, fresh from some smasher’s den; and not even the 
newspapers, contemptuous as they are of style, have 
reason to be proud of them.” 

And then he goes on to mention such terms as cinch, 
dinky, to cut ice, cachunk, stiffs, skates, the goods, and 
many others with which we are all, of course, familiar. 

Now this is very well. The different sections of the 
United States and the different groups in its population 
have their own kinds of slang. This is true of every race 
and nation of which linguistic history has any record. 
There is plenty of slang in the Greek of Aristophanes. 
There is a wealth of slang in the Latin of Petronius. 
Italian and French and German and Spanish, not to speak 
of Hindustani and Chinese, can be made to yield great 
stores of phrases that are quaint or gross or sinister as the 
case may be, and that do not belong to formal, written 
speech. But Englishmen are not willing to treat us in 
this respect as they treat other peoples. They insist on 
saying that educated Americans are very little better than 
the ignorant. We are all, they tell us, wallowing in a well 
of English that is thoroughly defiled. Let us see how just 
the charge is, and whether, in defending ourselves against 
it, we may not cast it back on our accusers. 

In the first place, it is the peculiarity of every English- 
man to imagine that the thing which he does is always the 
right thing, and that whatever differs from what he does 
is inevitably the wrong thing. If he has changed even his 
own language from the usage of his forefathers, while we 
have kept the heritage intact, then he calls us either igno- 
rant or provincial, according to the 
measure of his knowledge. If we 
speak of the fall after the fashion 
of Milton and Dryden, the English- 
man of today declares that autumn 
is the only proper word, “‘ ennobled 
by orators and poets,” though it 
would seem to us as though Milton 
and Dryden were fairly eminent as 
poets. And so with “gotten” and 
other forms which were good Eng- 
lish when our ancestors brought 
them to this country, but which 
the modern Briton expects us to 
give up because they haye been 
given up by him. When Thack- 
eray visited the United States after 
he had published Henry Esmond 
he said with prideto James Russell 
Lowell: ‘‘I am sure that at least I 
have held absolutely to the lan- 
guage of the time of Addison.” 
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“Do you think,” returned Lowell quietly, “that Addi- 
son would have said ‘different to’ instead of —_ | 
from’?” 

Thackeray paused a moment, and then, pounding the 
table with his big fist, he answered: 

“No! You're right—he wouldn’t.” 

Yet Englishmen still keep on saying different toy and 


they call different from a crude Americanism. 

In the same way, when the need of new words ] 
arisen to describe new discoveries and inventions, 
Englishman always feels that the word which he s 
ought to be the one which we should likewise 
Take, for example, what happened when railways 
introduced. Railways supplanted the old stag 
lines. Now the English, with their national conser 
applied to the railway the same words, so far as was ° 
sible, which they had employed of the stage-coach 
appurtenances. The steam vehicles in England resem 
the stage-coach in appearance, and were, therefo: 
called coaches or carriages. The person in charge 
train remained the guard, and the one who manip 
the engine was still the driver. Just because, in the old 
days, Englishmen had booked their names for places 
the stage-coach, so in speech, though not in fact, 
continued to book their places in a train, and they 
did so at a booking-office. But Americans more logically 
gave new names to new things. The person in control of 
a train became the conductor; the mechanic on the e 
became, naturally, the engineer; the vehicles the | 
being different in shape from the early coach, were now 


ascars; and, | 
we buy tick H 
from one ef 


another, we hay 
dropped the ak 
surdity of 


Likewise, 1 
the automo 
appeared, 
should we be 
~ free to speak of | 
gasoline than the English of petrol? And so it is wil 
host of things which did not exist when the two ¢ 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon race divided. Indeed, 
Americans greatly outnumber the people of Britai 
is our choice which should become the final and accepte 
one. In other words, it is really we who represent t 
the greater half of the English-speaking people. 
new coinages ought to be accepted as standard English 
Briticisms as only local and provincial. 


We Have 
Dropped the 
Absurdity of 
Saying That We Have Booked a Seat 
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ih hiciey another phase of the question, the matter of di 
lect. The dialectsin Great Britain are strongly mark 
and, as in Lancashire, they are often almost unintelligibl 
to strangers, even to Englishmen from other parts of 
England. In the United States, dialects shade off fro 
the dominant language by imperceptible gradations 
show far more subtle differences. Dialect stories and | 
dialect poetry have always been popular because of t 
quaintness and simplicity. But the Englishman | 
upon the dialect prose and verse of his own island as" 
truly literature, just because they happen to be B 
When he reads the Lowland Scotch verse of Robert 
he is enchanted by its homely flavor and classically 
Doric. Even the dissonances of Tennyson’s No 
Farmer are sweet to English ears. But when the Br 
reads some of the tender little poems of James Whi' 
(Continued on Page 37) 


etor of Murdoch’s Bank, Limited, in the little 
country town of Chelsingham, a hundred miles 

or so north of the metropolis, did not start, gasp, 
or even change color as he realized that the long 
tension had ended, and that, at last, the crisis was upon 
him. The conversation between him and his cashier had 
been the usual morning talk, pertaining to the common- 
place routine of banking; a consultation similar to those 
that had taken place daily any time these past five years. 
| Avery shrewd observer might have seen that the two 
) men were antagonistic; that they disliked each other 
_ with a mutual distrust, but the words that had passed 
between them had been quite frigidly correct. The inter- 
_ view came to its logical end, but William Randall, the 

cashier, made no motion to leave the manager’s private 
. room. 
' The keen, calm, smooth-shaven face of the manager 
, turned toward his subordinate, and the latter, moistening 
_ his lips, said somewhat huskily: 
» “Mr. Murdoch, I wish to speak with you regarding that 
_ package of bonds in the strong room.”’ 
| The person addressed did not flinch, and when he spoke 
his voice was without a tremor, as he asked a question 
| that seemed to his opponent 
strangely irrelevant. 
__ “At what hour do you dine, 
Mr. Randall?” 

“Seven o’clock,” was the 
eurt reply. 

“Tam very busy today,” the 
‘ manager said serenely, “‘and 
will not be at leisure until long 
after closing time. Would it 
be convenient for you to see 
me, say at half-past eight to- 
night, in the directors’ room? 
I shall leave word with the 
» watchman to admit you at that 
hour.”’ 

» “Why in the directors’ 
room?” asked Randall sus- 
| piciously. ‘‘ Why not here?” 
“Because I expect to be at 
' work in this room until mid- 
/ night. Iamrathera methodical 
| man, as you know. The docu- 
| ments with which I shall be 
engaged are important and con- 
| fidential. Aside from that, you 
' will come in by the private en- 
‘trance to the bank, and must, 
‘therefore, pass through the 
directors’ room. I prefer to 
leave this office undisturbed, 
‘and meet youin the larger 
_ apartment which opens directly 
‘from the hall.” 

“Tt does not matter in the 
‘least to me,” said Randall, who 
| in an endeavor to summon up 
‘his courage rather overdid it, 
and spoke almost with an air of 
| bravado. ‘‘If you think to conceal a witness here while 
)we are conversing in the adjoining room I have not the 
‘slightest objection, but I think you will regret it.’’ 

| “Tn that case,’”’ replied the manager, “I shall take 
\ every precaution to assure myself there are no eaves- 
‘droppers about. Half-past eight is the time. Good- 
“morning, Mr. Randall.” 

The cashier hesitated for a moment, but he saw that the 
Manager was already absorbed in the papers before him, 
so he turned and tiptoed out of the room with the noiseless 
|step which custom had formed into a habit. 

English banks contain no telephone, and managers 
accord with reluctance a personal interview to an import- 
jant customer. They prefer that all dealings with the 
‘bank should leave written documents in their trail. You 
cannot file away a conversation for future reference. 

Ten minutes after the cashier had departed John 
Murdoch locked away his papers, put on his hat, and left 
‘the bank by way of the private entrance. If Randall had 
‘seen him go, which he did not, he would have been helpless, 
being unable to follow his chief, for a bank holds its cashier 
prisoner until four o’clock. 

_ At eight that night the directors’ room lay gloomy and 
‘methodical. The door between it and the manager’s 
private office opened, and John Murdoch entered, stand- 
‘ing for a few moments in the darkness and the silence. A 
fire burned in the grate and threw a fitful, ruddy radiance 
that did little to dispel the murk. Murdoch’s hand 
‘stretched out to the electric button by the side of the door 
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through which he had entered, and instantly the room 
was flooded with the glow of electricity coming from a 
chandelier of many bulbs that depended from the ceiling. 

The manager stood there looking at the furniture as if he 
had never seen it before. The main body of the room was 
occupied by a long, heavy, mahogany table, covered almost 
to its polished edges with dark-green leather. Neatly 
placed at each end and in the middle were oblong pads of 
unblemished, white blotting-paper, and situated in the 
center of each pad stood a round, heavy inkpot of pewter, 
garnished with two quill pens and two steel pens attached 
to ordinary wooden handles. Accurately distanced, 
shoved under the table, were six mahogany, leather- 
covered chairs, three on either side. These, with two 
chairs, one at each end of the table, completed the seating 
capacity of the room. 

Upon the mantelpiece at the end of the room where the 
manager stood sat a squat, plain clock of black marble, 
and its faint ticking was the only audible sound. There 
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“None of That, You Hound! Tell Your Story if You Like, but I'll Have No Premature Denouement’”’ 


were two large windows, heavily curtained, in the wall to 
the right of the fireplace, and the four walls were paneled 
in oak, unornamented either by pictures or maps. 

Although the eyes of the manager looked upon this prim 
formality, he was accustomed to its air of stolid respectabil- 
ity, and, indeed, saw nothing of it, for his whole strong 
nature was concentrated in thought. John Murdoch was 
forty-six years old, with closely-cropped hair slightly 
sprinkled with gray. His masterful face, which was deeply 
lined, gave token of power, and, even though he knew 
himself to be alone, there was no relaxation of his habitual 
self-control. 

He walked toward the farther door that led into the 
passage, and locked it. He tested the electrical turn-knob 
at this end of the room by putting out the light and setting 
it ablaze again. Returning to the fireplace, he pulled out 
the heavy chair from that end of the table, and, setting it 
down with careful precision almost against the end wall, 
he sat down facing the distant locked door that led into 
the passage. Reaching out his right arm, he found he 
could not touch the corner of the table, so shifted his chair 
a little to make this adjustment possible. Kneeling down, 
he passed his fingers along the surface of the heavy carpet 
until he discovered what he sought, whereupon he took a 
piece of chalk from his pocket and marked a white cross 
on the dull red of the carpet. 

Sitting down once more in his chair, he placed his right 
foot lightly over the chalk mark, drawing his chair forward 
a trifle, so that the position of his legs seemed carelessly ° 
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natural. Glancing up at the chandelier, he pressed 
down his right foot, and instantly the electric lights 
went out; another pressure, and they were burn- 
ing again. . With a slight sigh of relief, or admira- 
tion at the mechanical perfection, he rose, and 
directed his attention to the three other chairs on that 
side, pulling the first back from the table until its seat 
had almost emerged from under cover; the second he 
set about four feet away from its customary place; the 
third he drew out farther than the first, but not so 
far as the second. He now walked the length of the 
room, zigzagging among the chairs. They made the stage 
setting of an obstacle race on that side of the table, and 
presented an appearance of careless disarray, as if a board 
of directors had, upon dissolving their session, left them 
there, and no servant of the bank had yet replaced them. 

The three chairs on the other side of the table he drew 
out in somewhat similar fashion, but paid no such minute 
attention to their arrangement. The chair near the locked 
door he drew out and placed in such a position that a man 
occupying it would face him seated at the farther end of 
the room. 

He now knelt down at the farther end of the table and 
satisfied himself that there was a clear passageway under- 
neath to a man crawling on his 
hands and knees. This done, 
he unlocked the outer door, re- 
turned to the chair by the fire- 
place, sat down upon it, saw 
that his right foot almost inad- 
vertently fell upon the chalked 
cross, took an evening paper 
from his pocket, and began to 
read, as if nothing interested 
him but the doings of the day. 
The heavy clock behind him 
chimed the half-hour, and al- 
most before the subdued, mel- 
low tones died away there came 
asharp knockat the outer door. 

“Come in,” cried John Mur- 
doch. 

William Randall entered and 
closed the door behind him, but 
instead of greeting his overseer 
he turned his back upon him 
and took out the key from the 
lock. The visitor faced about, 
showing himself to be a man 
approaching thirty, with a 
crafty face, blond mustache, 
shifty, uneasy eyes, and light, 
curly hair, rather foppishly 
parted in the center. The 
cashier began the conversation 
in a tone of truculence, as if 
hoping to cow his adversary at 
the outset: 

“You will, perhaps, excuse 
me, Mr. Murdoch, if I leave 
open the line of retreat. Idonot 
intend that by any chance this 
door shall be locked upon me.”’ 

“You are right to take every precaution,” replied the 
manager calmly. “You may put the key in your pocket 
until our conference is ended.” 

Randall slid the key into his trousers’ pocket and 
advanced to the chair that had been placed for him. 
Resting his hand on its back, he said: 

“T think, Mr. Murdoch, in spite of the fact that you 
closed our interview rather abruptly this morning, you 
nevertheless know why I am here.” 

He paused for reply, but Murdoch made none, merely 
elevating his eyebrows, so Randall continued: 

“For three months past you have quietly watched me.” 

“You think so?” 

“Tam sure of it.” 

“‘T must have done it very clumsily, then.’’ 

“So I determined there should be no more beating 
about the bush.” 

Murdoch inclined his head, but made no comment. 

“For a good deal longer than three months I have been 
watching you,” continued Randall. 

“Ah, it seems to have been diamond cut diamond.” 

“Rather, diamond cut glass.” 

“Perhaps you are right. Proceed, if you please.” 

“T proceed by placing my ecards on the table.” 

Saying this, Randall took from his coat pocket a 
revolver, and placed it, with hesitation, on the blotting- 
pad before him, looking defiantly at the elder man. 

“An excellent example. I shall follow it,’ commented 
the manager, pulling open a drawer at the end of the table 
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and taking out a revolver. As he did this, Randall, panic- 
stricken, sprang upon his own, and pointed it at Murdoch, 
shouting: 

““None of that! 
hands, or I shoot.” 

“Don’t you see Lam grasping the weapon by the muzzle? 
If you place your cards on the table, and claim credit for 
doing so, you should not attempt to play them until your 
opponent is ready.”’ 

Saying this, Murdoch slid the pistol along the table 
toward the young man, as if putting a curling-stone. 
Randall lowered his revolver, and seemed for the moment 
to be taken aback, but he pulled himself together, and 
observed: 

“You may have another in that drawer, for all I know.” 

Murdoch, in answer, drew out the drawer entirely and 
upset it on the table. A few card photographs dropped 
out, and it quite evidently contained nothing else. The 
manager carelessly threw in the pictures, and replaced the 
drawer. 

“Perhaps there is a weapon in your coat pocket,” 
objected the cashier. 

Murdoch soberly, patiently, turned his pockets inside 
out, then sat down again. 

“You seem a little nervous, Mr. Randall,’ he said with 
no hint of resentment. ‘‘I give you my assurance there 
are no firearms in this bank except those now in your own 
possession. If it will satisfy your mind and make our 
conversation less intermittent you are quite at liberty to 
search the room. I beseech you to handle my revolver with 
care, or it may inadvertently go off. Should that be the 
case we are in danger of being interrupted. If you have 
anything of moment to say I presume 
you do not wish our conversation 
broken in upon. You may sit down, 
Mr. Randall.” 

“Thanks, thanks, but I think I’d 
rather stand, if you don’t mind.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t mind in the least; but, 
if I may make a suggestion, I should 
like to point out that this is the 
directors’ room of a bank in Chelsing- 
ham, a very sleepy and conventional 
country town belonging to the Mid- 
lands of England. Yourather give one 
the impression we are in Arizona.” 

“T am the best judge of what is 
necessary for my own protection.” 

“Quite so, quite so; but, even in 
that case, I think I ean give you two 
hints. First, you should never shout, 
‘Hold up your hands!’ because you 
might be shot several times before you 
finished the phrase. I believe that 
among the modern train robbers it is 
now etiquette to say simply the one 
word‘ Up!’ My second hint is this: 
You should have kepta cocked revolver 
in your coat pocket, then, if you found 
it necessary to shoot me, it could be 
done without any outward motion, 
thus taking your enemy completely 
unaware.” 

““You seem to be well versed in the 
methods of robbers.”’ 

““Yes; I have read a good deal about 
them.” 

“Are you sure that you didn’t learn from experience?”’ 

“You mean that I am a robber?”’ 

“Yes; you are a robber.” 

“Ah, no wonder you feel a little nervous about intrust- 
ing yourself here alone with me.” 

“T am not nervous, and I am not afraid of you. I’ve 
got you like that!” 

Randall raised his hand in the air and clenched his fist. 

““My dear fellow,’ murmured the manager wearily, 
“let us avoid melodrama, if we can.” 

“Do you deny it?” 

“‘T neither deny nor affirm. I am here to listen, if you 
can prevail upon yourself to come to the point.” 

“Have I not come to the point?” 

“You have made an accusation. I am anxious to hear 
on what foundation it is based.” 

““An honest man would have knocked me down if I 
had called him a thief, and added that he was a hypocrite 
and a liar.” 

“T couldn’t knock you down with such a length of table 
between us, and two or three chairs standing in the way. 
Are you afraid to sit down?” 

“No, I am not.” 

The cashier sat down on the chair previously placed 
there for his convenience, rested his elbows on the table, 
with a revolver in each hand. 

“Would you be so good as to put my revolver in your 
coat pocket,’ begged Murdoch. “I think you do not 
appreciate the delicacy of the weapon. It is of the most 
modern make, and can be shot off six times while you are 
cocking yours.” 
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“You spoke of my being nervous, but you seem very 
anxious that there should be no noise in this room.”’ 

“For your sake only. If you bring a third person to our 
conference it may be the worse for you.” 

“‘T possess documents that will protect me.” 

“Very well; why trouble me? Take your documents 
wherever you like, and use them as you please. I sup- 
posed, from what you said this morning, that you wished 
to come to some understanding with me. It would seem, 
from what you say tonight, that you have discovered me 
to be a criminal. If that is the case, and if, as you hint, 
you hold proof, there are two courses open. Premising 
you an honest man, the first course is to the police station. 
If you are a rogue the second course is to learn how much 
I will pay for your silence. You can’t both have your 
cake and eat it. Make up your mind which method to 
adopt, and let us get done with the business as speedily as 
may be.” 

“You are my elder in experience and my better in 
position,’ said Randall, rising again. ‘‘ What do you 
advise me to do?” 

“As your elder and superior in every way I advise you 
to go to the police station.” 

The young man started toward the door, but paused 
when he was half-way to it in hesitation, and turned 
around, saying: 

“That’s bluff, you know.” 

“Ts it? Well, the way to call it—I believe that is the 
phrase—is to follow my suggestion.” 

“Look here, Mr. Murdoch, don’t be a fool.” 

“Really, Mr. Randall, you expect too much of me. 
With such an example before me how can I help it?” 


“That Shrewd Man was a Trifle Uneasy” 


“T say,” cried the young man impulsively, ignoring the 
insinuation, ‘‘are you willing to come to terms?”’ 

“Of course. If I find myself in a difficulty I always 
take the easiest way out, but first I must be very certain 
about the difficulty.” 

“Allright. There will be no trouble on that score.”’ He 
put the manager’s revolver into his coat pocket, still hold- 
ing the other in hisright hand, and then satdown. ‘ About 
two years and a half ago, in other words, six months before 
the bank panic, Colonel Marshall came to this neighbor- 
hood and bought the estate of Highbriars.”’ 

“Quite right. He borrowed money from the bank to 
pay for the property, having been offered quite exceptional 
terms on condition of prompt cash. He left with me bonds 
to the value of forty thousand pounds. During the panic 
there was a slight run on the bank, and with Colonel 
Marshall’s consent, together with the concurrence of the 
directors, I took those bonds to London, endeavoring to 
raise money on them, but did not succeed. Is that the 
transaction to which you refer?” 

“Oh, that was all straight enough,” said Randall, 
smiling sarcastically, and half-closing his eyes; “‘but you 
found times so stringent in the money market that you 
could not raise a loan upon them. Argentine bonds were 
not salable in such a crisis.”’ 

“How do you know they were Argentine bonds?” 

“Because later, when I acted as your messenger 
between Chelsingham and London, I opened the packet, 
in spite of its being closed by the bank seal. My curiosity 
was aroused, because when I left that morning for the city 
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of seals on it, was still in the safe. I suspected you had 
stolen forty thousand pounds’ worth of bonds, and, J - 
suppose, not daring to go yourself, you sent me to London 
with them.” 

“You opened them on the way?” 

“Yes; I got a compartment to myself on the train, and 
satisfied my doubts regarding the packet. Since then J 
have taken the trouble to open the packet now in our 
vaults, and find that it contains merely blank bond | 
papers.” 

“Ah!” Murdoch took a cigarette out of his case, rapped 
the end on the table to clear it of dust, placed it in a 
cigarette holder and lighted it, throwing the match 
behind him into the fire. 

“‘T suppose you lost the bonds in speculation,” Randall 
went on; ‘“‘but, be that as it may, they have never come 
back to this bank, and the packet now resting in our safe 
contains only worthless paper. Colonel Marshall is an old — 
fool, whom you have flattered by making one of your | 
directors, and who has such misplaced confidence in a 
robber that he has never made any investigation. What 
have you to say to that, Mr. Murdoch?” | 

“What have I to say? Why, that you have waited too | 
long, my shrewd cashier and accountant. Of course, ) 
persons who engage in such transactions as I did, usually — 
do lose the securities they have hypothecated, yet, I dare — 
say, there are many instances where the reverse occurs, | 
and these the public never hears of. In this case, Mr. | 
Randall, you have waited till I tided over the crisis, I | 
don’t attempt to justify my action. I didn’t speculate; 
I played on a certainty. The short panic caused a slump 
in all stocks; they sold far below their actual value. From 
inside knowledge I was aware that, be- 
cause of the banks’ standing together, 
there would be norealcrash. Although 
during those few days while the panic 
lasted I was unable to raise money on | 
Colonel Marshall’s bonds, I found no | 
difficulty in getting what I wanted after - 
the immediate scare was over, but be- | 
fore those valuable stocks had recov- | 
ered. I got the money, put it all 
straightway into what it would buy of - 
first-class securities, used these securi- | 
ties to obtain more money, and soon. | 
If things went as I expected I should © 
clear a million, and be enabled to | 
place my bank upon such a foundation — 
that the next panic would not shake it, 
as was the case two years ago. As it 
happened, I did make the million. 
Colonel Marshall’s shares are now in 
the safe again. I placed them there 
myself, after our brief interview earlier | 
in the day. I withdrew and destroyed ° 
the bogus packet you have men- 
tioned.” | 

“So you put the real bonds baciean 
the safe?” i 

“e Yes. ” 

‘Since I spoke in there to you this 
morning?” 

Randall pointed to the door of the — 
private room. 

“ec Yes.”’ 

“Then you knew my purpose in 
coming here tonight?” 

“Yes. I have been watching you, as you surmise. I 
wondered why you did not spring long ago.” 

“Are you quite certain I cannot spring now?” | 

“‘ A man can be certain of nothing in this delusive world. 
You were certain a moment ago that the bogus packet still 
rested in the safe.” 

“‘ Nevertheless, you did speculate with Colonel Mar- 
shall’s property.” 

“Tf you call it speculation,” said Murdoch with a 
shrug of the shoulders. ‘‘I was sure to win.’ 

“Every criminal says that.” a | 

“Well, this criminal was right.” 

“You would have made a very clever sleight-of-hand 
man. Are you convinced that you haye orgoien 
nothing?” 

“T may have forgotten something: One generally does.” | 

“T think you overlook the fact that although a erime is | 
successful and concealed, although -restitution is made ! 
surreptitiously, yet if the misdemeanor can be proved the _ 
culprit does not escape.” aan, \ 

“Doubtless that is true; but I think the law is rather q 
lenient in a case such as you suggest. Still, never mind : 
that. Everything has been squared up. Colonel Marshall | 
is not a penny the worse. No one has lost anything 
through my conduct. Therefore nothing remains but to | 
make terms. You have been supremely clever, hedging | 
me round so completely that there seems actually no fi 
avenue of escape. What is the price of your silence, 
Mr. Randall?” 

“T wish the bank to guarantee me during life two f 
hundred and fifty pounds a year.’ 
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_ “About five pounds a week, eh? You wouldn’t accept 
_ my surety, I suppose, and leave the bank out of the 


} question?” 
' “No; I insist upon this as a sort of pension from the 
- bank.” 


Ground of ill-health. 
_ Desire to go to New Zealand or to Canada. Grateful bank 
, recognizes faithful service. Presents flattering certificate 
. of good conduct. Benevolently grants a pension of two 
- hundred and fifty a year. Yes, I think that can all be 
managed, Mr. Randall.” 

_ “So much from the bank.’’ 

“Ah, so much from the bank! Then there is more to 
~ come, I take it.”’ 

. “From you I demand forty thousand pounds cash down, 
. the value of the bonds you stole.” 

“Forty thousand pounds? I couldn’t consent to that.” 
} 

| 

| 


“T gee. You resign, of course. 


/ “Guess again.” 
_ “Ttisn’ta guess. It’sa certainty.” 

“JT thought you said there were no such things as 
| certainties.” 

“This is the exception that proves the rule.” 

“You won’t pay it?” 

_ No; and I'll tell you why. You refused to accept my 
| guarantee for the annuity. I refuse to take your word 
_ regarding my own future immunity. Your judgment is 
~ poor.” 

)meeOh, is it?” r 

“Yes, Also your sense of justice is weak.” 

“Justice! Really, and this from you!” 

, “This from me. Your sense of justice is weak because 
. it does not recognize that, although I took securities worth 
_ forty thousand from the bank, I have restored them, so it 
} is harsh and unfair to compel payment twice.” 

“*Compel’ is the proper word to employ.” 

“That is why Iusedit. But to return to your judgment. 
Eyen if I waive the injustice of your claim, and pay the 
) money, I should rest under no sense of security. You 
‘would plunge into the stock market with your forty 
thousand, and being a fool 7: 

“A fool! Better be a little careful of your phraseology, 
| Mr. Murdoch, or I shall raise my terms. Civility costs 
nothing, you know.” 

» “Tt appears to cost you aneffort. But,as I was about 
to say, you’d lose the forty thousand pounds, and then 
j return to me for another installment. The one assured 
thing about blackmail is ie 

“Blackmail? I’ve warned you once Hf 

_ “Let us call it, then, the exacting of involuntary con- 
\tributions. The one thing that you can prophesy about it 
/is that the exactor will return. I therefore refuse to 
|pay you forty thousand pounds, or any other sum, and 
; advise you to be content with the two hundred and fifty 
/ayear.” 

| “Tt’s no use, Murdoch. Squirming will do no good. 
/ You daren’t face publicity, and you know it.” 

“Won't you take into account, what is the strict truth, 
that I acted largely for the benefit of the bank, and for 
the future welfare of its stockholders, who have intrusted 
(me with the management of affairs? Even you must 
| admit that my intentions were 
good.” 

? “Pshaw! Hell is paved with 
: i good intentions.” 

| “No. The road to hell,’’ cor- 

rected Murdoch. 

“Your intentions were just 
the same as those of any thief 
who takes what doesn’t belong 
to him, and speculates with 
the proceeds. The intention 
is to enrich himself, making se- 
cret restitution if he succeeds.”’ 
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Crawling on His Hands and Knees 


: 


Satisfied Himself That There was a Clear Passageway Underneath to a Man 


“Tt rarely pays, Randall, to 
push a man to the wall.” 

“T don’t push you to the wall. 
I’m letting you down mighty 
easy. You acknowledge that you 
have made a million, and most 
men would have demanded an 
equal share.” 

“But I took all the risk.” 

“Yes; and I gave you all the 
rope you needed, not jumping on 
you when you might have been 
embarrassed. I waited until I 
knew you had been successful, 
although, of course, until youcon- 
fessed I had no idea you made so 
much money. Now, I put it to 
you, what’s a beggarly forty thou- 
sand pounds out of a million?”’ 

“T never heard that sum of 
money called beggarly before. 
It’s an outrageous amount to 
demand.”’ 

“Outrageous or not, you must 
pay it. You say I take norisks, 
but that is not true. I am com- 
pounding a felony, and a remark 
you made a while ago shows that 
I am in danger of being charged 
with attempting blackmail.” 

The manager of the bank pon- 
dered deeply for a few moments 
with bowed head, then looked up 
and said: ‘‘ Randall, there is just one chance in a thou- 
sand that, when you understand the circumstances of the 
case, you may be content with the annual allowance which 
I am willing to settle upon you.” 

“You mean which the bank is willing to settle on me.” 

“Tt is the same thing. You will receive the guarantee 
of the bank, but I shall recompense the shareholders 
either by paying the annuity myself, or, more likely, in 
some other fashion.. You see my point of view, I hope. If 
I once consented to pay money to you personally I should 
then place myself entirely in your hands.”’ 

“You are entirely in my hands now.” 

“What I mean is that this personal payment from me 
to you would be another evidence of my guilt, but, by 
arranging it as a form of pension through the bank, pro- 
posed by one director, seconded by another, and carried 
by the board, in whose decision I merely acquiesce, that 
is quite a different and perfectly innocent matter.” : 

“Very well. Arrange that the bank pays me the forty 
thousand also. I don’t care how it’s done, so long as I get 
the money.”’ 

“What excuse could I give for the payment of anamount 
SO excessive?” 

“That’s your look-out. To make your path smooth is 
no affair of mine.” 

“T am trying to persuade you toward a course that is 
reasonable—I may add, toward a course that is possible.” 

“Then pay the money yourself. What’s the use of 
making such a fuss over forty thousand pounds? You 
confessed to making a million, and the sum I ask is merely 
four per cent on that amount for a single year. You make 
me sick with your penuriousness. I’m letting you off 
cheap, if you only had the sense to see it.”’ 

“Tt is not penuriousness. I have the sense to see and 
understand my own position, and I am determined that, 
when I make a settlement, it shall be once and for all.” 

“You must make a settlement.” 

“‘T know that, and I will, but, if I give you the forty 
thousand, Iam adoomed man. You will lose the money, 
and come back for more, finding me, because of this pay- 
ment, at a greater disadvantage than I am now.”’ 

““How can you be at a greater disadvantage?”’ 

“Because to my present disadvantage you will have the 
additional proof that I paid this large sum of money. 
Don’t you see that I dare not pay what you require?” 
“But you must.” 

“‘T suppose any appeal to you would be quite in vain?”’ 

“‘Quite. There is no senti- 
ment in business, you know.” 

“Think what this bank means 
tome. It was handed to me un- 
smirched by my father, and to 
him by his father. In three gen- 
erations it has never incurred an 
obligation which it did not fulfill. 
The nearest it came to default 
was under my hand in the panic 
two years ago; and I risked my 
liberty that such a crisis could 
not occur again. I took every 
precaution against discovery, 
but you were too clever.” 

“Look here, Murdoch, you 
make me tired. You’re in busi- 
ness to make money; so am I.” 


“None of That! Hold Up Your Hands! 
Up With Your Hands, or I Shoot” 
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“T assure you, Mr. Randall, that the honor 
of this bank is part of my being. My feeling 
toward the bankishereditary. It has descended 
to me as the bank itself did.” 

“Rats! A common thief talk about honor! 
Really, Murdoch, you astonish me. I did think 
you had some backbone, and I was under the 
impression that you were a man of brains. 
You are treating me as if 
I were a child, to be influ- 
enced by fairy stories.” 

““Very well, then,” said 
Murdoch withasigh; “Tl 
tell you a story, but, as 
you are not a child, this 
anecdote will deal with the 
actual and not the super- 
natural. It will be more 
in the nature of a detective 
story, which I understand 
is very popular.” 

With this the manager 
opened the drawer in the 
end of the table, and as he 
did this Randall sprang 
up. 
“None of that, you 
hound! Tell your story if 
you like, but I’ll have no 
premature dénowement. 
At the first suspicious 
movement on your part 
[ll shoot you like a dog.”’ 

“That would be foolish,’ retorted Murdoch very 
quietly; ‘‘for, besides destroying me, you would destroy 
all chance of making that money which you say is your 
object in life. Your memory appears to be defective. 
I proved to you that this drawer contains no weapon, but 
only a parcel of photographs. The time has come to use 
them, for this is an illustrated story, and I am merely 
getting the materials.”’ 

John Murdoch took out the package of photographs 
and rearranged them asa player sorts out a hand at ecards. 
Randall slowly and suspiciously resumed his seat, slipping 
the revolver into his pocket. Strive as he would, he could 
not overcome the fear that the elder man, although guilty, 
would, somehow, trap him. 

The manager selected the uppermost picture, and with 
a flirt of the hand sent it spinning down the table. 

“Did you ever see that man?” he asked. 

“No, I didn’t,” replied Randall sullenly. 

“He was a friend of my younger days and an actor of 
great talent. He played one season with Henry Irving, 
but, as you see by that picture, consumption had him in 
its grip. Since my early days I have made few friends, and 
this man was the prince of them all—a person absolutely 
trustworthy. I shall not mention his name, and will 
merely add that he died last year, when money had done 
everything for him that it could. So you see, Randall, 
money is not all-powerful, even though you and I run 
great risks to obtain it.” 

“Oh, come off! I’m not here to listen to sermons.” 

“You are not, so I shall stop preaching and get on with 
my narrative. It will interest you before I am finished.” 

Saying this, Murdoch tossed another photograph down 
along the table. 

“Do you recognize that old gentleman ?”’ 

“Yes. This is the ancient duffer to whom I handed the 
packet of your stolen bonds in London.” 

“True, and he js also the same person whose photo- 
graph you did not recognize. Look at the excellence of 
his make-up. You wouldalmost swear that was General 
Booth, wouldn’t you? Now glance at the third photo- 
graph: it is a snapshot” (sliding it to him). ‘ Who’s 
that chap?’ 

“This is a photograph of myself.’ 

“Quite right. It was taken just before you entered the 
house near the British Museum where my long-bearded, 
disguised friend was awaiting you. In the little handbag 
you carry reposes the packet of bonds you had opened. 
Those railings behind you surround the British Museum.” 

“What are you driving at?” demanded Randall. 

“Do you recognize the fourth photograph?” asked 
Murdoch, ignoring the question, as he flipped the picture 
down to his visitor. 

“Yes, this is also a photo. of me.” 

“Are you quite sure?” 

“Yes, but I don’t know where it was vaken.’”’ 

“Tt is another photograph of my friend the actor, who 
used an enlargement of the snapshot taken of you against 
the railings of the British Museum. My poor friend 
would be delighted if he knew his success was such that 
even the victim did not recognize the difference. You 
see, the enlargement showed every wrinkle of your cos- 
tume so accurately that when a tailor saw it he selected 
the cloth and made a suit so like the one you were 
wearing that even your scrutinizing, spying eyes are at 
fault.” (Continued on Page 32) 


N THE book 
| organization of 

a great Hastern 
publishing house there is a 
very courtly chap whose spe- 
cialty is selling fine, limited 
editions. Milton got a hun- 
dred dollars for Paradise Lost. 
This genteel salesman would 
hardly take less than two hun- 
dred for it, bound in Morocco 
—for three hundred he would 
have it bound in Algeria or 
Hyderabad. His standard 
authors, in sets, range from five 
hundred dollars upward. He 
seldom works more than four 
or five months in the year— 
doesn’t need to, for one thing, 
and, besides, the customers he 
sells to are motoring abroad 
the other.months. Were any 
one to couple the plebeian word 
“installments” with this old 
fellow’s work it would grieve 
him profoundly. And yet he 
is an installment salesman, 
nevertheless. 

Another great publishing house in the East has a print- 
ing and binding plant so ample that it can manufacture 
Milton, complete in one cloth-bound volume, at a net cost 
of something like twelve cents—but probably knows 
better than to do it with Milton. Salesmen for this con- 
cern work all year round, in crews, covering large city 
districts, whole factory towns and farming counties. They 
lay down a twenty-five-volume set of Dickens or Cooper 
for about twenty dollars, payable in installments. These 
salesmen have no dislike of that word. Really, the only 
word they give much thought to is ‘‘commissions.”’ 

In the selling details these two book propositions, while 
apparently different, are yet essentially alike. When it 
comes to collecting the installments, however, they are 
quite different. 

Collections for subscription books above a certain 
standard are made by mail, and for those below it through 
collectors who visit the customer in person. The standard 
is, roughly, a line drawn between the salaried and wage- 
earning workers. Mail collections are always preferable, 
because they cost far less than the other. Salaried people 
are accustomed to transacting their business through 
banks, so a book house selling to them, with careful atten- 
tion to credits, will effect ninety per cent of its collections 
through the mail without loss or lapses. Some collection 
men undertake to get ninety-five per cent of the money 
by mail without trouble. This is an unusual proportion, 
reached not so much by better collecting methods as by 
more canny supervision of credits. 


Whose Specialty is Selling 
Fine, Limited Editions 


The Methods of the Expert Book Agent 


HEN books or merchandise are sold to wage-earners, 
however, it seems that only the personal collector, 
patiently wearing out shoe-leather, can be depended upon 
to get the installments. This costs more because of the 
“loading” needed to pay his commission. Even the 
credits must be supervised personally in this class of busi- 
ness. James Roberts, the factory manager, buys a set of 
books from a canvasser. The credit man is content with 
mail inquiries, through the bank or references named. 
When Jim Roberts, the factory operator, buys the same 
books, though, the credit man sends an assistant actually 
to look him over, find out what sort of a customer he is, 
what sort of a job he holds, and, perhaps, where he lives. 
As a matter of fact, the two men probably buy different 
books of separate firms. For these two kinds of install- 
ment trade are distinct, and carried on by different 
houses. In the last, especially, long experience in selling 
and collecting are needed—that great house with the 
plant capable of manufacturing twelve-cent volumes, for 
example, built up its selling and collecting organization 
long before it owned a printing plant; for years these 
publishers cared not who made the books so long as they 
could sell them and get the money. 

A book salesman must have persuasive arts. Among 
scholars he will be scholarly, and among people not book- 
ish, a good fellow, anxious to help them give their children 
a better start by selling them a family set of Bulwer- 
Lytton. It is not easy to hit off the installment book 
salesman in a phrase, for he is as variegated as humanity 
itself. But, broadly speaking, he must be a man able to 
play the supreme selling-card of the book business. When 
other arguments fail he may have to lower his voice and 
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say: ‘Look here, do you know why I recommend this set 
to you? Why, because in all our enormous stock it’s the 
set I selected for my own library—see? Of course, I can 
sell anything you want. That’s business. But this is the 
set that I feel you ought to have, because your taste is as 
good as my own. It’s a personal matter.” 

That isa severe test. It throwsattention from the goods 
to the seller, and the salesman aims to be, outside and 
inside, a man who will stand the test. 

Now, the installment book collector doesn’t persuade 
at all. His underlying idea is wholly different. Instead 
of one of the Graces, fit to please and inspire, he is more 
on the inevitable order, like Fate. Rather than fine 
raiment, diplomacy and a clove, he needs mass, rugged 
force and taciturnity. Previous experience in the prize- 
ring can be made highly useful in collecting. A broken 
nose is a distinct asset. 


Putting the Screws on Jim Roberts 


IM ROBERTS runs a lathe out at the Acme works. 

He buys an installment set of Dickens. The sales de- 
partment turns him over to the credit man, who inspects 
him and turns him over to the collector in that territory. 

The collector begins with Jim somewhat as though he 
were a newly-adopted orphan, for debtors are like chil- 
dren—they need training on one hand, and are easily 
spoiled on the other. Jim’s business habits are probably 
loose. The collector will teach him to behave himself 
commercially. First thing of all to be impressed upon the 
debtor is that the collector is bound to happen every 
month. If nothing else happens he will. If the install- 
ment falls due on the first he will be there on the first —not 
the second or third. If the pay envelopes come around a 
half-hour before quitting time the collector will probably 
be there about ten minutes before that. A salesman’s 
approach is usually spectacular—through the front door. 
But the collector uses a side door if there is one, or comes 
down the chimney if there isn’t. As Jim Roberts keeps 
an eye sideways on the front door, suddenly a voice says 
dryly at his elbow: ‘Well, sport?” and there, looking 
sideways at him, is the collector. 

If he were not on hand when the pay envelopes appeared 
Jim might go home without remembering the book install- 
ment—and might go quicker if he did. 
Suppose the collector came a day late? 
Jim’s respect for him would lower. If 
he came two days late that would be 
wavering, and Jim would waver, too, in 
sympathy. Presently it would be nec- 
essary to call several times for each pay- 
ment, and Jim, instead of regarding the 
collector as Destiny, would dodge and 
make excuses. So the business begins 
with a few lessons in promptness, and 
Jim pays those book installments regu- 
larly, though he is dilatory in all other 
obligations. If he is very refractory a 
good collector has in reserve certain hor- 
rible threats. He can, for example, wash 
his hands of the luckless debtor, refuse 
to come for the money, and turn him 
over to the publishing house. 

“Putting me off again, hey ?”’ he says. 
“Well, I give you three days more. 
Then I make my report on you.” 

“Report?” echoes the anxious debtor. 

“Yes, I report you to the house. 
What’ll they do then?” 

“T d’no—what?”’ 

“Why, they don’t know you like I 
do. So they send you a memorandum 
of the whole account—see? That’s what you get—a 
memorandum!” 

“What is it?” asks the customer, knowing little of 
business lingo. 

“Tt means you pay it all at once, or else go to our office 
and pay every installment, instead of me coming for it. 
That’s what it means.” 

“Here—wait a minute!” exclaims the refractory one. 
“T think I can borrow a dollar and fix that thing up to- 
night.” 

Jim Roberts has a job in a factory where several hun- 
dred people work. That makes him an especially favored 
son of the collector, and his education in promptness will 
be hurried forward so that he may be taught other good 
habits. Commissions on such collections run from ten to 
fifteen per cent, installments being a dollar a month. 
Where a customer pays at his own home the collector, 
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The Complete Creditor 


“Mortgaging Property Twice. Ha! 
A Criminal Offense!” 
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calling evenings, will be interested in urging 
him to make two payments together, eed 
ning with the simple device of finding he has | 
only three dollars change for a five-dollar | | 
bill. A double payment means double commission for | 
one visit. At a factory, however, there may be thirty 
customers instead of one, and a trip is ten times as profit- 
able because a dozen collections can be made in half an | 
hour on pay-night with no expenditure of shoe leather, 
If customers can be persuaded to make double payments 
it means pretty fat picking. The collector is allowed a 
special discount to help here. i | 
“Want to make a dollar easy?” he suggests. “Pay 
four dollars now while you’ve got the money, and 
credit you with five and leave you alone four months.” 
Perhaps the offer is accepted. As the collector is calling | 
there every pay-night, though, a little tact will keep the 
customer paying steadily for the sake of clearing off ‘the 
debt. When the account is settled the collector has first 
chance to sell that customer more books. This keeps his 
profitable clientéle intact at the factory, and he gets the 
salesman’s commission on these “‘renewals.”’ If he works 
for a publishing house that sends a magazine in connec 
tion with its installment books, the periodical is a sul 
aid to securing renewals, for a twenty-dollar sale’ of 
books, with the magazine added for a year, starts a tran 
action that will ostensibly take nearly two years to com 
plete at the rate of a dollar a month. But the magazine 
is cut off in twelve months, and so the collector has an 
inducement to lead the customer to ae again 
taking more books. i 
With the addition of a factory to his list an me book | 
collector may gather in fifty to eighty payments on a bu y 
day, earning five to ten dollars commission. One renewé 
in a factory adds five dollars more. So he gives speci 
attention to factory customers, making the superintenc nt 
a present of a magazine subscription for the privilege of 
getting in to collect on pay-nights—if he had to work 
outside, of course, he would be at a disadvantage. _ 


’ 
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i 
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Schemes of the Telephone Men 


AA fect how prompt and unrelenting good collections Ce 
to be was shown in an amusing way when the Paris tele- | 
phone exchange burned out some months ago. A few. 
days after the fire, it is said, subscribers received bills as _ 
usual, asking three months’ payment in advance. There | 
were instant protests, for several thousands of patrons. 
could have no telephone service for. 
Panton weeks. But the collection department | 
[ss ie) stood stiffly. It was quite separate. 
pare | from the operating department, it ¢ 4 
| plained. Hadn’t been burned out, v 
sending its bills as usual, and would em, 
force the full penalties named in 

tracts if they were not paid. The 
telephone equipment had been wholly | 
destroyed and the service suspended— . 
yes. But the collection department was 
still doing businessat the same old stand. | 
A telephone company is somewhat 
exceptional, in that it collects most of | 
its revenue before service is rendered, 
and often for considerable periods in. ad- 
vance. Collections can be made an 
important economy. Hundredsof little, 
rural telephone companies, charging a 
dollar or two a month, with subseribers 
scattered over a large district, find that | i 
monthly collections by a man going 
about in a livery rig may cost a qu i 
as much as service itself. So the | | | 
lector systematically coaches patrons to 

pay three or six months at a time, and 
even a whole year. He also shows these — 
distant subscribers how to care ote 3 ee | 


subscriber who is seldom in his office may cost more _ ; 
the company gets for service. On the other hae a 
Western company with nearly two thousand patrons, @ 
proper coaching, makes its monthly collections th u : 
the mail at a salary cost of only twenty dollars a month 

—half the time of a girl. With a system like that 
only problem is to deal vigorously with subscribers 
are habitually slow in paying bills. Some collection m¢ 
go by a subscriber’s record, and if it is bad take ou 
telephone. In most cases, though, a little demonstra’ 
in force does the trick. Today the collector comes 
warns the subscriber that the bill must be paid 
*phone taken out. Tomorrow he comes again, this 
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es 
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- telephone manager 


lection difficulties. 
| Two companies in a 


| “sympathy dodge, 
| man’s heart softens toward the debtor. 
| he knows this is a rough old world, and none of us is going 
| toget out of italive. Teaching, dressmaking, or whatever 


| 
| illustrate: 


| titioner’s hard lot. 
' family in debt for medicine he extends sympathy—knows 
' what sickness is himself. Money comes, too. 


a == 


f 


conspicuously carrying 
a serew-driver. A 
handy tool! The wise 


buys for his collection 
man the biggest screw- 
driver to be found. 
Competition in the 
telephone business 
brings the worst col- 


certain town were giv- 
inga month’s free serv- 
‘ice to anybody who 
ordered a ’phone. 
Collectors on both 
sides dare not antago- 
nize patrons. They 
humbly asked people 
please to pay. One 
threat to take the rival 
service drove them off. 
Losses of revenue 
eventually became so 


Suddenly a 
Voice Says Dryly 
at His Elbow: “‘ Well, Sport?” 


‘ serious that one manager hired the best collection man in 
| that State. 


He was a vigorous chap, and set to work just 
as though his company had no competition, teaching sub- 
scribers to pay three months in advance. Let the other 
company do as it pleased. Before long he had cut bad 
debts and overdue accounts almost to nothing, reduced 
cost of collecting nearly seventy-five per cent, and made 
his subscribers poor prospective customers for the other 
company to canvass—they were paid up so far in advance 


' that they seldom thought of the competing company! 


An effective device in collections, properly used, is the 
” 


The collection 
He writes to say 


especially by mail. 


_ the debtor’s calling may be, is difficult, thankless. He 
knows all this, the collection man, and admires the debtor’s 


integrity, and is confident he will pay something soon— 


how about to-morrow? 
The sympathy dodge, skillfully employed, brings good 
returns from all except debtors in the same business. To 


A retail druggist does considerable credit trade with 


| physicians, hospitals, families. Ifa doctor is slow pay he 


_ writes a sympathy letter speaking of the medical prac- 
Usually the money comes. To a 


Like many 
| druggists, this man has a toilet specialty which he sells 
| wholesale to other druggists. Taking a pile of slow ac- 
| counts in this line, he once tried the sympathy dodge on 
| them. It didn’t work at all. Had a hardware dealer or 

notion jobber written the druggists consolation it would 
have probably touched their self-pity and been much 
_ appreciated. When a man in their own line extended 
sympathy for their hard lot, however, his fellow-druggists 
said skeptically: “‘Oh, what are you giving us!” 


The Jersey Editor’s Plan 


E man who is forever trying to collect what people 

owe him, publicly and privately, is the country editor. 
He appeals to integrity, love of fair dealing, civic pride, 
sense of humor—and still subscribers owe him money. 
Yet the cash is usually waiting there for him if he can 
turn the little trick that will bring it in. A New Jersey 
| editor found it hard to get the dollar a year his paper cost 
except through a collector who called in person. The 
latter got it, but about half went to pay him. One day the 
editor took five old engravings of views right there in 
town, printed them on postcards, and offered the set of 
five to every subscriber paying his subscription within 
two weeks. The whole job of printing cost hardly three 
dollars. Yet this simple something for nothing was exactly 
| what was needed. Ina fortnight more than three hundred 


| dollars came in, and several subscribers renewed the paper 


| for a term of years to get more than one set of the post- 
- cards. 

One class of collections on which even experienced busi- 
| Ness men lose money is that where the debtor is involved 
| in bankruptcy or failure. The percentage paid on claims 
In such cases depends on shrewd and faithful management 
of the assets by trustees, administrator or receiver. Even 
if the latter do possess ability to sell assets in the best 
market, realizing the most for creditors, they may still 
not have the good faith that will lead them to act 
) for the latter—manipulation and favoritism are very 
ommon. As a rule, each creditor acts for himself, 
appointing a separate attorney in the belief that 
| the latter, having only the one claim to occupy his 


attention, will do better than an attorney who repre- 


‘ nts other creditors. No matter how large his claim, 


reditor has only one vote. Fifty attorneys appear, 
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representing different creditors. They cannot combine to 
vote in harmony, and so the assets are often controlled by 
friends of the debtor, who is, perhaps, dishonest, or else 
manipulated by the trustees in a way that will enable 
them to absorb everything in fees and litigation. Some 
creditors go further along a wrong course and file their 
claims with the referee, thus losing even a vote. 

Such collections are now handled to best advantage in 
trade lines through associations formed among manu- 
facturers or merchants in a given industry. The jewelers, 
for instance, have a very effective body of that kind. 
When a retail or wholesale jeweler assigns or goes into 
bankruptcy anywhere in the United States, this association 
gathers as many claims as possible from members, with 
their powers of attorney. It is represented by one lawyer 
who is fairly paid, and can investigate, appraise assets, 
prosecute and use his voting-power to elect trustees who 
will work for prompt, businesslike and honest sale of the 
assets. 

In the days before the Harvester Trust was formed 
rival manufacturers of farm machinery went great lengths 
in selling on credit. It was nothing unusual to sell a 
farmer a fifty-dollar machine on notes extending over five 
years. Manufacturers carried debts running back almost 
to Civil War times, when a harvester cost several hundred 
dollars, and interest was ten per cent. The accumulation 
on some of these old accounts was startling. When the 
manufacturers themselves would not sell to a doubtful 
farmer on credit, their local retail agents in that farmer’s 
town usually sold him anyway, against the refusal of the 
house, covering up the sale, and leaving the collection 
department to take care of the account. One of the chief 
objects in forming the Trust was to bring about better 
credit and collection conditions. 


The Wily Ways of One Corbie 


Est in those days only a small proportion of the 
accounts gave trouble. For then, as now, the prosper- 
ous, businesslike farmer paid hisnotespromptly. But there 
was more margin for complications with the farmer who 
left a mowing-machine out under the apple trees all winter, 
or used his new reaper for a henroost. Next summer ten 
dollars’ worth of repairs were needed before a machine 
would cut crops. Not a cent had been paid on the debt. 
Then the harvester salesmen took the old machine in 
trade for a new one, and saddled the farmer with more 
debt. When everything was mortgaged he became a 
“‘renter.’’ When that didn’t pay, he moved to town and 
ran a trolley car. But wherever he went, and whatever 
he did, his good friends who collected for the harvester 
companies tried to keep track of him. 

In the organization of one large company at that period 
was a young fellow named Corbie who was regarded as 
the best collection man in the industry. Every new man 
was sent to spend a few weeks on the road with him and 
learn the business. Such debts as these came to Corbie 
in all stages of development, from new notes to outlawed 
judgments. Usually they began with unpaid notes about 
to fall due. Most of them were unlawful so far as collec- 
tion by suit was concerned. Perfectly just debts, they 
were still not collectable in court because the debtor 
seldom owned property not exempt by law. He had one 
team of horses, for instance. These were exempt as tools 
necessary to his livelihood. Had he owned another team 
it might have been attached. But he didn’t, and so with 
other property. 

Corbie’s first step was to put up at a county-seat and 
write all the slow debtors in that community, asking them 
to come to town and pay their notes. He always acted as 
“attorney”? for the company—never referring to himself 
as a collector. Some of the farmers came in and paid, 
and after these easy accounts were settled Corbie went 
after the hard ones. By craft, intimidation, reasonable 
arguments, an appeal to morals, or any other means that 

would serve the purpose in 

a given case, Corbie aimed 

to accomplish one of four 

things in this order: 
First.— He assumed that 
the farmer had the money 
in the house, and could be 
persuaded to pay it. 
Second.—He talked on 
. the assumption that he had 
part of the money, and 
tried to get that. 
Third.—If it was clear 
that the debtor had no 
money he tried to persuade 
him to borrow it. 
Last.—The only thing to 
be done if these failed was 
to get security for the debt, 
or an extension that pre- 
vented it being outlawed. 
Corbie always cut a coat 
to fittheman. Driving up 
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where the debtor lived he gauged him by the state of his 
farm. If a prosperous, well-kept place, the debtor prob- 
ably had plenty of money, but was careless about bills. 
When run-down fields and ramshackle buildings told a 
story of shiftlessness, though, it was manifest that pres- 
sure would be needed. Probably the first step was to 
unhitch his team, hook on to the mower under the apple 
trees and start it briskly toward the road. 

“Hi, there!” yelled the debtor, running out. “ What’r 
you doin’?” 

“Just taking this machine on attachment,” would be 
the bland reply. Of course, the collector had no writ. 
Very often he hitched to another company’s mower, or 
anything that could be dragged a few feet to illustrate 
his point. Then a discussion followed. If it was certain 
the farmer had no money, and could not borrow of neigh- 
bors, Corbie asked for a mortgage in security. Nearly 
everything on the place was mortgaged already. Buta 
few sheep were found. As the farmer described them 
the collector wrote in half the visible property in sight, 
the debtor’s signature was hurriedly secured, and the 
instrument filed at the county-seat. Next year another 
collector came along with this ‘‘mortgage,’’ solemnly 
reading its many items—seven sheep, one ram, one team 
horses, one windmill and tank, two plows 

“Here! here!” protested the farmer. ‘I didn’t tell 
him to put those in—they’re mortgaged already.”’ 

“You signed it,’’ insisted the new collector, “and it’s 
on record with the county clerk. Mortgaging property 
twice. Ha! A criminal 
offense!” 

Then something 
would perhaps be 
squeezed out of the 
debtor on account, new 
security taken, and the 
matter continued 
another year. 

In many cases, 
though, the debtor was 
as shrewd as the col- 
lector. He bought ma- 
chinery with the title in 
himself instead of leased 
to him by the company 
until paid for. Then he 
put his property in his 
brother’s name and 
laughed atthe collector. 
Corbie always hooked 
on to that machine in 
just the same way, and 
when the debtor 
chuckled because title 
was in himself, denied 
it, asked him down to the hotel that night to see the 
original agreement, and showed hurriedly, in dim light, 
that title was really in the company. What Corbie ex- 
hibited in such cases was, not the original agreement, but 
a blank form, unsigned. He kept his thumb over a scrawl 
that stood for the signature—Corbie had a large thumb. 

Some of the notes and judgments were outlawed in 
spite of the collector’s vigilance, and then there would be 
a manceuver to get them renewed. One device seldom 
failed. With an outlawed debt for two hundred and three 
dollars to straighten out, Corbie wrote the debtor through 
a dummy collection agency, stating that an account for 
four hundred and twenty-seven dollars had been placed 
in his hands for settlement. The debtor replied angrily: 
“Tf you say that account is four hundred dollars you're 
a liar, blast you! It’s only two hundred, and you know 
it!’”’ Such a letter, of course, was an acknowledgment 
that renewed the claim for five or six years. 

““There’s every penny I’ve got in the world,” said a 
farmer one night, glumly pulling nineteen cents from his 
pocket. 

“Well, I wouldn’t take a man’s last cent,’’ Corbie pro- 
tested, helping himself to the nickel and dime. ‘“‘ You 
keep the rest.’”’ A payment of fifteen cents was entered 
on account. Two years later that debtor inherited fifty 
thousand dollars and paid up everything. 

Another debtor hadn’t even nineteen cents. 

“Why, you look like an honest man,’’ exclaimed Corbie. 
“Don’t you think he’s honest, Harry?’ turning to his 
assistant. ‘‘Certainly you do! Harry, you lend him a 
quarter to get started in the world again.” 

The assistant put a quarter in the limp hand of the 
puzzled debtor. 

“Now, you pay it to me on account,” explained Corbie, 
taking the coin and entering the payment that renewed 
this debt. ‘‘ Harry’ll give you his address, and when you 
get some money again you send him that quarter.” 

Twenty-five cents was charged to the company as 
expenses. Sure enough, a few weeks later the farmer 
mailed Harry a postal-note for this sum. Within a year 
he reaped a profitable crop and paid in full. 


Previous Experience 
in the Prize-Ring Can 
be Made Highly Useful in Collecting 


Editor’s Note— This is the second of a series of papers by Mr. 
Collins on the making of collections. 


ILE-HIGH in space a dark speck circled, a Mexican 
eagle, alone in the empty sky. He was looking 
: down upon four hundred square miles of Arizona 
sand, called Repose Valley. He saw clots of cactus, 
thickets of mesquite, stunt oak bush, and white skeletons 
of cattle, but not a thing to eat. He also saw Aaron Pace, 
the shell-game man, in a Mexican hat. He saw also a man 
who, drifting lately to Tucson, had said his name was 
Belleville; but somebody in Tucson had pronounced this 
Bellyful. It was then vain to insist upon any other pro- 
nunciation. 

Up in the sky sailed the eagle, along the desert road 
Aaron Pace was slowly riding, and on the ground lay 
Bellyful, near where the road forked to the mines. Aaron 
was going to Push Root. In that town a fiesta was being 
held; horses raced, liquors drunk, ladies courted, cards 
dealt, silver and gold lost by many and won by few, all 
to music. Bellyful was bound for Push Root, too, pres- 
ently. Now he lay off the road under some mesquite, 
thinking, while Aaron approached. Made of thorns, 
slender rods and gauze foliage, Bellyful’s bushes cast little 
more shade than mosquito nets, but they cast all the 
shade there was. He was resting his starved, weak 
horse, whose legs must somehow walk the five more 
miles to Push Root. He, with scant breakfast inside 
himself, had led the horse to the thin shade. The 
poor beast stood over him; now and then he reached 
up and stroked its nose. At sunrise the softened 
mountains had glowed like jewels, or ripe nectarines, 
or wine; cooling shadows had flowed from them upon 
the valley. Later morning had changed these peaks 
to gray, hot teeth, and the sand to a gray, hot floor. 
The horse rested, Aaron Pace was half a mile nearer, 
the eagle sailed, and Bellyful lay thinking of his luck. 

He had had none in fifteen months. Misfortune 
bulged from the seams of his shirt and trousers and 
boots. Of his gold watch, his two pins, his ring, his 
sundry small possessions, only his gun remained: 
he could not pawn the seat of life. He had been 
earning and spending easily, when the first illness 
that he had ever known put him to bed, and almost 
in his grave. Coming back to strength, he found 
hard times. No one, no railroad, ranch, restaurant, 
saloon, stage company —nothing—had employment 
for him. He had sought it from San Marcial, over 
in New Mexico, westward to Yuma, hundreds of 
miles. He had parted early with his real name. 
On a freight train at Bowie the conductor found him 
stealing a ride, and kicked him off, calling him a 
hobo. Theepithet hurt worse than the kick. In fact, 
hiding on the brake-beam under another car (for in 
spite of the conductor he carried out his plan of 
riding free to Willcox) he shed tears, the bitter tears 
of pride departing; he was a hobo. By the time he 
reached Willcox, Belleville washisname. No tramp 
should be called what his mother had named him. 

Such had his life been: dust, thirst, hunger, repulse 
—and onward to more. Existence shook her head 
at him with a changeless‘‘No.”’ Latterly, in Tucson, 
a pretty woman had shown him kindness which she 
should not, since he was not her husband, and she had 
one. She fell in love with his twenty years and his 
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“Remember, Gentlemen, the Hand is Quicker Than the Eye” 


hard luek—and this was. the single instance of human 
interest in him which had touched his life in fifteen months. 
It lay light upon his roving conscience, but his code forbade 
continued acceptance of her money that there seemed no 
chance to repay. Quitting Tucson, he took from her, as a 
final loan, enough to buy a wretched horse, with a trifle over. 
If none in Push Root should employ him, the mines were 
left; if these should fail, then he would have knocked at 
the door of every trade in Arizona, except robbery, which 
was undoubtedly the Territory’s chief industry. 

Bellyful slid down a hand to his pocket’s bottom. One 
by one he fingered seven coins therein, his whole fortune 
— one dollar and four bits. He drew out the coins and 
attentively read their dates. These he already knew. He 
was not thinking of the coins, but of the Universe, and how 
successfully it resisted explanation. A voice stopped him; 
Aaron Pace was nearly opposite his clump of mesquite. 
The shell-game man was talking to himself. 

“Remember, gentlemen, the hand is quicker than the 
eye.” This he said over and over, while his hands were 
ceaselessly moving. Bellyful rose with astonishment, and 
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stared. Aaron Pace could easily have seen him, but was 
too busy. He was making quick turns and passes, and 
talking the while. f 

““Remember, gentlemen, the hand is quicker than the 
eye.’ Nothing but that, while his hands paused, “— 
and paused again. 

‘*Remember, gentlemen ” It was like a phage 
polishing his lines. Aaron rehearsed all the tones that 
express complete candor and friendly warning, with a 
touch of ‘‘dare you to try it” thrown in. The reins 
on the horse’s neck. Fitted to the saddle-horn (a very n 
piece of work) was a smooth, wooden tray, and upon tis 
three walnut shells in a line. These Aaron Pace wou 
shift from ey to left and back, or half back, 7 ng’ 


one slip he made, due to a stumble of his horse. The] 
pebble, or pea, which the shifted shells concealed by turns 
to allure the bets of onlookers, rolled to the ground 
Aaron sprang off limberly, found it, and was on again, 
busily rehearsing while his horse walked onward. He had 
now passed by, and a rock hid him from view; 
for a long time still Bellyful could hear the 
and falling cadence of his ‘‘ Remember, gentlem 
the hand is quicker than the eye,’ even after 
syllables ceased to be distinguishable. Thus / 
proceeded toward the Push Root fiesta, happy 
busy, until his distant cadences died away. 

“Well, I'll be damned,” said Bellyful. 

For perhapsan hourhelay, looking upward t b 
the filmy mesquite, himself a piece of the vast s 
But this new light on the shell game helped Be 
render the Universe more susceptible of explana’ 
By and by he took his slow way along the road, 
nothing living was left at the Forks. Far in the hu 
blue, hot aby. the ore sailed, hones his pe 


Bellyful found the iowa of Push Rost full of good- 
nature. Indeed, there was more good-nature than 
town; it spilled over the edges in strains of music, 
strains of language, and gentlemen overcome in the 
brush. But it was beyond the livery stable’s good 
nature to trust any such looking owner of any such 
looking horse; Bellyful paid inadvance. He no 
for employment at the stage office, the hard 
store, the other store, the Palace Hotel, the other 
hotel, the Can-Can Restaurant, the Fashion Saloon, 
the four other saloons, and the three private houses. 
These were locked because their owners were out, 
being good-natured. That finished it; there was no 
employment here. The horse could never make the 
mines without two meals and a night’s rest—p 
for already. No duty now hindered Bellyful fro: 
being good-natured himself. He still had three coins 
of slight importance to do it with, and his absent- 
minded fingers rubbed them over in his pocket. — 

Push Root teemed with strangers from ranch an 
mine, wandering joyously between drinks in search of 
newgames. Through themany sounds Aaron’s Vo 
held its own, and, reaching Bellyful, waked his broo 0 

~ ing mind, which had long forgotten Aaron. S 
games he knew about, but this one had hitherto 
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been closely studied by him. Was the eye always slower 


? With 


than the hand? Practice makes perfect, but 


this dawn of scientific doubt Bellyful stood looking at the 


cluster of patrons which screened Aaron where he shuffled, 
chanting his ‘‘Remember, gentlemen.” 
looking patron now emerged from the group, perceived 
Bellyful, lurched toward him, leaned against him confid- 
ingly, and remarked with tears: 

“Say, are you married? Iam. Some people are fools 
allthe time. Iam. All people are fools some of the time. 
Tam. And when I get home I’ll get hell.”” He untied an 
old horse and rode desolately out of town. 

Through the air, like a call, came Aaron’s jaunty voice. 
Bellyful joined the patrons at once. Aaron shot over him 
a traveled, measuring eye, of which the not untraveled 
Bellyful took prompt note. He stood in the front row, 
staring with as simple an expression as he could command, 
slowly fumbling the unimportant coins in his pocket. 
Soon the man next him won three dollars on a dime. 
Bellyful whistled, deep in his mind, but sought to maintain 
-his simple expression. Thirty to one! This game paid 
thirty toone! And the dawn of scientific doubt proceeded. 

“Try yourn.” This suggestion somebody made to a 

‘youth of prosperous appearance, with an English neatness, 
and a cap and waistcoat of the horse-stable variety. 

“Thanks, no, ye know. Seen it with thimbles at home, 
ye know.” 

None present was aware that this accent had been 
heard in no part of the British Isles at any time. Yet, 
after a look at him, Bellyful’s scientific doubt dawned a 
trifle clearer. 

“Win three dollars?” cried an astonished freighter. 

“Remember, gentlemen, the hand is quicker than the 
eye,” said Aaron instantly. 

He shuffled his shells. The freighter’s hairy fist made 
a “jeans dive.’’ This well-known reach for money in the 
“pants” is composed 
of two gestures: the 
hand shoots down 
into the pocket, while 
the head tilts sky- 

ward. It is common 
_ where hay grows, and 
_ oftenforetellsthat the 
_ owner and his money 
_ will soon be parted. 
_ Bellyfulnowforgot all 
_ abouthisemptystom- 
ach. The freighter 
_ touched a shell, put 
| down five cents, and 
' won a dollar and a 
half. 

“Megod!’”’ ex- 
claimed British Isles. 

He risked a quarter 
_ and lost. 

“Aw, now!” he 
' lamented. ‘‘Good-by, 
1 aul,” 

They rallied him, 
' chaffed him, told him 
| tocome back and bea 
| man; so, nottoshame 
Old England in a for- 
_ eign country (as heex- 
_ plained), he doubled 
_ his quarter and lost 
| again. 
“Remember, gen- 
_tlemen,” chanted 
| Aaron, ‘‘the hand is 


A disordered- 


““Ho, no, young man!” he exclaimed loudly. ‘‘ Keep 
your tips for greenhorns that ain’t on to this game.”” He 
flayed twenty dollars off his bun. ‘‘She’s under there,” 
he declared, tapping his own shell again. 

“Take you,” said Aaron. He lifted the shell. 
was there. ° 

“Aw!” commented British Isles sympathetically. 
“Come again, sir. You'll be apt to swat him next time.” 

But the unhappy freighter stood still in an oxlike 
bewilderment, turning large, rueful eyes now upon the 
shuffling shells and now upon the neighbor, whose lip 
curled with a cold, wise smile. 

Scientific doubt was rosy everywhere; full knowledge 
might break at any minute. Bellyful knew now that the 
freighter was too innocent to be true, that he was in it with 
Aaron, in it with British Isles, that the three of them had a 
united eye upon some fat quarry, and were playing a game 
to bag him. Who was it? Bellyful looked at every man. 

“‘Are you on yet?” whispered the neighbor, edging up. 
While the bets and shuffling went on, he whispered wisdom 
behind his hand to Bellyful. Aaron won steadily in a 
small way till a lull in business came; this he cured by 
losing sixty well-timed dollars to British Isles. Small 
business picked up at once. Some people are fools all the 
time, all people are fools some of the time—but when was 
the fat quarry coming? Every little while the neighbor 
dropped more expert wisdom into Bellyful’s ear. ‘A bad 
thing,” he whispered, ‘“‘ ever to take your eye off the shells. 
While that hayseed freighter was looking at the sky, just 
now, the shells had been changed round. Hard to prove 
it, too, even if you thought you saw it. Best way of all 
was, keep your hand on the shell you bet on. Don’t let 
him move it and talk, for even if the pea was under it 
he could get it away. He’d never let you win if he didn’t 
want you to. Keep your hand on your shell.” 

““H’m,” answered Bellyful. 


No pea 


; quicker thantheeye.”’ 
_ He shuffled the 
' Shells straight at the 
freighter, as if he were making love to him. The freighter’s 
| eyes bulged; he dredged from his pocket a sort of bun of 
i bills, greasy old rags pressed to a lump, gazed at them, 
} touched them, smoothed them, and at last, amid general 
| laughter, shoved them lingeringly back into his jeans. But 
| his eyes seemed unrestful, and he mopped his brow. 
_ “She’s there!” bet British Isles, touching a shell. 
“Take you,” said Aaron. 

_ British Isles put a dollar down. The pea was under the 
| shell. Everybody saw the thirty dollars paid to British 
Isles. Aaron shuffled his shells anew. 

“She’s there!” thundered the freighter. His hand shot 
| down, his head tilted up, and out came the bun again. A 
| Neighbor moved a gentle elbow against the freighter’s 
' Tibs, and silently indicated another shell. In his excitement 
yful now nearly forgot to keep looking innocent. The 
| dawn of scientific doubt showed signs of sunrise; if this 
‘ freighter should lose, all would be known to Bellyful but 
one last detail. If the freighter should win—why, then a 
splendid theory went up in smoke. 
_ The neighbor pushed a little harder with his elbow. 
‘This time the freighter felt it. He backed away from the 
) Neighbor with glaring indignation. 


[| 


— 


He Shuffled the Shells Straight at the Freighter, as if He Were Making Love to Him 


“‘Here’s the real trick,’ continued the expert neighbor. 
“He shuffles till he sees by your eye you’ve spotted a shell. 
Maybe he leads you on to spot a shell by playing awkward. 
And he claps down the shell.” 

“Hm,” responded Bellyful again. 

“No. I hadn’t finished,” explained the expert. ‘Of 
course the pea is not under that shell. Where is it? 
Nestling in his little right finger. Some of ’em is both- 
handed and can work two peas. So, when you bet, no pea 
is under any shell. You’re bound to lose, see? And see 
how he holds his shells with them two end fingers crooked 
in, and how he stoops over ’em close to the edge of the 
table now and then.” 

“Fm,” unchangeably remarked Bellyful. 

“Yes, but you ain’t watching,” complained the expert. 
“When he scrapes a shell close to the edge, that’s when 
the pea’s liable to tumble into his little finger. I’m going 
after him in a minute.” 

A flash came to Bellyful’s eye. He turned his head for 
one look at the expert. It satisfied him. 

“T guess you’re catching on now,” said the expert. 
“There! The pea’s in his finger. Watch me.” 

Bellyful watched. 


The expert had gold-pieces, plenty of them, all sizes. 
He put down five dollars. ‘‘I’ll pick up,” he said, ‘‘the 
two shells the pea’s not under.” 

“Take you,” said Aaron. 

The expert quickly picked up two shells. But the pea 
was under one of them. 

“You win,” said Aaron instantly, and instantly caught 
up all three shells and shuffled them. One hundred and 
fifty dollars to the expert, though he had really lost! 
“«See what that means?” he whispered to Bellyful. ‘‘He 
paid me not to expose him.” 

“Hm,” replied Bellyful. 

‘‘Watch me again,” urged the expert. 

Indeed, Bellyful did. Scientific doubt was over; the 
full sun had risen. 

Once more the shuffled shells came to rest, enticing bets, 
when violent voices arose off to the left. Aaron forgot, 
looked to see. The freighter lifted a shell. The pea was 
there. He clapped the shell down. 

“Put your hand on that, young man,’’ he commanded. 
“She’s there,’”’ he shouted to Aaron, whose eye had come 
back. The disturbance had been some brief trouble 
between British Isles and a man near him; it was quieted. 
The freighter bet the rest of his money—that large bun. 
The expert, with his hand on the shell, bet all his gold—it 
made several stacks. 

“Take you,” said Aaron. 

The pea was not beneath the shell! 

“Too bad, gentlemen,” said Aaron, gathering promptly 
all the money and the shells, and shoving everything into 
his pockets. ‘‘ Well, I told you the hand was quicker than 
the eye. Good-by! Better luck next time!” He nodded 
kindly, and was gone. : 

The game was done, the patrons dispersed. British 
Isles and the freighter no longer to be seen, everybody 
melted away among the wagons, the horses, the people, the 
sounds, the shows, 
the music of the gen- 
eral fiesta. On the 
deserted spot stood 
the expert and Belly- 
ful, looking at each 
other. 

“What are you 
trembling about?” 
demanded the expert 
sharply. 

“T don’t know,” 


said Bellyful. He 
didn’t know. 
“Five hundred and 


thirty-five dollars,” 
muttered the expert 
hoarsely. “That 
freighter got the pea 
out when he scraped 
that shell down.” 

““They were laying 
for you from the 
start,” said Bellyful. 
He couldn’t stop 
trembling. Perhaps 
it was want of food. 

“Five hundred and 
thirty-five dollars,” 
wailed the expert. 

After that he, too, 
melted away. 


Five miles out of 
Push Root, where the 
road forks to the 
mines, nothing had 
changed, except the 
name of the day. 
Repose Valley had not aged in twenty-four hours; it may 
be doubted if Repose Valley could have looked older in 
twenty-four million hours. Its sand was hot and gray, its 
mountains were hot and gray, its sunlight glared like a 
curse. No breeze, no water, no shadow; gauze mesquite, 
stiff cactus, white cattle bones—four hundred square 
miles of this, quite as usual. It might just as well have 
been yesterday, but for itsname. All the days of the week 
here might have sat for each other’s photographs. Only 
the Creator could have told them apart. Up in the blue 
air sailed the eagle. Evidently he must find meals in 
Repose Valley, else he would not be here, sailing and 
watching. He saw the same horse and the same Bellyful 
resting beneath the same mesquite. He saw also, away 
off, the same Aaron riding slowly along the road toward 
the Forks—only, this morning, Aaron was coming from 
Push Root instead of going to it. This proved it was not 
yesterday. Aaron had out his practice-table, and his 
hands were industrious. 

Again Bellyful lay thinking. His horse was better for 
the hay and corn and eighteen hours of rest; but the mines 
were farther than Push Root, and he must get there, 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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I Join the Gircus and 
lope With 
Minnie, the Elephant 


GUESS what I have to say about circuses will 
| amount to exposing the show business. People in 
general know very little about it. They suppose 
that the profits come from the ticket wagon, with per- 
haps a little extra for short change, peanuts and pink 
lemonade. Asa matter of fact, eight out of every ten 


And Let Me Have it Square in the Face 


dollars of profit have come in the past from confidence 
outfits and crooked gambling games, which follow the show 
and are as much a part of its business as the elephants. I 
know a retired cireus man who is living quietly on the 
interest of a million dollars. Three-quarters of that, I 
figure, he made from the gambling games. Another old- 
timer pulled out with a fortune, which he has multiplied 
many times in real estate and theatrical investments. I 
believe that he made all his early fortune out of the graft 
end of his business. The three big shows which have sur- 
vived—Barnum & Bailey, Ringling Brothers and Buffalo 
Bill—have never allowed gambling. This proves what I’ve 
said before—the honest game is the long game. 

As a general rule, the smaller the circus the more corrupt 
it is in this respect. Many of the little ones have been run 
by confidence men simply as blinds for skin games. In my 
time there was a regular system of profit-sharing between 
the gamblers and the show. At the head of the outfit 
stood the “‘fixer,’’ whose job it was to bribe or stall city 
officials so that the gamblers could proceed with reasonable 
security, and to square it with the suckers. He got ten 
per cent of the gross profits—and he earned his money. 
The rest was divided on various plans, but the circus 
usually got from thirty-five to forty per cent of the net 
proceeds from all games. 


Wheels Within Wheels 


HE show which I joined first was a.smaller edition of one 

of the big circuses. It traveled under another name, 
but under the same management. The main show in this 
combination was somewhat cautious about gambling. 
The little show ran it wide open. Hambridge, my first 
boss, for whom I worked as booster handler, ran the O’ Leary 
Belt. If you have never seen this game worked it will be 
hard to describe it to you. The operator stood in a buggy. 
Cocked up in front of him was a circle of little boxes, 
strung around a wheel. He lifted the covers of the boxes 
and showed that one box contained a ten-dollar bill, three 
or four five-dollar bills, and a few more, one-dollar bills. 
The rest were empty. Then he closed the covers, spun the 
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wheel, and let the players touch, with a buggy whip, the 
boxes which they thought contained prizes. The first 
stake was fifty cents; but by working the old “condi- 
tional”’ racket you could make a soft sucker double and 
double until he had his whole pile staked. 

There was a false back and an inner wheel in this appa- 
ratus; that was why it was set up in a buggy—the height 
prevented the players from seeing the inner wheel at 
work. The operator controlled that inner wheel from a 
knob concealed in some inconspicuous place about the 
apparatus. So after the outer wheel had stopped and the 
player had picked his box, the operator, by turning that 
inner wheel, could makehim win or lose exactlyas he pleased. 


The Booster and His Business 


OOD, scientific boosting is the secret of success in such a 
game. Thesmart granger is disposed at first to regard 
the proposition asa fake. But when he sees Hiram Jones’ 
boy come up and play and collect he begins to think that 
there is something in it. As booster handler, I picked up 
four or five men in every town we struck, and gave them 
two dollars apiece and a ticket to the show for their 
services. I’d have them grouped around me—two or 
three in front and one on each side—just where I could 
whisper them directions and pass money back and forth. 
It wasn’t an easy job by any means. It needs as much art 
to steer the boosters properly as to run the game itself. 
You must know how to pick your suckers, how to see the 
opening to his mind like a flash of lightning, and how to 
choose the psychological moment to have your assistants 
pulloff big winnings. Itisa great term, that “ psychological 
moment.”” To know it when it arrives is 
the kernel of the business of grafting. 

In the first week I made a big mistake 
and learned a lesson. The boss told me 
to watch the boosters carefully, and take 
away their winnings the moment they 
collected, because some of them might 
walk off with a big wad. I said, ‘“‘ They 
haven’t got the sand, those fellows.” 
“Never you mind,” said Hambridge; 
“‘you collar them just the same.” Right 
after that I got interested in leading on 
a country sport. I tipped off one of my 
men. The booster kept doubling and 
winning until he had fifty dollars. The 
sucker bit, and lost fifty dollars himself; 
after which he raised a big row and I had 
to stall with him to keep him quiet. 
When I had lost him I looked for the 
booster who had made the winning. He 
was gone, and I never saw him or the 
fifty dollars again. Well, sir, I don’t know 
when I ever felt so bad about losing a little 
money. I wouldn’t have minded drop- 
ping it on faro, but to be done out of it 
that way! 

That was my last mistake. I made my- 
self so useful that they gave mean interest 
in one of the shell games. I had no more 
than started when the big row broke out. 
Circus grafters have to be fighters; the 
trouble with them is that they will fight 
for the love of it even when a row is bad 
business. And that was an exceptionally 
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tough lot—Hambridge was about the only decent man 
among them. The head shell-worker had done time for 
manslaughter. He lost his foot through an accident in 
the penitentiary, and got pardoned out on account of it. 
Another, whom we called the Shanghai Kid, was a dope 
fiend, and not ashamed to admit it. When the stuff was 
in him he was pretty dangerous. At Fairbury, one Su 
afternoon, the kid and some of his pals got into a ror 
the park. They drew some of the town boys into it. Ij 
grew into a riot. That made so much talk that pt 
of it reached the manager of the big show. He said, ‘ 
those fellows can’t behave there is no money in them” 
And the next thing we were all fired. * 
<9 


Working the Railroad Trains = 


if PIECED out the season playing high hands on rathegga 
trains. That was a good game once, but it had a shor 
life. I can remember, though, when twenty or thirty 
gangs played it. Euchre was as popular then as bridge is 
now. We traveled together, Bill Ireland and I, and met, 
as old friends long separated, in the presence of the sucker. 
We’d get up a four-handed euchre game. When we got 
ready for the joint [‘‘the joint” is a term used by _ 
dence men to describe the actual operation by which t 
victim’s money is taken away] I would deal my par 

three kings, say, and myself three tens. My partner 
would laugh and say: is 

“Tm sorry we aren’t Playing poker.” £ 

“So am I,” I’d say. ‘‘Suppose, with the permission of 
the rest, we pass this deal and make a a poker in | 
down.”’ 

“T’m on for a five,” my partner would say. We’d show 
down, and he’d win. 

Perhaps we'd do it again before, off toward the ee I 
the sitting, I’d give the sucker a big hand and myself a 
bigger, and lead him on to play all his roll. aie 

The following winter I did the last thing approaching 
straight business that I touched for twenty years. I fell 
in with a newspaper man whom we will call Howard. ‘He 
was traveling through Ohio and Indiana soliciting adver- 
tising write-ups, and he thought I would makea good assist- 
ant. I joined him—not for the money in soliciting but 
on account of the blind it gave me for poker cheating. — 
will say that I landed more straight business than he did. 
He is editor of a city newspaper now; and I don’t think he 
suspects yet what his assistant did when we parted of 
nights. At Hillsboro, Ohio, I beat a New York diamond - 
salesman out of his wad and three of his best sample | 
private game of poker—cold deck. | 

I got acquainted, on that trip, with one of the niga | 
whitest girls I ever knew. She thought I was perfectly — 

straight; and when- 

ever I came to her 

I was. I hadn’t- the 

heart to do any graft- 

ing in her neighbor- 
hood. The last time 

I came to visit her I 

found she had typhoid 

fever. I thought itall 
out, and determined 
to go away right there 
and never let her know 
where I had gone. It 
wasn’t right for me to | 
stay friends with her, 
because she was 

straight and w 

and thought I was on 

the level. 

And when spring | 
broke I was back with 
a circus again. a 
This was a little, 
crippled, ‘wagon-show. 
’ The man who owned 
it had been in the 
cus business’ years be- 

fore, but not 1 

enough to learn 

thoroughly. He 
‘made some “mol 


and used it to go 
to the circus busi 
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- ¢couldn’t find it 
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which fascinates every one who touches it. At the very 
beginning he was cheated on his stock. His horses 
‘were bony old plugs who had been starved all winter 
and started out in bad condition for a hard summer’s 
work. Before we had traveled a week they were dropping 
‘by the roadside, and we commenced to be Jate with our 
engagements. 

I began as fixer. Then the man with the gambling 
privileges proved to be no good. I volunteered to take 
that job in addition to my fixing. I managed to find a 
fair O’Leary Wheel man, a good shell operator and a pass- 
able head booster from among my acquaintances on the 
road. In a week or two the games were just about the 
whole show. 

It was a terribly hot, dry summer. More and more 
horses died. We hadn’t the ready money to replace them 
all, and that overworked the stock we had left. We were 
forced to cut out towns in which we'd been billed for three 
weeks, simply because we couldn’t keep to our schedule. 
We lacked experienced men in every department—it was 
all gilly help, with no one to educate the new hands. And 
the Boss was simply incompetent. There come times when 
a man has to take hold himself, regardless of his official 
position. My end of the show was the only bright spot, 
but every cent I made I poured back into the treasury to 
pay salaries and to kill attachments for feed and supplies. 
So I promoted myself to be general manager. 


Introducing Jakey, the Grafter 


RROUBLES began to multiply just after the Fourth of 

July. We were playing along the Ohio River, making 
toward Iowa. The Boss had gone to Chicago to see about 
raising money. I was in practical charge. As we pulled 
up stakes in the early morning of the fifth, dead beat 
from the extra work of a holiday performance, I rode past 
the cage which held our two best lions—we had only three. 
These were fine young males. I noticed that a boy was 
driving them. As I passed him I asked: 

“How’s your stock?” 

“All right,” he said. I had referred to the lions; he 

took it that I was referring to the horses. I thought it 
strange that the menagerie superintendent would leave 
the lions to a kid, but I had other things on my mind, and 
I rode on forward. 

When we made camp the superintendent came to me 
with his face all white, and said: 

“The lions are dead.” 

The regular lion man had gone on a Fourth of July bat, 
and was dead to the world in the cook-wagon when the 
show moved. They’d put on the boy because he was the 
only extra hand. He had carelessly closed the ventilators 
at the back. So the lions crowded up to the front venti- 
lator for air; and when they began to roar he had kicked 
it shut to keep them quiet. Then the tions just naturally 
lay down and died of suffocation. 

It wasn’t my fault, and neither was I responsible, being 
only practical and not nominal manager of that show; 
but it bothered me a whole lot. I hated to think of break- 
ing the news to the Boss. 

The next day was a baking, boiling-hot Saturday. Five 
canvasmen were sunstruck getting up the tent, and the 
stock was absolutely exhausted. I determined to rest the 
show over Saturday night and Sunday, and to move to 
the next stop on 
Sunday night. As 
I rode out ahead, 
selecting a road, 
those lions stayed 
onmymind. Actu- 
ally, I got to griev- 
ing over them as if 
they had been peo- 
ple. Itseemed such 
a deuce of a death 
for a lion! 

Before dark it 
began torain. You 
don’t know what 
irritation and mis- 
ery are until you’ve 
tried to move a 
crippled circus on 
awetnight. I had 
chosen a road 
which ran along the 
bluffs of the river; 
and as we turned 
into it I lit a torch 
and rode up and 
down, directing the 
canvasmen who 
Were digging out 
stalled wagons. I 
lost a shoe in the 


mud, fished for it, WY 36 Ke 


= 


"o went on, 
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Made Myself So Useful That They Gave Me an 
Interest in One of the Shell Games 
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mounting and dismounting in one 
stockinged foot. And somehow, the 
more miserable I got the more I 
thought of those two dead lions. 

A big baggage-wagon got stuck for 
fair. It made a gap in the procession. 
I rode down a pitch-dark piece of road 
to tell the leading wagons to wait for 
us. All of a sudden, my pony snorted 
and shied as though he had seen the 
devil. My stockinged foot flew out 
of the stirrup, and over his head I went. 
I landed splosh in the mud; my torch 
fell into a puddle and went out. I 
caught the pony’s bridle, hooked it 
over my arm, started to jerk him 
toward me—and fell over something 
big and warm and alive. I put out 
my free hand—and felt a stiff, scrubby 
mane. Ithoughtit wasalion. It flashed across me that the 
third lion had got loose—and there I was at dangerously 
close quarters with him in the dark. I threw off the bridle, 
and my hand hit the shaft of the torch. I grabbed it, 
backed up the hill, and prepared to poke it into his 
mouth whenever the gleam of his eyes showed that he 
was coming at me. And I yelled like a steamboat whistle. 
It seemed that a year had passed before a boy came riding 
along with a torch. 

The thing I had fallen over was a camel—a sick camel 
whose keeper had gone back on him. I had lion on the 
brain—that was all. While I stood just gaping at him, he 
grunted and got up. It had been the biggest scare of my 
life; and, at the sight of that old caricature of an animal, it 
turned into the biggest mad of my life. He was standing 
on the edge of the bluff over the river. I jumped into him 
with all my strength, and over the bank he went. Later 
the Boss put him down to my account. 

Years afterward I found that camel living peacefully 
on the town common. It appears that he crawled out of 
the river and was captured next morning by a milkman, 
who presented him to the town as the nucleus for a zodlog- 
ical garden. 

By the time we reached Davenport, Iowa, we were 
about all in. I hadn’t a cent to show for my summer. 
The Boss was ready to quit. But there it was, not yet 
August, with three months more to run, and the gambling 
worth five thousand a month to me if we could ever get 
the show clear. I happened to hear that a grafter whom 
we'll call Jakey was in Iowa just then. To my certain 
knowledge Jakey had four thousand dollars. I got him 
by telegraph, and represented to him that, if he would put 
in his four thousand, we could load on to a train and make 
a fresh start in the South, where they were howling for a 
circus that summer. In return, I offered him half of the 
privileges. Jakey accepted. We proceeded by rail to a 
Southern city not far from Mason and Dixon’s Line. 


Working on the Sheriff’s Sympathies 


HERE our finish came suddenly. At the very railroad 

yards we were held up by a bunch of lawyers. They 
had attachments covering every hoof and claw, stitch and 
splinter. Maybe you don’t like the way I talk about 
lawyers, but you’d feel different if you’d ever passed it 
out to them from the other 
side of the bars, the way 
I’ve had to do. 

All that day I stalled 
around with the sheriff try- 
ing to see what could be 
done. He was a good fel- 
low, and he sympathized 
when I explained to him 
that Jakey and I were the 
two creditors who couldn’t 
recover anything from the 
wreck. Buthe couldn’t sug- 
gest any way out of it. We 
were short of grub in the 
cook-tents, and the lawyers 
wouldn’t even make us an 
allowance for anything to 
eat. Most of the canvas- 
men were fed at the alms- 
house that day. Along in 
the afternoon, while the 
sheriff and I were talking it 
over, I heard the sound of 
crying in the performer’s 
tent. I went in to investi- 
gate. The bareback rider 
was sitting with her sick 
baby on her knees, wailing, 
“What shall I do?” She 
hadn’t eaten anything that 
day, and had just used up 
the last of her condensed 
milk for the baby. I went 
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out and pawned my watch for twenty dollars and gave 
her half of it. While I didn’t do that for a play at the 
sheriff, it helped a lot to soften him toward me and to 
make him hate the lawyers. After we’d had some dinner 
together, I got him to admit that more was coming to me 
than was coming to the other creditors. When I brought 
him to that frame of mind I said: 

“Now, I’ll tell you what I want you to do. Only one 
elephant in this show is worth a whoop. It’s that little 
Indian, Minnie. Also, there are three or four ring-horses. 
Those lawyers haven’t an inventory. The only person 
who will miss them if they happen to walk off in the night 
will be the Boss, and he will keep his mouth shut. Sup- 
pose the deputy you leave on guard tonight should go to 
sleep at his post?” 

The sheriff studied quite a while. 

“You'll have to make it good with him,’ he said. With- 
out waiting for anything more I went straight to find 
Jakey. He had been around the show all day, telling his 
troubles to whoever would listen. I knew that Jakey, no 
matter how he hollered about being broke, was one of 
those fellows who always kept a hundred dollars buried. 
I told him about the scheme. He was harder to persuade 
than the sheriff, especially when it came to the hundred 
dollars. But the more he swore he was broke the more I 
swore that he had a bill buried; and, after a while, he dug it 
up from his watch-pocket. I passed fifty to the sheriff for 
his man, and kept fifty for current expenses. 

“Where are you going to sell her?” asked Jakey when 
I came back and reported that the deal was framed. I 
had thought that out. I knew a horse-trader in Phila- 
delphia, a former circus man, who would buy stock if he 
knew it was stolen from his own grandmother. 

At midnight Jakey and I proceeded past the sleeping 
deputy to the menagerie tent. First I cut out the four 
ring ponies. That was easy. When we got them outside 
Jakey developed a case of cold feet. He wouldn’t go back 
with me for the elephant, and he didn’t want me to go. 


Good-Natured Little Minnie 


ve [ees here,” said I, ‘‘ you know what happens to horse- 

thieves back in our country. Well, you’re already a 
horse-thief. But stealing an elephant is stealing a circus, 
and stealing a circusis onlyplain grand larceny. Ifyoudon’t 
want her, take those ponies along the road toward Balti- 
more, and I’ll follow on with the elephant.”’ Jakey was 
only too glad to get his discharge. I led out an elephant 
pony, tied him to a tent stake, found a hook, and went 
back for Minnie. She seemed to think the proceeding a 
little irregular, but some soft persuasion around the ear 
got her started. I didn’t dare hook her under the trunk, 
because an elephant will sometimes trumpet if you do 
that. I don’t think I should have taken risks with her if I 
had been longer in the circus business. Elephants are the 
most dangerous things about a menagerie. Ten men are 
killed by them to one that gets it from the big cats. But 
Minnie was a good-natured little thing without a trace of 
rogue in her. I drove her fast down the road, and in half 
an hour I caught up with Jakey and the ponies. 

I walked Minnie as hard as I could make her go, driving 
her with the pony part of the time, and, when she lagged, 
mounting her head and persuading her with the hook. 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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A New School of Criticism 


Ai ARE awaiting developments in New York with 
the keenest interest. An event, or rather a series of 
events, has occurred there in which we seem to discern 
promise of a departure of immense esthetic significance. 

The low and ineffectual condition of criticism in the 
United States is generally admitted by open-minded 
observers. We have a great number of able critics—some 
who excel in erudition and insight, and others who excel 
without those qualities. But the calling itself is of small 
consideration among us. Its judgments are set at naught. 
It is notorious that the book which the leading critics 
condemn is apt as not to be the season’s best seller; and 
the play which the highest authority assures us cannot 
interest anybody proceeds to interest great multitudes for 
a long period. Publishers and managers basely take 
advantage of this situation, and continually produce works 
in complete defiance of critical opinion. 

What we need is a revolution, or an evolution, which 
will give some binding force to critical judgment. In the 
New York events there were some complicating circum- 
stances; but the essential facts, as we view them, are 
these: The critics in question condemned the work of a 
certain famous manager; the manager persisted in his 
objectionable ways: the critics then sought him out and 
punched his head, repeating the operation the next day. 

This magazine has done comparatively little in a critical 
way; but if a really efficient school of criticism is to 
spring from this New York innovation we shall look 
about. Opening negotiations with Mr. Jeffries, Mr. 
Johnson, and Hegewisch’s famous literary light, Mr. 
Battling Nelson, we shall hope to attract a staff of critics 
whose opinions will command the greatest respect. 


The Doctor’s Yardstick 


file es right-minded person is glad to acknowledge his 
great debt to the medical profession and to modern 
science in general. But if he has a sense of humor his debt 
will be all the greater. 

Periodically some scientist—not always a physician— 
rises to urge that the only salvation for humanity lies in 
artificially accelerating the survival of the fittest, by 
handing the unfit over to the nearest doctor, who will 
' either knock them in the head or segregate them. Some- 
thing like this has already been tried with no very reassur- 
ing results. Formerly, whatever ailed a person, the learned 
physician hastened to bleed him copiously. Thus, if he 
was feeble, debilitated, unfit, a ‘‘cull”’ from the physical 
standpoint—like Washington in old age, to cite one well- 
known example—he died under the treatment. Poor 
Laurence Sterne, a consumptive skeleton, spent most of 
his life being bled by the doctors and painfully recovering 
from it. At length science triumphed: they got him, 
finally. 

Under this regimen only the hardy—or those whom the 
doctors couldn’t get at—survived. Yet it is quite certain 
that the race has not deteriorated physically since medical 
practice has been so modified that even an invalid can 
withstand it. 

Some subjects are bully to spring on a woman’s club. 
They sound very radical, and consist wholly of sound. 
Removing people from the stream of life, by knocking 
them on the head or otherwise, because they don’t 
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measure up with the doctor’s yardstick of today, is one of 
those subjects. The doctor had a quite different yard- 
stick fifty years ago, and will have a still different one 
fifty years hence. 


The Innocent Lottery 


Aa dated at a far corner of Europe and 
decorated with a royal coat-of-arms, invites us thus: 
“Everybody is desirous to augment his fortune, and 
under present-day conditions it is not easy if this is not 
accomplished by luck or success. Therefore, it is advis- 
able to participate in this lottery (guaranteed by the Royal 
Government) and not to miss the chance, as the so very 
small stakes realize the greatest prizes.’’ We may send 
postal notes, banknotes, checks or bills of exchange. 

“Contrary to the German lotteries,’ says the circular, 
“this one is twenty per cent more advantageous.” 

Contrary to the most approved forms of gambling in the 
United States, the lottery is at least eighty per cent more 
advantageous. A distinguished speculator has been holding 
about twenty-five million bushels of May wheat, which is 
more wheat, by one-half, than has been received at Chicago 
in the current crop year. The ‘‘trade” is considerably 
exercised—for how is a gentleman, wishing to “‘trade”’ in 
May wheat, to guess whether this speculator will mark up 
the price about twenty per cent, or let go his line with 
a corresponding drop in prices? 


Minnows in the Iron Trade 


4 E ARE not going to join any Buyers’ Association,”’ 

an independent fabricator of steel-mill products 
writes us. “‘We cannot see that it could accomplish 
anything more than the attempt to obtain competition 
through free trade.” 

The Iron Buyers’ Association (composed of such users 
of steel-mill products as machine makers, structural iron 
workers, foundries, stove works, tool shops) proposes to 
secure, among other things, “‘a uniform and fair contract 
covering purchase and delivery of raw materials.’ 

When there was competition among the mills, our 
correspondent points out, an independent person who 
secured the contract, say, for a steel-frame building, was 
promptly waited upon by agents of the mills, each anxious 
to get the order for the material and ready to guarantee its 
delivery within a certain time. Now such a person is 
offered by the Trust and its allies a contract which provides 
that deliveries shall be ‘‘as soon after specifications are 
received as conditions at the seller’s mill will permit” 
—a reassuring proposition, our correspondent observes, 
for one who is compelled to make definite guarantees as 
to when his work shall be completed. This is one of 
several symptoms which arouse his suspicion that ‘‘the 
big fish intends to eat up the little ones.”’ 

Perhaps our correspondent overlooks the well-known 
fact of natural history that to eat up the little ones is the 
function of the big fish; that is precisely how he thrives. 


The World and His Neighbor 


WE ARE going to build a dock. Considered merely as 
an engineering feat, it is nothing tremendous. It 
would amount, for example, to only a good, healthy flea- 
bite in the Gatun Dam. But it has the place of honor in 
our newspaper, with the biggest scare-head the office can 
afford, far outranking various trumpery doings at Wash- 
ington, New York and Tokio. Indeed, the outlook for 
local celery culture gets four times as much space and ten 
times as good a position as the proceedings of the President- 
elect. From now on we will discuss messages to Congress, 
Japanese war scares, Mr. Harriman, Salome and other 
staples of polite conversation; but if you see a man 
bending over, with glittering eye, hammering his left palm 
with his right fist, you may bet that he is talking about the 
dock-bonds election in April. 

There is another town, a long way off, and the first 
column, first page of its newspaper is about the new 
barrel-stave factory, which is almost as good as assured. 
Next comes the improved time-table on the interurban 
road, after which there is something about Taft. 

Not that we mean the slightest derogation of Mr. Taft. 
We mean only to suggest the proportion of things. 
Searcely could the best of Presidents increase our own 
happiness to the same degree that the new dock and the 
improved time-table on the interurban road will. 


Getting the Most Out of a Name 


EW YORK CENTRAL stock advanced in the 

neighborhood of fifteen per cent because Mr. Harri- 
man was about to become one of the directors of the road. 
This was not because the property could expect to enjoy 
any exclusive share of his attentions, because Mr. Harri- 
man’s managerial genius is now diffused over railroad 
properties aggregating about seventy thousand miles in 
length, or substantially one-third of the total rail system 
of the United States. The appreciation was due simply 
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to the fact that the Central thus comes distinctively 
within his sphere of influence. 

Upon the reasonable assumption that this happy 
position enhances the value of a railroad fifteen per cent, 
it is easy to see that, if Mr. Harriman should take in, 
adopt, or lend his countenance to the remaining two-thirds 
of our railroad system, there would ensue an increment 
of value to the imposing amount of six hundred million 
dollars—actually exceeding the value of the wheat crop. In 
short, we are letting one of our greatest natural resources 
go partly to waste. We are utilizing it to only one-third 
of its total potential worth. 

Not, be it understood, that Mr. Harriman can run a 
railroad any better than anybody else, speaking in general 
terms. The marooned two-thirds contains roads quite as 
ably managed, and with as fine records of growth, as any 
Harriman property. But with Mr. Harriman on the 
board there is always the enchanting possibility of some 
such colossal and vastly profitable operation in stocks as 
the Northern Pacific deal, or as the rise which preceded 
Union Pacific’s ten per cent dividend. That is what the 
fifteen per cent advance really means, 


A Seesaw of Bonds and Stock 


lie ABOUT trebling the capitalization of the Chicago and 
Alton Railroad, it may be recalled, the Harriman 
syndicate issued some three per cent bonds, some pre- 
ferred stock and some common stock. The syndicate 
caused the bonds to be sold to itself at a net price of about 
fifty cents on the dollar. The bonds were made a legal 
investment for New York savings-banks, under the old 
law, and presently were quoted on the Exchange at 94. 
The common stock was distributed by the syndicate among 
its members. Owing to its extremely aqueous character it 
was not very highly regarded as an investment. It sold 
at 27 the same year in which the bonds sold at 94. 

The other day this common stock was put on a four 
per cent dividend basis, and sold near 70. Making some- 
thing out of nothing is, possibly, a legitimate function of 
high finance. But, while the water¥ common stock has 
gone up, the bonds have gone down. Their average price 
last year was nearly twenty per cent below the price at 
which they were brought out. No doubt they are an 
excellent security, but on the basis of market value the 
investor has lost while the speculator has gained. 

We mention this instance, because, while other topics 
are making more noise at present, we hope nothing will 
distract Mr. Taft from his purpose of securing satisfactory 
regulation of the issuing of railroad securities. 


The President’s Salary 


M*®: ROOSEVELT’S argument for a larger Presidential 
salary, implying that a poor man may be President, 
reminds us how greatly we are indebted to the Fathers for 
their inability to agree on certain points. 

This, indeed, was the Fathers’ constant embarrassment 
—how to get the Constitution tight enough without get- 
ting it so tight the people would reject it. But for that 
lucky difficulty Mr. Taft might be obliged to borrow a 
bundle of bonds from Brother Charley to prove that he is 
sufficiently ‘“‘respectable”’ to be President. 

We are indebted to the framers of the Constitution on 
various accounts, but for nothing more than for their 
inability to do what they really wanted to. 


The Country Merchant’s Way Out 


LARGE mail-order house has reported to stock- 
holders that its sales during the six months ending 
December 31, last, amounted to almost twenty-two 
million dollars, on which it made a net profit slightly 
exceeding two million three hundred thousand dollars. 
The net profit, then—all in cash—amounted to a little 
more than ten per cent of the sales. It seems to have 
amounted to a little more than twenty per cent on the 
concern’s capital, or at the rate of forty per cent a year. 
The country merchant thinks the business of the mail- 
order house is done at his expense. Probably, that view 
is not wholly sound. Probably, new facilities for trading 
tend to create trade. Undoubtedly, however, the country 
merchant does find that considerable business, which 
would otherwise come to him, now goes to the mail-order 
house, and the loss concerns him all the more because that 
is a strictly cash business. The city house still permits 
him to do the credit business with all the good will in the 
world. es 
The margin of profit mentioned above is a very good 
one. A net residuum, in cash, of ten per cent of gross” 
sales would probably be considered satisfactory by most 
retailers. 
Organization is, in the opinion of many, the country 
merchant’s best defense against the mail-order house. 
There is already sufficient organization to exert, for 
example, effective opposition to a comprehensive parcels” 
post. But that, after all, is merely obstructive. Organiza- 
tion for codperative buying looks more promising. a 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 
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America’s Most Distinguished Private 
Citizen — Valedictory 


OME years before his untimely and lamented death, 
Mr. John J. Thucydides, of Athens, Greece, R. F. D., 
Route No. 2, elucidated the broad, general theory 


that history is philosophy, taught by examples; which was 


generally conceded to be quite true, although few of his 
fellow-countrymen knew what it meant. Not more than 
half a century later, Colonel D. D. Dionysius, of Hali- 
carnassus, on an idle afternoon, while running over Mr. 
Thucydides’ little brochure on the Peloponnesian War, 
consisting of about a ton of parchment covered with char- 
acters as clear as copper-plate (for, whatever else you may 
say about John J. Thucydides, he wrote a beautiful hand), 
found this doctrine so boldly enunciated that he grabbed 
it for his own. 

By way of making it stick as original stuff the crafty 
Colonel added this further thought: ‘‘The contact with 
manners, then, is education.” 

Brushing aside, for the nonce, the host of brilliant 
thinkers who have stuck this priceless conclusion in with 
their own, or those borrowed elsewhere, since that beauti- 
ful summer afternoon, with the sunset turning the azure 
wavelets of the Augean Sea to gold, when Colonel Dionys- 
ius pinched it, behold the Honest Author, who, desiring 
to impress on the world that contact with manners is, in 
truth, education, tells fearlessly where he got the goods, 
thus establishing his innate nobility of character, as well 
as securing more space than would have been possible if 
he had employed simple larceny and exploitation of the 
idea. 

But let us proceed to the close examination of this 
diamond of mentality, let us apply its deep-rooted signifi- 
cance to conditions as they exist today, let us subject to 
the last analysis—if I do not violate Uncle Joe Cannon’s 
copyright on that phrase—its ultimate dependence on 
the corollaries of the various ramifications in its inherent 
pedantuousity (quoting from Bourke Cockran now), and 
what do we find to be the deepest and most ulterior mean- 
ing of that burning phrase: The contact with manners, 
then, is education ? 


The Mask of the Genial Giant 


E FIND, dear brethren, this many-faceted truth, this 

cold and impressive verity, to wit: that any patriot, 
protagonist, publicist, performer, piker or pretender who 
thinks it will be easy to put a scheme over on the Honorable 
William Howard Taft because of the twinkling eye, the 
cheery laugh, the jolly guffaw, the vast acreage of kindly 
chins, the hearty and clinging handshake, the sirupy 
voice, that go with the public’s picture of this Genial Giant, 
to put over a scheme because Mr. Taft is so good-natured, 
so happy, happy, happy, so filled with the milk of human 
kindness that he cannot say “‘No!’’ is a candidate for 
all the degrees there are for education by contact 
with manners, which, as Colonel Dionysius says, is the 


post-graduate school of life and, a 
humbler hand adds, politics, also. 

That is the fact, the irrefragable fact. 
Big Bill, the Genial Giant, is a large 
hummock in a smiling plain, blossom- 
ing sweetly every day and crowned with 
gladioluses and petunias and lollypops 
and other pleasant things, beautiful in 
the sunlight and gladdening to the eye. 
Come lay your tired head on this broad 
bosom and not only forget your cares 
but also find surcease for your sorrows 
—and turn down the page here—do not 
try to stick a pick into the hummock, 
for you will discover it is all rock be- 
neath. You cannot do it. The glory 
of the guffaw and the splendor of the 
smile are but the outward and visible 
signs of an interior that can be—can 
be, I said—as flinty as was the face of 
Henry Gassaway Davis when they 
asked him to give a million dollars to 
the Democratic campaign fund because 
they had nominated him for Vice- 
President; and those who saw that 
stern and rockbound countenance on 
that occasion tell me an obsidian cliff 
was a custard pie beside it. 

Mr. Taft is not an actor—far be it 
from—far be it from—but he can act. 
He is a sort of a Corsican Brother in 
his relation to his new job and the world at large. Weigh- 
ing, as he does, the mere trifle of some three hundred 
pounds, net, it is the general impression that he, as every 
other fat man, is so good-natured he has eliminated from 
mind and vocabulary ‘“‘No!” and all its derivatives, 
synonyms and equivalents. As for Mr. Taft, he lets it 
go at that in all of the small affairs of life and many of the 
big ones. But when it comes to refusing to do a thing he 
does not want to do, or to turning down a proposition he 
does not believe in, or to asserting a plan of his own, no 
matter what the opposition may be, there is no hesita- 
tion about it. He can manufacture a ‘‘No!” or a ‘‘Do 
that!’’ so forceful and so comprehensive that the per- 
son or persons he shoots it at just crumple up and are 
brushed out. 


The Peregrinations of a Patient Person 


HE IS a patient man—all big men are—and he is a long- 

suffering man—so are all big men—and he is naturally 
of a pacific and conciliatory disposition—as are all big men 
—but I remember once when a short and obese citizen, 
weighing two hundred and fifty pounds and standing not 
much over five feet, armed with nothing but a pewter 
teapot and a righteous cause, hammered four members of 
the United States Engineer Corps into the Emergency 
Hospital and whipped a few Chinamen as dessert. Of 
course, Mr. Taft would not do that—but he could. And 
it is not so sure, on second thought, that he wouldn’t, if he 
thought it should be done. 

Being a patient and pacific person he went to Panama, 
to get away, for they were beginning to swarm in on him at 
Augusta, and he was trying to play golf and tinker together 
a Cabinet at the same time, two occupations entirely 
incompatible. Now that he is back, ready for the Pres- 
idency, the swarm will become a plague, and we shall 
observe less of the smile and more of the smite. There are 
a large number of persons in this country who are thinking 
how easy it will be to hand a little package and a touching 
tale to the Genial Giant and be handed back the prefer- 
ment desired. Many a man is fixing up a little plan for 
getting something that he hopes to slide across, because 
Taft is good-natured and grinful. Many a citizen is 
living on the anticipation that he can laugh his way into 
the good graces of the laugher. But, oh dear! oh dear! 
how sad will the awakenings be! 

He laughs—certainly, he does—he laughs a lot, because 
he is healthy and happy and harmonious, but he doesn’t 
laugh because he can do nothing else. Nay, not.so! His 
laugh is hearty and wholesome, but it is no continuous 
performance. There are hours when Mr. William Howard 
Taft does not laugh, hours when that smile fades away, 
when that chuckle does not chuck, when those eyes do not 
twinkle, but do bore into the person standing by, and when 
the sirupy voice becomes as hard and chill as cold-rolled 
steel. Try him once with a proposition he does not like, 
with a scheme he thinks is shady, with a political proposal 
that does not carry with it four square sides, and there will 
be a line of conversation from the Genial Giant that will 
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make you think somebody has turned a six-inch hose o: 
you that spouts incisive language that has been on ice fo 
a month. 

He shuts that laugh off so quickly you will think h 
never cracked a smile in his life. He can withdraw tha 
twinkle in those eyes into the recesses of his head in ai 
instant. It is like a transformation scene in shows lik 
Zoza, the Magic Queen, in days long gone by: beautift 
flowers, pretty girls, many-colored lights, the ripple o 
laughter and the tinkle of fountains, soft music sobbin 
through the air—oh, joy! And then, bing! and away 1 
goes and out stand icebergs and polar seas and glacier: 
and you feel the shivers creeping up your spine. The stag 
manager does it, you know, and Mr. Taft stage-manage 
his own laugh and his own radiant countenance and hi 
own gleeful greetings. 

Thus, returning to Colonel Dionysius, and his littl 
precept about contact with manners being education, w 
see that a lot of people who expect to come in contact 
always, with the Taft mellow manners are bound to ac 
quire considerable education throughout the course of th 
next four years. And it is even so, for no propositio 
based on the diagnosis of Mr. Taft as an Easy Marl 
because he looks good-natured and is good-natured, wi 
last as long as it takes to fall off the Washington Mont 
ment. He is genial, all right enough, but there are time 
when he does not. work at it. Wherefore, all persons ir 
tending to slip something to the new President in the wa 
of a ‘“‘Ha, ha, Mr. President—that’s a good one! Ha, h 
—ain’t you the josher? Haw, haw—now, I have a litt! 
matter I want you to take up—haw, haw 1”? woul 
do wise to be prepared for sudden drops in temperatut 
accompanied by a wide area of depression and a heavy fa 
of conversational snow. Mr. Taft does his own laughin; 
always at times when he wants to laugh. It isn’t chroni 
indeed it isn’t. 


The Hall of Fame 


C In his early days in politics they used to call the dign 
fied Senator Hale, of Maine, ‘‘Bub”’ Hale. 


@ Charles J. Hughes, Junior, the new Senator fro1 
Colorado, is a great friend of W. J. Bryan. 


@ Senator Frye, of Maine, president pro tempore of th 
Senate, was a great stump-speaker when he was younge: 


@R. Hobart Davis, Frank A. Munsey’s bright youn 
man, used to be a trick bicycle rider with a circus. H 
present hobby is collecting elephants. 


@ Thomas R. Shipp, secretary of the National Conserv: 
tion Commission, used to be an Indianapolis reporte 
which is where he learned to conserve. 


@ Indiana folks say they used to call the tall, ascet 
David Graham Phillips, who is writing some of the bes 
novels that are being written today, ‘‘Jumbo”’ Phillip 
because he was so fat. 
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A PUBLIC 


The People’s Health or the 


Experts always disagree on scientific questions, ai 
Soda in prepared foods. Some of them say it is a harm 
authorities of both Europe and America pronounce it a da 


Benzoate of Soda 1s not used to improve any goo 
that point. 


Why, then, do any manufacturers contend for the 
permits a cheapening of the cost of a product through < 
too often of unfit raw material. 


All that is necessary to say to any thinking person 
and vegetables and who employ only sanitary method: 
necessary to use any chemical preservative. 


Regardless of any controversy between scientists, 
do, H. J. Heinz Company does not and will not use 


That our products—the “57 Varieties” —as well a: 
keep, opened or unopened, without Benzoate of Soda, 1s 
label that it contains this questionable coal tar drug. 


MEMBER OF AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FO! 
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d Manufacturer’s Profit! 


they naturally differ about the danger of Benzoate of 
ibstance in small quantities, while many other leading 
is drug. ‘Thus a doubt exists about the safety of its use. 


cle of food. There is no difference of opinion on 


lege of using Benzoate of Soda? Simply because it 
‘tion of food value, employment of loose methods and 


t reputable manufacturers, who use only fresh fruit 
leir preparation (and there are many), do not find it 


at any other food manufacturers may desire or 
ate of soda, or any other chemical preservative. 


2 of many other establishments—keep and keep and 
est reason for avoiding any product that shows on the 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


(| OF PURITY IN FOOD PRODUCTS 
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Washington Impressions of a Willing Worker Expecting a Job 


HERE is one thing about 
Washington I don’t like, 
and that is the impression 

I get, from people I tell I am here waiting 
for a high official position in the next Ad- 
ministration, that I am a fool. 

I was talking to our Congressman the 
other day, and he turned on me and said: 
“Now, see here! I don’t know what sort 
of promises you have got or where you got 
them, and I think you would be in a 
blamed sight better business back home 
trying to earn a few dollars than hanging 
around here rainbow-chasing. But I want 
to tell you one thing, and that is, if you are 
determined on staying here keep shy of 
those grafters you meet in the hotels and 
at the Capitol. Don’t lend them any 
money, for you will never get it back. 
There isn’t one of them who has any more 
connection with what is going on here 
than the Shah of Persia. They are dead 
ones, down and out. They can’t go back 
home because there is nothing they can do 
there and nobody has any use for them 
here. Look out that you don’t get into that 
class. Good-morning.”’ 

I think I shall have to give up making 
that Congressman understand my excep- 
tional case. He doesn’t seem to appre- 
ciate my position. 

I was up at the Capitol when they were 
fussing about giving the next President a 
hundred thousand dollars a year. It seems 
to me that, if I was President, I could get 
along on fifty thousand dollars a year, but, 
after I heard some of the talk, I con- 
cluded the right thing to do would be to 
give our Presidents a million a year, 
although nearly everybody was tickled, 
apparently, that President Roosevelt isn’t 
going to have the raise. They declaimed a 
lot about the greatness of the country and 
the dignity of its office-holders and their 
worth, and I got quite puffed up thinking 
about what a prop to the Nation I will be 
when I get into office. It seems to me that 
it is a good thing to give large salaries to 
public servants, and I am thinking that, 
perhaps, while Mr. Taft is feeling good 
over his raise he will be a little more gener- 
ous with me than he might be in other 
conditions. 


Side-Lights on the Jap War Scare 


However, salary isn’t so much of an object 
with me as the position, for, when I get 
that, I can work along to something better 
very easily and I haven’t thought much of 
it, anyhow, because I have been so much 
taken up with the Japanese war scare. 
I had about made up my mind that there 
will be war between this country and Japan, 
and had decided to wire to Mr. Taft tell- 
ing him to give mea good job in the army, 
where I could win fame and fortune fighting 
the Japs, instead of holding something open 
for me in an official way. I could see my- 
self leading a regiment in a charge down 
there by Los Angeles, and I had made a 
visit or two to some of the uniformers over 
on F Street to pick out a uniform, when I 
happened to mention war with Japan to 
a man I know, named Whibley, who has 
been here for twenty-five years. 

I was all burning up with it, and I said 
to Whibley: ‘‘Looks as if we would have 
war with Japan pretty soon, doesn’t it?”’ 

‘““What’s that?” he asked me. 

“Looks as if we would be fighting those 
Japs in a short time.” 

“Does it?” he asked. 
you think that?” 

“Why, the papers are full of it. Look 
at what they said this morning. The 
President thinks the situation is critical. 
He is much concerned. They are discuss- 
ing it at Cabinet meetings, and there are a 
lot of people in the country who think war 
is imminent.” 

“Let me see that paper,’’ said Whibley. 
He took it and did not even glance at 
the Japanese war headlines. Instead, he 
turned to another page and pointed out a 
piece to me. ‘‘ Read that,” he said. 

I read it and found the piece was about 
the fight in the House on the naval appro- 
priation bill. There was a provision for 
two big battleships and some of the mem- 
bers of the House didn’t think they were 


“What makes 
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necessary. It went on like that, telling of 
the protest against enlarging the navy. 

“‘What’s that got to do with it?” I 
asked. 

‘Everything in the world,” he said in a 
sort of bored way. ‘‘We always have a 
Japanese war scare whenever it is necessary 
to get appropriations for building more 
battleships.” And then he walked away. 
I shall wait about those uniforms. 

As nearly as I can figure it out, this 
Congress has the jumps, so far as President 
Roosevelt is concerned. He cannot do 
anything to please them. If he should send 
in a message saying: “‘Good-morning, my 
dear Congress; it is a fine day,” they would 
figure out it was some sort of a covert 
insult or a usurpation of authority on his 
part. They had hardly finished with re- 
buking him about the secret service busi- 
ness when he put another across on them 
by appointing an Arts Council to advise the 
Government on public buildingsand statues 
and things of that sort. 

“All this sort of stuff makes Congress 
roar,’’ said one of my new friends, a man 
named Slathers, who is endeavoring to pass 
a little bill about some land out West he 
claims the Government has taken from 
him illegally. ‘It will make Bill Taft 
roar, too, when he gets into the swing of it. 
You see, President Roosevelt is sort of 
disposing of things by last will and testa- 
ment before he goes out; kind of cleaning 
up everything he hasn’t thought of before 
and making it all a legacy, either to pos- 
terity or to Taft. 

“He is leaving Taft a fine bunch of 
bequests in the shape of suits against 
almost everybody else in the country, 
started and not finished. He will hand 
them over to Taft, and Taft can go ahead 
and lose them or win them or quash them. 
If he quashes them or loses them President 
Roosevelt will be in the position to say: 
‘Well, I did my best,’ and if Taft wins 
them Roosevelt can say: ‘Why, of course; 
but I started them.’” 

That Arts Council business made me 
interested when I heard Senator Lodge, of 
Massachusetts, put in two bills establish- 
ing a National Academy of Arts and Letters 
and a National Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters. There are to be but fifty members 
in the Academy, but two hundred and 
fifty in the Institute. I had heard about 
the French Academy, and I looked up the 
bill to see who was in it. Among the names 
of the fifty for the Academy I discovered 
those of Theodore Roosevelt and Henry 
Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts. Appar- 
ently, Senator Lodge is fully aware of his 
own superior attainments as well as of 
those of the President. 

“The thing I like about Lodge,’’ said 
Slathers to me, “is the calm manner in 
which he acknowledges his own superior- 
ity. He is absolutely in no doubt about it. 
Every time he speaks to a person he con- 
fers a priceless favor; every time he makes 
a speech he does it as if he were bestow- 
ing on the Senate knowledge that can be 
gained in no other way; every time he 
introduces a bill he imparts the impression 
that here is probably the only measure 
that should, in any circumstances, be- 
come a law. He grants distinction by a 
nod and destruction by a frown—he 
thinks. If we could breed a race that 
would exist always in the same frame of 
mind that is Lodge’s, we should solve the 
problem of life, for everybody would deem 
himself better than everybody else and we 
should all be happy.”’ 


A Sleeping Powder for Taft 


I watched them canvass the vote for 
President and Vice-President in the House 
of Representatives. The Senate came over 
and the Senators sat around solemnly on 
one side of the chamber, while the Repre- 
sentatives jammed into the other side. 
It was a tedious performance. The tellers 
droned through the States, and there was 
some applause from the Republicans when 
the returns from a normally Democratic 
State that elected electors for Taft and 


Sherman were canvassed, 
and more from the Democrats 
when the few States north 
of Mason and Dixon’s Line that went for 
Bryan were counted and proclaimed. The 
tellers flubbed over the returns and every- 
body looked bored. And after it was over 
they all went out to the committee-rooms 
and said: ‘‘ Well, Big Bill can sleep well 
tonight. Now it’s cinched that he is 
President.” 

That set me to thinking, now that the 
thing is certain, I had better get busy, and 
I spent a couple of days visiting the De- 

artments. I found a lot of places that 
ook good to me. There are a great many 
men on the pay-roll who have been there 
for twelve years, and I cannot bring my- 
self to think they will not be fired and the 
way cleared for vigorous, young Republic- 
ans, like myself, who have borne the brunt 
of the battle. I said as much to Slathers. 

“T am glad you think so,” he replied, 
“but, if you mouse around enough, you will 
find that most of those chaps are in the 
civil service and that you can’t lift them 
out of their revolving chairs with a derrick. 
You’ve got to aim higher than that.”’ 

I hastily explained that I had no idea of 
going after one of those places; that, of 
course, my services to Mr. Taft and the 
party entitled and would get me far more 
recognition than is embraced in a job asa 
bureau chief. Personally, I think one of 
the assistant secretaryships will be about 
what I shall demand, for those places 
always give a man a chance to get into the 
Cabinet. Slathers said I had the right 
idea, but he grinned when he said it, and, 
as I didn’t want to pick a row with him, I 
walked away. 


A Steady Diet of Celebrities 


There is so much about Washington you 
do not understand until you get here. It 
reminds me of the time I went to Niagara 
Falls and there was a party of English 
noblemen there viewing the Falls. I was 
quite excited about them, for I had never 
seen any English lords and dukes, and I 
trailed around after them for a good, long 
time. I noticed the people of Niagara 
Falls who lived there didn’t pay much 
attention to them. They glanced up when 
the Englishmen passed by, but that was 
all the excitement they showed. 

I asked one of the residents about it. 
“Huh!” he said, ‘“‘we people who live here 
have had a steady diet of such cattle ever 
since we can remember. We don’t get 
wrought up about them because we are used 
to them. They are a part of our game.” 

Well, it’s the same in Washington. Once, 
when our Senator came to our town, we 
had the brass band out and escorted him 
to the hotel and stuck around all the time 
he was there, just gazing at the great man. 
Why, here in Washington, they let Sena- 
tors and even the Vice-President go by on 
the streets or walk into the hotels or 
through the Capitol without looking 
around. And to hear them talk about some 
of the people we have read so much about 
back in the country would positively 
scandalize you. I haven’t been infected 
yet. It gave me a thrill the other day 
when I was walking on the Avenue and 
the man I was with pointed out Mr. 
Justice White and Mr. Justice Holmes, of 
the United States Supreme Court, walking 
along together, laughing at some joke just 
like ordinary folks. Those, I thought, are 
the men who interpret the Constitution. 
“They walk down every afternoon,” said 
my companion. “‘Common-looking chaps, 
ain’t they?” 

I saw so much of this sort of thing and I 
had that knowing smile handed to me so 
often when I said I was here waiting for a 
place, that I began to think pretty hard, 
especially after Handiboe, who wants a 
consular place, told me he had been here a 
year and asked me if I had enough money 
to last until next January. These old, sour, 
disappointed men cannot make a dent in 
me. It ismerely a question of waiting until 
Mr. Taft gets in. 

Still, I must make inquiries about 
Handiboe, and seé if he has anything to 
base that remark on. 
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Freshness in grape juice 
can only be secured by 
prompt handling. 
Grapes that are picked 
before they are ripe, 
grapes that are shipped 
and grapes that lie 
around sometime before 
they are pressed produce 
a juice that is flat, in- 
sipid and lacking in tonic ~ 
and food properties. 


Welch’s Grape Juice 
is made where the 
grapes grow. They are 
fulb-ripe when picked. 
From the time the 
grapes are gathered until 
the juice is stored in 
hermetically sealed glass 
containers, is but a mat- 
ter of a few hours. 


There is no difference 
between Welch’s Grape 
Juice and the juice as 
you find it in the grow- 
ing, full-ripe clusters. 


If your dealer doesn’t 
keep Welch’s, send $3.00 for 
trial dozen pints, express pre- 
paid east of Omaha. Booklet 
of forty delicious ways of 
using Welch’s Grape Juice 
free. Sample 3-o0z. bottle by 
mail, Ioc. 


The Welch Grape Juice Co. 
Westfield, New York 
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=/G0CARTS 


make more than 150 styles and kinds of vehicles 
She Baby. Our line comprises everything “a littl 
stter” in Folding Go-Carts, both Wood body an 
if ey Go-Carts, both Wood and Reed 
; Baby Carriages and English Perambulators. 
‘ar the largest, most complete line in the world. 
matic, collapsible Go-cart shown above, opened 
closed with one operation. 
_ Write today for free catalogue. Your 

dealer can supply you; if not, we will. 


Toledo Metal Wheel Co., Dept. A, Toledo, Ohio 


Vhy We Can Pay 5% 


ead of the Usual 4% or Less Interest Rate 
Jo City grows and spreads out like New York. Nowhere 

real estate always increase in value. Nowhere else 
30 Many young, ambitious, salaried men borrowing money 
beral interest to build hom es and avoid excessive rents. 
te in most localities cannot be loaned so safely and profit- 


. Itcannot earn enough to pay you the dividends that our 
ons have received through us for _ 
-yyears. 5% reckoned for every day 
jaave the funds, whether the time 
mg or short; principal secured by 
's of $1,800,000. Estab. 16 years. 
er New York Banking Depart- 
ment Supervision. 

\Write for full particulars. 
astrial Savings and Loan Co. 


ves Bld, Broadway and 42d St., New York . 
% INTEREST on $100 Savings, 
- and 59% on smaller sums, 


i 
and yet assuring you of ample security 
through a Trustee who holds over 


$2,000,000 of approved First Mortgages 
on improved town properties, as 
required by Georgia laws. Write for 
jlky Dollar” booklet and double your income. 


(Georgia State Savings Association, 
York Street, Savannah, Ga. 


iONEY INSURED 


! IF DEPOSITED WITH US 
59% interest paid. Highest financial 


reference in America—over 20 years’ 
record. For further information, write 


akers’ Financing Co., Atlanta, Georgia 


‘ACTI ONAL LOTS 
iets a specialty of executing orders for all 


ks listed on New York Stock Exchange in 
ttional Lots from one share upward. 


; Write for circular A 19. 
i Daily Market Letter sent on request. 


_F. PIERSON, JR., & CO. 


| (Members of the New York Stock Exchange) 
XOADWAY, NEW YORK. 
little booklet, with chap- 


ESTORS’ HAND- 
DR FREE fiou hroncy i vost wine ey 


i 

- 

| Shall it be Bonds or Stocks? Legal for Savings Banks, 
| valuable table, showing the yields of bonds at different 
‘when bought at different prices. Sent free on receipt 
‘ , if you state whether or not you will have 
10 Or more to invest during the coming year. Ask 
it of mortgages, yielding 6 per cent.; and safe. 

{f JOHN M. C. MARBLE COMPANY 
! H.W. Hellman Bldg., Los Angeles, California 
! 
; “ HOSKINS 


QUALITY ENGRAVERS 


'CARDS—Copper Plate — $2.50, $1.50 and $] 00 


STYLE SHEET SENT UPON REQUEST 

| WEDDING INVITATIONS OUR SPECIALTY 

A 900 Chestnut Street PENNA. 
Fine pure bred chickens, 


48 BREEDS ducks, geese and turkeys. 


Northern raised, hardy and very beautiful. 
’ Fowls, eggs and incubators at low prices. 
_ America’s greatest poultry farm. Send 4 cents 
_ for fine 80-page 15th Annual Poultry Book. 


R. F, NEUBERT, Box 786, Mankato, Minn, 


| AYS For AMATEURS 


The Largest Stock in the U.S, 

Ve everything That's in Print. Our FREE Catalogue 
Ses Plays, Recitations, Dialogues, Hand-books, &c. 
{ PUBLISHING CO., 921 Arch St., Philadelphia 


An exceedingly useful 


Since 1842 
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The Small Borrower and Collateral 


OST men have had to borrow money 
at some period in their lives. Great 
fortunes have grown out of lucky 

loans. Borrowing is a necessary adjunct 
to business. In fact, ninety per cent of the 
world’s business is done on credit, which is 
really a form of borrowing. In the popu- 
lar mind the borrower is usually pictured 
as a person in distress who stands, hat in 
hand, waiting on the lender. Hence the 
old adage, “‘the borrower is the servant of 
the lender.” Modern business has reversed 
this, and the truth of the matter is that the 
big borrower is really the master of the 
lender, who not only seeks him out,: but 
also offers him inducements to get his 
loans, especially if they are on real estate. 

Yet when the average man, especially 
the one without savings or banking con- 
nection or other facilities, wants to borrow 
a small sum the chances are that he will 
have a pretty hard time to get it. He will 
either have to make some sacrifice or else 
pay an exorbitant rate. In either case it 
is a hardship. What is he to do? In view 
of this problem which confronts so many 
people, and the lessons that may be drawn, 
this week’s article will be devoted to the 
means by which the small borrower may 
be served. 


Different Forms of Collateral 


Any discussion of borrowing, whether large 
or small, must inevitably have to do with 
the subject of collateral. One is a sort 
of by-product of the other and one cannot 
usually exist without the other. Most 
people think collateral is stocks and bonds 
—hbut the term has a much wider appli- 
cation. 

Collateral is something pledged as secu- 
rity for a debt. It isa security ‘“‘for the 
performance of agreements,” or ‘‘some- 
thing deposited with the evidence of debt 
to satisfy the claim of the lender in case 
of failure on the part of the borrower to 
meet the indebtedness.” 

Collateral may be stocks, bonds, ware- 
house receipts, bills of lading, personal 
property like clothes or jewelry, household 
effects like furniture, carpets or books, life- 
insurance policies, savings-bank books or 
real estate. The best known and most 
widely used are stocks, bonds and real 
estate. 

The problem of the average man is 
where and how to use collateral to the best 
advantage and at the least cost. Down in 
Wall Street, where call and time loans 
aggregating many millions of dollars are 
made each day, the process is easy. The 
borrower not only has collateral, but also 
he has ample credit. He is charged the 
current money rates. 

The small borrower, on the other hand, 
has no credit and the chances are that he 
has little collateral. Where is he to go? 
If he is a man with a family, and is con- 
fronted by an emergency which requires 
money, the chances are that he will go to 
the pawnbroker and use what jewelry he 
has for collateral. New York has a solu- 
tion for this in the shape of the Provident 
Loan Society which meets just such emer- 
gencies. Men and women may borrow 
money from the society on their personal 
effects at rates of interest never exceeding 
six per cent. They are given a long time 
in which to repay. Last year the Society 
made nearly three hundred thousand loans, 
aggregating $8,274,000. The average loan 
was for $27. This is humanitarian pawn- 
broking. The precedent was established 
by the municipal pawnshops of Spain, 
Austria, Italy and other Continental coun- 
tries. 

The small borrower who does not live in 
a city where such institutions exist is at 
the mercy of the ‘‘loan shark,’”’ who lends 
on salaries, or of the pawnbroker. The 
men who lend on salaries often charge forty 
or fifty per cent, or even more. It is unwise 
to pledge salaries, for, when you do this, 
you pawn your very means of existence. 
Experience has taught many men that the 
average pawnbroker is a cheaper lender 
than the average agency that lends on 
salaries. 

In this connection comes the subject of 
interest rate, or the price that the borrower 
pays for the money. Some States have 
laws that fix the maximum rate that a 


pawnbroker can charge. There is a great 
deal of confusion about the so-called legal 
rate of interest. Contrary to the general 
impression, the legal rate is not always the 
highest rate that can be charged for bor- 
rowed money. The legal rate is the rate 
that the court would impose if a judg- 
ment to collect an account “‘ with interest” 
were entered. It would be the rate that 
the court would put on back taxes or a 
similar debt. If the legal rate in the State 
where the judgment was entered or the 
taxes ordered paid ‘“‘with interest” hap- 
pened to be six per cent, the defendant or 
the delinquent taxpayer would pay at 
that rate. 

The maximum rate of interest is the 
highest rate that can be charged for money 
borrowed. Any rate above the maximum 
isusury. In some States, as, for example, in 
New York and Pennsylvania, the legal and 
maximum rates are the same—being six per 
cent. In Alabama both rates are eight 
per cent; in Illinois the legal rate is five 
per cent and the maximum rate is seven 
per cent; in Kansas the legal rate is six per 
cent and the maximum rate is ten per cent; 
in Indiana the legal rate is six per 
cent and the maximum rate is eight per 
cent. 

No man should pay more interest for 

loans than that fixed by law. The reason 
unscrupulous lenders obtain excessive rates 
is that they know the borrower must have 
the money and, in most cases, the bor- 
rower is ignorant of the legal safeguards 
that his State has placed about his borrow- 
ing. 
The small borrower who happens to 
have a savings-bank account has an advan- 
tage over the man without an account. 
He has a form of collateral in the shape of 
his pass-book. Thus the man or woman who 
deposits a small sum of money each week 
in a savings-bank piles up a twofold bene- 
fit —first a competency, and second asurety 
for loans. A savings-bank deposit-book 
: accepted generally as collateral for a 
oan. 

The question naturally arises, Why use 
the savings-bank book for collateral to 
borrow when you have money of your own 
in the savings-bank? The reason is quite 
simple. Suppose that you have $500 in a 
savings-bank that pays four per cent inter- 
est January and July. On the first of April 
you have illness in your family or have an 
accident, or some emergency develops which 
makes it necessary for you to raise $300 
at once. You may only need it for a 
month. Of course, you have $300 in bank, 
and most people would go straight to the 
bank and draw out $300. But, in doing so, 
you would lose the interest that the money 
has earned from the first of January and 
the additional interest that it would earn 
up to the next interest date. 
to go elsewhere—that is, to a commercial 
bank—use your bank-book as collateral, 
and borrow $300 even at a little higher 
rate of interest than you get at the savings- 
bank. Thus you maintain the integrity of 
your savings account and, if the rate paid 
upon the loan is not too high, really save 
money by the transaction. 


Bank-Books as Security 


Savings-bank depositors lose hundreds of 
thousands of dollars (in the aggregate) each 
year by withdrawing money from bank for 
trivial purposes or emergencies when they 
could use their pass-books for collateral 
elsewhere and get the money. Savings- 
banks in New York State are not permitted 
to lend money on pass-books. 

The lesson from this phase of small bor- 
rowing is another reason why every person 
should have a savings-bank account, for 
it is not only a step forward toward wealth, 
but also it is an anchor to the windward in 
case of distress. 

There are other resources for the small 
borrower. He can always borrow on his 
life-insurance policy. But attached to 
this sort of borrowing is the risk that he 
may not be able to pay the loan, and so 
lose his insurance. 

Some large bond and investment houses 
in New York have devised a pin by which 
customers who have bought bonds may be 
accommodated with small loans. If aman 
with savings has bought, let us say, a 


It is cheaper |; 
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First Mortgage 
5% Bonds 


Price 97% and accrued interest 
yielding 


5.15% 


The property mortgaged is serving, 
practically without competition, an im- 
portant and growing community with 
a public necessity—electricity. Present 
appraised value of the property 33% in 
excess of bonded debt. Additional pro- 
tection afforded by valuable water rights, 
sinking fund, efficient management and 


Net earnings largely in excess 
of all requirements 


Net profits have steadily increased for 
the past five years. Having satisfied 
ourselves as to their complete safety, 
we purchased a block of these bonds 
which we recommend and offer, subject 
to prior sale, at 97% and interest. Circu- 
lar fully describing the bonds mailed 
postpaid upon application. 


Ask for Circular No. E-28 


N.W. HALSEY & CO. 


Bankers and Dealers in Municipal, Railroad j 
and Public Utility Bonds for Investment 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


49 Wall Street 1429 Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
152 Monroe St. 


424 California Street 


Security and Income 


The first consideration in in- 
vesting money should always be 
security of principal. To the 
average investor income is neces- 
sarily an important factor in de- 
termining an investment. Bonds 
of unquestioned security can be 
bought giving a wide choice in 
income ranging from 4% to 514%. 
We will send descriptive list of 
such bonds on application. 


ADAMS & COMPANY 
BANKERS 
13 Congress Street 


BOSTON 


Odd Lots of stock (less than 100 shares) 
can be traded in with all the advantages 
of large quantities. 

Odd Lots of all active stocks are dealt in 
on the N. Y. Stock Exchange at the ‘‘ bid 
and offer.” 

Odd Lots can be bought at the price at 
which roo share lots are offered, and sold at 
the price at which 100 share lots are bid for. 

Send for market letter and ‘‘Odd Lot Circular A.” 


JOHN MUIR’& CO.Memterct ex 


71 Broadway, New York 


Readers of 


Investment News 
will find ‘‘ The Weekly Financial Review"’ of J. S. Bache 


& Co. of value in keeping informed as to the Securities they 
have bought or intend to buy. “*The Weekly Financial 
"is a small four-page Editorial Sheet, which 


Review 
treats broadly and without prejudice current events in the 
Financial, Commercial and Political World as they bear 
upon Securities and other Investments and is of Interest and 


value to Investors and Business Men. The Review will 
on application be mailed regularly without charge to those 
interested. J. S. Bache & Co. (Members New York 
Stock Exchange), Bankers, 42 Broadway, New York. 


e . A 
F In ancing barrie 


A practical book by Francis Cooper, telling how money 
is secured for enterprises. Capitalization, prospectus 
writing, methods of presenting, etc., discussed fully. 
The only successful work on promotion. Endorsed by 
best businessmen. 540 pages. Buckram binding, pre- 
paid $4. Send for pamphlet and list of business books. 


The Ronald Press, Rooms 29-31, 229 Broadway, N.Y. 
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SOCIETY BRAND Clothes 


have won their high standing among young 
men and men who stay young by their ex- 
cellent tailoring combined with their beauty 
and grace. There is none to equal them. 

Permanent crease (patented) in all trousers. 


Designed and made in Chicago by 
Alfred Decker & Cohn. istrib- 
uted through the better clothiers. 


Portfolio “‘B’’ free upon request. 


Society A) Brand) 
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Y te 
VANILLA 


WILBVR'S 


CHOCOLATE 
‘BUDS 


The Only Genuine 
Note the taste, so different from 
..  others—that smooth 
aN melting quality and 
“*S% the surpassingly 
got atte, 
§ delicious aroma. 
Buy of your druggist 
or confectioner, or send 
us one dollar for a pound 
box prepaid. 


One sample box for, 30c. in 
stamps and your dealer's name. 


H. O. WILBUR & SONS, INC. 
Cocoa Manufacturers 
222 Bread Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. 


\. 


MONEY IN FANCY WORK 


Leather is best material if you want a big profit on 
your handiwork. See what bags, table covers and 
other leather novelties sell for and compare with our 
prices for fancy leather, patterns and instructions. We 
sell any size piece of leather. Write for information 
and employ your spare moments to great advantage. 


Marshall, Son & Co., 222 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 


is Felt Pennant, 20 Cents 


9in. x18in. 4 initials. Yourcolors. Postage 2c. 
Agents’ Discounts. PARK PENNANT C0., 2300 Park Ave., Phila., Pa. 


Catalogue free with order ; otherwise 2c postage. 
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five per cent bond, comprising one of the 
“specialties” of the house, he can deposit 
this bond with the firm and borrow money 
on it. He will be charged five per cent 
interest. This is equalized by the interest 
he is receiving from the bond. 

Let us now take up what might be desig- 
nated the universal and fundamental col- 
lateral, which is real estate. The small 
borrower who owns a piece of real estate in 
any sort of fair location can usually get 
a loan on it. There are many helpful facts 
that the small borrower on real estate 
ought to know, for there are as many pit- 
falls in mortgages as there are in some 
“‘get-rich-quick’”’ schemes. 

It is important that the small borrower 
on real estate should get his money from 
the source which has the best organization 
for small loans and which can serve him 
at the least cost. In many cities this serv- 
ice is performed by the large title com- 
panies. In New York, for example, the 
average cost to the borrower of $500 is 
about $55. This includes examination of 
title, appraisal, mortgage tax and record- 
ing. It is interesting to note that the cost 
of a $500 loan is the same as a $2000 loan. 
The smaller the loan the greater the margin 
between the valuation and the loan. A 
man must mortgage a $1200 piece of prop- 
erty to get $500, whereas he could get 
$60,000 on a piece of land worth $100,000. 

Many people, especially the small bor- 


| rowers, sign mortgages without reading 


the document. This omission has often 
proved very costly. More than one fore- 
closure has been caused by a man not 
knowing what the terms of the foreclosure 
were. It ought to be an unwritten law for 
every man to read carefully every paper 
that he signs. The printed matter is just 
as legal and binding as that which is written 
with pen and ink. 


The Joker in the Mortgage 


Many mortgages are cunningly written for 
the benefit of lawyers; others have drastic 
clauses that work great hardship. The 
item of fire insurance is a good example. 
Some harsh mortgages contain a clause 


| making the principal immediately due in 


the event of failure to pay the fire insur- 
ance. In many cases such failure is merely 
forgetfulness on the part of the borrower. 
The proper clause should provide that the 
lender pay the insurance and then collect it 
with the next interest. 


The time allowed for the payment of | 


interest is a most important consideration. 
A liberal mortgage should give the bor- 
rower thirty days in which to pay interest 
and ninety days for taxes. Avaricious 
lenders sometimes slip in clauses that prove 
costly to the borrowers who do not read 
or understand them. Upon one occasion a 
small New York insurance company took 
a mortgage on a piece of property. The 
borrower did not read the document care- 
fully. He was surprised one day to find 
his mortgage foreclosed. When he came 
to examine into the matter he saw that 
the mortgage had in it a clause declaring 
the principal due in the event of a non- 
payment of interest in six days. The 
man’s negligence cost him $40,000. Had 
he read the mortgage carefully he would 
have saved this sum. 

A second mortgage should always have 
what is known as a “‘subordination clause.” 
This means that the second mortgage con- 
tinues as a second in case the first mortgage 
on the property expires and a new one is 
issued. When there is no ‘subordination 
clause” it frequently happens that the 
holder of it refuses to let a new mortgage 
go ahead of it. This is a serious loss to the 
owner of the property who is the borrower 
as well. 

It is a good plan for people who own 
small pieces of property always to keep a 
certain sum of money in the savings-bank 
for an emergency. Then when they need 
cash in a hurry they do not have to mort- 
gage their property. They can postpone 
the mortgage until they want to build a 
house, and then get a building loan on it. 

It might be well, perhaps, to sum up this 
article on the small borrower with the 
remark of a shrewd New York business 
man who said: ‘‘ Never borrow unless you 
can do so at a profit.” 
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“Prevents waste and 
protects the fingers” 


Our new device in the form of a 
compression key enables you to 
empty the tube of Créme 
Dentifrice without trouble 
and without wasting 
anyofthe contents | 
in the folds of 
the tube. 


the key a tu 
soon becomes lum 
and unhandy—with 1 
on key it retains its neat, round sha 
Ni ibtii = till the last of the Créme is gone. 


Dr. Sheffield’s 


The original tooth paste. 


yN e ce 
Créme Dentifric 
Established 1850 | 
The consistency of this dentifrice is always uniform. Never hard enough t 
lumpy —never soft enough to cause waste. The wonderful flavor is a compound of 
of the best and costliest ingredients on the market. If used constantly it keeps the t 
firm and healthy and leaves a cool, pleasant and clean taste in the mouth for hours after 


Sold by the first class dealers everywhere—or mailed by us for 25 cents 
in stamps or coin provided that your dealer does not supply you. 


The Sheffield Dentifrice Company, 103 Broad Street, New London, Conn., U. § 


Victor Hugo’s Work 


| 


At a Bargain : 


Ws: will ship this beautiful RIVERSIDE EDITIC 


subject to examination and approval to all w 
send us the coupon below. Tear off the coup 
write name and address plainly, and mail now. \ 
will forward the complete set to your home for fi 
examination, with no more obligation on your part th 
though you asked to look at a volume in a book sto 
Keep the set for a week and examine it carefully. 
after careful examination, you are satisfied, then sid 
fifty cents as first payment, and only $2.00 per mo 
oe ‘ thereafter for12 months. If you are not entirely satisfi 
RECTOR GO in every way, notify us and we will give you shipping i 
structions for the return of the set at our expense. This isa new Edition just off the pre’ 


and is the most elegant and beautiful Edition of Hugo ever issued. Mail coupon belo 
fj g te fa aicguerd re _ 


1 
Temes 


towers above all the literary giants of the nineteenth century. 


VICTOR HUGO He deals always with the larger affairs of life. In the field of 


the novelist he is what the great Wagner is in music—a measure of world forces—an 


interpreter of the potent facts of human existence. His book, “Les Miserables,” £ 
giving the history of the convict, Jean Valjean, is unquestionably the greatest pro- RS 
duction ever written. This book rises to the height of true sublimity. It has .@ sider 
been translated into practically every language in the civilized world. Hugo ce hi 


excels in magnificence of style and diction, subtle intricacy of plot, minute 
observation, and wonderful accuracy of expression. 

The Printin of this beautiful RIVERSIDE EDITION is from new 
: 5 g type, specially cast forthis work. The paper is antique 
laid, soft silk finish, with deckle edges and gilt top. 8 

. are superb. The set contains ninety photo. <& 
The Illustrations gravure and half-tone illustrations by the SD . 
most famous French artists, and are printed on Japan vellum. 48” for 12 months. If the set does not t 
my entire approval after five days’ exam 
tion, I will return at your expense, - 


The Binding is a beautiful, rich three-quarter Persian 
Saturday Evening Post readers. 


& my examination and ap 

y}” al, one set uw 

&” Complete Works, 10 volt 
& Riverside Edition, %4 Sad 
Morocco binding, gilt top. If s 
factory I will send you 50 cents ¢ 
five days’ examination, and $2am 


Morocco tooled in reproduction of a 
French design with harmonious sides, extra linen hinges, 
gold tops, silk head bands and deckle edges. Mail 
coupon for free examination. 


RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Chicago 
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‘Good pictures of men’s clothes are all right. 


| ourselves. 


Here is a clothes system that has 
| Something more than good pictures 
to offer you. 


Here is a clothes system that not 
tly illustrates good clothes,—but 
"tailors them to your order. 


ca 
H 
\ 
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Tailors them to your individual 
ody measures. 

—Tailors them to hug, snug and 
Jat, over every line and curve of 


ur physique. 


Broadway Tailoring 


It is the business of The Royal 
a ailors to wholesale the needle work 
| and genius of the master metropolitan 
h tailor. 


[ | * bring to you, no matter where 


u are, the clothes refinement and 


‘picture artist does not make the clothes. 


style of Michigan Avenue and 
Broadway. 


—To do for the millions what the 
high priced Fifth Avenue tailor is 
doing for his handful of millionaire 
clubmen at five times our price, - We 
make it an economy to you, not an 
extravagance, 
tailoring in your wardrobe. 


2,000 Tailor Shops in One 


—_——_—— —————_ 


This business is really two thou- 
sand tailor shops massed into one, 
—with two thousand times the usual 
tailor’s resources for buying, design- 
ing, tailoring and pricing. 

Where your local tailor buys his 
cloth by the bolt, we buy ours by the 
carload. 


to have the best of 


Royal 
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We use them 


But don’t be guided by good pictures alone. 


Many a man has gone into a clothes shop with a splendid fashion drawing in his 
‘mind and has come away with a clothes delusion on his back. For unfortunately, the 


And you can’t WAR the pictures. 


And where he must copy his styles 
from arbitrary fashion plates, we have 


two sets of designers in the hearts of 
the two greatest clothes centers of 


the world, creating and perfecting 
designs of our own. 


All Pure Wool Alone 


Is it any wonder that, with facili- 
ties like these, we can offer 
you something more 
than picture-promises ? 


We use over two mil- 
lion dollars worth of wool- 
ensayear. Woolens, mind 
you. Pure wool, all wool,— 
for not a thread of cotton is 
used in Royal tailoring. And 
every suit is legally guaranteed— 
with a guarantee tag placed on 


aa al 


President 


New York 


the top button of every coat — war- 
ranting it to hold its style and fit 
until Worn Out. 

There is a dealer near you ready 
to take your measure and 
send it to us. Write 
for his name. 


Fill ont and 
send in this little 
“Card of Introduc- 
tion” for our fascinating 
little booklet and the name 
cof the nearest Royal dealer. 


7 Soa +. 
PPAY.LESS AND [)RESS BETTER 


148 Branch Royal Stores 
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Sense and 
Nonsense 


Valuable Ideas 


WO ambitious young writers in New 

York heard a well-known vaudeville 

artist needed a new sketch and went 
to see him about it. 

They found him at the theater and ex- 
plained their errand. 

“‘Sure,”’ said the variety star, “‘I want a 
new sketch and you ean write it.” 

““How about the money?” asked one of 
the writers. 

“Oh,” said the variety star, ‘‘it is this 
way with all my sketches: When the writers 
furnish the idea I give them a royalty, but 
when I give the idea I pay one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars flat and own the 
sketch. Now, I want this sketch for six 
girls and one man. You see there’s the 
idea; so go ahead and turn it in by Friday 
and I’ll pay you one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars for it if I like it.” 


Holds the heat 


70° is about the temperature you like 
to have in all parts of your house. You 
would like to keep it so, steadily, without 
constantly watching the thermometer 
| and adjusting the draft and check dam- 
pers of the Boiler. The Ideal Sylphon 
Regitherm is a never-failing, automatic 
servant which will keep a fixed, com- 
fortable temperature in every room, 
no matter how widely the weather 
varies. You need only set its indicator 
hand at the exact temperature you want 
(at any point desired between 60° and 
80°) and the Regitherm holds it there, 
silently and never faltering, day and 
night. It prevents chilly underheating; 
it prevents overheating and fuel waste. 


The Dispossessed Heart 


Fair Mabel had a dainty waist, 
A triumph of the fashion’s art, 
But, ah, so tightly was it laced 
There wasn’t room for Mabel’s heart. 


The hapless heart was in despair ; 

““T must beat somewhere! I believe 
I’ve heard a pretty girl will wear 

Her heart sometimes upon her sleeve.” 


But Mabel’s sleeve clung like a skin 
To Mabel’s softly-rounded arm— 
The beating heart could not squeeze in. 

It looked about in vague alarm: 


Ideal e “Well, well! I must try other routes. 
Of timid maids Ive heard it said, 
Sylphon Regitherm Ojten their hearts are in their boots!”’ 


And downward then it quickly sped. 


“Ah, this place,” said the heart, ‘‘I choose!”’ 
Alas, tt found no room to beat— 

| The little patent-leather shoes 

So snugly fitted Mabel’s jeet. 


is a small, compact device—requires only to 
be attached to the draft and check dampers 
of a Steam or Hot-Water Boiler. The Regi- 
therm cannot wear out —has no clock-work, 
electric batteries, nor other mechanism to 
get out of order. It saves enough fuel — 
usually wasted by inattention to boiler draft 
andcheck 


doors — Now, though deep fear the poor heart smote, 
Sawer on It thought : ‘‘ Sometimes a girl can’t sing 
itself. Because her heart is in her throat; 

Price $36 I do believe that’s just the thing!” 

— costs 

ge de To Mabel’s lovely throat it stole, 

by-all Heat- But once again—poor, luckless wight— 
Oe ge It jailed to reach its longed-jor goal— 

uable book, Her collar was so high and tight! 

“New Aids 

topical oa The desperate heart, despairing, sighed, 


“There’s no place lejt but Mabel’s hat. 
Aha! I’m saved!’’ with joy it cried— 
For there was lots of room on that! 
— Carolyn Weils. 


Mr. Lincoln’s All-Collar Shirt 


ENERAL J.WARREN KEIFER, for- 
merly Speaker, and now again a member 
of the House of Representatives, told on the 
floor of the Housea few days ago what hesaid 
was President Lincoln’s last story. General 
Keifer said the story was told to him by 
Samuel Shallabarger, who was a member 
of Congress from Ohio for many years. 

A bill to reorganize the militia of the 
District of Columbia was up, and Keifer 
was speaking to it. He said Shallabarger 
called at the White House on the night 
Mr. Lincoln wasassassinated, just before the 
President left for Ford’s Theater. Shalla- 
barger asked for the appointment of a con- 
stituent to a staff position in the Army. 

“That reminds me of a story,” Mr. 
Lincoln said. “‘When I was a young man 
out in Illinois there was a woman who 
lived in our neighborhood who made 
shirts. An Irishman went to her and 
ordered a white shirt for some special 
function. The woman made it, and 
laundered it and sent it to her customer. 
When he got it the Irishman found the 
shirt had been starched all the way around, 
instead of only in the bosom, and he re- 
turned it with the remark that he didn’t 
want a shirt that was all collar. 

“The trouble with you, Shallabarger,”’ 
said Mr. Lincoln, ‘‘is that you want the 
Army all staff and no army.” 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Write Dept. R Chicago 
Makers of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 


EWP iDeAcPioea WIDEAC WIDEAL IDEAL Poe) jiDEAL 


Vacuum Cleaner 


Wagons and Automobiles 
$500 to $3600 


Immediate Delivery Guaranteed 


Write for Particulars 


The Vacuum Cleaner Co. 


74 Trinity Place, New York 


EVENING POST 


February 27,1909 


The Ideal Shoe Polish 
Bixby’s 


“Double A-AOne” ; 


‘The following reasons why this new shoe polish should be 
used will appeal to every careful woman who gives proper 
attention to her own and her children’s shoes: — 


Because 
| Bixby’s “Double A-A One” Polish contains no acid, shellac nor varnish, hence 


cannot crack nor rot the leather. 


Because 


Being composed of wax and oil it softens and nourishes the leather and at the 
same time dyes over the worn and scarred spots, restoring color and finish, 


Because 


Being a liquid it flows the wax on in such a thin coating that there wil! never, 
in 1000 applications, be an accumulation of polish sufficient to soil skirts or trousers. 


Because 


Common Sense shows that one application of a liquid rubbed down with a cloth 
requires less labor than an application of liquid followed by a paste and two rubbings. 


Because 


Bixby’s “Double A-A One” Polish is cleaner, there being no dry powder to fly 
about the room and settle on carpet, furniture and clothing as when paste is used. 
In fact there is no other polish with half the good points. 100 shines for 25c and a 
full size polishing cloth in each package. 


tS 


PAT. OFF. 


Sno Seam, bi 


GRAND FREE CATALOG. Send for it 


S tyles ae for the eye and f/ 


Fj —Korrect for the foot and ankle— 
it 


will improve your disposition. 


: URROJAPS ae the upper breaks through before the 


st sole is worn through, we will replace | 
WARRANTED : . 
ieee §=with a new pair. ‘ 


All Burrojaps leathers come under this Guarantee. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES — insist on the Korrect 
Shape trade mark on sole 


Style No. 209, All Patent 
Burrojaps Blucher Oxford 


Sold by 5,000 dealers. If yours does not carry them we will supply you—it’s no trouble. 
Send for catalog. DEALERS, write for our special trade catalog of shoes carried in stock. 


THE BURT & PA 


Buy the ClothesYouNeed Now 
Pay Me As You Are Able 


Never before was such an opportunity 
offered you to buy handsomely-tailored 


Men’s and Women’s Clothing 


Lowest spot-cash prices on such easy 

terms of payment that you can afford 

the very best! My 2 Chicago stores 
are stocked with large assortments 
of the latest fashions. These styles 
are superbly illustrated in my 


oY Beautiful Catalog of Spring 
i, and Summer Styles for 1909. 
} ij From it, aided by the samples of 
fabrics and information blanks 
which we send you and our scien- 
tific system of fitting, I can give 
you as perfect service as though you 
were trading right in one of my big 
Chicago Stores. To buy of me on my 


Easy Credit Terms 


is very simple. You are subjected to 
no embarrassment—no outside person 
knows of your dealings with us. You 
get perfect service, 


Lowest Cash Prices and 
Easy Payments. 


Don’t delay buying the clothes you need 
_~ because you lack ready means. 
} Take advantage of my liberal credit 
| plan and before you realize it you 
| will have your clothes all paid 
/ for. So 


Send For My Free Catalog Today 


It explains the whole plan, 


BERNHARD’S 283° 


Jos. Bernhard, Pres, 123 Clark St., Chicago 


how priceless Business Experience, squeezed from 
| the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy business men may 
| be made yours—yours to boost your salary, to 
increase your profits. This free booklet deals with 
| —How to manage a business 
— How to sell goods 
—How to get money by mail 
—How to buy at rock-bottom 
| —How to collect money 
— How to stop cost leaks 
— How to train and handle men 
— How to get and hold a position 
| — How to advertise a business 
— Howto devise office methods 
Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you 
in no obligation, yet it may be the means of starting you on a 
} broader career. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, 
| when it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say 
) “Send on your 9,059-word Booklet.’’ Send to 


y SYSTEM, Dept. 26-2-27, 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
_ Exceptional Business Opportunity 


| $5to$15 Per Day 

has been made print- Daly $ 16 5 
ing business and or this won- 
calling cards, derful, high- 

, tickets, speed, little 

etc., on this press. Beyour 

) wonderful new own boss. 
high-speed No experience 
Automatic 


required, 
» Card Press. q ; 


AUTOMATIC CARD PRINTING PRESS. A practical press, 
| Size 12 x 21 x 24 inches, self- feeding and inking, uses standard type, 
| Prints 120 cards per minute in sizes from 1x2 to full postal size. 

| Mr. George E. Duryee, of Schenectady, N. Y., earned $130.80 
| im11 days. We sell everything necessary to start you in perma- 
| nent, profitable business. Catalog free—write to-day. 


CANVAS GERMAN SILVER 


Foster’s Arch \ 
Support and Heel Cushion \ 


Strengthens instep—lessens “jar”? — makes 
walking easy—graceful—tireless. As light—soft 
—snugasaglove. A fit forevery foot. Your size 
and $2.00 brings apairtoday. For sale at all shoe 
Stores. Tredair Cushions separate 25c per pair. 


FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 
170 b Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


“I SOLD 22 PAIRS 


in 3 Hours and $1350” 


Made a Profit of 


Statement ofV. C. 
Giebner, Cols. ,Ohio 


AGENTS —<anin 


You will be astonished at the money 
\ made selling our PATENTED SCISSORS and 
1000 other useful PATENTED ARTICLES. 
Can’t be bought in stores. No one else sells them. 
Our agents coining money. We teach you all 
about the business, and will show you 
how to make from $3 to $10 a day. 
Send us youraddress today and let us 
a proveit. Moneyback toany customer 
not perfectlypleased. Samplesfreeto 
workers. Write now. A postal willdo. 


MFG, CO., 518 Barney Blk., Dayton, O. 
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Amberol Records 
New Style 1909 Outfits 


hy Don’t YOU Get This Phonograph 
On FREE TRIAL? 


For almost four years I have been making the most liberal phonograph offer 
ever known! [I have given hosts of people the opportunity of hearing the genuine 
Edison Phonograph right in their own homes without a cent of cost to them. 

So far you have missed all this. Why? Possibly you don’t quite understand my offer yet. Listen — 


I will send you this Genuine Edison Standard Outfit (the newest model), complete with one dozen Edison Gold 

M " OFF R © Moulded and Amberol Records, for an absolutely free trial. I don’t ask any money down orinadvance. There are no 

© C.O.D. shipments; no leases or mortgages on the outfit ; no papers of any sort to sign. Absolutely nothing but a plain 

out-and-out offer to ship you this Phonograph together with a dozen records of your own selection on a free trial so that you can hear it and play itin your 

own home, I can’t make this offer any plainer, any clearer, any better than it is. There is no catch about it anywhere. If you will stop and think just 
a moment, you will realize that the high standing of this concern would absolutely prohibit anything except a straightforward offer. 

I have decided on an easy pay- 


Why I Want to Lend You This Phonograph: Our Easy Payment Plan: ment plan that gives you abso- 


I know that there are thousands and thousands of people who have never plies Pe ga alccy Loe Hae paying ator ee re Podge Sana 
heard the genuine Edison Phonograph. Ican’t tell youone-twentieth of the won- oy te Pi hi ay absolutely LO a BEA eae e.) bie, £ "qd , 
ders of the Edison, nothing I can say or write will make you actually hear the parece criege ae = ipod ae te a a notary, vias Reser 
grand full beauty of its tones. No words can begin to describe the tender, deli- patos Petiee REG pe a SG po ogoe ene se Dera Chat: you 
cate sweetness with which the gonnee new ay eae it reproduces the soft, c = payments. 
pleading notes of the flute, or the thunderous, crashing harmony of a full brass ( - h L Edi | 
band selection. Zhe only way to make you ‘actually penlies these things for et t e atest 1s0n ata ogs 

is 1 i ; D, = Ar 
yourself isto loan you a Genuine Edison Phonograph free and let you try it. Just signtyour name and address on the attached coupon 
now and mailto us. I will send you our superbly illustrated 


’ All I ask you to do is to invite as 
You Don t Have to Buy It : Edison Phonograph Catalog, the very latest list of Edison 


* many as possible of your friends to 
hear this wonderful new style Edison. You will want to do that anyway Gold Moulded Records (over 1,590 of them in all lan- 
guages) and our Free Trial Certificate entitling you 


because you will be giving them genuine pleasure. I feel absolutely certain 

that there will be at least one and probably more who will want an Edison to this grand offer, Sign the coupon now, get these 
of theirown. If they don’t, if not a single one of them orders a Phono- catalogs and select your records at once. Remem- 
ber the free concerts, 


graph (and this sometimes happens), I won’t blame you in the slightest, 
are Sign the coupon 
ADE MARK 


I shall feel that you have done your part when you have given 
these free concerts. You won’t be asked to act as our agent 
TR i 
ON EVERY INSTRUMENT right now 
hd 
not compulsory. Iam asking you merely 
to send for a free demonstration. e 


or even assist in the sale of a single instrument. 
F. K. Babson, Edison Phon. Distrib’rs, Edison Block, Dept. 4012, Chicago 


LOOK FOR Ss 


If You Want to Keep It 


that is, if you wish to make the Phono- 
graph your own, you may do so, but it is 


27 


28 


a a ! 
MONO 


WBALLS 


Come out of the snow, 
Where the wintry winds blow; 
Come let us go 

Where the oranges grow. 


Come to the “Riviera of 
America” To the Gulf Coast 


To New Orleans, with its palatial hotels 
and myriad attractions: 

To Mobile, the Naples of America, where 
flowers bloom out of doors perpetually : 
To Gulfport, where nature smiles most 
fascinatingly 365 days in the year: 

To Pass Christian, where out-of-door 
sports abound in winter. 

Come ye to New Orleans and to Mobile 
and be personally conducted through the 
gorgeous “Riviera of America,’’a stretch 
of Gulf Coast extending over 140 miles 
from New Orleans to Mobile, the entire 
distance a veritable paradise fragrant 
with the perfume of orange blossoms and 
pine, with a winter temperature rarely 
varying from the average of 65 degrees, 
and where golf and other like out-of-door 
sports may be had for the asking. 

Come and stop in New Orleans at the 
Grunewald, the New St. Charles, the 
Denechaud, the Commercial-Monteleone, 
the Cosmopolitan, Bush, or the Inn; in 
Mobile at the New Battle House, the 
Cawthon, the Bienville, the St. Andrew, or 
at Klosky’s; in Gulfport at the Great 
Southern, and in Pass Christian at the 
New Mexican Gulf. 

For itineraries and general information apply to 


New Orleans, Mobile & Gulf 
Coast Tour Bureau 
201 St. Charles Street, New Orleans 


Twentieth Century 
Burner 

the latest improved lighting 
device of the age. Guaran- 
teed to produce ten times the 
light of an ordinary flame — 
uses artificial or natural gas. 
Ready to attach to any fix- 
ture — price, $1.00. 

To acquaint every reader with the merits of our 
most highly perfected lighting devices, will send 
anywhere 4 Famous Anglo Export Mantles, one 
20th Century Burner and Globe prepaid for $1.00. 

Money promptly refunded if not satisfied. 
Reference any bank in United States or Canada. 


To save 50% on lighting accessories, chandeliers and 
domes —send for free catalogs. 


Famous Anglo 
Export Mantle 


can be tied in a knot without 
damage, fits any inverted 
burner, Gives most brilliant, 
powerful light. Made by new 
formula known to us only. 
Nearest to indestructible — 
price, 25c. 


Anglo American Inc. Light Company 
Largest Exclusive Lighting House in the World 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


Bicycle? @ 
You Can Now Buy 


Indianapolis G & J Tires 
at $8.00 per Pair 
IndianapolisG&J Bicycletires 
are known to be the best tires 
made. They wear the longest, 
ride the easiest and are less li- 
abletopuncture. Asnocement 
isrequiredto stick them onthe 
rim, any repair can easily and 
» quickly bemadewithouttools, 

For sale by all local dealers. 


4a Write for Free Catalog “‘B”’ 


G &JTire Co. 


\ A Indianapolis, Ind, 


Ornamental Wire and Steel Fence 


Cheaper than wood, ¢ 
combining strength and Bs 
¥q art. Forlawns,churches, 
wy cemeteries, Send for 
i Free Catalog, Address 
7) THE WARD FENCE CO, 
@ Box 694, Decatur, Ind. 


[Ore Fant 
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Oddities and 
Novelties 


Artificial Horsehair 


HE horse is getting to be moreand more 

superfluous in this world. Even his 

hair—hitherto deemed almost indis- 
pensable for mattresses and upholstery 
purposes—is now perfectly imitated by an 
artificial product. 

This product is obtained in a very simple 
manner, by a modification of the method, 
already familiar, for making artificial silk. 
Ordinarily, when such silk is produced the 
threads of collodion which furnish the 
counterfeit fiber are exceedingly fine. It 
has been found practicable, however, to 
make several of them join together at the 
moment of their formation, by bringing 
the spinners into close juxtaposition, the 
result being one large thread as big as a 
horsehair. 

These imitation horsehairs are just as 
good as real ones for all purposes. They 
may be dyed in any color. They are some- 
times employed as filaments for incandes- 
cent lamps, as well as in the manufacture 
of gas mantles. 

There are at the present time a good 
many processes for making artificial silk, 
but the best of them is that in which 
collodion is used. The fluid is forced out 
of a tank through spinners, which are made 
by drawing out glass tubes until their 
openings are almost inconceivably small. 
The threads thus produced (becoming 
almost instantly solid, through evapora- 
tion of the ether and alcohol they contain) 
are promptly caught and reeled by con- 
trivances closely resembling the reels on 
which natural silk is wound from cocoons. 

This artificial silk, dyed in the same way 
as the natural article, is actually more 
beautiful and much more lustrous than the 
latter. It has, however, the disadvantage 
of being less strong and less elastic—for 
which reason fabrics made of it are not 
very durable. Dress-goods of such silk 
are practically always of mixed material. 
Either a percentage of real silk is intro- 
duced, or else the counterfeit material is 
used only for the woof in the weaving, 
some other fiber serving for the warp. 

Inasmuch as the chemical makeup of 
real silk is perfectly known, one might 
suppose it practicable to reproduce the 
actual substance and spin it. Up to date, 
however, experiments made with this end 
in view have met with no success. But 
the machine employed for spinning the 
collodion is, in its essential principles, a 
reproduction of the spinning apparatus 
of the silkworm. 


Improving on the Copying-Press 


Lee ee nearly a century and a quarter 
has elapsed since the invention of the 
copying-press, the contrivance, familiar in 
every office and counting-room, has re- 
mained substantially unchanged up to the 
present time. 

Now, however, inventors are getting to 
work and making improvements on it — 
improvements so radical as to render it an 
entirely different machine, far better than 
the old pa.tern. The old brush is entirely 
dispensed with, and even the use of water 
is avoided. This last point is particularly 
desirable. 

The water is got rid of by employing 
paper that comes in cylindrical rolls 
specially prepared for the machine. This 
paper is already slightly dampened, and 
there is enough of it on each roll to copy 
two hundred and forty typewritten pages. 
To prevent the water from evaporating, 
the roll is done up in a paraffined wrapper. 
The paper is in a continuous strip, as wide 
as the length of a typewriter sheet. 

Instead of wetting the tissue with a 
brush, in the usual fashion, and then put- 
ting it into a press with the written sheet 
to be copied, the office letters are simply 
fed into the machine one after another, 
much in the same way asa hand printing- 
press is fed, and the turning of a crank 
carries them beneath the paper roll. The 
written sheets and the paper from the 
roll come out on the other side together, 
the latter bearing a perfect imprint. 

When as many copies have been made as 
are desired, a lever is pulled which operates 
a knife-blade, and with a single motion all 
of the copies are cut neatly apart, each of 
them exactly typewriter size. 


An all the year round fountain for hot drinks. 
your old one, buy a Decatur, and still save money. ) 
costly as well as the finest —has our famous ‘‘ Zess /ce’’ improvement—Makes a I 
saving on ice and swells your profits. Details fully described in our free catalog. 


ESS 
DCcRY 


Decatur 


are positively the lowest-priced fountains ever offered. Yet they 
are strictly high grade in every respect—the most artistic. We 
challenge comparison with any, and protect you with our money 
back guarantee. This illustration shows one of our simple classic 
designs at an amazingly small price—quartered oak highly finished 
—heavy beveled French Plate Mirror, electric illumination by 


DECATUR FOUNTAIN CO., 


Our Sanitary Aluminum Syrup Pump sent for inspection on request. 


The Police 


of Greater New York 


through the Com- 
missioners recent 


order, are made the best armed police-force in the 
world because, hereafter,every man must carry the - 


ever for the soft drink business. Get into itint 


a 


February 27,1 909 | 


This will be the greatest 


4 


If you have a /it//e money to invest you can afford a Decatur “Less Ice” Fountain— 
a beautiful, trade-drawing, quick-service fountain that enables you to wait on the croweé 


If you need a de¢fey fountain you can. 
Every Decatur Fountain — the least 


F i ; 
five suspended lamps shaded by rich art glass—a fountain to be 
proud of, abe 

Our new catalog illustrated in colors just off the press! It shows 
our full line of fountains—new and exclusive patterns —from the 


simplest to the most elaborate. Avery man who wants to go into | 
the soft drink business can afford to own a Decatur. Write! | 


Dept. A, Decatur, Ill. 


SMITH @ WESSON 
The Lhoroughbred of the RevolverWorld 


This is but one more significant recognition of 
the high-efficiency standard of the SMITH & 
WESSON —a recognition of unquestioned supe- 
riority that is, and always has been, universal. 


ET us send you our beautifully 

illustrated book,““The Revolver.” 
This is one of the most attractive and 
interesting books ever issued on the fire- 
arm subject. Every firearm enthusiast 
should have this book. Before you buy 
a revolver you'll need it. Write now. 


It’s free. 
SMITH & WESSON 


35 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 
Pacific Coast Branch: 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


A Double Barrelled 
Marine Engine 
Proposition 


Forthe man or boy who is planning 
to buy an engine or a power boat. 


No. 1. We will send FREE a 
Handsome Book describing fully Ferro 
Engines in to sizes, from 3 to 25 H. P. 
A motor for any kind of boat for any 
kind of service. Tells about the stand- 
ard 2-cycle engine —also our great offer 

_—a3H.P. Ferro Special for $60. 


No. 2. We will sell a valuable 
Treatise on Marine Engines for 25c. 
This book is the standard guide and 
reference book. It costs us 50 cents 
each. 9 x 12 inches in size, 72 pages, 
2soillustrations. Tellsall about design, 
construction, manufacture and opera- 
tion of marine motors. Written by ex- 
pertsin simple language forthe man who 
isnotan expert mechanic. Containsjust 
theinformation you wanttoselectorruna 
motor. Sent prepaid onreceipt of price. 


This is the 3 H. P. Ferro Special 


“q 
eh 


We are manufacturing 5000 to bring down the 
price to the lowest ever made on a good motor, 


The Ferro Machine & Foundry Co. 


Largest Marine Engine Builders in the World 
808 Superior Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


‘| How to Raise This Kind 


| It isn’t so hard to hatch the chicks— any good incubator will 
do that. The troubleZlies in getting the little downy fellows 

| through the chick period to the money making time. Those 
who learn only from their own experience pay dearly in time, 
in loss of chicks —in money! The new book, 


“CHICK CULTURE” 


by A. A. Brigham, Ph. D., embodies the experience of the 
| successful poultry raisers of the world. It starts with the 
Mating of the stock birds and the setting of the eggs, and 

carries the reader clear thro to the mature fowl. 80 pages, 
| fully illustrated. Price, 10 cents. Order today. 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, Waterville, N.Y. 


: ithe Reason Why the 


| Collar Buttons 
| Outwear all 
| Others 


‘This Diagram Tilustrates 


This Illustrates Quantity 
Quantity of Gold in of Gold in the 
Imitation Buttons Krementz Button 


At all dealers. Gold and rolled plate. Insist on the 
Krementz. If damaged in any way a new one free. 


z Send for Story of Collar Button 
Krementz & Co., 40 Chestnut St., Newark, N.J. 


Iteach you the Synthetic Process for manufac- 
turing Domestic Flavoring Extracts. No ageing 
Necessary; no machinery required; very inexpen- 
sive. Easy to learn and the kitchen of evenings your 

laboratory”; big profits; my plan is a winner. 


GEO. L. COLBURN, Pekin, III. 


Stamp Album with 538 Genuine Stamps, incl. Rho- 
desia, Congo (tiger), China (dragon), Tasma- 
nia (landscape), Jamaica (waterfalls), etc., only 10c. 
100 diff. Japan, India, N. Zld., etc., 5c. Agts. wtd. 
50%. Big bargain list, pongens, etc., all Free! We 
Buy Stamps. C.E.Hussman Stamp Co.,St.Louis,Mo. 


-PATENTS that PROTECT 


ir 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps. 


R. S. & A, B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 
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- STRAIGHT 


BUSINESS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


My hair’s out good and long again and I’ve 
gone back on the road to sell the Sciatacata. 
Yours truly, QUAGG. 


VI 


T WAS the last straw, and the stock- 
holders’ meeting which Wallingford 

hastily called wore the greenish pallor 
peculiar to landlubbers in their first sea- 
storm. 

“We don’t need Quagg,”’ Wallingford pro- 
tested. ‘‘Our contract with him covers any 
rights he has in the title of the medicine, and 
the mere fact that he is not with us does 
not need to prevent our going ahead.” 

“Have you the formula for his prepa- 
ration?’’ asked Doctor Lazzier quietly. 

“Oh, no,” replied Wallingford carelessly. 
“T don’t see that that need stop us.” 

““Why not?” protested young Corbin. 
“Our whole business is built upon that 
formula.” 

Wallingford smiled. 

“We simply must stick to the Sciat- 
acata,’’ resumed Wallingford. ‘‘We have 
all this fine stationery printed, with the 
full name of the Peerless dope; we have 
elaborate booklets and circulars about it, 
and the first delivery of ten thousand labels 
is here. There will be no trouble in getting 
up another Peerless Sciatacata that will at 
least be harmless, but I think that we can 
do even better than that. I think that 
Doctor Lazzier can furnish us a good, handy, 
cheap prescription for sciatic rheumatism.” 

“Certainly not,’ protested Doctor 
Lazzier with vast professional indignation; 
but he nevertheless winked at Wallingford. 

““Never mind,’ said Wallingford to 
Corbin; ‘‘I’ll get the formula all right.” 

“For my part I’m willing to sell my 
stock at ten per cent,” said Corbin with 
infinite disgust. He was thinking at that 
very moment of a gaudy ‘‘function”’ he 
was to attend that night, one marking 
quite an advance in his social climb, and 
he almost dreaded to go. “I don’t like to 
lose money, but, in this case, I’d really 
rather. This is a dreadful experience.” 

The rest of them agreed with young 
Corbin in attitude, if not in words, and it 
was with considerable sadness that they 
dispersed, after having decided, somewhat 
reluctantly, that Wallingford should go 
ahead with the Sciatacata. Pursuing this 
plan Wallingford sent away the copy for 
the bottom half of the great woozy-feeling 
advertisement. 

The following afternoon, however, came 
the death-blow, in the shape of a most 
hilarious article in the local papers. In a 
neighboring city Doctor Quagg had gone 
out to sell the Peerless Sciatacata, had 
been caught in a drizzle of spring rain and 
had been sent, raving angry, to the hospital 
with a most severe case of sciatic rhéuma- 
tism. The joke of it was too good. The 
local papers, as a mere kindly matter of 
news information, published a list of the 
stockholders of the Doctor Quagg Peerless 
Sciatacata Company. 

Wallingford, with that item before him, 
sat and chuckled till the tears quivered on 
his eyelashes; but, even in the midst of his 
appreciation of the fun in the case, he wired 
to the agent of the advertising company to 
cancel his previous letter of instructions, 
and to secure him at least a week’s grace 
before forfeiture of the contract; then he 
proceeded quietly to telephone the stock- 
holders. He found difficulty in getting the 
use of his line, however, for the stockholders 
were already calling him up, frantically, 
tearfully, broken-heartedly. They wereall 
ruined through their connection with the 
Sciatacata! 

‘‘T’ll tell you, Fannie,”’ said he at dinner, 
after pondering over a new thought which 
would keep obtruding itself into his mind, 
“this thing of training a straight business 
down to weight is no merry quip. It’s 
more trouble and risk than my favorite 
game of promoting for revenue only.” 

“You keep right on at it, Jim,” she in- 
sisted. ‘‘ You’ll find there is ever so much 
more satisfaction in it in the end.” 

He was moody all through dinner. They 
had tickets for the theater that night and 
they went, but here, too, Wallingford was 
distrait, and he could not have remem- 
bered one incident of the play until during 
the last act, when his brow suddenly 
cleared. When they went back to the hotel 


| he led his wife into the dining-room, and, 


Does Everything (‘> 


But Hang Out the Clothes 


Washes and Wrings by Electricity 
Keeps the Water Continually Hot 


HOMAS A. EDISON never dreamed 

that electricity would be made to save 
woman so much hard work. With 

this wonderful machine in your home you 
will never dread wash day again. The hard 
work and the muss and fuss will all be a 
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The THOR 
At Work 
Washing 
Clothes 


thing of the past. 


The Thor-Electric Washer and Wringer works so 
simply, washes so beautifully and does it so quickly 
that the hardest, most disagreeable work of the whole 
week becomes the easiest. It isn’t necessary to 
put the clothes to soak over night; in fact, it isn’t 
even necessary to heat the water on a stove. A 
little heater attached under the metal body of 
the machine heats the water in a few minutes 
ready for the clothes and keeps it hot during the 
entire wash—saving the work of carrying the 
hot water. 

In washing, the clothes are placed in a wooden 
cylinder which turns around in the boiling hot 
suds a number of times in one direction and then, by 
itself, without any attention on your part, turns the 
same number of times in the opposite direction — 
thus spreading out the clothes into new positions, 
keeping them from packing in a wad and allowing 
the steaming suds to get to every part of them — 
this changing motion is kept up until the clothes 
are most thoroughly and beautifully washed — so 
clean that you need never touch a hand to them — 
no rubbing of wrist or collar bands will ever be 
necessary. 

The Washer is on casters—easy to move about— 
will go through an ordinary door. Body is made 
of metal, cannot warp or leak—is as easily kept 
clean and sanitary as a wash bowl. Nothing to 
get out of order; nothing cheap or shoddy but a 
high grade machine built to last and be a perma- 
nent labor-saver and nerves-saver in your home. 
Washes and wrings everything, from delicate laces 
to blankets, at a cost of 2 cents anhour, Doesa 
day’s work in two hours. Saves fuel—saves 
clothes —saves woman. 

We furnish free with the Thor- Washer a three- 
roll Wringer — it wrings the clothes by electricity 
and is really 
two wringers 
in one. When 
clothes are 
clean you 
turn a knob, 


A Suggestion 
of What the THOR 
Can Do for You 


pafi=z 
The Little Money Maker | 


Makes you a Profit of 140%. Sells a vest 
pocket box of matches for 1 cent. Saves 
giving away of matches. Convenient for 
customers. Occupies very small space 
and looks well on counter. 

If your jobber doesn’t keep it, send us 
$7.00 for machine and 720 boxes of 
matches, freight prepaid. Repeat orders 
for matches at $3.00 per case (720 boxes) | 
f.o. b. St. Louis. Wholesale Prices fur- A= 
nished on application. : 

Agents Wanted in Every City 


Laclede Manufacturing Co. 


ENT YOUR IDEAS 


$8,500 for one invention, Book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and 
“What to Invent” sent free. Send rough 
sketch for free report as to patentability. 
Patents advertised for sale at our expense 
in fourteen Manufacturers’ Journals, 

Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 


i HANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys, 
Est.l6years. 902 F.8t.,Washington, D.C. 


. ? Only 10c., post- 
Greider’s Book on Poultry 027)°°:25: 
about Pure Bred Poultry; illustrates sixty varieties; prices low. 
Contains fifteen beautiful chromos; perfect guide. Greider’s 
Germicide kills lice. B.H.G@REIDER, Rheems, Pa. 


Standard Outfit — Self- 
Stropping Silver-plated 
razor. 12Bladesandfine 
Horsehide Strop Con- 
tained in Leather Case. 


Thor Electric Washer and Wringer 


FREE TRIAL—EASY TERMS—FREIGHT PREPAID 


—you wring the clothes from the suds through the 
lower set of rolls into the rinse water, then without 
reversing the wringer or doing a thing to it, you 
simply run the clothes out of the rinse water back 
through the upper set of rolls. The suds and the 
rinse water never mix. 

Aiter the washing and wringing are done you can use the 
motor to run your ironing machine, ice cream freezer, food 
chopper or any light running machine you may have. This 
you do by the use of a simple rod we furnish when desired. 
One end of rod attaches to the wheel of the washer, the other 
end to the machine you want to run—so simple a child can attach 
and useit. Think of the hard work this rod can save you— 
it makes the THOR a regular little power plant—wash-woman, 
house-maid, laundress, and man-of-all-work, all in one—the 
busiest, handiest, little worker inthe house. It gets no wages 
and never refuses to work. 

We know so well what the THOR-Electric Washer and 
Wringer will do that we want to ship you a machine on four 
weeks free trial. We will send it freight paid, at our risk. 
Your washer will reach you ready to run. All you need to do 
is to take out one of your electric lights, insert the plug into 
the light socket, put in the water and clothes, turn on the 
electricity and start the machine to washing—no electrician or 
machinist necessary. If machine proves our claims and satis- 
fies you in every way, keep it —if not, send it back at our 
expense. You are out nothing. This offer is open to all 
responsible people. 

Should you not have electric power connection you will want 
the THOR POWER Washer, which we furnish with small com- 
pact gas or gasoline engine attached to washer, instead of the 
electric motor. The power machine is no more bother to 
run than the electric and is just the same in every other way. 
Then we have a Hand Washer — the only ball bearing washer 
built—it does the same splendid work as the electric or power 
machines. It runs easier than any other hand washer and 
does a class of work no other hand washer ever did. 

Fill out the Coupon below—send it today and we will send 
you our free booklet —‘*' The 
Easy Way Wash Day,’ ’illustrat- 
ing and describing in detail Cut out this coupon and 
all our machines and ex- ¢ 


te mail today 
plaining how they pay 


¢ 
for themselves >a HURLEY MACHINE CO. 


pte, tet 155 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 


fay cactigia Ly ¢ 
the washer money saved. . Send me free booklet, “‘The Easy Way 
stops, the Write today ¢ Wash Day,’’ describing Electric, Power 
wringer starts — Now. Ps and Hand Machines with prices. (Underscore 
x one desired). 
4 

Agents Wanted KA Di fer, toh ae, Se ee, ee a - e eeeee S Rees Py ny 

for Open ¢ 
Territory pi eer EEL Cs ah eae pe la REE Seer eT 
Pe Ye ctesasuuelysacnappsneséoateetes PIELER E ieuadak nds « Costeeetire <= nonaeaes 


CATNIP BALL (Pat’d) a toy for cats— 
they can’t let it alone; ri- 
diculously amusing; will last for years. Sold every- 
where in 10 and 25C¢ sizes, together with pack- 
ageof catnipandother herbs beneficial to cats. 
Sold by sporting goods, 
drug and bird stores, or 
mailed by us on receipt of 
12 cents and 27 cents. 
National Cat Supplies Co. 
Dept. S. E. P. 


East Boston, Mass. 


Dealers 
write for prices. 


Boyd Syllabic System — written with only nine characters. No 
“*positions’’—no ‘* ruled lines ’’—no *‘ shading’’—no *‘ word- 
signs’’—no ‘* cold notes.’’ Speedy, practical system that can be 
learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago Correspondence 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


and Almanac for 1909 contains 220 pages, 
with many fine colored plates of fowls true to life. 
It tells all about chickens, their care, diseases 
and remedies. All about Incubators and how 
to operate them. All about poultry houses and 
how to build them. It’s really an encyclopzdia of 
chickendom. You need it. Price only 15 cts. 


C.C.SHOEMAKER, Box 696, Freeport, Ill. 


No Taking Apart 
to Strop or Clean 


Blades Always Sharp 
Last for Months 


At All Dealers or write for Booklet 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Go.Mfrs 


345 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Of course you can get along 
without the Janus ‘bottle. 
Didn’t our fathers, most of 
them, get along without fur- 
nace heating, running water 
and the telephone? 

But why shou/d you do with- 
out the Janus? It costs little 
and its service is great. Hot 
milk, tea, coffee, beef tea, 
shaving water, or co/d water, 
everywhere at any time you 
want them. 

It’s a vacuum bottle—with 
areal guarantee. If 60 days’ 
use of it leaves you dissatis- 
fied— your money back. So 
you can’t lose. Strength is 
its strong point. It’s a prac- 
tical servant, not a fragile 
novelty. No plaster of paris, 
which is bound to loosen, is 
used in an endeavor to make 
the bottle more secure. Can 
be sterilized as easily as a 
milk bottle, and if careless- 
ness should break it, only the 
glass part needs renewing, for 
it is separate from the case. 


Remember—Janus — Remember 
Guaranteed— Remember—Guaranteed 
At your dealers, or from us direct, as 
follows: “Half Pints,” $2.50; “ Pints,” 


$3.75; “Quarts,” $5.75. Different 
styles of cases. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


Janus Vacuum Bottle Co. 
652 Broadway, New York 


Factory —10 Beach Street 


U. S. Patents 889992, June 9, 1908 
39480, Sept. 1, 1908 
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THE SATURDAY 


excusing himself for a moment, went to the 
telegraph desk and sent a telegram to one 
Horaee G. Daw, of Boston, a gentleman of 
vast experience in the disposal of securities 
that had neat lithographing for their main 
talking point. 
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AS days later Wallingford called a 
conclave of the stockholders to meet 
one Hamilton G. Dorcas, of Boston, who 
had come to consider taking over the 
property of The Doctor Quagg Peerless 
Sciatacata Company. Quite hopefully 
Doctor Lazzier, young Corbin, young 
Paley and the others attended that meeting 
for the disposal of the concern which had 
already eaten up one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars in good cash; but 
when they began talking with Mr. Dorcas 
they were not quite so extravagantly 
hopeful. Mr. H. G. Dorcas was a tall, 
thin, black-haired, black-eyed and black- 
mustached young man in ministerial 
clothing, who looked astonishingly like 
Horace G. Daw, if any one of them had 
previously known that young gentleman. 

“T have been through your factory,” 
said Mr. Dorcas in a businesslike manner, 
“and all I find here of any value to me is 
your second-hand bottling machinery and 
vats and your second-hand office furniture. 
For those I am prepared to pay you a 
reasonable second-hand price; say, about 
fifteen thousand dollars.” 

It was young Corbin who put up the 
loudest protest. 

“Why, man, such an offer is prepos- 
terous! Besides the twenty-five thousand 
invested in the machinery, fixtures and 
other expenses, we have spent a hundred 
thousand dollars in advertising.’ 

Mr. Dorcas shrugged his shoulders. 

“What good will that do me?” he re- 
torted. ‘It’s wasted.” 

Deep silence followed. The stockholders 
knew that a hundred thousand had actu- 
ally been paid out for advertising which, 
of course, was now of no value whatever. 
Only Wallingford knew that, the contract 
not being completed, part of it could be 
rebated, though only a small part, but he 
was not saying anything. Temptation 
had caught up with Wallingford, had 
wrestled with him and overthrown him! 

“Yes,” admitted young Paley with a 
long, long sigh, “‘all that advertising money 
is wasted.”’ 

Young Corbin was figuring. 

“Mr. Dorcas,” said he, “if you will 
increase your offer by two thousand dollars 
I am inclined to accept it and get out of 
this muddle once and for all.” 

Mr. Dorcas himself figured very care- 
fully. 

“Tt is stretching a point with you,” said 
he, “but I'll give it to you. Understand, 
though, that is the last cent.’ 

“Tm not in favor of it,” declared 
Wallingford, thereby putting himself upon 
the proper side for future reference. ‘It 
leaves us with a net cash loss of one hun- 
dred and eight thousand dollars. I’m in 
favor of rigging up some other patent 
medicine and going right ahead with the 
business. A slight assessment on our 
stock, or an agreement to purchase, pro 
rata, among ourselves, a small amount of 
the treasury stock in order to raise about 
twenty-five thousand dollars more, will 
put us in shape to go ahead.” 

If he intended to encourage them he 
had gone the wrong way about it. They 
recoiled as one man from that thought. 
Young Corbin jumped to his feet. 

“You may count me out,’’ he declared. 

“Doctor Lazzier,” pleaded Wallingford, 
‘you are in favor of this course?”’ 

“By no means,” said he. ‘A lot of my 
friendsare ‘on,’ and some of my patients are 
laughing at me. I can’t afford it. Take 
this man’s offer. Wait just a minute.” 
He arose to his feet. “I'll make that a 
formal motion,” ‘and he did so. 

With no dissenting voice, except Wall- 
ingford’s, that motion was carried through, 
and Wallingford spread it upon the minute- 
books at once. Also a committee was 
appointed formally to close the business 
with Mr. Dorcas, and to transfer to that 
gentleman, at once, all the properties, 
rights and good-will of the company. 

“Gentlemen, I am very sorry,” said 
Wallingford, much crestfallen in appear- 
ance. “I still protest against giving up, 
but I blame myself for coaxing you into 
this unfortunate affair.” 

“Don’t mention it,” protested Doctor 
Lazzier, shaking hands with him. “You 
meant to do us a favor,” 
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They all agreed with the doctor, and 
young Corbin felt especially sorry for* 
Wallingford’s contrition. 

Immediately after the dispersal of the 
meeting Mr. Wallingford and ‘‘ Mr. Dorcas” 
shook hands ecstatically. 

“Blackie, you’re handier than a hollow 
cane in Drytown,” exulted Wallingford. 
““Here’s where I clean up. I own over one- 
third of this stock. I have invested only 
one cheap thousand dollars over and above 
my expenses since I got here, and I’ll get 
a third of this seventeen thousand right 
back again, so the company, up to date— 
and I own it all—stands me just a little 
less than what’s left of my winnings on that 
noble little horse Whipsaw. Just wait a 
minute till I send this off to the advertis- 
ing company,” and he wrote a lengthy 
telegram. 

After he sent away the telegram he 
remained at his desk a few moments, 
sketching on one of the proofs of a news- 
paper ‘“‘ad”’ and filling in the lower part. 

“Here,” said he to Blackie, “is the 
complete advertisement.”’ 

Blackie picked it up and glanced over it 
in approval. Taken altogether it read: 


LAUGH AT 
THAT WOOZY FEELING 


DRINK GINGEREE! 


IT PUTS THE GINGER IN YOU 
TEN CENTS AT ALL SODA FOUNTAINS 


“Within a week,” exulted Wallingford, 
“everybody in the Middle States will 
know all about Gingeree. Before that 
time I’ll have Gingeree invented, and the 
Gingeree Company organized for half a 
million dollars. I’ll put in the plant and 
the advertising at one hundred and fifty 
thousand, sell about twenty-five thousand 
dollars of treasury stock to start the busi- 
ness, then sell my hundred and fifty thou- 
sand and get out.” 

“You'll have to go out of town to sell 
your stock,’”’ observed Blackie. 

“Out of town!” repeated Wallingford. 
“T should say not! With the good intro- 
duction I have here? Not any. I’ll sell 
stock to Doctor Lazzier and young Corbin 
and young Paley and the rest of the bunch.” 

Blackie looked at his friend in gasping 
awe. 

“Great guns!” he exploded. “J. Rufus, 
if you have nerve enough even to figure on 
that stunt, I believe you can pull it off!” 

The door of the office opened and Mrs. 
Wallingford came in. 

“Blackie Daw!” she exclaimed. ‘And 
so you are in town and mixed up in Jim’s 
affairs! Jim, now I know you're not con- 
ducting a straight business!” 

Blackie only grinned, but Mr. Walling- 
ford was hurt. 

“You’re mistaken, Fannie,” said he. 
“Yousit right down there, and I’ll explain.” 

He did so. When Wallingford rejoined 
her in their rooms that evening she had 
had time to think it all over. She had 
found no arguments to combat Walling- 
ford’s statement of the case. She could 
not find words to overturn his words, and 
yet there was a flaw some place that she 
could not put her finger upon. Knowing 
this, then, and condoning it, was she not a 
part sharer in his guilt? Yes, and no. For 
a solid hour she searched her heart and she 
could find but one satisfactory answer. 
No matter what he had done in the past or 
would do in the future, she knew that she 
loved him, and whatever path his feet might 
tread, she knew that she would walk along 
with him. She had thought at first that 
she might guide his footsteps into better 
ways, but now she feared! She knew, too, 
that in remaining with him she must 
take him as he was. 

And so, when he came to her, she was 
ready with her customary kiss, in which 
there was no lack of warmth; nor wasthere 
in her eyes any troubled look. He was 
delighted to find her in this mood. 

“T guess you’ve thought it all over, 
Fannie,’”’ said he, ‘‘and can see that at 
least this one business deal is a dead 
straight game, just as any good business 
man would play it.” 

“Yes,”’ she reluctantly admitted. ‘I 
am afraid that business, even straight 
business, is sometimes conducted along 
such lines.” 

But down in her heart of hearts she knew 
better. 


Editor’s Note — This is the last of the series of 
stories by Mr. Chester, describing the early ex- 
tale of J. Rufus Wallingford. A new series 

y Mr. Chester will begin in an early number>of 
The Post. 


Those who are most particular. 
the correctness of every detail 
quick to recognize the superior sty 
and splendid wearing quality of 


CH ALLENGE ; i 


Brand | 


WATERPROOF 
COLLARS & CUFFS 


They combine extreme good taste and ff | 
{ 


Careful Dresses 
| 


durability in a greater degree than any other 
collar ever manufactured. 


Challenge Collars and Cuffs are made in all the latest, 
most up-to-date models, They have the perfect fit, 
dull finish and dressy look of the best linea collars-—ou 
new “‘ Slip-Easy’’ finish permits easy, correct adjust- 
ment of the tie. Challenge Collars and Cuffs are abso- 
lutely water-proof, never turn yellow, can be cleaned | 
with soap and water. You can’t tell them from linen. 

Sold by first class haberdashers everywhere. 
If your dealer does not carry Challenge Brand 
Collars and Cuffs, send us 25 cts., stating size 
and style of collar you desire, or 50 cts. per 
pair for cuffs, and we will see that you are sup- 
plied at once. Our new booklet gives valuable 
pointers about New York customs — what to 
wear and when to wearit. Letus send it to you. 


The Arlington Company, Dept. “A” | 


725-727 Broadway, New York i 
Boston, 65 Bedford St.; Philadelphia, 900 Chestnut St.; 
Chicago, 161 Market St.; San Francisco, 718 Mission 
St.; St. Louis, Mills Bldg.; Detroit, 117 Jefferson Ave.; 

Toronto, 58-64 Fraser Ave. : 


We are manufacturers of Baseball | 
\Uniforms and Sporting Goods and | 
ive all the dealer’s profit to the — 
aseball teams direct. Suits mad 
me according to league specification: 
$7 values for $5. 1 
Every Article Included: Cap, Shirt, 
Pants, Belt, Stockings and Lettering _ 
Send name and address. We will forward sam- — 
ples and measurement blanks. We send the suits — 
C.O.D., (no deposit required) with privilege of ex- 
amination—Could anything be fairer? Positively, — 
you.could not get such suits in your own town | 
for less than $7.00. We also make at $6,00 © 
suits equal to any $9,00 uniform in the market. a 
We make College Flags and | 
offer them at Special Prices 
We want an agent in every college to handle these 
goods. Send for special offer. 


CLARENCE E. MILLER, MANUFACTURER 
35 N. ilth Street, Philadelphia 


| i | il 


FREE— Our Illustrated Catalog No.119 — 
free for the asking, shows our complete 
line of Buggies, Road Wagons, Stanhopes, — 
Concords, Phaetons, Traps, Surreys, Car- _ 
riages, Pony Vehicles, Grocery Wagons, 
Laundry Wagons, Passenger and Farm | f 
Wagons, Busses, Harness and Saddles. 

—— WILBER H. MURRAY MFG. CO., Cincinnati, Ohio — 


Size %x ¥% in. 2 nickel 20c.; 2 gold plated 30¢. 
) ‘‘Daemo”’ Tie-Clamps, with two teeth, nickel 5c. 
~ gold plated 10c.each. ‘‘Daemo”’ Sock-Suppo! 
with three teeth, nickel, per pair, 10c. ; gold plated 20c. Neat, han 
comfortable. Snap on or off instantly, never slip, never let go, 
weaken and won’t rust, At dealers, or postpaid, receipt of p 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Money refunded if returned in 20 di 
Agents wanted. D.S. CLAMP 0O., Met. Bldg., New York ©: 
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HEN you drove a carriage the best solid carriage tire you could find 
| was the Kelly-Spningfield. Now that you drive an automobile, you 
will not find a better automobile tire than the Kelly-Springfield Pneumatic. 


j 
| Consolidated Rubber Tire Co. 
| 20Vesey St., New York,and Akron, Ohio 
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THIS PEERLESS GLOBE 


Is Yours 
READ THIS OFFER 


If you wish this magnificent, revolving, geo- 

graphical globe, a small reproduction of 
which is shown here, read this offer care- 
fully and act quickly. 


The globe is a perfect article of its kind, over 
three feet in circumference, with vari-colored maps. 
Its surface is highly finished and will wash like a 
pane of glass. The globe is staunchly mounted ona 
hardwood pedestal and is thoroughly good in every 

articular. It is sent free to anybody who remits 

2.50 at once for a year’s subscription to WORLD’s 
EVENTS, a magazine of superior merit and great popu- 
larity. WoRLp’s Events contains feature articles in 
each edition, which are of immediate significance. 
They describe the man whose personality is at the mo- 
ment of paramount interest, also the project which is the 
subject of world wide discussion, the problem which is 
pressing hard for instant solution. WoRLp’s Events records 
the triumphs of science, the movements of commerce, progress of 
education and religion. In short, this publication has become the best 
reflex of the world’s news and the world’s views and its subscribers 
are rapidly multiplying in numbers. 
W. T. Green, of the American Smelting and Refining Co., writes: 
“Twish to say that we are more than pleased with World's Events, 
and look forward to its arrival each month with eagerness. We would 
not be without it for twice the price of the subscription.” 
As for the Peerless Globe, which is offered to our yearly subscribers 
under terms named above, we are receiving daily many letters of 
extraordinary praise. A specimen follows: 
FRED’ K. L. CHAPMAN, Editor World's Events. 
Dear Sir: 

The 12-inch Peerless Globe which I have received ts the 
finest gift I have ever seen offered in connection with any 
periodical. I have never before owned a globe, for the reason 
that Ihave not cared to buy a cheap one and I have not seen 
the time when I cared to pay the price for a good one, This 
one meets all the conditions required by teachers, ministers, 
| Professional men or indeed by any one whose demands are exacting. The globe is beautiful, accurate and 
durable, I should think it cheap at $5.00, and do not see how you can afford so admirable a gift. Being 
| Somewhat suspicious of such offers and having seen so many articles that looked well in the advertisement 
| but were cheap and poor in reality, [am glad to send this unsolicited testimonial, 

I do not see how it will be possible for you to say too much about this globe, and Lhope you will send 
them to thousands who will appreciate them as much as I do. Sincerely yours, 

WM. E. BARTON, Pastor First Cong’l Church, Oak Park, Il. 

_ Bear in mind that the above globe is sent absolutely free to anybody remitting $2.50 for a yearly subscrip- 
tion to WorLpD’s EVENTS, the most popular magazine of its kind in existence. The globe is inclosed in a non- 
| breakable shipping case, very strong, but so light that the entire package weighs less than ten pounds. This 
/ Secures such a moderate shipping rate that the express charges are low, averaging about 40 cents within a 

radius of 500 miles. It is true that this is a wonderful offer, but if you are not delighted as well as surprised 
you may return the globe at our expense and your money will be refunded. 


'WORLD’S EVENTS COMPANY, 164 E. Ohio Street, CHICAGO 
CORRECT WEDDING RINGS 


Distinctive and exclusive. Made from hand hammered bullion 
1000 fine. Free Booklet on correct and incorrect Wedding Rings. 


Western Precious Metals Co., 909 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Branches: New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Phila- 


delphia, Detroit, Cincinnati and San Francisco. 


Books free. Rates reasonable. 
Highest references. Best serv- 
ices. PROCURE PAT- 
ENTS THAT PROTECT. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, Box 2476, Washington, D.C. 
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Weillsend one direct from our 
factory to your home— 


Free of Cost. 


We pay all expenses of shipment. 


Keep it for 20 Days 


Let your friends play on it 

and your local piano teacher. 

We will accept ther judg- 
ment of its merits. 


If the piano pleases you, we'll 
arrange an easy monthly payment 
plan with you—so easy that you'll 
never miss the money. 


UR pianos are the culmination of 40 years’ experience. We have been 
making them better and better every year. “They represent not only 
the highest development of the art of piano making, but possess certain rich 
and distinctive qualities of tone that place them away above the average high- 
grade piano. In style, workmanship, finish and durability they are not excelled. 


Does not the above offer tend to establish the truth of these claims? 


Could we afford to send a piano to you for 20 days /vee trial, if we did not feel confi- 
dent that the qualities of the instrument will appeal to you — that you will want to keep 
it because it is a better piano than any you have ever seen or heard? 


Our pianos cost from $100 to $200 less than any other high-grade instruments, because 
you pay but one profit—a reasonable profit above cost of manufacture. Dealers and 
agents are eliminated in our proposition. Let us send you the names of people 
in your vicinity who have bought one of our pianos. 

Ask them what they think of it. 


A Valuable Reference Book on Pianos Free. 


Tf you will send us at once your name and address, we 
will send you a beautifully illustrated book of 162 pages treat- 
ing of the history, construction and tonal characteristics of 
pianos. It teaches you how to judge the value of a piano, il- 
lustrates how all pianos are made. 


Wing & Son *sii7si6'Wer isin street” New York 


Wing & Son,370-376 W. 13th St. 
New York, N.Y. 
Please send me a copy af your 
tllustrvated book on Pianos. 
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OFFER 


Complete Set | 5 Just Sign and 
Sent to Your is 7 nk) Wi Mail the 
Home Coupon 
Free Now 
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ALF PRICE 


Sent for FREE Examination 
YOU KEEP ENTIRE WORK BY PAYING 50c DOWN ‘Gas 


BIG BOOK COMPANY FAILS! 


Here is the greatest opportunity ever offered our readers — an opportunity to secure at less than half price these 
fifteen beautifully bound volumes of the Library of Universal History, This is a brand new handsome edition, 
all printed from large new type, embellished with over 100 double page maps and plans, 700 full page illus- 
trations, many of which are in colors, and more than 5,000 pages of solid reading matter, beautifully written. 
The failure of the publishers, the Union Book Co. of |_ We want you to sit down in your own home and read these 
Chicago, enables us to make this offer. Hundreds of | books. Keep them for a week. Begin at the dawn of civilization 
sets of this splendid work have been sold for $60, but and thread the paths down to the hourin which you live. Andsee 
we now name you arock-bottom, bankrupt price of | #2 Passing the men and events as you would have seen them if you 
only 50 cents after examination in your own home | ™ Person had lived through all the ages that have passed. This 
and $2.00 a month for 14 months. ‘Only $28.50 for oplendie wor siould ue in every home. The crore pene pest 
s i : Ty eacn a vital lesson. 1ey a th anger nals along the path- 
this elegant jibrary : ba must close out the few way of progress. History Perel destiny: “The same ieee seers 
Ah eS sets quickly. he creditors are clamoring caused the downfall of the ‘* glory that was Greece and the grandeur 
or their money and they must be satisfied. There- | that was Rome” are at work in Americatoday. You should know 
fore this great half price bargain. them—your children should know them. Send the coupon and 
We don’t want you to buy this work until you give it a 


take advantage of this greatest offer ever made—this biggest 
thorough examination in your own home. We send you the | opportunity to puta great historical work into your home. 


books themselves — not misleading sample pages. You see with | The late Ex-President Cleveland said: ‘‘I am sure ia ° 
your own eyes just what the books are. You examine thein in the | this history will find an important place among the f 
privacy of yourown hoine. We pay the transportation charges. | publications intended to give wider familiarity Ss 
There is nothing for youto pay. Ifyoudon't want the work after the | with historical literature." f oo ™ ye 
examination is ended justlet usknow and we will tellyouhowtoship | _ Dr. Frank W.Gunsaulus, Pres’tof Armour i ECAC 
them back to us at ourexpense. We show you these books as will- | Institute of Technology, says :‘‘Itisa work SS wg” = 
ingly as we would show them to you if you came into our store. | ofrare genius. Itsthoughtisclearand vig- QVse oe 
oa 
Ri 


And we make it easier because we ship the books to your own home. ' orous, its English pure and elegant."’ 


° : 3 
SEND NO MONEY. This Coupon SOP 
e : G o 
Brings the Books to Your Home FREE 23% 224 38° Ar s&s" 
is all you need do. We don't want you to send any money. The books will be sent to oa es Soe ~ 
your hom2, transportation charges prepaid. We advise you to send the coupon today, ‘ Ry a us oF 
for certainly hundreds will take advantage of this extraordinary offer. Send now. 65 or ey et AO 
Remember, a free examination for a week—books returnable at our expense if you aa re, = ee 
do not wish to keep them. If you do wish to keep them pay only 50 cents down ‘Saae a. oe 
and then only $2a month forfourteen months. Send the coupon today. You ao co o oe 
should see these books anyway. aN we of ao, os : ‘ yw 
: eae as +. 240 Wabash Avenue oP > SEK te ay? “ 
American Underwriters’ Corporation p20:"1322 cntecce PSSST ot wh yo 
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| Paint Talks No. 3 | 
Fitting Paint to Condition 


I have spoken in two preceding talks 
of Exterior Painting and Interior Paint- 
ing. If you have compared the facts, you 
will be struck with two underlying truths: 
first, painting to be satisfactory must be 
done witha pigment which with the liquid 
element makes an elastic film (to prevent 
cracking and scaling): and, second, these 
paint ingredients must not be mixed 
together until the surface has been ex- 
amined and the right proportions to fit 
conditions decided upon. In fact, the 
Same job sometimes requires several dif- 
ferent variations of the paint. 

Pure White Lead mixed with pure linseed oil 
makes the oz/y paint which fully meets both these 
conditions. he Dutch Boy Painter is a guar- 
anty of satisfactory paint material. Our White 
Lead bears that trade-mark, Your dealer has it. 

Painting outfit, consisting of color schemes, 


specifications andan adulterant detectorfree. Ask 
for Painting Outfit P.” 


NATIONAL LEAD 
COMPANY 


An office in each of the 
following cities: 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Philadelphia [John 
T. Lewis & Bros. Co.], Pitts- 


Build up a Business of Your Own. 


You can work for us in odd moments and build 

up a business big enough to warrant devoting all 
your time to it. 
-. You don’t have to invest any money. All you 
have to do is to hustle. We will stand back of 
you—help you in every way. Then the amount 
of money you make depends on you. 


Weare the largest manufacturers of iron fence 


in the world. 
the least money. 
tory open. 

Our agents everywhere are making good money. One 
young man who took up this work in a town of 40,000 got 
53 orders in five weeks. He makes $40 to $50 each week. 

You may do as well—maybe better. Try it. 

Write for our book ‘‘ Experience,’’ telling what our agents 
are doing. Get our proposition. 


We make the best fence and for 
There is still some good terri- 


The latest, most useful 
quick selling novelty ever 
===, put out is our 


Set consists of steel knife and fork with polished wood 
handles, brass riveted, sliding each into the other, as 
shown, Every working man buys one at sight, Get it 
while it’s new. Write today for special proposition. 
D. THOMAS MFG. CO.,17 Barney Block, Dayton, O. 
a ee ee eNOS 


The West Philadelphia Hospital for Women 


offers a two years’ and three months’ course in general medi- 
cal and surgical nursing, including obstetrics, to women 
from 21 to 35 years of age. For any information, concerning 
compensation, etc,, address The Superintendent, 


West Philadelphia Hospital for Women, 4035 Parrish St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
MOTH-PROOF CEDAR “2** CLOSETS, 


Bureaus, etc., shipped prepaid. Knocked-Down, easy to fit in. 
Write for particulars and free sample Genuine Moth-Proof Southern 
Red Cedar. Give exact inside measurements. 


CEADHLE Yo, Dep't. P, High Point, N.C. 
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THE BANK 
MANAGER 


(Continued from Page 11) 


“What do you mean, anyway?” cried 
Randall, half-rising. 

“T thought the story would interest you. 
Sit down and peruse this document. It is 
merely a copy, so no useful purpose will 
be served if you should tear it up. Read it 
aloud, and I will explain anything you 
don’t understand.” 

The young man sat down and read the 
letter : 


To the Manager of the London and 
Tropical Bank, 
OLD BROAD STREET, 
hae Lonpon, E. C. 


In reply to yours of the 25th I beg 
to state that William Randall is 
cashier of this bank, and is, so far as 
I know, a capable and industrious 
young man. I see no reason why you 
should hesitate to open an account 
with him, and the fact that he has been 
my cashier for three years answers 
your question regarding his trust- 
worthiness, 

Yours most sincerely, 
JOHN MURDOCH. 


After reading this letter, Randall glared 
at Murdoch with wide open eyes, then 
stammered: 

““I—I never opened a bank account in 
London, nor authorized any one to ask 
for a reference.” 

“The manager of the London and 
Tropical will swear that you did,’”’ Murdoch 
assured him suavely. ‘‘Although two 
years have passed, he will doubtless 
remember both you and your account, for, 
from what my friend told me of his con- 
versations with the manager, that shrewd 
man was a trifle uneasy. You spun him 
a plausible yarn, however, about a rich 
uncle of yours, a cattle-dealer in Argentina, 
who died, leaving you forty thousand 
pounds’ worth of Argentine stock. You 
supported this statement by the exhibition 
of letters and documents, and wished to 
draw at once thirty thousand pounds, 
leaving this stock as security, but were 
forced to content yourself with twenty-five 
thousand. This amount you received in 
notes, and these notes you changed to 
gold at the Bank of England, which bulky 
treasure, weighing something like four 
hundred and forty pounds, you took away 
with you in a closed cab. I dare say the 
bank manager wrote to Argentina to 
verify your statements, but before a reply 
was possible you had closed your account 
with the London and Tropical, paying in 
gold, releasing and taking away your stock, 
and with that, of course, the interest of 
the manager in you and your account 
ceased. The Stock Exchange transactions 
were carried on through various brokers, 
and I am not sure that they can be traced, 
but, if tracing is possible, it will lead up 
every time to you.” 

During this recital Randall had risen to 
his feet, and stood rigid, with clenched 
fists on the end of the table. 

““You—you scoundrel! You thought to 
prove me the thief!”’ 

“Yes, if you ever attempted blackmail.” 

“There is certain to be a flaw somewhere 
in that string of lies.” 

“Tt is very likely, although I have used 
great care, and time and time again 
have examined each separate link in the 
chain.” 

“But you certainly possess the money. 
On cross-examination how could you ac- 
count for the fact that you are a million- 
aire?” 

“T cannot be called to account for it, 
because, if my private affairs are examined, 
it will be shown that, except in so far as 
the bettering of the bank’s position is 
concerned, I am poorer than I was two 
years ago.” 
ne Then where is the million you boasted 
(0) pags 

“é Ah! ” 

There was a moment’s pause, and once 
again the manager’s chin sunk to his 
chest. Randall, whose hand was trembling, 
slipped it into his pocket and withdrew 
the revolver, which he concealed behind 
his back, leaving his left fist resting on 
the table. 

“‘T did not boast; I stated,” said Mur- 
doch, raising his head. ‘It is none of your 
business where the million is, but I am so 
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In the Firearms World! | 


The New .25 Caliber 


ce 
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: The Colt, caliber .25 Automatic Pistol, weight 13 ounces, is only 414 inches long, 
and of flat, compact shape —just fits a man’s vest, or can be carried in a lady’s muff 
or hand bag. 
It has the effectiveness of larger pistols, without their bulk. 
Its metal-patched bullets, driven at high velocity b i 
i gh velocit: smokeless powder, will pene- 

trate four and one half % inch pine boards. oped ey ee 

Shoots as fast as the trigger is pulled; ej i 

1 ; ejects the empty shells and reloads automaticall 

for each shot. Shoots straight and. hits hard. a {ey Iv ED: : f 

Equipped with three separate devices, either of which positiy ly 
discharge. ot as 


A handy, reliable and practical pocket pL 
guarantee for Quality, Strength and Duy 
simplicity and rapidity of action. Perfect 
that fits the hand. F 


See One at. Your Dea 


or, why not send for our New Ca 
No.85, just out? i 


It describes guaranteed Colt 
matic Pistols in all 
sizes, adapted for all 


: 


COLT Arms are fully guaranteed 
for use with Smokeless and 
other powders in standard, fac- 
tory loaded ammunition. ; 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


GUARANTEED 


Auto Gloves 


Direct From the Factory in California 


We are originators of protective 
- gauntlet gloves for Autoists made with 
horse skin palms (finest in America) 
and California lamb skin backs and 
gauntlets (best in the world). We make 
the best gloves and the largest variety. 
This special offer is to introduce our California 
made gloves to consumers and dealers. 
Stitched with heavier silk, every seam perfect, 
all leather selected. We guarantee workman- 
ship and stock. If gloves rip send them 
back. If leather is defective we replace 
gloves. Order direct. Send dealer's 
name, Gray or tan palms, Black backs 
and gauntlets. Best ever sold for $3.00. 
Free delivery. Money back if not satisfied. 


SO. CALIFORNIA GLOVE Co. 
Hawthorne, California 


“I MADES128 


unnecessary.» Wi 
you how to make_ 
$10 a day. OU! 
| FREE to workers. © 


THOMAS MFG.Cl 
426 Home Bldg, 
Dayton, Ohio 


33%3% Profit for You 


That is what you make by selling our 
famous $1 self-honing “Carbonite” 
Razor Strop. We give a $1.50 Damascus 
Steel hollow-ground razor free with each 
hima Every strop and razor fully guaran- 
teed; every one exchangeable if not right. 

Many of ouragents are making $4 perday; somay 
you. Freeoutfit. Exclusiveterritory. Write soday. 


E B Home Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 


No Blizzards on Mild Soe ae pony Be 
OPENING 
FLATHEADGrenin« 


ACRES OF PARADISE — Mountain, 
1,425,00 Timber, open Valley, Pure Mountain 


Water, FRUIT LANDS, Abundant Rainfall. No irriga- 
tion needed. Prettiest country you ever saw; Lake Region; 
Mild; Non-Arid. This delightful spot heretofore withheld 
from settlement by Uncle Sam. Thousands of American 
citizens will get homesteads. ADVANCE IN- 
FORMATION, Descriptjve Book and Sectional Wall Map 
in colors, $1.00. This $ opens up as many opportunities 
as any you ever spent. Send to 

BOARD OF TRADE, 23 G St., Kalispell, Mont. 


and thousands of others to work 
him, Common school education sufficient. 
40,000 appointments yearly in Railway 
Mail, Postal, Customs, Internal Revenue, | 
and other branches of U. S. service, 
Philippines and Panama, Full particu- 
lars free concerning positions, salaries, 
examinations (held soon in every State), 
sample examination questions, etc. 


National Correspondence: Institute 
19-40 Second National Bank Building 
Washington, D. C. fa 


Mason, Fenwick & Lawr 
Est. 47 years. Box C, Washi 


P T D.C. Best references. Care 


work. Terms moderate. Booklet Free. Write 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers 


Tin Rollers 


“ W orld’s Standard” because: Serrated bristle tufts reach 
all the teeth; curved handle and long tuft to clean 
back teeth; hole in handle and hook to 


Pro-phy-lac-tic esses 
TOOTH BRUSH s3mvie prevent 


fusion; each brush in its yellow box in- Riau 
sures a clean brush. Three sizes; three . 

bristle textures; three styles of handles. 
Write for our free book, ‘Tooth Truths.” 


Always sold in 
the Yellow Box 


| 


ty 


1 THE HATS THAT STAY NEW 
F, A. MALLORY & SONS, Inc., 13 Astor Place, New York 


—— 


‘Ads on U.S. Stamps 


} Every time they mail a letter your advertising 
_ story goes before them. How would you like 
_ this? We can accomplish it for you, though 
~ Uncle Sam would object to your ad right on the 
stamp itself. We’ll place your advertisement on 
aneat little aluminum stamp box, so convenient 
it will find its way to any man’s vest pocket— 
so artistic any woman will gladly carry it—so 
convenient and durable they both will keep it 
for years. If you appreciate lasting advertising 
_ novelties, write for prices on stamp boxes, 
and for our complete catalog showing the 
AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE CARD 
INDEX, memo. books, etc. 


| Utica Aluminum and Novelty Works 
\ 2 333 Bleecker Street, Utica, N. Y. 


The 
Automatic 


Holder 


The chain winds up 
automatically and 
suspends glasses 
in safety when 
you are not 
using them. 


Eye- 
Glass 


Of: jewelers; 
opticians or. post 
paid direct from us. 


Send:for Free Sane 
ilustrated Booklet 


KETCHAM & McDOUGALL 
39 Maiden: Lane, New: York 


.55 Buys 


the Best 


! 140-Egg 


Incubator ever Made 


Our name on tt 
guarantees tt 


\ Est. 1832 


We ship | 


ses | 
st. DY ° ; 
Paul, Buk Freight Prepaid 


i, 


} falo, Kansas Double cases all over; best copper tank; 
_ City or Racine nursery, self-regulating. Best 140-chick 
hot-water Brooder, $4.50. Ordered together $11.50. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. No machines at any price are better. 
Write for book today or send price and save waiting. 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 77, Racine, Wis. 


PERNIN SHORTHAND 


| Makes Expert Stenographers 


| “Ttis the simplest, most legible and rapid shorthand in existence. 
It employs no shading, no positions, no hundreds of brain rack- 
ing rulesand exceptions, no thousands ofwordsignsto be mem- 
orized. Enroll with one of the highest grade stenographic 
| training schools in the United States. No failures. Textbook 
on approval. Write for free booklet No. 2. 


IL The PERNIN SHORTHAND INSTITUTE, Detroit 


| 


We Supply the U.S. 


Government 


1 Prices Cut in Half 


this season. Our large 
new 104-page Band in- 
strument catalog Sent 
FREE. Write to-day. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
172 E. 4th St., Cincinnati; or, 
326 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Splendid Chance to Obtain Agency 


torhigh grade patented specialty. Sells to business men, professional 
enand homes. No experience necessary. Samples free to workers. 


|SANITAX BRUSH COMPANY, 2331 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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anxious to arrange terms with you, and 
show you the hopelessness of your own 
position, that I will tell you. You spoke 
of the million drawing forty thousand 
pounds interest annually, but it draws no 
interest. I dare not set that money at 
work until you are out of my path, one 
way or another. All the Stock Exchange 
transactions were liquidated in gold, and 
the money is now in the shape of French 
louis, American eagles, English sovereigns, 
and German twenty-mark pieces. It rests 
in safe-deposit vaults in Paris, New York, 
London and Berlin. If I were compelled 
to fly to any of these countries I should 
find myself in possession of a quarter of a 
million, without the necessity of drawing 
a check or of being identified. But there 
will be no need for flight. There are only 
two options open to you: on the one hand, 
there is a sure and comfortable annuity for 
life; on the other, penal servitude. No 
sane man can hesitate for a moment over 
the choice.” 

“You talk of sanity. Are you so de- 
mented that you dare submit that cock- 
and-bull story to the scrutiny of a court of 
justice?” 

“Certainly not. 
such a thing.” 

“Then what’s the point of all this talk? 
Do you hope to frighten me with fiction?” 

“Oh, no. I may inform you that the 
chief of police and two of his men are in 
the room on the other side of the hall. 
A certain signal will bring them here on 
the instant—one of two signals, in fact. 
First a revolver shot; so, as I have no 
weapon, it rests entirely with you whether 
or not you call them. Second, if I should 
turn that knob’’—pointing to the electric 
light extinguisher beside the private-room 
door—‘‘the police would come in. For 
my own safety I shall make no attempt 
to reach the knob, so you had better 
sit down quietly and come to terms with 
me.” 

“You have not explained why you 
related that piece of fiction about the dead 
actor.” 

“T told you nothing but the truth. I 
said I would not put forward that story; 
for if the police come in I shall merely say 
you attempted blackmail, reciting to them 
exactly what you charged me with. The 
cock-and-bull story, as you call it, will not 
come out through any motion of mine. It 
will be discovered when the police, finding 
you started a bank account in London, 
make investigations. No one will be more 
surprised than I when that cock-and-bull 
story is laid before the public by the 
criminal authorities.” 

“You hypocritical villain!’”’ shouted 
Randall, trembling with anger. ‘“‘ You say 
I have two choices, but there is a third you 
hadn’t thought of. I shall first rid the 
world of such a ruffian. ’Tis self-defense. 
You’ve threatened me with prison, and 
I’ll take my chance that the truth comes 
out.” 

Randall whisked round his revolver, 
certain that the manager would make a 
dash for the electric knob. Murdoch, how- 
ever, sat apparently unconcerned, though 
watching alertly through his half-closed 
eyes every movement of his enemy. The 
moment Randall’s right arm began its 
sweep pitch darkness fell, all the more 
blinding because of the previous bright- 
ness. Six shots rang out in quick succes- 
sion, but the living target was immune 
beneath the table, making his way toward 
the outer door. Randall rushed toward 
the spot where his foe had been seated, and 
fell over a chair. The door burst open, 
and two bull’s-eye lanterns showed the 
assailant sprawling and swearing. He had 
thrown away the empty revolver and was 
reaching for the other when the police 
pounced, taking him at a complete dis- 
advantage. Just as the handcuffs clicked 
upon his wrists the chandelier was sud- 
denly turned full on, and the chief of police 
saw the bank manager standing beside the 
outer door, with his hand on the electric 
knob. 

“Are you hurt, sir?”’ asked the chief 
anxiously. 

“Not even a scratch, thank you,” 
Murdoch answered him, smiling, ‘‘although 
Iam much relieved by your promptness. I 
don’t think he shot to kill, but merely to 
frighten. Poor Randall seems to be a 
nervous wreck. Overwork, probably. I 
have been anxious about him for some 
time. I told you this morning that he 
suffered from strange delusions, making 
the most shocking charges against my 
honesty.” 


I shouldn’t think of 
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Several million use Pompeian Massage Cream. 


These unusual endorsements were sent to the 
Note: 


reproduce (exactly as written except the italics). 
these unusual endorsements. 


What Women Say: 


Pompeian Massage Cream has marvelous cleaning qualities. 
I have seen a woman go to her room /ooking haggard,weary 
and worn,and issue therefrom a shorttimeafter looking asz/she 
had discovered the bloom of youth,theskin wasso rosy, and the 
tired lines so much less observable. Mrs. , Detroit, Mich. 


Because I like to be cZews “‘ce// deep” I like Pompeian Mas- 
sage Cream, The first time I used it I was as startled as at 
my first Turkish bath. Mrs. , Everett, Mass. 

Pompeian Massage Cream certainly works wonders for one 
who uses it perseveringly. I have fairly scoured my skin with 
soap and water, then after using Pompeian Cream was able to 
rub off what looked like dirt, It gives one a sense of /resh- 
ness and cleanliness unequalled by anything I have ever used. 

Mrs. , Bristol, R.I. 


I have used Pompeian Massage Cream with gratifying results. 
T know it will remove all facial blemishes, smooth out all lines 
andwrinkles,and zs azadbsolutely necessary article onthetotlet 
table of any refined woman. Mrs. , Columbia, Tenn. 


I went out with my sister one morning and saw one whole side 
of a front window of a drug store decorated with nothing but 
Pompeian Massage Cream. We purchased asupply. She writes 
to know if I am still growing young, which, of course, I am. 
Lt is one of the luxuries of my life. It goes so far as to make 
me feel at peace with all the world. Mrs. , Orwell, N.Y. 

Ihave used Pompeian Massage Cream for three or four 
years and could write volumes on its excellent qualities — 
space, however, forbids. Miss , Detroit, Mich. 

Pompeian Massage Cream eaves the skin soft, cool, and 
velvety, My husband uses it always after shaving. We 
began its use through advertisements in Good Housekeeping. 

firs. , Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Pompeidan Massage Cream is excellent for the skin, giving 
ita soft, healthy look. Miss , Masonville, Canada. 

We have used and like Pompeian Massage Cream. It is an 
excellent article and does not need the use of powder after 
tts use, Mrs, » Omaha, Neb. 


You have been hearing about Pompeian 
for years. You know it is unequalled for 
imparting a clear, clean, fresh, unwrinkled 
skin. You know it is the most popular 
face cream made, 10,000 jars being sold 
dailytomenand women. You have meant 
to try Pompeian. This is your chance to 
discover what a vast difference there is be- 
tween an ordinary ‘‘cold’’ cream and a 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co. 


ead These 


Letters! 


Revealing How Pompeian Face Cream 


Makes People Good-Looking 


They are certainly enthusiastic about it. 


**Good Housekeeping ’’ Magazine. 

discriminating class of readers, wished to find out what its subscribers thought of products advertised in its pages. 
That Pompeian Massage Cream stands high in their estimation is evident from the few of the many letters we have space to 
Obviously, we are not at liberty to give the names of the writers of 
However, names and addresses sent on request. 


WeOROPS OF PLAIN WATER 
HE QUANTITY TO BE USED AFTER 
T FROM THE JAR ; 

PUT MOISTURE IN THE Jaa. 


Send for a Sample Jar 
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Read and see for yourself. 


This publication, noted for its 


What the Men Say: 


We have used Pompeian Massage Cream in our family for 
some time, and all are equally pleased with its beneficial effects. 
My son who is just beginning to shave, was greatly troubled 
with his face until some friend recommended him to try 
Pompeian Massage Cream after shaving, and the trouble 
disappeared entirely after its use and has not returned. My 
young daughter has been troubled with freckles for some time, 
but since using the cream they are hardly to be noticed. 

Mr. ,» Denver, Col. 

The skin feels delightfully refreshed after the use of 
Pompeian Massage Cream, and looks clean and healthy. 
A 50c jar lasts a long time. Mr. , Denver, Col. 


I am approaching forty-eight years of age, and it is a diffi- 
cult matter to convince any of my customers or friends who do 
not know my age that I am that old. They guess my age at 
not more than thirty-five. And | attribute my youthful appear- 
ance to the use of ‘‘ Pompeian Massage,’’ and one massage a 
week does the business, and the massage treatment enables me 
to shave once a day, whereas, before 1 began using the mas- 
sage, three shaves a week was all my face would stand for. If 
this unsolicited testimonial of the merits of Pompeian Massage 
will avail you anything for publication I authorize you to use it. 

W. H. Hoffman, Cincinnati, O. 

I find your cream to be very good after a shave. It makes 
the face feel better and does away with the stingttig, tlichy 
Jeeling. 1 have procured a couple of bottles. 

W. A. McNeil, Richmond, Va. 

I state with pleasure that / Aave been using your massage 
cream a very long time, and heartily recommend it to all, 
as I think it is the best made and the best ever will be made. 
I think a gentleman's cabinet is not complete without it. 
It is very refreshing and healing, especially when a man 
shaves. It instantly relieves that sore and itchy feeling. Iam 
more than pleased with it. 

Chas. J. Hromatka, Allegheny, Pa. 

Note: Last 3 endorsements taken from the hundreds of un- 
solicited ones on file in our office. 


STURE 18 DESIRED 


scientifically made Massage Cream like 
Pompeian. No grease to grow hair; no 
stickiness in Pompeian. For sale by all 
dealers, in 50c and $1 sizes. A 16-page 
booklet on the care of the face sent with 
each quarter-ounce sample jar. Please 
use the coupon below and enclose 10 cents 
in silver or stamps (U.S. only) to cover 
cost of postage and packing. Address 


| 49 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 


Gentlemen: 
closed find 10c, 


and packing. 


book 


HSTER@o U.S.Py p= Name rans Ss 


Address_ 


Pompeian 
Mfg. Co. 
49 Prospect St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


cover cost of postage 
Please 
send me one copy of your 
famous illustrated massage 
and a special sample 
jar of Pompeian Massage Cream. 


Hirst, the sound prin: 
ciples of typewriter 
construction which gave 
world-wide appreciation 


the 


mithPremier 


NY 


er Ra eerNe ROTTER 


And INOW, these same 
Original features plus 
every improvement 
that twenty years of 
thought and’ study 
could suggest. 

other features 


Interchangeable 
Platens.e Carriages | 


Decne nce 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co.,Inc., 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Write for This Book on 
This Full 18-20-Horse 
Power Car That Always 


Goes the Route 


Not ‘fan engine in a 
buggy ’’ but built up from 
highest type Chassis carry- 
ing powerful water-cooled 
motor. Speed 1 to 30miles, 
Goes 25 miles on one gal. 
gasoline, 


The laviieble Schacht 


Handsome lines and finish — Regular auto appearance— 
High wheel style best for all roads—sand, mud and moun- 
tain climbing. Economy of first cost and long life dura- 
bility. Quick control from steering wheel — Friction drive— 
Double chain to each rear wheel — Absolutely gearless and 
clutchless — Puncture proof Goodrich solid rubber tires — 
Timken Roller Bearings—Sheblar carburetor, etc. All of 
highest quality. Write for price — free books as prospective 
buyer or special offer to agents. : 


THE SCHACHT MFG. C0., 2726 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


A Garden of Roses for Less Than 4 
You Would Pay for One Bouquet 


Try having your own 
Rose Garden this sum- 
mer. It pays! 

Less than the price of 
a single florist’s bouquet 
will provide the plants. 

A little pleasure-giving 
and health-producing 
work will do the rest. 

And how proud you'll 
be when your neighbors 
admire your garden ! 

We tell you how, from 
} long experience, in‘*‘ The 
Garden of Delight.’* 

This book is free to ail 
who write before the lim- 
ited edition is gone. We 
await your letter. 


4 HELLER BROS. 
912 Main St. 
Ind. 


4 New Castle, 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


** Any one who knows you, Mr. Murdoch, 
will pay little attention to slanders on your 
character,” said the chief. ‘‘Still, it bears 
an ugly look when a young man seeks an 
interview with you, and comes armed. It 
is evident he intended mischief from the 
first. That signifies premeditation, and 
not impulse.”’ 

“Ah, permit me to explain. The two 
revolvers are mine, not his. One belongs 
to this drawer, the other to the cashier’s 
desk. You may think me reckless, but I 
gave them to him. He appeared beside 
himself with fear that I should attack him, 
so I showed him there were no weapons in 
the bank except those two pistols, and in 
order to soothe him I placed them in his 
charge.” 

“Forgetting they were loaded?” 

““No. I was never in any danger, but I 
resolved to learn how far he would go. A 
man in his condition cannot shoot straight. 
His hands were trembling all the time we 
talked. But I feel certain that a month at 
the seaside will set him right again. It 
is his misfortune, poor chap, that, even 
though he recovers, [I can never risk placing 
him in a responsible position again. Now, 
Chief, here are pens, ink and paper. Would 
you sit down and take his deposition? He 
made some very serious allegations against 
me.” 

The chief drew up a chair to the table 
and prepared to write, looking across at 
his prisoner. William Randall’s face was 
ghastly pale. The cold grip of the hand- 
cuffs on his wrists seemed to have frozen 
his blood. 

“Formulate your charge, Randall. The 
chief will take down what you say.” The 
manager spoke encouragingly, as one does 
to an invalid. 

The cashier made no reply. 

“You remember I advised you to go to 
the chief of police in the first place.” (A 
pause, in which there was silence.) ‘‘ Don’t 
you?” 

“Yes, I remember,’ 
at last. 

“Very well; repeat what you said,” or- 
dered the manager. 

“T have no charge to make against you, 
Mr. Murdoch.” 

“Oh yes, you have. 

ee INOE 

rene speculated with them in London.” 

“e (eyed 

“You mentioned a date. That is what 
I am anxious to get fixed in writing, and 
before witnesses.” 

“‘Tf there is no charge there can be no 
date.”’ 

“Ah, I am sorry, because I can easily 
prove that during the time the speculation 
was alleged to be going on I never visited 
London, nor for three months after. I 
was too busy here in the bank. You may 
recollect the panic of two years ago, 
Chief ?”’ 

“Yes,” replied the chief, ‘‘and we were 
all very proud that the bank pulied 
through.” 

“We pulled through, but my nose was 
kept to the grindstone for several months, 
never once giving me a chance to leave 
Chelsingham. Well, Chief, what are we 
to do with our prisoner?” 

“Will you appear against him, Mr. 
Murdoch?” 

“Tf I do it will be merely to state what 
I have said to you: that the man is tem- 
porarily irresponsible.”’ 

“You make no charge against him?” 

<Ohy 003,” 

“Then I don’t see how, without a charge, 
we can hold him.” 

“‘T will be responsible for his future 
conduct if you let him go. The bank 
has always been rather open-handed with 
employees who break down in its service, 
so I shall make a proposal to the directors 
at the next meeting which will very likely 
be adopted.” 

“Take off the handcuffs,” said the chief 
to his men, and as they obeyed this com- 
mand the chief said, aside, to the bank 
manager: 

“Tf all men were as honest and as gener- 
ous as you, Mr. Murdoch, this would be a 
better world than it is.” 

The manager laughed. 

““May I encourage that opinion by 
begging you to accept these two ten-pound 
notes with which to recompense the 
officers for their long vigil and alert 
assistance? They will, of course, say 
nothing about tonight’s work to any one. 
So far as integrity goes, none of us is so 
honest that we may look for Elijah’s 
chariot of fire.” 


, 


answered Randall 


I stole the bonds.”’ 


owners 

of cylinder 

machines, of 

every make— 
Columbia and others: 


Columbia Indestructible 


Cylinder Records fit any 

machine, and last forever. 

They won’t break, no matter how 
roughly they are used; they won’t 
wear out, no matter how long they are 


played. 


Moreover, their tone is far purer, 
clearer and more brilliant than that of any other cylinder record made, 

Ask your dealer to play one for you, using the special Extra-Tension reproducer. 
dealer does not carry Columbia Indestructible Cylinder Records, send us 35 cents an 


If your 
we 


will send you a sample record by return mail, postage paid—with a catalog. 


.COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, GEN’L, Dept. A 2, Tribune Building, New York. 


BRANCHES: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Boston, 

Philadelphia, New Orleans, Washington, London. 

HEADQUARTERS FOR CANADA: 40 Melinda St., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Boom Your Trade With 


STATESMAN 


. Weatherproof Signs 


Tack on trees, barns, any- 
where. Our “wax process” makes 
them proof against weather ex- 
posure for 2 to5 years. Cost'75% 

less than wood or metal. Printed 
on heavy board in any combination 

of fast colors, any size, and shipped 

Sreight prepaid. 

Only signs possible to hang on wire fences 

because of our exclusive fence clasps. 

H = tatesm i 
Pulling Advertisements $22", S¢s 
and are the most economical and effective way to advertise. 
We furnish phrases if desired. Write on your letter head for 
samples, prices and full information. A trial 1,000 will help 
abolish dull trade. Ask for booklet, ‘‘ Do you believe in signs?” 

HIGH CLASS SALESMEN WANTED. 


THE STATESMAN CO., 23 Jefferson Ave., Marshall, Mich. 


WHY NOT BEAN AR 


Our graduates are filling High Salaried 
Positions, Good artists 


EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 


and upwards, in easy fascinating work. Our 
courses of Personal Home Instruction by cor- 
respondence, are complete, practical. Eleven years’ suc- 
cessful teaching. Expert instructors. We help graduates 
to positions. Write for Handsome Art Book, Free. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Founded 1898) 
N. 46 Gallery Fine Arts, Battle Creek, Mich. 


e Wouldn’t you like to know 

re pecimens what the ores look like from 

which we get our gold, 

silver, copper, lead, tin, zinc, nickel, iron, graphite 

and sulphur? These 10 specimens boxed, and labeled, sent 
postpaid 50 cts. Single specimens 10 cts. (no stamps). 


G. B. McLAUGHLIN, Civ. Eng., SHARPSVILLE, PA, 


j for the most expert play. 


| THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 


$1 DOWN puts into your home any table worth from $6 to $15. $2 a month pays balance. 
Higher priced Tables on correspondingly easy terms. We supply all cues, balls, ete., free. 


Become an Expert at Home 


It may be set on your dining-room or library table, or mounted on 
legs or stand. When not in use if may be set aside out of the way. F 


NO RED TAPE—On receipt of first instalment we will ship Table. Play on it one week. 
If unsatisfactory return it, and we will refund money. 


Dealers in all principal cities. 
Dealers Wanted — Exclusive selling rights given where 
we are not properly represented. Jobbers Wanted—Ex- 
clusive Columbia jobbing rights open in choice territory. 


e a 
Earning Money — 
Any one—man, woman, boy, girl—can 
do it and no experience is necessary. 


SATURDAY EVENING Post have made it 
sure. 


All you need is faith in yourself. 
If you think you’re going to 
amount to something, write to. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 


NINVESTMENTS 


If your money yields less i 
than 6%, you should write for book- | 
let £ and descriptive list of our first — 
farm mortgages. ES 


E. J. LANDER & COMPANY 
GRAND FORKS, N.D. 


s \ K /. for irrigating fields, for usein 4 
Running ater the house and at the barn, 
can be had at small ex- Js Fs 
Dense by inctaliing a Niagara Hydraulic Ram 

Write for illustrated catalogue A D and estimate, 
We furnish Caldwell Tanks and Towers. 


NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE CO., _ 
140 Nassau St., New York. Factory: Chester, Pa. 


S and P ART LN 
Entertainments ‘ z —— 
Catalog of thousands sent 


FREE! FREE! FRE! J 
Address SAM’L FRENCH, 33 W. 22d Street, New York — 


$1 Down 


BURROWES BILLIARD & POOLTABLE 


The Burrowes Home Billiard and Pool Table is 
a scientifically built Combination Table,adapted 


Write to-day for catalog. 


THE LApvIES’ HomME JOURNAL and THE |} 


and get your start now. ae 


ila 


A pupil of The W. Martin Johnson School of Art 
at work in her own home. 


This school offers the best instruction 
In drawing, painting, general illustration and decorative 
‘designing for all purposes to be had in this country. 


The courses have been prepared by the most 


celebrated artists in America. The lessons and 
criticisms are sent by mail to the students. More 
can be accomplished in a shorter time and at less 
cost in your own home by this method of teaching 
than can be had in any New York or Paris 
academy or studio. 

Send for illustrated booklet containing repro- 
ductions in color by William M. Chase, Howard 
Chandler Christy and others. 

W. Martin Johnson, formerly Art Director of 
THE LapigEs’ HoME JourNnaL, is President of 


THE W. MARTIN JOHNSON SCHOOL OF ART 


Number 5 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


of great interest to 


Every Prospective Mother 


Something new—only scientific garment of 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with ‘‘fine form’’ and elegant ap- 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society. 
—Always drapes evenly in front and back —no 
bulkiness —no draw-strings — no lacing —no ripping 
or basting— Can be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 
Free Send for our Fine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form 

; Maternity Skirt’’—It's FREE to every woman 

|] writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
f tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free Trial, 
‘| When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
} Supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
|] selection of material and style, and we will make the gar- 
ment toyourorder. When you get it, wearitten days, / 
and if you don’t find it exactly as represented, 
send it back and we will cheerfully refund every 
cent paid. Other Skirts—If not in need of a 
maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W dress 
and walking skirts will positively please you— 
same guarantee.— Illustrated book free. Which 
book shall we send? Write to-day to 


Beyer & Williams Co.,Dept.28, Buffalo, N.Y. 


NIE OL 
SNE 


The Saxonia lights same as 
any lamp and produces gas 
2 off the top of the wick, a fine 
== white light. 
Burns 1-3 oil of ordinary lamp; gives 
three times light. 1-5 cost of gas, 1-10 
cost of electricity. Pays for itself. 
Imported chimneyand mantle of extra 
strength with burner complete for $3, 
express paid. Money refunded if 
not as represented. Booklet free. 
Agents Wanted. 
U.S. A.Lighting Co. 
259 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 
Refer to Banks of the city, 


A New Idea 


b 


in Dump-Wagons 
.This box placed on the gear that you now have, will 
lve you a dump- wagon, at one-third the usual price. It 


will dump the load instantly or spread it. Entire foot 
/0peration, Have made three shipments for use along 
the Panama Canal. Write for prices and catalog. 
ETT MFG.CO.,66 LakeSt.,Newark,New York 
Arizona Ruby 


To Introduce Our FREE 


Genuine Imported ————— 


. ° 
Mexican Diamonds 
| We will send you FREE a Genuine Arizona Ruby in the rough, 
\with illustrated catalogue of GENUINE MEXICAN DIAMONDS 
er Gems. Mexican Diamonds exactly resemble finest 
genuine blue-white diamonds, stand acid tests, are cut by experts, 
and yet we sell at 1-40th the cost. Only gem of its kind guaran- 


errnently. brilliant. 
_ SPECIAL OFFER. For 50c deposit as guarantee of good 


aith, we send on approval, registered, either %4 or 1 carat Mexican 
ae at special price. Money back ifdesired. Agents wanted. 
tite today. Catalogue FREE. 


a ea a Si I 
is. Combinatio J 
olling ci 


Rolling Pin. Nine articles combined. Lightning Seller. Sample 
tee. FORSHEE MFG. CO., Box 302, Dayton, O. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


THE CONFESSIONS 
OF A CON MAN 


(Continued from Page 17) 


The circus was placarded for about twenty 
miles. That, 1 figured, was the danger- 
belt; if I could get away from our paper 
the trick was half turned. By the time 
the sun was high we had passed the last 
poster. 

The day came off terribly hot. We were 
on a hard macadam road, and Minnie 
couldn’t find a handful of dust to blow the 
flies off herself. She began to get irritated, 
but still I jabbed her on. Jakey gave me 
no help—he hadn’t any stomach for ele- 
phants. She took to stopping and lifting 
her feet to show that her toes were sore. 
But I prodded away at her, trying to make 
all the distance that I could. 

Just when I began to wonder if I hadn’t 
better give her a little rest for breakfast, 
Minnie looked over into a field and saw a 
duck pond. She turned and charged -for it 
straight through two lines of snake fence, 
with me hanging by the hook to her ear. 
When we reached the water’s edge I 
dropped her. She kept straight on to the 
middle of the pond, had a bath and a 
drink, and stood there, weaving. The 
farmer came along and collected seven 
dollars for the fence. It wasn’t worth 
seventy cents, but we couldn’t afford to 
dispute it with him. I made him throw in 
a half-bale of hay. I put that out on the 
bank and tossed it temptingly before 
Minnie. She cocked her little eye at it; 
but she saw through my steer and remained 
planted in the center of the pond. I 
mounted the elephant pony and tried to 
urge him into the water. He knew ele- 
phants and their ways better than I; when- 
ever he got to the brink he’d shy and 
refuse to go a step. 

Jakey sat on the fence and asked me why 
I didn’t go in for her on foot. That was 
just like him. I cussed him; but I took off 
my shoes and tried it. Minnie waited 
until I had waded out to my hips; then 
she sucked up a trunkful of water and let 
me have it square in the face. It was like 
standing up to a fire hose. I waded out 
again, and again she doused me. I came 
out spluttering and told Jakey that it was 
his turn. He took a pole, and stood on 
the edge of the pond, and poked at her. 
Minnie wheeled and doused him, too. It 
became plain that Minnie didn’t propose 
to move until she got good and ready. 

So we bought some provisions of the 
farmer, established watches, and had a 
little sleep in our wet clothes. Minnie, 
standing up and weaving, elephant fashion, 
had a nap on her own account. 


The Circus That Disappeared 


Late in the afternoon, when it had cooled 
off, and she had soaked the soreness out 
of her feet, Minnie just naturally walked 
out and stood by the gap of the fence and 
waited to be driven on. We gave her 
some hay, and resumed the march. I 
guess she had better sense than Jakey and 
I. Probably if we had kept on driving her 
at that pace we would have killed her. 

For five days and nights we drove 
Minnie toward Baltimore, making as much 
of the distance as we could by night. We 
told the farmers that we were circus men 
with a performing elephant act, going 
down to join our show at Baltimore. I 
found from them just how to avoid the 
towns, making the excuse that she scared 
the horses. 

We reached Baltimore without so much 
as a word from the lawyers. From there 
we shipped the whole outfit C. O. D. to 
Philadelphia, and sold out to the horse- 
trader for twenty-five hundred dollars. 
Minnie alone was worth three thousand 
dollars, but we had to take what we could 
get. In later years Jakey threw me down 
hard, and I might have foreseen it from 
the way he acted on that trip. Why, when 
we made our divvy he kicked on sending 
one hundred dollars to the sheriff! 

I guess that was the longest circus 
parade on record—except one. An old- 
time circus man named O’Brien once had 
his show attached in a town of Maryland, 
just over the border from Pennsylvania. 
It was tied up completely; but he was nice 
and cordial about it. He told the lawyers 
that he would go right on with the per- 
formance, making as much money for them 
as he could until they sent some one else 
to take charge. When time came to get out 
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This is no ordinary advertisement. It deals with 
a household invention that lifts from the shoulders ON 
of women a burden they’ve borne for centuries. gy? 
The simple facts are so astonishing as to seem 
almost incredible. We bring to your attention the 1900 MOTOR 
WASHER. A washer that can be operated either by electricity 
or water power. A machine that actually does away with the 
work and worry of wash-day! Cuts the cost of doing a wash- 
ing to the insignificant sum of 2 cents a week. Practically 
eliminates expense! Shortens ¢ime to MINUTES, instead of 
Hours! 

And all this wonderful economy and convenience brought 
about by a machine so simple that a mere child can run it as 
well as a grown person. 

These are sweeping statements, but we are prepared to 
prove them—and we pay for the privilege of doing so. 


Washes in Two to Six __ 
Minutes! : 


We meanit. Seeing is believing. It seldom takes § 
longer than f¢wo minutes. ever longer than sza/ } 
And the clock will verify our claim. If, after you’ve 
tried the Washer free for thirty days, you don’t care 
to keep it, we will take tt back. You will not be 
bothered by “please-keep-it”’ letters. That’s not our 
way of doing business. 


Does Both the Washing and Wringing 
A Fine Wringer Furnished Free 


The Motor Washer operates the Wringer, too. 
No crank to turn—no handle. The Wringer works 
itself, just as the Washer does. Cog wheels cased 
in steel to prevent danger of soiling clothes or mash- 
ing the fingers. The Wringer comes FREE with 
every 1900 Motor Washer. 


The 1900 Motor Washer 


(Either Electric Motor or Water Power Motor) 


Sent Anywhere On 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


' To Any Responsible Reader of The Saturday Evening Post 


Not an Experiment! 
Thousands in Use 


2) 


The 1900 Motor Washer 


Run by Electricity 


Just because our claims seem 
most too good to be true, we go 
the limit to prove them. Any re- 
sponsible man or woman, anywhere, 
can get a 1900 Motor Washer on 30 
days’ free trial—just by asking for 
zt/ We welcome the opportunity 
to ship out these washers for ac- 
tual test in the home. Get one— 
FREE of expense or obligation to 
buy. Let it do four big washings. 
Wash your heavy blankets, coun- 
terpanes, sheets, table linen, lace 
curtains, underwear, lingerie, fine 
laces. It will wash them as clean 
and spotless as soap and water can 
make them. Better than can be 
done dy hand. No wear on clothes 
as in the “‘ washboard way.” And 
This Washing the washer will not injure the most 
Machinoltean j : eorceke fabrics — for it cleanses by 

: : 1olding clothes s#z/7 while the 
also be run Fi] motion of the tub drives the soapy 
with Gasoline water over and under and through 
Engine Power them. You don’t need to touch it 
while it is doing its work. 


Which Book shall we Send, —“ Electric” or “Water Power” ? 


The Motor Washer Book tells the whole story, with pictures to make things plain. How 
either electric power or water power is harnessed to the most perfect washing machine ever 
invented. Wash-day worries take wings when the 1900 Motor Washer enters a home. You 
need it in your home, Why not have it? In simple justice to yourself you should at least 
give the machine a trial. Please do this at our expense. Check off, in coupon below, either 
‘Electric Motor Washer Book”? or ‘‘ Water Motor Washer Book.?’ 

Address the 1900 Washer Co., 3282 Henry St., Binghamton, N. Y.; or, if you live in Canada 
address the Canadian 1900 Washer Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 


1900 Motor Washer 
Run by 


Water Power 


The 1900 Washer Co., 3282 Henry St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
or Canadian 1900 Washer Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada 
Gentlemen :—Please send Free Motor Washer Book I have checked below, to 


Name 


Town 


Electric Motor Washer Book [Sy 


State. 
Water Motor Washer Book [ | 
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On the Trail of the Ghost 


By VANCE THOMPSON 


This is the most extraordinary se- 
ries on psychic research ever printed 
ina magazine. Hundreds of authors, 
some of them fiction writers, have 
prepared slipshod, hastily written 
articles, more or less vague, incor- 
rect, incoherent and untrustworthy. 
Hampton’s special writers have been 
studying this subject both in this 
country and abroad for a year, inter- 
viewing the most celebrated European 
savants, and experimentalists, attend- 
ing seances and making photographs 
by new special processes, 

Here for the first time you will get 
a definite, concise and all-embracing 
series of authentic articles upon the 
whole matter of ghostland and human 
communication therewith. If you 
miss this series you miss the most start- 
ling documents that the last score of 
years have seen in the magazine world. 


HAMPTON’S 


MAGAZINE 
March— On Sale Now 


Twenty other great features in this great 
newmagazine. Special Articles by Admiral 
Evans, Capt. Fritz Duquesne, Herbert N. 
Casson, Eugene P. Lyle, Jr., and others. 
kex Beach’s new serial. Short Stories by 
Mary R. S. Andrews, Josephine Daskam 
Bacon, Charles Battell Loomis, Arthur 
Morrison, Earl Derr Bigger, and others. 
Buy it today — any live newsdealer. 


15 Cents. 


Sample copy (of January or February) free for a two- 
cent stamp. Hampton’s Magazine, New York. 


is made not to mar. 

It does not crack, 
peel or chip off, nor 
will heavy furniture 
damage it. It is water- 
prooftoo, ‘61 istough 


and elastic; preserves 
the floor and has a last- 
ing, brilliant luster. It 


Write for Free Sample Panel 
finished with ‘‘61’’—test it with 
a hammer, stamp on it— you may 
dent the wood but you can’t crack 
or peel this varnish. 
Finishing Booklet. 


PRATT & LAMBERT-ING. 
Varnish Makers 60 Years 


83 Tonawanda St., Buffalo,N. Y. 
Factories in 7 Cities 


Send for Floor 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


the parade he went from wagon to wagon, 
saying to the boys: 

““Now get everything out and make as 
fine a showing as we can; we want to help 
these people.” The lawyers stood around 
and approved of his gameness. The boys 
got pretty nearly everything except the 
tents and the seats in that parade. The 
steerer stayed behind and entertained 
the lawyers in the big tent. When the 
parade had got to the end of the main street 
it kept right on—over the bridge into Penn- 
sylvania. The last wagon was safe out of 
Maryland before the lawyers’ woke up. 
O’Brien couldn’t show in Pennsylvania 
because he had left his tents behind; and 
O’Brien’s parade traveled one hundred and 
thirty miles into Philadelphia. 

That winter I did my only turn with the 
poolrooms. The game was the one from 
which wire tapping has been developed. 
The racing returns to the West used all to 
come through New York. Our gang had 
corrupted a New York operator. He was 
to hold back the winning flash from the 
Western poolrooms, and indicate, by a 
series of signals in the preliminary news, 
just what that winner was. One of the 
signals will stand as an example for the 
rest. Suppose the word came: ‘‘Scotch 
Plaid is kicking at the post.”’ It meant that 
the horse two numbers down from Scotch 
Plaid on the official list, Visalia, we’ll say, 
had won. After an interval long enough 
for us to get down bets, the real flash 
would come—‘‘ Visalia Wins.” 

The scheme was hatched in Omaha. 
The members of the gang were too well 
known as grafters to do the playing them- 
selves. They took up with a young real- 
estate man named Singleterry who had 


| been a regular poolroom player, and sent 


him down to Kansas City. I was kept to 
work Omaha. By putting up an imperson- 
ation of a gambler who is waiting for the 
latest odds before making his bet, and by 
avoiding the mistake of playing too high, 
I got away with my end of it for two days. 
But Singleterry botched it. The first day 
he played, a tento oneshot won. Herushed 
up, all excitement, and bet two hundred 
dollars. His manner and the size of his 
winning attracted attention. When, a day 
or two later, he tried to put up a thousand 
on a fifteen to one shot, they refused the 
money and started an investigation. Be- 
fore it was finished a good many Western 
Union employees lost their jobs. 

Of course you know that wire tapping, 
as Larry Summerfield and others practice 
it, is only the reverse English on that game. 
You can’t corrupt the Western Union em- 
ployees any more. But the grafters per- 
suade the sucker that they have done so, 
take him to a fake poolroom which they 
have fitted up themselves, make a ‘‘mis- 
take”’ in the returns, get his wad, and have 
the place pulled by phony detectives in 
order to lose him. I don’t fancy that 
game. ‘Too many people are in the secret. 
Your cappers, your boosters and your 
phony cops tell their girls, and their girls 
tell other girls, until it gets all over town. 
The fewer people there are in a graft transac- 
tion, the less risk there is. That was one of 
my reasons for favoring three-card monte 
as a steady game—no one is involved ex- 
cept you, your one steerer, and the sucker. 


Wigless Rubinstein 


lie by his Mémoires, Anton 
Rubinstein did not have much sym- 
pathy to waste upon his rivals in the field 
of music. He regarded Liszt and Wagner 
as his personal enemies and wrote about 
them things which were not to his credit. 
He did not even bestow much love upon 
his own brother, Nicholas Rubinstein, who 
threatened to overshadow him. 

But Fate seemed to avenge his fellow- 
artists for the unkindness they had endured 
from him. After he had attained the 
zenith of fame and glory, after having been 
recognized the giant of the piano, as the 
only Rubinstein, he became conscious that 
his sight and memory were failing him. 

Toward the end of his life Rubinstein 
was at a reception in Paris, given in his 
honor by the Princess Alexander Bibesco. 
The conversation had fallen upon Paderew- 
ski, whose recent success in America was 
then the topic of the day. Some one asked 
Rubinstein why he, too, did not] go to 
America and gather new laurels—lined 
with gold. 

**Alas,”’ replied the old man, ‘“‘I am no 
longer of an age when it is permitted to 


P| don a red wig!” 


February 27, 1909 


HE. artistic rendering of any piece of music is always neces- | 

sary to the full enjoyment of its beauty. A faulty interpreta- | 

tion mars the harmonic effect and often takes away the very | 
soul of the composition. The one instrument which, to the tech- | 
nically skilled and unskilled alike, makes possible a most artistic 


interpretation of any selection in the category of Music is—the 


ANGELUS 


Player-Piano 


“‘The Three Wonders of the 
ANGELUS’’—which enable the 
Angelus performer to rival the most 
accomplished pianist in the translation 
of the true meaning of the music are: 


The MELODANT 
with which each component part, each note of 
the melody is given emphasis and phrases of 
lesser value appropriately softened and subdued. 


The PHRASING LEVER 
a wonderful “‘tempo’’ control, so re- 
sponsive to the varying mood of the per- 
former that every emotional touch is 
instantly communicated to the instrument 
and given full expression in the music. 


The ARTISTYLE 

a new and most instructive system of roll- 
marking which guides the player through 
every delicate variation in the tone and , 
tempo of the music. By following these 
expression-characters it is easy even for the 
novice, to play the piece so well that the 
rendition cannot be distinguished from the 
effort of an expert musician. 

These three features are patented 
and are exclusive with the ANGELUS 
instruments. Don’t make the mistake 
of purchasing another instrument until 
you have had a practical demonstra- 
tion of their value. 
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SLANG IN ENGLAND 


(Continued from Page 8) 


Riley in the Hoosier dialect, or so melo- 
diously-touching a poem as In de Gloom- 
erin’ in negro dialect, or the pungent 
Biglow Papers of Lowell in the Yankee 
dialect, he may condescend to like them, 
yet he will not class them as dialect poetry 
at all. He will say that they represent the 
normal speech of most Americans. Take, 
again, those writers who have chosen to 
coin new words or to borrow from other 
languages in order to enrich their English. 
Carlyle may be as German as he will. 
Such a passage as the following will not be 
criticised by an Englishman, for it was 
written by a native of Great Britain. It 
is from Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus: 


That he, our poor Friend, should 
ever win for himself one of these grace- 
fuls (Holden)—Ach Gott! how could 
he hope it; should he not have died 
under it? There was a certain deliri- 
ous vertigo in the thought. Thus was 
the young man, if all-sceptical of 
Demons and Angels such as the vul- 
gar had once believed in, nevertheless 
not unvisited by hosts of true Sky- 
born, who visibly and audibly hovered 
round him wheresoever he went; and 
they had that religious worship in his 
thought, though as yet it was by their 
mere earthly and trivial name that he 
named them. 


This is really hideous, and it is not 
English at all; yet an Englishman will 
never condemn it. On the other hand, he 
will point the finger of scorn at Walt 
Whitman for his bits of French and 
Spanish, his adios and camarades. Carlyle, 
to him, is a language-maker; Whitman is 
only an eccentric American. 

But it is when we come down absolutely 
to slang itself that we see how curiously the 
English mind can work. It makes no 
allowance for a sense of humor among our 
people. If an American baseball reporter 
strains his ingenuity to be verbally pic- 
turesque, and turns in a column or two of 
flaring metaphors and vigorous, though 
crude, descriptive phrases, an Englishman 
shudders where an American merely laughs. 
No educated person in our country is in 
danger of going to school to the baseball 
reporter. His vocabulary is not twisted by 
the linguistic freaks of Mr. George Ade. 
He will read them for the amusement they 
afford, but they are not models for his 
speech and style. This is what an English- 
man cannot be made to understand. He 
is always mistaking the language of The 
Chorus Lady for the language which 
American men and women of refinement 
habitually use. But, of course, as a matter 
of fact, no one comes away from the theater 
wishing to imitate the speech of Patricia 
on the “‘pazaz,’”’ any more than, after wit- 
nessing a juggling exhibition, he goes out 
into the street and suddenly begins throw- 
ing handsprings. 


The Slang-Riddled English 


It would, perhaps, be just as well if the 
English were to turn their eyes inward 
and give themselves a little self-examina- 
tion. Asa matter of fact, there is no coun- 
try in the world where slang so saturates 
the speech of every class as is the case in 
England. The language there is arranged 
like their political system—in strata. The 
conversation of a university man is not 
quite the same as the conversation of a Pall 
Mall lounger, nor does either resemble that 
of the race-track tout, or the costermonger, 
or the cockney patron of the ‘‘’alls.””. And 
all of these are different again from the 
strange argot which thieves and other crim- 
inals employ as they crouch over their ale 
in some low pot-house and talk the talk of 
cracksmen—with its ‘‘pustulous vocabu- 
lary, of which each word seems an unclean 
ring of a monster of mud and darkness.” 
But from the university man to the lurking 
cutthroat they all use English that is not 
the English of a whole people, but rather 
the English of some class—that is to say, the 
sort of speech that is riddled through and 
through with slang. 

The curious fact is that very few, even 
of cultivated Englishmen, recognize this 
slang as being slang. They are so familiar 
with it that it seems to them linguistically 
pure. As soon, however, as they get hold 
of some stray piece of American humor 
they roar with laughter or snort with in- 
dignation, and agree unanimously that 
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here is evidence beyond dispute that, in the 
United States, the English language has 
gone utterly to the dogs. The latest biog- 
rapher of D. G. Rossetti (Mr. A. C, 
Benson) quotes a little note of invitation 
| which this poet and artist wrote to his 
fellow-artist, Madox Brown: 

““A few blokes and coves are coming at 
eight or so on Friday evening to partici- 
pate in oysters and obloquy. Will you 
identify yourself with them and _ their 
habits?” 

Rossetti, in fact, usually talked like a 
bloke or a cove. His favorite expression 
for an agreeable woman was “‘a cordial 
stunner.” In writing to another friend, 
Mr. William Allingham, he speaks of the 
weather in this way: ‘I have got out my 
work this morning, but it looks so hope- 
lessly beastly and I feel so hopelessly 
beastly that I must try to revive myself 
before beginning.” He used to say, for 
example, “ You’d better collar it,” and “I 
expect I cribbed it from her.’’ Mr. Benson, 
writing of this, four years ago, mildly says 
that it represents a taste for ““strong ver- 
nacular expressions.” Note that these are 
“strong vernacular expressions’ and not 
slang. If Rossetti had said, “‘ You’d better 
scoop it,” or “I guess I snaked it from 
her,” then, of course, it would have been 
dreadfully slangy, because American. But 
collar and crib and bilk and swipe are, in 
British eyes, merely strong vernacular ex- 
pressions, for they are British in their 


these terms. Yet we recall the story of 
the one visit which Longfellow made to 
Tennyson, during which the Laureate’s 
conversation was carried on in a vocabu- 
lary so gross that he afterward wrote to 
the American a letter of apology. This 
letter, however, he would not have written 
had his visitor been an Englishman and 
had Tennyson not afterward happened to 
learn that he had offended a guest who was 
not accustomed to the language of the 
gin-palace, 


The Gownsman’s Escapade 


Take the university student in England 
who sits close oe ;. founts of linguistic 
purity. The ewig would not be an 
unusual paragraph if written by him: 

“A gownsman who keeps in Maudlin 
was propemping a skirt along the High 
when a couple of bulldogs spotted him and 
got him into trouble with the dons. So 
they gated him and he had to put up with 
lushing and sizings for a while. He went 


be posted. He wasn’t badly off; and 
finally he really ackmazed, although he 
thought it was nothing but pill.” 

This is about as cryptic as any back 
slang or center slang of thieves. It might 
be translated in this way: 

“A student who has rooms in Magdalen 
College was escorting a woman along High 
Street when two proctors saw him and got 
him into trouble with the authorities. So 
they confined him within college limits, 
and he had to put up with drinking and 
extra dishes for a while. He employed a 
private tutor and studied hard so as not to 
fail in examinations. He wasn’t badly off; 
and finally he actually attained high honors, 
though he didn’t value them at all.” 

Indeed, a great many of the expressions 
which permanently belong to American 
slang came straight to us from England’s 
universities. About fifty years ago Mr. 
Charles Astor Bristed, then a well-known 
American writer, felt it necessary to give 
a glossary with definitions of the following 
words which were then absolutely unknown 
in the United States: slow, fast, seedy, 
hang-out, like a house on fire, no end of, 
rot, bosh, weed (for cigar), lush and grub. 
Almost all our race-track slang comes from 
England, together with a great deal of the 
slang of the theatrical world. The words 
graft and grafter are English in their origin, 
as is the case with many expressions which 
belong to the language of crime. 

Americans are thought to care for money 
more than any other people. The “nation 
of shopkeepers” is the first to taunt us 
with this. Assuming that we are much 
given to the getting of gain, it is odd that 
we have so little permanent slang which 
has to do with money. We have not even 
a universal expression to denote the very 
dollar which we are thought to worship. 
Silver dollars, because of their weight and 
size, were, and sometimes are still, known 
as plunks, or sinkers. In England, how- 


origin. One can scarcely imagine Prescott | 
or Emerson or Mr. Howells using any of | 


on a team and did book-work so as not to | 
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Uneeda Biscuit are the best of all soda 
crackers. ‘They are not expensive; on 
the contrary, Uneeda Biscuit is one of 
the least expensive of foods There 
is no waste. There is most nourish- 
ment. Always fresh and crisp. Never 
stale. No broken crackers. Always 
whole and inviting. There can be 
no better soda crackers than 
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and mailing 3c. Large album 15c. 
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} contains over One Hundred Special Cultural Articles, written expressly for the 1909 edition by th 

leading horticultural writers of America. The result is clear, concise instructions that will enabl é| 
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the various horticultural books to cover the information contained in Dreer’s Garden Book for 1909 
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of worthy novelties and dependable varieties of vegetables and flowers. Mailed to anyone, 
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known to electric portable cleaning. Is light, operated by the 
| Vacuum Pump Creates Absolutely Constant Suction through 
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in quality and efficiency for the difference in cost between this and 
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GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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| Gives more perfect shaves than any other razor 
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“Baby Go Wif ‘ou?” 


No trouble to take baby on cars, 
in elevators, crowds, anywhere, 
Wherever two wheels will run 
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is wheeled. Where impossible 
to wheel, change in a second to 


'Veighs carry on your arm with baby 
fo in it, wheels out of sight. 
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ord, by physicians. Free illustrated 
30+ booklet tells how to get it on 
asket approval. Write today. 
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name in slang. Thus, a penny is a brown. 
A sixpence is a tanner ora tizzy. A shilling 
is a bob (though one oftener hears this in 
the plural, as three bob, five bob). A 
sovereign is a quid. The lump sum of fifty 
pounds is a pony; and the lump sum of 
five hundred pounds is a monkey. These 
words are almost all arbitrary and mean- 
ingless, as is ’oof, for money itself. Here 
we see how ingrained is the English love of 
slang, and, what is worse, of slang which 
seems to have no expressiveness, but. is 
utterly inane. The upper-class Englishman 
applies the adjective bally to almost every- 
thing in the world; the low-class English- 
man uses blooming in precisely the same 
way. It was Rudyard Kipling himself who 
suggested, some years ago, that the great- 
est need of the British army was a new 
adjective. For these two have lost their 
meaning altogether—a fact which takes 
away from most English slang its only 
possible excuse. It is not even pointed 
and pungent and picturesque. This ap- 
plies to the argot of the upper classes even 
more than to the slang of the slums. The 
speech of the smart set in London becomes 
almost unintelligible from its abbreviation 
of words, its constant ellipses, and the 
absence of that racy metapher which 
makes American slang so striking. Thus, 
telly for telegram, not an earthly for not 
a chance on earth, cert for a certainty, 
stumer for worthless, and stony for hard 
up. The list might be extended for pages; 
but it is hardly necessary to show, what 
every intelligent observer knows, that the 
English are not only given over to slang, 
but that their slang is a permanent fixture 
in their speech. With us Americans it is 
kaleidoscopic. A slang word or phrase re- 
sembles a popular song which is whistled 
and sung for a few weeks and then lapses 
into oblivion. But in England jargon has 
embedded itself in the speech of the whole 
people, and it sticks there, apparently to 
go on increasing and making the language 
of an Englishman more and more a fearful 
and wonderful thing. In parts of Wales 
and of the Highlands real English is as 
rare a thing as in Bulgaria. 

Oddly enough, it is just because our 
country receives so many. foreign immi- 
grants that our spoken and _ written 
English keeps very closely to the good old 
standards. In every school throughout 
the land, from that of the village up to the 
university, English is taught and the study 
of itismade compulsory. The best authors 
are continually read and the most famous 
passages which they wrote are memorized. 
In England, on the other hand, the English 
language is scarcely taught at all. 


EXTRA DRY 
(Continued from Page 15) 


there was nowhere else left to get—except 
out! As he lay under the mesquite, Belly- 
ful made one gesture—he shook his fist at 
the sky. They might put him out, but he 
would not get out. 

It might be said that the only difference 
between the Bellyful of yesterday and him 
of today was the difference of one dollar 
and four bits. He had nothing now in his 
pocket; those last coins had paid for what 
food they could buy him. But there was 
another difference. It had been wrought 
during the night hours, wrought while he 
lay in the stable, unable to sleep, possibly 
wrought, also, even in the sleep he at 
length fell into just before daylight; for, 
while he slept, his heart went on beating, 
of course, and what was his soul doing? 

After his single gesture he lay under the 
mesquite motionless, looking up through 
the filmy branches, a part of Repose 
Valley silence. Stretched so, still beneath 
the same mesquite, he looked as if he had 
been there since yesterday, as if in all the 
tomorrows he might be there, keeping the 
cattle bones company. But the whole boy 
—every inch of flesh and spirit—was 
alive, very much alive, not at all in a mod- 
erate, every-day fashion; in fact, Bellyful 
was a powder magazine, needing nothing 
but a match. Existence had shaken her 
head at him once too often. 

He did not suspect this until the match 
was applied. Aaron’s approaching voice 
reached him. Even the eagle, a mile up in 
the air, stopped hunting to witness the 
sudden proceedings. Bellyful leaped to his 
feet, looked at the rock which blocked him 
and his horse from Aaron’s view, moved 
the passive beast a few paces back, looked at 
the rock again, was satisfied, ran like wild 
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Time Petticoats 
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Always ready to 
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trousers, skirt or pet- 
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springs. Takes but an in- 
stant; one hand does it. 
Nothing to adjust or lose. 
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sight —in compact space, 
out of the way. 

The holder easily attaches to any 
place with three square inches or more 
of surface. 


Enthusiastically endorsed wherever used. 
Try it. Send today. 


Tf not on sale in your cily, we will send direct upon receipt of price—$1.75. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


BUCKINGHAM RAE COMPANY, 177 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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SS sharpening dull blades, tad 
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Moving Picture Machines 
You Can Make BIG 
MONEY Entertain- 
ing the Public. 
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si \y S/p ing complete outfits 
-4 XS and explicit instruc- 
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and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 
Lodges and General Public Gatherings. Our Entertainment 
Supply Catalogue fully explains special offer. Sent Free. 
Chicago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn Street, Dept. L, Chicago 


Webster's New $822 Encyclopedia Dictionary FREE 
with each of the first hundred orders 


Tremendous price reduction — an overwhelming bargain—an extraordinary Half Price offer 
MAGNIFICENT 1909 EDITION OF THE 


New Americanized Encyclopedia 


FIRST IN WEALTH OF LEARNING, FIRST IN WEIGHT OF AUTHORITY, LATEST IN DATE OF PUBLICATION 


Fifteen massive volumes, sumptuous binding, 10,000 double column pages, 100 superb maps, 37,000 
biographical references, hundreds of illustrations, colored plates of the rarest beauty. 
. 


Biggest winner you ever saw. One agent sold 26 the 
first afternoon out. Best grade of steel, highly nick- 
eled, with solid handle. Absolutely guaranteed. Saves 
throwing away old blades. Write for our Agents’ 
FREE OUTFIT OFFER. Weshow you how to make 
$3 to $10 a day without experience. Write today. 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 615 Barney Block, Dayton, 0. 


ALWAYS the GREATEST in the world | 1,00 Secures the Set 
TODAY the CHEAPEST in the world | Sent Free for Examination 


THE KING OF ALL ENCYCLOPEDIAS, AT PRICES NEVER BEFORE APPROACHED 


You have always meant to get an Encyclopedia—every intelligent man does. NOW IS THE TIME, 
The possession of this latest and greatest of all ENCYCLOPEDIAS puts you ten years ahead of your less 
enterprising neighbor. 

Other books tell you about ONE thing; this tells you EVERYTHING. It covers every phase of 
human knowledge, discovery, experience and belief. It records every step in the stately march of human 
progress. It covers all epochs of literature, all forms of government, all systems of religion, All gallant 
deeds and stirring scenes, all victories of brain or brawn, all marvels of science and invention, all the 
glorious achievements that have made history luminous and civilization possible are found in the ten 
thousand teeming pages of these splendid volumes. Can YOU afford to do without it? 


Its Matchless Authority The most brilliant thinkers of the century are enrolled as 


its contributors. Its writers include such men of world- 
wide fame as Matthew Arnold, James Bryce, John Morley, Andrew Lang, St. George Mivart, 
Canon Farrar, Edmund Gosse, John Stuart Blackie, Leslie Stephen, Edward Freeman, Lord 
Kelvin, Robertson Smith, Sir Norman Lockyer, Thorold Rogers, Saintsbury, Swinburne, 
Simon Newcomb, John Fiske, Cardinal Gibbons, John Bach McMaster, Admiral Melville, 
Thomas B. Reed, Carroll Wright; and these with hundreds of others equally famous 
give it an authority so overwhelming, so incomparable that it reigns without a rival 
in the realm of scholarship. 

M4 To emphasize the issue of the 1909 edition of 
Special HALF PRICE Offer this maa ciaeeat work we are making fora 
limited time only a special introductory offer at just ONE-HALF the regular price. The cloth 
set we price at $37, the half morocco at $46. Moreover, with each of the first hundred orders to 
reach us we will send absolutely FREE Webster's Huge New Encyclopedic Dictionary, retail- 
ing regularly at $8.50. It is bound in Full Sheep, marbled edges, gold stamped and indexed. 


This combination of the world’s most famous Cyclopedia and equally famous Dictionary 
gives you a magnificent reference library of enormous extent and unmatchable value, 


Sign and mail the attached coupon and we 
Send No Money Now will ship you a complete set for five days’ 
FREE examination. You can return them AT OUR EXPENSE if they fail to give 
you entire satisfaction. We pay all transportation charges. Should you decide to 


purchase, then send us $1.00 as first payment and pay the balance at the rate of 
2.00 per month for the cloth and $2.50 per month for the half morocco. 


At these phenomenal prices the introductory 
Do Not Delay sets will vanish like magic. It is the oppor- 
tunity of a life-time. Enrich your mind, adorn your library, delight 


your family with this stupendous work. Write TO-DAY. Remember. 
No risk! No obligation! You purchase only if satisfied. 


The Booklovers Society 
156 Fifth Ave., New York City 


A Home University, a College 


Education, a Huge Library 


SOCIETY, 
156 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


Please send me for 
examination prepaid a 
complete set of the New 
Americanized Encyclo- 
pedia in half morocco bind- 

ing at your SPECIAL HALF- 
PRICE offer of $46.00. If the 

set is satisfactory, I agree to pay 
upon the purchase price the sum of 
$1.00 in cash within 5 days after re- 
ceipt of goods and $2.50 each month 

thereafter for eighteen months. Title to 
remain in The Booklovers Society until 
full purchase price has been paid. If the 
books are not satisfactory I am to notify you 
promptly and hold them subject to your order. 
Also send me Webster’s New Encyclopedic 
Dictionary, which I am to receive absolutely 
FREE should I retain the set. 


Address 


If you prefer the cloth edition alter $46.00 to $37.00 and $2.50 
each month to §2.00. 
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If 
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The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
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If you don’t know Williams’ 
Shaving Stick when you see it, 
you'll know it when you use. it. 
The lather. is like that of no other. 
It’s creamy, soothing and lasting. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks sent on receipt of price, 25c., if your 
druggist does not supply you. A sample stick (enough for 
50 shaves) for 4c. in stamps. 


Address THE J.B, WILLIAMS CO., Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


BUNGALOWS 


Our book shows all the latest 
ideas in Bungalow construction, 
Contains 208 designs and floor 
plans, giving dimensions, 
arrangement of rooms and esti- 
mated cost. Size 8x11 and bound 
in cloth. Price $1.00 postpaid. 

and How to 


Cement Houses 2472" 
This bookcontains176pages,8x11, 
bound in cloth. Tells all about the 
practical use of cement and con- 
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Radford Architectural Company 
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game behind the rock, and waited. His 
pistol was alwaysin excellent order, a clean- 
polished, incongruous gleam to flash forth 
from such a rusty scarecrow. 

The talking Aaron came along, happy 
and busy. His head bent over his shuffled 
shells; the rise and fall of his cadences 
grew clearer, the sounds began to take to 
themselves syllables; first ‘‘hand’”’ and 
“eye”? came out distinct, then the links 
between filled in, and the whole sentence 
rang perfect through the unstirred air. 

“Remember, gentlemen, the hand is 
quicker than the eye.” 

Such rehearsals as this must have helped 
many a monotonous journey to pass eae 
antly for Aaron—not to speak of placing 
him in the foremost ranks of Art. 

““Remember, gentlemen, the hand is 
quicker than the eye.” 

‘“Not this morning.”’ 

The shells smashed in Aaron’s horrified 
grasp. The little pea rolled to the ground. 

“Going to the mines?” pursued Bellyful. 
All his words were sweet and dreadful. 

Then Aaron saw behind the pistol who 
it was. 

“That kid a road-agent!” he thought. 
“Why didn’t I spot him yesterday?” 
And he blamed his own blindness, miserably 
and quite unjustly, because how could he 
know that Bellyful had only become a 
road-agent in the last ten minutes? 

“Strip,” said Bellyful. 

Aaron was slow about it. 

A flash, a smoke, and a hole through 
Aaron’s Mexican hat cleared every doubt. 

“You’remature, I see,’’ remarked Aaron, 
and offered his unbuckled pistol. 

“The other one now,” commanded 
Bellyful. This was a guess, but a correct 
one. “Leave ’em both drop down.” 

Both dropped down. 

“Go on stripping.” 

The money followed, a good deal of it, 
and Aaron made a gesture of emptiness. 

Had Makzyn aM 

““Yes, indeed, young man.” 

“Then I want the rest of it.” 

““You’ve got the rest. You’ve got the 
whole. The game ain’t what it used to be, 
and I have partners; they fs 

“Tl partner you. Get down. Get 
down, quick.” 

Evidently a compromise was the very 
most a poor shell-game man in this hapless 
crisis could hope for. Aaron got down and 
addressed the road agent. 

“See here, beau,’”’ he began, ‘‘you and 
me oughtn’t to be hostile. In our trade we 
can’t afford it. You and me’s brothers.”’ 

“Don’t you call me brother. I don’t lie. 
I say ‘hand it over’ and folksain’t deceived. 
I’m an outlaw and, maybe, my life is for- 
feit. But you pretend you’re an honest 
man and that your dirty game is square. 
Throw it all down or I’ll tear it out of you.” 


To me, listening, Scipio Le Moyne 
narrated the foregoing anecdote while he 
lay in hospital, badly crumpled up by a 
wagon rynaway. Upon the day following 
I brought him my written version. 

“Yes,” he said musingly, when I had 
finished reading it to him, ‘‘that happened 
eighteen years ago. You’ve told it about 
correct—as to facts.”’ 

“‘What’s wrong, then?” 

“‘Oh—I ain’t competent to pass on your 
language. The facts are correct. What 
are you lookin’ at me about?” 

*“Well—the ending.” 

“Ending?” 

“Well—I don’t like the way Bellyful 
just went off and prospered and ——” ° 

“But he did.” 

“And never felt sorry or ——”’ 

“But he didn’t.” 

6c Well ” q 

“D’you claim he’d oughtn’t? Think of 
him! Will you please to think of him after 
that shell game? He begging honest work 
and denied all over, everywhere, till his hat 
and his clothes and his boots were in holes, 
and his body was pretty near in holes — 
think of him, just a kind of hollo’ vessel of 
hunger lying in that stable while the shell- 
game cheat goes off with his pockets full of 
gold.” Scipio spoke with heat. 

“Yes, I know. But, if Bellyful after- 
ward could only feel sorry and try es 

“Are you figuring to fix that up?’’—he 
was still hotter—‘‘ because I forbid you to 
monkey with the truth. Because I never 
was sorry.”’ 

“What?” 

“T was Bellyful,” said Scipio, becoming 
quiet. ‘‘ Yes, that was eighteen years ago.” 
He mused still more. ‘I was twenty. 
And I’d like to do it all over again!” 


February 27, 1 90° 
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our fashion plates, are 
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form to be fitted. 
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{ made expressly for the individual, 
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Copyright 1908 
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Largest tailors in the world of 
GOOD made-to-order clothes 
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Easter arrives April 11] this year. 
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Incorrect Breathing clearly described with dia- 
grams and illustrations. 


$2.00 


Send for free book telling how outfit can be had without cost and 


Agents Wanted Everywhere ae etc, References from 
Write us to-day any bank in Chicago. 


The information given in this book has led thou- 
sands into the correct path to health and strength. 
Over 200,000 already sold. Sent on receipt of roc. 
(stamps or coin). Address 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN, Respiratory Specialist, 
1361 Terminal Building, 103 Park Ave., New York 
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More than ten million American ladies 
e learning that Hawaiian-grown 
| Pineapples are in a class by themselves, 
that no other soil or climate can pro- 
duce the flavor or tenderness of the 
Hawaiian Pineapple, that Hawaiian 
Pineapples are picked ripe and canned 
right, while others are picked green and 
ripened in vessel hold or freight car. 
The demand for Hawaiian Pineapple 
‘js doubling and trebling, because the 
‘Hawaiian Pineapple Growers’ Asso- 
ciation is spending thousands of dol- 
Jars in the magazines to tell the plain 
and profitable truth about pineapples to 
every lady in this country. Of course, 
u will never be out of Hawaiian 
neapple. It is astandard of necessity. 

Drop postal for Illustrated Book 


About Pineapple and How to 
Serve It; many tested recipes. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Growers’ Association 
Tribune Building, New York City 


A MacsetH lamp-chimney insures 
clear, steady, even light from an oil 

damp — and that’s the best of all arti- 

ficial light for reading. 
MACBETH chimneys are made 

of clear glass, they fit, and 

they do not break from heat. 
My name on every one. 


My Lamp-Chimney Book insures 
getting the right chimney for any 
burner, and gives suggestions about 
lamps, chimneys, wicks, oils, and 
tells how to keep lamps in order. 
I gladly mail it free to anyone who 
writes for it. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh 


Fitting OutTime 


is almost here. Make your plans now for 
your outdoorseason. RECREATION 
will help you in the big things and in 
many little things as well. Whether you 
are a veteran yachtsman or just a plain 
lover of the out-of-doors with no particu- 
lar hobby to ride, the March number of 


RECREATION 


will help you in dozens of ways. The 
superb full-page illustrations of this mag- 
azine are all worthy of framing for any 
home. Nowhere else will you find such 
helpful, entertaining articles illustrated 
exclusively by the most expert photog- 
raphers. RECREATION istamous from 
the fact that the men who write for its 
pages have “Been There” and can start 
you planning your outdoor campaign. 

W. P. Stephens, the best known yachting 
authority in America, has written an in- 
tensely practical article, giving complete 
instructions on how to put your motor-boat, 
yacht or sail-boat in commission. 

Then there are many other articles of 
interest to the boat enthusiast, such as ‘‘ The Knockabout,” a keen sizing up of the 
small yacht, “A Cruise to Okeechobee,’’ being a 400-mile cruise in Florida waters, 
“How to Build the Handy Cruising Tent,” ‘‘ Overhauling Your Canoe,”’ ‘‘ Motor Boat 
Cruising Around Chicago.” 


RECREATION HOUSES 


The first instalment of the most important series of articles ever written for an outdoor 
magazine begins in the March number. It describes two ideal bungalows of small cost 
and is illustrated from drawings and floor plans by Sullivan W. Jones, the practical man 
of one of New York’s most prominent firms of architects, who has designed especially for 
the use of RECREATION’S readers two vacation houses, one to cost $750 — to accommo- 
date four or five persons—and one to cost $1,000 — which will comfortably house six or 
seven persons, 

Besides descriptions, Mr. Jones has prepared complete working drawings which will 
give exact details of every step of construction as well as the cost of material and labor. 
Blue prints of these working plans will be supplied to readers of RECREATION at a 
very moderate cost. 

CLIFFORD H. EASTON, who has traveled by canoe and dog sledge more than a thousand miles through the 
unexplored interior of Labrador, gives a graphic description of ‘‘ The People,’’ as the Labrador Eskimos call themselves. 

“THE TINHORN,” by Edward Cave, is a duck shooting story of a different sort, which is full of humorous situa- 
tions and good-natured satire. 

“FIELD TRIALS,” from the point of view of the dog man, is a subject which Charles Askins knows from A to Z. 
This article is illustrated from photographs made especially for RECREATION by W. H. Wallace. 

“HUNTING BIG GAME ON SNOWSHOES,” is a difficult task not only for the hunter but for the writer as 
well, but Everett L. Pope has mastered moat of the problems of hunting moose and caribou in deep snows and extreme cold. 

Ninety thousand readers count RECREATION as one of their biggest live assets, Aside from the very entertaining 
stories and articles, RECREATION has a department of INFORMATION which fully supplies on request needs for any 
information on recreation lines and without cost to subscribers. 

We want you to become acquainted with the magazine and its helpfulness. 


Two Liberal Offers 


(1) RECREATION costs 25 cents a copy or $3.00 a year. If you will send us $1.00, we will send 
you as issued the magazine for the months covering the entire spring and summer season, that is, from 
March to October, inclusive; the full value of which is $2.00. To Canada, $1.25. 

(2) If you would like to see a copy of RECREATION before accepting this offer, BUY THE 
MARCH NUMBER AT ANY NEWSDEALER’S, IF HE CANNOT SUPPLY YOU, SEND 
US 25 CENTS AND WE WILL SEND YOU A COPY BY RETURN MAIL. 

Remember RECREATION is the only magazine that will start you right and help you to make the 


most of the outdoor season, 
RECREATION A-24 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK 
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BLACK 


Don’t pay 2 prices. This car has been 


450 VIOLIN finvfewe 


perfect for 3 years—Speed, 2 to 25 miles per 
hour—Goes 30 miles on 1 gal. gasoline—Splen- 
did for country roads—Greatest for mud, sand and 
hills—Guaranteed everyway—safe— always ready — 
dependable— handsome finish—most durable — 
Engine 10-H.-P., 2 cyl., air cooled, chain drive gear — 
Double brake—also Top 
Motor Buggies and Surreys. 
{ FreeCatalog A-228showsall. 


Black Mfg. Co. 
124 E. Ohio 
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Our courses are taught practically by 


The purchase of a violin is an important thing. 
Why not get the best musical value to be had? 
famous, and if you will read its history you will 
understand why it excels 
ists every- FROM where gladly 
pay its price, which is $100. 
—price $15. Let us send you our Musical Hand- 
book, which tells all about violins and all other 

95 Adams Street, CHICAGO 


ertified Public Accountants, Cost Account- 
ts and Lawyers of the highest standing in 
ew York. 

Subjects: Cost Accounting, Theory of 
ccounts, Practical Accounting, Auditing, 
Commercial Law, also Bookkeeping and 
Business Practice. 


The Lyon & Healy Cremonatone Violin is world- 
all imitations and why solo- 
The Student Violin is also the leader in its class 
musical instruments. 312 pages, 1100 illustrations. 

Print Your Own 


CAN’T YOU WRITE WELL? 


Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. Press $5. 
Then fill out $1.00 worth of my Patented Pen Practice Larger $18. Save money. Print for others, big 
Sheets (either slant, medial or vertical) and if not materially profit. All easy, rules sent. Write factory for 


press catalog, type, paper, etc. 
THE PRESS CoO., Meriden, Connecticut 


benefited, return all to me and get your $1.00 back at once. 


WALTER THOMSON, Box 55, FARGO,N. D. 


You cannot fail in either Course, being aided 
instructive individual suggestion and criti- 
cism,. WeGUARANTEE their practicability. 


| 4 Write for Booklet N. 
| UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, Inc., Dept. N 
lL 27-29 East 22d Street, New York 


A Rapid Fire Gun in a Handful 


with the rapidity of its fire. 
ejects a shell, reloads. 


€ world’s foremost Health Resort in physiological and 
tic methods. 200 kinds of baths; large indoor Palm gar- 
Swimming pools, electricity, massage, Swedish move- 
mechanical vibration, delicious unequaled health 
ne, trained nurses. Delightful dining room on op floor. 
curious modern appointments. Perfect warmth. Invigora- 
Michigan climate, 860 feet above sea level. The ideal place 
ecuperate and build up permanent health. Beautiful 
enir Portfolio FREE. Box 75, Battle Creek, Mich. 


und the World Cruise 


y S.S. ARABIC, 16,000 Tons, OCT. 16 
TOURS TO EUROPE $250 UP 
F. C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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SAVAGE 


The Ten Shot Savage Automatic smothers every adversary 
Each trigger pull sends a bullet, 
The pressure of a finger ejects the old 
magazine. There is never a last cartridge. Think what advan- 
tage this means over other types of fire-arms. Shot after shot 
can be poured intoa markat the rate of 180 to 240 shots a minute. 
Each bullet, as it takes the rifling of the barrel, 
matically locks the breech—an exclusive feature of the 
32 Caliber 
AUTOMATIC 
PISTOL 


insuring extreme accuracy, safety, and freedom from fouling. When 
the safety is on neither force nor folly can discharge the pistol. 


Ten Shots, the Biggest Handful in the World 


Write us today for description of this new and wonderful rapid-fire gun. Weight 19 oz., 
including magazine, Beautifully balanced, shapely. Length 6% in. overall. Price $15.00. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us direct and we will, 


positively and auto- 
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“I urge upon all Catholics © 
the use of the “ 
Manual . 
of Prayers” : 
Signe , 
— as : 
An Easter i. 
Remembrance ( j 

that will , 


be widely C3 
appreciated is the \ 
Manual of Prayers, the 
Official Catholic Prayer ‘s 
Book which comprises | ( j 
every practice, rite, > 
ritual, precept, faith, \ 
hymn and_ psalm, ‘e 
Epistles and Gospels. 


See that the name «3 

John Murphy Co. C3 

is on the title ‘S 

Very convenient in size, bound re 
in Turkey Morocco, limp back. | } 

Sold by all book-sellers, or sent (3 

for 5 days’ examination. \s 


les: ee i eave—aee MAIL US THIS COUPON —-——-—--— ( 
JOHN MURPHY CO., Dept. B, Baltimore, Md.: Please \ 
send me the ‘‘ Manual of Prayers,’’ for which I enclose 
$2.00. You to refund money if 1 do not like book and return it 
within 5 days at your expense. \ 


Name —. - \S 


Address. 


With name stamped on cover $2.25. 


Cardinal Gibbons’ 


NEW BOOK OF DISCOURSES 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. A book of im- $ 00 

pelling interest to Protestant as well as Catholic. 

Nota dry, statistical work but discourses on timely ——- 

topics of the day—keen, virile and informative. 
For young or old. 540 pages. 


JOHN MURPHY CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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URBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


In each pound there are three to four 
hundred pipefuls—it costs $2.00 per pound 
—three-quarters of a cent a pipe. 

If you smoke five pipes a day it’s less 
than four cents—five hours of pleasure for 
four cents—certainly ARCADIA is cheap 
enough for you to smoke. 


Send 10 Cents peje aown, 
THE SURBRUG CO., 132 Reade St., New York 
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TIStol— 
Steel Fishing Rods 


Ideal for Brook Trout or any wary fish. A 
“BRISTOL” is harder for the fish to see over still 
water, doesn’t break half so easily, lasts four 
times as long, is more reliable and more satisfac- 
tory and costs less. Remember all steel rods 
are not “BRISTOLS,” so be sure to ask for a 
“BRISTOL.” Guaranteed three years. 

New “BRISTOL” fish hook disgorger, free 

‘| ith 1909 catalogue. Famous Oliver Kemp 
: te Calendar, after painting, 15c. postpaid. 
<. The Horton Mfs. Co., 96 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 


All Safety Razor Blades $9! 


Including all double-edged blades espe- 
cially. Youcan’t afford to throw away your : 

dull blades. We sterilize, resharpen and return} 
own blades better than new at this trifling 
State make of blades and we will send you a cc 
venient mailing package free. Write today. Address 
KEENEDGE CoO., 800 Keenedge Bldg., Chicago 


Taxid Za 
Bock” 


FREE 


Mount Beautiful Birds . 


Be a Taxidermist. Mount your own (4 
trophies, such as birdsand animals. 4 
Decorate your home or make money s 


mounting for others. Zaxtdermrsts 

handsomely paid. Success guaranteed or 

no tuition. Book ‘How to Learn to Mount \, 

ant Birds & Animals’’ sent FREE. Write today. is 
) N.W. Sch. of Taxidermy, Box 2 P, Omaha,Neb. ‘3 
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The Brush 
That Cannot Lose 
a Bristle 


There’s no possible way of getting a sin- 4 
gle bristle out of the hard rubber setting of 5 
a Rubberset Shaving Brush without entirely . 
destroying the brush. 


Hot water—the first essential to a comfortable - 
shave—will loosen the bristles and soften the setting 
of an ordinary brush, but will do a Rubberset good. 


You can even 4o// a Rubberset if you want to give 
it a thorough cleaning and sterilization. Imagine boiling 
a brush whose bristles are set in glue, rosin or cement! 


UBBERSET | 


Trade Mark 


Shaving Brushes 


last a lifetime in good condition. They never lose their shape —never lose their 
springiness—never lose a bristle from their setting. And yet Rubberset Shaving 
Brushes cost no more than the ordinary short-lived bristle-shedding kinds. Look for 
the name on each brush. Do not accept other brushes claimed to be as good. Atall 
dealers’ and barbers’, in all styles and sizes, 25, 50, 75 cents to $6.00. If not at your 
dealer's, send for booklet from which you may order BY MAIL. 


To the average man we commend the $1.00 brush. 


~BERSET 


Trade Mark 


Shaving Cream Soap 


The companion of the Rubberset Shaving Brush. Together they make the perfect 
lather—the shave of comfort. 

Berset Shaving Cream Soap softens the beard instantly with merely brush-rubbing — never 

dries on the face — leaves the skin soft and smooth without the usual smarting and drawn feeling. 

It is composed of Glycerine and Cocoanut Oil—skin healer, pore cleanser and skin food. A 
shave with Berset is as good as a facial massage. Antiseptic and sanitary. 

25c. a tube at dealers’. Send dealer’s name with 4c. to cover postage and we will mail you 

our regular 10c. tube—enough for thirty days’ shaving. 


THE RUBBERSET COMPANY, 


Sales Office: Main Office, Factory, and Laboratory: : 
5213 METROPOLITAN TOWER, NEW YORK CITY 63 FERRY STREET, NEWARK, N. J. r b 


Branch Offices : -BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, MONTREAL. 
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Mc President is the grandest of American institu- 


i? tions. He is also the scarcest. There is never more 
‘ than one of him at a time, and sometimes only a 
ction. In all there have only been twenty-six, counting 
| Grover Cleveland as two Executives. The Presidential 
chair has just been enlarged and specially reénforced for the 
- twenty-seventh, who was seated in it this week. 

_ No American institution is better beloved by the people 
than the President. He is the embodiment of all the 
romance of liberty and equality. Any boy who is born in 
America and does not go Democratic may become Presi- 
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Presidents 


as Second-Class Matter. 


Number 30 


By GEORGE FITCH 


ILLUSTRATED BY HORACE TAYLOR 


they do not begin to jtrain early enough in life. Next to 
becoming a great baseball player, nothing requires so early 
a start as the President business. Washington was military 
commander of a whole territory at the age of nineteen; 
Madison was a legislator at twenty-five; John Quincy 
Adams was Secretary of the Russian Legation at fourteen 
and Minister to Holland at twenty-seven; Andrew Jackson 
was Senator at thirty; William Henry Harrison was 
Governor of Indiana Territory at twenty-eight; Tyler 
was a member of the Virginia Legislature at twenty-one 


and a Congressman at twenty-six. Even Lincoln, who was 


dent. Only about one in ten million have turned the 
trick, but the fact that the office is free to all, and that 
most of the men who have filled it did not average more 
| than one pair of trousers apiece in their youth, has spread 
a romantic glory about it that time has not dispelled. 
‘Every President is fitted with a halo by an admiring 
public and his historians. While it is true, possibly, that, 
in a very few cases, the halo came down over the neck and 
shoulders of the wearer, as a washtub would have done, the 
fact is not officially admitted. Grand, solemn and imposing, the twenty-six Presidents 
of the United States stretch across the last one hundred and twenty years of history 
like railroad water tanks across a flat and arid plain. The President is the most 
| extensively hired man in the Republic. He has eighty-six million employers, who help 
' ‘ pay his wages, feel a proprietary interest in 
him, and stop in to talk things over with 
him whenever they are in Washington. He 
is the only man in America whose public 
acts, private opinions, personal tastes, house- 
hold bills, and choice in neckties, amuse- 
ments and sons-in-law are entirely open to 
discussion by every citizen of the country 
in good standing. He must suit a majority 
of the whole people in all these particulars 
in order to obtain his job. The wonder is 
that there have been any Presidents at all. 
The chief task of the President is to see 
that the laws of the United States are 
obeyed. There is some talk of substituting 
an easier task for this and letting the 
President earn his money by filling up the 
Arizona Cafion or building a dam across 
the Atlantic. Besides this large job the Presi- 
dent has many smaller duties. During his 
four years he must write approximately one 
hundred and ten yards of instructions to 
3 Congress, shake hands with one million 
i} oe: divide eleven thousand offices among seven hundred thousand applicants, deliver 
one thousand addresses, dedicate one hundred miscellaneous buildings, sit for eleven 
thousand photographs and do two hundred thousand dollars’ worth of entertaining 
| on a salary of fifty thousand dollars a year. Being President is thus a hard and 
exhausting task. Only four ex-Presidents have lived to be eighty years old, and these 
i were early Executives who served before the Washington corre- 
| spondent and the handshaking Marathon were invented. 
| _ Styles have changed greatly in the United States since the last 
| days of the eighteenth century. This is especially true with 
| Presidents. The open-faced, smooth-shaven President was used 
| almost exclusively up to 1860, when a President with a beard was 
| tried and gave excellent satisfaction. This led to a violent change 
| Of fashions, and for the next thirty years it was impossible to elect 
'a@ President who was not adorned with chinchillas, scrubbing’ 
| brushes, “stuns’ls,” or some other sort of facial upholstery. Through 
| the administration of Grant, Hayes and Garfield beards raged with 
| increasing vigor. With Arthur they began to dwindle, and a 
' Presidential chin became visible for the first time since 1868. The 
| Office suffered under Harrison from another attack of whiskers, but 
|| Since then has been free from them. Three out of four of the last 
| Presidents have worn mustaches, and the new style seems firmly 
| engrafted upon the position. The custom of wearing hair was partially 
| discontinued during the administrations of John Quincy Adams, 
i James A. Garfield and William McKinley, but has since been revived. 
__ Aglance over the lives of the Presidents indicates that most 
il American boys fall down in their ambitions along this line because 
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a slow starter and could not read big words when he was 
fourteen years old, was a bigger man in the Illinois Legis- 
lature at the age of twenty-five than that body possesses 
today. In the early days the American boy spent his youth 
in training for the Presidential race. During the last three 
decades he has spent it in training for his college baseball or 
football team. In consequence, baseball has become great, 
while Presidential timber is so scarce that one party 
has been compelled to use the same candidate three times 
in the last twelve years. Various means of electing the President have been used. 
Roughly classified, they are hot air, kerosene and printers’ ink. Prior to 1870 
Presidential campaigns consisted almost entirely of oratory. The atmosphere quivered 
for months with denunciation, invective, asseveration, vituperation, apostrophes, 
eulogies, challenges, retorts discourteous and other forms of vocal bombardment. 
Patriots traveled scores of miles to hear their candidate described as an under-Secretary 
of St. Paul, and the opposing great man 
denounced as a long-fanged monster who used 
the Constitution asa breakfast food and wiped 
his feet on the Declaration of Independence. 

By 1870 oratory had reached the limit of 
caloric, and even the latest editions of the dic- 
tionary could furnish no new fuel. In the 
interests of progress something had to be 
done. At this point science stepped in and 
contributed kerosene. It was discovered that 
a body of a hundred patriotic men carrying 
torches could furnish a hotter and more in- 
flammable argument than the most impas- 
sioned orator. The new plan wastaken up with 
enthusiasm, and by 1884, to paraphrase an 
expression of the late Mr. Napoleon, the Lord 
was on the side with the biggest kerosene 
barrel. Thousands of men who had been 
compelled to remain silent hitherto because 
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The President Has Many Smaller Duties 
of defective vocabularies now sprang to the . 


defense of their candidates and marched miles wearing oilcloth capes and carrying 
torches which leaked. No man was a true party supporter who did not contribute at 


least three suits of clothes per campaign to the cause of his candidate. Both John D. 
Rockefeller and the American Woolen Industry got their start during these campaigns. 
This was the spectacular age of politics. In 1896, however, a new force began to 
appear. It was printers’ink. So highly perfected had the newspaper business become 
that the opposing paper could print the candidate’s speech, refute 
it, poke two columns of paragraphic fun at the rally, and publish 
cartoons of the torchlight parade before breakfast the next morning. 
Patriots were kept so busy reading about the campaign that they 
had no time to march. The torch clubs disbanded. The rallies 
dwindled in size because the voter could read all the speeches 
at home—sometimes before they were delivered. The cause of 
oratory was struck a fatal blow because the editors of the newspapers, 
resorting to the vocabularies of the sporting writers, the society 
editors and the jokesmiths, could turn out editorials compared with 
which the most vitriolic efforts of the candidates sounded like the 
speeches at a mothers’ meeting. 

In the campaign just finished the newspapers reigned supreme, 
and only allowed the candidates to speak because of the natural 
curiosity of the voters to see if they were as ugly as their pictures. 
The campaign raged with unparalleled violence in the editorial 
columns, and on the streets it was so tame that Republicans and 
Democrats went to the post-office for their morning papers arm 
inarm. 

For the benefit of those young Americans who may decide to give 
up their ambitions to own automobilesand become President instead, 
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No President Has Been Born West of Ohio 


a few statistics concerning these great and peculiar men 
have been corded up. To begin with, it is almost abso- 
lutely necessary for a Presidential aspirant to be born in 
Ohio. This is not a law, but it is a rule that is generally 
observed. Since Johnson’s administration, six Ohio-born 
men have been elected President, while there are well- 
founded suspicions that several other Ohio men are grow- 
ing up with the idea of taking the place later. In this 
time only three men out of twenty million, not born in 
Ohio, have become President. The percentage is dis- 
couraging. 

In the early days of the Republic, Virginia produced 
seven Presidents. The Presidential timber of that State 
has, however, long been exhausted through reckless 
extravagance. New York has produced three, North 
Carolina three, Massachusetts two, and Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, New Jersey, Vermont and New Hampshire 
one each. No President has been born west of Ohio, 
but this is in no way the fault of William 
J. Bryan. 

Nine American boys have succeeded in 
getting into the White House without a 
college education. The lawyer’s monopoly 
on the Presidential chair really should be 
investigated. Twenty Presidents 
have been lawyers. 

What to do with our ex- 
Presidents is a question that vexes 
many writers who make a spe- 
cialty of worrying in the period- 
icals. It has been argued that, 
having climbed to the top of the 
ladder of fame, some provision 
ought to be made to pinnacle an 
ex-President on some comfort- 
able shelf instead of pushing him i 
rudely off into oblivionat theend % 
of his term. The problem has 
been partially solved by making 
the President stand bareheaded 
in a cold March wind, taking his 
oath of office, and again while 
helping his successor through the ordeal. This has no 
doubt shortened the sufferings of several idle ex-Presidents, 
but is not regarded as particularly humane. 

Most of the early Presidents retired to their estates 
after leaving the White House and waited for death in a 
dignified, but uninspiring, manner. John Quincy Adams 
and Andrew Johnson went back to Congress and spent 
their last days enjoyably in denouncing whatever they 
pleased with no weather eye on the consequences. Van 
Buren and Fillmore continued to lead their parties for 
many years after their terms expired. Jefferson and 
Grant spent their declining years hustling for funds. In 
fact, the latter postponed dying for several months by 
sheer will power in order to die out of debt. Grover 
Cleveland, married at forty-nine, busied himself, after 
retiring from office, 
with the cares of a 
young father. 

There are many 
things which an ex- 
President might do 
with dignity and 
profit. He might be 
appointed official 
dedicator of public 
buildings, national 
cemeteriesand mon- 
uments, thus reliey- 
ing the existing 
President of vast 
and unprofitable 
labor. He might be 
employed by the 
Government to lec- 
ture on ‘‘ How I got 
there,’’ to classes of 
ambitious young 
Americansin the va- 
rious colleges. In 
the case of Theodore 
Roosevelt, who 


He was a Harvard Man and a 
Great Traveler 


John Quincy Adams was Secretary 
of the Russian Legation at Fourteen 
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probably needs taking care of worse thanany ex-President 
the country has had, it is suggested that he be employed 
in launching battleships, digging canals, stopping up leaks 
in the Mississippi levees, hunting night riders, testing aero- 
planes, navigating icebergs off the steamer lanes, subduing 
Kansas tornadoes and taming the Colorado River. These 
few, feeble tasks would assure him a busy and happy 
middle age and would mitigate to some extent the horrors 
of his enforced retirement from 
active life. 

George Washington, of Vir- 
ginia, was the first President. At 
the time of his election he was so 
big a man that the country felt 
honored by his acceptance. He 
was six feet two inches in height, 
and was in his youth the nearest 
approach to a college athlete that 
the country had. Washington 
was noted for his dignity. He 
was phenomenally dignified. One 
cannot imagine George Washing- 
ton, the father of his country, 


sitting down to a table to eat or a 
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March 6, 1909 


Monroe Doctrine, which is a sort of international “Keep 
off the Grass” sign, and was the first President to wear his 
own hair exclusively, wigs having by this time gone out of 
style. é 
John Quincy Adams, of Massachusetts, had a distinct 
advantage over other early American boys, being coached 
for the job by his dad. He wasa Harvard man and a great 
traveler, having crossed the ocean so many times that his 
portmanteau could not be seen for 
the hotel labels. 
was journeyman treaty-writer for 
the Government, and his mileage 
in the service of his country has 
only been exceeded by that. of 
William H.Taft. Mr. Adams was 
a bald, rosy-headed man who 
loved to say what hethought. He 
was a great patriot, but was not 


skilled with oratory than with 
firearms. Every one in the coun- 
try was mad at him at one time 
or another, which was to him a 
source of deep gratification and 


polishing his truthful counte- 4+ WS KV) s pleasure. * 
nance with a huck towel behind it \ SU ai John Quincy Adams only 


the kitchen door—both of which 
things he must, nevertheless, have 
done. Some of his habits would 
be considered old-fashioned now, 
and if a certain cherry-tree incident is to be believed, 
he would find it impossible to obtain admission to one of 
the most popular political clubs of the present day. 
Something like 111,111,111,111,111 postage 
stamps, bearing his face, have served to keep 
his memory red. 

John Adams was the second President. 
He inaugurated the custom of talking his way 
into the Presidency, being noted for his 
oratory. Mr. Adams was a short, plentiful 
man and red of face. He spoke hismind with 
great frankness and made enemies during his 
administration with such prodigious rapidity 
that he was defeated for reélection. There- 
upon he retired and spent the remainder of 
his life quietly at home training up his son, 
John Quincy, for the job. Mr. Adams 
died July 4, 1826, at the age of ninety- 
one, which still remains the ex- 
Presidential record. 

Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia, was 
a rich man with a fad for plain 
clothes, thus resembling Joe Cannon. 
Jefferson was the first man to be in- 
augurated in Washington and rode his 
horse to the Capitol. This is cited as 
a proof of his simplicity, but it is 
possible that the state of the Washington streets 
in March had something to do with it. Mr. 
Jefferson served two terms and was the first Presi- 
dent to develop skill in separating an officeholder 
of different political complexion from his job. He 
was also the inventor of the American fractional 
currency, and was the greatest shopper the Goy- 
ernment has ever had, picking up over one million 
square miles of territory for fifteen million dollars 
—marked down from twenty-five million dollars. 
Mr. Jefferson held office for forty-four years, spend- 
ing ail the money he had on the hobby. He was the 
inventor of the Jeffersonian Democracy, but, fortunately, 
did not live long enough to be compelled to diagnose it. 
He died on July 4, 1826, at the age of eighty-three. 

James Madison, the fourth President, was a small, 
bald man, a trifle fat and not stylish. He began to hold 
office at the age of twenty-five, and in succession filled 
positions as legislator, Congressman, Cabinet Minister and 
President. His administration was especially distinguished 
by the War of 1812 and by Dolly Madison, the latter 
reflecting more glory upon him than the former. He was 
intensely conservative and followed precedent by being 
born in Virginia. He 
died in the same State 
June 28, 1836. 

James Monroe, the 
fifth President, came 
from the usual State. He 
was elected President in 
1816, and four years 
later was reélected with 
only one dissenting vote, 
which indicates that he 
was either abnormally 
skillful in distributing 
offices or that, for once 
in their history, the peo- 
ple of the United States 
got tired of politics. Mr. 
Monroe invented the 
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served one term, but was sent to 
Congress for eighteen years after- 
ward, and opposed everything 
with great vigor and firmness. 
He was stricken in the Capitol building in 1848, at the 
age of eighty-one, while preparing his nine hundredth 
petition for the abolition of slavery, which shows just how 
far behind the times John Quincey Adams was. a 

In electing Andrew Jackson, the country departed from 
its custom of alternating between Massachusetts and 
Virginia and chose a man from Tennessee. Jackson was 
an exponent of the big stick, the stuffed club, the shillalah, 
the battle-axe and the tomahawk. ‘He served in four wars 
before becoming President and, during his administration, 
started two more which did not materialize. Jackson was 
a thin, stern-looking man with defiant hair. He was twice 
as simple as Jefferson and three times as vociferous as John 
Quincy Adams. He was an expert duelist and caused 
much ill health among his opponents in thirty-eight- 
caliber debates. Jackson was attacked by an assassin 
while President, 
but the latter es- 
caped with his life. 

Following Jack- 
son’s tempestuous 
wake, Martin Van 


way into the Presi- 
dential chair from 
that of Vice-Presi- 
dent, being the last 
man to accomplish 
the feat by elec- 
tion. He was the 
first New York pol- 
itician to get there 
and was also the 
first President to 
indulge in whiskers 
of any sort, wearing 
wide-spreading 
tapestry on either 
jaw. He was more 
successful in New York politics than in Washington, and 
started the fad of carrying the Empire State around in 
the vest pocket at conventions. a 

William Henry Harrison was the first Presidential 
martyr. One month after his inauguration he died of 
exhaustion from trying to stretch out a thousand offices 
to fit twenty thousand office seekers. The Ohio habit 
began with Harrison, who was elected from that State. 
He was elected for three reasons—because he had won the 
battle of Tippecanoe, which rhymed with ‘Tyler, too,” 
because he lived in a log cabin and because he drank hard 
cider. He was a great patriot and, besides reducing the 
population of hostile Indians to a marked extent, con- 
tributed ten children to the upbuilding of his country. 
(Concluded on Page 30) 


Often Sighed for the Happy Days 
in the Wilderness 
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Began Light Exercise in the West 
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| WSAACS & SAMUELSON’S, Skirts,is on 
i the second floor, right over Engelhardt & 
Blum’s, Wholesale Notions and Novelties. 
You come to a window displaying boxed sus- 
_penders, lead-pencils, carded collar-buttons, bandanna 
_ handkerchiefs, bright-yellow leather gloves, soap, shoelaces 
and safety-pins—and that’s Engelhardt’s. You effect an 
entrance on the north side, and stumble into an elevator 
engineered by an excessively dirty boy who is afflicted 

_ with deafness and takes you up to the sixth. Descending, 
he stops and pushes aside a glazed door, whereupon a 


“What Do You Know About That!” Ejaculated Miss Peet 


‘heavy smell of closely-confined garments assails your 
‘nostrils. That’s Isaacs & Samuelson’s. 

If you live on Grand Boulevard, are a member of a 
‘club and owner of a sixty-horse-power, four-cylinder 
\ear, that would otherwise be eating its cylinder head off 
‘in the garage, you arrive at any time you please (which 
‘will be 8 A. M. to the dot) by way of Michigan Avenue, 
‘turning west on Madison and north on Franklin. The 
Twelfth Street car, however, brings most of the I. & 
-§. working-force. A large proportion of it is from the 
section east of Halsted and lisps in numbers and amounts. 
Miss Sadie Johnson’s speech was clear and incisive, more- 
over, her eyes were gray and fearless, and she transferred 
| on Paulina. 

_ Miss Johnson began her business career at the custom- 
lary age of fourteen as cash-girl ina department store; two 
‘years later she accepted a general utility position in the 
‘office of Isaacs & Samuelson, where in the course of five 
(years more her salary had increased by leaps and bounds 
until she was taking home ten dollars weekly. This 
‘because, with infinite pains, she had acquired a rapid-fire 
‘smattering of shorthand and typewriting that answered 
‘the firm’s purpose. It may be said that she earned the 
“money. 


“This is fierce,’’ said Miss Johnson, as she swung off 
the car and tacked against the lake breeze to the sidewalk. 
“Hold tight on to your hair, dearie.’’ 

_ “Ain’t it awful!” agreed Miss Peet, the office assistant, 
‘clutching her merriwidder and gasping. ‘Gee! I’m 
most froze a’ready. We got to get a move on or we'll be 
ilate.”’ 

__ The two scudded briskly along in the lee of the tall 
‘buildings and made sudden darts past threatening wagon- 
tongues and imminent car-fenders at the crossings. Miss 
Johnson was frowning. She had been frowning and 
‘monosyllabic throughout the trip from Robey. 

“What’s the matter with you, Sade?” asked Miss Peet. 
“Are you sick?” 

| “T’m all of that,’’ admitted Miss Johnson. ‘‘It’s been 
‘coming on some time and I haven’t hardly noticed it, but 
I guess I’m good and sick.”’ 

“What is it?’’ asked Miss Peet anxiously. 
‘lungs, is it?” 

“Tt’s a pain in the back of my neck,’ replied Miss 
Johnson shortly. ‘Folks asking questions brings it on 
‘sometimes.”’ 

“All right for you, if you want to be snippety,” retorted 
‘Miss Peet in a dudgeon, and by that time they were at 
Isaacs & Samuelson’s door. The Samuelson limousine 
Was swinging around for the homeward trip as they came 
up, and seeing this Miss Johnson’s frown grew more 
decided. 

_ Isaacs & Samuelson had a remarkable way of starting 
work under a full head of steam without any preliminary 
firing up or gathering of momentum. At the stroke of 
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eight cutting-machines drove their keen blades through 
chalk-lined layers of cloth, sewing-machines whirred and 
irons thumped on steaming boards; shirt-sleeved stock 
men moved about among the stacks of garments, and order 
clerks, books in hand, chanted monotonously to the entry 
desk. In the office pens scratched in open ledgers and 
day books, rubber stamps thudded from pad to paper, 
drawers of filing-cabinets were pulled out 
and closed, and Miss Peet’s nickeled stiletto 
slid rapidly beneath the flaps of envelopes, 
while letters were piled on letters for the 
devouring Isaacs and Samuelson in their 
common den. 

Miss Johnson’s hands had not lost the 
blue tinge of cold, but her typewriter clacked 
and its carriage slammed backward with 
miraculous briskness at each completed line. 
She paused after she had removed her first 
sheet of paper to rub the warmth into her 
fingers, and as she stretched them her eyes 
fell upon a sapphire doublet ring and she 
smiled, and then sighed; and then the buzzer 
sounded. 

In an instant she had thrust back her 
chair, clutched a notebook and was hurrying 


Ae eaten 
“Then You Say ‘Serge and Chambray’ and 


You Get Off With Him and Go Where 
He Takes You and Do What He Says” 


to the partners’ room, extracting her pencil 
from her hair as she went. Old Isaacs, 
bearded and ponderous, spoke as she en- 
tered, without looking up. 

‘‘Dake dese ledders.”’ 

Miss Johnson seated herself and began 
to follow his deliberate dictation. Opposite 
to her sat Samuelson, prematurely bald, full 
lipped, thick necked, sardonic. She could 
feel his flashing eyeglasses focused on her 
and it made her feel vaguely uncomfortable. 

“So!” grunted the senior partner, pres- 
ently. ‘‘Ged dose owit kvick.”’ 

Miss Johnson rose, stabbed her pencil 
back into her coiffure and flitted from the 
room. It seemed that the door had barely 
closed behind her before her machine began 
clattering at a rate that threatened to rack 
its mechanism into scrap iron. For nearly 
an hourshe worked and then again the buzz, 
and again she responded to the call with the same instant 
haste, and returned to her desk with afew more pages of 
her notebook covered with curves, dots and dashes. 

Now and then she answered a summons from some 
inferior dignitary with equal alacrity, and in this she 
merely conformed to the rule that governed all. Isaacs or 
Samuelson called Mr. Bernstein, and Mr. Bernstein toddled 
as if some spring had been released to set his shrunken 
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shanks in motion. In his turn he croaked per- 
emptorily for Neumann, the chief salesman, 
and Neumann gave a decorous imitation of a 
ball player ‘making second” and then shot 
off at top speed to execute his orders. And so on 
down to the two impish, black-eyed boys who copied the 
letters and ran the errands of the firm. It was noticeable 
to the most casual visitor. Dapper little Abey Ganz, 
buyer for Wertheimer, of Topeka, was not the man to 
overlook it. 

““You’ve got a great system here, gentlemen,” he 
observed, as Miss Johnson entered the room for the fourth 
time. 

Mr. Isaacs smiled complacently and removed the 
ornately-carved meerschaum cigar-holder from between 
his yellow teeth. ‘‘Ve speag mit audority,’ he said in 
his deep bass. ‘‘Ve say to von, ‘Go!’ und he goet, und 
to anoder, ‘Gome!’ und he gomet. You bed you. Dere 
is no foolishness.” 

Miss Johnson’s gray eyes flashed for a moment and then, 
meeting Samueison’s, dropped to her notebook. Samuel- 
son’s thick he twisted into a malicious smile. 


“What ie you aan nbout that! "8 Sjacnlated Miss 
Peet, as the two girls sat side by side in the caféteria, their 
lunches precariously balanced on the arms of their chairs. 
‘It’s no dream, either,’’ she added thoughtfully. ‘‘There’s 
no foolishness, sure enough.” 

“T’ve always done it,’ said Miss Johnson, biting 
viciously into a doughnut; ‘“‘but it makes me sore when 
they rub it in. Six days in the week, fifty-two weeks in 
the year, and five years now. I was thinking about it 
coming down this morning. When they say ‘Come!’ we 
come—a-running; and when they say ‘Go!’ it’s hunt 
another job, little one, and see what you'll get.” 

“What do we do it for?’’ said Miss Peet. 

“Ten per I’m doing it for now,” replied Miss Johnson. 
“‘T’ve done it for three-fifty per, just the same. When they 
hollered ‘Cash!’ little Sadie sprinted for the counter with 
her tails streaming out behind. ‘Forty-ni-ine!’’”’ Miss 
Johnson called the number in a shrill, nasal voice and then 
giggled at the attention she had attracted. 

“Tt’s fierce, ain’t it?’’ said Miss Peet. 
get me a choclut éclair. 
one?” 

““T guess not,”’ said Miss Johnson. ‘‘You don’t want 
one, neither, unless you're going to put it in your pocket. 
We've got to be on our way.” 


“I’m going to 
Do you want I should get you 


Isaacs was at lunch when they returned, but the inde- 
fatigable Samuelson remained at the post of duty, and 
Miss Johnson had barely kicked off her rubbers and hung 
her hat and jacket on their accustomed pegs when his 
call for her sounded. 

“Try it again,’ murmured the young woman and 
patted her pompadour with quite a leisurely air. 


“Some Time in February—About the Thirty-First”’ 


The second buzz came as if in response to her invitation. 
It was prolonged. Miss Johnson raised her eyebrows and 
then moved languidly to answer it. There was an unusual 
amount of color in her cheeks as she confronted the junior 
partner and her chin was held, perhaps, a trifle higher 
than common. Samuelson noticed something, apparently, 
for he leaned back in his chair and stared at her. 

(Continued on Page 26) 


Coffee and Insurance Were Invented 
About the Same Time 


LTHOUGH we ourselves, of course, have never 
A done any such thing, it is possible that some distant 
relative of ours, say some irresponsible uncle, may 
at some time have engaged in the pastime, sport, business 
or occupation known as faro. In such case, the distant 
relative in all likelihood at some time during any evening 
had occasion to become acquainted with that peculiar 
institution intimately connected with the game and known 
as the “splits.” Disclaiming any familiarity with the 
technical features of the pastime, sport, business or occu- 
pation of faro, we are credibly informed that, in popular 
phrase, when the player ties the dealer he loses. That 
is the insurance under which the game is run, and it is 
that which, as one is credibly informed, renders it so 
difficult, ultimately, to overcome, surpass or beat the game, 
no matter how long, industriously or economically one 
may engage, encounter, antagonize, go against, or buck 
the aforesaid game. 

While none of us would play faro, we all buy insurance: 
life, fire, burglar, or the like; and as in faro, so in insur- 
ance, we encounter the peculiar institution of the split, 
by virtue of which the house cannot lose. Witness the 
height of many life-insurance buildings, not to mention 
the altitude of salaries, expense accounts and investiga- 
tions of the same. It is the overloading of the hazard to 
lose, the split, the loss to the player when he ties the game, 
which makes the profit in faro or insurance. The latter is 
an old game, one of the oldest; and the most interesting 
part of the subject in hand is the striking resemblance 
between Leadville and London, indeed, between the 
rawest frontier and the oldest capital of civilization, 
human nature being much the same in all places and all 
ages, and civilization not very different from barbarism. 


A Game That Never Closes 


NY sort of business is more or less of a game, and it is 

probable that our greatest business captains are men 

who temperamentally love a game, arisk of some sort. All 

ahead of, behind and around the ideas of industry and 

economy deploy the principles of hazard and chance, 
skirmishers of the army of civilization. 

Wherefore, the greatest game in the world is naturally 
to be found in one of the world’s greatest centers. Lloyd’s, 
of London, is the most sporting business in the world and 
one of the most interesting. Out in our young frontier 
cities we used to see the sign over the door: “This game 
never closes.” But sometimes the dealer got killed, or 
the impression got out that the box had two bottoms 
and was crooked, or sometimes the town got up and 
moved away. On the other hand, Lloyd’s, of London, 
has always been a square game. No one has ever killed 
the dealer, the box is above suspicion, and the town is 
right where it has been for some time. Moreover, the 
game has been open day and night for more than two 
hundred years. Moreover, again, it is just as respectable 
and just as solid a financial institution as the Bank of 
England. Moreover, again, it is just as public-minded 
as Mr. Andrew Carnegie, which is saying very much. 
Like unto the latter gentleman, Lloyd’s, of London, gives 
medals for life-saving heroism, and did so before Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie was born. Its medals and its checks are 
prized. Inever knew of a faro game which gave anybody 
medals for saving anybody else’s life; but, this distinction 
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aside, I can see 
no difference be- 
tween the Red 
Star and the 
Royal Exchange, except that the game at the latter 
joint is bigger, older, and always above suspicion. 
Indeed, it is one of the most staid and solemn busi- 
nesses in the world, as wellas one of the most romantic. 

To the average mind, Tattersall’s is the place where 
you sell your horses when you are a nobleman, and 
broke—see Ouida. Also, Lloyd’s is the place where 
ships buy insurance—see Dun’s or Bradstreet’s. The 
average American does not know a great deal about 
Lloyd’s, yet really Ouida herself never wrote a romance 
so thrilling as those which happen every day in -its 
offices. Marine insurance and marine information 
are the specialties of Lloyd’s, but a great many other 
things happen there all the time which do not always 
get into the sober records of the musty business world. 

The ordinary ranks of business life appear dull to 
most of us, but if we could get admitted to. Lloyd’s 
that complaint no longer would lie, for in those quar- 
ters there is something doing every minute, although 
the men dealing the game have not only a world-wide 
reputation, but the widest reputation in the world for 
responsibility and squareness. These things being true, the 
natural question is how Lloyd’s came to open their partic- 
ular sort of game, and what the game itself was originally. 


The Tyrian Underwriter 


NE supposes that the idea of marine insurance began 

about the time men first began to go down to the sea in 
ships. Imagine a little scene in ancient Tyre, or whatever 
seaport stood for Tyre. One fellow-citizen is sitting on 
the dock, fishing for codfish, idly watching the boat of a 
neighbor which is just taking in fresh gasoline for a voyage 
to Ophir or Cornwall. While Jehoshaphat on board is 
splicing the main brace, his neighbor with the fishing-line 
takes a look at the weather in the offing, and remarks: 
“Say, Josh, I bet you two dollars you get drowned this 
trip.” 

“You're plumb cheerful this morning,” answers 
Jehoshaphat. “Why don’t you say you'll give me two 
dollars if I ain’t drowned?” 

The neighbor with the fishing-line engages in thought 
a moment, counts up on his fingers the many times when 
Jehoshaphat has come home safe from Ophir or Cornwall, 
scratches his head, and says, “Well, I’ll just go you!” 

That was the 
beginning of ma- 
rine insurance, no 
doubt, and it had 
to do with life in- 
surance, because 
in those days prop- 
erty had not come 
to be worth more 
than human life, in Phee- 
nicia and other seaboard 
countries. 

The idea of this two- 
dollar bet on safety spread 
to Lombardy and to the 
Hanseatic towns, and the 
merchants of those com- 
munities elaborated the 
idea of taking money for 
safety and paying out 
moneyfor disaster. Itwas 
these same gentlemen 
who introduced the idea 
of insurance into the great 
maritime country of 
England, which of all 
countries in the world had 
the most use forit. By the time of Cromwell this business 
was beginning to grow very profitable, and in certain 
streets of London there were scores of these underwriters, 
as they were called, doing business with good profit to 
themselves. 

Today we couldn’t get along without coffee any more 
than we could without insurance, but coffee and insur- 
ance were invented about the same time, and the first 
insurance companies were simply groups of shrewd men 
who met in the early coffee-houses of old London—the 
first coffee-house being established about 1652. They 
used to spell that word “‘kauffee” in those times, and the 
“kauffee-houses’’ were so well frequented that the 


“Since You Mention it, Me Lord, I Don’t 
Mind Saying There Seems to be a Spot 
or So on the Topper” 
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authorities held 
them under sus- | 
picion as harbors 
gatherings, and so fined them once in a while, the main © 
idea of civilization always having been that morality 
ought to be paid for at the expense of vice. They did { 
not fine them for running a faro game, but for sellin | 
mixed in its own mind. E 
One of these early merchants was Edward Lloyd, the 
first of the Lloyds, and he seems to have had a coffee- 
house about 1688. As one man would not have sufficient 
him some of these other underwriters into a sort of society. 
In 1696 he issued a newspaper, called Lloyd’s News, which _ 
ran a few years, until it got on the Ananias list of the | 
House of Lords, which then was a more important institu- 
nal was not one of misstatement, but only of lése majesté, | 
for it concerned itself only with items of interest to | 
owners and masters of vessels, merchants, underwriters 
and all those affected by marine risks. q 
history of civilization. It was just after young John Law, 
of Scotland, had come down to London; and John Law, 
when we come to look at him fairly, was the first inventor 
of banking as we know it today. If he had been guilty of 
practice today he would have been hanged, drawn and 
quartered before he got a good start. But we cansee that 
the three useful institutions of banking, insurance and cof- 
fee came in just about the same time. All three of them 
has ever yet fully emerged, although all three haye 
made good their hold on the world. It should also be 
added that that other institution of journalism began at 
that same time. The London Gazette is said to be the 
trotted it to a close heat, for in 1726 he began to issue his 
paper again, under the name of Lloyd’s List, and as such it 
has run ever since, attaining a part in the civilization of the 
world which is not equaled even by the wildest-eyed 
Meantime, this idea of using the splits had taken firm 
hold of the English mind; and the notion of a 
. hazard, the luck, the gamble, always ma: t 
great appeal to the sporting English mind, 
all sorts of insurance companies sprang up, 
which would insure a man, woman or child 
for or against any sort of proposition, 
Those were fine, delirious old days, and it 
when things were happening. That was 
the time of the South Sea Bubble in | 
England, the Mississippi Bubble in France, 
and all Europe was pretty much doing busi- 
panies that would insure you agains t 
highwaymen—just as we have companies _ 
now that will insure you against burglars. 
Others would insure you against killing 
cooking gin was then called. There was 
not any kind of game you could not get, 
and it was certainly the gay life for theirs. 
UT while the English character is fond FA 
of sport, it has always had the saving 
- grace of soundness and common-sense. 
by-night companies, and gave a monopo. 
of marine insurance to two companies, the - 
London Assurance and the Royal Exchange. That was 
in 1720, after which insurance steadily grew in responsi 
called the Society of Merchants and Underwriters, and it 
also steadily grew until, in 1774, it moved into the Royal 
Exchange and started into its long, steady and profitable - 
occupation. ¥ 
tion of Independence, and there was good guessing as 
what might happen in these provinces. George Washi 
ton, Paul Jones and Napoleon Bonaparte were, each ! 
his innocent way, great builders of business for Lloyd’s, ¢ 


for seditious | 
kauffee; which shows that civilization sometimes gets | 
capital to handle all the business offered, he gathered about — 
tion than it is today. The offense of this primitive jour- 
That was a curious and somewhat primitive time in the 
as insane and unsafe a style of banking as we sometimes 
were at the start under a sort of cloud, from which none 
oldest newspaper in the world, but Mr. Edward Lloyd 
metropolitan journals of our own capitals. a. 
Lombard Street overplayed its hand, and _ 
is too bad we could not all have lived then, 
ness on a red-light basis. There were com-— 
yourself by drinking “Geneva,” as plain 
Fortunes in Wars * 
Presently Parliament cleaned out these 7 
bility and dignity. Mr. Edward Lloyd’s company was 
This was just two years before our own little Deela 
London; because the American and the Napoleonic Y 
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brought to the front the great doctrine of chance, of 
_ hazard, which not even the soundest and most conserva- 
' tive business can escape. There never has been a war in 
_ two centuries in which Lloyd’s has not taken all sorts of 
| chances and made all kinds of money. Of course the risks 
were large, but the premiums also were large, so that the 
principle of the splits in the game still applied, and the 
_bank did not lose in the long run. All the associated 
underwriters of Lloyd’s made fortunes. Indeed, just about 
a hundred years ago they were making so much money 
| that they got a Government investigation, just as our 

insurance companies did not long ago, and, just as in our 
h case, nothing much came of it. 

The growth of this concern was slow, but time is noth- 
ing to an Englishman. An Englishman doesn’t in the 
least mind dying, because when his time has come he turns 
over, and remarks to his eldest son: ‘‘Sorry, old chap, but 
_ you just take on the bally business your- 
self, you know.” So the son carries it 
on at the old stand. Thus, at last, 
Lloyd’s got the sanction of royalcharter 
for carrying on marine insurance, the 
protection of members in shipping car- 
_ goes of freight, and the collecting of 
information useful to the shipping in- 
terests, and it has carried on the busi- 
_ness at the old stand ever since. Today 
it holds the commerce of the 
world in its hands. Naturally, 
it has grown in capital and in 
numbers of its members. Not 
‘long agoits society was made up 
of five hundred and sixty under- 
writers, one hundred and forty 
members who did not write 
risks, with three hundred 
annual subscribersand one hun- 
‘dred and sixty associates, so 
that the growth from the times 
of the old kauffee-house seems very considerable. Its re- 
/sponsibilities have increased enormously, but its resources 
-also have grown. Its affairs are managed by a committee 
which does not take explanations or fake notes in lieu of 
‘cash. Each underwriter is obliged to deposit at least 
twenty-five thousand dollars before he can begin business. 
_The romance of the world, as well as the business of the 
world, could be found between covers did all the records 
‘of Lloyd’s infinite transactions exist today. Yet the 
,vast volumes of Lloyd’s Index will tell you the condition 
to the hour of every ship of England and most of the ships 
‘of all other countries. It will tell you the whereabouts 
and movements to the hour of more than sixty thousand 
vessels—not each morning or evening, but each hour of 
every day. There is no more perfect business system in 
ithe world. Another vast set of records is the Captains’ 
Register, in which you can learn minute details of the life, 
‘peculiarities and business record of every English sailing- 
/master sailing a ship, and of most of the masters of all the 
other vessels. Then there is the grim Loss Book, where 
you can read your fill of disasters of the sea in every corner 
of the world, as they have come in by cable, hour to hour. 
|Here you look chance, fate, luck, square in the face, and 
“yet all that is governed by systematized business, day 
aiter day, year after year, and century after century. 
‘Lloyd’s never closes, day or night. 

__ Romance especially breathes from every corner of the 
Chamber of Horrors, as the room holding records of 
historical disastersis called. There isa collection of stories 
such as the world cannot duplicate—of disaster and death, 
life and love cut short in every corner of the world, of luck, 
chance and the hazard guessed wrong by the players of 
‘the great game of living. Here you can get the pulse of 
the Ganges, the Amazon, the Columbia, or hear the roar 
of the reef of Norman’s Woe in any corner of the world. 
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f Splitting the Risk on Overdue Ships 


ieee news which keeps up all these records comes from 
_Lloyd’s many agents, scattered in all the corners of the 
fae who cable facts as events occur in all portions of the 
world. The hour of every vessel’s arrival and departure 
's known, each incident or accident of its voyage is known, 
each disaster or shipwreck is known almost as soon as it 
appens. The commerce of the world passes through 
these doors, tabulated, systematized, minute by minute, 
lay and night, in, perhaps, the greatest and most interest- 
‘ng business of the world, and certainly one offering the 
greatest appeal to the human imagination. 

_ The manner of doing business at Lloyd’s is very simple. 
‘here is a hall full of orderly rows of desks, at which sit 
the underwriters who are active in taking risks. Among 
these pass the brokers who require insurance, and who 
offer their sheets of details here and there. Smith says he 
vill take five thousand pounds of this risk, Jones quietly 
; on ten thousand, and so on, until the risk is covered 
tt the agreed premium. Among the brokers may be the 
“doctors” who handle the “overdues,”’ premiums on 
essels which have not arrived on time. Somewhere out 
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That His Heart was Going Three 
Beats Faster Than it Ought to Run 


in the vasty deep my ship is sailing with her cargo, to 
make or break my fortune. There is no business maxim 
to protect me if I undertake to guarantee her arrival. 
I appeal to the ancient doctrine of chance. Between New 
York and London great ships carry heavy burdens, the 
heaviest that of insurance; and for each day of delay in 
arrival of one of these ships, that burden, under the law of 
chance, increases—one day so much, two days so much, a 
week, a month—until the time comes when our ship goes 
into the Chamber of Horrors. 

So much for the life of Lloyd’s, of London. As to its 
adventures, no one story could tell more than a fraction. 
We do not know much about 
the concern in this country, 
because all its transactions are 
taken on at the London office 
alone, although any agent of 
Lloyd’s will cable a proposed 
risk to the office if it seems to 
indicate business. There have 
been many fake Lloyd’s estab- 
lished for a time in this coun- 
try, and some of our States 
have forbidden the real Lloyd’s 
to do business within their con- 
fines—Ohio, for instance, hold- 
ing up the concern for a time; 
but the legitimate field of opera- 
tion of the company extends all 
over the globe. Its name ap- 
peared in the news columns of 
the American press with some 
frequency just previous to the 
last Presidential election, per- 
haps by direct influence of cen- 
tral campaign committees, a 
favorite statement being that 
Lloyd’s, of London, was wager- 
ing six to one against the success 
of Mr. Bryan in the Presidential race. There is no doubt 
that large amounts of money were placed by Lloyd’s on 
the issue of the last election, and it is stated with pos- 
sible accuracy—without, of course, any reference to the 
political wisdom on the one side or the other—that New 
York City alone would have taken down over a million 
pounds of ‘“‘business depression insurance” in case Mr. 
Bryan had been elected. This does not commit any one 
to the political question, for Lloyd’s with equal cheerful- 
ness would have taken the other side of the game, and 
with equal cheerfulness would have paid their losses had 
there been any. 
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An Old Noble in 
England Had Been Told 


Insurance for a Pink-Eyed Seal 


F LLOYD’S is willing to gamble on the risks of war and 
politics it may be supposed to be ready to take a chance 
on almost anything else, and such certainly is the case. 
Its freak bets would make volumes of curious and inter- 
esting literature, and any agent of Lloyd’s will tell you 
that he does not know what his company would insure, 
and has never heard of anything which it would not. 
Suppose you fancy that there is a pink-eyed seal swim- 
ming in Iliamna Lake, Alaska, and have a notion that the 
Smithsonian Institution will pay you ten thousand dollars 
if you can get it that particular kind of a seal. Youcable 
to Lloyd’s to insure the risk, and you can get, that wager 
on at very little more than 
the cost of the premium, 
if youcaretopayit. They 
will insure the enterprise 
to succeed or to fail, as you 
like. . 
Once upon a time there 
was an old noble in Eng- 
land, gouty anda little bit 
scared, who had been told 
that his heart was going 
three beats faster than it 
ought to run. Whenever 
an Englishman is in doubt 
he goes to Lloyd’s, so this 
one went to Lloyd’s and brig 
betechat heiwas going'to, ~~ aa i oe 
die pretty soon. Lloyd’s 
took the bet and the pre- 
mium, hired a doctor, re- 
duced his heart action to 
normal, and smiled at him 
pleasantly. This is an in- 
stance of the other side of 
life insurance, and the gen- 
tleman did not have to 
die to win or lose, which- 
ever way one cares to put 
it. Of course the under- 
writers were to the good. 
Notlongagoacertainlit- 
tle sidewalkscene occurred 


“ Say, Josh, I Bet 
You Two Dollars You 
Get Drowned This Trip” 


in front of a leading hostelry in New York City. There 
drove up in haste from the steamer dock a cab which 
bore an Englishman, Lord Farnsworth by name. Lord 
Farnsworth, when he struck the pavement, did not hasten 
into the hotel. He seemed grieved over something. 
“Here, my good man,” he exclaimed to the tall lackey on 
the sidewalk who opens a carriage door for a half-dollar 
and shuts it for a dollar—‘‘ Here, my good man, have a look 
at this, don’t you know.” 


The Loss of the Farnsworth Tile 


E OPENED his two-guinea leather hat-box as he spoke, 
right there in the garish light of day. ‘“‘ Come here; 
you, too, my good man,” and beckoned to the door porter. 
The two good men looked at the contents of the two-guinea 
hat-box. 

“Do you see anything wrong with it, my good men?” 
demanded Lord Farnsworth. The door porter, who was 
born in New York, remarked that it was a rotten-looking 
lid, and that it was not made in New York. The carriage 
man, who was born in England himself, remarked: “Since 
you mention it, me lord, I don’t mind saying there seems 
to be a spot or so on the topper, which in me own mind 
quite disqualifies it for a gentleman’s wear, if you please, 
sir, thank you, sir!”’ 

Both the good men now could see two small spots on 
the silk hat, where drops of sea-water had fallen. Lord 
Farnsworth wrote a few hurried words, got the signatures 
of both the good men before he entered the hotel, and in 
due time collected three guineas of Lloyd’s, of London. 
He had insured his hat! 

Lloyd’s, of London, is not a welcher, and will take any 
kind of reasonable proof that it has lost. Thus, if you 
get a manicure service in Paris, go over to London, and 
get your finger-nails insured on the warrant that they will 
not need further attention in less than ten days after you 
strike New York, you are perfectly safe on the manicure 
proposition. If you go to the New York agent of Lloyd’s, 
show him your fingers and express a moral doubt as to 
their tidiness, he will call in an expert, and if the latter 
says that you need another manicure in less than ten days, 
Lloyd’s will admit the loss without a murmur. 

There are other proofs of Lloyd’s willingness to under- 
take watch guard over digital or pedal extremities. Of 
course you have seen Madame Genée dance, but, perhaps, 
you did not know that she was dancing on two great toes, 
either one of which was worth ten thousand dollars and 
was insured to that effect. Such, however, is the case. 
If she should sprain an ankle, Lloyd’s would lose some- 
what less, but would lose something. They have so much 
insurance on other dancers’ toes that in the long run they 
do not lose, all breakage counted in. Only recently a 
promised recital in Philadelphia by Paderewski was post- 
poned because the famous pianist had split the nail on 
the index finger of his right hand. His manager, it was 
said, would collect from the insurance companies, as a 
recompense for this accident, five thousand dollars. 

Many of the great singers who come to this country are 
insured, either by themselves or by their managers. 
Should Caruso burst a vocal cord any night in one of his 
high ones, the loss would not be felt by himself or his 
managers so much as by the gentlemen in the Royal 
Exchange at London. Should he or any other star get 
sick or cranky or crazy and refuse to sing or be unable to 
sing on any night, the loss would not fall upon the audi- 

ence or the manager, but 
upon Lloyd’s, of London 
—in case,asislargely done, 
Lloyd’s had given insur- 
ance on that particular 
star. They cover many 
risks of this sort, and, just 
to show what sort of 
chances they will take, 
will also write insurance 
guaranteeing any opera 
singer not to jump his or 
her contract or otherwise 
get unduly gay. 

I presume that Lloyd’s 
would take on the risks of 
marriage or divorce, al- 
though that is extra haz- 
ardous. Certainly they 

are willing to take almost 
any kind of a guess be- 
yond the veil which di- 
vides us from the future. 
Once there was a young 
nobleman of England who 
all his life was pursued 
with the haunting dread 
lest he should some time 
- or other get married and 
become the father of 
triplets. There didn’t 
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QUEER kind of place, 
A you may say, fora man 
to be Maroonedin. So 
it is. As I look around my 
library Den this evening, it 
is the snuggest desert island 
a sailorever sat on. At least 
soitseemstome. 
And if you read 
this lonely yarn 
you will find 
no vituperations 
here. 

But Marsh, 
my old chum 
Marsh, couldn’t 
drop in for sup- 
per tonight. 
He’s a doctor, 
and he hasa case 
of typhoid that 
needs watching. 
And my dining- 
room was built 
for a crowd, and 
it’s devilishlone- 
some eating 
alone. Sol’ma 
sentimentalcuss 
tonight. And to 
knock the self- 
pity out of my- 
self, I propose to 
writeitall down, 
the whole story, 
from the start. 
Furthermore, I 
am going to try 
to look at it in 
a half-scientifiec way. Because, if I’m not mistaken, there 
are getting to be more and more Husbands and Fathers in 
these United States in just about my Fix. So They’ll be 
interested. And as for you Younger Mortals who never 
have been marooned at all, to you I hold out as a bribe to 
read, that a kind of a plot will drop in soon, with action in 
abundance. But the first part has to do almost entirely 
with Me. And youcan skip Meif you like. I’m used toit. 

To begin—I have nothing to say against my wife, nor 
even against my two grown girls. Marsh and I have been 
reading Darwin lately, to give our minds a rub. And the 
Evolution Theory quite explains this case. My wife and 
the girls have Evoluted, that is all, while I have just 
naturally stuck in the primeval crittur stage. So much 
for Science. To put it short and slangy—I’m the Goat. 

Now, from a goat to three elegant women, one of ’em 
even a Countess, is quite a biological jump. But I’m a 
believer in family ties. And I still hold that, if my Mrs. 
and the Miss and the Countess would come back home to 
Marshville, not just upon a visit, but to stay for a year or 
two, we four Human Beings might even be dumfounded 
to find how real congenial we could learn to be. 

Or if, on the other hand, they would forget the Call Of 
Duty and stop rushing home for a month or two to “cheer 
the old man up”’and clear the house of all his friends—if ,in 
short, they’d stay away, just live their lives to please them- 
selves and leave me to live mine, I believe that I could 
make it go. For once when I was left alone for only 
eleven months at a stretch I somehow gathered round me 
a good many warm companions. 

But no, they won’t do that, at least not yet. They feel 
in duty bound to come back here to ‘“‘tend” to me, You 
see, so far, it is only partial Evolution, the worst variety I 
know. It is a stage, so to speak, of Transition. I am the 
Transition. It is a stage that is fraught with many per- 
plexing Problems. I am Those. 

And if there is one thing worse than to have a Problem, 
it is to be one. Do you know just how it feels? Well, we 
won’t go into details. But the most distressing bodily 
condition that I know of is to have an earache and walk 
distractedly around your house all through the watches 
of the night. And I’d rather have an earache. 

Now understand again, I don’t blame my wife. She 
was simply Evoluted by deep, colossal Nature Forces, 
which neither she nor I could do a thing to stop. If any 
one of a number of things had happened, I would beyond 
any shade of a doubt have been a Bosom Of His Family man 
today. If, for example, the new railroad line had been run 
through the upper valley instead of right through ours, or 
if Electricity had never been invented at all, if waterfalls 
fell gently and turbine wheels stayed still, if Eugene V. 
Debs were in the White House and all the Swollen For- 
tunes were unswelled, or if at a certain directors’ meeting, 


“The Count is Exceedingly Young, but 
That is a Fault That Time Will Cure” 


By Ernest Poole 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE BREHM 


April 20, 1894, at about 10:30 in the evening, I had had a 
Stomach Ache, as Bonaparte once did, and been for one 
whole hour unable to think at the speed that the situation 
required—I say if any one of the aforesaid things had 
happened, I might never have piled the Cash. 

But they didn’t. And I bought land and sold it, bought 
more land and held it, bought all the water power for miles 
and miles around, built a number of dynamo plants and a 
couple of trolley lines, lit the town by electric light. In 
short, I grew up with the village of Marshville, helped to 
make it a center of twenty-two thousand inhabitants, 
and the twenty-two thousand inhabitants made me‘a 
millionaire. 

And what could a woman do with a Million Dollars in 
Marshville? 

It’s a pretty ride on the trolley I built, over the waving 
fields of wheat, along the river and into the pines and so on 
up to the falls Imade. Quite a favorite one of mine. But 
the wife of a Million Dollars doesn’t go fooling around on 
trolley cars. No! Let her try it, when she’s the only 
wife of that Figure in town; and pretty soon, deep down 
in her female soul, in the part of it where Duties and Con- 
victions and all righteous feelings grow, there begins to 
sprout a little sensation, which as it thrives sends out 
branches, tendrils, roots and leaves, until at last it com- 
pletely fills the soul of the woman. She calls it Social 
Position. She carries it round in an Automobile. 

Then watch the Trolley Women! Watch ’em snort and 
titter. Listen how the phrase “stuck up” goes kiting 
round the town. It is lonely for that woman then, lonelier 
still for her husband. In fact, as my chum Marsh has 
said, a social position is one in which you are more or less 
alone. 

But it is nice to ride in an Automobile. And as month 
came after month, little by little, round the Social Position 
of my wife a Social Set began to form. 

Not what you’d calla Smart Set. We were not equipped 
with Suits For Divorce, nor even Elopements With 
Chauffeurs, The man who drove my automobile had only 
Dennis O’Rourke for a name; I took him from one of my 
trolley cars; and he wasn’t the kind that likes to elope; 
it was hard enough to get 
him to shave. 

But Dennis did love to 
push that car to all the 
speed that she could make. 
And my wife—who had a 
smile so rich and warm 
that even now by using it 
she makes me her devoted 
slave—my wife combined 
the Car and the Smile, 
took out her female friends 
by ones and twos and 
threes and fours, and 
speeded ’em and jolted 
’em and made ’em gasp 
andshuttheireyes. Great 
clouds of dust rose up 
behind, and Marshville 
disappeared from view— 
and never quite came back 
the same. 

My wife smiled. She 
also planned. She im- 
ported Hats and Cultured 
Books and Brilliant 
Gowns (not Dresses— 
Gowns). She showed me 
how to build this house, 
ordered me a new dress 
suit and taught us both 
to play Bridge Whist, 
called me Generous and 
Good, promised me this 
Den of mine. 

And I was tickled half 
to death. The statement 
may surprise you, but I 
promised in this document 
to try to be Scientific, I 
propose to tell the truth, 
and that’s just what I’m 
doing now. When at last 
the housewas built, withits 
covered carriage entrance 
and its winding driveway, 
up which I walked each 


Marsh Had a Grand, Inspiring Thought 
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ing after evening, not antiquated Parties, but real careful 
Social Gatherings occurred; when in the gleam of candle- 
light we did not “eat” but “dined,” and the polish of the | 
silver stole into all our looks and smiles—then I used to 
watch my wife. 

And I Was Pleased And Proud. 

And grateful. She had fixed my Den exactly as she had © 
promised she would. I imported cigars to fit the Den. 
And also some Potations. And all my good, old chums _ 
were glad. . 

So five happy years sped by. | 

But then, from that huge engine which Poets call The | 
Wheels Of Time, out tumbled the same question that had | 
bothered us before. Bd 

What could a woman do with a Million Dollars in 
Marshville? = | 

True, the town had grown. But as my wife and I sat | 

| 
{ 


night at six, to gain admittance to my home; when even- | 


down and bravely faced our troubles, we were forced to 
admit the discouraging fact that as to Millionaires there 
was room for nobody else but Me. Noother rich, imposing | 
homes, no motor-cars, no Dennises, no stately family silver, 
not even a butler fat as ours. And what is a Social 
Position unless it includes a Family Tree? And where | 
were Eligible Men? Our Girls Were Growing Up. @ 
That was about her line of attack. We also had a boy 
named Steve. Steve had grown—grown and grown all 
stooped and grinned. His mother had put up a plucky 
fight to have him sent to a school in the East. But Ihad 
held out and had sent him instead to my old college up _ 
the State, for a course on Dynamos and Such. * 
So having had my way with Steve, I had to let her have 
hers with the girls. And she sent them to a Finishing | 
School in the city of New York. a 
Some weeks later, my chum Marsh, being in New York 
himself, went to the School to make a call, to see how 
Finishing was done. One of the looks he had at It was 
through a knothole in a fence. It was a tall, exclusive 
fence, and somewhere in the yard inside he saw a carriage, 
quite an old one, with a teacher, quite an old one, close 
beside it, and a class of girls around her, being Educated as 
to Getting Out And In.  . 
At least so Marsh asserted. My wife grew somewhat | 
angry and said that this was “a little too much.” And — 
even I was not overinclined to believe him. Because 
when the girls came home to us for 
the genial Christmas Tide, from the 
oA way they walked and sank and rose, 
‘ | entered and left a room,shook hands, 
it seemed to me that instead of hay- 
ing chuckled at just one old carriage 
in a yard, what Marsh had really 
watched with those two solemn eyes 
of his was, first, a complete collection 
of carriages, cabs and automobiles, 
to be gotten in and out of; thena few 
assorted sofas and chairs, 
to be slowly sunk upon; 
next, a line of doorways | 
through which to sweep or 
gently glide; and finally 
—just maybe—a couple 
of dummy shakable hands _ 
sticking out of a garden | 
wall, on a level with the — 
Average Nose. — 
So much for the | 
Movements of 
our girls, Their 
clothes were 
made to fit their 
Moves. And as 
the two years 
neared anend, — 
the Words they 
spoke grew so Distinet 
that I could barely com- 
prehend. They used Broad 
A’s—rich and soft. They 
talked with a certain 
elegant snap, and wrote — 
with a gay, seductive dash 
inviting my chum Marsh 
“to dine.” Theyalsoread — 
with Arching Brows, and — 
gave me Brownings 


Message. oe 
And after that they — 
went Abroad. ba 


‘ Girls will be girls,” m, 
wife had said, with tha 
indulgent Bill Taft 8 a | 
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every time I voiced my fears. But now she went Abroad 
_ with them. And when they had been in Rome a year, fin- 
ishing all the Finishing Off —and had at last come home to 
Dad and told him all about It, talking on for several weeks 
_on the subject of Counts, Salawns and Faits—my wife, I 
_ found, was Finished too, the Most Enthused of all! There 
-ecamea night up in our room, when after she had talked some 
more about old Czesar’s polished sons—I made a fatal slip. 
- “Wives will be wives,” I said. And about ten seconds 
later I became a Problem. 
Tt wasn’t only Me. It was Me and Marshville. For 
what could One Who Had Lived in Rome do with a million 
dollars here? 

Not only that. Into the Social Set of the town, just as 
had happened long ago, again began to wander snorts and 
titters, sneers. And watching in acute suspense, the 
following proposition came to me with a kind of shock: 

“My wife is smart. She knows this can’t go on if she’s 
to be the Leader here. My wife is always Leader. There- 
_ fore, if my wife keeps on, it means that she has decided to 
leave!” 

And My Wife Kept On. 

In fact, two months had not gone by before the thing 
was over. Marshville’s nose turned up at us, and we 
looked down on Marshville. 

On all except my old chum Marsh. 

' To see in its full nobility the step which Marsh now 
took, you would have to really know the man. I’ma 
democrat myself, but I’m a : 
snob compared to Marsh. All 
| things aristocratic are to him 
as vinegar to old Port wine. 
But when he saw with his 
shrewd eyes the awful wreck 
that threatened me—here is 
/what he did. He and his 
maiden sister Jane, with whom 
he lived, were a lonely western 
branch, it seems, of one of the 
oldest families back in the cul- 
tured Hast. Marsh Now 
‘Persuaded His Sister Jane to 
Join The Colonial Dames. 
And thereupon we called. 
|And Marsh’s maiden sister 
‘called, and later they both 
-eame to dine. And having 
“now not only saved his posi- 
‘tion as intimate family friend, 
| but even exalted it to a degree 
| —gently, with a careful tact, 
| Marsh strove with all his quiet 
strength to bring my wife 
around, toact asa go-between, 
to restore at least some 
‘measure of peace between us 
and our vulgar friends. 
And even when he com- 
‘pletely failed, when my wife 
iand the girls had again set out 
for the stamping ground of 
‘Cesar, leaving me guilty and 
“weak and grieved at the sneers which everywhere met my 
‘eyes—still friend Marsh stood stoutly by. And clapping 
‘me heartily on the back, here in the Den one winter’s night, 
‘he braced me with these ringing words: 
“Marooned, by George, but not alone!”’ 
Inthe months that followed, Marsh, the good physician, 
going about on his daily rounds to battle with diseases, 
‘also battled with the rancors, the just feelings of resent- 
ment, that were raging night and day against the Million- 
jaire. Skillfully had he and Jane concealed from all but my 
wife and girls that matter of the Colonial Dames. And so 
strong was his hold on his patients and so hard did he now 
work for me, that another year had not gone by before I 
‘was in good repute. 
Pitied even by the women for the hardships I’d been 
‘through. I did not enjoy this pity. I slowly got my 
dander up; and to show how little crushed I was, I gave a 
‘dinner once a week. In these affairs, by quiet planning 
‘Marsh and I contrived to keep all wives contented and at 
peace. And so on the other six nights a week they allowed 
|their husbands to come alone. Sometimes we’d have a 
‘crowd of ten. Again, we two would be alone. And often 
I was surprised to find how downright Jovial I could be! 

Of the Second Storm that burst upon me I’d rather not 
write many words. That measly White Cravatted Count, 
with all his Roman smirks and smiles, his savage little 
voice that cracked, his snowy Spats and curving knees — 
Td rather not describe him! He arrived with my wife 
ad the girls, and soon the News was broken to me. 
When I angrily refused even to think of Wedding Chimes, 
hey told me with reluctance that the Story had already 
“Jeaked.” Andso, in fact,ithad. Inthe Marshville News 
next day, in the midst of the whole triumphant Leak, 
Ppeared an interview with my wife. 

' “My husband and I are quite content,” she said. 
“The Count is so thoroughly clean and fine. It is true he 
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is exceedingly young, but that is a fault that time will 
cure. We already love that boy!” 

Let me hasten on—past that All Night Struggle which 
had to do with Cash, past that Awful Day In Church. 
When at last the Thing Was Done and all my women folk 
had gone, and also Count Cravatty—again my old chum 
Marsh and I sat back here in this Den of mine. 

“We love that boy,” said Marsh—and swore! 

This happened just six years ago. 

Through the four succeeding years, my wife and both 
the girls came back home, again and again. They came 
back to Tend to me. And though between such Tendings, 
Marsh still did his level best, each time the winning ‘back 
my friends grew harder—until at last in weariness I made 
him give it up. And I sat Marooned in Marshville, 
yearning for my Grave. 

But the Unexpected happened. It not only happened, 
it picked out as the person to whom it should happen the 
last man on the face of the earth for whom anything 
sudden or strange might ever have been predicted. I 
refer to my son Steve! The Plot has now begun! 

Steve was silent as he was tall. Steve was one of my 
best engineers. Steve was sinewy, blind to a joke, with a 
perfect digestion, serious, shy. 

And Steve, without any reason at all, began suddenly to 
Pine Away. 

Marsh noticed it first and broke it to me. We watched 
the lad with a growing alarm. We pulled him evenings 


My Wife and the Girls Have Evoluted, That is All 


into the Den, took up the task, long laid aside, of trying to 
make him laugh at a joke. Marsh diagnosed his body, 
from his gizzard to his scalp. And when we found the 
hulking mass as sound as brand-new two-inch planks, we 
went at him patiently again, and Diagnosed his Soul. 

But the deeper that we probed, the more shy did Steve 
become. It seems you need a woman for this kind of 
Diagnosing. And there were already in Marshville some 
five thousand of the female sex, from the youngest to the 
oldest, who had found Steve’s trouble out. One of them 
was Marsh’s sister. Jane imparted it to Marsh; and 
Marsh took horse and buggy, arrived'here with his eyes 
enlarged, and told the news to me. 

““Steve’s in love!’ he whispered. 

I had so many Emotions then that I won’t try to write 
’em down. Enough to say that Marsh stuck to it, proved 
it, point by point. And after we had doubled up with 
feelings of amusement, slapped each other on the legs, and 
with large pocket handkerchiefs mopped the tears out of 
our eyes— Marsh had a Grand, Inspiring Thought. 

“Chum,”’ he said in trembling tones, ‘‘if Steve can only 
win this girl, we’ll have a woman on our side.” 

As days went on we Diagnosed, and found this hope to 
be well based. The Lady’s name was Sally Louise. A 
teacher in the public school, she was by birth and all her 
instincts Democratic to the core! She was young, ex- 
tremely so, and modest as a Little Mouse.- But underneath 
her mouselike air, in the twinkling depths of her jet- 
black eyes, there gleamed an Independence that raised our 
hopes sky high! Already we could picture her a happy 
mistress of the house, just the leader for Marshville’s Set. 
And perhaps—who could tell—the beginning of a second 
and less swarthy Family Tree! 

With what suspense we now watched Steve is easy to 
imagine. We said nota word about it to him. We were 
far too delicate for that. We simply held our tongues and 


probed, each in his own natural way—I as though Pro- 
moting a Deal, Marsh as though Analyzing a Case. But 
we made little headway. You see, with all his grasp of 
things, Marsh had never had a wife. And even I, in love 
affairs, was not much better off than he. So the Scheme 
moved like a Snail—till at last in desperation we appealed 
to Sister Jane. And that self-sacrificing soul now came up 
to scratch again. 

And this is what she found: Sally Louise and Steve had 
met about two years before. It happened in the dynamo 
plant, to which the little teacher had brought her class of 
boys. Steve had showed the kids all over, had explained 
the plant At Length. And for over a year he had courted 
her, calling upon her once a week, but with such Cunning 
that no one but Her Widowed Ma knew anything about it. 

So the wooing had gone on—till suddenly back came my 
Wife! And when for the last and bitterest time Marsh- 
ville was estranged from me—Steve, who was a dutiful 
son, had evidently made up his mind that the Thing could 
never be. 

And so my boy was Pining. 

When Marsh and I heard it all, the whole, pathetic little 
yarn—just as at Election Time men forget all selfish 
thoughts and warm up to a Noble Cause and raise the very 
devil with Trolley Lines and Me—so Marsh and I warmed 
up to Steve! 

“Tf Steve won’t go and call,” I said, ‘‘we’ll drag the 
Lady here! We'll have a Social Gathering!” 

“Who'll we have?” asked 
Marsh, quite glum. 

There was one of those Long 
Silences. 

“Sister Jane,’ I answered. 
The eyes of my friend Marsh 
became affectionate but grim. 

“A social gathering com- 
plete,’ he very softly mur- 
mured. 

He rose and came across to 
the lounge, upon which I was 
lying. As I looked up I saw 
spread slowly over his face a 
Look that I knew well. It 
meant that Marsh had made 
up his mind. This is what he 
said: “‘The only way to get 
Her here is to resume the Social 
Set.” 

“But Marsh,” I cried in 
quavering tones, ‘‘this thing 
ean’t be done! It’s wild, it’s 
altogether wild!” 

“Stop,” said he. He was 
looking down in the Queerest 
Way. He felt of my forehead 
with onehand. Suddenly with 
the other hand he jerked the 
cigar from between my lips. 

“By George!’ he whispered, 
turning white. 

“What’s the matter, 
Marsh?” Iasked. I wasgrow- 
ing scared. This fact he appeared to see, for when he 
spoke again his voice was low and soothing. 

““Come with me, old friend,’’ he said, ‘‘come along —up 
to bed.” 

The things that were said from that moment on are 
better left unwritten. No man, however Scientific he is, 
likes to air his weaknesses. And the worst one that I have 
is a Horror of Disease. 

It was not until I had tossed and squirmed for over a 
week upon my bed, had acquired a Pulse which I could 
Hear and a deep conviction that I would Die; it was not 
until I had changed my Will (at Marsh’s request) and put 
in a clause enjoining my son to establish on both my 
trolley lines an Almost Ruinous Three-Cent Fare; it was 
not until I had called big, anxious Steve to my bed (at 
Marsh’s request) and said what I never Could have said 
unless I had been about to Die—begged him, as my last 
request, to Marry The Girl whom I knew he loved, and fill 
the house with Merry Brats—it was not until All This was 
done that Marsh bent slowly over my bed and gently 
placed between my lips—not a Thermometer—oh no! 
Only A Fresh Cigar! 

“Now, old friend,’’ he whispered. ‘‘Go ahead and 
finish your smoke. Forgive me for interrupting 
it. You’re not really sick at all. I was only fooling.” 

I Resurrected like a Flash! 

“What,” I roared as I leaped from bed, ‘‘in the devil’s 
name is the meaning of this?’’ 

“Simply this,” said Marsh, with a kind of an anxious 
grin. ‘‘Don’t be offended, chum. It was the only way 
in sight. Just look at what it has already done. Every 
blessed day this week the front page of the Marshville 
News has occupied itself with you, your silent, secret, 
pining, daily interviews with me, which, though somewhat 
vague, would lead any reader to think that your End was 

(Continued on Page 32) 


Friends Over the Sea 
Charles Dickens 
and Wilkie Collins 


By WILLIAM WINTER 
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T WAS my privilege many years ago to clasp the 
i! hand of Charles Dickens and to hear from his lips the 
cordial assurance of his personal regard. “If you 
come to England,” he said, “‘be sure to come to me; and 
it won’t be my fault if you don’t have a good time.” 

The great novelist said those words as we sat together 
aboard a little tugboat, on the morning of April 22, 1868, 
steaming to the Russia, which was anchored in the bay of 
New York and about to sail for England. It was a lovely 
morning. The air was genial, the broad expanse of the 
Hudson and the bay sparkled in brilliant sunlight, and 
the whole silver scene was vital with motion and cheerful 
sound. Dickens had expressed the wish to slip away 
unimpeded by a crowd, for his many readings, together 
with much travel and continuous social exertion, had 
taxed his endurance, and he was weary and ill. Accord- 
ingly, accompanied by his friend and manager, George 
Dolby, he drove from his hotel, the Westminster, to the 
pier at the western end of 
Spring Street, where a few 
friends were to meet him and 
embark with him for the 
steamship. The party in- 
cluded James T. Fields, 
James R. Osgood, Sol 
Eytinge, Junior, A. V. S. 
Anthony, H. C. Jarrett, H. 
D. Palmer, George Dolby, 
and the present writer— 
who is the sole survivor of 
that group. When Dickens 
alighted from the carriage 
and glanced at the 
river he uttered the 
joyous exclamation: 
“That's home!’’ 
We were soon 
aboard the tugboat 
—called the Only 
Son—and as we 
sailed down the 
river it pleased the 
novelist to talk with 
me about many 
things. I had heard 
all his readings in 
New York and had 
written about them 
in the press, and on 
that subject he had 
many pleasant words 
tosay. Mention be- 
ing made of the 
English poet, Mat- 
thew Arnold, he 
spoke warmly, say- 
ing: “He is one of 
the gentlest and most ear- 
nest of men.’ Of the re- 
nowned foreign actor, 
Charles Fechter—who had Fi 
not visited America, but 
was soon to come—he said: 
“When you see Fechter you 
will, I think, recognize a 
great artist.’ 

So the talk rambled on, 

_ till presently I ventured to 
speak of the benefit and 
comfort that I, in common 
with thousands of other 
readers, had derived from 
his novels. My favorite, in 
those days, was A Tale of 
Two Cities, and in a fervor 
of enthusiasm I declared to 
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him the opinion that it was the greatest of 
his works. He seemed much pleased, and 
answered, with evident conviction: “I 
think so, too!” Study and thought, in 
years that since have passed, convince me 
that we were both somewhat mistaken, for 
the indisputable supremacy of Dickens is 
that of the humorist, and surely the fore- 
most of his novels, in respect of humor, is David Copper- 
field; but the avowal he then made affords an interesting 
glimpse of his mind, and therefore it is worthy to be re- 
membered. 

The humorist not infrequently undervalues his special 
gift, and fancies himself to be stronger in pathos than in 
mirth. Dickens, as shown by his writings, was fond of 
melodrama, meaning the drama of astonishing situations 
—a branch of art by no means to be despised, but not the 
highest—and he liked positive, literal effects rather than 
suggestions to the imagination. It is known, for example, 
that he ranked the performance of Solon Shingle, by 
John E. Owens, which was reality, above the performance 
of Rip Van Winkle, by Joseph Jefferson, which, in 
that actor’s treatment of it, was poetry. No critical 
considerations, however, affected our discourse in the con- 
versation now recalled. He had labored through a toil- 
some season; his work was done, his mind at ease, and 
he was blithe in spirits—subdued only, at moments, by 
consciousness of impending separation from dear friends. 


A Souvenir of the Novelist 


‘lee was about him the irresistible charm of ingenu- 
ous demeanor and absolute simplicity. His appear- 
ance that day afforded a striking contrast with the 
appearance he had presented at the reading-desk. When 
before an audience Dickens assumed the pose of an actor. 
He wore evening dress, but he used the accessories of foot- 
lights and also a colored screen as a background, and he 
“made up” his face, as actors do. There was, in his read- 
ing, an extraordinary facility of impersonation, and he 
employed all essential means to heighten the desired 
effect of it. Now he was himself. The actor had dis- 
appeared. The man was with us, unsophisticated and 
unadorned. He wore a rough traveling suit and a soft, 
felt hat; his right foot was wrapped in black silk, for he 
had been suffering with gout, and he carried a plain stick. 
After he had boarded the steamship, and while he was 
talking with the captain and other officers, the members 
of our little party assembled in the saloon, with what he 
afterward jocosely described as ‘‘bitter beer intentions,” 
Soon he approached our group and, addressing me, 
said: “What are you drinking?” I named the fluid, 
and, responding to his request, filled a tumbler for him. 
He shook hands with us, all round, with a grasp of iron, 
emptied his glass, put it on the table, and turned to greet 
the old statesman, Thurlow Weed, who had just then 
arrived; whereupon, immediately, I seized that glass and, 
to the consternation of the attendant steward, put it into 
my pocket—mentioning, as I did so, Sir Walter Scott’s 
appropriation of the glass of King George IV, at the civic 
feast in Edinburgh, long ago. The royal souvenir, it is 
recorded, fared ill, for Sir Walter sat upon it and broke it. 
The Dickens souvenir survives and is still in my posses- 
sion. When the farewells had been spoken and we had 
left the ship, Dickens stood at the rail, his brilliant eyes 
(and surely no eyes more brilliant were ever seen!) suffused 
with tears, and, placing his hat on the end of his stick, he 
waved it to us till distance had hidden him from view. I 
never saw him again. Nine years later, in 1877, when I 
first went to England, though I could not seek for him at 
his home, I stood with reverence beside his grave. He 
rests in the Poets’ Corner of Westminster Abbey. As I 
drew near to that sacred spot I saw that a single red rose 
was lying on the pavement that bears his name, and 
almost at the instant when I saw it a heedless visitor, 
strolling along, trod upon the flower and crushed it. 


. = 
“Dickens Loved These,” Said $ 
My Genial Entertainer 3 


The general heart of mankind was touched by Charles 
Dickens. Criticism, in its examination of his writings 
may refine and discrim‘nate to the utmost possible exten’ 
but it cannot obliterate that solid, decisive truth. 
own words tersely and convincingly declare the con- 
summate, conquering principles of his faith and his works: 

‘Ages of incessant labor, by immortal creatures, for 
this earth, must pass into eternity, before the geod 
which it is susceptible is all developed. . 
Christian spirit, working kindly in its little sphere, what 
ever it may be, will find its mortal life too short for its vai 
means of usefulness. There is nothing in the 
world so inevitably contagious as laughter and goo 
humor.” 4 

Upon those principles Dickens continuously acted, and 
in his literary life, of more than thirty years of conscientious — 
labor, he created enduring works of art—peopling 
realm of pure fiction with a wide variety of charac 
interpreting human nature in manifold phases, reflectin: 
the passing hour, demolishing social abuses, teaching th 
sacred duty of charity, comforting and helping the poor 
and stretching forth the hands of loving sympathy to thi 
outcast and the wretched. Thus laboring, he enriche 
the world with a perpetual spring of kindness, of hope, a 
of innocent, happy laughter; he inculeated devotion 
noble ideals, and he stimulated and strengthened 
spiritual instincts of the human race. Any relic of suc! 
a man is precious, and the Dickens souvenir to which | 
have adverted—the glass from which he took his partin 
drink on the day of his final departure from America 
has been tenderly cherished. Once in a while it is brough’ 
forth and shown for the pleasure of a literary visitor. 
one occasion of exceptional and peculiar interest, whi 
Charles Dickens, the younger, dined with us in our home 
March 8, 1883, it was placed in his hands, and thus, after 
the lapse of fifteen years, the farewell glass of the illus- 
trious father was touched by the lips of the reverent and 
honored son. 3 
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Rehearsing the Killing of Nancy Sykes . 


HE younger Charles ‘Dickens, a man of uncommon — 

talents and of a singularly amiable and winning person- 
ality, possessed abundant and deeply-interesting recollec- q 
tions of his father, and, naturally, he was fond of talking — 
about him, Adverting to his father’s readings, he men- 
tioned several picturesque and significant incidents, al 
tending to show the deep interest that the great novelist felt 
in that branch of his art and the scrupulous care with which 
he trained himself for the vocation of a public reader, 
The home of Dickens, Gad’s Hill Place, a house that h 
had known and fancied when a boy, and that he bought 
in 1856, is near to Rochester and Chatham, where there 
is a military and naval establishment. “Noisy brawls 
sometimes occurred in the neighborhood,” said the young 
Dickens, ‘‘but we did not notice them. One morning 
heard a great din, shouts and screams, as of a violent 
drunken quarrel. At first I did not heed it, but after 
while, as it steadily continued, I went out to our gr 
across the road, where I found my father, alone. ‘Hav 
you heard the row?’ I asked. ‘Did you hear any noise? 


he answered. ‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘I 
| thought somebody was being killed. 
| What can have happened? Did you 
| shout?’ ‘J made the row,’ he replied; 
‘T have been rehearsing the murder 
-scene in Oliver Twist. It was the 
wrangle of Bill Sykes and Nancy 
/that you heard; I have just been 
| trying to kill Nancy.’ ‘Well,’ I said, 
‘T should think you have succeeded, 
for a more damnable racket was 
never made.’”’ The earnest narrator 
proceeded to tell me that his father 
was warned against the prodigious 
exertion necessitated by those readings of his, and especially 
by the reading from Oliver Twist. The death of Dickens 
(aged only fifty-eight) was precipitated by his implication 
in a frightful railroad accident, which occurred at Staple- 
hurst, a year before he died; but, undoubtedly, the efforts 
that he made as a public reader hastened the close of his 
great career.” Indeed, toward the last, his son Charles, 
acting in obedience to the imperative order of his father’s 
doctor, always sat in front, near to the stage, and—as he 
told me—had, privately, provided himself with a short 
ladder, by means of which he could obtain immediate 
access to the platform, in order to aid his father in case he 
should be smitten with a stroke of apoplexy. Such an end 
was expected, and such was the end that came, but, 
happily, not in public. Dickens gave his last reading on 
March 19, 1869, at St. James’ Hall, London. He died 
suddenly, of apoplexy, in his dining-room at Gad’s Hill 
Place, June 9, 1870. The younger Charles Dickens long 
survived his father, dying on July 21, 1896—and so one of 
| the kindest men, one of the gentlest spirits, one of the best 
|public speakers in England, vanished from our mortal 
scene. 

| The name of the Dickens house and of its locality is 
‘spelled both ways—Gad’s Hill and Gadshill. In the 
second act of the first part of Shakespeare’s great play of 
|Henry IV it is spelled Gadshill, and it is used as the 
“name of a place and as the name of a person—the servant 
of Falstaff. The place is westward from Rochester. Ona 
brilliant day in the summer of 1885 I made a pilgrimage 
‘tothat literary shrine—driving from the Bull, at Rochester, 
‘Mr. Pickwick’s tavern, and passing many hours among 
the haunts of Dickens. There is, or was, a quaint little 
jinn, called the Falstaff, near to Gad’s Hill Place, on the 
opposite side of the turnpike road, and from that resort I 
‘dispatched a card to the owner of the mansion, signifying 
that one of the American friends of Dickens would 
gratefully appreciate the privilege of viewing the house. 
The owner received me with cordial hospitality, and so it 
‘happened that a stranger spoke, upon the threshold of 
Dickens’ home, the welcome that the great author himself 
intended and promised to speak. There was the study, 
‘unchanged—the room in which Great Expectations, Our 
Mutual Friend and Edwin Drood were written; there 
was the writing-desk, at which the magician would never 
sit again; there was the vacant chair; there, on the back 
of the door, was the painted bookcase, with the mock 
volumes, bearing comic titles invented by the novelist; 
and over all the golden summer sunshine glimmered, anda 
magic light of memory that words are powerless to paint. 
{sat in the chair of Charles Dickens and reverently wrote 
ny name in the chronicle of pilgrims to his earthly home. 
The dining-room had, on that day, been prepared for a 
danquet for many persons, but no guest had yet arrived 
ind I was kindly permitted to enter it and to see the 
jofa on which Dickens died; and later I was conducted 
‘hrough a tunnel underneath the road, giving access to a 
ield and grove where was the Swiss chalet presented to 
Dickens by friends of his in Switzerland, a snug retreat to 
vhich he often resorted to escape interruption when at 
vork, and where he passed his last day as a living man. 
{ recalled his words as I stood there: ‘If you come to 
ingland be sure to come to me;”’ and it seemed that he 
was actually present, and that I felt again the hearty 
grasp of his hand and heard the ringing tones of his cheery 
roice. The garden was gay with red roses. ‘“‘ Dickens 
\oved these,’’ said my genial entertainer, and he placed 
, cluster of them in my hands, by way of gracious farewell. 


The Charm of Wilkie Collins 


JYHERH is no resemblance of organic structure and mental 
4 idiosyncrasy between the works of Charles Dickens and 
he works of Wilkie Collins, yet Collins, as a novelist, was 
‘ result of the prodigious influence of Dickens upon the 
‘terary movement of the time in which he lived, and 
he memory of the one irresistibly incites remembrance of 
he other. My acquaintance with Collins began long ago, 
‘nd it speedily ripened into a friendship that was only inter- 
jupted by his death. He was a great writer; as a story- 
eller, specifically, he stands alone—transcendent and 
acomparable; but his personality was even more inter- 
sting than his authorship. To be in his society was to 
e charmed, delighted, stimulated and refreshed. His 
atellectual energy communicated itself to all around him, 
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When Before an Audience Dickens Assumed the 
Pose of an Actor 


but his manner was so exquisitely refined and gentle that, 
while he prompted extreme mental activity, he also dif- 
fused a lovely influence of repose. 

The hours that I passed in the company of Collins are 
remembered as among the happiest in my life. His views 
were unconventional—the views of a man who had 
observed human nature and society widely and closely, 
and who thought for himself. His humor was playful. 
His perception of character was intuitive and unerring. 
He manifested, at all times, a delicate consideration for 
other persons, and his sense of kindness was instantaneous 
and acute. His learning was ample, but he made no 
parade of it. Sincerity and simplicity were the predom- 
inant attributes of his mind. He had seen much of the 
world, he possessed a copious store of anecdote, and his 
conversation was fluent, sprightly and amusing—the 
more attractive because of personal peculiarities that 
deepened the impression of his winning originality. His 
temperament was mercurial, his moods alternating 
between exuberant glee and pensive gloom; but in society 
he was remarkable for the buoyancy of a youthful spirit, 
and at all times he dominated himself and his cireum- 
stances with a calm, resolute will. In listening to his talk 
and in reading his novels I derived the impression that he 
was a fatalist. However that may be, he looked upon 
the human race with boundless charity. His sensibility 
was great; his intuition was infallible; and, in particular, 
his mental attitude toward women was that of ardent 
chivalry. He understood woman—her heroism, her 
magnificent virtues, her enthralling charms; he knew her 
faults also, and he did not hesitate to declare and reprove 
them; but his works abound with touches of tender 
sympathy with her trials and sufferings, and with lovely 
compassion for her infirmities and griefs. That exquisite 
humanity, combined with fine intellect and delicate, 
spontaneous humor, made companionship with Collins an 
inestimable privilege and bless- 
ing. I have had the fortune of 
knowing, intimately, many dis- 
tinguished persons. I have not 
known any person, distin- 
guished or otherwise, whose 
society—because of mental 
breadth, catholic taste, gener- 
ous feeling, quick appreciation, 
intrinsic goodness and sweet 
courtesy —was so entirely satis- 
fying as that of Wilkie Collins. 

The unjustifiable use of pri- 
vate letters, as an element in 
the biography of deceased per- 
sons, has been severely, and 
rightly, condemned. A judi- 
cious and correct use of such 
documents, however, can 
neither do injustice to the dead 
nor give offense to the living. 
Some of the letters that Collins 
addressed to me are more ex- 
pressive than any description 
could be of his blithe alacrity of 
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mind and his genial spirit. Here is one that pleasantly 
indicates those attributes, and also—announcing his alle- 
giance to certain splendid ideals now somewhat out of 
fashion—declares his literary taste: 


90 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W. 
My Dear Winter: Lonpbon, August 5, 1878. 


Your kind and friendly letter found me in a darkened 
room, suffering again from one of my attacks of rheumatic 
gout in the eyes. I am only now well enough to use my 
eyes and my pen once more, and I hasten to ask you to 
forgive me for a delay in writing to you which has been 
forced upon me, in the most literal sense of the word. 

Let me get away from the disagreeable subject of myself 
and my illnesses, and beg you to accept my most sincere 
thanks for the gift of your last volume of poems. My first 
renewal of the pleasure of reading is associated with your 
pages. { ought to warn you that I am an incorrigible 
heretic in the matter of modern poetry, of the sort that 
is now popular. I positively decline to let the poet preach 
to me or puzzle me. He is to express passion and senti- 
ment in language which is essentially intelligible as well 
as essentially noble and musical—or I will have nothing 
to do with him. You will now not be surprised to hear 
that I delight in Byron and Scott, and, more extraordinary 
still, that I am a frequent reader even of Crabbe! 

Having made my confession, I am sure you will believe 
I speak sincerely when I thank you for some hours of real 
pleasure, derived from your volume. Both in feeling and 
expression I find your poetry (to use a phrase which I 
don’t much like, but which exactly expresses what I 
mean) ‘‘thoroughly sympathetic.” The Ideal, A Dirge 
and Rosemary are three among my chief favorites. I 
thank you again for them—and for all the rest. 

I have been too completely out of the world to have any 
news to tell you. As to literature, we are in a sadly 
stagnant state in London. And as to the British Theatre 
the less (with one or two rare exceptions) said about it the 
better. Writing of the theatre, however, I am reminded 
that my New Magdalen, Ada Cavendish, sails on the 
twenty-fourth, to try her fortune in the United States 
She has, I think, more of the divine fire in her than any 
other living English actress of Drama, and she has the 
two excellent qualities of being always eager to improve 
and always ready to take advice in her art. Iam really 
interested in her well-doing, and I am especially anxious to 
hear what you think of her. In the Magdalen, and also in 
Miss Gwilt (a piece altered from my Armadale, by Regnier 
—of the Théadtre Francais—and myself) she has done 
things which electrified our English audiences. If you 
should be sufficiently interested in her to give her a word 
of advice in the art she will be grateful, and I shall be 
grateful, too. 

I am “bestowing my tediousness” on you without 
mercy, and my paper warns me that the time has come 
to say, for the present, good-by. Let me come to an end 
by expressing a hope that you will give me another 
opportunity of proving myself a better correspondent. 
In the mean time, with all good wishes, believe me, 

Ever yours, 
WILKIE COLLINS. 


When you see Mr. Jefferson pray remember me kindly 
to him. 


A Chatty Letter From Collins 


Vie ADA CAVENDISH (Mrs.Frank A. Marshall) was 
an actress of exceptional beauty, talent and charm. 
She first attracted special attention on the London stage in 
1863 as a performer in burlesque, and subsequently she 
gained distinction in comedy and tragedy—acting in 
important dramas and winning fame by fine performances 
of Shakespeare’s Beatrice and Rosalind. In 1873 she first 
impersonated Mercy Merrick, in Collins’ play based on 
his novel, The New Magdalen; and thereafter, until the end 
of her career, she remained identified with those heroines 
of his creation, Mercy Merrick and Miss Gwilt. Her first 
appearance on the American stage was made at Wallack’s 
Theater, New York, on September 9, 1878, and to that 
incident Collins refers. He was fond of thestage, 
and his novels—from several of which he derived 
plays—are abundantly supplied with original 
dramatic incident. One of his effective dramas 
is based on The Woman in White, with which 


(Continued on Page 28) 


I Dictated the Greater Part of The Moonstone” & 


“TI Asked Him for the Closest Old Skinflint in Town,’’ He Remarked, 
“and He Brought Me Here” 


well. His chair was tipped back, his legs crossed 

with a display of glorious silk stockings, the Panama 
well on the back of his head, thumbs in his vest, fingers 
beating a complacent tattoo on his plaided bosom, The 
other wore a rusty suit of black, a derby as frayed and 
rusty. His features were coarse; one cheek was powder- 
marked. Straw Hat, smiling, gave Fite’s story flattering 
attention. Derby leaned heavily on his elbow and glow- 
ered at his empty glass. 

“It’s a mighty long time, two years is,” said Fite, sip- 
ping his beer leisurely. ‘I had awful bad luck a while. 
Sick a heap of the time, and got beat out of six weeks’ pay 
by the contractor going bust. Just barely able to send 
home enough to keep Etty and the little one going—and 
to pay up the billsin Del Rio. Lemmie, he won’t know his 
old daddy now, I reckon. Here’s his picter, taken last 
month. Ain’t he the fat little skeesicks?”’ 

Derby surveyed the photo with a surly grunt. Straw 
Hat, however, held it to the light and regarded it from 
various angles with great interest. 

“A fine, manly little fellow. Five, you said?” 

“Five last March. Don’t look much like he’d been a 
sickly baby, does he?”’ Fite’s weak, good-natured face 
glowed with pride and tenderness. 

“You wore out your streak of bad luck?” suggested 
Straw Hat. 

“Yes. It had stayed with me nigh seven years, but I 
got it coming my way at last. Etty always said it would. 
“Cheer up, Burdell,’ is what she wrote. ‘Keep a stiff 
upper lip. Your turn will come.’ ’Nd it has. Got mea 
four-horse freight outfit paid for, and now working out a 
little home and garden-spot in Nogal. "Nd I’ve brought 
down three hundred dollars to send for the folks, and 
buy us a stove and dishes and some sticks of furniture. 
I'll let Etty pick ’em out when she gits here. She’s sharp 
on bargains—and she’ll enjoy it. We'll load ’em in the 
wagon, along of her trunk and sewin’-machine, and off for 
Nogal—for home.” 

The last word was spoken softly, reverently, repeated 
in an awestruck whisper. ‘‘If I’d only got in here early 
enough to send her the money tonight! Seems ’s though I 
can’t hardly wait till morning. I’m sure glad I met a 
couple of nice, friendly fellers like you. It’s awful lone- 
some in a big town this-a-way.”” 

“Glad we met you,”’ said Straw Hat heartily. ‘‘ Well, 
we must be going. We’ll have another beer to drink your 
good luck.” 

Derby shot over an angry glance as Straw Hat gave his 
order. While it was coming Fite rambled on. 

“Tt’s an awful purty place—and nice neighbors. Etty’ll 
like it fine. I’m goin’ to git her a cow and some chickens 
soon as I git back from my next trip. And, fellers, what 
do you think I got for Lemmie?”’ 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” smiled Straw Hat, pouring 
the beer. 

“A burro!” was the triumphant reply. ‘A little, black 
one! Won’t he have the times? Oh, no, I guess not!” 

Straw Hat’s eyes held Fite’s with shared enthusiasm. 
Straw Hat’s hand hovered over Fite’s glass, and deftly 


[re straw-hatted man was dressed floridly if not 
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dropped in a white powder; 
and, as he did. so, Derby 
raised—not his own glass, 
but Fite’s—and got to his 
feet. ‘‘Here’sluck!”’ he said 
grufly. But his clumsy 
fingers dropped the glass. 
“Never mind, cully—I 
wish ye luck just the same,” 
he said. “‘And J’ll tell you 
the one best way to have it. 
You go somewheres and go 
to bed. This is one tough 
town and somebody might 
likely enough go through 
you for that roll—sabe?”’ 
Fite’salmost imperceptible 
chin quivered at the thought. 
“That would be terrible,”’ he 
said. ‘‘Guess you're right.” 
“Tll show you a good 
place,’ said Straw Hat 


kindly. 
““No, you won't,” said 
Derby positively. ‘You 


and me’s got business to 
*tend to. And say, pardner”’ 
—this to Fite—“‘don’t you 
go to no cheap joint, either. 
Go to the Sheldon and put your doughin the safe. Adios / 
Good-night! Git!” 

Fite, a little hurt at his roughness, went out, leaving the 
two confronting each other in an attitude suggestive of 
strained relations. 

“What do you mean?” snarled Straw Hat trucu- 
lently. 

“Mean!” Derby hammered on the table with his 
clenched fist. His angry, little, red eyes sparkled in his 
ugly, scowling face. ‘‘T’ll show you what I mean, you 
blackguard—you dirty skunk! It means that I won't 
stand for such a low-down trick.”’ 

“Your conscientious scruples do you great credit,” 
remarked the other, justly aggrieved. ‘‘ Considering what 
you are. A sneak thief, a thug, a strong-arm a 

““There’s plenty achin’ to be rolled we can roll, without 
stealing from women and babies. I won’t have it, d’ ye 
hear? You just understand that. I don’t expect you to 
understand why. You haven’t got the first 
instincts of a gentleman.” 

Straw Hat laughed; an unpleasant, mean- 
ingful laugh; unwisely. Derby, seething with 
emotions he might not all understand, express 
or yet conceal, had probably never heard of 
Casca’s celebrated remark, ‘‘ Speak, hands, for 
me!” Nevertheless, his hands now did that 
service for him; on the whole, very creditably. 
So that, a few moments later, he was pried 
apart from the injudicious laughter, battered, 
but happy, and passed joyously to jail, and 
from these pages. 

Fite fully meant to follow the friendly coun- 
sel advanced, but, in the innocent abundance 
of his heart, could not resist the temptation 
of pricing household goods at a second-hand 
store. Here, till it was closed, he tarried; 
gloating, building splendid air-castles from 
these humble materials. 

He was in a fever of joyful visions. In this 
condition sleep was out of the question. The 
street was well lighted, he would be careful. 
He had earned a little sightseeing, he thought, 
remembering his steady and tedious toil. 

Midnight found him in the Tivoli, chance-’ 
strayed. Curiosity drew him to the throng 
that crowded round the gaming tables. Fascinated, Fite 
watched fabulous sums changing hands at craps, roulette, 
stud, faroand monte. His three hundred seemed a small 
thing. The crowd was gay and jocular. From behind 
closed doors came sounds of yet other revelers. A youth 
with a banjo sang popular songs, and, hands over mouth, 
gave an amazing imitation of a phonograph. The win- 
ners, with easy liberality, half filled his hat with loose 
silver and white chips. Fite gazed at him enviously. 
What he could gain by a month’s early and late freight- 
ing was this boy’s for a half-hour’s exertion—and applause 
thrown in. If the singer could do this every night, what 
a bright future awaited him! And he could duplicate it 
at other resorts. The thought staggered the freighter’s 
mathematical ability. 


“I Hate to Butt in With Advice, but Honestly 
You Oughtn’t to Steal That Fellow’s Rope” 
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‘The Good Samaritan of E] Paso 


The gaming had languished during this artistic inter- 


mission. Now it was resumed more furiously than before, 


The sympathies of the onlooker are never with the ‘‘ bank.” — 
The freighter’s good wishes followed this one and that, as 
they lost or won with admirable nonchalance, well. as- 


sumed if not real. 
and joy were more poignant. 
From time to time some of the losers dropped out 


Fite’s purely vicarious grief, suspense | 


stoically or complaining, after their kind. Many came — 


back again, having made a ‘‘raise” outside. The — 
didn’t quit. They * “pressed their luck.” 

“Ever play?” 

Fite shook his head, half sadly. 

“T seldom do, but I think I’ll try a whirl tonight. The 
run is steady against the house at all the tables.” a 

Fite watched this man buy a modest stack at the 
roulette table; watched it grow till he was the principal 
plunger. Fite grew covetous. His fingers itched. How 
easy it seemed! The laughter swayed him, the glitter of 
gold drew him, his pulse kept time to the clicking chips, 

“ Twenty-seven hasn’t come tonight,’ declared an 
elderly man at the end of the table. He bet heavily on 
the 27, and slapped down other bets at random; 27 did 
not come. 
succession, but finally abandoned it in disgust. ‘It ought 
to come once every thirty-eight times, but I guess its 
taking a night off,’’ he said, scowling. 

The play went on. Fite edged closer and closer, keepit 
track of the 27 with mild excitement. Fifty times the wall 
had spun since the plunger had quit the 27, and it had not 
dropped in the 27 box yet. It had been missed so long as 
to be noticeable even before that. And now Fite was at the 
table’ s edge, with eyes only for the red of the 27. % 

“Say, stranger,’ drawled a good-natured voice behind 
him, “‘if you ain’t playing, step back and give mea ching 
will you?” 

Fite started. The ball was spinning. He drew from his 
pocket a dollar—already clutched in his nervous fingers = 
and hastily planked it on the 27. It did not come. * 
smiled feebly and drew back. 

A dozen more whirls, and still no 27, Fite was glad ib 
had stopped. He had only lost a dollar, anyway. Now 
he would go to bed. But it must come right away now. I 
he had his dollar on he would win thirty-five. If he — 
win that! He glanced back. 

The crowd was thinning, drifting to the monte tables 
where heavier play was drawing their fickle interest. A 
sudden impulse 
seized him. He 
pushed back in an 
agony lest he 
should be too late, 
and threw a dollar 
onthe 27. Another 


raked them in. 
Fite changed a gold 
twenty and lost it, 
a dollar at a time. 
A ten followed it. 
His weak chin was 
quivering, the 
sweat pouring from 
him; he was op- 
pressed with nau- 


dollars and no 27. 
He unwrapped 


pushed over a five- 


sd Twenty-seven.” 
“Hurrah for the chinless wonder!” jeered a voice. : 
There was a stir in the crowd. ‘‘Gee! A hundred and 
seventy-five dollars!” said another. ‘‘And it can’t wait 
much longer!” ‘‘That’s a sport!” ‘‘Heaven hates 2 
piker!” 
The nausea had left him, and much of the nervousness. 


The receding chin was quiet. Of course he would win. It — 


wasn’t in reason that a number could miss much longer. 
He counted the hundred and seventy-five as already his — 
laclaing, of course, what he had lost and a few five-dollar 
bets. Another—that was three already. But he felt no 
uneasiness and threw down his money boldly. It must 
come now. He flushed with anticipation. 

The crowd was with him and he knew it. At each new 
bet they gave him jocular encouragement. ‘‘Go it, 0 


queried a man at Fite’s elbow. B. 


He kept money on it, perhaps a dozen times in 


and another fol- 
lowed. The un- © 
emotional dealer 


sea. Thirty-five =| 


his walletandfirmly — | 
dollar bill and said, x 
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_ sport.” “ Nail him to 
it.” ‘“‘Sta-ay with 
him!” Many were 
eagerly following his 
lead. The 27 square 
_ was blottedout. The 
_ politeand impersonal 
croupierindicatedthe 
_ white-lined‘‘18to36” 
_ square as the ‘‘annex 
to 27”; and, as the 
ball rolled, pulled the 
bets in automatic- 
ally. 
Fitewasthecentral 
figure. The crowd 
was back. They 
_ erushed him against 
the table. Men 
reached over his 
shoulder to bet. 
Whirl after whirl he 
_ watched the staring 
_ 27onthe dizzy wheel ; 
but there—there 
alone, the ball never 
rested. His heart was 
_ pounding at his ribs, 
the sweat ran down 
his face again. If he 
- could only get even! 
_ That wasallheasked. - 
Bet after bet was 
swallowed up. Others t 
had caught the mad- 
ness. There was no play except on the 27—and the 
house was taking rich revenge for earlier losses. 
_ He could not quit now. He must win. He leaned on 
_ the table, smiling pitifully. One hundred and ten dollars 
left. The room whirled unsteadily, the lights were blurred 
and dim. An awful dream! The ball rolled, but he 
made no bet. No dream! Desperate, he shoved over 
‘abill. ‘‘Ten dollars on the 27!’’ Was that his voice? 
| The crowd made no comment now, noting the thin 
| sheaf of notes in his hand. It mustcome. It must! Or 
' were Nature’slaws suspended to crush him? Lost! Ruined! 
Oh, fool, fool! 
_ His last bill was on the fatal number. 
_very still. No other bet was made. 
‘interminably TWELVE! 
, Arough but kindly hand led him away, forced whisky 
jinto his nerveless hand. Men followed with whispered 
_ sympathy. Some pressed money on him for his immediate 
‘needs. He stared at them blankly. ‘‘Let me go!” he 
\repeated stupidly. ‘‘Let me go!” 
At the door a shout rose at the wheel; a roar of many 
‘voices drove him out into the night. 
““Twenty-seven!”’ 


The crowd grew 
The ball spun 


IT 


; FF BRANSFORD, cowboy and other things, opened 
.U his eyes to a warm and rosy dawn, and waited, half- 
/awake, with the pleasing consciousness of not knowing 
\ where he was. He lay on bright-green turf, beneath trees 
{ where mocking-birds sang riotous delight. But where? 
» Hesatup. His coat, rolled to a pillow, lay at the foot 
_of a sign-board bearing the legend, ‘‘ Keep off the grass.” 
Jeff grinned. ‘‘A park. What park? Where? It’s El 
Paso!” he answered, with the pride of a discoverer. He 
‘nodded approving recognition at the black bulk of Mount 
Franklin, the white walls of Ciudad Juarez beyond the 
‘river, misty Chihuahuan ranges far to southward. ‘‘It’s 
EI Paso,” he repeated with great satisfaction, ‘‘and this 
vis me!” 

. Eastward he could see the stockyards, a ‘“‘chuck 
wagon,” where a fire burned brightly; closer, two cowboys 
\galloping in to town. He nodded again. ‘‘ Me for a prod 
‘pole or a rope,’ he said. 

The two cowboys dismounted near him, dropped their 

‘Teins and disappeared in a saloon door. A man came 
‘staggering from a side street, stopped, and then went 
‘straight to the waiting horses, took a rope from the saddle 
‘and came stumbling into the park. His eyes were staring, 
Jhis face white and miserable, but he was not drunk, as 
\Jeff first thought. He had no chin to speak of. 
_ Jeff, half concealed by the warning sign, sat quite still, 
with a half-rolled cigarette in his hand. The newcomer 
‘did not see him, but, climbing a tree, made the rope fast to 
a branch and drew the loop around his neck with business- 
like promptness. Jeff had watched these proceedings with 
much interest. Now he said: 

“Got a match, Zaccheus?”’ 

At this cheerful query Zaccheus paused in his enter- 
rise; mechanically, he fumbled up a match and dropped it. 
Jeff picked it up and resumed his seat. ‘‘ Thanks, 
ach, old boy,’’ he said. He lit the cigarette, crossed his 
egs, clasped his hands over his knees, and waited in 
placid expectancy. 


Fite Gazed at Him in 
Fascinated Silence 


Myidneud 


“‘Well,’’? he ob- 
served at last, ‘‘I 
don’t want to hurry 
you, but really, this 
suspense i 

The dumfounded 
wretch stared at him 
with open mouth and 
bulging eyes. But 
he did not hang him- 
self. 

Said Jeff affably: 

“Thope I don’t in- 
trude. I was here 
first, you know.”’ No 
answer. 

“T hate to butt in 
with advice, but 
honestly you 
oughtn’t to’—he 
paused diffidently— 
“‘steal that fellow’s 
rope. He won't like 
it a bit.” 

Fite gazed at him 
in fascinated silence. 
“You'll fall off if 
you're not careful. 
Suppose you come 
down and tell me 
about it. It’s early 
yet. Lots of time. 
Bring the rope. 
What’s the trouble, 
anyway?” 

Fite came down 
and stammered out 
the story. He did 
not spare himself— 
but he broke down 
and blubbered piti- 
ably, whereat Jeff 
turned shamed eyes 

(ei ee. away. 

i a “Ts that all? Three 
He) | hundred dollars? 
Tut, tut! I'll fix you out. Get some breakfast and go to 
bed. You're all to pieces. I'll have the money for you 
when you wake up. No, you won’t pay me back neither. 
You just tell your wife about it, straight. That’s ail 
the pay I want. My money don’t cost me nothing— 
I work for it. Cheer up, cheer up, old man. Do a grin. 
Just stay here a minute. There’s a friend of mine now 
I want to see.” 

The friend—whom Jeff had never seen before—was 
an elderly youth of one or two and twenty, fat and 
unwieldy. He was well dressed, but with the unmis- 
takable air of one who has scorned repose and lived 
hilarious. nights. 

Jeff beckoned him behind a tree and drew forth an 
ivory-handled gun. 

““What’s this?’’ demanded the stranger resentfully. 
“A hold-up ?”’ 

“Not so. I want you to uphold me. It’s a matter of 
life and death.”” He reversed the gun and handed it over. 
“You take my old forty-some-odd for security, show me 
and yonder long lad a breakfast and help me get him to 
bed. He’s up against it and 
I’ve told him I’!l see him 
through.” 

“But ” 

“But, nothing. Man, I’m 
in earnest. Don’t say ‘but’ 
to me. It makes me peev- 
ish. Say, don’t forget we’re 
old friends from Friendsville, 
and play up accordingly. 
What’s your name, any- 
how?” 

“Ballinger. Leo Ballinger. 
I withdraw the ‘but,’”’ the 
fat youth said. 

“Good boy! You might 
call me Jeff Bransford for 
today. That’smy name. 
Come along.” 

“Now forget it,’’ he said 
to Fite. ‘‘You for a snooze 
in Murphy’s arms while Leo 
and I get the gold together. 
And I want you to solemnly 
promise me never to steal 
another rope. Let’s put this 
back.” 

Fite could not eat. He 
broke down and sobbed out 
much gratitude and re- 
morse, brokenly, much to the 


discomfort of his hosts. They quieted him at last and got 
him to bed. 

“And now to buy, get or procure three hundred,’’ said 
Jeff. ‘You’re in?” 

“Nearly,”’ said Ballinger ruefully. He drew out a 
handful of silver. ‘‘All but that. But I’m with you toa 
fare-you-well finish, if that’s what you mean.” 

Jeff reflected. ‘‘I’m a stranger in this town. Anybody 
know you well enough to stand for a touch?” 

“Too well,” sighed Ballinger. ‘‘ Much too well for any 
such indiscretions as that. I’m a baa-baa-black-sheep, 
and I haven’t any wool. My family are of the Ninety and 
Nine. So I’m a remittance man—or was—till my re- 
spectable uncle, a leading citizen here, was so scandalized 
by my high crimes and misdemeanors that he advised the 
stopping of my allowance. My face is my fortune. Here’s 
your pistol. I don’t want it.” 

Jeff’s eyes lit up with sudden inspiration. ‘‘We’ll rob a 
bank!” His face suddenly clouded. ‘‘ No, that won’t do, 
either.”” He shook his head sadly. ‘‘That- would be 
dishonest,” he explained. ‘‘But we’ve got to elicit three 
hundred some way. I’lltell you; I’ll borrow it. Do you 
know a tightwad anywhere? Meanest old hunks in 
town—meaner the better—just so’s he’s got the money.”’ 

Ballinger smiled joyfully. “‘I know that man.” 

“Tet me at him. Wait—he’ll not be done breakfast 
yet. We'll transact negotiations with him while he picks 
his teeth. Who and why is he?” 

“He’s a lawyer,” said Leo. ‘“‘ Deals in real estate—and 
he’s got a big cattle-ranch at Rainbow.” 


The bearing of Mr. Simon Hibler was that of a petrified 
soldier rather than lawyer. His brow was ironical, his 
eyebrows arched. He ignored Leo painstakingly and 
addressed himself to Jeff with non-committal grimness. 

“To what am I indebted for the honor of your early 
call, Mr. Bransford?” 

Jeff waved a cheerful hand. 
‘Please rush.’”’ 

“My office is the place for business. However 
there was a slight relaxation of the elevated brows. 

“But this is rather unusual business,” returned Jeff. 
“To begin at the beginning, I’ll tell you about Fite.” 

The lawyer heard him through. ‘‘ And, pray, what have 
I to do with all this?” he asked dryly. ‘‘ That happens 
every night here. It lacks both novelty and interest.” 

Jeff explained his intentions in an interview marked 
by dulcet, unhurried impudence on one side, purple, 
incredulous rage on the other. 

“But you miss the point entirely,’ insisted Jeff, 
serenely unabashed by the other’s unshrinking candor. 
““T’ve got to have the money. So you see there’s no use 
talking. You’re just wasting my time. Think of that 
woman and that baby.” 

“Phone fora policeman!” shouted Hibler, as a servant 
responded to the frantically jangling callbell. 

“We passed one on the second block up,’’ Jeff volun- 
teered tranquilly. ‘“‘As I was saying, we don’t ask you 
to give Fite this money. You just lend it to us and we 
stand the loss. Man, you ought to jump at the chance. 
To do a good deed iy 

“T tell you you’re a myth, a dream, an illusion! 
don’t exist!” said Hibler. 


“Business, marked 


” 


You 
But he motioned the servant 


back. 
“T thought you’dseereason!”’ said Jeff. ‘“‘Why, suppose 
we quit! You'd have to take care of them yourself!”’ 


(Concluded on Page 34) 


“This is One Tough Town and Somebody Might Likely Enough Go 
Through You for That Roll—Sabe?’”’ 


lies where a cafion widens into 
Death Valley’s southern arm, a 
strip of green alfalfa beside a luke- 
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desert rats that live by the water- 
holes, they rarely see living things, 


jw, And always, traveling wearily over 


warm stream. Behind it the Funeral 
Mountains loom, stark peaks against 
a blazing sky. Before it shimmers 
Death Valley’s floor, the dancing- 
place of heat devils. 

From Furnace Creek Ranch you 
may journey three days, north, south, 
east or west, and you will see no other 
acreage of green. The very stream 
that waters it slips silently from 
engulfing sands, finding the air for 
a brief half-mile, then seeks the hot 
earth again. It is an oasis in the 
midst of surrounding deserts. 

To Furnace Creek Ranch, men 
come, weary, with gray dust in the 
deep lines of their faces. They rest 
by the lukewarm stream; then they 
go out again into the shimmering 
desert. For nine months of each year 
they come and they go. Their eyes 
are peculiarly steady, eyes that can 
Pierce the mirage and always see, 
behind its waving promise, a gnarled 
mesquite on a sand-dune. Their faces are like sun-dried 
rawhide. These men are prospectors; they hunt for borax 
in the Funeral Mountains. 

The Funeral Mountains mark the meeting-place of the 
Amargosa Desert, a sun-baked plateau, and Death Valley, 
a sink beneath the level of the sea. When the Earth grew 
sick with heaving she vomited lava. It lies over every- 
thing, in cairns of black boulders, in rock-masses, cooled 
fantastically in the dripping. Westward, the walls of these 
mountains drop, soilless to the valley’s floor, six thousand 
feet. Wind of the desert and water of winter.cloudbursts 
have riven cafions among them. In these gulches is 
neither earth nor verdure. They are arid. 


The Men of the Desert 


pee these mountains twisted upward they had been 

part ofan ocean floor. Receding, the waters left borax, 
which age and pressure hardened. It lies now among the 
baked fastnesses, ledges of milk-white rock. The borax 
prospectors -hunt these ledges, or toil upon them doing 
assessment work. 

Furnace Creek Ranch is their headquarters. They come 
to it from far corners of the range. It is the ending-place 
of terrible journeys. 

These journeys include the Funeral Mountains, the bor- 
dering strips of the Amargosa and Mojave deserts and 
Death Valley. It is a strange region—a region of under- 
ground rivers that never see the light, of lakes gone dry 
ages ago that still proclaim themselves from afar as cool, 
wave-tossed waters, of lofty tablelands where forests of 
yuccas lift their distorted branches in grotesque sprawl. 
In its kindest parts are water-holes, and between them, 
spanning arid intervals like gray ribbons, are dusty wagon- 
roads. Along the edges of these roads are occasional 
graves, for even here 
the region abounds in 
traps. 

Snares set by Nature 
in an unkind mood, 
they arealwayspresent: 
Arsenic springs, white- 
lined with the bones of 
animalsand birdswhich 
drank their waters; 
cafions which a man 
may descend, but, 
wearied, cannot climb 
again; at their foot 
Death Valley’s salt 
marsh, which holds the 
traveler’s feet, then his 
limbs, viscously, until 
heceases struggling and 
dies as a fly dies on 
glue-smeared paper; 
the deadly “side- 
winder,” half rattle- 
snake, half viper, which 
strikes uncoiled, and 
sounds but one brief, 
high note of warning 
as he springs; water- 
holessuddenly gone dry 


The Headquarters of the Borax Men 
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fifty miles from their nearest neighbors; a lethal sun 
which strikes down with swift silence. 

Journeying among these things, year in and year out, 
the borax hunters avoid them as animals avoid man-made 
traps. In summer they seek those nooks among the lofti- 
est summits where the rocks drip sparse moisture. During 
the other seasons they descend to the lower levels. Usu- 
ally they travel alone. They are silent men; the Funeral 
Mountains have given them no subjects for ordinary con- 
versation. In action they are deliberate; they are accus- 
tomed to moving among mighty, elemental obstacles. 
When they can get it they carry more water than they 
need, 

They are members of a large band who invade the 
desert for wages—teamsters, mining engineers, surveyors 
and freighters. Recruited from mine and stable yard, 
college and technical school, this company brings in its 
rear clanking machinery, long pipe-lines, railroads, women 
and civilization. The borax hunters rank among the 
veterans, survivors of another day when the fight was 
sterner. 

They came to the Funeral Mountains in the sixties, 
when Nevada was gold-mad, when Breyfogle found and 
lost his yellow ledge, when Piute Indians still picked 
up on Death Valley’s floor pieces of the treasure thrown 
aside by perishing Mormon emigrants. The desert lured 
them then—it has held them ever since. 

It has given them little: their wages for assessment 
work done beneath a torrid sun, occasionally a bonus for 
a new-found ledge. Yet they stay. Drawn by the excite- 
ment of gold-discovery, one may leave borax hunting to 
seek precious metal or to become a silent figure among the 
seething life of a free-milling camp. Rarely, with sudden 
riches stumbled upon, another goes to the outside world 
whither the railroad leads. But he always returns sooner 

or later. The conquest 

of the desert, needing 
them, holds these men. 

In the general move- 
ment of man against 
these fastnesses they 
are solitary scouts. 

They travel far ahead 

of the others. They 

make their long jour- 
neys from Furnace 

Creek Ranch into the 

crape-black mountains 

with burros heavy- 
laden with their sup- 
pliesand tools. During 
these journeys they live 
_ for months, using some 
water-hole,: perhaps 

thirty miles away, as a 

base of supplies. They 

travel inand out among 
_cafions whose length 
' does not hold a hatful 
of soil. They sleep on 
the baked ‘rocks with 
no covering above their 
heads. Save the rep- 
tiles and the gray-faced 


steep rocks and on roads whose gray 
dust mantles them in mistlike clouds, 
they watch the hostile elemental 
things about them, lest the desert, 
finding them unwary, overwhelm 
them. Returning from these jour- 
neys, they bring with them experi- ji 
ences of strange things seen and done, 
which they repeat to their fellows _ 
only in brief words, for the most part 
words of warning. a 
Could these men tell stories an¢ 
were the world within earshot o 
Furnace Creek Ranch the tales woul 
have long since filled many volum 
But thedesert has dried their tongu 
and the world lies far from them. 
learn much of their lives one m 
have partaken to some extent 
them; and even then he needs 
listen carefully, if he would gather 
anything. Here are some of their 
experiences: 4 


Jimmy Dayton was foreman at 
Furnace Creek Ranch. He had 
worked for the company since the days when they refines 
marsh borax at the old Eagle works in the lowest part 
of Death Valley. Those were the days of the twenty- 
mule teams, of the long, slow haul to the railroad. One 
hundred and sixty miles was the length of that haul, the 
first eighty miles along Death Valley’s floor. He drove his 
mules over that road for years, Two by two, ten span, | 
the animals dragged the fifteen-inch-tired wagons through 
the ashlike sands, two of the massive vehicles behind each 
long team. They walked thirty milesa day; it took fro: 
dawn to dark to make the distance. Every fifteen mile: 
was a feeding-place. Water showed sparingly three times: ; 
and he carried it in barrels on the rear wagon. Along, ~ 
slow road, it stretches through the heart of the desert yet; 
and every yard of its slow length is impressive with a 
lesson. It winds away from Furnace Creek Ranch among 
boulder-strewn sand-hills. For a few miles it hugs oe 
base of the Funeral Mountains. It nears the bottom of 
the sink and skirts it where lava lies above sandstone, 
weird, black configurations of fused rock, overlapping a 
dead sea-beach. It is a desolate place. In its dreariest 
spot the wagon-track turns to the right to cross the valley. 
This is the flat of the pinnacles, a bed of rock salt, weather- 
worn to a forest of spearlike points, waist high. Brown 
dust coats their surface. In their midst is a river of salt, 
flat, white, like a stream frozen in winter. The ro. 
passes among these things and rises to the loose, fine san 
that hem the valley’s western side. It is straight, level 
and its deep, gray dust flies from plowing tire rims, man 
tling everything, animals, wagon and driver, until they are 
gray as itself. Far ahead, to the left, a flat floor of sun- 
cracked mud glistens beneath jigging heat-waves. a 


The Road That Jimmy Dayton Traveled 


ee more than twenty miles the road passes through the 
gray sand toward Bennett’s Wells, where Mormon em 
grants, crying aloud to their God for water, dug and foun 
it many years ago. A short distance before it reach 
these wells it passes another spring, a little pool bene 
a wide mesquite. This is Tulle Holes, named from a clum 
of reeds that circle it. Beyond Bennett’s Wells are pits ) 
salt-water. Then the road leaves the sink and pas: 
upward through Windy Gap, where the world, cooled to 
suddenly in the making, has taken sinister shapes. Leav- 
ing the hideous crags, it climbs on over the heights oi 
Wingate Pass; then winds downward into a region of dri 
lakes, where lizards and rattlesnakes sun themselves in 
the wide mud-cracks. It crawls over two yucca-strewn 
plateaus, and then drops wearily down to Daggett. yf 
This is the road Jimmy Dayton traveled, year after 
year, alone, driving twenty mules. You may not hurry 
on this road. It sets your slow pace and there is no force 
to overcome its mandate. You may not while away 
dreary time talking, lest you drop into the habit of audibl 
self-communion and men call you mad. There are ma 
things you may not do. The desert names them; it s 
master. Jimmy Dayton learned the virtue of long 
patience. He learned silence, and never spoke save 
curse his mules. And, above all, he learned the great, fu 
damental lesson, that on this road it is not what man wo 
do, but what he must do. Once he forgot it. azn 
That was after the company had quit refining the mtv 
borax, when Furnace Creek Ranch had become headquarte 
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_ for the prospectors and 
the men who did assess- 
ment work in the 
Funeral Mountains. 
_ Years of driving twenty 
_ mules through clogging 
sands and over rock- 
pound steeps had 
souredhim. And desert 
solitude had given him 
dislike toward men. As 
foreman he lived half- 
alone, and these things 
developed. He had 
acquiesced to things in- 
animate; with animate 
| things he was obstinate 
to ugliness. Summers 
came and summers 
went; the prospectors 
went out into the 
‘mountains and re- 
turned. In June they 
‘always left the place for three months, just as the leaves 
of the cottonwoods by the main irrigating ditch began 
‘toturn brown. They went away to higher levels or to 
Daggett, fleeing from the sun which became deadly here. 
_ At the end of each summer they returned to take up where 
| they had left off the search for mineral and the work upon 
‘the ledges. Then came a June when they departed later 
‘than usual. 
' The trees were sere when they left; the figs had cooked 
among the branches that bore them. The water in the 
‘ereek was unpleasantly hot to the touch. And because of 
' these things all the men chose the route that leads back 
to the Hast, the road that goes up Furnace Creek Cafion 
‘to less torrid heights, avoiding Death Valley—all save 
Jimmy Dayton. He chose to go alone, apart from the 
rest of them, by the road he had traveled as a teamster, 
‘the route across the sink. It was early in the morning 
when they hitched up their mules; he got his eight into 
their harness, and left the place with no word of farewell. 
‘It was his crowning act of obstinacy. 
Four hours after he started the sun began to work hard, 
jas it works in Death Valley in the summer months. In 
its mid-glare he crossed the sink among the forest of brown 
‘pinnacles by the river of salt. It peered down upon him 
through the canvas wagon-top like an evil eye. Starting 
on its slant toward the Panamint Mountains, it found him 
‘driving slowly through the gray sand that lies like ashes 
valong the valley’s western edge. 

Here, with no intervening shade, it flared into his face. 
‘The air was like the air in front of an open furnace door. 
'He knew that sun; he had driven beneath it for years, and 
it had never been able to harm him. When he came to 
'Tulle Holes, where the little, reed-fringed spring shows 
beneath the mesquite, he stooped with his back toward it 
‘to fill a bucket. 
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The Deadly Sun in the Funeral Mountains 


HBLRST he had tied the reins round the wagon wheel. As 
4 he bent the sun smote him from behind. He crawieda 
little way into a clump of the mesquite and died. They 
found his mummied body huddled there weeks afterward. 
They found the bodies of the mules lying, as they had 
stood, in the harness. The nearest of them were only a 
few yards from the pool. The water had glistened in their 
eyes and its smell had entered their nostrils while they 
fought against the reins that held, tied to the wagon wheel. 

Today the bones of the animals lie as they died. And 
near them is the grave of Jimmy Dayton, who forgot the 
lesson of the desert: that a man may 
not do as he would. 

There are other graves along the 
road from Furnace Creek to Daggett. 
Most of them are in Death Valley. 
One, like a sudden, harsh warning, 
3reets you from a rock-strewn knoll 
as you enter the southern end of the 
sink. Wooden headboards mark 
them. Upon them is no herbage. 
They are grim in their nakedness. 
The sun struck down their inmates, 
sraveling this desolate route alone. 
(tcaught them, wearied by long walk- 
ng through the sifting sands, or 
stooping to some sudden exertion 
vhat sent the blood to their heads, 
ind they fell and died. : 

_ Once, near evening, when a party 
of borax hunters, setting monuments 
on claims at the edge of the salt pin- 
lacles, were returning to their camp 
man in the rear staggered, then fell. 
he others picked him up and bore 
um to their tent, where it was days 
efore he recovered. The sun had * 
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smitten him within an 
hour of its setting. 

Knowledge of such 
things brings to these 
men an infinite caution, 
which is ever-present, 
like the caution of a 
tamer in a cage of wild 
animals. They do not 
forget themselves. Yet 
even this wariness will 
not always avert peril. 
The Funeral Mountains 
are prolific in surprises. 

A borax hunter left 
Ash Meadows one 
December morning and 
traveled all day down 
a cafion’s rocky sides, 
until he reached a tribu- 
tary gulch up which he 
intended ascending the 
next day to look into 
some borax indications. He pitched his camp where the 
two cafions joined, choosing a little boulder-strewn prom- 
ontory forrmed by talus from a low cliff and wash from 
the tributary arroyo. This point rose, perhaps, fifteen feet 
above the dry stream-bed. 

He was in the depths of a rock-bound chasm. The 
flanking peaks rose steep on three sides. To the west the 
mountains fell away to Death Valley. The cafion-bed 
was worn into deep channels and pot-holes by rush of 
waters. Yet it was now dry, and much more inviting as 
a camping place than the’ sloping sides of the rise he had 
picked out. He had chosen this latter in spite of the fact 
that there was no sign of rain in the air. He unpacked his 
two burros, turned them loose among the rocks and piled 
about his fire the loads: food, blankets, canteens, cooking 
utensils and tools. He cooked and ate his supper; then 
rolled up in the blankets and went to sleep. 


A Midnight Cloudburst 


HORTLY after midnight he awoke with a confused 
noise in hisears, As he rose, apprehensive, it resolved 
itself into a steady roar; the very rocks seemed to tremble 
beneath him. Through it all he made out the sucking 
sound of fresh-come water in an arid place. He shook his 
blankets from him and stood a moment peering into the 
darkness. 

The blackness of the cafion-bed was alive with motion. 
In it he made out a shifting half-light, punctuated by 
swift, gleaming patches that rushed by. He drew on his 
clothes swiftly, lighted a match and in its dying flare saw 
a torrent swirling beneath his feet. He noted an eddy 
foaming against the opposite wall of the ravine. The 
flood’s sullen boom made the darkness quiver. There had 
been a cloudburst. 

Far up a tongue of lightning flicked lightly at the wall 
of the mountains. In its blue glare he saw, leaping over a 
cliff he had passed that afternoon, a milk-white waterfall. 
The night wrapped him again and he felt a cold touch at 
his ankles. He swore aloud and leaped back, splashing 
water from his heavy boots. Air stirred vaguely past him, 
warm and damp. 

Lighting a candle he saw the rising flood lapping at the 
bottom of a heap of sacks. He seized the uppermost and 
threw it over his shoulder. He was stumbling among the 
loose boulders, holding the candle in his free hand, making 
toward the foot of the low cliff behind his camping place, 
when a sudden, awful detonation shook the mountains— 
the crash of elements colliding. The sodden heavens had 
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burst a second time. As he stood petrified, there came to 
him a hollow, pulsing roar. He understood it. Dropping 
sack and candle he fled to the cliff. As he drew himself up 
its face the lightning flashed and he saw, leaping down- 
ward so swiftly that though its white-tinged crest ran on 
ahead it never fell, a wall of water riding on the bosom of 
the flood. He saw this in one look whipped over his 
shoulder, fighting his way up the cliff. Then rain pounded 
his garments tight to his body. He crawled on upward, 
and the waters hid the place whence he had fled. 


After the Deluge 


ADEC® descended upon him; then ceased as suddenly 
asithadcome. Another followed, and died away into 
a long, steady downpour. He was coatless, bareheaded, 
unsheltered. He crouched among the rocks, an atom ona 
bare mountain floor, the warring place of elements. Toward 
morning the rain passed. Dawn came, and in its gray 
light he descended to where his camp had been. The 
flood had receded already; a small stream murmured 
among the worn rocks of the cafion-bed. The promon- 
tory on which he had made his camp the evening before 
was bare. Save for one blanket whipped tight round the 
base of a boulder the waters had taken everything. Food, 
bedding, cooking utensils, even the tools had gone before 
the onrush. Of his burros there was no sign. 

Furnace Creek Ranch lay forty milesaway. He walked 
the distance with the blanket wrapped around him. 


The Funeral Mountains and the other ranges of the 
surrounding deserts are scarred in many places by cloud- 
bursts. The scars are acres in extent; they penetrate 
down to the living rock. And at the foot of every cafion 


Telescope Peak 


there spreads, fanwise, into the flats below, a litter of 
boulders which have been borne downward by these floods. 
They are cataclysms. 

Journeying into the north arm of Death Valley, where 
the sand lies in loose, shifting dunes, the borax hunters 
encounter another danger, the dust-storm. It comes 
oftenest in spring, when the wind rushes suddenly out on 
the flats from the debouching cafions. It is a hot bliz- 
zard, blinding, smothering. The sand-particles flay the 
skin of him who would face them. They sift through every 
garment; and, seeking to move onward while the storm 
endures, the man becomes bewildered and lost. There is 
but one thing that he may do: secure 
his burros and wait until the tempest 
has passed. And even then its cessa-" 
tion may come only after his animals 
have been stampeded, and find him 
alone, without supplies, miles from 
water. 

A sand-storm near Furnace Creek 
Ranch one spring afternoon came 
within sight of the men who were at 
work upon the place. As it died 
away they saw a strange figure emerge 
from the swirling dust-clouds—a fig- 
ure which ran toward them, lurched 
forward, halted, staggered, then came 
on, It approached closer, and they 
ran out to meet it, for they saw it was 
a man—a man whose tongue puffed 
black and swollen from between his 
black lips. On his face was dried 
mud. Mud coated his body. His 
hands were shapeless lumps o* clay. 
They carried him to the creek and 
held him there, and after several 
hours they let him sup warmed milk. 

(Concluded on Page 40) 


LL things considered, the 

J onsvest circus in my ex- 

perience was the one I joined 

in the spring of eighty-eight. To understand why it was 

so tough, and why I struck the troubles peculiar to that 

trip, Pll have to go back and say something more about 
the underside of the old-time circus business. 

In my day on the road most little wagon shows like 
this one were nothing more than an excuse to draw the 
grangers into skin games. The grafters and the manage- 
ment had a regular system of profit-sharing. At the end 
of each day the various games pooled their returns. 
First they took out the “‘nut.” That is the general term, 
among gamblers, for the expense account. Next the 
“‘fixer,’’ who had begun the day by squaring things with 
city officials, took out his ten per cent. Thirty-five per 
cent of the remainder went to the show; and the rest — 
fifty-five per cent—was divided among the gamblers. 
The dealers or proprietors of the various shell, roll-up and 
roll-out games paid their own help, and reimbursed the 
circus for their board and transportation. 

This circus was a little nine-car concern which had some 
territory in Indiana and Michigan—we cut a zigzag 
course all the season. We showed a few poor trapeze and 
bareback turns, a small menagerie, and some clowns. 
It is an axiom in the circus business that first-class ring 
acts don’t pay in the country. When you strike the 
cities you find them more critical. Farm people care 
mainly for the menagerie. A circus is always divided into 
two camps, the performers—we call them “‘kinkers” —and 
the gamblers. The kinkers are the most retiring and 
exclusive people in the world. Half of them can’t tell you 
the name of the town they’re playing. They don’t seem 
to have any interest in anything but their acts. 
They go to their bunks when the performance is 
over, get up next morning at the stop, practice, 
do their turns, eat, and back to the bunks again. 
They hate the grafters on principle, because the 
gambling games make so much noise and trou- 
ble. The canvasmen, as a rule, side with the grafters. 

We had two shell games, a “cloth” and a “‘roll-out”’ 
team. I don’t have to explain the shell game, I guess. 
“Cloth” is an easy-money dice game. The operator has 
before him a sheet of green felt, marked off into figured 
squares—eight to forty-eight. The player throws eight 
dice, and the dealer compares the sum of the spots he has 
thrown with the numbers on the cloth. Certain spaces 
are marked for prizes, five or six are marked “‘ conditional,’ 
and one, number twenty-three, is marked “‘lose.’”” The 
dealer keeps his stack of coins over the twenty-three 
space, so that it isn’t noticed until the time to show it. 


Why Twenty-three Means Down and Out 


HESE spaces marked “conditional” are used in a great 
many gambling games, such as spindle; they’re the 
most useful thing in the world for leading the sucker on. 
For when he throws ‘‘conditional,” the dealer tells him 
that he is in great luck. He has thrown better than a 


He Draws From the Pile the Envelope Which I Have Marked 
With My Thumb-Nail, and Takes Out the Card 
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We Showed a Few Poor Trapeze and Bareback Turns 
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winning number. He has only to double his bet, and on 
the next throw he will get four times the indicated prize, or, 
if he throws a blank number, the equivalent of his money. 
He is kept throwing ‘‘conditionals”’ until his whole pile 
is down; and then made to throw twenty-three—the space 
which he failed to notice, and which is marked “lose.” 
You may ask how the dealer makes the sucker throw 
just what he wants. Simplest thing in the world. The 
man is counted out. The table is crowded with boosters, 
all jostling and reaching for the box, eager to play. The 
assistant dealer grabs up the dice, adds them hurriedly, 
announces the number that he wants to announce, and 
sweeps them back into the box. If the sucker kicks, a 
booster reaches over next time the dice are counted, says 
“my play,’ and musses them up. The player never 
knows what he has thrown. I don’t need to say that 
“twenty-three,”’as slang, comes from this game. The circus 
used it for years before it was ever heard on Broadway. 
“Roll-out” has many variations. The operator stands 
in a buggy, spieling for a new line of licorice candy. He 
announces that, in order to introduce the goods, 
he is going to take an extraordinary measure. 
He is going to wrap up a twenty-dollar bill in 
one of the packages and sell it at a reduced 
figure to a gentleman in the audience. After a 
little bidding, a booster buys it for fifteen or 
sixteen dollars and shows his twenty-dollar bill 
to the crowd. This pulls on the sucker, who has 
been marked and felt out from the moment that 
he arrived on the grounds. When he buys his 
twenty-dollar bill—maybe it is fifty or a hun- 
dred if he looks good for it—he finds only a 
dollar bill in the package—a sleight-of-hand trick 
does the work. Doesn’t it sound foolish for me 
to sit here and tell you that people are roped into 
sucha play asthat? But if I could tell the whole 
story of one of these swindles, put in the 


you would see how gradually his natural greed 
is brought out in the sucker until his eagerness 
for big money kills his common-sense. Human 
greed is the best booster of the confidence man. 


Squaring the Mayor and His Minions 


if GOT my first real experience as fixer that 
year, and I learned alot about stalling. When 
the show struck town I saw the chief of police 
first—he was generally easy. I have bribed them 
with tickets alone. Next I fixed the justices of 
the peace, and once in a while I attended to the 
mayor. Ten or twenty dollars apiece would 
usually satisfy the officials of a small town. I’d 
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dialogue, the little gestures and stage business, - 


explain carefully that we didn’t | 
intend to take away big money 
from any one. All we wanted was 
permission to run a few legitimate games of chance. There | 
should be a little license allowed on circus day. Mayors 
that I couldn’t buy I worked in another fashion. I could 
always give them free tickets for themselves and families, 
When the mayor’s party arrived my assistant would take 
them in hand, and keep them entertained about the big 
top until supper-time. 
The town authorities, no matter how heavily they wer ‘ 
bribed, seldom let the shows run all day. Generally, 
some skinned sucker would put up such a kick that the 
authorities would awake to the nature of our harmless — 
little games, and close us out. I’d stall the police as long 
as I could; when I reached the end of my devices I would 
let them arrest a dealer or two. In ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, the prisoners would be taken before one of 
my bribed justices and let off with a little fine, which came 
out of the “nut.” On account of this danger we starte 
the games as soon as the parade began, threw in a lot 
boosters, and kept things going at top speed. If we ha 
taken in a thousand or twelve hundred dollars before the 
police came down on us, we were satisfied. be 
The hardest part of my job, though, was stalling the 
weeping suckers who came around to demand their money 
back. My methods varied with the man. In the case of: a 
big, blustering, cowardly fellow, a straight, swift punch in 
the jaw was sometimes the best medicine. If he got me 
arrested for it I could always bring witnesses to show that 
he had started a disturbance and threatened me. Some 
times I would laugh at my man, telling him that he is 
what he might expect. Sometimes I’d sympathize, — 
promise on behalf of the management that the © 
affair would be looked into. I learned one thing 4 
early —never-give anything back unless you give it 
all back. For if you do return a part it proves 
the weakness of your position, and the sucker 
howls harder than ever for the rest. Moreover, the 
other suckers hear about it, and you have to settle 
with them all. On one occasion I had to hand over a roll 
of three hundred and fifty dollars which we had taken at | 
the shells. The sucker, it turned out, was brother-in-law 
of the chief of police; and though the chief was bribed, i 
didn’t prevent him from threatening to arrest the whole 
outfit unless we gave up. 


‘Trouble in a Lumber Camp 


ie WE struck into the Michigan woods we began wo 
come against the French-Canadian lumbermen—soft 
but troublesome. When they lost they always wanted t 

fight. They were big, strong chaps, but their metho 
were unscientific—mostly wrestling and clawing the 

Scraps became more and more common around the sh 
We made so much noise at night, settling up with the da 
picking, that the kinkers threatened to quit. ‘The fart 
north we went the more troublesome they got. It ¢ 
minated in a border town of Michigan—Oscoda, I think. — 

We had put ina great day. I had the officials sewed Up, 
and the games went on until late at night. In the early — 
afternoon we caught a big lumberman, who seemed to 
a kind of leader, for seventy-five dollars at ‘roll-out. 
He raged up and down, trying to stop the circus. The 
canvasmen threw him out of the lot. His mates ran 
to help him. I scraped my way through the mob and ¢ 
to the leader. Instead of listening to me, he came at | 
with his arms flying. I let him have it in the jaw. I 
know what might have happened if the town police ha 
broken up the mob. 

I thought the police would close us out right there 
but they were too well fixed... Nevertheless, I saw troubl 
and I went from game to game advising the boys to | 
easy. The money was rolling in like water, and they onl: a 
said, ‘‘Let ’em come on.” 

“All right,” said I; ‘they will.’ 

At half-past eight, with the performance going on insi 
and the games still drawing in the side-show tents, 
heard that ‘“‘zaa-zaa”’ sound of amob. I ran to the corn 
of the lot. About two hundred men in their shirt sleeves: 
were approaching in a bunch. It appears that a littl 
Frenchman, who had been done out of fifty in the shell 
game, had gone down to their hang-out and aroused his — 
mates. They were coming to lick the circus. Iran toward 
the side-shows, yelling ‘‘ Laying-out pins!” at the top 
my voice. That call always brings the grafters out for 
fight. A laying-out pin is a thin iron stake which the bo 
canvasman uses to mark out the tent space; it is a gree 
weapon in a fight—just heavy enough to lay a man ow 


I saw a college rush once, and 
The grafters, abo 


breaking his skull. 
had a funny resemblance to it. 


ty-five in all, jumped to their pins and gathered in 
t of the big tent. The French-Canadians stopped at 
the corner of the lot, howling and yelling. I said, “Boys, 
they come in a bunch, beat them to it.” I knew that if 
the fight came off close to the tent we stood to lose good 
eanvas, besides making a panic inside. 

‘And all at once the Frenchmen rushed at us in a long 
line. 

“Now,” said I. The grafters charged in a compact 
punch like one of those football wedges. They hit the mob 
sight in its centre, and went through. I didn’t have time 
so see what happened next, for I found my own hands full. 
Thad'stayed back, like a general, to direct things. Well, 

when our fellows went through, the end of the line kept on, 

ind a few stragglers reached the big tent. They were 
ibout crazy with excitement, and they seemed to have 
jome idea of wrecking the show. Three of them grabbed 
the stake-ropes and began to pull. I came up from 
yehind and let the nearest one have it with my laying-out 
yin. The others dropped the ropes and came at me sepa- 
‘ately. I got the leader with a punch in the pit of the 
‘tomach—quarters were too close for the pin. The can- 
vasmen attended to the other fellow. 

’ When I had time to look around the Frenchmen were 
lying in every direction, with the grafters chasing them in 
yunches of three or four. It appears that our wedge had 
“one clear through the line. Before the enemy could form 
gain our fellows had turned back and charged through 
hem in the opposite direction, taking some of them in the 
ear. That finished them; they just turned and beat it. 
We carted off seven Frenchmen to the hospital. I don’t 
mow that any of them were disabled for life, but some 
ooked to be pretty badly hurt. - Besides a few bruises 
nd cut heads, the only injury we had was one broken arm. 


Clanking Days in Texas 


HAT show turned out rather badly for me. There was 
trouble over division of profits, trouble over women — 
rouble all along the line. One of the shell-game men, who 
‘ad wanted to be fixed at the opening of the season, did 
verything he could to embarrass me. That man had six 
r seven medals for being mean. Though he earned a 
ood living at the shells he made his wife play Circassian 
jeauty with the side-show—forced that little woman to 
t allafternoon and evening in one of those hot Circassian 
‘igs for a salary of eight dollars a week! 
_I drew down the big job next season—fixer for the 
econd largest show in the country. While it was too big 
') depend entirely on the graft for profits, it did run games 
‘vherever it safely could. It had winter quarters in an 
thio city, and the Boss would never allow the grafting to 
iart until we were well out of home territory. We didn’t 
egin to work that season until we got as far West as 
fissouri and Arkansas. 
Besides doing the fixing, I ran one of the shell games 
ith my old pal Jakey, the man who helped me steal the 
ephant; and I quit that season about twelve thousand 
ollars a winner. We did our best work in Texas. The 
)untry was still a little wild, the cattle business was 
‘aying good money, and some of the towns were virgin soil 
‘-they’d never seen a shell game. I remember Honey 
‘trove for the best day’s business I ever saw a show do. 
iat of two shell games, one roll-out outfit and a beehive 
e divided five thousand dollars. Even that show got 
areless with its methods in such good territory, and we 
ised a lot of trouble first and last. In one cattle town I 
ad a narrow escape. I was standing 
king to the Boss in the shell tent when 
[bullet came through the flap, passed 
etween us, and killed a boy who was 
abbering at the game. It appeared that 
| cowboy had shot a nigger; the bullet 
Ad gone clean through the nigger before 
entered our tent. 
k |The trouble we made, and the further 
\ouble kicked up by some grafting little 
ows which followed us in, caused the 
jate to pass a law making the circus 
ense for each performance a thousand 
pllars. Nevertheless, I fixed that show 
r Texas the next year without paying a 
mt. I saw the authorities, and agreed 
» put up the money in a lump sum as we 
ft the State. We had forty perform- 
aces, making the fees forty thousand 
rs. Denison, the last stop in the 
| 


tate, was the point where we were sup- 
»sed to settle. We went through Denison 
‘forty miles an hour. It didn’t really 
ty, because that show was barred from 
xas forever after. 

In spite of the press agent, the most 
‘teresting things that happen around a 
4 are those which don’t get into print. 
had a midget of a Frenchman work- 
g on the shells—he would have been fat 
inety pounds. He was a reckless 
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player. Somewhere 
down by the border he 
lifted seven hundred 
dollars from a cow- 
puncher; and a whole 
round-up outfit came 
down on us looking for 
him. No use to go 
against them with 
laying-out pins — they 
were gun-men. It was 
up to me to hide the 
Frenchman. Billy, the 
Shakespearian clown— 
by the way, his daugh- 
ter is now a star in a 
new Broadway show— 
was my good friend. I 
rushed the Frenchman 
to Billy. 

“Put a clown make- 
up on him and take him 
into the ring with you,” 
said I, “‘and keep him 
there until further no- 
tice.” Then news came 
that the cowpunchers 
were going to lay for us at the railroad yards, where a 
clown make-up would only have attracted suspicion. I 


packed my Frenchie to the menagerie superintendent. 


“Chuck this in the cage with some of the hay animals,” 
Isaid. ‘And don’t open the cage until we’re safe aboard.” 
The superintendent was just putting the canvas cover on 
the cage of the Abyssinian ibex. 

“How’ll this do?”’ said he. 

“Fine!” said I. So we opened the trap at the top, 
dropped the Frenchman in, and carted him away. The 
committee of indignant citizens wasat the station, all right. 
The superintendent remarked offhand, as we loaded, that 
if Frenchie didn’t stop making so much noise in there his 
suckers would surely spot him. 

We stopped at a little station five miles down the line, 
and I went back to release him. I’d no sooner opened the 
trap than he popped out into my face. I hardly knew him, 
He hadn’t a square foot of whole clothing on his body. 
Both being excitable, the Frenchman and the Abyssinian 
ibex had been fighting all the way. 

Twice on that first trip we lost lions. Once, a coal chute 
fell on a lion cage at a siding, breaking it wide open, and 
two young males escaped. They sneaked into a farm 
near by. When we located them they had just entered the 
barn of a German and killed his horse. As I came up with 
the keeper, the farmer shoved his face into mine, saying: 

“By Chimminy, you take dose lions away or I’ll ar-rest 
you!” Werana cage up to the barn door, tied up an ante- 
lope or some other hay animal behind it, and so baited them 
back into captivity. 

The next time brought more trouble. The cage wasn’t 
properly lashed on the flat car, and it-tumbled off while 
the train was going twenty milesan hour. The whole back 
fell out, and a fine young lioness got away. I remember 
the Boss saying to two of the grafters, after he’d blown 
off his feelings: 

“Here, Bones and Tully, you won’t be working today. 
You go back and get that lion!” Cheerful little job! 

Well, Bones and Tully couldn’t find track nor sign of 
her—at least so they reported. We traveled for three 


The Grafters Charged in a Compact Bunch Like One of Those Football Wedges 


In the Talkfest We Had at Dinner He Recalled to Me the Time 
I Got Revenge for the Show on Johnnie Wise 
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stops without hearing a 
word. Then a farmer 
came in with her hide 
and a bill for one hun- 
dred dollars. 

His wife had been 
driving home the cows 
in the twilight when the 
lioness leaped past her 
and pulled down one of 
the cows. She ran 
home. The farmer got 
his rifle and went back 
to the pasture. The 
lioness had killed 
another cow by that 
time and had settled 
down to make a supper. 
He drew a bead behind 
her shoulder and killed 
her the first shot. Until 
he went up to look her 
over he thought he had 
bagged a catamount! 

In my time with this 
big show I saw the rise 
and development of one 
of the greatest American gamblers. I call him Big 
Blackey, which is near to his name. When I joined he 
was just an ignorant canvasman from the West Virginia 
mountains. I used to see him hanging around the shell 
games—a great, big, raw-boned fellow, with a face a 
good deal like Lincoln’s. He watched the shells until he 
saw how they did it, borrowed some apparatus, and learned 
to be a good manipulator. By the end of the season we 
had him regularly at work. 

Really, there isn’t a lot in manipulating shells. The 
““pea”’ is a little ball of very soft rubber, like the com- 
position they use in printing rollers. It is so squashy that 
when pressed it becomes as thin as paper. The manipu- 
lator never has to lift his shell at all. He simply catches 
the pea under the edge of the shell, and rubs until it pops 
out under his hand. He picks up the pea between two of 
his fingers and holds it there until he is ready to roll it 
back—under the wrong shell. It was in understanding 
suckers and handling men that Blackey shone. That big, 
fishy eye of his saw the soft one the minute he stepped 
into the crowd. When Blackey had his man spotted he 
used all his boosters and cappers to the very best advantage 
—even in the first season I used to stand around and 
watch him, as an education in keeping things going. He 
had plenty of nerve and could fight with the best of us 
when there was any trouble. But he kept out of trouble 
all he could—he was strictly business, that Blackey. 


A Wild-Goose Chase to Australia 


Hs curse was big, prolonged, spending jags. I don’t 

know any one in the business who made more money 
than he. During the World’s Fair in St. Louis he ran two 
gambling excursion boats down the river—ten cents to 
get on, all your money, and then some, to get off. Other 
men lost out on those gambling-boats, but he cleared one 
hundred and forty thousand dollars. Yet when he died, 
two or three years later, he left only forty thousand dollars. 

There was mercury in my feet in those days—I had to 
be going, going. I don’t know why I didn’t stay with the 
big show; certainly there would have been 
a future in it for me. Perhaps it was a 
dim appreciation of the fact that the booze 
was getting me. A fixer is under continual 
temptation to drink. Then, too, a piece 
of bad luck soured me. 

We were playing the Pacific Coast. An 
American circus had done mighty well in 
Australia two seasons before. The Boss 
determined to go over there for their 
summer and our winter season. I accom- 
panied him not only as a fixer, but as 
general manager of all the gambling 
games. Weno sooner struck Sydney than 
we saw that we were in bad. The Aus- 
tralian amusement directors remembered 
what the other circus had done to them, 
and they put all kinds of hindrances in 
our way. Before we landed they got one 
hundred of our horses condemned for 
glanders. In our first parade we had men 
hauling the animal cages. It was a cinch 
that they’d get the show suppressed, if 
by starting any games we gave them the 
slightest excuse. I tried to approach some 
of those Australian officials. They said: 
“Oi, me deah fellow, I cahn’t think of 
such a thing, ye know.”’ It was no use; 
the old man gave up all idea of educating 
Australia in the shell game, and in two 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Kicking the Dead Lion 


4 ET who take a kick at a dead lion should always 
bear in mind one highly-important fact—namely, that 
the indulgence of that pleasure would have been quite 
impossible except for the demise of the lion. 

We mention this merely by way of suggesting to the 
more impassioned opponents of Theodore Roosevelt the 
enormous extent of their present obligation to him. No 
one who cares for his reputation will deny that Roosevelt 
could have had the Presidency for another term if he had 
wanted it. Only his own refusal prevented his renomina- 
tion by acclamation and his reélection by a great majority 
—in which case, while there might, at this time, be a con- 
siderable exercise of pedal extremities, it would certainly 
not be the opponents of Roosevelt who would do the 
kicking. 

Embarking for the wilds of Africa, he may be a violent 
and utterly discredited politician, a ruthless charlatan 
who imperiled the palladium of our liberties, and whom 
the people—at least all the people that the Senator or 
editor can see at the moment—unanimously repudiate. 
But if he himself had said the word, a decided ma jority of 
the people would have enthusiastically indorsed this dis- 
credited one and eagerly renewed his power to assault the 
palladium for another four years. With a popular vote of 
seven odd millions for Roosevelt —which he alone prevented 
—a good deal of fiery indignation would have been wonder- 
fully modified. There would have been no lion-kicking if 
the lion had not voluntarily furnished the corpse. 


Strait-Jackets for Business 


OW and hereafter the New York trust companies 

must keep fifteen per cent of their deposits on hand 

in cash—the maximum provision of the reserve law having 
come into force the other day. ; 

This reminds us that, according to well-settled opinion 
in this country, it is necessary to have a law which it is 
necessary to break. A statute requiring commanding 
officers to hold a fourth or a fifth of their forces in reserve 
at all times, even at the crisis of a battle, would find favor 
nowhere outside of an insane asylum. Our rigid bank- 
reserve laws, State and National, require that at all times, 
even in a panic, a fixed proportion of the bank’s assets 
shall be locked up in cash in its vaults. Of course, in a 
panic, the banks disregard the law. Both the reserve laws 
themselves and the violation of them in a crisis are 
generally approved. 

England and France have no statutory bank reserve. 
It is assumed that the bank, as a matter of self-preserva- 
tion, will keep enough. Formerly, no cash reserve was 
prescribed for the trust companies, and, under brisk 
competition, they finally kept almost none—creating a 
situation which conservative financiers viewed with 
apprehension. So now, like nearly all other banking 
institutions, they are duly trussed up with a rigid reserve 
law—which they will disregard in a crisis. 


Blue Jeans and Silk Hats 


it) Goes years ago it was deemed expedient to defeat a 
radical Senator from Nebraska. There was nothing 
in particular in his record upon which to base an effective 
attack, but he had incautiously purchased a modest 


ls 
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Washington residence which occupied the corner of a 
compact block. So the opposition made a photograph of 
the entire block and circulated it as a speaking likeness of 
the Senator’s palatial dwelling. He was defeated—largely 
by the bay windows and chimneys of his neighbors. 

The episode comes to mind in reading that Arkansas 
patriots offer Washington photographers a reward of 
fifty dollars for every negative which exhibits the junior 
Senator from that State in a silk hat, and an even ampler 
bounty for a snapshot of him in an automobile. 

Photographers and reporters are the plagues of democ- 
racy. Mr. Fairbanks’ attempt upon the Presidential 
nomination, it will be recalled, was of a dual nature. The 
right wing, so to speak, consisted of a princely hospitality, 
while the left wing consisted of the little old log cabin in 
which he was born—for campaign purposes. 

That is the ideal—to be a plain, unlaundered, unsophis- 
ticated man of the people, who knows Etiquette for 
Gentlemen, or the Guide to Polite Behavior by heart; to 
wear blue-jean trousers tucked in cowhide boots upon one 
stage, and perish with mortification if discovered upon 
another with an inappropriate cravat. 


The Gentle Vice 


si aa Department of Agriculture reports a heavy de- 


crease in production of tobacco since 1899—which is 
far from offset by larger imports of leaf. The report for 
1899, however, is by the Census Bureau; those for following 
years are merely department estimates, and this circum- 
stance modifies in an important way whatever gratifying 
conclusions in respect to national indulgence in nicotine 
one might draw from the face of the returns. 

Tobacco consumers pay to the Government alone 
seventy-five millions a year,,and another seventy-five 
millions to domestic growers of the plant. The total bill 
must be quite imposing. That tobacco induces mildness, 
stimulates philosophy and promotes the humanities we 
strive dutifully to believe. We remember how notably 
those characteristics were developed among its original 
users. Jogues, the Jesuit missionary—to cite an instance 
in passing—fell into the hands of the Iroquois in 1642. 
Some of his fingers they cut off with clam shells, others they 
burned off. No wonder the white man hastened to acquire 
a habit which, along with such amiable diversions as 
these, was peculiar to the Indians. 

Smoking is, no doubt, the gentlest and most innocent of 
vices. Embraced with pain and remorse, it afterward 
furnishes a constant exercise in the noble virtue of self- 
restraint. Out of ten mature smokers, probably seven 
struggle with more hope than success to keep within the 
limit which the doctor has prescribed. 


A Silly Anti-Japanese Bill 


We ADMIRE especially that Nebraska bill which pro- 
vides that Japanese must not work in the same 
building with white men. It is aimed at a few score 
employees in a packing-house. The author would by no 
means deprive them of a means of livelihood—provided 
the packers will build a separate plant for them. He would 
let them scrub the floors, provided they go outdoors to do 
it. Picking strawberries in a boiler factory, running a 
street car at home of evenings, tending bar in a bank, 
catching flies in an icehouse, he would consider to be 
fairly ideal jobs for, sober, industrious, obedient young 
Japanese. 

In the seven years when Japanese immigration was 
highest the average arrivals were less than sixteen thou- 
sand annually. The whole number of immigrants is about 
a hundred and fifty thousand. There is no question of 
the good faith or the efficiency of the Japanese Govern- 
ment’s present efforts to stop immigration of laborers. 
There is little more danger at this writing of a flood of 
Japanese than of a flood of Hindus. If that danger should 
arise it will be dealt with. Our trade of a hundred millions 
a year with Japan is one guaranty that the few Japs who 
are here will be decently treated. 

We doubt that any State will finally insist upon oppress- 
ive treatment. If it does, probably a remedy will be 
found in the treaty-making power of the Federal Govern- 
ment. ‘‘The laws of the United States and all 
treaties made, or which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the land 
Bae anything in the constitution or laws of any State 
to the contrary notwithstanding,” says Article VI of the 
Federal Constitution. 


Tariff Tinkering by Guesswork 


Wie Congress meets in special session to consider 
the new tariff bill it will be confronted by a Treasury 
deficit, in the current fiscal year, amounting to well 
toward a hundred million dollars. 

From July 1 to the end of January, as compared with 
two years before, revenue fell off fifty-three million 
dollars—three-quarters of the decrease being in customs 
duties—and expenditures increased sixty-nine millions, 


March 6, 1906 
a 
cap 

of which twenty-five millions was for army and nayy 

This is about the only indisputable fact that Congress wil) 

have to go on. % 

The Democrats, we learn, are busily organizing ar 
assault upon the bill, and the Republicans are zealously 
preparing a defense. So much, of course, may be taker, 
for granted, no matter what the provisions of the bill are 

But the comprehensive array of facts in the light of whick 

a tariff bill should be framed, neither side is in a position tc_ 

supply. iS 

The Ways and Means Committee perfunctorily heard a 
great many interested persons and a few disinterested ones, 

The first theory of protection is that the duty must cover 

the difference in cost of manufacture here and abroad, 

Where such a difference exists, a tariff commission could 

ascertain it with substantial accuracy and report it im a 

way to carry conviction. > | 

The suggestion of a tariff commission was, however, 
rejected. The House organization preferred to rely upon 
its ability to guess at the difference—in which, probably, 
it was right, since there is not the least danger that it 
will not guess high enough. 

With the fact of a heavy Treasury deficit, an assort- 
ment of interested testimony and a genius for tall guessing, 
tariff revision will now proceed. | 


| 
| 


The Return to the Guillotine _ 


| 


Noe cares for the fact itself. It is only the dra- 
matic setting of the fact that impresses. Violent 
death is still an exceedingly common fact; but the violent — 
death of four persons in France has probably provoked as 
much comment there and in Europe generally as any other — 
single recent event—because it came by way of a legal 
execution, the first, in France, in many_years. | 

Probably to this day the instrument of the execution— 
the guillotine—is invested with a peculiar horror for a_ 
majority of Anglo-Saxon minds, because it symbolizes — 
what was, for a long time, to Anglo-Saxon and all other 
non-French minds, the prize horror of the world. No 
doubt the French Revolution has been shuddered over | 
more than any other thing in modern history. For fully! 
a generation to shudder at it was one of the world’s stand- 
ing occupations. Its excesses were represented as drench- 
ing and drowning a nation in blood. But the most. 
accurate possible account of the victims of the Terror 
—amounting to far fewer than are killed every year in 
American railroad accidents—led Carlyle to make some 
caustic comments upon the comparative complacency 
with which an Irish famine, killing its tens of thousands, 
was regarded. 7 i 

It is not the fact, but the dramatic setting of it, that 
impresses us. Se - i 

As between the fact of capital punishment and the fact | 
of life imprisonment we see no tremendous difference; 
but it is very doubtful that capital punishment has any | 
superiority over life imprisonment in deterring crime. ' 
Perhaps France does not really believe that it has. 
Society there is exasperated by a series of detestable | 
murders, and now strikes back. In dictating a return to 
the guillotine probably vengeance, at bottom, played 
much the larger part. = | 


Traction Fares and Service 


HE street and elevated railroad investment is one of 
the big items of national wealth—roughly equal to | 
the investment in manufacturing machinery and tools, or 
to the value of livestock. ge 
To get a proper service for a proper fare has been the 
object of much contention—which isn’t ended yet. The — 
Cleveland experiment seems to have demonstrated that a | 
three-cent fare, with transfers, isn’t sufficient in a typical i 
city. a 
On the other hand, with a five-cent fare, the Brooklyn | 
traction concern has recently put its watery stock ona | 
dividend-paying basis—besides indulging a notable extrav- _ 
agance in the matter of personal injury damages. In _ 
one of the most salient of its activities this concern has 
long been a signal success. As far back as 1898-99 the 
stock was boosted from 35 to 187—in fond anticipation 
of the dividend just declared; later it declined to 29, and | 
rose to 94, fluctuations of thirty points a year being not 
uncommon. fe. iB 
But to supply tokens for a game on the Stock Exchange | 

is no longer accepted anywhere as an adequate discharge _ 
of a street railroad’s major responsibility. Even in New — 
York the pending traction reorganization will probably be © 
considerably interfered with on behalf of the people who 
pay the freight. Such interference nearly everywhere 1S | 
bound to increase rather than diminish, and experience SO 
far suggests that its objective will be service instead of f 
fares; a bigger return for the nickel rather than a fare- 
unit of less than five cents. ae 
The number of passengers for whom prompt, rapid and a 


as compared with slow, overcrowded service at four cents 
must be rather small everywhere. ae 
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America’s Most Distinguished Private 
Citizen— Salutatory 


E ARE coming to be a volatile nation and prone to 
forget today what will happen tomorrow; nor 


are we so keen on yesterdays. Too often in the 
rush and hurry of our complex life we are wont to neglect 
the simple but touching duty of paying deserved tribute 
to those of our number who, having finished their tasks, 
having done their work with all the force in them, have 
retired, some to the enjoyment of well-earned repose and 
others to be faunal naturalists. 
It must not be thought that this spirit of self-absorption, 
this centeredness in the ego, as the James boys—Henry 


_ and William—would say, comes from any lack of appre- 


ciation. It does not; ofa certainty, it does not. I repeat: 
nothing to it. The explanation is simply, is merely this: 
the untiring but tiresome chase after what the highbrows 
call dross and the lowbrows call dough leaves-us with but 


_ few moments to devote to the celebration of the noble 


qualities of our contemporaries, and whatever time there 
is we desire to use in celebrating our own personal, noble 
qualities, with which all of us are richly endowed, to hear 
us tell it; for such is the trend of our latter-day civilization, 
and such, also, is the fruit of the experience that teaches us 
that if we do not do our own boosting there is small chance 
of anybody else’s doing it. And here, following those 
niceties of construction observed by our leading writers, 
is the time to pull out the tremolo and produce that dear, 
old Latin one: O tempora! O mores! Pouf! Clarice, how 
dusty are these ancient tomes! 


The Earnestness of His Earnestness © 


ND so it runs—earning a little and spending a little 
more; but ever and anon there comes a moment when, 
through the haze of those vanished years, we see a little 
boy, a fair-haired, babbling child, and we watch the grim 
procession of the days until ’tis high noon, high noon on 
March the fourth, and that little boy, grown to sturdy 
man’s estate, shifts the current of his life and goes out to 
battle with the world afresh, but strong in the determina- 
tion to make a name for himself, to carve a career. Thus 
it is fitting to pause for a moment and say a few words to 
prove that, occasionally, even in these unheeding days, 
there are those who, recognizing true merit, will reassure 
him they are as well aware and as keenly conscious as is 
he that he leaves for his new field with a proud sense of 
; duty beaten to a pulp. 

Without fear of reproach for that exaggeration which is 
the bane of the literature of the present day, and after 
mature consideration, it may be said that the subject of our 

little appreciation is an earnest man, earnest in thought, in 


_ word and in deed. Earnestness is the keynote of his char- 


acter, as the lack of it is the curse of our race. Whenever it 


Serious and Frivolous Facts i 
About the Great and the Near Great “ 


has been necessary for him to throw a visitor out of the 
window, he did not, as many of our dilettante compatriots 
would have done, content himself with merely taking the 
person by the scruff of the neck and the slack of his 
trousers and projecting him through the aperture in a per- 
functory manner, and continue about his duties. Ninety- 
nine men out of a hundred would do just that, and careless 
as to what happened on the outside, thus showing the 
lack of earnestness, of thoroughness, that those who criti- 
cise our institutions love to dwell upon. 

With him the projection has been but the beginning. 
Imbued by that earnest, active impulse that is so marked, 
he always ran out through the door and jumped several 
times on the ejectee, just to satisfy his conscience that the 
work had been well done and to convey the impression 
desired to the person on the ground, so that it would be 
taken away in the shape of a lasting remembrance. 

And so with his thought and speech—earnest, earnest, 
always earnest. Not content with the mere statement of a 
plan or outline of a procedure, he is ever true to those con- 
trolling impulses. When it has been necessary to say a 
thing he has said it. Then he has said it again. Then, 
striving to obtain what he has sought, he has said it fifteen 
times more. Further, if it were necessary, as it has been 
from time to time, to call certain enemies of the public 
good out of their names, he has done it with a wealth of 
language and a directness of diction that has proved, again 
and again, that his guiding motto is: Be earnest. 

As is but natural, these qualities have gained for him 
much favorable consideration, for our people have not 
been unaware of the gradual decline from the stern code of 
the olden days to the looser and laxer methods that now 
prevail. Nor are they averse to seeing a fellow-citizen 
get it handily in the neck, but rather like the spectacle. 

There is no better example of the earnestness hitherto 
commented on than his devotion to his profession. With- 
out disclosing a secret, it may be said that the subject of 
this little appreciation is a literary man. He isa writer. 
Although for a time, by force of circumstances, he has been 
compelled to relinquish the writing of books, so great has 
been his love for his chosen calling that he has occupied 
many hours in literary productions that, while they may 
not be classed as imaginative or fictional, have taken high 
place as criticisms. In criticism he is at his best, and, at 
times, in his more elaborate productions, when less the 
critic than the censor, he has reached heights rarely 
attained by any other master of the censorious. 

There have been times, especially during the past few 
years of his earnest life, when he has dealt with no un- 
sparing hand, to those who have justly been the objects of 
his invective, whole paragraphs of denunciation that will 
be unique for many years to come. This faculty of calling 
a spade a spade has, of course, brought him a great number 
of friends, all of whom have urged him to great efforts, not 
only because they like to read his productions, but also 
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because, by directing his attention elsewhere, they have 
been able to escape themselves. But it all typifies that 
cardinal attribute— earnestness. 

Now and again, he has been called upon to address the 
people, and at no time has he failed them. Scorning 
those subterfuges of the trained and demagogical orator, he 
has gone out and told the people what they know, to 
their great delight. So constituted are our masses that 
they are puzzled when anything beyond their ken is 
placed before them. They like to hear the old, familiar 
truths, and they have heard them expounded, nor were 
they staled by reiteration. It follows, as night follows 
the day, that a preacher in order to be successful must 
be earnest. 


Off to the Land of the Beardless Bongo 


NDUSTRY is the handmaiden of earnestness. No mat- 
ter how sincere and well-intentioned a man may be, 
unless he applies himself constantly to his ideals he cannot 
hope to do much for the uplift. The world gives no praise 
toloiterers. And, again, carefully choosing words, it may be 
said that the subject of this appreciation has rivaled the ant 
inindustry. Heworked unceasingly. Never fora moment 
was heidle. When not writing long and masterly critiques 
he was writing longer and even more notable letters. So 
great has been the activity of his mind that nothing has 
happened in the past seven years that has not been the 
subject of a letter or criticism by him and, oftentimes, a 
speech. Keenly alive to the necessities of the people, and 
knowing all remedies, or having those he does not know, he 
has spread cheer and comfort, encouragement and empha- 
sis broadcast, until he has covered the land with a mantle 
of words which, as he has so aptly said, are useless unless 
backed by deeds; but that can never refer to him per- 
sonally, for he has been there with the deeds also. 

This, then, is the work he leaves behind. These are the 
accomplishments of the past. And now, as he faces a new 
career, as he goes to become a faunal naturalist, this little 
sketch is written to show he is held in remembrance by 
those with whom and at whom he labored. His new life 
will be watched with marked attention, for he has long 
been classed as a naturalist, but only recently took the 
degree of faunal. 

Hitherto he has more commonly been called a de- 
naturalist, owing to his proclivities for denaturing a 
body known as Congress. There are those who hold that 
when you denature alcohol, for example, you spoil it; 
but the facts bear out the contention that a denatured 
Congress is not only spoiled but despoiled, showing the 
remarkable ratiocination of the idea. 

This is a trifling matter, of course, but it proves the 
character of the man, as well as his versatility, and 
explains, cogently, the milk in the cocoanut. Regards to 
the white rhinoceros, the polka-dot giraffe, and the 
beardless bongo of Lusambo. 
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The Transplanting of Trees 
and Large Shrubs 


HE prophecy that puzzled Macbeth 

with its flat impossibility—the com- 

ing of Birnam Wood to Dunsinane— 
which developed into the tame makeshift 
of carrying some snapped-off branches, 
could nowadays be carried out in a fairly 
literal way with the aid of modern tree- 
moving apparatus and a gang of expert 
tree-movers, and Macbeth could be made 
to see an array of good-sized trees coming 
up against him. 

In recent years great advances over the 
knowledge and practice of the past have 
been made along this line. And it is curious 
that, although one becomes accustomed to 
finding in the Bible or in Shakespeare 
more or less reference to every possible 
subject, they are both silent on the moving 
and transplanting of trees. Trees are 
spoken of as planted and pruned and 
grown, and the axe is laid to their roots and 
they are cut down, but they are never 
described as picked up and moved. 

Trees up to a diameter of twelve inches 
at a foot above the ground may readily be 
moved with the aid of apparatus. The size 
that can be moved without special appara- 
tus depends upon the facility and skill of 
the mover. It is largely a matter of weight. 
A tree from five to eight inches in diameter, 
with the proper ball of earth, say, six feet 
across and two and a half feet deep, about 
its roots, weighs from three to five tons. 
It thus becomes a matter of men and 
sledges and skill. Even with small trees it 
is not at all the simple matter of going out 
before breakfast and shifting half a dozen 
or so and looking around for more. Mov- 
ing can be readily done, and if the tree be 
well chosen and the methods good there 
should be but a small percentage of subse- 
quent loss; but moving is never an easy 
task. 

With unlimited expenditure practically 
any tree may now be moved, but the ex- 
pense rises by geometrical progression as 
the size increases, and the probability of 
vigorous life in the new location grows less 
after a diameter of six inches or so is 
reached. 

“T have moved trees twenty inches in 
diameter!” proudly said an expert mover 
to me a few days ago. 

“But did they live?” I asked. 

Whereupon he reluctantly admitted 
that they had not—like the surgeon who, 
asserting that his operation was a complete 
success, admits at the same time that the 
patient died. 

It is really safer, even with regular 
movers, to choose trees below the twelve- 
inch size. A transplanted tree should not 
only live, but grow, and a small one is 
likely to retain vigor in its new place, 
whereas a larger one is liable, through the 
inevitable cutting of considerable length of 
roots, to lose so much vitality as to retard 
its growth for years. Thereby it may 
readily happen that a small tree will pass a 
larger one in the race for size. 


- Trees That Will Bear Moving 


It is often a matter of whether-one plants 
for today or for ten years forward. Yet 
it should never be forgotten that size is 
from the first an important element, and 
that, when it can be done with safety, the 
setting out of a tree twenty or thirty feet 
high, instead of ten, is a time-conquering 
plan, for years are thus gained in the looks 
of the grounds. 

It is often an excellent idea to set out 
small, slow-growing and permanently- 
desired trees, such as oaks, with a number 
of large and fast-growing trees, such as 
poplars, with the intent to cut down these 
poorer ones as soon as the others shall be 
large enough for the necessary appearance. 

Of all our trees the maples, and espe- 
cially the sugar and Norway maples, are the 
most easily and safely transplanted. Next 
comes the lordly and graceful elm, and 
among others readily transplanted are the 
horse-chestnut and ash, the catalpa, the 
linden and the pin oak. This noble oak is 
the most easily transplanted of all its kind, 
and of oaks in general it should be said 
that it is rarely safe to move them when 
they have attained a height greater than 
eight feet. 

Nut trees are not readily moved. The 
best results with hickory are with trees not 
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over two feet high. Nor are fruit trees 
among those readily changed, whereas the 
usually undesirable willow can be handled 
with ease. 

The idea of moving trees or shrubs with 
a ball of earth adhering to the roots came 
to this country, like so many admirable 
ideas regarding arboriculture, from Europe, 
and from this moving with an earth ball 
there naturally developed the further idea 
of preliminarily freezing it, for ease and 
safety in carrying. There are certain sandy 
soils too light to form a carriable ball, and 
even with clay there is great gain in having 
the root-ball frozen. 

As freezing weather approaches (or 
even after winter has well set in, in 
spite of the difficulty of digging in cold 
weather) a trench is dug around the tree or 
shrub. The depth should be usually from 
two and a half to four feet, and it is well to 
err on the safe side, by being deep enough; 
for a tree, successfully moved, is of such 
permanent and important value that an 
extra hour or so at this important time of 
its life should not be grudged it. 

The ball, in the middle of the circular 
trench, should be from two and a half to 
seven feet in diameter, according to the 
size of the tree or large shrub. The ball 
freezes, and then.the removal may be 
made without the loss to the roots of this 
protective earth. Some tree-movers pour 
water over the ball to make a quicker and 
tighter fitting coat, but others will not do 
so, preferring merely to let the earth freeze. 


Prying Trees From Their Beds 


The new hole should be dug before the 
moving is begun, and it should have been 
lined with straw to keep the sides and bot- 
tom from freezing. It should be consider- 
ably larger than the root-ball, for there 
should be room to put quite a quantity of 
mould in. Often from four to five cartloads 
of mould are packed around a tree of ordi- 
nary size in addition to the earth of its 
roots. 

The new hole for the tree or shrub should 
be wider at the bottom than at the top, 
thus giving opportunity for the roots to 
develop laterally in soft earth and to seize 
a vigorous hold. 

The tree or shrub ready and the new hole 
ready, the actual moving is done either by 
means of the leverage and clutches of tree- 
moving machines and the great wheels 
between which the tree is low-hung for 
cartage, or with the strength and skill of 
the amateur, and his ropes and packing, 
his sledge or stoneboat. The tree should 
never be lifted high, for there is danger to it 
in needless lifting and handling. 

The smaller trees and shrubs may easily 
be lifted out, drawn to their new location 
and gently slid in. But do not lift out hur- 
riedly. Impatience is destructive. Better 
move one tree well than half a dozen care- 
lessly. The temptation is to drag loose 
before sufficient earth has been dug out. 
The non-professional is apt to tear and 
pull and thus to cause damage or ruin. 

The moving of the larger trees is difficult 
without the outfit of professional experts, 
but it is, after all, only a matter of timeand 
strength and patience, if the warning is 
borne in mind as to how quickly the weight 
of tons is run up. Again, have patience! 

The ball of earth, with its inclosed roots, 
is gradually raised from the hole by slightly 
tipping the entire tree from side to side 
and filling under the ball at each tipping. 
The tree is thus kept in practically a verti- 
cal position until the bottom of the root- 
ball is on a level with the sledge. 

The crown of the tree should now be 
lowered to one side with great care. The 
entire crown should be kept free from the 
ground with wooden horses or other sup- 
ports while the ball is placed on the con- 
veyance. 

It is an excellent plan to tie up the 
branches so as not to have a loose and 
flowing area ready to break. And it is 
highly important to use burlap or blankets 
freely during the moving, keeping in mind, 
again, that as we are aiming at a result that 
is to last for years a little care should not 
at this very important stage be withheld. 
“Barking” the tree may easily kill it. 

It is safer with the larger trees to use 
the strength of horses rather than mere 
man-power not only in hauling the trees, 
but in getting them upon the sledge and 
into the new holes, for thus there is greater 
strength and certainty and less liability to 
a disastrous slip. 

The freezing of the root-ball secures ease 
of handling and at the same time quite a 
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construction. 


Write for Literature. (Free.) We 
would e 


glad to mail you our art brochure giving complete 
information as to the construction of the Cecilian, 
showing the advantage of its playing the entire 
keyboard of 88 notes and not merely 65 as most 
Player Pianos do. If you are at all interested in 
Player Pianos, kindly drop us a postal today 
and we’ll advise you where you can investigate 
the Cecilian, 


PLAYS THE ENTIRE KEYBOARD OF 88 NOTES—NOT MERELY 65 


CECILIAN PLAYER PIANOS 


THE FARRAND COMPANY, Dept. D, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The story of how the Sheldon 
Course in Scientific Salesmanship 
has helped over 36,500 salesmen, 
office workers, managers and pro- 
prietors to become better business 
men—to be more and earn more 
—is of vital importance to every 
man who thinks about his work — 
who is seeking to increase his 
efficiency and become a producer 
—the kind of man that is always 
in demand. 

Over 1300 firms have purchased 
this course for their salesmen, 
executives and office workers. 
The results have been greater 


enthusiasm, greater efficiency, 
greater sales. 


The Sheldon Course 


helps experienced salesmen to earn big- 
ger incomes. More than half of our stu- 
dents are veterans—strong men who have 
been on the firing line for years—who have 
won out in many a hard-fought selling 
campaign. The course gives to the man 
who is ‘new at the game”’ working prin- 
ciples which it would take him years to 
hammer out for himself. Here is what 
one man says of it: 


‘*No man, young or old, can place a small 
sum of money where it will do him so much 
good as to invest it with Sheldon. I am en- 
thusiastic because of what it has done for me 
and the men around me.'’—E, E. MARTIN, 
Sales Manager American Case and Register 
Co., Alliance, Ohio. 


The Sheldon Book tells you how and 
why the Sheldon correspondence course 
in scientific salesmanship does these 
things. It is worth any man’s reading, 
whether he wants to take the course or 
not. It is free for the asking. 


The Sheldon School 
1562 Republic Bldg. 
Chicago 


SHELDON, 

1562 Republic Bldg., Chicago. 
Kindly send The Sheldon 

Book and full particulars, with 

the understanding that no ob- 

ligation whatever is assumed 

in making this request. 


Name 


Be Seated 


Please 


in an “‘ Old Hickory” 
chair. Learn for your- 
self how easy and com- 
fortable they are. 

Taste today—in in- 
formal furniture—tends 
to “Old Hickory’’—the 
spacious, springy chairs 
of Andrew  Jackson’s 
time. 

No furniture was ever 
so much the vogue, yet so 
thoroughly comfortable. 

From  ‘‘ Claremont-on- 
the-Hudson”’ to ‘Old 
Faithful Inn,” the high- 
est type of resorts have 
adopted ‘‘ Old Hickory.” 
It is so in all homes where good taste seeks 
comfort rather than convention. To library, 
lawn or porch—in country or town— 


Old Hickory Furniture 


adds charm and cosiness. No paint mars 
Nature’s own finish—the smooth, firm bark— 
on “ Old Hickory.’ People love it for its com- 
fortable breath of the woods—its simplicity. 
“Old Hickory” breathes an air of the old 
South—of plantation hospitality. Some homes 
down there hold hickory chairs 65 years old— 
and still good. All that we make have our 
trademark, ‘‘Old Hickory,” burned in the wood, 


Write today for our Free Style Book, showing 
150 types of ‘‘Old Hickory”’ and telling all about it. 


The Old Hickory Chair Co., Box H 3, Martinsville, Ind. 


STAMP 


SE FE 
ET 


GIVEN AWAY! Asan Educational 
Campaign in Postage Stamps, we will 
give away two million foreign stamps 
gathered by Missions, just as received, unpicked. Write today 
and we will forward Packet containing several hundred, FREE! 


E. J. SCHUSTER CO., Dept. 42, St. Louis, Mo. 
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protection for the roots from bruises, as 
well as from the dangerous drying of sun 
and air. There are parts of the country, 
however, where freezing is not practicable; 
nor, indeed, is it always convenient, even in 
the colder sections, in cases where trans- 
planting is to be done without preparation. 

Where the root-ball is not frozen, a day 
that is wet or cloudy should by all means 
be chosen for moving the tree. If it is un- 
avoidable to take a dry day the root-ball 
should be carefully covered with burlap or 
matting, and the hole into which it is to be 
set should be thoroughly soaked. It is well 
in a dry season to soak the hole for a couple 
of days or so. 

Extreme care in shielding and covering 
the roots during removal is requisite on 
account of the imminent danger of shrivel- 
ing and killing the roothairs or feeding-cells 
by exposure. A few minutes of exposure 
to dry air may be sufficiently disastrous to 
kill the tree, especially if it be a conifer. 
With maples and oaks and other trees of 
that class, the drying of the roothairs, 
although a serious matter, is not necessa- 
rily fatal, for the trees, carefully tended, 
may recover sufficient vigor to live; but 
with the pine and the fir, and indeed, all 
conifers, the shriveling of the roots means 
death to the trees. 

Whether or not a tree, in its new loca- 
tion, should be planted on precisely the 
same level at which it stood originally is a 
point upon which the opinions of trained 
men differ. Some experts of standing 
claim that a tree should undoubtedly be set 
at precisely the original depth. Other 
experts, including some of the Department 
of Agriculture, hold that a tree should be 
set three or four inches below the original 
level. Some expert movers claim to aim at 
setting the trees at the almost inappreci- 
able depth of a single inch below where they 
first stood—as if they would “distinguish 
and divide a hair, ’twixt south and south- 
west side.”’ 

But in any case a tree should never be at 
more than four inches below the original 
level, for if it is, it is sure to have its growth 
retarded. Now and then trees are set outa 


foot or even eighteen inches lower than. 


they first stood, and in such cases they 
have heavy odds against their very life. 

The packing of the earth around the 
roots is a point of vital importance. This 
is not a difficult matter when the root is 
frozen within a ball, though even then it 
must be done with care. But when the 
tree is transplanted without a frozen ball 
the packing is a matter of high and delicate 
concern. The fingers must be freely used if 
the best results are to be obtained and the 
earth must be thoroughly manipulated into 
place with the “‘infinite capacity for taking 
pains” which is the basis of successful 
transplanting. There must be no yielding 
to the notion that throwing in mould with 
the spade is ‘‘just as good.” 

Accompanying the finger-work there 
should be careful and repeated shakings to 
settle the earth into unreachable interstices, 
and then comes the final ramming and 
packing. 


When Your Tree Falls Sick 


Many a transplanted tree, which starts 
off well in its new life and is apparently on 
its way to a literal green old age, un- 
accountably begins to wither in the course 
of a few years and gradually goes to decay 
and death. 

The owner, who thinks he has given the 
tree every attention, is likely to put the 
blame upon some fault in the moving, if it 
was done by a hired mover, or upon the 
tree or the soil, if he superintended the 
moving himself. 

“But have you kept it watered suffi- 
ciently?’’ a friend may ask him. 

To which the tree-owner will answer 
indignantly: ‘‘I had it watered with the 
greatest care.” 

Nevertheless, the fault probably lay in 
water shortage during a time of drought. 

During the first year special watering dur- 
ing any time of dryness is imperative if the 
tree is to live, and it is well to give it water- 
ings even in seasons of normal rain, for thus 
it may avoid retarded growth. A thirsty 
tree is in a bad way. 

A full growth of leaves is apt to make the 
tree-owner think that the tree has attained 
full vigor and he thereupon ceases giving it 
special attention. But leaves may be a 
deceptive sign. A severed maple branch 
on a wood-pile may throw out leaves, and 
we have seen a beech tree, which was car- 
ried downhill by a landslide and practically 


English Knockabout Hat $1 ° 


Not a fad, buta stylish, serviceable Hat. Would 
sell for $2.00 in most Hat stores. Made of Genuine 
English Felt, with flexible 
sweat band, trimmed with 
neat, narrow outside band. 
Suitable for dress and 
business. Folds into 
a neat, compact roll 
without damaging. 
Unequalled for tray- 
eling, motoring, golfing, yachting, etc. All 
sizes. Four colors: Black, Brown, Green, 
and Gray Mixture. Weight 4 ozs. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of $1.00. 
State size and color desired, ps 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Folded 
Panama Hat Co., 181-A William St., New York City 


DO YOU WANT TO 


Make More Money? 


More than many a man makes at a trade? 
Do you want to make extra money in your 
spare time? We want Agents for the 


RADIUMITE soxtxe STROP 


A new discovery, covered by 16 patents. The most 
popular and quickest selling specialty ever put 
) out. Anybody can sell it at sight. Big value 
for the money. Guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion or money back. Fine RAZOR FREE 
with every Strop. Let 

us show you how to make from $3 to $10 a 


day. No experience necessary. Outfit free 
to workers. Write today. 


R. Thomas Mfg. Co., 314 Barney Blk., Dayton, 0. 


PATENTS SEOURED OR OUR ATTOR- 


NEY FEE RETURNED 
Send sketch for free search of Patent Office records. Our 
four guide books sent free. How to Obtain a Patent, Fortunes in 
Patents, Patents That Pay and What to Invent (containing list of 
inventions wanted) andprizesfor inventions. Patentsadvertised free. 
Victor J.Evans & Co., Washington, D. C.( Formerly Evans, Wilkens & Co.) 


Most Burglars Enter Through Windows 


ROSENBERG’S 


BURGLAR PROOF Automatic Sash Loc 


~ IS THE BEST AND CHEAPEST BURGLAR INSURANCE 
Ry 


ras 


Cannot be pried off @ 
or picked. R\ 

Agents 
Wanted 


9. 6652 99 
No Burglar’s “Jimmy” Can Pry 
It might splinter the sash to pieces, but the lock would hold. Cannot be pic! 
from the outside—no knife can be inserted between the sashes to P 
It is an entirely new principle and locks to stay locked. Draws sashes tig 
together, no matter how far separated and : 


PREVENTS RATTLING OF WINDOWS 

Fits any new or old style window and does not interfere with other sash locks which are a 
use. Retail Price, 50 Cents, at all hardware dealers. 
An interesting Booklet tells more about this wonderful 

burglar proof lock. Write forittoday. It’s free. +5 


Climax Lock & Ventilator Co., Dept. A, Ellicott Square, BUFFAL 


of superior ready-to- 
wear Clothing is com- 
paratively recent. é 
Rosenwald & Weil 
have been prominent 
in producing Clothes 
that possess all the 
good features of Cus- 
tom Tailoring without 
any of the possible 
disappointments. te 
Join the ranks of the 
progressive by wear- 
ing an “Ro” Suit, 
Trousers or Raincoat. 
$15.00 to $35.00 


Sold by your leading local dealer. 


If you will write us we 
will send you our “Text 
Book of Dress for Men.” 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $ 


Sent to your home by express prepaid. 
Beautiful and attract- — 

ive patterns. Made z 
in all colors. Easily 
kept clean and war- 
ranted to wear, 
Woven in one piece. 
Both sides can be 
used. Sold direct at 
one profit. Money 
refunded if not sat- 
isfactory. z 


New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 694 Bourse Bldg., Philad 


Sizes and Prices 
9x6 ft. $3.50 
4.00 


4.50 
5.00 
5.50 
6.50 


More handsome than Bri 
ble as granite. A Pettyjo 
concrete block mac 
save. and inlets ar 
needed. easy 
We furnish full instru 
money for yourself or 
} by selling blocks. 
Write for catalog and sug 


THE PETTYJOHN CO., 666N. Sixth St., TERRE HAU! 


A.B.C. AUTOMOBI 


A fine hill climber. Speeds up to 35 miles 
an hour. Most simple, practical, 
powerful and durable Au- 
tomobile of its class. 
Easy to operate—no 
complicated parts — 
no repairs. Solid or ae 
pneumatic tires. Air ‘Zf) 
or water cooled. Safest 
and best. Built for 2, 3 or Catalog Free 
4 passengers, 16to 35h.p. $600 up. Write tocay for 
A.B.C, Motor Vehicle Mfg. Co., 3921 Morgan St., St 


Patents, Trade-Marks, Designs and 
Booklet containing full information furni 
quest. LANGDON MOORE (formerl; 
U.S. Pat. Office), 900 F Street, Washin 


If your dealer will not supply you, 


afford perfect protection from the weather—how long will 
the paint film remain unbroken—how much preparation 
will be required before repainting ? 
These questions must be answered before you can know the 
real cost. 


On every count the most economical paint you can use is 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


When mixed with linseed oil and the desired colors at the time 
of painting, Carter possesses the following distinct advantages : 

It forms a tough, elastic film which will remain unbroken and 
afford perfect protection from the elements—will never crack, 
scale or check—only years of wear will remove it. 

Carter is the whitest pure lead you can buy. This insures 
brighter, truer and more durable colors—makes the use of deli- 
cate tints possible. 

It is supreme in fineness—thus spreads farther—just as a cup 
of flour will spread farther than a cup of wheat. 

No other White Lead approaches Carter in quality—it is 
economy to use the best. 

Carter is sold by all reliable dealers, and is used by good 
painters—ask your painter to use Carter. 

~ But send NOW-—today—for our Valuable Free Book, 
which tells how to test any paint for purity; how to choose a 
harmonious color scheme, and gives many other helpful sug- 
gestions. We'll send with the book a set of colored plates 
showing how real buildings look when painted with Carter— 
just what you have long wanted. 


CARTER WHITE LEAD CO. 


12080 S. Peoria Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


Factories: 
Chicago—Omaha 


Pose COST is not the price of paint. How long will it 


‘We will pay $100 and cost of analysis 
-for the detection of any adulteration in 


‘this or any other package bearing this brand.’’ 


Good Health. 


One of the most valu- 
able possessions in the 
world. If you are fortu- 
nate enough to have it, J 
take care of it. If you 
lose it, you may never get 
it back. One of the best 
means of proteetion is to 
keep the feet dry. To do 
this, wear 


The Worth 


Cushion Shoe 


The Cushion Sole is absolutely 
moisture-proof, Youcan walk on 
damp ground all day and never 
know it. Besides, it provides an 
easy resting place for the foot at 
every step, greatly relieving fa- 
tigue. Light, stylish, graceful as 
any shoe. 


_ DAVID CUMMINGS 
(Pres. The Cummings Co.) 
Maker of Shoes for 55 yrs. 


WOMEN’S, 
$2.00, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00. 
MEN’S, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00. 


Tf your dealer wil? sot s1p- 
ply you we'll sell you direct. 
Send his name and ask for 
Catalogue. 


= THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, 
406 V Washington Street, . . . Boston, Mass, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ee se os ‘ 

Made in Two Sizes for One or Two Operators 
dxuious Earning Capacity Compared With Investment 
_ In cigs of over 4000 people, a man with small capital, who 
is energet and stands well im his community and desires to 
establish | permanent, paying public business, may find 
Opportunity for proBtable investment if he will investigate our 
Vacuum Cleaning Equipments. ‘ 

These outfits are honestly mat@scand_they will bring a larger 
eeturn than any other legitimate investing 

If interested, write for full particulars. 

We make stationary vacuum equipments forsap 
and for any service, Ask for estimates. 


Address PORTABLE DEPARTMENT 


THE BLAISDELL MACHINERY CO. , Bradford, Pa. 
SALES OFFICES 
BOSTON, 
10 P. 0. Square 


| NEW YORK, 
| 90 West Street 


CHICAGO, 
428 Monadnock Bldg. 
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turned upside down, throw out lush foliage 
for two seasons before the inevitable death- 
time came, 

But not only is the first year of a trans- 
planted tree important. Even though it 
be well started it is liable to die if, in the 
second or third year, there shall come a 
period of severe drought, during which it is 
not given a good supply of water. 

There are special ways of getting water 
to the roots, especially for trees planted 
among the stone sidewalks of a city. Even 
a tree planted in a grassy field loses much 
of its water if it is merely poured upon the 
surface of the ground, and for such trees, 
as for all trees growing normally, a simple 
expedient is to poke five or six holes into 
the ground over the roots with an iron bar, 
and pour the water into these holes. 

The pruning back of a tree, after trans- 
planting, to equalize the inevitable loss of a 
portion of the roots, should never be neg- 
lected. 

Three or four guy wires, firmly attached 
to the tree at a point a little above middle 
height, are valuable aids to stability, and 
should be kept in place until the tree is 
firmly standing in its new position. There 
should be a thick bandage of cloth or bur- 
lap where the wire goes round the trunk to 
prevent what might otherwise be a fatal 
scraping of the bark. 

A tree which has grown in an open spot 
is sturdier than one which has lived the 
protected life of grove or woodland, and is 
therefore much more likely to thrive vig- 
orously when transplanted; and, of two 
trees of the same size but of different ages, 
the younger will have the better strength. 

What is known as “puddling” is an 
interesting feature in the transplanting of 
shrubs and small trees when the freezing 
process is not followed. Immediately upon 
being taken from the ground the roots are 
plunged into a tub or barrel containing a 
creamlike mixture of water and earth, this 
covering of ‘‘puddle”’ being of great value 
in assisting to protect the delicate root- 
hairs from injury. 

The trenching around trees before trans- 
planting is a line along which there has 
been marked progress. For trenching is 
not only done in order that the root-ball 
shall be frozen, but in order that the root 
growth shall be conserved. 

A tree growing at will spreads in such 
widespread fashion under the ground that, 
in taking it up, there is unavoidably a 
heavy loss of roots. But modern practice 
materially lessens this loss. 


The Cost of Tree-Moving 


The trench should be dug a year or even 
more before the removal, and it should sur- 
round a big root-ball. Within this ball the 
roots are thrown back upon themselves, so 
to speak, and well make up for the root loss 
that came with the trench cutting, for the 
tree at once begins to recover its vigor by 
throwing out, necessarily close to the 
trunk, masses of fibrous roots. The trench 
is promptly filled in again as a protection. 

With specially valuable trees a second or 
even a third root cutting is done, each time 
after a season of growth, and this still more 
closely masses the fibrous roots within the 
central ball. 

The cost of moving trees, when experts 
and machines are employed, averages 
thirty-five dollars for a tree of good size. 
For single trees it may be more, but when 
there are a number the cost may be mate- 
rially reduced. I have known of a number 
of trees of six or eight inch diameter to 
cost only fifteen dollars each, because they 
stood close together and needed but a short 
haul. 

It costs some ten dollars each to hire 
experts to move shrubs of fair size. When 
the owner does the moving himself it costs 
whatever his labor costs. 

It used to be—and not so long ago but 
that many of us can remember it—that 
any one who wanted to set out trees would 
find a ‘‘tree-man’”’ at the market, or would 
meet him driving slowly along the street 
with his wagon piled high with twenty or 
thirty saplings that had been roughly 
pulled out of the ground. Innocent of pro- 
tecting balls, the sapling roots sprawled in 
a medley of bare and sun-dried prongs. 
Well, a half-dozen or so of those bare sap- 
lings would be bought and set in quite as 
unscientifically as they had been drawn 
out. Small wonder that in those days the 
rate of tree mortality was high. And yet 
the funny and well-nigh incomprehensible 
part of it was that some of those trees 
would live and thrive sturdily, after all. 


KNOWN THE 


WORLD OVER 


The Curve of the Gillette 
makes the Angle for Shaving 


razor but 


1 i ils! any 


HierGuLeEr TT E, 
whether old style or 


“safety,” the difficulty is 
to maintain the correct 
angle when the blade- 
edge comes in contact 
with the face. 


The movement of arm 
and wrist is variable. The 
face presents different 
curves and surfaces. The 
angle changes with every 
stroke. 


ples Cr Pines Tbe. D.V. 
reason of its construction, 
obviates this difficulty — 


Canadian Office, 
63 St. Alexander St., Montreal 
London Office, 
17 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 


GILLETTE SALES CO. 


506 Kimball Building, Boston 


and it is the only razor in 
the world that does. 
Whatever the contour 


of the face—whatever the 
surface—with the handle in shav- 
ing position the edge is at the 
proper angle for shaving. You 
cannot go wrong; you cannot 
cut your face. 

The GitteTTE makes shaving 
easy. No stropping, no honing. 
It insures a clean, satisfying 
shave no matter how tough the 
beard or tender the skin. 

There is no razor like the 
GILLETTE; no handle, no 
blade like it. 

It is the only razor that can be 
adjusted for a light or close shave. 

Standard set, $5.00. On sale 
everywhere. 

New York, Times Building 


Chicago, Stock Exchange 
Building 


Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 


The if» Swinging Attachable Desk Stand 


For this hand- 


some, serviceable . 
Vertical File. Dealers NX 
everywhere sell it. Y 


H 


a asa 


\ 


% \\ Prepaid, nickel or 
\ oxidized, $4. 
\ Black enamel, 


and keeps \Q 

them in most \ 
convenient, ,ac- 
cessible shape. A NX 
big time and tem- ‘N 
per saver. 


are made to fit this file, so if you fF 


do not wantit entirely for co: 
respondence, select card in- 
dex drawers, check files, 
document drawers or ff 
whatever you need. 7 


A strong and handy extension to 
the busy man's desk, fitted with 


. an exclusive feature. 
“ami See That Lock? 

Posted 

on the modern office 


A simple twist of this little lever 
fixes the stand solidly in any 
position ; or you can leave it 

furniture and the labor 
Saving conveniences 
that bear the name of 


Sis 


” Your dealer will show you these business 
\. economies, or we will fill your order 

\. direct. Desks and files are f. 0. b. 
Our big catalog shows 


free to swing at a touch and bring 
your machine, dictionary or refer- 
ence booktoyourelbow. Firm, 


NS \ \ \ b =a 
olds 20,000 Letters % NAY sisi aay aes 


Q factory. 
XX. dozens of other things you need; 
write for it today. Get posted. 


“ Desk—A Complete Office The y j od 


Patent 


for. 


Applied F| 


J or Weathered) Seven 
7 kinds of drawers tose- fies 
lect from—all the a 
filing systems you 9 A 
need—and no more. or 


Mfg. Co. 


68 Union St., 
MONROE, 


feddewes ale 


No. 444. 
Type- 
writer Desk. 
Same style as No. 
555 but correct 


height for machine, 
drawers on one 


sideonly. Choice 142 


of drawers. . . 
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. Weownand offer fifty differentissues 
of TAX BONDS, including Municipal, 
School, Improvement Bonds, etc. 


Yielding 3.75% to 6% 


These issues cover the most prosper- 
ous centers of 


The Great Central West 


where good bonds have always paid 
and still pay, with equal safety, 
better interest returns than similar 
securities issued by Eastern Com- 
munities. Among other attractive 
issues we offer the following— 


$100,000 City of St. Louis, Missouri 4% 1928 
116,000 Minneapolis, Minn. | 4% 1928 
280,000 Oklahoma City, Okla., School 414% 1929 

50,000 Ramona, Okla., School 6% 1919 
50,000 Lafayette Co.,Ark.,Levee Dist.69% 1928 
100,000 (Carey Act) Irrigation Gold 6% Serial 


All of these Bonds were selected 
with the same careful judgment 
which has enabled this house to 
serve its clientage for twenty years 
without the loss of a single dollar for 
any customer. We have satisfied 
customers in Thirty-one States. 


Send us your name for our mailing list, and we 
will keep you advised of our special offerings. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 
| 232 Merchants Laclede Bldg., St. Louis, Missouri 


Hey There, 
Brother! 


If you’re going Fish- 
ing this year, you 
should read the ALarch 
number of the 


National 
Sportsman 


It contains 160 pages, 
brim. full of corking 
good fishing stories 
and pictures bybrother 
sportsmen, who had 
good luck last season. 
If you.want to find out 
whereto go forthe “big 
ones” you can’t afford 
to miss the March 
National Sportsman. 
For sale by all up-to- 
date newsdealers—15c 
per copy. 


Special Offer. 


Sendus 25 cents, 
stamps or coin, 
and we will send 
you the March 
number of the 


National 
Sportsman, 
together with one 
of our heavy bur- 
nished Ormolu 
Gold Watch Fobs 
(regular price50c) 
as here shown, 
with russetleather 
strap and gold- 


Watch Fob, regular price, 180 (-¥ou 2 5 
65c? FOR Cc 


plated buckle. 
National Sportsman, . . 15c?} YOURS 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, Inc., 73 Federal Street, Boston 


Can you beat this? 
Send to-day. 65c 
Perfect 


Pat. App. For } 
Price $1.75 


°) Extra Top 50c. 
Agents Wanted 

This Mop-Yarn Top Outlasts Six Sponges, 
For garages, liveries and owners. Removable 
filter inside of Top. Prepaid on receipt of price. 
Money back if not satisfactory. Trade-Mark on 
every Washer Top. LONG & MANN CO. 

520 Graves St Rochester, N.Y. 


peitreees 


“Jubilee Year” 
-, Page Fence 


Page Fence is woven just the same 
today as 25 yearsago. A real triple knot 
—not a simple twist! Page Fence is made of 
High Carbon Steel of double the tensile strength 
and elasticity of common fence wire. 


Page Catalog—"‘Jubilee Edition ’’—SENT FREE! 
° Box 89X 
Page Woven Wire Fence Co. aario7 so Xican 


—=} 
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cme Folding Canvas Boat Co., Miamisburg, Ohio. 
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HAVING 
AUTHORITY 


(Continued from Page 5) 


“T thought you rang,” said Miss 
Johnson. 

“Twice,” said Samuelson. “It’s a good 
thing that the old gentleman wasn’t here,” 
he added amiably. ‘Did you have your 
lunch?” 

“Sure,” replied Miss Johnson coldly. 

“Tl have to take you to lunch some of 
these days,” said Samuelson. 

“You won’t have to,” retorted Miss 
Johnson. ‘‘I’ll manage to get along some- 
how if you don’t.” 

Her employer chuckled thickly. “I 
guess I’ll do it, anyway,” he said. “When 
do you want to come?” 

“T’ve got all my dates filled for January,” 
the young woman answered. ‘Some time 
in February—about the thirty-first. Did 
you want me to take a letter?” 

“You're getting to be prettier every 
day,” Samuelson declared admiringly. 

‘““That’s what they all tell me,’”’ said Miss 
Johnson. “Did you say that you wanted 
me to take a letter?”’ 

The elephantine tread of Isaacs sounded 
outside at this juncture, and Samuelson 
dropped his air of gallantry. 

“Yes,” he replied. ‘‘Cohen & Blunck, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Dear Sirs 4 


“Tt’s a gay life,” mused Miss Johnson, as 
she returned to her machine. “I think I 
see myself looking through the want ads, 
though.”” Then she addressed herself to 
the work before her and so continued, 
busily enough, for the remainder of the 
day; and around her Bernstein toddled, 
Neumann slid to and fro, and all others 
hurried here and scampered there in 
obedience to the potent ‘‘Go!” and 
ce Come!’’ 


William Kibbey may not have been a 
young man of great discernment in many 
respects, but he had made a particular and 
painstaking study of Miss Johnson and her 
moods, and although she smiled at him as 
he lifted her from the car and returned a 
cheerful ‘‘ Hello, Bill!” to his half-bashful 
greeting, he knew directly that there was 
something wrong. He walked by her side 
wondering what it was and trying to get 
the courage to ask. From time to time he 
could feel that she looked at him. Possibly 
she disapproved of his stained overalls, 
cardigan jacket and dinner-pail, he thought. 
Still, while she had often objected to his 
nightly waiting for her, it had never been 
on that account. 

As a matter of fact, Miss Johnson was 
comparing her escort’s stalwart and not 
ungraceful figure with that of the well-fed 
Mr, Samuelson and imagining the probable 
activities of Mr. Kibbey upon the pudgy 
person of the junior partner—if Mr. Kibbey 
only knew. She was still in this econtem- 
plative mood when they entered the 
cement-floored vestibule of the flat-building 
that she called home. There Bill Kibbey 
pushed his visored cap back on his blond 
curls and set down his lunch-pail. 

“What’s eatin’ you, Sade?” he asked. 
“You might as well tell me.” 

Miss Johnson hesitated only a moment. 
“T’m in trouble,” she said. ‘Don’t ask 
me what it is, because it’s none of your 
business.” 

“Sure I won’t ask you, if you don’t want 
I should,” said the young man, quite 
humbly. “Only, if there was anything 
that I could do 2 

“Here’s what you'll do,’ said Miss 
Johnson, in the manner of one who has 
made up her mind. ‘As soon as you’ve 
had your supper—No, I guess you won’t 
have time to eat. Listen! You go down- 
town right away and take the first Cottage 
Grove car that rounds the loop after eight 
o’clock. Stay right on the rear platform. 
Don’t go inside, not if you freeze to death. 
Understand ?”’ 

“Sure,” replied William. “TI’ll climb 
atop, if you say so.” 

“Don’t be funny,” reproved Miss 
Johnson. ‘If somebody gets on and looks 
at you kind of close and whistles like this 

” she pursed up her lips and emitted 
four low, clear notes. ‘‘Got that?” 

The young man repeated the signal. 

“Then you say ‘Serge and Chambray’ 
and you get off with him and go where he 
takes you and do what he says.” 

“Who is this guy, Sade?” asked Mr. 
Kibbey, a little suspiciously. 
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Filing Cab- \ 
inets are be- 
coming uni- \ 
versal because 
of convenience 
and cheapness. 
Now made in Steel 
as well as wood in a 
great variety of styles 
—but only one quality 
—the best we know 
how after twenty-seven 
years experience. 


“I SOLD 22 PAIRS 


in 3 Hours and ” 
Made a Profit of $1350 

P StatementofV.C. 
Giebner, Cols., Ohio 


AGENTS 


You will be astonished at the money 
made selling our PATENTED SCISSORS and 
i) 1000 other useful PATENTED ARTICLES. 
Ny Can’t be bought in stores. No one else sells them. 
Our agents. coining money, We teach you all 
about the business, and will show you 
how to make from $3 to $10 a day. 
Send us youraddress today and let us 
4 proveit. Moneybacktoany customer 
not perfectly pleased. Samplesfreeto 
ANNE Vin Se workers. Write now. A postal willdo. 


THOMAS MFG, CO., 518 Barney Blk., Dayton, O. 


FIX YOUR ROOF 


—We wi ; 
5c Per Square. Ve will guarantee to put any old 


leaky,worn-out, rusty, tin, iron, steel, 
paper, felt, gravel or shingle roof in perfect condition, and 
keep it in perfect condition for 5c per square per year. 


j@ The Perfect Roof Preserver, makes old, 

worn-out roofs new. Satisfaction guaran- 

00 Be ix teed or money refunded. Our free roofing 
book tells all about it. Write for it today. 


The Anderson Manufacturing Co., Dept. 68 Elyria, Ohio 


7 AGENTS. NEW. INVENTION 
| Automatic Curry Comb 223ohr2<" 
4 Indispensable. Make their own demand. 


First applicants control unlimited sales. 
Large profits. Write for proof and trial offer. 


CLEAN COMB CO., Box 23, Racine, Wis. 
PATEN T Est. 47 years. Box C, Washington, 
D.C. Best references. Careful 


————— 
work. Terms moderate. Booklet Free. Write us. 


Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 


The reason why Old English is the best wax 


For Floors, Furniture and All Interior Woodwork 


is because it is the ‘‘ highest quality '’ wax made. 


Send for FREE SAMPLE of 


OLD English 


“The Wax with a Guarantee” 


scratches, 


IT DISCUSSES: 
Cleaning and Polishing Floors. 
Finishing New and Old Floors. 
Care of Waxed Floors, 


Bath Room Floors. 
Finishing Dance Floors. 


cans. One pound covers 300 sq. ft. Write us anyway. 


A.S. BOYLE & CO., 1907 West 8th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mfrs. of ‘‘ Brightener’—which Zce/s floors clean and bright 


¢ Filing Cabinets 
in WOOD and STEEL 


~ for Big and Little Offices~ 
and for Big and Little Papers 


The Glebe“Wernicke Co., CINCINNATI 


Branch Stores: New York, 380-382 Broadway. Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Ave. Boston, 91-93 Federal St. 


Suitable for hardwood 
or pine floors — never flakes nor becomes sticky nor shows heel-marks or 


floor | 
Wax 


And if you wish to learn how to make floors beautiful, request 


Our Book — sent free —“‘ Beautiful Floors, Their Finish and Care’’ 
Finishing Kitchen, Pantry and 


Removing Varnish, Paint, etc, 
Buy Old English from your dealer —50c. a lb.—1, 2, 4 and 8 lb. 
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Small Farms Are Profitabl 


In southern New Jersey near Atlantic C 

5 Acres and other winter and summer coast res 
Successes being made in this locality raisin 

fruits, berries, vegetables, squabs, pou! 
l 0 0 Early spring forces products into markets 
fancy prices. Delightful climate, pure a 
and water. Excellent shipping facilities 
$5 Monthly best markets in country—Atlantic Cit 
New. York, Philadelphia. Title insured. 
Write for booklet. FRAZIER CO., 682 Bailey Bldg., Phila.,P 
ABSOLUTELY safe 
—Is very brilliant, 
powerful and steady. 
—One burner gives 
more light than six 


16-candle power elec- 
tric light bulbs—more 
economical than kero- 
sene, Each lamp is a 
miniature light works. 


this bank on our certificate plan 
: and draw interest at the rate of 6 
Hl per annum. Please write for booklet “‘S.” 


FIRST TRUST 4» SAVINGS BANK 
Bt MONT. 


LLINGS, 


ENCE COMP! 


426 South Senate Avenue, Indianapolis, Inc 
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It gives to your floors a rich, 
subdued lustre 


2 


are not like any other colored varnishes. 
As their name implies, Sole-Proof Coatings 
are made for floors—to be walked on and to 
withstand wear; yet, Sole-Proof Coatings 
also lend themselves admirably to the refin- 
ishing of furniture and interior woodwork. 

Sole-Proof Graining Outfits enable even 
the novice to produce natural wood effects 
on all sorts of surfaces. Try Sole-Proof 
on worn oil cloth and linoleum. It’s fine. 


_Sole-Proof Coatings are sold in ten colors by 
reputable retailers whose business existence 


depends upon the quality of their wares. 


FREE SAMPLE —Write for beautiful color 
\| card and booklet and if you enclose 10c in 
stamps to cover packing and postage, we will 
send free sample can—enough to finish a chair. 


PATTON PAINT CO. 3 
231 Lake Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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43 WURLIIZER 


THE BIG MONEY-SAVING MUSIC HOUSE... 


For 52 Years 
| Wurlitzer Musical Instruments 


have been the world’s stand- 
ard. Wesupply the United 
States Government. Hun- 
dreds of prices cut in half 
this year; $100 cornets, only 
$50; $20 cornets, only $10; 
$100 violin outfits, only $50; 
$20 violin outfits, only $10; 
$25 guitar and mandolin out- 
fits, only $12.50, Free course 
of music lessons with each 
instrument, 

+ Many other rare opportunities in BAND INSTRUMENTS, 
) TALKING MACHINES, OLD VIOLINS and everything musi- 
| cal. Easy monthly payments. Sheet Music and instruction 
| books at half. 


{ FREE Big new catalogue of Musical Instruments and 
supplies, profusely illustrated. Also a 50c. piece of 
|| are interested in. 


new music FREE if you mention instrument you 
Write to-day. 
| O7Two big Distributing centers; address the nearer, 
| 172E. Fourth St. The RUDOLPH WURLITZER 326 Wabash Ave. 
CINCINNATI COMPANY CHICAGO 
FRENCH — GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE 
PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined with 
The Rosenthal 


I asi ssmaum of Practical Linguistry 
| The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard 8. Rosenthal 
fou HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF EACH 
‘VORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice several times 
|. day at spare moments gives a thorough mastery of conversa- 
ional French, German, Spanish or Italian. 

4 Send for testimonials, booklet and letter. 

THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


|803 Metropolis Bldg., Broadway and 16th Street, New York 
SE es ea a 
>, 


CA A : i y oN 
The OXYGEN Tooth Powder 


Prevents Decay 


Dentists: advise. its use. 
All: Druggists, 25 Cents. 
a Trial Size Can and Booklet sent on a 
i> ; ‘receipt of Five Cents: . 
| McKesson: & Robbins, 91-97 Fuiton St. New York: 
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es 


j fety Razor Blades Resharpened 


i terilized, and returned better than new ; 2% cents each. 
OAST ELECTRIC CO,, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
a ae Se es ale ieee ee lag alee mead aay 


EN STAMPS 108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, Brazil, Peru, 

2 Cape G.H., Mexico, Natal, Java, etc., and Al- 
a) bum,10c. 1000 Finely Mixed, 20c. 65 diff. U.S.,25c. 1000 
Fa] hinges, 5c. Agts. wtd., 50 perct. List Free. I buy stamps. 
C. Stegman, 5942 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


and 
JAYS Entertainments BLAYS 
Catalog of thousands sent 
FREE! 


FREE! FREE! 
Address SAM’L FRENCH, 33 W. 224 Street, New York 


| 
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Common Sense Method |. 
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“Have I got to tell you?’”? demanded 
Miss Johnson with some asperity. ‘‘ Well, 
then! Now, listen, and don’t butt in 
again. He may not get on. If he doesn’t 
you keep on going to Sixty-third Street, 
take the Calumet car there, and when you 
get to the end of the line take the road 
that goes over the prairie to the Lake Shore 
tracks. Stop just this side of the tracks 
and wait till a big, red automobile comes 
along and stops and honks. It may be 
an hour or two before it does come, and it 
may not come at all; but, if it does, you 
step up and say ‘Serge and Chambray,’ 
and get in with the man that’s driving and 
do what he tells you. That’s all. Now, do 
you understand all that?” 

“That’s easy,”” said William stolidly. 
“But what do I do if it’s a gréen automo- 
bile? Excuse me. But suppose it doesn’t 
come?”’ 

“You don’t need to wait longer than 
about one or two,” said Miss Johnson. 
“Tell me tomorrow evening what happens. 
Now, you start off, because you haven’t 
any time to lose.’’ 

William swung around obediently, ran 
down the steps and strode off. He had 
made about ten strides when Miss Johnson 
called him back. 

Her gray eyes were shining with a light 
that this preux chevalier had never seen in 
them before, and the glowing pink of her 
cheeks had mounted to her forehead. 
“Bill,” she said, with an odd, nervous 
shake in her voice, ‘‘I guess I won’t trouble 
you to do that for me, after all. I—I don’t 
want to freeze you to death because Y 
She stretched her hand out and began 
unconsciously to twist a button of the 
cardigan jacket. 

William’s massive paw closed over her 
fingers and held them fast. ‘‘ Why?” he 
asked. 

“Well—I believe I do need you,’ she 
confessed, and then broke into _half- 
hysterical laughter. ‘‘To think of you 
going off to do a thing like that just 
because I told you!”’ she cried. ‘‘Oh, Bill, 
Bill! I’m so tired of being bossed. I want 
somebody I can boss all the time myself 
for a change.” 

“T guess you’ve got him,” said Bill, and 
his long, muscular arm went around her. 


It was, perhaps, half an hour before 
William Kibbey departed to eat his belated 
supper and array himself in Sunday 
splendor for his first visit to his affianced 
in that character. As he went along his 
face was one grinning radiance and his 
emotions vented themselves in explosive 
chuckles. As he turned the first corner he 
double-shuffied with delight and slapped 
his thigh resoundingly. 

“And to think that I had it put up that 
she was batty!’ he gurgled. ‘‘Me hot- 
footing off for a doctor, and she ee 

He slapped his thigh again and hurried 
on with increased speed. 


Genius 


Genius wears a ragged coat 
Every day; 
Burdened with a copper cent— 
All his pay! 
Scarce notes he the coat or penny, 
Tho’ his needs are great and many, 
For he lives—far away ! 


Genius wears a joyous smile 
All the time; 

Just ahead Fame waits for him— 
Faith sublime ! 

Thus the seasons come and go, 

Just above the brown the snow, 
Age’s rime. 


Genius wears the ragged coat 
Just the same; 

Has no more a copper cent 
To his name. 

Works he early, works he late, 

Short the time—if he'd be great! 
Dying game. 


Genius still in the rest 
That God gave; 
Wears no laurels save the flowers 
Of the grave. 
Never knew he Fame had come 
When his smiling lips were dumb— 
— Louise Paley. 


Dumb and brave. 


aor donitt ae 
you this year. All my 
roots are Ail and 


dont need pain ting 


f; SHE day for painting 
roofs has gone by. A 
roof that needs constant 

looking after in order to keep 

it from leaking is a makeshift. 

It isn’t the kind of roofing 

that the thrifty, up-to-date man 

y wants. 

Rag, The idea back of-Amatite 
he, 2 was the insistent demand 

for something better than 
the ‘‘smooth surfaced’’ or so-called 

“rubber roofings,’’ which were al- 

ways needing painting. 

Amatite meets this demand. You 
do not have to spend one cent on 
Amatite after it is on the building. 
It zeeds no painting, because it has 
a veal mineral surface on top. 

Amatite is easy tolay. The nails 
and liquid cement for laps are fur- take pleasure in complying with 
nished free, and are enclosed along your request. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


\ with directions for 
laying,ineachroll. 
The work of put- 
ting it down can 
be done by your- 
self, as it requires 
no experience. 
Now, a roof- 
ing that is as durable as 
Amatite, that is proof against 
everything but time itself, is 
surely worth investigating. , 
A sample can be had for the ask- 
ing. And you ought to have it to- 
day. Then when your roof prob- 
lems begin—whether in the way of 
leaks or new buildings—you will 
be prepared to order Amatite with- 
out delay. 
Any one of the offices below will 
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New York Chicago; Philadelphia Boston 
Cincinnati Minneapolis Cleveland St. Louis 
Pittsburg New Orleans Kansas City London, Eng. 


One shows 50 of the very latest 
designs in pedestal dining tables 


CE 
\ 


Both Mailed Free 


tions for dining-room interiors); the other telling how to avoid mistakes 


at moderate prices (with sugges- 


in buying a dining table, how to add years of life to its beauty by insur- 
ing it against ruin caused by the pedestal spreading apart, and how to get 
a Tyden patent table lock free with your dining table, and why there is 


no. other lock that will prevent the pedestal spreading and the top sagging — A RS 


all of which you should know before buying a table. I have made a deep study of table locks and 
pedestal tables (interestingly told in booklet form) and know that 


HASTINGS TABLES estoy iste eioal ale 


are positively the best pedestal table 
values you can buy; in fact they are the only ones that are guaranteed never to spread apart at the 
: ; bottom of the pedestal, and the only ones with Tyden 
locks. Made in oak and mahogany, from $20 to 
$100. One of our most popular tables extends to 72 
inches and locks without opening the pedestal. Over 
100,000 Hastings Tables now in use. Sold by furniture dealers . 


The only _ everywhere. Open the table — look for our mark on the top of 
guaranteed d the slide, it protects you. Send for these two booklets today. 
epee E. Tyden, Mgr.. HASTINGS TABLE CO. 


Dept. S, HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
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Men Who Don’t Drink , 


Can secure almost 50% more life insurance for the same money 
in this company than in others. That total abstainers are 25% better 
risks than even “moderate drinkers” (50% better than drinkers), 
and that by our plan the insured saves money by not sharing the 
higher cost of insuring those who do: 
drink, is all shown in or 
' 


Our Magazine (Nota Tract) Free on Request 


Name 


; Address 


AmericanTemperance Life Insurance Association * 


Dept. X, 253 Broadway, New York City 
We Pay Our Representatives Liberally. 


More Wanted Everywhere. 5 
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Absolutely Safe 


There is positively no change in food kept 
ina McCray Refrigerator. Milk, Butter, 


Fruits, Meats, Vegetables, etc., etc.,come 
out as fresh and pure as they went in. 
There is no intermingling of odors—no 
contamination—no spoiling. The saving 
in foods alone is well worth considering. 


DIE CRAY 
REFRIGERATORS 


(Keep things fresh) 


because the airin them is purified by constantly re- 
curring contact with the ice, caused by the “McCray 
System.” This also dries the air so that even 
matches or salt can be kept perfectly dry in them. 


‘Your choice of sanitary linings: Opal-glass, (looks 
like white china—%4 inch thick), porcelain tile, 
white enameled wood or odorless white wood. 


No zine is ever used as zinc forms dangerous 
oxides that poison milk and other food, 


Can be arranged for icing from an outside porch. 


| Cut Down Your Ice Bills 


McCray Refrigerators use less ice than other re- 
frigerators, because McCray walls are the thick- 
est and best ‘‘heat and cold proof’’ walls made, 


All sizes and styles ready for immediate shipment. 
Built-to-order refrigerators for any purpose can be 
shipped 3 weeks after order is received, Every 
McCray is guaranteed to give lasting satisfaction. 


Tear this off as a reminder to request book 


McCray Refrigerator Co., 
897 Mill Street, Kendallville, Ind. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me your free refrigerator book 
checked below. 


No. 85—Regular size for Residences. 

No. A.H.—Built-to-order for Residences. 

- No. 66—For Grocery Stores. 

-No. 58—For Meat Markets. 

No. 47 —For Hotels, Clubs, Institutions, etc. 
-No. 71—For Florists. 


BECOME 
NURSE 


Our entire method, 


including study and [ 
practice, taught by - 
correspondence. ka 


This is Mrs. Martha L. Stupplebeen of 
Palmyra,N.Y.,one of several thousand efficient 
graduates of this school. 


We have trained thousands of women, 
beginners and practical nurses, in their 
*| own homes, to earn $10 to $25 a week. 

If you desire a larger sphere of influ- 
ence, greater independence, and wor- 
thier remuneration, 

Mail this Coupon 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
305 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. 


a Please send your 56 pp. Blue Book for 1909 ex- 
| plaining method, with stories of successful nurses. 


That you can save money buying 
rugs, carpets, blankets and curtains 
from the mill is a certainty. Youcan 
buy the well known REGAL RUGS, 
reversible, ad/-wood finish, many 
# patterns, for the remarkably low 
@s price of $3.75. Our BRUSSELLO 
| ART RUG at $2.00 is the greatest 
7 rug value known. Just think! 
of money you can save. 


Finest quality of Lace Curtains, 
per pair, 45c and up. Send for our 
illustrated catalogue showing latest 

saeea. styles and designs in actual colors. 

! UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. 

Sistesuascesieei 2450-2462 Jasper Street, Phila. 


You’ll be surprised at the amount 
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MEMORIES OF AUTHORS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Mr. Wybert Reeve, in the character of 
Count Fosco, traversed Great Britain, the 
United States and Canada, acting Fosco 
more than fifteen hundred times. In the 
following letter Collins makes an instruct- 
ive allusion to one of his plays, as viewed 
by one of the most interesting members of 
the stage of France, the brilliant, much- 
cay Aimée-Olympe Desclée (1836- 
873): 


90 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, 
LONDON, 10th February, 1882. 
My Dear Winter : 

You were indeed happily inspired 
when you sent me that generous and 
sympathetic article in the Tribune. 
Still tormented by the gout, I forgot 
my troubles when I opened the news- 
pebet and felt the encouragement that 

most highly value—I mean the en- 
couragement that is offered to me by a 
brother-writer. 

If what I hear of this last larcenous 
appropriation of my poor Magdalen 
be true, what an effort it must have 
been to you to give your attention, 
even for a few hours only, to dramatic 
work so immeasurably beneath your 
notice! How did you compensate 
your intelligence for the outrage 
offered to it by this latest ‘‘adapter” 
of ideas that do not belong to him? 
Did you disinfect your mind by read- 
ing or writing—or did you go to bed 
and secure the sweet oblivion of sleep? 

I wonder whether I ever told you of 
an entirely new view taken of Mag- 
dalen by the last of the great French 
actresses—Aimée Desclée. After see- 
ing the piece in London she was eager 
to play, on her return to Paris—Grace 
Roseberry! ‘‘ Develop the character a 
little more, in the last act,” she said to 
me; ‘I will see that the play is thor- 
oughly well translated into French— 
and I will make Grace, and not Mercy 
Merrick, the chief woman in the piece. 
Grace’s dramatic position is magnifi- 
cent: I feel it to my fingers’ ends. 
Wait and see!”’ She died, poor soul, a 
few months afterward, and Grace 
Roseberry will, I fear, never be prop- 
erly acted now. 

Don’t forget me, my dear Winter— 
and let me hear from you sometimes. 
I set no common value on your friend- 
ship and your good opinion. 

Ever yours, 
WILKIE COLLINS. 


P. S. I address you as Mr. on this 
envelope. Our curiously common 
mock-title of Esquire is declared, by 
Fenimore Cooper, to be a species of 
insult, and even a violation of the 
Constitution of the United States, 
when attached to the name of an Amer- 
ican citizen. Is that great Master 
(shamefully undervalued by Americans 
of the present day!) right or wrong 
about Esquire? N. B. I have just 
been reading The Deerslayer for the 
fijth time. 


On the occasion of my last meeting with 
Collins, which occurred at his house, 
No. 90 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, 
London, not long before his death (on 
September 23, 1889), we sat together from 
noon till after midnight, talking of many 
subjects—men, women, books, opinions, 
feelings and events—and then, as often 
before, I had occasion to appreciate his 
copious knowledge, fine discernment, and 
vigorous, novel thought. At that time, 
and indeed throughout his later years, he 
was obliged, occasionally, to consume 
laudanum. He had, originally, been com- 
pelled to take that drug because of excru- 
ciating pain, caused by rheumatic gout in 
the eyes, and it had become to him, more 
or less, an indispensable anodyne. In the 
course of the evening that medicine was 
brought to him, and, naturally, he adverted 
to its properties and effects. 

“My _ suffering was so great,” he said, 
““when I was writing The Moonstone that 
I could not control myself and keep quiet. 
My cries and groans so deeply distressed 
my amanuensis, to whom I was dictating, 
that he could not continue his work, and 
had to leave me. After that I employed 
several men, with the same result: no one 
of them could endure the strain. At last I 
engaged a young woman, stipulating that 
she must utterly disregard my sufferings 


and attend solely to my words. This she 
declared that she could do and would do, 
and this, to my amazement (because the 
most afflicting of my attacks came upon 
me after her arrival), she indubitably and 
exactly did. I was blind with pain, and I 
lay on the couch writhing and groaning. 
In that condition, and under those cireum- 
stances, I dictated the greater part of The 
Moonstone.” 

Collins mentioned, I remember, that the 
accession of pain began at the point where 
Miss Clack is introduced as a contributor 
to the narrative, so that the essentially 
humorous part of that fascinating story 
was composed by its indomitable author 
when he was almost frenzied with physical 
torture. The art of the fabric, neverthe- 
less, is perfect; the invention never flags; 
the playful, satirical humor, with its vein 
of veiled scorn for canting hypocrisy, mean- 
ness and spite, flows on in a smooth, silver 
ripple of felicitous words, and the style is 
crystal clear. ‘‘Opium sometimes hurts,” 
he said that day, ‘‘but also, sometimes, it 
helps. In general, people know nothing 
about it.’’ He then referred to the experi- 
ence of Sir Walter Scott, in the enforeed 
use of laudanum, when writing The Bride 
of Lammermoor, an experience that is 
related in Lockhart’s noble life of that 
great author. 

Mention was made of Coleridge, and of 
De Quincey, and of the elder Lord Lytton 
(Bulwer). ‘‘I very well remember the 
poet Coleridge,’ Collins said; ‘he often 
came to my father’s house, and my father 
and mother were close friends of his. One 
day he came there and was in great distress, 
saying that it was wrong for him to take 
opium, but that he could not resist the 
craving for it, although he made every 
possible effort to do so. His grief was 
excessive. He even shed tears. At last 
my mother addressed him, saying: ‘Mr. 
Coleridge, do not ery: if the opium really 
does you any good, and you must have it, 
why do you not go and get it?’ At this the 
poet ceased to weep, recovered his compo- 
sure, and, turning to my father, said, with 
an air of relief and deep conviction: ‘Col- 
lins, your wife is an exceedingly sensible 
woman!’ I suppose that he did not long 
delay to act upon my mother’s suggestion, 
I was a boy at the time, but the incident 
made a strong impression on my mind, and 
I could not forget it. Coleridge had bril- 
liant eyes and a very sweet voice.”’ 

The reader must not infer from what is 
here said that Wilkie Collins was a man of 
weak character, self-indulgent, and sub- 
servient to the ‘opium habit.” Such an 
inference would be unjust to the memory 
of a great writer and a noble person. The 
works of Collins, which fill more than six- 
teen volumes, bear decisive testimony to 
the poise of his intellect, the opulence of 
his genius, the incessancy of his labor, the 
copious wealth of his invention, the breadth 
of his knowledge of life, the ardency of 
his sympathetic emotion, and, above all, 
the sturdy independence and adamantine 
solidity of his character. He possessed an 
extraordinary mind, and, in adding a body 
of original, vital, imaginative fiction to the 
literature of his country, he accomplished 
an extraordinary work. But during the 
greater part of his life he was an invalid, 
and, remembering the circumstances under 
which he wrote, it is amazing that he 
accomplished so much. One denotement 
of his potent individuality is the uniform 
texture of his style—a style that is unique. 
He portrayed many characters, and it is 
notable that those characters, with little 
exception, express themselves in one and 
the same verbal form. The faculty, 
possessed in such a marvelous degree by 
Shakespeare and by Sir Walter Scott, of 
making each person speak in exact accord- 
ance with his or her personality, he did 
not employ; yet every character that he 
drew is distinctly individual, and, by a 
certain subtle magic of artistic skill, it is 
made to seem to be talking in a perfectly 
individual manner. Consummate art, thus 
exemplified, is not achieved by a dis- 
ordered intellect. Personal observation of 
Collins, furthermore, found him excep- 
tionally self-possessed, firm in mind, clear 
in thought, dignified yet gentle in manner, 
the embodiment of the sweet gravity and 
involuntary grace that fancy associates 
with the ideal of such men as Cowley and 
Addison. His aspect was singular and 
interesting. When seated he appeared to 
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be a portly man, but when he stood, that 
impression was dispelled. His head was 
large and leonine. His eyes were hazel. 
He wore an ample beard. His body was 
small, his shoulders were slightly stooped, 
and his limbs were, seemingly, attenuated. 
His walk was slow and feeble—that of a 
person who had been weakened by great 
pert. His voice was clear and winning, and 
is demeanor was marked by the formal 
courtesy that is ascribed to persons desig- 
nated as survivors of ‘‘the old school.”’ 

In matters of taste Collins was epicurean. 
The perfection of enjoyment, he assured 
me, is only to be obtained when you are at 
sea, in a luxurious, well-appointed *steam- 
yacht, in lovely summer weather. One of 
his eccentricities resulted from an in- 
ordinate liking for black pepper. ‘‘It is 
seldom provided at dinner-tables to which 
I repair,” he said, ‘‘and therefore I take 
care to provide it myself.’’ Here is a char- 
acteristic letter, affording a glimpse of his 
boyhood: 


90 Gloucester Place, 
Portman Square, W. 
LONDON, September 3, 1881. 


My Dear Winter : 


If you have long since dismissed me 
from memory, you have only treated 
an inexcusably bad correspondent as 
he deserves. When I was at school — 
perpetually getting punished as ‘“‘a 
bad boy’’—the master used to turn 
me to good moral account, as a means 
of making his model scholars ashamed 
of their occasional lapses into mis- 
conduct: “If it had been Collins I 
should not have felt shocked and sur- 
prised. Nobody expects anything of 
him. But, You! !” 

In the hope that you, by this time, 
“expect nothing of Collins” I venture 
to appeal to your indulgence. In the 
intervals of rheumatic gout I still 
write stories—and I send to you, by 
registered book-post, my latest effort, 
called The Black Robe, in the belief that 
you will “give me another chance,” 
and honor me by accepting the work. 
It is thought, on the European side of 
the Atlantic, in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries as well as in Protestant England, 
to be the best thing I have written for 
some time. And it is memorable to 
me, as having produced a freely offered 
gift of forty pounds, from one of the 
pirates who have seized it on the 
American side! ! ! 

I write with your new editions—so 
kindly sent to me—in the nearest 
bookcase. In the poems I rejoice to 
see my special favorites included in 
the new publication—The Ideal, 
Rosemary, and the exquisitely tender 
verses which enshrine the Memory of 
Ada Clare. 

I have heard of you from Miss 
Cavendish. May I hope to hear of 
you next—from yourself? 

Always truly yours, 
WILKIE COLLINS. 


His place is with the great masters of 
English fiction. He did not copy the sur- 
faces of common life, calling the product 
“nature”? and vaunting it as truth. He 
knew how to select and how to combine, 
and he possessed the great art of delicate 
exaggeration. In the telling of his stories 
he created characters, and he made them 
live. His employment of accessories — 
meaning scenery, whether civic or rural, 
climate, atmosphere, cloud, sunshine, rain, 
the sound of the sea, or the ripple of leaves 
in the wind, morning, or evening, or mid- 
night—is exact in its fitness and unerring 
in its effect. In that respect, as in his 
devotion to romance, he followed in the 
footsteps of the chieftain of the whole 
inspired band, Sir Walter Scott—whom he 
designated, in writing to me, ‘‘the Prince, 
the King, the Emperor, the God Almighty 
of novelists.’””’ He was deeply interested in 
his own time, in the advance of civilization 
and the consequent promotion of the public 
welfare. He spoke and wrote with satirical 
contempt of the obstructive worship of old 
things—especially in literature and paint- 
ing—merely because they are old. He 
cordially recognized and welcomed meri- 
torious achievement in any and every line 
of contemporary endeavor, and quite as 
cordially he condemned contemporary 

retense. He was the soul of honesty; he 
ived a good life; and he is remembered 
not only with honor but with love. 


Editor’s Note —This is the seventh of Mr. Win- 
ter’s articles giving reminiscences of authors. 
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A NATURE FAKER’S OBSERVA- 
TIONS ON OUR PRESIDENTS 


(Concluded from Page 4) 


John Tyler, of Virginia, succeeded 
Harrison. That was about all the succeed- 
ing he did in his administration. He failed 
to suit any one, and retired at the end of 
his term by unanimous consent. He was 
rapidly rising toward the Presidency of the 
Confederate States when death cut him 
down in 1862. 

The low, rattling noise which can be 
heard in the corridors of time during the 
Forties and Fifties comes from various 
Presidents who were bumping about in the 
shoes of Washington and Jackson. James 
Knox Polk followed Tyler. After the 
Democrats had nominated him, a fierce 
campaign of investigation developed the 
fact that he lived in Tennessee and was 
opposed to night riding. He umpired the 
war with Mexico successfully for four years, 
and retired much loved by a fair majority. 

When Zachary Taylor returned home 
from living in Mexico, where he had been 
engaged for several years in establishing 
Spanish classes on the other side of the 
River Styx, the country was determined 
to make him President. Some doubt 
existed as to his politics, but the assay 
panned out enough Whig beliefs to make 
him the nominee of that party, and he 
was elected. He was a plain, kindly old 
gentleman, who was a good deal afraid of 
the grand furniture in the White House, 
having spent most of his life in camp. A 
year and three months later he died, and a 
startled country for the second time began 
to wonder what sort of a man it had elected 
Vice-President. 

Millard Fillmore, of New York, was the 
man. He was a plain, stout party, who 
wore the open front collar and high, black 
necktie of the times, and ran the Govern- 
ment on the middle speed with the exhaust 
muffled. He had once been chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives, but this was not 
considered a crime at that time. He main- 
tained an unblemished record to his death, 
running frequently for President on various 
tickets. 

Franklin Pierce, the handsomest of the 
Presidents, came from New Hampshire, 
and clung to the President’s chair through 
one fearful, tempestuous term during the 
slavery disputes. Mr. Pierce had served 
in the Mexican War and had acquired such 
a distaste for fighting that he opposed the 
Civil War with great vehemence from his 
New England} home after his retirement. 
This led to the unkind suspicion that he 
was a Virginia-made President on whom the 
label had been switched. 

Pennsylvania has been so busy with her 
peculiar brand of State politics that she has 
had time to contribute but one President 
to her country. This one was James 
Buchanan, fifteenth President, who found 
to his dismay’ that he had really been 
elected to preside over a Donnybrook Fair. 
His chief achievement was in saving the 
Capitol and White House from the Seces- 
sionists and turning them over intact to 
his successor. He was a bachelor when 
elected and was never able to shake off 
the habit. During his administration there 
were two royal visitors at the White House 
—the Prince of Wales and the gout, the 
last of which laid Buchanan low in 1868. 

Abraham Lincoln, tallest, homeliest, 
wittiest and most flatteringly loved and 
hated of all the Presidents, succeeded 
Buchanan. He found before him a job 
beside which Hercules’ twelve tasks were 
only office-boy chores. Lincoln wasthe only 
President who successfully practiced gov- 
ernment by anecdote. He set a new mark 
for simplicity, but introduced beards 
into the White House, perhaps. his only 
indiscretion. Abraham Lincoln was the 


first President since Jackson to be re’ 


elected, was the first President to come 
from west of Ohio, and was the second 
President to find two kinds of immortality 
at his death. 

Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee, was one 
of the few Presidents who did not start out 
for the office when a boy. His first ambi- 
tion was to be a good tailor. Just as he 
was succeeding in this he married an edu- 
cated woman, who taught him to read and 
write. This confused him so that he lost 
his ambition as a tailor and eventually 
drifted into the Vice-Presidency. Lincoln’s 
assassination dumped him unexpectedly 


into the President’s chair. It would 
hardly be apt to say that he filled the chair; 
rather, he rode it after a terrific struggle in 
which he escaped being pitched off by just 
a few votes in Congress. Andrew Johnson 
rose farther to reach the Presidency than 
any other man, having been a “‘ poor white”’ 
of North Carolina, to whom shoes were a 
luxury.and a collar the badge of aristoc- 
racy. 

Ulysses S. Grant, of Illinois, was made 

President because there was nothing 
bigger in the country to give him. In 
order to fit the Presidency for him the 
salary was increased and the Capitol 
building enlarged and completed. He was 
no politician and often sighed for the happy 
days in the Wilderness before Richmond, 
when he had only one enemy to fight and 
knew how to fight him. He was a short, 
silent, modest man with a stubby beard. 
He served two terms, and came so near 
being nominated for another that the third- 
term precedent didn’t recover its health for 
years. 
In 1876 a respectable married man in 
Ohio, named Hayes, was made President, 
much to his surprise. The election was 
very close and its decision caused more ill 
feeling than the Hayes-Dorando Mara- 
thon in London. Mr. Hayes was a quiet 
man, almost entirely concealed by whiskers, 
who had once been Governor of Ohio. He 
conducted an orderly administration, and 
pte White House in perfect repair in 
1881. 

James A. Garfield, of Ohio, was the only 
man who ever defeated Grant in anything 
worth speaking of. He got the nomina- 
tion away from him in 1880, and paid for 
it with his life in 1881, being shot by an 
office-seeker of the more virulent breed. 

Chester A. Arthur, of New York, who 
became President at the death of Garfield, 
was a college man, a war veteran, as every 
President since Lincoln’s time has been, 
and a total stranger to the country. 

Grover Cleveland, of New York, was 
President intermittently from 1885 to 
1897. He was married in the White House. 

Benjamin Harrison, of Indiana, grand- 
son of William Henry Harrison, was the 
twenty-third President. It was hereditary 
in his family and he could not shake it off. 
General Harrison’s term was a quiet inter- 
mezzo between the Cleveland administra- 
tions. He was a small, cold man of great 
ability and did not introduce any new 
athletic diversions into the White House 
during his stay. 

William McKinley is a cause for still 
unhealed sorrow as the third victim among 
the Presidents of the unnecessary and much 
too numerous revolver. 

Theodore Roosevelt, twenty-sixth Presi- 
dent of the United States, was born in 
New York City. During his infancy he 
wore out a house a year, and, on several 
occasions, street cars narrowly escaped 
total destruction by colliding with his 
baby cab. At an early age he gradu- 
ated from Harvard and began light exer- 
cise in the West, leveling off mountain 
land and tying mules together by the tails 
for shipment. Returning to the East, he 
cleaned up New York, reorganized the 
Navy, and invented that combination of 
riot and romance known as the Rough 
Rider. Coming home from the Spanish 
War, he took the Governorship of New 
York away from a lot of men who had been 
saving it for some one else, and then became 
Vice-President on a dare. He was Presi- 
dent seven years. The country and the 
Capitol stood it well, but the White House 
has been rebuilt and Congress is hardly 
recognizable. Mr. Roosevelt was the second 
President to dispense with dignity, Lincoln 
having been the first. 

William H. Taft, of Ohio, is the heaviest 
President, the most traveled President, the 
best-natured President and the first golf 
player to occupy the White House. He is 
a three-hundred-pounder with a built-in 
smile. When Mr. Roosevelt took him 
through the White House and showed him 
how the furnace draws best and how to 
keep the window in the Red Room from 
rattling at night, it was a labor of love, 
for the. two are chums. It was the first 
time a President had bequeathed a close, 
personal friend to the country as_ his 
successor. : 
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Game, Gravies, Chafing 4 
= Dish Cooking, | 

Welsh Rarebit | 
and Salad Dress- 4 , 


ings are greatly | 


improved by | 
its use. Try it! 


It adds zest to | 
every meal. ff 
It aids digestion. ig 


Refuse Substitutes. — 


* Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts. | 
New York, a | 


ladies are learning that Hawaiian- |] | 
grown Pineapples are in a class by |] | 
themselves, that no other soil or cli- }]} | 
mate can produce the flavor or tender- |_| 
ness of the Hawaiian Pineapple, that | 
Hawaiian Pineapples are picked ripe | 
and canned right, while others are | 
picked green and ripened in vessel hold |} ( 
or freight car. The demand for || 
Hawaiian Pineapple is doubling and — 
trebling, because the Hawaiian Pine-— 
apple Growers’ Association is spending |} | 
thousands of dollars in the magazines || — 
to tell the plain and profitable truth - 
about pineapples to every lady in this 
country. Of course, you will never be 
out of Hawaiian Pineapple. It is a | 
standard of necessity. E 


a 

Drop postal for Illustrated Book hs 

bout Pineapple and How to =}. 

Serve It; many tested recipes. 4 
Hawaiian Pineapple Growers’ Association 
Tribune Building, New York City ; 


We ship in com- 

plete sections ready to fasten 
and stain—all quartered oak. 
You save over half on 
SECTIONAL 


ME-PACK 


Write today for free catalog. 


© INTERNATIONAL MFG. 
314 Edwin St., Ann Arbor 


No. 306 “ 
Library Table & 
Top 22x36 in. ™ 
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When you build that Factory 


ind select reinforced concrete construction 
because of its economy, durability, adapt- 
ability, rigidity and fire resistance, specify 
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To ask for “‘Portland Cement’’ is as vague as to ask for 
utter, egos or sugar. Some eggs are fresher than others; 
ome butter is sweeter; some flour is finer. 

There is always a brand that is best. In cement it 1s 
Atlas. Atlas Portland Cement is the most perfect form of 
‘ement— pure, uniform, binding the mixture into stone that 
yecomes more durable with the ‘years. 

The success of concrete construction depends on the 
quality of cement used. Builders will gladly use Atlas 
*ortland Cement if you so specify. 
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_ Our book “Reinforced Concrete in 
factory Construction” is the work of an 
uthority. Every advantage is fully treated; 
én systems of factory construction are illus- 
fated and described. We send it on receipt 
f toc for delivery charges. 

_ Also, if you are interested, a book about 
ountry houses (25c); a book about farm 


Ouses and farm buildings (4c). 


THE ATLAS porttano CEMENT CO. 


DEPT. 62 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
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Let Pennies Pay 
for the Oliver 
Typewriter 


Yes—just pennies, 

Seventeen a day. 

Simply save them. 

Then pay monthly. 

Keep it up for a few months. 

First thing you know, it’s yous typewriter. 

Yours without effort or worry. 

For who misses a few cents a day! 

Scatter your pennies, nickels and dimes,and 
they accomplish nothing. 

Combine them, and they work wonders. 

There’s a fascination in watching the multi- 
plication of pennies, when saved, day by day, 
on this plan, 

One wonders where they all come from. 

They are a “‘by product’? of business that 
never before had seemed to possess real 
value. 

Yet our 17-cents-a-day selling plan puts 
them in harness and makes them pull a $100 
typewriter! 

Hundreds are now buying Oliver Type- 
writers on this simple, practical plan. 

Some from necessity, but many because of 
the novelty of the idea. 

Men rated high in commercial reports— 

Others unknown to Dun and Bradstreet. 

—Clerks 

— Telegraph Operators 
—Teachers 
—Stenographers 
—Students 
—Attorneys 
—Physicians 
—Workingmen 
—Children 

— All classes. 

Buying with pennies the greatest typewriter 
on earth! 


™- OLIVER 


Typewriter 
The Standard Vistble Writer 


The mechanical marvel that introduced 
visible writing. 

The typewriter that sfavted where others 
left off. 

—And whose record has never been equaled. 

The typewriter that is illuminated with its 
own brilliant innovations, and not with re- 
flected light. 

That excels in speed—durability—working 
capacity— simplicity—versatilit y—conve- 
nience. 

Such is the splendid typewriter that pennies 
will buy for you. 

Asmall cash payment puts you in possession 
of the Oliver. 

It is yours to use while you save and pay on 
the liberal, easy terms. 

You can make it pay for itself—and more— 
if you choose to do so. 


To thousands the Oliver Typewriter is the 
source of ample income. 

Its mastery opens to the ambitious a vista 
of surprising possibilities. 

Oliver operators are in demand everywhere. 
The services of experts command a premium. 

The merit of the machine—the novelty and 
convenience of the new plan of sale—challenge 
the attention of all who have use for type- 
writers. 

Why not write a letter today to our General 
Offices in Chicago for full particulars 

—Or consult with our nearest Agent in 
reference to the purchase of the Oliver? 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 


43 Oliver Typewriter Building CHICAGO 
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MAROONED AT HOME 


(Continued from Page 9) 


certainly near. On top of that, and crown- 
ing all, the glorious news of the Three-Cent 
Fare!” 

“Tt leaked out,” he quickly added, as I 
advanced to smite him. ‘It leaked out! 
Just as Count Cravatty leaked, many years 
before! And if you’re a man and a friend 
to me you'll do for my Scheme what you 
did for your Wife’s! You'll say, ‘We love 
that boy!’ 

“Hold on!” he continued. ‘““Hear me 
through! As a result of this campaign of 
mine, Mrs. William Jefferson Giles called 
this morning, left Stuffed Dates. Mrs. 
Flagler Rennells called and left Jamaica 
Ginger. Mrs. Fitch’s husband called and 
left some Old Madeira. Every one is call- 
ing, leaving things and thawing out. And 
when, in course of time, you slowly con- 
valesce, when we’re ready at last to ask ’em 
in to dine—then who will stay away? Not 
one—unless that three-cent fare is changed 
once more to five! You’re public-spirited, 
you're sick, you’re getting old, you’re all 
alone—no female can resist it! 

““And this means life to Steve.’”” Marsh’s 
voice grew low, it quivered with his feel- 
ings. ‘“‘ Leave things as they are,” he said, 
“play the game as I’ve begun, and not two 
months will pass before we’ll have him 
married!” 

By this appeal he held me. Here was I 
all Resurrected; tides of brand-new life 
come back, tingling, relieved and glad. 
And here was my boy Steve drooping week 
by week away. And Marsh, the wise old 
critter, played my boy against me. I’m 
opposed to Three-Cent Fares. If carried 
out on a wholesale plan they’d numb the 
nerves of business men, they’d Paralyze 
the Country! But here was my boy Steve. 
When I was down in the valley of death 
Three-Cent Fares looked small to me. And 
Steve was down in the Valley now! 

That was about how Marsh went on. 
And in the end he got me. When I had 
sufficiently ‘‘convalesced” I was inter- 
viewed by the Marshville News, and I 
backed up his statement. And, to my 
rather deep surprise, the matter had some 
pleasing sides. 

First, this message had to be sent to 
Count Cravatty over in Rome: “Heavy 
losses. From now on I’ll have to cut your 
income down. Sorry. Deeply sorry.” 

Setond, when the Marshville Set began 
to come again to dine I was amazed to dis- 
cover what Public Spirit I had acquired. 
Not the kind that I had had, by which I 
built up Marshville. No; this was a new, 
Poetic Kind, a sort of a Browning’s Mes- 
sage reduced to Two Cents Change. 
Women gazed with moistened eyes, men 
grasped me warmly by the hand. 

And third, Steve’s sweetheart, Sally 
Louise, saw right through the whole 
blamed business, in the smartest, quietest, 
most bewitching way. Of course, she 
couldn’t say a thing. Just imagine her 
position, watched at every dinner by a 
dozen pairs of female eyes! But the way 
the Girl sat up and talked and smiled and 
never flinched at all, and only when she 
saw a chance darted a Queer Little Twinkle 
at me, beat all the Fattest Dividends that 
I had ever seen. 

And as we got acquainted, and Marsh 
became acquainted, too, the Marooned One 
and the Bachelor used to meet here late at 
night and chuckle with triumph over our 
scheme. 

“‘She’ll do,” said Marsh. ‘‘She’ll do! 
A Daniel has come to court!” 

For which last I rebuked him. My wife 
had been no Shylock! I told him so in no 
mild terms! I also gave him a bit of news. 
My Wife Was Coming Home. 

In my new-found happiness I did not 
enjoy the prospect of any future clash. So 
to make our future home and all our family 
life run smooth I set my mind intensely 
on doing what my wife had done—so 
wisely—many years before. I determined 
that the News should Leak before she came 
to Squelch it. 

We gently hustled Steve. 

Steve, in these momentous days, was 
true to his profession. He lived, he felt, he 
acted in an Electric Way. I’ll try to give 
the picture. Look at a big battery, how 
cold and still it seems, how unconcerned, 
pabematic. It doesn’t make a sound. 

ut let small boys, say Two Small Boys, 
get busy with the wires that twine around 
the thing, and you have the situation of 
Me and Marsh—and Steve. 


We poked—and saw some brilliant 
flashes, got some fearful shocks. But still 
with patient bravery, learning by experi- 
ence more nicety of touch, we kept poking 
on. Wehad to. We were desperate. My 
wife was coming home! 

At last we planned a final coup. Now 
that Sally Louise had dined so many times 
with us when the Social Set was here, we 
knew it was quite proper to ask her to come 
with only Jane. This we did, and Sally 
came. And when the dinner was at an end 
Marsh challenged her to billiards. Sister 
Jane went with them, and I brought Steve 
in here with me. 

“Steve,” I began in a bullying tone, 
“your mother and the girls are Planning 
To Come Home.” 

“That so?” said Steve. 
and lit a long cigar. 

“Steve,” I went on, warming up, “if the 
ae valley dam should break, and we were 
all in danger of a Second Johnstown Flood, 
and the only chance to save us was for one 
cool-headed man to go and do One Simple 
Thing, a thing we all of us knew would 
succeed, demanding only grit and nerve— 
I’d choose you for the Job!” 

I was walking. Steve was sitting. He 
took a pull at his cigar. 

“That so?”’ he said. The drawl of the 
youngster made me mad. 

“Steve,” I said between my teeth, ‘‘I’m 
going to the billiard-room. I’m going to 
send you Sally Louise. When you’ve got 
the Girl in here, what do you propose 
to do?” 

“Keep her,’”’ answered my boy Steve. 

And that was what he did. 


He sat down 


How, while waiting for the news, Marsh 
and I strode up and down, and old Jane 
Marsh, who never had handled a cue in her 
life, played billiards like a Mad Thing—is 
all beside the question. Even how big 
Steve came in with the blushing little 
Sally Louise, and all of us shook hands and 
laughed, how Marsh and I came back in 
here and looked around in a curious way, 
wondering what had been said and done— 
is still beside the question. Marsh lit a 
fresh cigar, and puffed, and gave a long, 
brave look at me. And then at last out It 
came! 

“How soon are They due to arrive?’’ he 
asked. 

“Three weeks,’’ I said. 

“No chance of having the wedding 
first?” 

“None,” I answered firmly. ‘‘Steve’s 
mother must be present. I won’t consider 
it any other way.” 

“Yesterday you did,” said Marsh. 

“Drop it,” I replied. “I’ve just had 
a talk with Sally Louise. She says it 
wouldn’t do.” 

I then saw something happen that I’ve 
never seen before or since. I saw my friend 
Marsh sneer! 

“Fine thing,”’ he said, ‘‘to be Young and 
Bold and think she’s a match for her 
mother-in-law. But how about Us? How 
about Us? It’s deuced inconsiderate, 
that’s what I call it—inconsiderate of you 
and me! What are you going to do?” 

“Just one thing,” I said, trying to keep 
cool. ‘I’m going to write my wife. I’m 
going to tell her all, from the beginning to 
the end.” 

I wrote the letter that same week, and 
mailed it to New York to reach her when 
she landed. 

“Not through me,” I wrote at the end, 
“but through some careless slip on the part 
of Sally Louise or Steve or Marsh or Sister 
Jane—the news has managed to leak out.”’ 

After the letter was mailed the thought 
of this last statement filled me with fore- 
bodings. 

I wondered and I wondered. 

So did Marsh and Jane and Steve. 

Only Sally Louise appeared to be unruf- 
fled. The way that Little Mouse held up 
her head, received congratulations, blushed, 
looked blissfully about her without ever 
seeming to notice the many hundred watch- 
ful eyes all asking the same question, 
““How will she face her mother-in-law?” — 
this brave, unflinching attitude made me 
love her as never before. Only, when once 
in a while I caught that same Old Twink- 
ling Look darted straight at me and m 
schemes, I shivered at her impudence. 
wished she were not quite so brave. ~ 

As the momentous Ocean Ship drew 
close to New York harbor, I braced myself 
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FLY SCREEN, 


are strong, durable and ornamer 
Will not rot, warp, shrink or s 
Work easy in wet or dry we 
easily taken apart and rewired. , 
Made sliding or hinged and in 47% 
any mesh, size or shape de- 37% 
sired — basket, circle, seg- 
ment top, boworbull’s-eye. 


Cut to right shows frame construc- 
tion and method of securing wire 
cloth, held by rounded corners, form- 
ing aperfect watershed. Openrivets 
are easily removed for rewiring. 
Cinmanco Bronze wire cloth (90% 
copper) is rustless in any climate. 


Cut below shows reinforced corners, sta’ 
; bronze lift, always 
of the way. Fr 
is equipped with d 
ble detachable sp 


We make to order window, door or porch 
screens for the home, office, club or public 
buildings. Write today for catalog and esti- 
mate on your work. This ‘‘ad” will not ap- 
pear again this year. AGENTS WANTED. 


THE CINCINNATI MEG. CO. (Est. 1844) 
1250 West Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WORLD’S BEST I NCUBATOR 


Has stood all tests in all climates 
for 15 years. Don’t experiment, 
get certainty. Geta 

SUCCESSFUL 


eM and Lighter. Itlightsthe match! Ju 
Quick seller, Sample free toworker: 


SHIPPED YOU 


Gated JD 
The Ithaca 
Hall Clock 


All Charges Prepaid 


We ship this clock direct 
from our factory to you 
upon receipt of your re- 
quest. We prepay charges. 
If it is not what you ex- 
pected or as represented, 
ship it to us, charges col- 
lect. Use it ten days and 
if satisfactory, remit us its 
price, $29.50. 

Partial Payment Plan, If 
you prefer to pay for this clock 
by installments, remit us $8, 

} and $3 per month for eight 
; months. 

This beautiful Colonial time- 
piece, exactly like photograph, 
cannot be duplicated elsewhere for 
several times the price we ask. 
We eliminate the profits of sales- 
men, jobbers and retailers, and 
give you the benefit of this saving. 


An appropriate birthday or wed- 
ding gift. 

A hall clock is a treasure for any 
home. It lends a dignity to the 
home. 


DESCRIPTION 

Constructed of polished cherry, 
mahoganized or polished selected 
oak. = 
Size—Height 7% feet. Width 19 

inches. Depth 11 inches, 

Ornaments—Top ornaments, 

brass, polished and lacquered. 

Doors— French crystal. 

Dial—12% in. square, black 
Arabic figures. 

Movement—Our standard 
heavy brass 8 day move- 
ment. Polished brass visi- 
ble pendulum. Strikes 
hours and half hours, on 
soft-toned gong. 

Each clock is guaranteed for 
10 years. State if oak or 
mahoganized cherry is 
wanted. 

If you would consider the 
purchase of this clock, write 
immediately, requesting us to 
forward it to you free of 
charges, for inspection, ac- 
cording to above terms. 


l 

The Ithaca Calendar Clock Company 
13 Adams Street, ITHACA, N. Y. 
| Established 1865 

Makers of the world-renowned Ithaca Calendar Clocks. 
Tf interested in calendar clocks, send for catalogue. 
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Transmit More Power \ 
You want to utilize all the power 
your dynamos orengines generate, 
therefore you can’t be too particu- 
lar about the belting you use. 
A poor belt wastes power and 
soon gives out. A good belt saves 
power enough to pay for itself 
a dozen times over in a short 
time. That is why you ought 
to insist that your belting 
be Reliance Guaranteed 
Leather Belting, whichruns 
true, does not stretch nor 


x require frequent repairs, 
\ but keeps all its virgin 


elasticity, lengthens 
the life of your ma- 
" coy) , chinery, makes it 
\ Se ) . run better, longer, 


} with less wear on 
) Every \ bearings, less 
10feetis 


strain on pulleys 
}] stamped and shafting — 
| with the 


all this in ad- 
ition to 
| RELIANCE vs tees 
| trade - mark, Daily, 
which insures » Hourly 
|} highest efficien- Saving 
cy, Wecan’t tell % of 
all about the supe- 
riority of Reliance 
|} belts here, but write 
for our interesting 
book, which goes into 
| details, not only on this 
)} but on our Sea Lion, 
| 
| 
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Power 


Imperial, Sterling and 
Dynamo brands —all equally 
as good for specific purposes. 
Tell us what you want a belt 
|| to do, we will advise what is 
|] the best to buy. 

CHICAGO BELTING CO. 
14 8S. Green Street, CHICAGO 


Branches: New Orleans, Philadelphia, 
Portland, Ore. 


RATS 


were killed to 
clean up San 
Francisco. Two 
rats let alone 1 
year produce 800. 
Kill yours now. 
The quickest, 
surest way is 


Rat Bis-Kit 


needs no mixing; 
dry, clean, throw it 
anywhere. Alldrug- 
gists 15c; if yours 
hasn't it, send us 
25c for one or 60c 
for three boxes de- 
livered prepaid. 

THE RAT BISCUIT Co. 
10 N. Limestone St. 


ee er 
wee Springfield, O. 


THE SATURDAY 


for a heavy shock. I imagined countless 
answers, and taking each as a starting 
point I planned what I would do. In this 
way I slowly went over the ground, covered 
every possible chance, and, when at last 
the Day arrived, I remember that on 
awaking in bed I was amazed at my 
Coolness. 

The ship docked at ten o’clock. Noon 
came. Still no message. 

“Let us hope,” said old Marsh gently, 
“that it comes to you as a telegram—and 
not as a spoken message over the telephone.” 

The idea made my blood run cold! 
Each ring at the telephone on my desk 
made me start and tingle! 

But not a single message came. All that 
afternoon, all night, the next morning, 
afternoon, and still night and still a day— 
excruciating silence! 

“Artful woman,’ muttered Marsh. 
‘She knows well how to torture!”’ 

On the third night came this telegram: 

“Arrive home with both the girls to- 
morrow at two-thirty.” 

I did not sleep that night at all. 

But for the second time the Unexpected 
happened. When I saw my gracious wife 
coming out of a Pullman Car, when I 
gayly waved, and quaked inside and hur- 
ried forward, beaming—That Woman 
Kissed Me—once, then twice, then flashed 
those marvelous eyes of hers, and laughed, 
and kissed me twice again! 

“You poor, worried, dear old goose!” 
she cried. ‘‘Why didn’t you bring along 
Sally Louise and dear old Steve? I want 
to hug them both!” 

““Marsh,”’ I said that evening, ‘‘ what 
you and I don’t know about the depths 
of a Mother’s Heart is boundless, sir—it’s 
boundless! ”’ 

I was so happy that I shook. 

But Marsh was looking Strange. 

“That’s true,’ he said. ‘‘We don’t. 
And because we don’t—I’m waiting.” 

This was his attitude right along. Even 
when my wife and the girls fairly showered 
Sally Louise with hugs and kisses and mean- 
ingless words—still old Marsh held back. 

The News reporter came that night. 

““Yes,’”’ announced my splendid wife, 
“‘the family is quite content. She has cap- 
tured all our hearts. We are so glad for 
Steve!” 

And she was. Those words came straight 
from the big, warm heart of an Evoluted 
Mother! 

An Evoluted Mother! And being Evo- 
luted herself, what more natural than to 
want to help the bride of her dear boy 
up into Evolution? What more right and 
fitting than that they should go together to 
New York, buy hats and shoes and gloves 
and gowns, and all the things that go be- 
neath, come back home and join the girls, 
put their heads together and plan out the 
Wedding? 

Natural? Ofcourse it was. Marsh and I 
were useless in matters of that kind. So 
was poor old Sister Jane. 

There was only one thing that made me 
uneasy. Marsh was prejudiced, I knew. 
I was even annoyed at the stand he took. 
Still, familiar as I was with his Scientific 
Truthfulness, I could not disbelieve him 
when he came to me one evening and in a 
tone of blank despair conveyed the infor- 
mation that Marshville was again ablaze! 

I told this to my wife. She smiled. She 
watched me in a pitying way. 

“Can’t you see my plan?” she asked. 
Her tones were low and tender. ‘‘I want 
to make you happy. You are not happy 
now. My Duty To My Children keeps me 
over half the time away. And when I am 
here the wives of all your bosom friends 
blaze up with indignation. But Sally 
Louise—how different! She will be here 
for years and years! This Blaze you speak 
of will die down as soon as Sally is left in 
charge. Sally has tact, finesse and charm. 
She will make the house what it was! And 
you will be so happy here! 

‘Only, then’’—my wife’s voice trembled 
slightly—“then you will still have room 
for me—won’t you—when I come? Tell 
me that you will!” 

I did. I believe I have remarked before 
what beautiful eyes she had. Looking into 
them that night I could not doubt for an 
instant that my wife meant every word she 
said. 

I do not doubt it yet. That was her plan, 
and it was wise. On the one hand, to Evo- 
lute our daughter-in-law just enough to 
make her congenial with my wife and the 
girls when they came home to visit. On 
the other hand, not to Evolute her so far as 
to make her Remote from the Marshville 
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Set. And so to make her a gracious hostess 
of the Home—for Steve and Marsh and 
Me. That was my wife’s plan. 

But for the third time in this house the 
Unexpected happened. 

For my wife in all her planning had for- 
gotten just one thing. You can’t stop 
Evolution. 

I have said that Sally Louise was a 
Mouse. I have also said that she had 
bright eyes. Well, as the weeks and 
months went on these eyes discovered 
Vistas. 

How can I describe my wife’s chagrin, 
how can I voice my own dismay, when 
the youthful little Sally and the silent, 
monumental Steve, having gone off on 
their honeymoon, wrote me a letter from 
New York, announcing that Steve had 
discovered ‘‘by pure chance”’ a wonderful 
job as an engineer with a company in that 
wretched town! 

‘So we're very, very sorry, dear father- 
in-law,”’ she wrote. ‘‘But we can’t come 
back to Marshville. Give my love to dear 
Mamma.” , 

I read that letter in this chair. And I 
sank back and closed my eyes. 

For I was still a Problem. 

Only one more bit of news, and then my 
yarn is done. 

Poor old Sister Jane. About a year ago 
the Social Set discovered she was a Colonial 
Dame. The Social Set began to Sneer, and 
good old Jane began to Wilt—under the 
guilt of being a Dame. She Died about 
three months ago. 

That leaves Marsh to live alone. And 
the thing has set me thinking. The more 
I’ve thought, the better I like the plan that 
I’ve made. Why shouldn’t my old chum 
live with me? 

I have written to Rome to ask my wife, 
and she has replied that she highly ap- 
proves. Her letter came today. 

So I’m waiting for old Marsh tonight. 
And when he comes, and I speak out— 
already I can see his eyes. I see his wrin- 
kled face light up. I see him rise and 
seize my hand and clap me warmly on the 
back. I hear him cry in ringing tones: 

“Marooned, by George—but not alone!” 


The Squid’s Secret 


NE of the most interesting of the 
recent discoveries of science is the 
secret of the means whereby certaih 
animals change color. The most familiar 
and celebrated example in this line is the 
lizard called the chameleon; but there are 
many other creatures, both on land and in 
the sea, that possess a similar power. 

Noteworthy among them is the common 
squid. If a specimen of this interesting 
kind of mollusk, fresh out of water, be laid 
on a table and watched, its hues will 
change so constantly that literal waves of 
color seem to be passing over it from 
moment to moment. That this happens in 
response to impulses conveyed through the 
nervous system of the animal is manifest, 
a mere tapping with a finger on the table 
causing a rush of the color-waves described. 

The secret lies in the fact that imme- 
diately beneath the skin of the squid is a 
sort of network of small channels, in which 
are frequent larger spaces occupied by 
pigment cells. These cells are under 
direct control of the nervous system, which 
causes them to contract or expand. When 
they contract, the color disappears — 
which is what happens when the squid dies; 
for then it turns dead white, although its 
normal hue in life is reddish-brown. 

Even in death, however, the pigment 
cells beneath the skin of the squid may be 
distinguished by the eye as minute specks. 
In life these specks expand to the size of a 
big pinhead, and run together, thus pro- 
ducing the brown tint. It is substantially 
the same phenomenon that is accountable 
for the rapid changes in color observed in 
the chameleon, in many fishes, and in 
various other creatures—changes which 
are evidently for the purpose of disguise, 
enabling the animal to escape observation 
by assuming a likeness to its surroundings. 
Thus the common sole imitates with its 
coloration whatever kind of bottom it may 
be resting upon, whether pebbles, sand, or 
what-not. 

The pigment cells referred to are called 
‘“chromatophores,’”’ and sometimes they 
contain two.or more different kinds of 
pigments, some of which disappear while 
others persist, the result being that, as in 
the case of the chameleon, a considerable 
range of colors may be displayed. 
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The first Derby made in America was a 


C&K 


Hats fey Men 


Knapp-Felt hats are 
made in the C & K shop 


where for fifty years the 
highest ideals have been 
upheld. The factory has 
grown from the little 
shed where the firstC& K 
hat was made 1n 1858 to 
a modern plant covering 
Hcatlyea ociiveeblock., 
equipped with 


every 
worthy appliance which 
human ingenuity has de- 
vised, but depending on 
artistic handwork for 
that noticeable elegance 
of style which no ma- 
chine, however ingen- 
lous, can produce. 


Characteristic features of 
Knapp-Felt, the flower of the 
C & K production, are the va- 
riety of smart shapes in which 
Knapp-Felt hats are made, the 
superb. quality of material and 
workmanship and the steadfast 
Cronap dye. 

They are sold throughout the 
United States by hatters who 
cater to the discriminating — 
those for whom the best is none 
too good. 


Knapp-Felt DeLuxe hats are 
Six Dollars, Knapp-Felts are 
Four Dollars—Derbies and 
Soft Hats. 


Your newspaper probably has 
the advertisement of a hatter 
who sells Knapp-Felts. 


Write for THE HATMAN. 
THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 
840 Broadway, New York 
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You understand the difficulties 
—hblurred letters—copies dis- 
figured with smuts—and lines 


from wrinkled carbons. But 
there’s a way out. Try the 
NEW MODEL. 


L.C Smith &Bros. Typewriter 


—tThe direct, snappy stroke of the 
Gardner Ball-Bearing typebar gives 
unequalled printing power with least 
effort. 

——The patented paper feed—flexible, 
elastic, self-adjusting—handles a mani- 
fold ‘‘book’’ of any desired thickness with- 
out wrinkling the carbon or smut- 
marking the copies, 

Do you want to escape from your 
manifolding troubles and get a type- 
writer that does clean, legible manifold 
work without any difficulty ? 


Ask for free book and demonstration. 
L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Branches in all Large Cities. 


Head 

Office for 

Europe, 

Asia and 

Africa: 

49 Queen 

Victoria 

Street, |} ALL 

London, the 

E. C. writing 
ALWAYS 

in sight 


@Your landlord is the only one that 
profits by it. 

@ You can’t sell your rent receipts. 

@ Every dollar paid for rent is “gone.” 
Start now toward 


A Home of Your Own 


paying for it with the money you would con- 
tinue to pay for rent. You can easily do so by 
adopting our plan, which is a practical and 
successful business proposition. 

@ Every ambitious man should read our book- 
let, which can be obtained by writing for it. 
All details are fully explained. We will gladly 
send it without charge. 


WANTED —High-grade men, capable 
of earning $3000 to $5000 yearly, to 
act as General Agents. 
SECURITY BUILDING COMPANY 
1012 Insurance Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


I won the World’s First Prize in Penman- 
ship. By my new system I can make an expert 

penman of you by mail. I also teach Book- 

keeping and Shorthand. Am placing my students 
as instructors in commercial colleges. If you wish 
to become a better penman, write me, I will send 
you FREE one of my Favorite Pens and a copy 
of the Ransomerian Journal. 


_ C. W. RANSOM 


If You Magione 


3884 Euclid Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. 


THE SATURDAY 


A NEIGHBOR 
(Concluded from Page 13) 


“Me! Me make good a fool’s gambling 
losses!’”? gasped MHibler. ‘ Who—who 
” He pounced on Ballinger. ‘Did 
you tell this maniac that I was posing as a 
benevolent idiot?” 

“No, sir! Indeed I didn’t,” stammered 
the fat youth. “‘I told him you were noted 
for your business conservatism.” 

Jeff fully exonerated his friend. “I 
asked him for the closest old skinflint in 
town,’”’ he remarked, ‘‘and he brought 
me here. But let us get back to business.”’ 

Hibler transfixed the unhappy Ballinger 
with a withering eye. 

“My plan,” said Jeff, “is based on 
business experience. I put it to you asa 
candid man, Mr. Hibler, did you ever lose 
money by lending to a stranger? No! I 
see by your face that you haven’t. I never 
have, and I’m thirty-five years old in my 
stocking-feet. It is the loans to friends 
that are dangerous. Now, I—I’m a 
stranger!” He paused, hands outspread, 
as he brought out this final clincher, 
glowing with conscious triumph. Hibler 
fell back stupefied. ‘Moreover, I offer you 
the very best security.” 

Hibler glared at him. 
had none.” 

“A gentleman’s word, sir! You’ve got 
aranch at Rainbow. I’m a first-class cow- 
man. Run the Box O outfit over on the 
Gila. I’m cheap at forty dollars a month, 
anywhere—worth double the money. 
You give this poor devil the three hundred 
dollars and we’ll work it out. Ballinger, 
here, is not much good, of course—you can 
see that at a glance. But you can put him 
to chopping wood or tending horse-power, 
anything like that, and he’ll learn. T’ll 
make him. Be liberal—say sixty dollars 
a month for the two of us!”’ 

Hibler’s face lit with revengeful purpose. 
“Do you mean to tell me that this—this 
person will go up there and help you 
work it out?” 

“Sure!” said Jeff. He showed no sur- 
prise or elation at these signs of yielding. 

“It’s a bargain! By Heaven, I believe 
you'll do it!”’ 

“Of course we will,” said Jeff simply. 
“Now, for details. Fite wants three 
hundred dollars. That’s five months. 
Then each of us need a saddle and bed. 
Call it seven months. We'll throw off the 
interest.’”” He made a liberal gesture of 
his open palm. 

“‘He has a saddle,’ said Hibler. “I know 
him. He’s my nephew!”’ 

“Ts he?” said Jeff imperturbably. ‘All 
right. Call it six months, then. For one- 
half year we’re your slaves. ‘What’s the 
constitution between friends?’ ”’ 

Fite’s distressing gratitude when Jeff 
took him the money is better to imagine 
than to experience. Jeff cut it short. “All 
right, old man. I understand. Give my 
love to Lemmie. Be good! And if you 
just can’t be good, be calm, anyhow. 
Good-by!” 

He pushed him back and closed the door, 
frowning slightly. His face still wore a 
thoughtful expression when he rejoined his 
companions. 

“And now for Rainbow,’ he said. 
“What an awful fool a man is to gamble! 
You always lose, and if you win you 
waste it. If the ‘tin-horns’ can afford to 
sit on the wall side of the table it’s a cinch 
that you can’t afford to buck the game. 
The per cent gets you. Besides, it’s 
wrong.” 

“You haven’t explained how you came 
to be sleeping in the park,” said Ballinger. 

“Tl tell you about that,” said Jeff. 
“Me and Stormy Banks sold our brand 
and built us a big rooming-house in Naco. 
We was counting on hauling in a dollar 
a bed every night. Big rush to the mines. 
We settled while it was going up that we 
was to insure itup to the handle. But—you 
know how it is. Each of us left it to the 
other. Neither of us ’tended to it. She 
burned up and no insurance. After we paid 
our bills we had less than fifteen hundred 
left. So I whacked with Stormy and shook 
him—careless scoundrel!” 

“When was this?’ inquired. Hibler. 

““Day before yesterday.” 

““Wha-what ?”’ Hibler’s jaw dropped in 
unaffected amazement. ‘‘What did you 
do with your money?’ he whispered. 

Jeff turned upon him an untroubled, 
truthful gaze. 

“TI got in a little poker-game!”’ he 
explained. 


“You said you 
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“Holeproof Hose 


If you want the genuine “‘Holeproof””—the original guaranteed 
hosiery—you must look for the name on the toe. There are scores 
‘ | 
} 


of poor imitations, 

But you want a guaranteed hosiery that is light, soft and attractive, 

You want to get the most for your money. 

It has taken us 31 years to perfect ‘‘Holeproof” 
don’t want an amateur make. 

We use no common cotton— ours comes from Egypt. 
no common price— ours costs an average of 63c per pound, 
We get our wear through superior yarn—3-ply throughout and 

6-ply in heel and toe. ge 
We spend $30,000 a year for inspection. S 


If youask merely for ‘‘ Guaranteed ”’ hose you may get cumbersome, common 

hose. Insist on ‘‘Holeproof”’and youwill get the finest hose on the market, 
You will find this guarantee in each box of six pairs: “Tf any or allo 

these hose come to holes or need darning Be 4 

six months from the day you buy them, 


Hosiery. You 


We pay 


| 
; 
| 
| 


. we will replace them 


ta 


Holeproof Sox—6 pairs, $1.50. 
Medium and light weight. Black, 
black with white feet, light and 
dark tan, navy blue, pearl gray, 
lavender, light blue, green, gun- 
metaland mode. Sizes, ou to 12. 
6 pairs of a size and weight in 
a box. All one color or assorted, 
as desired. 

Holeproof Sox (extra light 
weight)— Made entirely of Sea 


Now 


25c a Pair 


Se U. ayes Island cotton. 6 pairs, $2.00, 
al y Holeproof Lustre-Sox—é6 pairs, 
$3.00. Finished like silk. Extra light weight. 


Black, navy blue, light and dark tan, pearl gray, 
lavender, light blue, green, gun-metal, khaki and 
mode. Sizes, 9% to 12. 
HoleproofFull-Fashioned Sox—é pairs, $3. 
Same colors and sizes as Lustre-Sox. 


The genuine “Holeproof” are sold in yo 
town. On request we will tell you the deale 
names. Or we will ship direct, charges prepaid 


i ? 
Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, $2.00. Medium : : ¥ 
Ponte Black, tan, and black with white feet. on receipt of remittance. | 
Sizes, 8 to 11. “cc ” 
Holeproof Lustre-Stockings—6 pairs, $3. Holeproof are made for men, women | 


Finished like silk, Extra light weight. Tan children. 
and black. Sizes, 8 to 11. 

Boys’ Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, $3. Black 
and tan. Specially reinforced knee, heel and toe. 
Sizes, 5 to 11. 

Misses’ Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs $3. Black 
andtan. Specially reinforced knee, heel and toe. 


Sizes,5 to944. Theseare the best children’s hose made. 


Tell your folks about them. 


Qre Your Hose Dnsurecl? 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., 262 Fourth St., Milwaukee, 


Original Milk | 
CHOCOLATE 


PET 

yy” CHOCOLATE 

<>” The Best Companion 
Jor a Winter Day’s Sp 


“Trresistibly Delicious!”’ 


Sustaining. Wholesome as Bread and Bu 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Agents, New ¥ 


To With A 
Steady Job 


I offer an opportunity to add to your salary $5, $10 or $15 


each month whichever you may select. If you want to increase 
your income let me hear from you. I will pay you a salary for doing 
some special work which will not interfere with your regular work 
in any way. Just ask me to ‘‘ Send Special Plan No. 9,”’ 


E. M. NOLEN, Manager, Room 868, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
No | well. Invaluable for large cor- 
respondence, circularizing, etc. 


By mail 25c. Agents wanted. NoLik Co., Louisville, Ky, 


z 


| Best built, best finished engines ever sold for @ 
F] the money. Powerful, compact. Finestfittings. 
H Built for constantservice. Guaranteed to give 
| Satisfaction. Soldonour‘‘Square-deal’” 
fH plan. You take no risk. Write for hand- @& 

| some catalog giving details and illustra- Ul 
tionsoffullline. Caille Perfection Motor 
7 Co., 1371 2nd Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


2H.P, 7 
Complete $45, 


. ) FOR YOUN 
Continental Touring School ?°%,%7ps— 
Offers exceptional advantages for European study and travel. 
References given and required. For Catalog address é 
Continental Touring School, 905 Flanders Building, Phila., Pa. 


Don’t lick stamps or envelopes. 
A NoLik does all fast and 
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is Shivers Cigars 


Every cigar I manufacture is made right here in my factory, 
vhich occupies this entire building. 

The reason I am laying special stress upon that point is this: 

- Recently a magazine representative—a man who really ought 
o £now —while calling at my office asked whether I made my 
wn cigars or had them made elsewhere—and if I occupied the 
ntire building. 

Now, Bitera magazine representative who has facilities for 
snowing Berice concerning a manufacturer's product,doesn’t know 
he facts, it’s quite clear that people without special facilities can’t 
re e expected toknow. Therefore I want to make this point clear: 

I make every agar I sell—my cigars are all made zz my 
actory and sold direct to my customers from my factory. My 
shivers Panatela cigar is hand-made. All the filler is clean, long 
St ebaeco no. shorts or cuttings are used, and the wrap- 
er is genuine Sumatra. 


Seven years ago my factory consisted of a little loft shop and has grown 
) its present proportions, occupying this entire five-story building, simply 
iough my methods of manufacture, and the clear, straightforward fairness of 
ly mong plan, which throws the entire burden of proof upon me. 


TRIAL OFFER 
Smoke Ten at My Expense 


Order fifty — smoke ten. If you don’t find them as represented, or 
if you don’t like them, send back the remaining forty. I pay express 
both ways. If you do like them, remit the price, $2.50, within ten days 


I want you and every reader of this advertisement to visit my 
factory when you are in Philadelphia that I may show you just how 
and of what my cigars are made. 

To repeat, Shivers Panatela is a full five-inch hand-made cigar 
—the filler of clean, straight Havana, the wrapper of genuine Sumatra. 
It is the regular 10 cent cigar ‘of the trade.” 

In ordering, please inclose business card or send personal refer- 


ences, and state which you prefer—light, medium or dark cigars. ra | oes ae Ne 
The fact that these cigars are all meade zu and sold from my \Am AAAs ee D.SHIVE' Sine v7 
factory, cutting out middlemen’s profits, salesmen’s salaries and (sR meee Veet 


commissions and high-rent corner stores, gives you the opportunity 
of getting better cigars for the price you are now paying, or cigars of 
equal quality at much less. 


My New Book 


MY BOOK IS FREE. It tells a lot of things about tobacco, cigars, and 
Mun’ ee smoking in general that every man should know. Illustrates and de- 
iguvers scribes all the different shapes and sizes of cigars I make. Write for it. 


ERBERT D. SHIVERS, Inc. 


913 Filbert Street, Bee Ba Pa. 
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a ms Ho 
Highest Grade 
Diamonds at 

Special 

Discounts 


Send today for the 
complete Marshall 
catalog and price 
list, together with the 


Special Discount Sheet. 


You may have heard of the high 
quality of the Geo. E. Marshall goods, 
but will surely be surprised at our 
special discounts on even the finest 
pure, white diamonds. Discounts also 
on cut glass, silver, and jewelry. 


MARSHALL’S 


“F” Grade 


“First and finest grade 
—diamonds of the rar- 
est beauty—are shipped 
prepaid on approval; 
no money down. 
Forinstance this beauti- 
ful diamond, tiffany set- 
ting, perfect incut, perfect 
in color, clear, flashing, 
scintillating, a diamond 7 
that shows its quality —$33.00—$3.30 a month or 
*, 8% off for all cash, net price $30.36. Shipped 
«, *. Prepaid on approval; not a cent to pay unless 
“‘. satisfactory after examination. 


Gs. Cat alo g on Request 


by. ‘~~. Price List and Special Discount Sheet 
y, Send name and address on 
’ coupon—thatis all. Do not 
consider the purchase of a 
diamond or jewelry before get- 
ting our catalog and discount 
sheet and our approval offer. 
Send the coupon now. 


]} Oe, A ~ aes MY 
oo, Qe. 


& x 

Yen, eee ey. Geo. E. Marshall 

"a a 0 e Cys (Inc.) 
me ahs: ek, % %o%, > W.S. Hyde, Ir., Pres. 
Ee tS as On Magen %y % B.S. True, Bec. 
aes "% S524. Cy . \_ 103 State Street 
%,% me eS PO. Dept, 1222, 
hey a Pap tnt, By Chicago, 
Y %, ®, Op 3 +, G Dek 
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business book if w 


Teadiit —— 


send it free? 


Sign and mail the coupon below. Send no money! 
Take no risk, 

One hundred and twelve of the world’s master busi- 
ness men have written ten books—2,079 pages —1,497 
vital business secrets, ideas, methods. Inthem is the 
best of all that they know about 


—Salesmanship 

— Advertising 

— Correspondence 
—Man-Handling 

— Man-Training 

— Office Systems 
—Retailing —Short-Cutsand Meth- 
—Wholesaling ods for every line and dreds of other vital busi- 
—Manufacturing department ness subjects. 


A 9,059-word booklet has been published describing, explaining, 
picturing the work. _ Pages 2 and 3 tell about managing businesses 
great and small; pages 4 and 5 deal with credits, collections and 
with rock-bottom purchasing; pages 6 and 7 with handling and 
training men; pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship, with advertising, 
with the marketing of goods through salesmen, dealers and by mail; 
pages 12 to 15 with the great problem of securing the highest 
market price for your services—no matter what your line; and 
the last page tells how you may get a complete set—bound in 
handsome half morocco, contents in colors—for less than your 
daily smoke or shave, almost as little as your daily newspaper. 


Will you read the book if we send tt free? 
Send no money. Simply sign the coupon. 
The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
If there are, in your books, any new ways to increase my 
business or my salary, I should like to know them. So send 
on your 16-page free descriptive booklet. I’llreadit. 26—3-6 


—Position-Getting 

— Position-Holding 
—Selling Plans 

— Handling Customers 
— Business Generalship 
— Competition Fighting 
and hundreds and hun- 


— Purchasing 
—Credits 

— Collections 

— Accounting 
—Cost-Keeping 
—Organization 


Name___ 
Address. us 
Business. cand 


Position_ 


IF YOU EARN LESS 
I can HELP your Salary or Income by 
teaching you how to write catchy, intel- 
ligent advertising. 

My System of Instruction by Mail is 
| the only one in existence that has the 
hearty endorsement of the great experts 
and publishers, and I am anxious to send 
my prospectus, together with the most 
remarkable facsimile proof ever given in 
the history of correspondence instruction, 
if you are interested. I will show you 
how to earn from $25 to $100 per week. 


Geo. H. Powell, 1162 Metropolitan Annex, N.Y. 


125-Egg Incubator and Brooder 2 
FREIGHT PAID East of Rockies BOTH FOR | 0 


== Hot water; double walls; copper 
=| tank—bestconstruction. Guaranteed. 
{r= f| Writeapostal today for FreeCatalog. 
CHIR | 


Wisconsin Incubator Co., Dept. 101, Racine, Wis. 
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THE SATURDAY 


THE GONFESSIONS 
OF A GON MAN 


(Continued from Page 17) 


weeks I returned. I went at once into the 
gold-brick game, where there was no temp- 
tation to drink. 

My last turn with a circus was three 
seasons later, when I joined a “‘big joint” 
mob which followed a little show through 
Kansas, Nebraska and the Dakotas, The 
game of big joint illustrates so well the 
ways and methods of a good confidence 
man that I will go into particulars about it. 

In the first place, understand that this 
show had picked its territory with a view 
to graft. It was a farming district. The 
original settlers, who had taken fortunes 
out of virgin soil, were old and well-to-do 
—and the older the man the softer the 
sucker. My mob consisted of Harris, the 
operator, who stayed with the show, and 
Hazleton and I, who followed it around 
in a buckboard, never showing our faces 
near the big tent except when we were at 
work. Hazleton was an ideal man for the 
part he played in our combination. He 
was tall and fine-looking; he wore a mili- 
tary goatee. 

When we reached one of those rich farm- 
ing towns Hazleton and I separated. I 
tied up the buckboard and hung around 
the post-office until, in one way or another, 

picked up an acquaintance with the 
sucker. I’d tell him, when we were estab- 
lished on a friendly footing, that I had 
driven over to see the circus, from some 
town fifteen or sixteen miles away. I was 
the brother of a prominent citizen, and was 
just up from Kentucky on a visit. I won’t 
go into further detail about that; my 
whole game was to make myself com- 
panionable and agreeable for half an hour 
or so. And at last I’d mention the circus. 
Then I’d get him to propose that we walk 
over and look at the tents while the parade 
was away. Near our little side-show tent 
we'd meet Harris. Let’s make it dialogue 
for a little way: 


HARRIS: Gentlemen, do you live in 
this town? 

I: No sir, I don’t; I’m over from 
Monmouth, visiting; but this gentle- 
man is one of the prominent citizens. 

Harris: Then you are the man I 
am looking for. We were giving away 
free tickets to prominent citizens by 
way of advertising both the circus and 
certain other attractions which I de- 
sire to show you. 

I (incredulous): You don’t mean to 
say that you’re letting us have those 
tickets free? Seems like a funny 
proposition to get anything without 
strings on it in this world, especially 
around a circus. 

Harris: Yes, sir, absolutely free. 
Not only that, but every holder of one 
of these complimentary tickets gets a 
drawing in a prize lottery which is now 
going on inside. 

I (shocked): You don’t mean a gam- 
bling game! 

HARRIS: Oh, no indeed! It is a 
fair and legitimate business proposi- 
tion, without a shadow of gambling— 
but kindly step inside and let me ex- 
plain to you. 

I (to the sucker): Shall we go in? 

Mr. SucKER: Oh, it won’t hurt to 
see what he has. 

I: No, I suppose not; but I’ve 
heard that they gamble around the 
circuses. I’m a Hard-Shell Baptist, 
myself, and I don’t believein gambling. 


Now, inside the tent the only thing in 
sight is a show-case with a lot of prize arti- 
cles _displayed—watches, knives, cheap 
jewelry, a two-dollar bill, a ten-dollar bill, 
and one big roll of paper money. On each 
article there is a numbered tag; and 
Harris takes up from the case a bunch of 
envelopes. 


Harris: Now, gentlemen, let me 
explain for a moment a proposition 
that must seem mysterious to you. I 
am following this circus as the best 
method of introducing Rising Sun 
Sterling Silver [a short spiel about the 
merits of this new silverware]. I am 
taking a rather novel method. Our 
best customers, since we do mail busi- 
ness strictly, come from the prairie 
districts. Therefore, it pays us to ad- 
vertise in this manner, and it will pay 
you to help us. Understand, I am not 
proposing an agency. All we want to 
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Dutch 


water. Try one. 


opposites is perfect. 
enough bitter tang. 
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100,000 Bein 
Horse Power MONTANA Dereloned 
Openings for Candy, Biscuit, Breakfast Food 
and Soap Factories, Knitting Works, Tannery, 
Cold Storage, Lime Kilns, Nursery, Wholesale 
Hardware. Address 
BOARD OF COMMERCE, Great Falls, Mont. 


MEMORY THE BASIS 
OF ALL KNOWLEDGE 


—— as Ea wees | LE 


—_ 
RS) 7 Success 


You are no greater intellectually 
“than your memory. Easy, increases 
income ; gives ready memory for faces 
TO REMEMBER” names, business, studies, conversation; 
Write today develops will, public speaking. 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 932 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 


é, BASEBALL 


a, UNIFORMS 


Made up Right at Right Prices 


Got out ON TIME, Order from Mfrs. and 
save money. Free Catalog and Samples. 


WESTERN UNIFORM CO. 
Leading Uniform Mfrs. 220 Clark St., CHICAGO 


supremacy in educational stand- 

ards, as proved by World’s 

Fair Awards,—coupled with 
Canadian thoroughness — makes this College absolutely different 
from many Correspondence schools. If interested in Commercial, 
Engineering, Academic, or any subject, write for free booklet. 


Canadian Correspondence College, Dept. S, Toronto, Can. 
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Winslow’s 
Roller Skates 
are unusually well 
adjustedand finely a 

finished—they are 

mechanically per- T 
fect. Smooth run- 
ning and durable, 


HE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 


For more than 50 years the standard skate has been the 


Winslow. 


All styles and prices. 


Ice or Roller Skates. 


Send for a Sample Package of 
My New Chocolates i] 


A real sweetmeat treat. A candy withouta rival 
for daintiness and richness of flavor. My Dutch 
Bitter Sweets made from my original Dutch rec- 
ipe as you like them. None can ever hope to 
equal them for I alone have the recipe, the skill, 
the facilities. Yet, Iask no more than others, — 


Open a package. Their looks alone make your mouth ~ 
Bite into it slowly. Once upon your ~ 
tongue the deep bitter chocolate sinks into the sweet — 
creamy centers. Thesweet absorbs the bitter, then the bitter — 
absorbs the sweet. The blending of these two confection — 
Just enough rich sweetness, Just 


Special Offer—Dutch Poster 


Your candy dealer has them in 4oc, 5oc, 60c, 8oc or $1.00 size 
If not, send to me and I will also send you 
= one of my unique thirty-six inch Dutch Posters. A ~ 

AS typical Dutch scene—in seven bright colors, suitable — 
for den or nursery. 


Or send me ten cents today, to cover cost of packing and post- a, 
age, and you will receive by return mail a dainty sample — 
acsimile box of my Dutch Bitter Sweets. 


When you write, address me ow A 


Johnston, pep. s, Milwaukee 


(Established 1847) 


It is made by the most skilled workmen, from 
the finest materials, in the largest skate plant in the world. 
Please send for our new illustrated 
» catalogues. They are free. Kindly 
state whether you are interested in 
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Wisconsin © 


STRONG ARMS! 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
10 cents in stamps or coin. 
Send for my booklet containing 20 illustrated 
exercises for developing and beautifying SHOUL- 
DERS, ARMS and HANDS. Without apparatus. 
Regular price 25c. 


Prof. ANTHONY BARKER 
School of Physical Culture 


15 Barker Building, 110 W. 42d St., NewYork 


To prove t 
BLIZZARD 
EVERGR 
@ will growin all parts of th 
f we offer to send 6 Fin 


A will bring the trees and our catalog 
Sale many colored photo plates of our choice 
Belt Fruits. Write today. 


The Gardner Nursery Co., Box 21, O 


It employs no shading, no positions, no hundreds of brai 
ing rulesand exceptions, no thousands of wordsignsto bi 
orized. Enroll with one of the highest grade stenog 
training schools-in the United States. No failures. Text 
on approval. Write for free booklet No. 2. 


The PERNIN SHORTHAND INSTITUTE, Det 


It is the simplest, most legible and rapid shorthand in ex: f | 


SHORT STORIES — 1c. to 5c. a w 

sell stories, plays, and book Manuse 
on commission; we criticize and revi 
and tell you where to sell them. 
Writing and Journalism taught by mail. 
Send for free booklet, ‘‘Writing for Profit”; 


tellshow. The National Press Association, 
67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. | 


Winslow’s 
Ice Skates — 
are noted for their 
high grade mate- 
rial and super 
workmanshi 
reliabl g a 
“speedy.’ A ta 
skaters will have 

nonebut Winslo : 


The Samuel Winslow Skate Mfg. Co., Worcester,Mass.,U.S.A. 4 ae 
84-86 Chambers St., NewYork 8 Long Lane, E.C., London 
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| do is to interest stable citizens like 
yourselves. I simply ask that you 
take away with you a few of those cir- 
culars to distribute among your 
friends. That inducement makes it 
worth our while to pay your admis- 
sion and to give you a drawing in this 
lottery. (To me): Will you draw one 
of these envelopes, sir? Each con- 
tains a number to correspond with one 
of the prize articles in the case. 

I (still a skeptic): You’re sure this 
ain’t a gambling game? 

Harris: Not at all, sir. You put 
up nothing. 

I (to Mr. Sucker): Well, this looks 
too good to be true, but I’ll try it. 


I draw from the envelope. Out comes 
number 18. Harris looks into the showcase. 


Harris: I congratulate you, sir. 
Prize number 18 is two dollars. 


Our new 9-story 
A building in the 
*\ heart of Chicago 
_.) is thelatest proof 
of our ability to 
give men—no 
matter where they live— 
better clothes for less money. 


Have Your Clothes Made to Order 


shall show an equivalent sum of money 
to prove that he is a responsible citi- 
zen. In the case of your drawing, it 
is ridiculous to suppose that you 
haven’t the small sum of two dollars. 
But it is our rule, made to cover the 
larger prizes. 

I: You want to know if I have two 
dollars? Certainly. Here it is. 

Harris (handing over the money): 


I: Well, that’s just like finding it. : “apie peek re 
The Great Wester System isthe logical, modern Harris: There is only one thing oa Style, Gun Metal 
method that insures the precise kind of fit, style more before I hand you the money. er anar rr sued e426 
and individuality desired by each customer. We have to insist that any man who a ere. ‘ i: Ow” 
Unlimited choice of the latest styles in woolens receives a cash prize from this drawing ARE UNION MADE : Wop D SLL ORDN ARN 2 


and the most skillful workmanship in the world. 
We produce garments of the latest style and finest 
quality, with the exclusive features of high-class 
tailoring and without the usual high-price sting. 
In every range we are in a position to quote 
uniformly moderate prices — 


Ao anaes ON a By By 


A personal inspection of the Crawford factories and an 
explanation of all the details could not give you more 
“inside” facts about Crawfords than I propose doing in this 
and the following Crawford advertisements by telling you 
why Crawford Shoes are good shoes! 

Let’s begin at the bottom of it all—the sole. Most soles 
look alike when new, but here is an actual photograph of two 
$4.00 shoes that have been worn. One is an ordinary sole a 

soft, spongy and porous. It has worn ragged and uneven, an 
aba pr pornny Mra epee would soon break through. The other is a Crawford. All 
them to your friends. Now, sir (to Crawford soles are cut from the firm, closely fibred bark-tanned and most 
Mr. Sucker), will you kindly draw. ; expensive ‘“‘ bends” of hardy steer hides—they will wear to paper thinness. 
Prove to yourself the value of Crawford ‘“‘bend’’ soles, feathered insoles, 


Suits and Overcoats, $18 to $40 
If there is any risk, we take it. Every garment 
must thoroughly please the man it is made for. 
Look for the “Sign of Good Clothes.” There 
is an experienced dealer in every town who 
shows our samples and takes correct measures. 
The name of local dealer will be sent together 


with new style plates upon request. The sucker is all for drawing by this ; “stay-up’’ box toes, Chrome tanning, patented ‘‘ Tredstrates,’’ Hug-tite Oxfords, 
time; he has his first taste of his own : and other Crawford improvements, by wearing Crawford 
GREAT WESTERN TAILORING CO. greed He draws. And he gets number 11 Shoes. Interesting style book free. QE 
Great Western Building, Chicago, U.S.A. Pigise tramenibert nat number, aaahow ; CHAS. gnats CIEE Makers, ae: ste ? ee - Presisera, 
. 5 . . 27 4 SALE cent MnErY, rawsOre Z0es 
: it looks written out. It is important. Bee ie en 
Zz 5 ¢ 
i : 23d Street and 4th Avenue Io and 12 Broadway 141 West 125th Street 
e™ the motorcycle Supreme HARRIS (looking into the showcase) a Nassau Riese 1363 Broadway toor Broadway, Brooklyn 


By the Lord Harry; you are in luck. 
Well, well! You have drawn the capi- 
tal prize—four hundred dollars! 

I: Do you mean to tell me that you 
are going to give this gentleman four 
hundred dollars for nothing? Ridic- 
ulous! 

Harris: Well, he has drawn the 
capital prize. We have to make good. 
We can’t afford to hurt our reputa- 


137 Fulton Street 103 West 42d Street 433 Fulton St., Brooklyn 


“I MADE $12 bay 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 


jeed—5 to 60 miles an hour, Fast enough for the most 
ing; slow enough for the most cautious. Governed and 
‘controlled entirely with the handle grips— mechanism con- 


Going to Build? 


Neponset Waterproof and Air Tight Building Paper on 


wcealed and protected. Easily mastered bya novice. Practical tion by doing otherwise. I only ask walls beneath clapboards or shingles means a Sealy Having From sworn statement of H. S. CUNNINGHAM. 
for pleasure or business. Can outdistance fastest automobiles 7 = of one-third in heating cost. It makes rooms comfortable an 
‘and all rival motor cycles. Takes any mountainous road at that this gentleman show me four hun healthy, and free from draughts and dampness. 


slow or high speed. The Thor, withoutany repairs, was the 


dred dollars to prove his financial 
one of the 9 contestants to complete the 1116 mile 


standing. That is our rule. 


Neponset Black Waterproof 


are coining money— 


country endurance test of Chicago Motor Cycle Club, = ee eR 
MG see I: But you haven’t four hundred Building Paper Saeeec Sead. sous 
- Agents Wanted in Every City and Town. dollars on you? A ,,5¢€ that it is used on your house. Write for booklet, Phorhar nee 
ee Motor 2 te Sp pores 20,000 wher Mr. SUCKER: No, but I can get it Comfortable Homes,’ it tells the story you ought to know. eee as We oe 
: i i iti : f th NK, A bungalow, garage, barn, or any kind ofa building, froma you how to make $3 to 
Catalogue with our liberal proposition free. Bae ms k 1 if * are oong eea JL ssiy nase eng pom fel epee $10 a vay. NOUrErt 
‘AURORA AUTOMATIC MACHINERY CO., ARRIS: ery weul, lf you Can go to apply, that will prove durable and attractive— will not leak. ‘0 wor! : 
| Dept. A, Aurora, Illinois, U. S.A the bank and bring back four hundred 2 Hey nes th rae elo Bosingwa abe oo ee BE: 
} 5 : » U.S.A. F; n. i: s 
| - dollars before we close, all right. But P “kh ooh oben oe 
I must see your money as a guarantee. arol ooring , : 
; b) } iti has stood the test of time. Our booklet ‘‘Paroid Proofs”’ will 
one Y It’s a business proposition, gentlemen. tell you why itis the best. Write for it and free sample. NTER 
| ee E I: Now let’s have this thing straight. F. W. BIRD & SON, 232 Mill Street, E. Walpole, Mass. WINTER CHICKS 


‘make a specialty of fine Die Stamped Personal Stationery. My If we get four hundred dollars and 
: 


\w system enables me to furnish this high-grade Stationery “ ‘ ; S Our Improved Method of 
" one-third the price others ask. Hundreds of customers ex- bring it here, you will pay four hun 


(sp delight at the tow price and high quality. All T ask is a dred dollars to this gentleman? 

order—send me $1 for a sample lot of Letter Paper an * ’ * 
{velopes Die Stamped with your Monogram or Initial—I guar- Harris: That’s what I said. 
tee not only to please and surprise you, but that you could not 


bring bigmoney inthespring, 
when everybody wants broil- 
ersand fryers. Queen Incuba- 
tors and Brooders hatch and 
raise Winter Chicks success- 
fully. Five sizes, $8 to $18.50. 
We pay freight. Five year 


plicate the value elsewhere. If you don’t care to order a sample Then I draw the sucker outside. And A - guaranty. 90 Days’ Free 
» write me anyhow; let me send my samples. I also make as we talk it over and he asks my opinion, old or new, for rugs or otherwise, with Trial. Write today for Free 
iness and professional stationery, visiting cards, etc, ? Catalog. Queen Incubator 


Co., Box 77, Lincoln, Neb. 


/RED H. McCLURE, Box AA 462, Detroit, Mich. 


YOU HAVE ONE DOLLAR 


or five, start a Savings Account 
by mail. We pay 5% interest com- 


I get gradually enthusiastic. That is the G R I P P | N 9 S 
strength of my spiel. I have begun asa! FR. 
doubter, and I have come to believe. And | age) ——a Bloor Crecle: Filler 
I’ve swept him on with me. Mind you, Bey pe aap ce 
that part of it isn’t always easy. Some- pee $35 ; 

: pounded quarterly ($100 | | times I have to give the office [the “‘ office”’ | and simple to apply. A 
Eee Soe bales eee is a con man’s signal] to Hazleton, so that SAMPLE showing how 


! 5 t s hile they last), and de- 
jeu Dlan in operation over 18 years. $2,000,000 he may come up and help. But nine Welter Remedies ag aera i : 
Of Goren Bes aS Security, as required by laws | | suckers out of ten are soft at that point. Write now. Pvidinencohiebeas 


of Georgia— Double your interest income—at least i 
ask how we do it for you. Write now. So we go up to the bank and get the four | | Ms \ \\ GRIPPIN MFG. Co. ——tel SUPERIOR MFG.CO. 
Georgia State Savings Association, hundred. Returning to the tent we flash : VM) pept.4 Newark, N.Y. 275 Second Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Severin, Ga’ | | it on Harris. DOES CHRIST SAY: Go to Church (47228; 


The most up-to-date and complete 
lighting system on the market. Beau- 
tiful fixtures for the home. Attract- 
ive high candle power inverted arcs 
for stores, halls, etc. The best prop- 
osition going for hustling agents. 


a 


Stamp Album with 538 Genuine Stamps, incl. Rho- 


= , desia, Co o (tiger), China (dragon), Tasma- 
“he Sanitar Pi e Endorsed by HARRIS: Sorry, gentlemen, but By REV. FELIX J. O'NEILL 5 deserving nia Uandoeane), Jamaica (waterfalls), etc., only 10c. 
Y F1pe Physicians ) : Just widespread publicity.”” Rev. John Talbot Smith, LL.D. 2 cts. 100 diff. Japan, India, N. Zld., etc., 5c. Agts. wtd. 
)estFrench Briar. Hard Rubber, Removable WO you ll have to draw over eet ue each by the 100 net. Sample copy 6 cts. stamps. 50%. Big Herein list, coupons, etc., all Free! We 
a. The mostscientiic and healthful pipe JM ey ABATE after you ay pce man eer Church Publications, Box 42, Stafford Springs, Conn. Buy Stamps. C.E.Hussman Stamp Co.,8t.Louis,Mo. 

rer made. Cannot become £ d n the capita prize a 

| nk like ordinary pipes. No FOR SALIVA an we Pp ‘ 
/tsmoke, or slugs drawn into | | 7] AND NICO- means a new drawing. Make More Mone 
| outh. No biting the tongue. | TINE. EASILY y 


I: See here; is this a skin game? 
What do you mean? 

Harris (indignant): And what do 
you mean? This is straight! 

I: Well, here’s the money—show 


| obacco is always dry, no res. ne 
lueleft. Price $1 postpaid. \\ CLEANED. 
oney back ifnotsatisfactory. “— ~~.” $1.00 Postpaid 


'_IP A DOLLAR BILL INTO AN ENVELOPE NOW. 
ANITARY PIPE CO., 134 Cutler Bldg., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Increase your personal earnings or those of your business by 
learning the modern method of business promotion. If you 
are handicapped by the small salary of a narrow, crowded line 
of work, prepare for one of the varied well-paid positions in 
the great profession of advertising. If you'are a business man 
and want to increase the volume and profits of your business 


Buy TOBACCO DIRECT From him the money. : L A d fi ° 
rey es ee Harris: I see the money, all right. earn vertising 
of a pure, per- ; ; 
fectly blended, Bi cdeadiehalscin Ba oe :: But now this gentleman must draw We provide expert, practical instruction in writing, Pinning and 
. ; managing retail, mail-order, trade-paper or ask-the-dealer advertis- 
French’s Mixture heterepd ptierbeg ageam. ing, agency work and soliciting. To prove the superiority of our 
pleases instantly, and satisfies continuously. Fra- Harris spreads the envelopes on the instruction we offer the mail course on 


grant, rich, mellow and never bites tongue. Not 
sold by dealers, but direct to smokers in 
perfectcondition. Send 10csilver orstamps 
for Large Sample Pouch and Booklet. 


French Tobacco Co., Dept. N, Statesville, N. C. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 

or an evening FREE in New York. Write for partic- 
ulars. National advertisers should ask for Business 
Analysis Blank for planning campaigns. 


GEORGE FRANK LORD, Inc., 333-H, 4th Ave., New York 


showcase. At that moment he turns away 
to tie his shoelace. I run slyly over the 
envelopes; and sticking out of one of them 
is a little card upon which, as plain as day, 
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Simonds Saws 


cut clean and close and quick. With- 


out waste of lumber. Work their way 
through the toughest wood without stick- 
ing. They never chew or tear the wood. 
Seldom need setting or filing— Because 
the blades are of even, tough-tempered, 
edge-holding steel—Simonds steel. 

At most dealers—if yours has not got them 

write for ‘Simonds Guide’ matled free. 

SIMONDS MFG. COMPANY 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Portland 
New York 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


San Francisco 
Seattle 


The Ball 
Sticks 


m All Goldsmith 
Fielder’s Gloves 
and Mitts are 
made of specially 

tanned, flexible 

leather with pad- 
ding so arranged as 
to produce a Natural 

Deep Pocket which 

holds the ball. 

Goldsmith Official League 

Ball No, 97 is made according 

to Nationaland American League 

Specifications, Is guaranteed to 

last a full game of nine innings. 

Most of them give even greater 

service—Each $1.25, 


Base Balls - - 5 cents to $1.25 


Base Ball Uniforms $1.75 to 15.00 
First Baseman’s Mitts 1.00 to 4.00 
Fielder’s Gloves - -25 to 3.50 
Catcher’s Mitts - - .25 to 7.00 
Base Ball Bats - - .10 to 1.25 


FREE—Five score cards for name of dealer in your 
city handling Base Ball Supplies. If he cannot supply yeu 
with the Goldsmith Guaranteed kind, write us and we will 

send you our Base Ball Catalogue and supply you direct, 
delivered prepaid (excepts Bats) on receipt of price. Our Guar- 
antee Means —if any defect appears, the article will be replaced 
free of charge. Write P. GOLDSMITH’S SONS, Mfrs., 207-211 W. 
Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Olio. 


Known by this mark 


A 172-page book that tells vividly, 


clearly, shecifically, how to write every 


type of a winning business letter. How to use words that 
mold men's minds, change their opinions, open their 
pocket books—and bring back actual orders by mail—how 
to express your everyday ideas whether in writing or 
speech in that crisp, clear-cut magnetic English that com- 
mands attention and inspires respect. 

Tq Takes the actual, everyday correspond- 
ence you receive and shows you specif- 
ically how to answer it. Reproduces 
the actual letters, circulars, and follow- 
ups, that have sold goods, collected 
accounts, increased trade and prestige. 


No long winded “‘ grammar 


talks”? — but 172 pages of 
hints and ideas you can use in dictating 
tomorrowmorning’scorrespondence. If 
slips of speech are habitual with you. If 
your letters are dry, formal and poorly 
.| worded. If they lack the snap,—the tone 
“4 of words that wz, get a copy of this book 
atonceand tighten your graspon the Eng- 
={ lish language. The book is well printed 

= = —— on book laid paper, size 5x75g inches, 
substantially bound in vellum with attractive die-stamped cover. 


The way to get a copy of this book absolutely free, 
FREE is through SYSTEM, which stands pre-eminent the 
magazine of business. 260 to 356 pages in every issue 

of SYSTEM and you cannot afford to miss a single page. 
Simply send $2 in any convenient form. The book will go for- 
ward immediately, all transportation charges fully prepaid; and 


your name will be placed on SYSTEM’S subscription list for a full 
year — twelve complete issues. 


SYSTEM, Dept.26, 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
EN aaa Vs en eal tes aero 


PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps. 


R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 


oa 
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we can see the ends of two parallel marks 
—the stems of a figure eleven! 

I wink at the sucker; he winks back. I 
mark that envelope by denting it with 
my thumb-nail. At that moment Harris 
straightens up and resumes his spiel. 


Harris: Well, sir, do you wish to 
draw? If you do, put down your 
money against mine on the counter 
here. 

I: His money against yours? 

Harris: Yes, sir. Your four hun- 
dred there against that four hundred 
in the case. That was what we said, 
wasn’t it? 

I: And the capital prize number 
is still 11? 

Harris: Yes. 
always 11. 


Down goes the money. Now stop and 
consider this thing a moment. We began 
with a straight prize drawing —something 
for nothing. There was not a shade of 
gambling in it. At this second, it is turned 
into a gambling game—with perfectly fool- 
ish odds. He is betting even that he can 
pick one envelope from twenty—and the 
odds should be twenty to one. But the 
sucker has seen that prize envelope, and I 
have marked it for him—it looks like a 
cinch. The consideration that he is now 
gambling, and stands to lose his money if 
he picks wrong, doesn’t enter his mind. 
All he sees is the four hundred dollars of 
Harris’ money, which will be his the mo- 
ment he puts his finger on that marked 
envelope. One minute’s sensible consid- 
eration would dissipate the whole thing. 
He doesn’t get that minute. 

They lay out the rolls side by side on the 
showcase. The sucker draws from the pile 
the envelope which I have marked with 
my thumb-nail, and takes out the card. 

He has drawn 44, which calls for a silver 
spoon. The marks which he took for the 
stems of two 1’s were the stems of two 4’s! 

I put up a fierce roar; then I grow 
regretful. I begin to think of myself and 
my position at home. I would have given 
a thousand dollars rather than have such a 
thing happen. Heavens, if my wife should 
hear of it! I suggest seeing the manage- 
ment about it; in that way I lead the 
sucker outside of the tent. Along comes 
Hazleton, with his respectable and kindly 
air. I recognize him as Mr. Baker, a State 
banking commissioner, and an old friend 
of my brother’s. We tell him what has 
happened. He is shocked and pained to 
think that I have done such a thing. It 
amounts to nothing else than gambling. 
After Baker has read me a lecture, he tells 
the sucker that such things come under his 
jurisdiction. He will put his detectives on 
the case at once and force the swindling 
hounds to give back the money. And, as 
for me, he considers it only right that I 
share the loss with Mr. Sucker. I cheer- 
fully agree to do that, give the sucker my 
name and address (both phony, of course) 
and promise to send two hundred dollars 
as soon as I get home. 

This is just a typical case; of course, 
there were many variations to suit the man. 

The mob with that circus always remem- 
bered one trick I turned that summer. A 
fresh old farmer, who thought he was wise, 
wandered into the grounds one afternoon. 
He looked over the shell games, the cloth 
and the roll-out, and pronounced them a 
bunk. He went to the town authorities 
about it and got the laugh—our fixer had 
sewed up everything. Hereturned to roar 
at the manager of the circus. At this point 
I wandered up. 

“Excuse me,” I said to the manager, 
who caught his cue as soon as I gave him 
the office, ‘can you tell me where I can 
get tickets in advance for the performance 
tonight? I promised to take my wife and 
her sister-in-law and the children, and I 
don’t want to be fighting and carousing 
around the ticket wagon with them along, 
especially as I hear that this circus of yours 
is a little tough.” 

“You're right this circus is tough!” 
came in the fly old granger. 

“Then maybe I’d better not take my 
women folks,’’ I said. 

The manager cut in and persuaded me 
that it was all right. He.offered to bring 
me the tickets himself. I thanked him and 
he went to get them. So I was left alone 
to get acquainted with my man. Before 
he got away from the grounds we had 
lifted from him one hundred and seventy 
dollars, all the money he had on his person, 
at big joint. I didn’t even call Hazleton to 


The capital prize is 


help me square it with him. 


$IOO0 


and treasured for years. 


This is a small reproduction of our 
present souvenir— but it gives no idea 
of the beauty of coloring or expression. 
You can no doubt see a full size sou- 
venir in the store of the best shoe 
dealer in yourtown. If you would like 
one of your own, send 25c in stamps 
or currency to our St. Louis house, 


Open to Everybody 


t 

eee New Year we present to our friends and customers a beautiful 
lithographed souvenir. It is looked forward to by 40,000 prosperous | 

shoe dealers, many of whom have saved a complete collection. 
Our aim is to secure something new and original that will be preserved 


it is sent with our compliments. : 

Heretofore we have depended upon the leading lithographers for de- 
signs, but in order to obtain a picture out of the ordinary, we now open a 
contest to the world and offer the following prizes: 


$350.00 for the best original design. a 

$250.00 for the second best original design. . 

$400.00 (or $50.00 each) for the eight next 
best and most original designs. 


All sketches must be submitted at our. office, :2th and Washingtor 
Avenue, St. Louis, U. S. A., on or before June 1, 1909. : 


Hamilton, Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis and Boston, U.S.A. 


in Cash Prizes 


It bears no 


advertising except a card to show that — 


They must be shaped to reproduce a 20 x 30 
inch colored lithograph and may be oil, water color 
or crayon. i 

The Awarding Committee will be chosen from | 
members of our own Company and the selection of — 
a design will be made by them entirely on merit and 
originality and with the view of getting the pictur. 
that will be most appreciated by those who receive it. 

Awards will be made June 11, 1909. 


_ Donot hesitate to compete because youare not an 
artist of renown, as the name will not be considered 
All sketches receiving prizes will become our | 
property; all others will be returned if contestant so 
requests and sends amount of return express charge. | | 
We are known the world over as the manufac- | 
turers of the celebrated American Lady and Amer. 
ican Gentleman Shoes and as the shoe makers whe 


Keep the Quality Up 


25 

4 and 50 
- ) cents at 

: j dealers or 
: direct if 
he is out. 


port should come. 


Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder. 


out of corns and bunions, 
discovery of the age. 
or new shoes feel easy. 


By mail for 25c. in stamps. 
stitute. 


Olmsted, Le Roy, N.Y. 


Big money maker. 


AGENTS ,, 


selling non-alcoholic flavors. 
25c tube equals pint. Perm 


& 


SX Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
SS Our patent oven thermometer makes baking 
ee easy. 


= Nature has made the masculine 
leg flat on its inner front surface. 
From this point all stocking sup- 


PARIS is che only garter shaped 
and fitted in harmony with na- 
ture’s plan. Guaranteed to satisfy. 


A. Stein&Co., 159 Center Ave., Chicago 


SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES 


It relieves painful, 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting 
It’s the greatest comfort 
Allen’s Foot-Ease makes tight 
It is a certain relief for 
sweating, callous, swollen, tired, aching feet. 
it to-day. Sold by all Druggists and Shoe Stores. 
Dowt accept any sub- 
For FREE trial package, address Allen S. 


WANTED —REAL LIVE SALESMEN 
For an extensively advertised popular priced easy 
selling Fountain Pen proposition —The Laughlin. 
Write for particulars today. 
Sales Dept., Laughlin Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


( EARN EXCELLENT pay ( 


. nent business. Terms free. CH. Stuart & Co. ,6Stuart Bldg. ,Newark,N.Y. 


We have more than 100,000 satisfied. customers in more than 17,000 cities, villages w 
and towns in the United States who have each saved from §5 to $40 by buying a 
Kalamazoo stove or range on 


sane 


cei 
es “ 


f 
° 

Window Seat Che 
This chest is a beautiful dull-red natural finish, heavily bou 
wide copper bands, and old-fashion flat-headed copper 
is the highest perfection of ornament and utility ever a’ 
artistic household furniture. A tasteful, elegant treasure, 
certain protection for furs and woolens against dust, m 
dampness. Precisely the proper thing as a wedding or 
gift. We prepay freight from factory to home, returni 
and paying return freight if unsatisfactory. Send for 
different styles and prices, Sold DIRECT from factory. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 66, State 


can come 
next the 
wearer 


e f ‘ 
Army Auction Barge 
1, Tents - $1,90up|Old Pistols - 
“Shoes - 
at? Army Saddles - 
‘« Bridles - 
Leggins, pr. . 
U.S. SPRINGFIELD B-L RIFLES 
“ey Blank or Ball Cartridge, 35 cents box of 20, 

» 1907 MILITARY CATALOGUE 260 large | 
thousands of beautiful illustrations—with 1909 
ment, wholesale and retail prices. > 
(stamps). 15 ACRES GOV’T AUCTION GO 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 501 Broadway, NEW 


Try 


Address, 


Boyd Syllabic System — written with only nine characters. 
“‘positions’’—no ‘* ruled lines’’—no ‘‘shading’’—no ‘*¥ 
signs’’—no ‘“‘ cold notes.’’ Speedy, practical system that 
learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare timt 
full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago Correspon 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, 


360 DAYS’ APPROVAL 


direct from our factory at actual factory prices. No stove or range has a higher 
reputation or gives better satisfaction. Yourunnorisk. You save all 
dealers’ profits. We pay the freighit. 

Send a Postal for Catalogue 


For Coal or Wood Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue No. 152, 
For Gas Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue No. 308. 


. 


Examine FREE the 


indispensable New PARSONS 


The foremost of money-savers in 
telling one what not to do. 


The Famous 


ei Standard PARSONS’ 
Laws of Business 


The invaluable companion of every one zz business, 
very one who does business, every one needing 
nowledge about business; every one who holds 
roperty or wishes to hold it; that is, all the world. 


Over 220,000 Sold 
of former editions. 
Whether or not you 
have one, You cannot 
afford not to own The 
New Greatly Enriched 


1909 Edition. 


With up-to-date chapters 
on Employers’ Liability; 
Powers and Liabilities of 
Stockholders, Offigers and 
Directors of Corporations; 
Food and Drug Law; New 
Trade- Mark Law, Bailment, 
etc. Also a Full Glossary 
of Law Terms, 


It treats also of rights and duties 
under Contracts, Sales, Notes, 
Agency, Agreement, Considera- 
tion, Limitations, Leases, Part- 
nership, Executors, Interest, Insur- 
ance, Collections, Bonds, Receipts, 
Patents, Deeds, Mortgages, Liens, 


SINESSs 


9x614 in. 909 pp. 
( Law Canvas Binding Assignments, Minors, 


‘omen, Arbitration, Guardians, Wills and much besides. 

-p-to-Date—The book contains also abstracts of All State 
|@WS relating to Collection of Debts, Interest, Usury, Deeds, 
dlidays, Days of Grace, Limitations, Liens, etc. Likewise 
arly 300 Approved Forms for Contracts of all kinds, 
isignments, Guaranty, Powers of Attorney, Wills, etc. Sent by 
epaid express, on examination for ten days. If what we claim 
nit $3.50 in payment; if not wanted, notify us and we will send 
| amps for return, Mention THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 


Married 


‘heS.S.Scranton Co., Hartford, Conn. 


LANGUAGE 


ENGLISH GERMAN FREN 
k ITALIAN SPANISH eh 


CORTINAPHONE 


“The Original Phonographic Method” 
| Awarded Medals — Chicago 1893, Buffalo 1901 


There is no easier nor more delightful task than 
to learn to speak a language, when the natural 
method is employed. 
By the Cortinaphone Method you read the words 
and phrases and at the same time hear them spoken 
as they would be by a native of the language you 
are learning. This time-saving and vastly supe- 
ior instruction is supplied you at a small fraction 
of the cost of personal tuition. .We supply you 
ith everything. You can learn to speak any 
la ge fluently with its help. It gives you the 
-kind of instruction worth while, it is always 
ady, and it starts or stops at your convenience. 


Records furnished in all languages. 


- ADVANTAGES OF OUR METHOD 

1. Inexpensive 2. Convenient 3. Practical 
‘a Write us at once for our free booklet, telling 
about the courses and our easy method of pay- 
ing for them. 


Cortina Academy of Languages, Established 1882 
202, 44 W. 34th St., New York 


(New $1 Offer—“Keith’s” 


for six months and a 
copy of my new book, 


mm .| 100 PLANS 


Bungalows, Cottages 
$400. to $3,000. 


Keith's monthly magazine 
is the recognized authority 
on planning and Decorating 
Homes. $1.50 year. News- 
stands 15c. copy. Each 60- 
page issue gives several de- 
No. 29—$3000. signs by leading architects. 
My other books for home-builders are: 

(00 designs for Attractive Homes, $2,500 to $6,000. . . 

00 designs for Cement and English Half Timber. . . 
92-page book — Practical House Decoration. . ... 

22 Beautiful Interior Views of Halls, Living Rooms, etc. 

'y one of these books and ‘‘Keith’s’’ oneyear. . . 2.00 
= MAX L. KEITH, 458 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE SAXONIA 


lights same as any lamp and 
E= produces gas off the top of the 
wick, a fine white light. 
Burns 1-3 oil of ordinary lamp; gives 
three times light. 1-5 cost of gas, 1-10 
cost of electricity. |Pays for itself. 
Imported chimneyand mantle of extra 
strength with burner complete for $3, 
express paid. Money refunded if 
not as represented. Booklet free. 
Agents Wanted. - 
U.S, A.Lighting Co. 
259 Main St., Springfield, Maas. 
Refer to Banks of the city, 
Bradstreet, or Dun 


STANDARDSIAI 
JNCLE SAM WANTS YOU 


and thousands of others to work for 
him. Common school education sufficient. 
40,000 appointments yearly in Railway 
Mail, Postal, Customs, Internal Revenue, 
and other branches of U. S. service, 
Philippines and Panama. Full particu- 
lars free concerning positions, salaries, 
examinations (held soon in every State), 
sample examination questions, etc. 


r 


National Correspondence Institute 
19-40 Second National Bank Building 
a Washington, D. C. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


LLOYD’S, OF 
LONDON 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


seem to be any particular reason for this 
obsession on his part, but he just had 
that kind of a hunch. When an English- 
man gets a hunch he goes to Lloyd’s. The 
first thing this young gentleman knew, he 
found himself married, so his course of ac- 
tion was perfectly clear to him. He went 
down to interview the underwriters at the 
Royal Exchange, 

“Why, my dear sir,” said they to him, 
“we will lay you what you like that you 
won't have one son or that you will have 
forty; that you will have one daughter or 
that you will have fifty; lay you that you 
will not have triplets, quadruplets, sextu- 
plets, or any other number of progeny that 
you like of a synchronous nature.” 

His feeling that way, and having had 
that hunch all his whole, born life, he said 
he would have to take them once, anyhow, 
on the triplet game. He paid over his 
premium, and went away feeling a little 
easier in his mind. Of course, the chances 
of the birth of triplets in any given family 
are not very large. It is said to be histori- 
cally true, however, there were triplets 
born in this family within two years from 
the date the wager was laid. Lloyd’s 
settled for them. This is one of the unique 
cases of Lloyd’s, but not held of sufficient 
importance to entitle it to chronicle in 
the Chamber of Horrors. When Barnum 
brought Jumbo to this country that great 
elephant carried a backload of insurance, 
not only on his life, but on his career as an 
attraction. Lloyd’s had insured him to 
attract more than twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars of extra business to the show each year. 

The perils of war are such as to:lead 
most insurance companies of this country 
to require readjustment of their policies. 
Thus, if you wish to go into the business 
of war correspondence, your life-insurance 
company will probably require an addi- 
tional premium from you, or, in any case, 
require you to ask consent to engage in the 
more hazardous calling or to visit a more 
hazardous country. Of all the wars which 
have been Lloyd’s grist for their mill 
none has been, perhaps, more prolific than 
the late Boer War. The rumor gained 
credence that the Boer riflemen had a 
nasty habit of hitting things; so the risk 
of going into the South African service 
was one soberly considered; not so soberly, 
however, as to prevent many officers and 
even some enlisted men from making it 
a sporting proposition. Suppose a party 
of officers meet at the Carlton Club, and 
there comes up for discussion the depar- 
ture of this or that regiment, or the record 
of this or that regiment already. in the 
field. One gentleman says: ‘‘How about 
taking a go of one hundred guineas. each 
on B troop of the Highlanders? | They’ve 
been beastly lucky of late. Let us wager 
they’ll not lose more than twenty men in 
the next fortnight.” Such sporting pools 
were sometimes made. Most of the insur- 
ance companies did not care to increase 
their lines, but Lloyd’s would take such a 
company risk, wagering in effect that not 
more than ten men would be killed before 
such and such a date. If more than ten 
were killed those who survived could 
divide the pool—which made it an object 
both to gamble and not to get killed. Life 
wins, death loses. That is the old gamble 
of the ages. Because it exists, insurance 
and faro also exist. 

We do not know the answer to the 
question of the Sphinx; but Lloyd’s, of 
London, would bet the Sphinx itself that it 
is not the Sphinx, that it is all wrong, that 
it is a fine old chap, or that it ought to be 
ashamed of itself. Yet if Lloyd’s, of Lon- 
don, should close its doors tomorrow the 
commerce and the civilization of this 
world would be in a jumble until some 
other Lloyd’s could hastily be devised. 
There would be chaos for a time, until 
once more the old doctrine of insurance, 
which began first to be formulated in the 
old kauffee-house days, could reassert 
itself. The modern world would have to 
be made over again; but, no doubt, the 
Lloyd’s of that day would be willing to lay 
odds that it could make a better world 
than that in which we of today are strug- 
gling. In all of which, your uncle, or other 
distant relative, who, perhaps, once upon a 
time patronized some red-light insurance 
game on the far frontier, would very likely 
agree, 
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Whether you live in a big city with its many stores 
and clothes shops, or whether you live in a very small 
town with its limited tailoring resources, you will be 
interested in our $20 suits made to your special 


Let us make 
you a suit to 
order in the 


: measure for $13.50. erartest 
Tailors You will be interested not alone from the point of Y an cr 
(4) savingso manydollars, but because youwill get the smart- ork otyle 


OF NEW: YORE: I " 
abn ey est New York styles and finest custom tailored clothes. 


Our Suit at $13.50 is a Positive $20 Garment 


Firstly, because it contains fabrics equal in 
quality to any $20 custom tailored suit sold through- 
out the country. Secondly, because the style and 
tailoring thoroughness are up to the $20 standard, 
and Thirdly, because $20 was the price these suits 4 
sold for, when we did our business through agents. “4 

We have done away with agents and are making to 
your order our $20 suit for $13.50. 


We did away with agents because they were a hindrance to our growth. 
They misrepresented things and in some cases went so far as to charge $5 and 
$10 more for a suit than they were supposed to get. Their poor way of handling 
matters forced us to cut them out. We are now selling direct to the consumer at the same 
price at which we had sold the agent. 


This move will not only save our clients many dollars, but we will be 
able to render a service that will make a steady customer with each sale. 
The influence that a pleased patron can create will bring us more trade 
in the long run than we could possibly secure through any other channel. 


We do not employ agents, solicitors or out-of-town representatives of any kind, and 
want to show you why it is greatly to your advantage that we don’t. 


We guarantee to give you the best $20 suit that you 
ever wore for $13.50. We will make it to your special 
measure in the smartest New York Style. We guarantee 
the fit, fabric and finish, and if you are not pleased with 
the suit when we deliver it; if you are not convinced that 
we have saved you 25% to 50%, we don’t want you to 
keep the clothes. Send them back at once. 


Style Book and 50 Samples FREE 


We want you to see, believe and know about the Bell Tailors of § 
New York and their superior clothes values. Send for our big new 
handsome Fashion Magazine and fifty (50) smart samples. They 
contain actual proof of what we’ve promised here. 

Even though you may not be ready to order your suit at once, send for our catalogue 
now to get a line on the proper things for Spring wear. Let us hear from you. Sit right 
down now while you are thinking of it. You have nothing to lose, anda great deal to gain. 


The Bell Tailors of New York 


118-126 Walker Street, New York City 


TRIPLE ACTION IS THE ONLY REAL SAFETY 


You don’t need to worry about it. You don’t need to wonder 
whether the “safety mechanism” is going to work or not. The 


CALLEN TRIPLE ACTION 


& ALLEN : 
- (Trade Mark) 
Wy $9.50 


Nickeled Finish 


The third or safety action is so plainly aie 
a safety action that a blind man can feel —S ea 
it and know it when he feels. It isn’t an \ Sar 
gedodiee mrerhaniony Is the action of the re- \ é 
volver that secures safety—positive, perfect : . 
cotety all the eae it shoots when you bh The Ai m rip q 
it to shoot — quick and hard. When you don’t ¢° yy d-hold ' 
ess ; : § :  giveéssa strofig, fr and-hold. ¥ 
want it to shoot, nothing can discharge it. This (Guy f particularly 16 0 
Thisisthe Safety Principle: Thetripleaction the revolver enthusiast. 32 and 38 | 
takes the hammer out of the danger zone di- cal.,4in. barrel. Blued Finish, $10. 
rectly after firing, thus eliminating alldanger BEAUTIFUL COW-GIRL POSTER 
of accidental discharge. Until you actually illite sent t for 10c. Ie 
pull thetrigger, the hammerat rest is always alee witae ene nied set 8 o f 
against a wall of solid metal—never in line .\.,, eG qf barons rae ie i 
or in any way in contact with the firing pin. abe 1909 ‘Gun Guide aad eats, 


Ifyou cannotget the Safety Police at yourdealer’s which gives many valuable bargains 
we will send it direct to you on receipt of price. in high grade, low price firearms. 


oF 


THE HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO., 15 Chestnut St., NORWICH, CONN. 


anew | YPEWRITERS 
pnt at Sacrifice Prices 


We're starting a most unusual clearance 
sale ofslightly-used typewriters, as service- 
able as new. You'll Save Two-Thirds 
by Buying Now. We've an overstock of 
typewriters sold to us by money-pinched 
owners during the past year. Among them 
are several hundred excellent Smith Pre- 
miers, Remington and Fay-Sholes machines. 
We've rebuilt them and put them in perfect condition. Send for 
catalog and list unprecedented bargains. Machines shipped Steam. Sent on Approval. Bazine 
for approvalto any point in the U. S., also rented anywhere. A ages 

ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY, 803 Baldwin Bldg., Chicago. | T. & S.CO., 204 Franklin Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


$513 CLEAR PROFIT IN 51 DAYS FROM AN INVESTMENT OF $150 


Is the result from the operation of one 
American Box Ball Alley in Sullivan, Ind. 
Why not go into this business yourself? It 
is the most practical and popular bowling 
game in existence. It will make big money in any 
town. These alleys pay from $25.00 to $65.00 each, 
per week. This is no gambling device, but a splendid 
bowling game for amusement and physical exercise. Liber- 
ally patronized by the best people of both sexes. Quickly in- 
Stalled, conveniently portable. No pin boy needed. Receipts 
are nearly all profit. Nearly 5000 sold to date. We sell on pay- 
ments and our catalog is free. 


Write for catalog. AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 


PATENTEES, 1302 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


We want everyone inter- 
ested in Fireless Cooking 
» to send for our Free Book- 
lets onourFireless Cooker 
and Baker. The only 
metal cooker that will 
Roast,Bake, Boil,Stewand 
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Bailey’sRubber Massage 


Makes, Keeps and 
4) er Restores Beauty in 
Wature’s Own Way 


Forsaleby all deal- 
ers, or mailed upon 0c 
receipt of price, 
A Sample Jar of Skin Food 
GIVEN with every Roller 


Baby’s Teeth 


cut without irritation. 
The flat-ended teeth 
expand the gums, 
keeping them soft; the 
ring comforts and 
amuses the child, pre- 
venting convulsions 
and cholera infantum, 


JU Uit st t/alntl 
Mailed for price, 10c. 
s > 

Bailey’s Rubber 

Sewing Finger 
Made to prevent pricking 
and disfiguring the fore- 
finger in sewing or em- 


broidery. Three sizes— 
small, medium and large, 


Mailed, 6c. each. 


Cleans the teeth perfectly and polishes the enamel 
without injury. Never irritates the gums. Can be 
used with any tooth wash or powder. Ideal for 
children’s use. No bristles to come out. No. 1, 
25c.; No. 2,35c. Mailed on receipt of price. 


Bailey’s 
Won’t-Slip 
Crutch Tip 


This tip won’t slip on 
any surface. Made 
in five sizes, internal 


diameter. 
@ in. ; 


upon receipt of price, 
30 cents per pair. 


100 page Catalogue of 
L£verything in Rubber 
Goods, Free. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 


The 
Shoulder 


Brace That 


Braces 


Prove it by 
This Test 


Have someone place their hands on your shoul- 
ders with the thumbs on your shoulder blades and 
ask them to press in. Notice how quickly it 
straightens you up. This little test will show you 
how easily a little pressure properly applied cor- 
rects round shoulders, induces deep breathing, 
strengthens the lungs and heart. The 


Gamble Shoulder Brace 


is made on this same principle —and it is the only brace that is. 
The two cross pieces are made of very light non-rustable steel, 
that simply exert a little pressure on the protruding shoulder 
blades, just as the thumbs do in the above test. 

The Gamble does not bind the body in a straight jacket. It 
is absolutely comfortable and allows perfect freedom of move- 
ment. Yet it will notpermitround shoulders. It is the one brace 
that a boy or girl, man or woman can wear with the greatest ease. 


FREE TRIAL 


Your dealer will sell you a Gamble 
Brace and guarantee satisfaction. He 
will refund the purchase price in full, 
should you care to return the brace 
after wearing it one week. Or, we 
will fill your order direct, under same 
guarantee. 

Prices : formen and women—$1.50. 
For boys and misses—$1.25. Special 
steels for extreme cases, 50c extra. 
In ordering give your snug (not tight) 
chest measure, under arms, over vest. 


The Gamble Shoulder Brace Co. 


1071 Millard Avenue, Chicago. ,, A 
ee en a 


OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


s were made to Civil 
46,712 Appointments Serviceplaces during the 
past year. Good life positions at $840 to $1,500 


per year. Excellent opportunities for young 
people. Thorough instruction by mail. Write for our 
Civil Service Announcement, containing full informa- 
tion about all government examinations and questions 
recently used by the Civil Service Commission. 


Columbian Corresp. College, Washington, D. C. 


SQUAB (><, BOOK FREE 


Mated pair 


billing, or Write for our handsome 1909 
kissing.— FREE BOOK, telling how to 
Eggsto make money breeding squabs. 
squabs We were first, the originators. 
in four Cloth-bound book now 303 pages, 


Low b 114 illustrations. It’s great. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 423 Howard St., Melrose, Mans. 


IRISH BALD WIG 50c, Suge Whisk: 


Paint, Deep Sunburn 15c, Wax Nose 15c, Clay Pipe 5c. 


Entire Outfit $1.00. Send 5c in stamps for catalogue 
and ‘‘ The Art of Making Up.”’ 


THE TRADEMORE CO., Dept. 8, 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


THE BORAX 
HUNTERS 


‘Concluded from Page 15) 


When he could talk he told them how he 
had become lost in the Funeral Mountains 
and had wandered down a cafion to the 
salt marsh. Desperate from thirst he had 
crossed the flat. Three miles is the width 
of the marsh. He had crossed it, throwing 
down his coat ahead of him, crawling upon 
it, passing beyond it, then reaching it while 
he floundered in the viscous mud and 
throwing it on before him again. He had 
done that the day before; it had taken him 
twelve hours. Then he had walked on by 
the wagon-road to Furnace Creek Ranch, 
thirty miles. He did not remember much 
of that walk. He did not know when the 
sand-storm had overtaken him. All he 
was sure of was that he had kept walking, 
walking, always walking, because he did 
not want to die. That is the one instance 
known where a man crossed the salt marsh. 
Others have wandered out into the flat, 
but none ever saw them again. 

Sooner or later the borax prospector 
finds himself at the end of a hot, weary 
journey beside a sun-dried patch of mud. 
Here should have been a water-hole. His 
animals nose the earth, half-frantic. His 
canteen isempty. There is but onething to 
do. He begins a long, slow tramp for life. 

This is a grim struggle with merciless 
elements—hot earth that drags at his feet, 
hot air that cracks his lips to bleeding, and 
a blazing sun—against these things a 
man’s will. 

At the outset he travels with plodding 
feet, and the distance may be forty miles. 
His body leans forward. In his mouth he 
holds several round pebbles. He bends his 
mind to the one purpose, to keep on and on 
in the straight line he has chosen, to keep 
on and on. He is inflexible. 


A Battle With Thirst 


The mirage shows visions of promise it 
never showed before. He turns his head 
from it. Fever of thirst comes over him, 
and brings other visions, close at hand 
beside his path—water, always water. He 
drags his heavy feet straight onward. He 
walks for hours. His skin is hot. He fights 
himself to keep from tearing off his clothes. 
His tongue sticks to the pebbles. He 
touches it with his hand; it is hard and 
dry. His head reels, and he staggers. 

In the desert’s most arid places, even 
among the rocks of the Funeral Moun- 
tains, a ball-cactus grows whose globes are 
rich in moisture. When he can loose his 
mind for a moment from the idea of walk- 
ing forward in a straight line, he looks 
for one of these. He sees one and he cuts 
down into it, hollowing out a cuplike 
depression. When sap has gathered in this 
he sucks it up, then he plods on. 

Water shows, real water, a shallow pool 
at the base of a rock. Heknowsthat spring. 
About its rim are bones of animals that 
drank from it. He averts his head and 

asses. Dizziness returns and he finds 

is feet wandering. Knowledge of thirst’s 
tricks, of this unreasoning desire to walk 
in a circle, to tear off his clothes, to run 
blindly after the mirage or stoop toward 
fever’s vision, keeps him to his path—that 
and will. And when he has reached his 
goal this same knowledge, born of the 
experience of others, makes him drink 
sparingly and bathe his body for hours 
before he satisfies his craving. 


These aresome of the things among which 
the borax hunters live and work. Silent 
men, with faces like sun-dried rawhide, 
they move slowly, with infinite care; and 
always, when they can get it, they carry 
more water than they need. They have 
traveled in and about Death Valley for 
years, until now the company has built 
a railroad to tap the ledges which they 
discovered, on which they did the assess- 
ment work. With that railroad have come 
mining development, towns, pipe-lines for 
water, machinery, women and civilization. 
And ahead of these things they are slowly 
passing to more remote corners of the 
desert. The civilization whose path they 
helped to prepare is not for them; they 
do not want it. The arid wilderness is 
theirs; instinctively they seek it, to search 
its sun-baked fastnesses for minerals which 
the rest of the world needs, to endure its 
hardships, to face its dangers, thus earning 
their wages. 


March 6,1 


Yakima Valley | 


OF WASHINGTON 


The Home of the 
Big Red Apple 


Ten acres of Irrigated Land are enough for one man. Hand- 
some profits may be realized from Apples, Peaches, Pears, 
Plums, Cantaloupes, Hops and Alfalfa. 


Irrigated Lands are to be obtained at very 
reasonable prices under the Sunnyside, 
Tieton, Moxee and Kennewick Canals 

along the 


Northern Pacific Railway 


Colonist fares effective March 1 to April 30, 
1909: $33 from Chicago; $30.50 from St. 
Louis; $25 from Twin Cities to Western 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon 

and British Columbia. 


For information regarding Train 
Service, Fares, Etc., address 


For descriptive‘‘ Homeseekers”’ 
matter, write to 


A. M. CLELAND C. W. MOTT 
General Passenger Agent General Emigration Agent 
ST. PAUL, MINN. ‘,, ST.PAUL, MINN. 


Dept.G Py 


“SCENE. IN. YAKIMA. VALLEY 
WASHINGTON 


WANTED—A RIDER AGENT =: 


a 1909 Model **Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. Our agents everywhere are making 
fast. Write for full particulars and special offer at once. 

NO MONEY REQUIRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We ship to 
anywhere in the U. S. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay freight, and allow THN 
FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle and put it to any test you wish. 
are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the bicycle you may ship it back to us at our exy 


and you will not be out one cent. 

FACTORY PRICES We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to 
| one small profit above actual factory cost. You save §i 
| rniddlemen’s profits by buying direct of us and have the manufacturer’s guarantee behind your bi 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receiye our catal 
and learn our unheard of factory prices and remarkable special offers to rider agents. 
J YOU WILL BE ASTONISHED wis} 20 seis 2m; couse tos 

| study our superb models at the wond 
j dow prices we can make for 1909. We sell the highest ae bicycles for less money than any other fac 
We are satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bic) 
under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 
\ Re SECOND HAND BICYCLES. We do not regularly handle second hand bicycles, but usually 
\ NN ~ a number on hand taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores. These we clear out promptly at 
ranging from $3 to $8 or $10. applet ey de ies. asan Hate ape 
single wheels, imported roller chains an 
TIRES, COASTER-BRAKES, parts, repairs and equipment of all kinds at half the 1 
vetail prices. DO NOT WAIT, but write today and we will send you free by return mail our large catal 
- beautifully illustrated and containing a great fund of interesting matter and useful information; also a wom: 
Proposttion on the first sample bicycle going to your town. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY Dept. P 55 CHICAGO, 
The Engine ARITTHN Ee 
That Satisfies 


Any and all examples and problems in 
tic, from the easiest to the hardest, are) 
is the Northwestern Marine 
Engine. The only engine hay- 


out and explained so anyone can undet 
For the student or business man. 
simple, 2 volumes; 630 pages; over 20 
trations and color plates; bound” in 

4 : cloth. Most complete ever published. A 

ing Special Gas-Tight Bearings : brings a set prepaid anywhere. Send for 

and Balance Disks on inside of crank If not pleased return at our expense 

chamber, Extremely simple in construc- your money back. Order today. 

tion, A Gearless Engine—no valves, cams 

or gears. An engine a woman can run. The Northwestern 

always takes you back home on time. Unequalled for speed and 

power. 3H. P., 4x 444” bore and stroke, same size as others 

rate at 6 H. P. Only $75.00 complete. Hundreds of satis- 

fied users. Write for a copy of our New 1909 Catalog. 


Standard Sales Co., 63-79 Dearborn Street, 
Northwestern Steel & Iron Wks., Dept. K, Eau Claire, Wis. 


The Celebrated Hungarian and English Partridges and Ph 
rabbits, deer, etc., for stocking purposes. Fancy pheasants, pe 
cranes, storks, swans, ornamental geese and ducks, all kin 
birds and animals. WENZ & MACKENSEN, Dep! 

baw: Pheasantry and Game Park, Yardley, Pa. 


73 e499 Length 16 feet. Beam 4 ft. 2in. Motor 3H.P. || 
u ns peci is a trim, speedy, elegantly equipped Mullins Steel Launch—with 2 ~ 
5 guaranteed speed of 9 miles an hour—Improved 3 H. P. Two oi 

Reversible Engine and Mullins Silent Underwater Exhaust. Mullins Patented Steel Construction 

torpedo boats with large air-chambers like life boats, insures speed and absolute safety. 

Our Complete Catalogue of Launches, Motor Boats, Marine Engines, Row Boats, Hunting and Fishir 
Boats gives complete specifications of the “1909 Special” and full particulars regarding our entirely new 
line of 1909 Models designed by Whittelsey & Whitaker of New York—the most successful naval architec 


in America. When you want your boat you will wantit atonce, not three months later; so write today For Our Catal 


W..H. Mullins Company, 120 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio. 
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= 

ON APPROVAL 
* 

any other article you may 
etcting al the latest 


aris Fashions 
Hair Dressings 


Shows effect obtained with 
our Chignon Coiffure 


Our immense business, the largest of 

its kind in the world, enables us_ to 
buy and sell at big money-saving 
prices. These switches are extra 
short stem, made of splendid quality 
selected human hair, and to match 
any ordinary shade. 


Zoz., 20 in. Switch ..... $ .95 

2 oz., 22 in. Switch 1,25 

2% oz.,24in. Switch . . . . 2.25 
20 in. Light Weight Wavy 

Seritadnis: tian Leis: xg 2550 

Our 28 in. Wavy Switch 5.65 


Featherw't Stemless Switch 22 
¥ in., natural wavy . . 
Fluffy Ruffer, Nat’l] Curly .. 
Directoire Braid, 234 oz., finest 
long natural wavy hair . 
Chignon Coiffure, full back 
piece, first quality curly 
hair, Dressed in 14 puffs 
200 other sizes & grades of 
Switches . 50c to $25.00 
Pompadour, Natural Curly . . 2,85 
Wigs, Ladies’ & Men’s, $5.00 to $50.00 


Illustrated Beauty Book — FREE 


Send sample of your hair and de- 
scribe article you want 


a 


* We will send prepaid Ox Approval. If 
Y you find it perfectly satisfactory and a bar- 

gain, remit the amount. If not, return tous. 
Rare, peculiar and gray shades are a little more 
expensive; write for estimate. Our New Free 
ilog also contains valuable directions on ““7e Proper Care 
he Hair.’’ Write us today. 


Ris FASHION CoO., Dept.243, 209 State Street, Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 


Dust Hurt You ?— 


Maybe you don't realize 
it now, but some day it 
will impair your health 
seriously, if you continue 
to work in a dusty place 
or live ina dusty climate 
without protection. 


If You Work in a 


Bakery Cotton Mill 
Flour Mill Woolen Mill 


Grain Elevator Garment Factory 


rou need a Comfort Nasalfilter, which fits 
mugly into the nostrils, is as easily put 
wn and off as a pair of glasses, filters 
‘very bit of air through fine linen. Made 
»£ sterling silver, light weight, practically 
mvisible, as durable as spectacles, san- 
tary, just drop into boiling water or 
ileanse under faucet. 


oes 


| By keeping irritating foreign substance 
sway from the sensitive membranes of 
he nasal cavity, the Nasalfilter is a source 
if great comfort to persons afflicted 
vith Asthma or Catarrh. 


Price $2.00 


your druggist can’t supply you send us his name 
ask for booklet, and we will see that you get one. 


Universal Supply Co. 
28 Globe Bldg. St. Paul, Minn. 


it 
nd 


(Quit the old, back- breaking, hand - blistering 
iy of digging — use the new, up-to-date, low- 
iced Iwan Digger— goes through gravel, clay, 

or gumbo — no matter how wet or dry. Pulls 
‘t and unloads quick and easy. Anyone can 


==> Dig a Hole in a Jiffy With 


Iwans Patent Post Hole Auger 


It pays for itself in one job. A simple pipe 
extension permits going down to 40 feet—deep 
enough for wells. The blades of Iwan Augers 
are double, tempered steel. 
years, never out of order. Write now for our 
free book called ‘‘ Easy Digging’’ and learn 
how easy it is to dig— nowadays. We will also 
tell you where you can see one of these low- 
priced implements — write to 


Iwan Bros. 5<?*- South Bend, Ind. 


Remain sharp for 


‘he Battle Creek Sanitarium 


‘the world’s foremost Health Resort in physiological and 
tetic methods. 200 kinds of baths; large indoor Palm 
den, Swimming pools, electricity, massage, Swedish move- 
mts, mechanical vibration, delicious unequaled health 
Sine, trained nurses. Delightful dining room on top floor. 
xurious modern appointments. Perfect warmth. Invigora- 
@ Michigan climate, 860 feet above sea level. The ideal place 
rest, recuperate and build up permanent health. Beautiful 
avenir Portfolio FREE. Box 75, Battle Creek, Mich. 


eider’s Book on Poultry 227°°20% 


, Bred Poultry; illustrates sixty varieties: prices low. 
ims fifteen beautiful chromos; perfect guide. Greider’s 


kills lice. B, H, GREIDER, Rheems, Pa. 


By Every Test! : 


By eye test, by erasure test, : 


) 


Re 
\ 


by mechanical test, by the | 
‘tests of strength and use, | 


COUPON 
BOND 


THE DE LUXE BUSINESS PAPER 


makes good its reputation 
as the best-made bond for 
business use. 


COUPON BOND hasaright } 
to serve you—because it | 
proves in use every claim | 
made for it. Using it, you 
have the satisfaction of 
knowing that your business 
letter-head bears the water- 
mark of the best bond paper 
possible to manufacture. 


APPROVAL OFFER. Get a 50-cent bottle of Liquid Veneer 
from any dealer, dust your Piano, Furniture and Woodwork with it 
according to the simple directions, going over at least one entire room, 
and if the results do not surprise and delight you—if it does not 
instantly carry away all Dirt, ‘‘Grime’’ and ‘‘Cloudiness’”’ from your 
Piano, Woodwork and Furniture —if it does not remove scratches, 
mars, Stains and fly specks, and also remove ‘‘Grime’’ from surfaces 
you thought perfectly clean— if it does not make the whole interior 
of that room shine like brand new, with almost no effort—if in fact 
you are not delighted with Liquid Veneer and do not believe that it 
is positively the biggest value you have ever received for 50 cents— 
then take the bottle right back to the dealer who is authorized to re- 
fund your money making no charge for what you have used in the trial. 


Sold all Over Town in 25c and 50c Bottles. 
Buffalo Specialty Co., Buffalo, N.Y.,U.S.A. 


San Francisco; London, Eng.; Cologne, Germany; Bridgeburg, Can. 
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; 
; Write us on your letter-head for ¢% 
; samples of this superb paper in (i 
§ all colors. With these we will } 
send you a ‘‘Just Remember”’ pad ({ 
for your daily memos., and if you | 
wish, samples of ‘‘Old Berkshire ; 
Text,’’ an extremely beautiful ( 
paper for fine booklet work. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO. 


Largest-Manufacturers of Writing, Books 
and Cover and other Papers for Business 
Purposes. 29 Mills, 


HOLYOKE, 
MASS. 


il) ) Style, Neatness 
Comfort 


The Improved 


Best Glue 
in the world 
put-up now in 
ps. Gs, The Best Tube. 
ig Ready for immediate 

use. The ideal mender 
for all things which break. 
No waste, no odor, no brush to 
bother with. The handiest and 
most useful thing in the house. If not 
at your dealer’s, send us ten cents for a 
full sized tube. 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO., Gloucester, Mass. }ij 


Ee 
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~F | The Name is 


stamped on 
every loop—Be sure it’s there 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT’ TO THE LEG— NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 


Worn All Over the World 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., 
Cotton 25c. Mailed on 
receipt of price, 


oS George Frost Co. 
; mi Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


Insist on Having the Genuine 
Refuse All Substitutes 


ata 


[JDSON Freight Forwarding Co. | 


Reduced rates on household goods to all 
443 Marquette Bldg., Chicago; 1501 } 


so! 


The 


eee PO 


All Safety. Razor Blades 2¥4c Each 


: ¢ 
Double edged blades a specialty. We | } 
sterilize, resharpen and return your own | 


Typewriter Bargains 


$10.00 to $65.00. Many in use less than 
sixty days; are good as new; we guar- 
antee them. Write us before you buy. We 
have all makes at biggest bargains ever 
offered, shipped subject to examination. 

McLAUGHLIN TYPEWRITER EX. 
301 Ozark Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 


YOUNG MEN 


blades better than new. Send address for 
convenient mailing package. 


Keenedge Co., 800 Keenedge Bldg., Chicago 


Big Profits in Squabs 


d 


Wright Bldg., St. Louis; 851 Tremont Bldg., Boston; 206 
Pacific Bldg., San Francisco; 200 Central Bldg., Los Angeles. 


Western points. 


Wanted to learn Telegraphy. 


Graduates assisted. School ag gE A OED TS 
—————_————_ 86 years old. Has railroad . ra ooks free. ates rez able. 
wire from Chicago for stay dear traction Can earn Send for our free Pamphlet, "* How to Make Money Highest references. Best serv- 
board if desired. Illustrated booklet free. Writetoday. | EO TE EEA OSM ents FE ices. I PROCURE PAT- \ 
. a . =f raise the squabs and we furnish you with customers. 


aan 


ENTS THAT PROTECT. Wat E. Col : 
-. Melrose Squab Co., 524 Harwood Place, Buffalo, N.Y. mngtor ae 
~ y- ~ ~ ~ PIII SO SORS. 


a 


Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 
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Pile New REGAL ORM Ct Insures the Only 
>». Custom Fit Found in Ready-to-Wear Shoes mid 


EGAL Shoes are now being made on the new REGALFORM 
Last, invented and owned exclusively by us. When a 

Regal Shoe made on this Last is finished, the REGALFORM 
Last is withdrawn in sections, first part A, then part B. The 
great advantage of this REGALFORM Last is that it enables 
Regal Shoes to be shaped in perfect proportion at the instep or 
‘“waist,’’ duplicating the snugness found heretofore only in 
the highest-priced custom shoes. All other ready-to-wear 
shoes are built on old-style lasts, large enough at the ‘‘waist” 
to allow the broad part of the last to be withdrawn. ‘That is why 
they are so apt to wrinkle over the instep and under the arch and 
allow the foot to slide forward. 

Regal quarter-sizes have given thousands of people the only perfect 
fit they ever obtained in oe wear shoes. Remember that Ree 
quarter-sizes offer you double the usual number of fittings. 


REGAL SHOES} 


252 Smart Regal Styles for Spring 


These Spring styles are, as always, exact reproductions of the most approved custom models. The 
perfect fit and comfort of Regal quarter-size Shoes, together with their custom style and quality, com- 
bine to make Regal Shoes the greatest shoe values in the world. 

Regal Shoes are sold directly from the Regal factories to you, with all intermediate profits eliminated. 


te tvle Book 
KENYON S43), Stine an Sumner ot aoe $350 ¢ $400 


Style G3304 — (As illustrated) , 
Oxford, Blucher-cut. Made menand women. It’s an acknowledged 
of Regal King Patent 7 ; i 
Leather. authority on styles. Magazine size. Hand- 
Style G 6330— Same, except , 
high shoe, Blucher-cut. some cover in colors. Free on request. 


Custom Specials $5 


If you don’t live near one of the 624 Regal Stores and Agencies, order from the Regal Mail Order Depart- 
ment. If the shoes are not exactly as ordered, we will cheerfully exchange, or refund your money if desired. 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY ize summer STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


Mail Order Sub-Stations — Factory, Whitman, Mass., Box 921; San Francisco, Cal., 
Phelan Building; London, Eng., 97 Cheapside, cor. Lawrence Lane, E. C. 
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ONLY _ 
IN REGALS 


do you get, in addi- | 


tion to the usual 


half and full sizes, 
the guarter-stzes 
in between. 
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We Make Sixes Exclusively | 
There are many sixes on the market, And every one of them but ours (so far 
as we know) is made by a manufacturer who also makes fours. Some of these 
makers just add two cylinders to a four and call it a six. a 
Most of them don’t care whether you buy a four or a six, because they expect 
to get you “coming or going.” And if you seem to prefer a four, the chance is | 
that they will not tell you what a mistake you are making. 
We do not ask you to purchase a 


because we make sixes exclusively. select a bona fide six as you will be to avoid a four. 


The Winton Six starts without cranking. 
Runs as sweetly and as quietly as a watch, 
; ; r Makes hill climbing simple and easy. 

The Winton Six isn’t a four with two added cylinders. It is a See ‘ 


: i ae Minimizes gear shifting, eliminates motor vibration, and goes the ~ 
six from the drafting room to the shipping department, from the Be ee 8 E 

ie route like coasting down hill. 
radiator to the tail lamp. And because it is a real six (not a make- 


Instead we are making sixes exclusively because sixes are supefior 
to all other types. And we can prove it to you just as we have 
done to hundreds of others. 


shift) the Winton Six proves in its work all the points of superiority This car holds the world’s upkeep record of 4343 miles on One 4 4 
feidain tor ak Lee, Dollar expense. We send the sworn records upon request. 

On the contrary it is not surprising that any ‘so-called sixes (being Two Models— $3000 and $4500. ; ; ; 
really fours with two added cylinders) should prove disappointing. We shall be pleased to send descriptive literature which fully 


Six cylinder cars are the world’s best. Fours plus two cylinders presents the advantages enjoyed by the Winton Six beh fen Our 
are not. ‘Therefore if you really seek the greatest enjoyment that book, “Twelve Rules to Help Buyers,” applies to all cars and will 
motoring affords, you aid you in making a safe purchase. 
will be as careful to White for literature today. 


THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CO. 


Member Association Licensed Auto Mfrs, 


111 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


Winton Branch Houses in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Detroit, 


Chicago, Minneapolis, Seattle and San Francisco. 


Clip out this reminder and mail it today. 


THE WINTON M. C. CO., Cleveland, O. 
You may send me 
Winton Six Catalog 
Twelve Rules to Help Buyers 
One Dollar Upkeep for 4343 Miles Booklet 
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“Please let me live!”’ begged the mouse, ‘“‘and some day ‘4 by daylight, they still were 
I will do as much for you.” | 

“That is so funny,” roared the king of beasts, “‘that we 
will release you. We had no idea mice had a sense of 
humor.” - : 

And then, as you remember, the lion was caught in the 
net of the hunter, and struggled, and fought, and struck 
blindly, until his spirit and strength were broken, and he 
lay helpless and dying. 

And the mouse, happening to pass that way, gnawed 
and nibbled at the net, and gave the lion his life. 

_ The morals are: 

That an appreciation of humor is a precious thing; that 
God moves in a mysterious way, His wonders to perform, 
and that you never can tell. 

In regard to this fable it is urged that, according to the 
doctrine of chances, it is extremely unlikely that at the very 
moment the lion lay bound and helpless the very same mouse 
should pass by. But the explanation is very simple and 
bromidic. ° 

It is this—that this is a small world. 

People who are stay-at-home bodies come to believe the 
whole world is the village in which they live. People who 
are rolling-stones claim that if you travel far enough and 
long enough the whole world becomes as one village; that 
sooner or later you make friends with every one init; that the 
only difference between the stay-at-homes and the gadabouts 
is that while the former answer local telephone calls, the 
others receive picture postal-cards. There is a story that 
seems to illustrate how small this world is. In fact, this is 
the coy: 


~ © ® ® : 
NCE . li 1 (| 6 y (| D = ( : pes 
ee Richard H ardine AVIS £))liekthouses and reported 
~— a-mouse. - Ved that, so far as he could see 


| on the job. His father, who 
ILLUSTRATED BY had his own breezy sense of 


GEORGE GIBBS 4 humor, canceled Roddy’s 
letter of credit, cabled him 


-home, and put him to work in 


é ’ the machine-shop. There the 
FA manager reported to Mr. Forrester 
On a that, except that Roddy had shown 


himself a good “ mixer”’ and had organ- 

ized picnics for the benefit societies, and a 
baseball team, he had not earned his fifteen 
dollars a week. 

When Roddy was called before him, his 
father said: 

“Tt is wrong that your rare talents as a 
‘mixer’ should be wasted in front of a turning- 
lathe. Callahan tells me you can talk your 
way through boiler-plate, so I am going to 
give you achance to talk the Japs into giving 
us a contract. But, remember this, Roddy,” 
his father continued sententiously: ‘‘the Japs 
are the Jews of the present. Be polite, but 
don’t appear too anxious. If you do, they will 
beat you down in the price.” 

Perhaps this parting injunction explains 
why, from the time Roddy first burst upon 
_ the Land of the Rising Sun, he had devoted 
himself entirely to the Yokohama teahouses 
and the baseball grounds of the American 
Naval Hospital. He was trying, he said, not 
to appear too anxious. He hoped father would 
be pleased. 

With Roddy to Japan, as a companion, 
friend and fellow-tourist, came Peter de Pey- 
ster, who hailed from the banks of the Hudson, 
and of what Roddy ealled “‘ one of our ancient 
poltroon families.” At Yale, although he had been two 
classes in advance of Roddy, the two had been roommates, 
and such firm friends that they contradicted each other with- 
out ceasing. Having quarreled through two years of college 
life, they were on terms of such perfect understanding as to 
be inseparable. 

The third youth was the“‘ Orchid Hunter.’”’ His father man- 
ufactured the beer that, so Roddy said, had made his home 
town bilious. He was not really an orchid hunter, but on his 
journeyings around the globe he had becomeso ashamed of tell- 


\ Beneral Don Miguel Rojas, who as a young man was 
galled the Lion of Valencia, and who later had honorably 
served Venezuela as Minister of Foreign Affairs, as Secretary 
of War, as Minister to the Court of St. James and to the 
Republic of France, having reached the age of sixty found 
himself in a dungeon-cell underneath the fortress, in the 
harbor of Porto Cabello. He had been there two years. 
(The dungeon was dark and very damp, and at high-tide 
the waters of the harbor oozed through the pores of the 
limestone walls. The air was the air of a receiving vault, 
and held the odor of a fisherman’s creel. 

General Rojas sat huddled upon a canvas cot, with a 
planket about his throat and a blanket about his knees, 
reading by the light of a candle the story of Don Quixote. 
Sometimes a drop of water fell upon the candle and it 


sputtered, and its light was nearly lost in the darkness. ing people he had no other business than to spend his father’s 
Sometimesso many drops gathered upon the white head of the money that he had decided to say he was collecting orchids. 
Lion of Valencia that he sputtered, too, and coughed so violently that, in agony, he beat “Tt shows imagination,” he explained; ‘‘and I have spent enough money on orchids 


| 


— feeble hands upon: his breast. And his Hens, glee. meorly aaraped into the darkness. on Fifth Avenue to make good.” 
{ The fourth youth in the group wore the uniform and insignia of a Lieutenant of 
| On the Behar hide of ihe worlds ii young Varetene with as “prossenl ae the United States Navy. His name was Perry, and, looking down from the toy baleony 
\without their shoes, sat on the mats of the teahouse of the Hundred and One Steps. of the teahouse, clinging like a bird’s-nest to the face of the rock, they could see his 
/On their sun-tanned faces was the glare of Yokohama Bay, in their eyes the light of battleship on the berth. It was Perry who had convoyed them to O Kin San and her 
\youth, of intelligent interest, of adventure. In the hand of each was a tiny cup delectable teahouse, and it was Perry who was talking shop. 
lof acrid tea. Three of them were under thirty, and each wore the suit of silk pongee “But the most important member of the ship’s company on a submarine,” said the 
that in eighteen hours C. Tom, or Little Ah Sing, the Chinese King, fits to any figure, sailor-man, “‘doesn’t draw any pay at all, and he has no rating. He is a mouse.”’ 
imd which in the Far East is the badge of the tourist tribe. Of the “ He’s a what?” demanded the Orchid Hunter. He had been patriotic- 
three, one was Rodman Forrester. His father, besides being pointed y) ally celebrating the arrival of the American Squadron. During tiffin, 
out as the parent of “‘ Roddy” Forrester, the one-time celebrated Yale Se e the sight of the white uniforms in the hotel dining-room had increased 
pitcher, was himself not unfavorably known to many Governments as a e d his patriotism; and after tiffin the departure of the Pacific Mail, carry- 
sonstructor of skyscrapers, breakwaters, bridges, wharves and light- Pa ing to the Golden Gate so many ‘‘good fellows,’’ further aroused it. 
fouses, which last he planted on slippery rocks along inaccessible Until the night before, in the billiard-room, he had never met any of 
, 


as 
¥ 


poast-lines. Among his fellow Captains of Industry he was known the good fellows; but the thought that he might never see them again 

is the Forrester Construction Company, or, for short, the “F.C. C.” now depressed him, And the tea he was drinking neither cheered nor 

Under that alias Mr. Forrester was now trying to sell to the Japanese inebriated. So when he spoke he showed a touch of temper. 

three lighthouses, to illuminate the Inner Sea between Kobé and “Don’t talk sea slang to me,’’ commanded the Orchid Hunter. 

shimonoseki. To hasten the sale he had shipped ‘“‘ Roddy” straight ““When you say he is a mouse, what do you mean by a mouse?” 

Tom the machine-shops to Yokohama. “T mean a mouse,” said the Lieutenant—‘‘a white mouse with pink 
Three years before, when Roddy left Yale, his father ordered him eyes. He bunks in the engine-room, and when he smells sulphuric gas 

broad to improve his mind by travel, and to inspect certain light- escaping anywhere he squeals; and the chief finds the leak, and the ship 

louses and breakwaters on both shores of the English Channel. While isn’t blown up. Sometimes, one little, white mouse will save the lives 

‘ossing from Dover to Calais on his way to Paris, Roddy made a very of a dozen bluejackets.” 


me 


Roddy and Peter de Peyster nodded appreciatively. 

““Mos’ extr’d’n’ry!” said the Orchid Hunter. ‘“ Mos’ 
sad, too. I will now drink to the mouse. The moral of 
the story is,” he pointed out, ‘that everybody, no matter 
how impecunious, can help; even you fellows could help. 
So could I.” 

His voice rose in sudden excitement. ‘I will now,’ he 
cried, “organize the Society of the Order of the White 
Mice. The object of the society is to save everybody’s 
life. Don’t tell me,” he objected scornfully, ‘that you 
fellows will let a little white mice save twelve hundred 
bluejackets, an’ you sit there an’ grin. You mus’ all be 
a White Mice. You mus’ all save somebody’s life. An’ 
—then—then we give ourself a dinner.” 

“And medals!”’ suggested Peter de Peyster. 

The Orchid Hunter frowned. He regarded the amend- 
ment with suspicion. ‘‘Is’t th’ intention of the Hon’ble 
Member from N’York,” he asked, ‘‘that each of us gets 
a medal, or just th’ one that does th’ 
saving?” 

“Just one,’’ said Peter de Peyster. 

“No, we all get em,” protested Roddy. 
‘Hach time!” 

“Th’ ’men’ment to th’ ’men’ment is 
carried,’’ announced the Orchid Hunter. 
He untwisted his legs and clapped his 
hands. The paper walls slid apart, the 
little Nezans, giggling, bowing, ironing 
out their knees with open palms, came 
tripping and stumbling to obey. 

“Take away the tea!” shouted the 
Orchid Hunter. ‘It makes me nervous. 
Bring us fizzy-water, in larges’ size, cold, 
expensive bottles. And now, you fellows,”’ 
proclaimed the Orchid Hunter, “I’m goin’ 
into secret session and initiate you into 
Yokohama Chapter Secret Order of White 
Mice. And—I will be Mos’ Exalted Secret 
White Mouse.”’ 

When he returned to the ship Perry 
told the wardroom about it and laughed, 
and the wardroom laughed, and that night 
at the Grand Hotel, while the Japanese 
band played Give My Regards to Broad- 
way, which Peter de Peyster told them 
was the American national anthem, the 
White Mice gave their first annual dinner. 

And Louis Eppinger himself designed 
that dinner, and the Paymaster, and 
Perry’s brother-officers, who were honored 
guests, still speak of it with awe; and the 
next week’s Box of Curios said of it edi- 
torially: ‘‘ And while our little Yokohama 
police know much of jiu-jitsu, they found 
that they had still something to learn of 
the short jab to the jaw and the quick 
getaway.” 

Indeed, throughout, it was a most suc- 
cessful dinner. 

And just to show how small this worldis, 
and that ‘‘God moves in a mysterious 
way, His wonders to perform,” at three 
o’clock that morning, when the dinner- 
party in rickshaws were rolling down the 
Bund, singing We’re Little White Mice 
Who Have Gone Astray, their voices car- 
ried across the Pacific, across the Cor- 
dilleras and the Caribbean Sea; and an 
old man in his cell, tossing and shivering 
with fever, smiled and sank to sleep; for 
in his dreams he had heard the scamper- 
ing feet of the White Mice, and he had 
seen the gates of his prison-cell roll open. 


The Forrester Construction Company 
did not get the contract to build the three 
lighthouses. The Japanese preferred a lighthouse made 
by an English firm. They said it was cheaper. It was 
cheaper, because they bought the working plans from a 
draftsman the English firm had discharged for drunken- 
ness, and, by causing the revolving light to wink once 
instead of twice, dodged their own patent laws. 

Mr. Forrester agreed with the English firm that the 
Japanese were “‘a wonderful little people,’ and then 
looked about for some one individual he could blame. 
Finding no one else, he blamed Roddy. 

The interview took place on the twenty-seventh story 
of the Forrester Building, in a room that overlooked the 
Brooklyn Bridge. J 

“You didn’t fall down on the job,” the fond parent was 
carefully explaining, ‘‘ because you never were on the job. 
You didn’t even start. It was thoughtful of you to bring 
back kimonos to mother and the girls. But the one you 
brought me does not entirely compensate me for the 
ninety thousand dollars you didn’t bring back. I would 
like my friends to see me in a kimono with silk storks and 
purple wistarias down the front, but I feel I cannot afford 
to pay ninety thousand dollars for a bathrobe. 
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“Nor do I find,’ continued the irate parent coldly, 
“that the honor you did the company by disguising your- 
self as a stoker, and helping the baseball team of the Louisi- 
ana to win the pennant of the Asiatic Squadron, altogether 
reconciles us to the loss of a Government contract. I have 


paid a good deal to have you taught mechanical engineer- ° 


ing, and I should like to know how soon you expect to 
give me the interest on my money.” 

Roddy grinned sheepishly, and said he would begin at 
once, by taking his father out to lunch. 

“Good!” said Forrester, Senior. ‘But before we go, 
Roddy, I want you to look over there to the Brooklyn 
side. Do you see pier number eleven—just south of the 
bridge? Yes? Then do you see a white steamer taking 
on supplies?” 

Roddy, delighted at the change of subject, nodded. 

“That ship,” continued his father, ‘is sailing to Venez- 
uela, where we have a concession from the Government to 


“‘O-i-i-ga, You Moso! 
Get a Move On! 
Pronto! If You Don’t 
I'll Do That Myself” 


build breakwaters, and buoy the harbors, and put up 
lighthouses. We have been working there for two years, 
and we’ve spent about two million dollars. And some day 
we hope to get our money. Sometimes,’ continued Mr. 
Forrester, with apparent irrelevance, “‘it is necessary to 
throw good money after bad. That is what we are doing 
in Venezuela.” 

“YT don’t understand,” interrupted Roddy with polite 
interest. 

“You are not expected to,” said his father. “If you 
will kindly condescend to hold down the jobs I give you 
you can safely leave the high finance of the company to 
your father.” 

“Quite so,” said Roddy hastily. 
to lunch?” 

As though he had not heard him, Forrester, Senior, 
continued relentlessly: “Tomorrow,” he said, “you are 
sailing on that ship for Porto Cabello; we have just 
started a lighthouse at Porto Cabello, and are buoying 
the harbor. You are going for the F.C. C. You are an 
inspector.” 

Roddy groaned and sank into a chair. 


“Where shall we go 
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“‘Go on,” he commanded; “break it to me quick! | 
What do I inspect?” 

“You sit in the sun,” said Mr. Forrester, “ with a pencil, — 
and every time our men empty a bag of cement into the | 
ocean you make a mark. At the same time, if you are not 
an utter idiot and completely blind, you can’t help but. | 

| 


see how a lighthouse is set up. The company is having 
trouble in Venezuela—trouble in collecting its money, 
You might as well know that, because everybody in — 
Venezuela will tell you so. But that’s all you need to 
know. The other men working for the company dowi | 
there will think, because you are my son, that you know 
more about what I’m doing in Venezuela than they do, 
Now, understand, you don’t know anything, and I want 
you to say so. I want you to stick to your own job, and — 
not mix up in anything that doesn’t concern you. There 
will be nothing to distract you. McKildrick writes me 
that in Porto Cabello there are no teahouses, no roads 
for automobiles, and, except for the fire- 
flies, all the white lights go out at nine | 
| 


o'clock. 4 

“Now, Roddy,” concluded Mr. For- 
rester warningly, ‘‘this is your chance, 
and it is the last chance for dinnerin the | 
dining-car, for you. If you fail the com- 
pany, and by the company I mean my- 
self, this time, youcanask Fred Sterryfor — 
a job on the waiters’ nine at Palm Beach.” 


| 
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Like all the other great captains, Mr, 
Forrester succeeded through the work of 
his lieutenants. For him, in every part 
of the world, more especially in those parts 
of it in which the white man was but just — 
feeling his way, they were at work, 
In Siberia, in British East Africa, in 
Upper Burma, engineers of the Forrester _ 
Construction Company had tamed, | | 
shackled and bridged great rivers. Inthe — 
Soudan they had thrown up ramparts 
against the Nile. Along the coasts of 
South America they had cast the rays of 
the Forrester revolving light upon the — 
face of the waters of both the South Atlan- 
tic and the Pacific. - | 
They were of all ages, from the bi 
who had never before looked through 
transit except across the college camp’ 
to sun-tanned, fever-haunted vetera 
who, for many years, had fought Na: 
where she was most stubborn, petula 
and cruel. 1s 
They had seen a tidal-wave crumpl 
a breakwater which had cost thema ha 
year of labor, and slide it into the oce« 
They had seen swollen rivers, drunk with 
the rains, trip bridges by the ankles and 
toss them on the banks, twisted and 
sprawling; they had seen a tropical 
cane overturn a half-finished lighthouse 
as gayly as a summer breeze upsets a 
rocking-chair; they had fought with wild _ 
beasts, they had fought with wild men, 
with Soudanese of the Desert, with Yaqui 
Indians, and they had seen cholera, sleep=- _ 
ing sickness and the white man’s gin turn 
their compounds into pest camps and cr 
matories. 
Of these things Mr. Forrester, in the 
twenty-seven-story Forrester skyscrapel 4 ; 
where gray-coated special policemen and 
elevator starters touched their caps to him, 7 
had seen nothing. He regarded these 
misadventures by flood and field only as _ 
obstacles to his carrying out in the time 
stipulated a business contract. He ac- 
cepted them patiently as he would a strike of the workmen 
on the apartment house his firm was building on Fifty- 
ninth Street. e, 
Sometimes, in order better to show the progress they 
were making, his engineers sent him from strange lands 
photographs of their work. At these, for a moment, he 
would glance curiously—at the pictures of naked, dark- 
skinned coolies in turbans, of elephants dragging iron 
girders, his iron girders; and, perhaps, he would wonder if 
the man in the muddy boots and the heavy sun hat was 
McKenzie. His interest went no further than that; his 
imagination was not stirred. eS 
Sometimes McKenzie returned, and, in evening dress, 
dined with him at his uptown club, or at a fashionable 
restaurant, where the senses of the engineer were stifled 
by the steam heat, the music and the scent of flowers, 
where, through a joyous mist of red candle-shades and 
golden champagne, he once more looked upon women of 
his own color. It was not under such conditions that Mr. _ 
Forrester could expect to know the real McKenzie. Thi 
was not the McKenzie who, two months before, ; 
fighting death on a diet of fruit salts, and who, against’ 
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sun, wore a bath-towel down his spinal column. On such 
occasions Mr. Forrester wanted to know if, with native 
labor costing but a few yards of cotton and a bowl of rice, 
_the new mechanical rivet-drivers were not an extrava- 
-gance. How, he would ask, did salt water and a sweating 
temperature of one hundred and five degrees act upon the 
new anti-rust paint? That was what he wanted to know. 
Once one of his young lieutenants, inspired by a mar- 
velous dinner, called to him across the table: ‘‘ You 
‘remember, sir, that lighthouse we put up in the Persian 
Gulf? The Consul at Aden told me, this last trip, that 
before that light was there the wrecks on the coast aver- 
aged fifteen a year and the deaths from drowning a hun- 
dred. You will be glad to hear that since your light went 
up, three years ago, there have been only two wrecks.” 

Mr. Forrester nodded gravely. 

“Tremember,” he said. ‘‘ That was the time we made 

the mistake of sending cement through the Canal instead 
of around the Cape, and the tolls cost us five thousand 
dollars.” 
It was not that Mr. Forrester weighed the loss of the 
five thousand dollars against a credit of lives saved. It 
was rather that he was not in the life-saving business. 
Like all his brother captains, he was, in a magnificent 
way, mechanically charitable. For institutions that did 
»make it a business to save life he wrote large checks. But 
he never mixed charity and business. In what he was 
doing in the world he either was unable to see, or was not 
interested in seeing, what was human, dramatic, pictur- 
esque. When he forced himself to rest from his labor his 
relaxation was the reading of novels of romance, of adven- 
‘ture—novels that told of strange places and strange 
‘peoples. Between the after-dinner hour and bedtime, or 
while his yacht picked her way up the Sound, these tales 
filled him with surprise. Often he would exclaim admir- 
ingly: “I don’t see how these fellows think up such 
‘things!’ 

He did not know that in his own business there were 
melodramas, romances, that made those of the fiction- 
writers ridiculous. 

, And so, when young Sam Caldwell, the third vice- 
president, told Mr. Forrester that if the company hoped 
jto obtain the money it had sunk in Venezuela it must 
finance a revolution, Mr. Forrester, without question, 
/zonsented to the expense, and put it down under “ Polit- 
ica .’ Had Sam Caldwell shown him that what was 
aeeded was a construction raft or a half-dozen giant steam- 
shovels, he would have furnished the money as readily 
and with as little curiosity. 

) Sam Caldwell, the third vice-president, was a very 
smart young man. Every one, even men much older than 
1, said as much, and no one was more sure of it than was 
3am Caldwell himself. His vanity on that point was, 
‘ndeed, his most prepossessing human quality. 

He was very proud of his freedom from those weak 
scruples that prevented rival business men from under- 
bidding the F. C. C. He congratulated himself on the 
/act that at thirty-four he was much more of a cynic than 
men of sixty. He held no illusions, and he rejoiced in a 


“ho of superiority over those of his own class in college 


| 


who were still hampered by old-time traditions. 
, If in any foreign country the work of the F. C. C. was 
jalted by politicians it was always Sam Caldwell who 
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was sent across the sea to confer 
with them. He could quote you the 
market price on a Russian grand 
duke, or a Portuguese colonial gov- 
ernor, as accurately as he could that 
of a Tammany sachem. Sam Cald- 
well’s was the non-publicity depart- 
ment. People who did not like him 
called him Mr. Forrester’s jackal. 
When the lawyers of the company 
had made a study as to how they 
could evade the law on corporations, 
and had shown how the officers of 
the F.C.C. could do a certain thing 
and still keep out of jail, Sam Cald- 
well was the man who did that very 
thing. . 

He had been to Venezuela ‘‘to 
look over the ground,” and he had 
reported that President Alvarez must 
go, and that some one who would be 
friendly to the F. C. C. must be put 
in his place. That was all Mr. 
Forrester knew, or eared to know. 
With the delay in Venezuela he was 
impatient. He wanted to close up 
that business, and move his fleet of 
tenders, dredges and rafts to another 
coast. So,as was the official routine, 
he turned over the matter to Sam 
Caldwell, to settle it in Sam Cald- 
well’s own way. Two weeks after 
his talk with his father, Roddy, 
ignorant of Mr. Caldwell’s inten- 
tions, was in Venezuela, sitting on the 
edge of a construction raft, dangling 
his rubber boots in the ocean, and 
watching a steel skeleton creep up 
from a coral reef into a blazing, 
burning sky. At intervals he would 
wake to remove his cigarette, and 
shout fiercely: “‘O-i-i-ga, you Moso! 
Get a move on! Pronto! If you 
don’t T’ll do that myself.” Every 
ten minutes El Sefor Roddy had 
made the same threat, and the workmen, once hopeful 
that he would carry it into effect, had grown despondent. 


In the mind of Peter de Peyster there was no doubt 
that, unless something was done, and at once, the Order 
of the White Mice would cease to exist. The call of Gain, 
of Duty, of Pleasure had scattered the charter members 
to distant corners of the world. Their dues were unpaid, 
the pages of the Golden Book of Record were blank. 
Without the necessary quorum of two there could be no 
meetings, without meetings there could be no dinners, and, 
incidentally, over all the world people continued to die, 
and the White Mice were doing nothing to prevent it. 
Peter de Peyster, mindful of his oath, of his duty as 
the Most Secret Secretary and High Historian of the 
Order, shot arrows in the air in the form of irate postal- 
cards. He charged all White Mice to instantly report 
to the Historian the names of those persons whom, up 
: to date, they had saved 
from death, 

From the battleship 
Louisiana Perry wrote 
briefly: 

“Beg to report during 
gale off Finisterre, went 
to rescue of man over- 
board. Man overboard 
proved to be Reagan, 
gunner’s mate, first class, 
holding long-distance 
championship for swim- 
ming, and two medals 
for saving life. After I 
sank the third time 
Reagan got me by the 
hair and towed me to 
the ship. Who gets the 
assist ?”’ 

From Raffles’ Hotel, 
Singapore, the Orchid 
Hunter cabled: 

“Have saved own 
valuable life by refusing 
any longer to drink 
Father’s beer. Give 
everybody medal.” 

From Porto Cabello, 
Venezuela, Roddy wrote: 

“‘T have saved lives of 
fifty Jamaica coolies 
daily by not carrying an 
axe. If you want to 
save my life from suicide, 


“T Hear the Call of the 
White Mice,” 
Said Peter de Peyster 


“That Ship,” 
Continued His 
Father, “is Sailing 
to Venezuela” 


sunstroke and sleeping sickness—which attacks me with 
special virulence immediately after lunch—come by next 
steamer.” 

A week later Peter de Peyster took the Red D boat 
south, and after touching at Porto Rico and at the Island 
of Curacao swept into Porto Cabello and into the arms of 
his friend. 

On the wharf, after the shouts of welcome had died 
away, Roddy inquired anxiously: “‘As you made the 
harbor, Peter, did you notice any red and black buoys? 
Those are my buoys. J put them there—myself. And I 
laid out that channel you came in by, all by myself, too!” 

Much time had passed since the two friends had been 
able to insult each other face to face. 

“Roddy,” coldly declared Peter, “‘if I thought you had 
charted that channel I’d go home on foot, by land.” 

“Do you mean you think I can’t plant deep-sea buoys?”’ 
demanded Roddy. 

“You can’t plant potatoes!” said Peter. ‘If you had 
to set up lamp-posts, with the street names on them, along 
Broadway, you would put the ones marked Union Square 
in Columbus Circle.” 

“T want you to know,’ shouted Roddy, “that my 
buoys are the talk of this port. These people are just 
crazy about my buoys—especially the red buoys. If you 
didn’t come to Venezuela to see my buoys, why did you 
come? I will plant a buoy for you to-morrow!” chal- 
lenged Roddy. ‘‘I will show you!” 

“You will have to show me,” said Peter. 


Peter had been a week in Porto Cabello, and, in keeping 
Reddy at work, had immensely enjoyed himself. Each 
morning, in the company’s gasoline launch, the two 
friends went put-put-putting outside the harbor, where 
Roddy made soundings for his buoys, and Peter lolled in 
the stern and fished. His special pleasure was in trying 
to haul man-eating sharks into the launch at the moment 
Roddy was leaning over the gunwale, taking a sounding. 

One evening at sunset, on their return trip, as they were 
under the shadow of the fortress, the engine of the launch 
broke down. While the black man from Trinidad was 
diagnosing the trouble, Peter was endeavoring to interest 
Roddy in the quaint little Dutch island of Curacao, that 
lay one hundred miles to the east of them. He chose to 
talk of Curacao because the ship that carried him from 
the States had touched there, while the ship that brought 
Roddy south had not. This fact irritated Roddy, so Peter 
naturally selected the moment when the launch had 
broéken down and Roddy was both hungry and peevish to 
talk of Curacao. 

“Think of your never having seen Curacao!” he sighed. 
‘Some day you certainly must visit it. With a sea as flat 

(Continued on Page 52) 


One Slender Hand was Beating a Sort of Time, as 
Though Some Lilt Were Going Forward in His Soul 


It was worth a man’s pride. Its restful, easy lines, 

simple and gracious, blended with the shadowy 
masses of the trees in the early sun, which now but tinted 
the tops of the white pillars. Around it swept wide grounds 
of velvet green, broken only with discreet plantings. The 
walk curved easily away from the privet hedge that 
fenced the lawn on the front. Here a little gate opened 
out, by a few modest steps of stone, to the road, where 
Newman usually met his car when the chauffeur drove it 
around. It was a pleasant prospect. But its owner in 
fee stood uncertain, not wholly happy, dangling the key 
of the front door vaguely in his hand as he looked back. 
He had dreamed of all this. Asa farmer boy ina Western 
State he had planned to do all these things some day. 
He had done them. None the less, now, as though he 
said farewell, he stumbled awkwardly as he turned toward 
the little gate. 

The sun shone gently here and there over the wet 
green, revealing the full beauty of the scene, as Newman 
opened the gate and paused at the edge of the road. It 
was not the absence of his car which surprised him, for he 
was up three hours earlier than usual and had not 
ordered the car. It was the figure of a young man, sitting 
on the lowest of the stone steps. 

This young man ought by all right to have heard the 
approaching footsteps; but he sat without turning his 
head. Ordinarily Newman would have frowned. But 
since upon this morning nothing seemed to matter he 
stood looking at the intruder half in contemplation. He 
discovered him to be rather a young man, and for the time 
apparently much preoccupied. One slender hand was 
beating a sort of time, as though some lilt were going for- 
ward in his soul. 

It was an honor to be invited to the home of Newman. 
This young man had not been invited. Newman pondered 
all these things as he stood looking at him. At length, 
apparently having completed something to the satisfac- 
tion of his own soul, the young man calmly turned about. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Newman,” said he. ‘For, as the 
story-teller would say, I presume you are he.” 

He did not trouble himself to arise, but made room at 
his side on the stone step, as though to invite the owner 
to be seated. Something in Newman’s humor moved him 
to comply. 

“Ordinarily, Mr. Newman,” said the young man, “I 
would not be here at six o’clock in the morning; and, 
ordinarily, I would not comment upon the weather. 
Believe me, I would not say it is a fine morning if, indeed, 
it were not a fine’ morning. I know you agree with me. 
Just look.” 


IN ‘reves turned and looked back at the house. 
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Newman looked. 
He could not 
pyade theigiow of - 71 eae (a he Bay 
the coming sun, 
the white cloud in the sky, the dew on the grass, the ver- 
dancy of the grass itself—following the pointing finger of 
the young man, a finger which trembled visibly. 

“T would envy you all this,” said the young man at 
last, “if lever envied any one. This house, these grounds, 
this morning, which you have provided as proper finish to 
this scheme—all are precisely as I should have done my- 
self. Let me commend you on your choice of suns. Let 
me flatter you, if I may, on the exquisiteness of yonder 
cloud of yours, just fleecy, but not too white to make it 
wholly charming. No man could command a finer dew 
than this; and as for the greensward which you have 
provided, I cannot too much approve your taste.”’ 

He still pointed here and there; and his hand still 
trembled, although his voice was steady. Newman saw 
that the little upward curve at the corner of 
his lips was permanent, and not there in 
mockery. 

“ Especially do I approve of your mansion- 
house,” said the youth. ‘‘It is precisely 
what I used to dream—out there, out home, 
in the West, before I came to the city to live. 
It is annoying to have one’s ideas copied— 
as I have occasion to know; but, with your 
leave, I shall follow your plan almost pre- 
cisely when, presently, I shall build my own 
mansion-house. That, of course, cannot be 
until the market for my goods has recovered 
from its present somewhat panicky condi- 
tion.” 

Newman broke out into a sudden little 
laugh, a gasp as of relief from some terror. 

“Tl have to come in with you, my son,” 
said he, ‘‘on most of what you say. And I 
would like to know, if you have no objection to telling 
me, who you are and what is your line?” 

“Sir,” said the young man, “I am a poet. At the 
present moment I am still a somewhat drunken and very 
penitent poet.”’ 

“Go on,” said Newman. 

“Yesterday I was fired—that is to say, I was given the 
alternative of being funny all of the time or going on fire 
and police. I refused to be funny all the time, and refused 
to do fire and police. 

“At that time, you will understand, I was pursued by a 
certain thing, the conquest of which I have but this 
moment completed. I have it in my head here. It has to 
do with my poem, published earlier, and called The Open 
Road. In that poem, as I now reflect, I have my road run- 
ning all one way. Nowit occurred to me But, your 
morning being so fine, it occurs to me also that little else 
matters. I even forget whether or not I am hungry. 
Perhaps I am. Reason convinces me that I have eaten 
very little for three days. Iam glad to meet you—that is 
to say, thou—or thee, to be more correct. I would be glad 
to meet a loaf of bread. 
But I should not ex- 
ult to meet a jug of 
wine a 

Newman moved 
down to the lowest 
step, quite to the level 
of the speaker. 

“You interest me,’’ 
he said. ‘I will not say 
you amuse me,”’ 

“Thank you,” said 
the young man. 
“Words! Words! How 
much depends upon 
their proper use! In 
your own case, Mr. 
Newman, until this 
morning, your words 
were mostly employed 
to conceal your 
thoughts. In mine 
they have been neces- 
sary partially to express 
a part of my thoughts. 
Think of the agony 
these two facts have 
caused you and me.” 
A beaded damp stood 
on his forehead. 
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As Traveled by Poet, Business-Man and Woman 


By EMERSON HOUGH 


“Youarea phic | 
losopher, then,” 
HERMAN PFEIFER #4 ‘oa 

. Naturally! I was on the editorial page. Let us not go 
into comparisons, however; because, in the last analysis— 
as my editor always says when he writes an editorial—all 
men really are so much alike that there is not difference 
enough between them to make comparison interesting. 
Do you not find that you and I, sitting here in the Me 
Mr. Newman, are very much alike?” 

“Yes,” said Newman, “ now that you mention it.” 

“Yet for those in your occupation it is not necessary to 
think; and even poets need not think more than ocea- 
sionally. It is only editors who need to think they think 
But editors are not human beings—in the last analysis, 
The difference between the editor and the human bei 
consists in this, that he can drink Scotch and stand it, P| 
Yet, after all, I have that missing line safe in my head.” 

“My friend,” said Newman, “‘I shall not even ask 
to repeat it to me.” 

“Thank you. It shows that you are large. Sometime 
you shall hear it. But if I should repeat it to you nowI — 
should be violating one of the office rules, which forbids 

‘copy’ to be read by outsiders.” 

“But you have just declared yourself done with te 
office.” | 
“Ah, no! I wish it were otherwise, but they will ae 
me back; they always do. I rebel at that. I don’t a 
to go back. I—don’t—want—to—go—back. Look!” 

He pointed a wavering hand down the long, white road 
that rolled out before them across the round, green hills, 

“Behold my life line,” he said yearningly. “Ts it yours? 
I presume no—yours runs yonder, in an easy curve, back — 
to the front door of success.”’ S 

“Have you had your breakfast yet?” asked Newman 

“As a business man, you know that I have not. se 
one cannot pay he does not eat.’ Mechanically his h: 
went into his pocket and fished out a double eagle, which — 
he balanced on a fingertip. 

“This coin which we both see,”’ he remarked, “ of co 
is not there. I have carried it for five years, and k 
starved all around it and adjacent to it. That is my 
Had I eaten I should have been weak. As matters : 
I know I have not been weak. Also I know that wh 
eventually, I shall be buried, they will find this coin 
my possession, and so lay me away with state enough 
me to retain that self-respect with which I have alw 
steadily refused to part.” 

“Don’t,” said Newman; “you make me creep.” 

“Don’t creep,’ said the Poet. ‘Please don’t creep 
It would annoy me. But, to resume, I will say to you 
again only this much— that my newly-perfected line has 
something in it about the Open Road. I have made n iy 
fight and won it. You know what it is to feel that you 
have won?” y, 

Newman nodded. 

“You came in from the country to the city with an 
idea—a thing to do?” 


Saif 


“I Have Just Won You, 
Do You Understand? That 


Will Do. You May Go” 


Newman nodded again. 
ae: -Poet reached out a hand to him. 
said; ‘‘ because, so did I.” 

But Newman had already grasped the trembling hand 
in his. 

“T understand!” said the older man, after a time. “In 
some ways this is a very extraordinary meeting, and the 
most extraordinary thing is that I seem to understand so 
many things.” 

- The young man nodded at this, as though it were quite 
a matter of course. 

“JT don’t doubt you are a very happy man, sir?” said 
he, hesitating. 

“You owe me better frankness than that, on my own 

doorstep this morning,’ said Newman sadly. 
- The Poet looked at him seriously. “It is this habit of 
lying,” he said. ‘But, since you have been very gentle 
with me, I shall not ask why the truth is what I know 
it is.’ Newman did not answer. 

“Sir,” said the Poet, turning and looking back at the 
mansion, ‘‘this place of ours a moment ago seemed well 
designed, did it not? Now, we can both suggest improve- 
ments. You are not happy in owning your somewhat 
lesser share in this property on this very pleasant 
and delectable morning of yours, are you, Mr. 
Newman?” 

_ The older man burst out with sudden short 
laughter. ‘‘I’ll pay you a salary to do this every 
day,’ said he. ‘‘Come now!” 

“Sir, you pain me,” replied the Poet. ‘A sal- 
ary I can get any day, by. going to my editor with 
my hat in my hand. It is the pride and glory of 
our acquaintance, Mr. Newman, brief as it has 
been, that neither of us has felt constrained to 
remove his hat from his head. Sir, I will be your 
friend, your partner, but not your employee! 
Take back your proffered salary. Why should 
you spoil our singularly happy acquaintance?” 
“Newman hesitated; but the young man went 
on evenly: 

“JT am sure you do not wish me to be unhappy. 
Far better is an arrangement whereby each partner 
sontributes as the other lacks. As my partner, 
you could do much for me. For instance, you 
sould furnish me a breakfast, and a place to sleep 
afterward; for all wise men sleep after breakfast, 
and not before. In turn, I could, perhaps, recite 
to you at the breakfast-table this Thing, this 
missing Line, which I have found on the steps here 
on this excellent morning of yours—of ours, I 
mean; since we now are partners.” 

4s That, at least, is easy,’’ said Newman, rising 
half uncertainly, the key still dangling in his hand. 
The other raised a restraining hand. 

' “No,” said he. ‘You offer me food as though 
it were half the profits of our firm. I have not 
yet earned it. Neither must you think me a 
Socialist. I am no such weakling. I recognize 
the ancient truth, that in each house there must be 
dne master, and no more. The only question is, 
which of us ought to be master here in our house.”’ 
Fe “True, ” said Newman soberly. ‘‘ But how can 

arrive upon any basis which will give you the 
breakfast—more especially the good hot coffee 
Which I feel you really need, my boy.” 

“Do not accost as Boy, I beg you, one so much 
older in sin and wisdom than yourself, Mr. New- 
man. As to the sin, I do not specify; but as to 
‘the wisdom, I will prove it. I will show you how 
all barriers between us can utterly be removed. 
We will go to yonder house, and you and I will then 
play a game of seven-up to see who owns it.” 

Newman pursed a lip. “The idea at least has 
the virtue of novelty,” said he. 
| “Precisely. Thus, nothing would be left unadjudicated. 
(At the end of the game we can be partners. Should fortune 
favor me—as is not her wont—I would make you welcome 
in my house. In no circumstances, therefore, could you 
‘really lose. Upon the other hand, unless we arrive upon 
‘some such method, I fear I must return to my editor, a 
‘man whom I very much detest, as in no way my social or 
‘intellectual equal.” 

Newman pondered for a moment, and answered with 
equal gravity: ‘You have that constructive imagination 
Which I should prize above all things in a partner. You 
are never one of those who cannot see the statue hidden 
{n the stone.” — 

“Believe me, sir,”’ said the Poet, ‘I see them every- 
here—things of beauty—such things of beauty, always! 
[ hope I may be able to show you things of beauty and 
2ontent in yonder house—things which you have not seen.’ 
Or content — of peace?”” demanded Newman fiercely. 
_“ Assuredly. 

“Then rae said the great man; and he took the 
young man by the arm, so lightly that he seemed to offer 

assistance to steps which, at first, were confused. 

Arm in arm, they went up the curving path across the 
3reen, crossed through the shadows of the rhododendrons, 
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and so, presently, entered the gallery, on whose farther 
side stood the door which Newman had locked a half-hour 
ago, and which he had purposed never again to enter. 

Newman unlocked the door. The two stepped within. 
The young man half gasped, sighed deeply in wonder and 
delight, as he looked about at the furnishing, simple, 
dignified and strong. 

‘Some other poet has preceded me.” he said. “It is all 
as I would have wished. It is my mina has done this. 
This is the very place, as I planned it long ago! Iam sure 
I shall like it very much indeed, Mr. Newman.” 

“Yes?” said Newman. “As for me, I hate it. 
will be welcome, if you win.” 

““As between gentlemen, of course,” 
“Where, then, shall we play?” 

“But first—the coffee?” 

“‘T decline extraneous aid,’’ replied the young man 
gently. ‘‘ Your partner should bea game man. Heis.”’ 

“But you have had no breakfast 

“Still we are even.’’ He pointed at the table, spread 
for one, the food untouched. 

“Come, what lacks here?”’ he demanded. ‘“‘ My friend, 
what was wrong? Of course I credit you with intelligence 


You 


said the Poet. 


“You Have Come Back to Me!” One of the Men Heard the Other Say 


enough to see that I have all along known something was 
wrong with you this morning, Mr. Newman; else, we 
should not have had our wholly human conversation.” 

Newman shook his head. 

“Are you, then, also a poet?” demanded the young man 
savagely. ‘“‘Do you dare invade my provinces? Come, 
now, I claim this city and its suburbs. Tell me, are you 
a poet?” 

“No,” said Newman. ‘Only a plain, ordinary fool.” 

“Not ordinary—we are two splendid fools, of this 
splendid morning. We are about to play a splendid game. 
Come, I will show you how excellent a thing is life.” 

“T wish you might,” said Newman. ‘‘Oh, how I wish 
you might!” : 

“The cards?’’ queried the young man. 

Newman touched a bell. A butler came, his mouth 
dropping with sudden horror at what he saw. 

“A pack of ecards at once, Conley,” said his master. 

“You may go, Conley,’’ supplemented the young man 
gravely, after the butler’s reappearance. Newman smiled 
again. 

“You do interest me, my son,’ he said. 

The young man paused for a time, the pack of cards 
divided between his trembling hands. The light from a 
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side window showed his hair rather tumbled, his eyes deep, 
his brow rather full, his mouth perhaps gay, or possibly 
grave. 

“But it is not fair,” he began, “that I should stake 
nothing.’’ He hesitated. 

“Do not disappoint me,’”’ broke out Newman. “ Your 
stake is already overpaid.’’ The other shook his head. 

“T do not play with paper. Look, I place here on the 
table the copyright of my immortal work.” 

Newman took in his hand the well-worn little volume. 
“The Rose of Sharon,’ he began; and then he paused. 

‘Tt would go very hard with me to lose this book,”’ said 
the young man. “It is almost all I have. Named after 
a woman? Of course. I do not need declare to you 
that even your own best possession is—or was—a 
woman. So? They make us, and they break us—is it not 
so? Many, many, many, ina man’s life. Sometimes one. 
Yes, once in a while, one. Ah, I see who was the poet 
here! Yes, now I see. Now I see my own mind.” 

“You are uncanny,” said Newman; “but you must 
take no liberties.” 

“That is farthest from my thought,’’ answered the 
young man quickly. ‘Only, as your partner, I am so far 
your senior in suffering that we may talk freely 
of such matters.” 

““Were you married?” 

The Poet shook his head. “It would not have 
been right. But I could never shake her out of 
my mind until this very morning. That was the 
Thing which I conquered, out there on the step.” 

“Thave not yet conquered mine,” said Newman. 

“We lose time in these trivial matters,”’ said 
the young man. ‘“‘Cut.’’ He passed the pack. 

Newman served the deal with easy hand, gath- 
ering his own cards up with a frown of interest, 
but the young man put a hesitant finger to his 
chin. ‘Shall we bunch them this time?”’ he asked. 

They tossed in their cards together, and the 
next time the young man dealt, each receiving a 
hand which seemed to please its holder. The 
game went on swiftly. 

‘“Ah,” said the young man, at length, sighing 
softly at the conclusion; “it seems that I have 
high, low and the game. You are very welcome 
to that silly-faced Jack. Mr. Newman, I see the 
mortgage settling on your home.” 

““Not yet,’’ said Newman. “Go on, for the 
next one.” 

But still Newman lost, until, finally, he straight- 
ened up, smiling. 

“No doubt, at times, you thought you gambled 
well, Mr. Newman,” said the young man. “Ah, 
you do not know how we of the other half live. 
You play only for money. We gamble all the 
time for the right of life and love—for everything! 
This was a simple game, for, see, I have now my 
house; and [J still own my immortal work.” 

Newman smiled grimly. ‘‘I told you you would 
be welcome. It was nothing to me. If your little 
book had nothing between its covers, it held as 
much as these walls do for me. Empty!” 

“One who has such a house,” said the Poet, 
looking about him, ‘‘needs something of fortune 
to keep it from being indeed empty. If you please, 
I will play you another game, to see whether you 
or I shall own the furnishings, the equipment, 
servants, and other appurtenances of this very 
well-appointed household.”’ 

“ Of course,”’ said Newman, without the change 
of a muscle. ‘‘ What is the house to you without 
the furnishings, and what would the furnishings 
be to me since I no longer own the house?” 

The Poet nodded. ‘‘ Wisdom is a very simple 
thing,” said he, “if only one will pause to think! 
Your conclusions are absolutely accurate. Therefore, I 
place again upon the table the copyright of my immortal 
work—my little book, about the Rose of Sharon.” 

“Please don’t ” began the late owner of Fairview. 

“Was that her name — Rose?” asked the young man. 
“Yes? Strange! That was the name in my case, too! 
It is your deal.”’ 

They played, and Newman won. 

“My friend,” said he, “I have your book, and my 
furniture, and my servants. Would you oblige me by the 
offer of a room in your house, that I might retire and 
read for a time?” 

The moisture again broke out on the Poet’s face, as he 
pushed the volume across to the winner. ‘‘ You, too, are 
becoming a poet,” said he. ‘“‘ You begin to imagine—you 
begin to see! But you do not know what you have taken 
from me; even though you won it fairly.” 

“Let me see,’’ said Newman, opening the book—‘‘ Let me 
see what I have won.’”’ He read, and still read, rapidly. 
At length he placed the book, face down, upon the cloth. 

“There are two real poems,” said he. ‘One is The 
Rose, and the other is The Open Road. Sir, you have 
played with a fool, I with a philosopher.”’ 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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There was That Historic and Horrendous Occasion When Harriman’s Barn Burned Down. That was a Calamity to Stagger Humanity 


] Vesding HENRY HARRIMAN, our 

leading collector, conglomerator and 

conquistador of railroads, who hastidily 
tucked away in his jeans more stocks and 
bonds of the great highways of steel, as the 
railroad writers say, than any other person on earth, not 
to mention such non-essentials pertaining thereto as 
more miles of track and more things to run on those 
tracks in similar profusion, is a small man who weighs 
about one hundred and thirty pounds and wears a barely- 
perceptible goatee—kidee might be better—on his lower 
lip, consisting of six hairs—count ’em—six. 

One of these days when Edward Henry Harriman is 
shaving himself, or is being shaved, the razor will slip and 
those six hairs will be massacred, slain, annihilated. As 
soon as the news gets to Wall Street the market will 
break three points. Those daring operators we read so 
much about, who risk millions without batting an eye, 
who take desperate chances, who stand unconcernedly 
and watch their fortunes swept away, whose brilliancy 
and dash amaze the poor serfs who have to work, who 
nonchalantly put through deals involving more money 
than there is in the Treasury ; those bold bulls and bears 
who fleece the lambs; those spectacular, but always 
courageous, pirates who cruise in the financial waters 
with the Jolly Roger at the masthead, will shiver, shake 
and quake at the dire tidings and will wildly throw on 
the market all the stocks they have, meanwhile running 
around in circles, pop-eyed and cotton-tongued, emitting 
low moans of terrible fear. 

There was that historic and horrendous occasion when 
Harriman’s barn burned down. That was a calamity to 
stagger humanity, and it did stag- 
ger that portion of humanity that 
speculates in stocks, staggered them 
to a blind stagger, and they whooped 
madly into the Exchange and tumbled 
their stocks,on the market regardless, 
determined not to be caught in the 
aftermath of the cataclysm. Once 
Harriman had his appendix cut out, 
they said, and that epochal extirpa- 
tion caused a slump of a few hundred 
millions in values; for, as these daring 
operators argued, of what permanent 
strength to the market can a Captain 
of Finance be who captains his way 
along minus a vermiform appurte- 
nance? And they must have thought 
Mr. Harriman was as well 
supplied with appendices as 
he is with railroads, for on 
three other subsequent and 
separate occasions the story 
that he had his appendix dis- 
associated with his masterful 
personality threw the intrepid 
professionals into similar 
panics. 


ing or something, and away they went. They heard his 
bones were ossifying, and it was enough, for they didn’t 
stop to think a bone that wasn’t ossified would be a poor 
sort of a bone. It is likely thirteen old and respected 


If Hill and Stillman Had Stopped on a Corner 
and Had a Fist Fight 

Other horrifying 

stories about this potent person jammed the doughty 

brokers. around the selling-posts so thickly you would 

have to use a snow plow to get through them. They 

heard Harriman’s backbone was congealing or consolidat- 
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brokerage firms would have failed if somebody had been 
smart enough to say his bones were petrifying. And only 
a short time ago the papers had these headlines: 


PE TE R 


HARRIMAN RUMOR CAUSES BAD SLUMP 


Declines of 3 to 4 Points in Leading 
Shares During the 
Afternoon 


It was discovered that on this fateful occasion Mr. 
Harriman was bilious. He did not go to his country 
home on Friday night as usual; and honk-honk! away 
they went like a bunch of fudge-fed schoolgirls who see a 
mouse. If Mr. Harriman should get the mumps there 
would be a wreck of matter and a crash of worlds. 

Money is congenitally timid, but the money that men 
get by buying, with borrowed funds, stocks that’ do not 
belong to the people who sell them, appears to be so 
faint-hearted that it has ordinary legal-tender looking like 
T. Roosevelt defying Congress. There is no easier thing 
to do in the whole line of financial accomplishment than 
to start a flurry in Wall Street and break the market 
several points, unless it is to start two flurries and break 
it many points. Those bold operators down there, who 
talk in the Waldorf, so loudly you can hear them at Forty- 
second Street, about control and manipulation and all 
that brave patter, will run into the high grass like a lot of 
rabbits if a sandwich man comes along 
the street and says James J. Hill has a 
boil on the back of his neck. Out- 
siders, trained by the yawps of pub- 
licists of all kinds, who are not in the 
market or have been wiped out, think 
of them as pirates, which is what they 
are, a fine agglomeration of timorous, 
vibratory pirates who tremble every 
time a big man sneezes, and who scut- 
tle to cover instead of scuttling ships. 

If you take a good, well-bred, bash- 
ful rabbit and make a loud noise in its 
vicinity it will make three long jumps 
into oblivion, and so it will for fifty 
days if you make the same noise to 
scare the samerabbit; but along about 
the fifty-first or fifty-second time the 
fact will have percolated into the 
rabbit-mind that that noise it has 
heard before so often does the rabbit 
no harm, and it will continue nibbling 
cabbage leaves, merely winking a 
beady eye at you. Familiarity, even 
in a rabbit-mind, breeds contempt, 
wherein the rabbit has an acute ad- 
vantage over the daring operators. 

They will fall for the same rumor, shake at the same 
scare, five hundred times in quick succession, get just as 
panicky, whirl around just as rapidly, utter just as many 
screams of apprehensive agony over a rumor or a story 
that has been used every week since there was a Wall 
Street, as they will over a brand-new one that some jug- 
gler of securities has invented for his own particular pur- 
poses. Most of the rumors and stories that flurry the 
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market all up, cause the bold boys who bi 
stocks to chuck in their holdings for wh 
they can get, are so old they have moss 
them. They have been used so many times - 
that one would think the appearance of one 
all of them would start the buyers and sellers out ina bo 
to waggle their fingers at the source instead of throwi 
them in a scrambled mess into the market to rid the 
selves of whatever they have the rumor is shooting fc 
You ‘see, nobody understands the stock mar 
Plenty of men say they do, but, really, nobody can de 
it. It is an intangible institution, where you buy sor 
thing you never see from a person who hasn’t got it 
sell, or sell something you don’t own to a person who 
won’t own it when he buys it. In a market of two mi 
shares not more than five hundred thousand shares wou 
change hands—that is, really be transferred from wi 
person to another. It is like speculating in rainboy E | 
Naturally, when many men are dealing witha commodity | 
as diaphanous as this, it takes only a diaphanous situatic 
to throw them into a frenzy. But if they areas astute ¢ 
we are taught to believe, it seems odd that they sh 
become frantic, day after day, because of the same 0 
reasons. They do, and the older the story is, the hard 
they bite. Every so often, for example, they rush in an 
buy on the barnacled story that some dog is going to pa 
a dividend, and along they come whooping, time and aga 
clamoring, shouting, gasping to get some on the story thi 
some steamship cat is to have a subsidy. : 


Why Stocks Fall With Hair 


IN?S is it the non-professional trader alone who comes — 
yipping in to cover when the familiar old bogey q 
are paraded. The bold, professional brokers fall just 
many times and just as hard for yarns they have he 
since they began business. ‘‘Ha!” said a market sage 
time ago. ‘‘Here we are. The most notable fact ab 
the market is the futility of the explanations offered. 
several days past people have been trying to fit theo: 
to the market, and this is a state of mind which expedi 
the circulation of rumors—rumors of a big man 
trouble, rumors of war, rumors of Mr. Harriman be | 
sued and being ill. Yet the very obvious explanatio Bs 
that an unexpected supply of stocks is being placed on the 
market. The source of selling has not been determin 
but because it has converged on Harriman stocks 
Stock Exchange believes it has come from a Harriman 
near-Harriman source.” = 
Now there is an explanation that explains, whet. 
explanations are futile or not. Things are hop-scotchi 
about because it is hard to fit theories to the market, a 
by the same token, the situation would have been simil 
if people were trying to fit the market to theori 
But observe the rumors that this authority says 
having an effect: A big man in trouble, war, a Colorad 
and Southern deal, Harriman sued and, mayhap, bilious 
again. There are the old familiar friends, the pals of 
former days, and age cannot wither nor custom stale. — 
They are good whenever they are trotted out. Big 
in trouble—wow! Sell ’em! Sell ’em! SELL ’EM!— 
don’t stop to ask who the big man is or what trouble 
is in. Perhaps J. P. Morgan is getting balder, or Jo 
D. Rockefeller is sprouting hair. Sell ’em! ; 
Not very long ago James J. Hill and James Stillma: i 
then president of the National City Bank, the big Rock 
feller institution, walked up Nassau Street, in New Y: 


together. There was 
a situation for you! 
Tremendous possibili- 
ties. Creak, c-r-e-a-k 
went the rumor- 
machine, and the re- 
port came out that a 
deal was on between 
Mr. Hill and the 
Standard Oil party 
which would end the 
war on the Pacific 
Coast by providing a 
working agreement 
between the Hill and 
Rockefeller parties, so 
that the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul 
extension would not 
wage a competitive 
war with the Hill 
roads. They walked 
ep Nassau Street to- 
gether. That was 
enough. The only way 
Wall Street would 
have figured out that that didn’t mean a deal would 
have been if Hill and Stillman had stopped on a corner 
and had a fist fight. 

The cutting-a-melon story is always good. Tales of 
extra dividends are lapped up eagerly. Increased earn- 
‘ings, as rumors, help a lot. Time after time the stories 
about melon-cutting have been circulated, and Wall Street 
never stops to think that, if the gentlemen who have 
melon-patches are going to do any cutting, that cutting 
‘will be done with an exact reference to the proper dis- 
‘tribution of the slices to those in the picnic, and will be 
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THEN old Isaac Wicks died there was 
! naturally a lot of speculation as to 


| what would happen to the busi- 
mess. It was an awful big business, the 
Paragon Company, Printers and Binders, 
and a mighty prosperous one, too, employ- 
ing nearly four hundred men and girls, year 
in and year out. Old Wicks, who was the 
rdest-fisted man on the Lakes, and 
iaa bear to see a nickel get past him, 
id stayed in harness to the end and, with 
ll his money, had slaved harder than any 
ifs But what with leaving a four-million- 
dollar estate and no end of downtown prop- 
erty that only had to be left there to double 
m value every three years, it didn’t seem 
likely that his son, Horace Greeley Wicks, 
i continue in his footsteps to the extent 
of living and dying in the Paragon pilot- 
aouse. That was why the office staff had 
all perked up and were looking sideways at 
ome another while they waited for the light- 
lng of partnership to hit the lucky one. 
_ None of us had ever seen Horace G., who 
jad beén on bad terms with the old man 
‘or ever so long, though news of him, 
of one kind and another, had trickled in 
‘rom the outlying parts that he seemed to 
‘refer to Chicago, and as to how he was half 
‘, lunatic, with long hair and bomb-throwing ideas for 
‘he betterment of mankind, and his pockets full of 
lynamite and anarchist tracts. So you can imagine 
low we rubbered as he headed our way, inspecting his 
‘ew property in company with crisp, gray-haired, dig- 
(ified Mr. Snyder, the general manager, and that lean, 
‘all, sneering swine, Mr. Pinney, and short, jolly, red-faced 
‘ohnny Bull Boltover, who the boys would have voted in, 
manimous, had the choice been left to them. Horace G. 
ina a big man of about forty, and powerful fat, with 
\bstreperous red hair down below his collar, and a cowboy 
‘at and velveteen clothes, and he was smiling most genial 
om ear to ear, and saying: ‘‘How do do—how do do!” 
ra and left in a way to make the office force squirm, it 


S that democratic and friendly. At first you thought 
e had a silly face, but it was all the hair and the hat, 
nd when he stopped and spoke to you it wasn’t like a 
rank at all, but most jolly and kind and sensible. 

“T see I’m going to like you,” he says to me, shooting 
ut a fat thumb and waving it in front of me while every- 
y grinned. ‘‘Ideality, imagination and loyalty—and 
of virgin soil! Ha! And, best of all—good humor! 
‘ome and see me—drop in any time—let’s get together!” 


And Make a Loud 
Noise in Its Vicinity 
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over and nothing left but the rinds 
before the general public will have 
any knowledge of it. It is like the 
old story of the man who went into 
the restaurant and ordered an extra 
porterhouse steak, two inches thick, 
to be covered with fresh mushrooms 
and served, properly garnished, with 
marrow-bones and corn fritters and 
the like. ‘‘’Deed, boss,” said the 
waiter, ““we ain’t got no steak like 
that. Ef we had th’ boss would eat it hisself.”’ 

An impending war between any two European 
Powers sends them scurrying to sell. They have 
been throwing stocks overboard in Wall Street 
for forty years on impending wars that never got 
beyond the impending stage. About the only clash 
that couldn’t be worked in the past generation 
was the fuss between Holland and Venezuela. 
They tried on that, but, for some reason, the dash- 
ing operators remained dashing and did not dash 
to the floor or to their brokers to sell what they 
had. At that, upsetting a market because of a 
war between Holland and Venezuela would be the 
limit, wouldn’t it? It would be like fearing an 
attack from the Swiss navy. 

Once in a while they get a real one, as they did when 
Governor Roswell P. Flower died, and then the flurries 
become panics and the jaunty paper millionaires are all 
broke. That is natural, too, for, when a market can be 
influenced for several points by any ancient, musty tale, it 
normally must drop through the floor when a real sensation 
comes. The operators who get frightened at the rustle of 
a leaf may be expected to jump out of their skins if a tree 
falls down. 

During the Presidential campaign last year a reporter 
on one of the New York newspapers bought, on a margin, 
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He was That Set and Outspoken Against 
Peek-a-Boo Waists and Rats 


He went on, showering the same invitation everywhere, 
while Mr. Snyder’s face was a sight, and Pinney he almost 
groaned out loud, and Mr. Boltover didn’t dare to catch 
anybody’s eye he was that ready to explode. The boys 
were left a good deal mixed in their opinions, though the 
girls were solid for the new boss, and a hum of ‘‘ Ain’t hea 
darling! Ain’t he just too nice to live!’”’ drowned the 
noise of the presses for ten minutes after he was gone. 

The next day we learned he had come to stay and was 
going to take the old man’s place, and that there wasn’t 
going to be any partnership or anything but just him. 
Though what his Pa would have said at all wages below 
twenty-five dollars a week being raised thirty per cent, 
and all above that fifteen per cent, I leave to them that 
remember the way the old fellow used to cuss. My, if 
Horace G. was a lunatic he was our kind of lunatic, all 
right, and some of those who had been most cantankerous 
the day before now couldn’t say enough in praise of him. 

Not but what we did not have to pay for that raise! 
He hadn’t been a week with us before he was nicknamed 
“Welfare Wicks” or ‘‘Old Welfare’ from the word he 
was always saying, and, worse still, always doing. Our 
“bodily welfare’’—our ‘‘mental welfare’’—‘‘the girls’ 
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two hundred shares of Union Pacific. He had the stock at 
a good price and had a little profit. One day he called up 
his broker and told him to sell the two hundred Union 
Pacific. ‘‘Why?” said the broker. ‘‘Oh,” said the 
reporter, ‘nothing much. I think there’s going to be 
something doing in one of the papers about the Republican 
ticket next Monday morning.”’ 

The broker jumped up and down rapidly, sold the 
Union Pacific, sold everything else he had, and word soon 
got around that some paper had a scandal about Taft, 
that there was a scandal about Sherman that would dis- 
rupt the Republican ticket and rip things wide open, and 
that there were scandals about both of them. The market 
broke three points before the truth was known, which was 
that one of the newspapers had a story for publication on 
Monday morning about Sherman trying to buy some land 
in the Southwest while he was a member of Congress. 
The story was printed and fell flat, for Sherman easily 
showed he was well within his rights, and that he didn’t 
buy any land, anyhow. A break of three points in the 
general list of stocks means a depreciation of a good many 
millions of dollars, and it all started because a reporter 
wanted to take his profit on two hundred shares of Union 
Pacific, although, for that matter, 
probably the reporter was scared 
about his glimmering of the story, 
as everybody else is scared in sim- 
ilar circumstances. 

The Wall Street axiom is that 
the stock goes with the tip, and it 
applies to corn and wheat and cot- 
ton and pork and all the 
other speculative com- 
modities. And so they do. 
Nor need the tip be of any 
stability. A conversation 
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moral welfare’’—‘‘our hygienic welfare’’— 
“the welfare”’ of our teeth and toes and 
backsand stummicks. We were welfared at 
work, welfared at home, and were assembled 
two nights a week in the loft, where more 
welfare was lammed into us an hour ata 
stretch. Of course we weren’t forced to go; 
but he being the boss, and human nature 
being what it is, and what with the refresh- 
ments that were served out lavish, and the 
wives liking the attention and the chance it 
gave them of wearing their best bonnets and 
breaking into society—those ‘‘little talks”’ 
of his were about as easy to avoid as a 
police-court subpoena. 

He hadn’t any dignity at all, and would 
joke along like it was a confab around the 
stove, and if anybody chose to join in he was 
welcome—and he used such common, ordi- 
nary language that anybody could under- 
stand him. No style to it, no dictionary 
words, but like a big, fat father talking to 
a pack of kids. It jarred on mea lot, though 
there were some who said the refreshments 
were worth it. One of them was called Lead 
as a Steady Diet, or a Little Talk on Dying 
Young—this aimed at the compositors who 
wouldn’t clean up before lunch. Another 
was, The Penalty of Pie, and another, What 
Shall I Read, or Aids to Becoming a Perfect Idiot. He 
lined us up there and just made a joke of everything we 
liked or did or wore or thought, till it was a wonder we 
stood it like we did. But his laugh was so genial and 
he had such a taking way with him, and there was 
something so sunshiny good in his fat, red face that we 
managed to tolerate him and live through it. 

But, my, that wasn’t the end of it. He was the most 
interfering, prying, red-headed nuisance that was ever 
let loose on a long-suffering community. Now if there’s 
one thing that ought to be sacred it’s a fellow’s dinner- 
pail, but he’d dive right into them, and if it was a fried 
chop or a soggy deck of soda biscuits, or anything else he 
thought wasn’t suitable for our insides, he would rip out 
then and there, and throw a fit. The girls fared just as 
bad—or even worse—-he was that set and gutspoken 
against peek-a-boo waists and rats and ostrich feathers 
and dirty finger-nails, and the way they lived principally 
on cake and sweet stuff. I have seen as many as three 
blubbering at once, and him standing like a slave-driver 
in their midst, waving a doughnut. Nor were our homes 
safe, night or day. You might be settled down comfort- 
able with your evening paper, with the wife washing up 
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and the kids at their lessons, when in would pop Old 
Welfare, bursting with geniality and interference. 

He was as likely as not to ask you what you had paid 
for that green-and-gold parlor suite, and when you 
answered perhaps fifty dollars he’d say, just as calm as 
that, ‘‘I’ll take it off your hands for a hundred!’’ And then 
he’d pull out a catalogue of Mission furniture and say: 
“Go and buy something restful; go and buy something 
that doesn’t hit you in the eye!”’ And it was quite on the 
cards he’d take the parlor lamp then and there, and a 
chromo or two, and maybe the carpet and the mantel- 
piece fixings. Then he’d go into the kitchen where the 
wife was all in a fluster at the sight of him, and buy your 
china in the same autocratic, no-back-talk-about-it way; 
and it was seldom he left without carrying the frying-pan 
with him (Lord, how he hated frying-pans!), and all your 
agateware utensils besides. 

You'll ask why we stood it. Well, that’s hard to ex- 
plain if you hadn’t known Old Welfare for yourself. 
For one thing, he always made himself solid with the kids, 
and they’re a power in a family. He was always loaded 
up with candy and circus tickets, and if any were sick you 
couldn’t but melt, he was that sympathetic; and I 
guess all his big automobile ever did was to take them 
rides. His coming was never a nuisance to the kids, how- 
ever much it might rub up Popper and Mommer, and to 
them it was all a joke to see him walking 
away with your furnished flat, and maybe 
giving them a quarter each to help him carry 
the stuff down the stairs. My, but they 
loved Old Welfare, and they’d tag along 
behind him like he was a band-wagon, and 
everything he did was right—to the kids. 

But the grown-ups often sighed for the 
old days; and, in spite of the raise and all 
that, there were those who downright wished 
old Isaac back again, with your home your 
own and your dinner-pail your own and your 
Tuesday and Friday nights your own, and 
no one to stop you from spitting or chewing 
or wearing suspenders, or doing without 
filters, or using toothpicks, or eating lead if 
you had a mind to, or reading detective 
novels, or neglecting your nails or yourteeth | 
or your stummick. But, my, ifit washard | 
to stand at the beginning, that was nothing ~ 
to what happened after Old Welfare organ- 
ized the Get Busy Society and unloosed forty- 
four pests to help him jack us up. He 
whipped us with whips, as the Good Book 
says, but the Get Busy Society got after us 
with scorpions—and, being the youngest and 
looniest of the bunch, it was almost more 
than the traffic could bear. 

But Old Welfare didn’t always have things 
his own way. There was a young lady 
named Christine Farmiloe in the office end 
of the business, a proud, handsome young 
piece if ever there was one, and the admitted 
belle of the works. She had come of a tiptop 
family, and was a real lady down to her 
toes, for all her being forced out to earn 
her living as a stenographer. She always kept very much 
to herself and was very modest and genteel, and it was 
common gossip that Mr. Pinney was stuck on her, 
though anybody could see he hadn’t a chance. She had 
the starriest blue eyes you ever saw, and Mr. Pinney 
wasn’t the only one who was fond of gazing into them. 
People always talked to her in a loving kind of way, she 
was that sweet and nice to look at, and would go on 
talking even after they had said everything there was to 
say—just to get another smile from her pretty mouth. 
Oh, she was a beauty, and might have been on our cal- 
endars in four colors if she hadn’t objected strenuous. 

I happened to be in the office when she and Old Welfare 
had their first tilt. He had just finished dictating her a 
letter to the American Lithographic Company, and was 
smiling at her most friendly, with that dance in his eye 
and funny, fighting look at the mouth that he always had 
when most interfering with your rights and liberties. 

“Tve been engaged to bring an action against you,” 
he says.* “A civil action, of course, and I’m going to 
serve the papers on you right now.” 

“An action?’’ says she, quite startled. 

“Yes,” he says, ‘I’ve been engaged to represent your 
liver and your lungs that’s being crushed to death” —and 
he gives her a hearty poke in the ribs—‘‘and those poor 
little feet are asking for an injunction against your 
French heels.”’ 

She flushed scarlet and was all of a tremble as he went 
on cheerfully: ‘‘Considered zsthetically or medically, 
you're hardly better than a distorted monstrosity, Miss 
Farmiloe!” Here he gives one of his big laughs, and we 
waited for him to offer to buy her out at an advance. 

But for once he struck a Tartar. 

“T’ve been here for three years,” says she, most 
pitiful-like, and sizzling mad, too, and yet all the lady, 
“‘and no one has ever insulted me before. I have an old 
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mother to support, and it’s terrible to have to leave a good 
position and look for another. You ought to be ashamed 
to force a decent, hard-working girl to quit your service, 
Mr. Wicks, for that’s the only way I can resent your 
insults!”’ 

And with that she gets up, quivering all over, and 
reaches out for her poor, shabby gloves. 

My, if Old Welfare wasn’t struck of a heap! 

“No, no,” he cries. ‘I wouldn’t insult you for the 
world. You’ve taken me up all wrong. It’s only that I 
hate to see a pretty young woman trussed up in boiler- 
plate and gasping for breath. Oh, Miss Farmiloe, be 
indulgent with an old crank who only has your welfare at 
heart.’’ 

That set her blazing. 

“Oh, welfare,” she says most scornful. ‘‘ My welfare is 
none of your business as long as I do faithfully what I am 
paid to do; and I’m sure that Mr. Snyder and Mr. Pinney 
will bear me out that I’ve always been satisfactory. 
Permit me to pass, sir,’’ she demands as he blocks her 
way, his fat, silly face a picter of mortification. Then what 
do you suppose he does next? Plumps right down on his 
knees and roars for forgiveness! It was half joke, half in 
earnest, and we all nearly burst. Mad as she was, Miss 
Farmiloe simply had to smile, it was so comical, and then 
he roars louder than ever and pretends to tear his long, 
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red hair. For a boss printer and binder it was a sight 
never seen before or since. 

“Do you apologize?” says she. 

““Yes, yes,”’ he cries. 

““And you promise never to address me a single word 
again except on business?”’ 

“Yes, yes,” he cries. 

“Then please go away,’’ she says like a haughty young 
queen, ‘‘and if you haven’t any sense of your own dignity, 
do us the favor to let us keep ours.”’ 

This was rubbing it in, but Old Welfare took it like a 
lamb. He got up and brushed his pants, no more con- 
cerned at the fool he’d been making of himself than if he 
had been one of them performers in vaudeville. 

“One can’t reform the world without getting a bump or 
two,” he says, rueful-like. ‘If a fellow is born a hundred 
years ahead of his time he can’t complain if he’s misunder- 
stood. Isn’t that so, Mr. Pinney?” 

“Yes, sir,” answers Mr. Pinney. 

“Happy child of your generation,” says Old Welfare, 
laying his hand lovingly on Mr. Pinney’s thin shoulder, 
like he was raising his salary. ‘A nice blend of preju- 
dice, self-interest and conventionality. You will be a 
respected citizen when the mob’s hanging me to a lamp- 
post!” And with that he goes out, whistling a melancholy 
air, like he wished he hadn’t been so much ahead of the 
game as he thought he was. 

Next day, before Miss Farmiloe came, he planted a 
bunch of roses on her desk and a little plaster statoot of 
the Venus of Something. You might have called it the 
Venus of Nothing, it was that shy of clothes, and was 
intended, I suppose, to show a female form that had never 
worn corsets or shoes. She blushed as red as a beet, and 
threw it into the waste-paper basket along of the roses. 
If Old Welfare had meant either for a peace offering he 
was all off in the way he went about it. 


‘out dough, with a dimple in each of her pretty chee 
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But it’s common knowledge that lots of love-affairs have — 

begun with a good scrap between the two high, contending 
parties. Old Welfare might never have given Miss : 
Farmiloe another thought had she meekly knuckled down — 
and dressed herself to suit him. The fight she put up, and | 
the flashing, passionate way she talked back, and the — 
stunning beauty of the girl as she faced him, panting and : 
insulted —all landed him one in the solar plexus, and, for 
all his being a hundred years ahead of his time, I guess it | 
came over him he’d choose a wife in ours. i 

Naturally, we didn’t get on to it at first, it only dawning — 
on us when she joined the Get Busy Society, and beca 
pest number forty-five. The institootion had been getti 
pretty slack, some of the he-ones having gotten their ey 
blacked, and the she-ones having lost hair and been w 
‘scratched up in raiding our kitchens and spying on t 
girls that didn’t belong. But it took a new lease of li 
when Miss Farmiloe came along, and, my, soon life w: 
hardly worth living again! 

She went for us like a little tiger, and as Old Welfa 
was always close behind we couldn’t do nothing but grin 
and bear it. I lost a fancy lamp I’d managed to hide t 
then, knowing it was sure to go—and a plush-fra. 
chromo of a Swiss lake I had won ina raffle. Billy La 
second was carted to the hospital, and his little append 
citis cut out; the Beasleys were ordered to move from 
tidy little flat just because the drains wer 
blocked; the Thompsons were made to g 
married, which they did most unwilling; # 
Joneses got the kibosh on raising Bel 
hares in their kitchen, and Betty Mart 
hair had to turn brown again or she need 
never come back. 

Not that all this was the worst of 
though I haven’t told the half nor the q 
ter. It was the Jack-in-the-box feeling the 
you were never safe, so that you started at 
sound like a murderer, and every step at th 
door brought the heart to your mouth. 
had to rush the growler myself those 
and buy a foot-warmer to carry it in, th 
Get Busy Society closing in that hard 
picketing us night and day. 

Soon there was talk and gossip and wink: 
and then it came out they were engaged t 
be married. Yes, bless you, Miss Farmilo 
and Old Welfare—and it took place a mo 
later in the Odd Fellows’ Hall, and all #] 
Works was there in their best bib and tue 
with a committee in rosettes and new sh 
and a bell of roses, and the dandiest bani 
Chicago for us to dance to. Old Welf: 
with all his faults, always did things ha: 
some, and he blew us off right royal, and 
his long-haired friends were there, too, 
to the last Anarchist; and we weren’t 
hindhand in whooping it up either, and w 
at supper Old Welfare stood on a table an 
made a speech, a walloping speech that mad 
you laugh just when you thought you y T 
going to cry, and ery when you were ready t 
laugh—oh, a corker!—what was our feeli 
when he announced that the fellows who weren’t ma 
didn’t know what they were missing, nor yet the g 
neither, and that he was going to give a hundred doll 
to every couple that got married within the next thi 
days! And then he give a rousing call for voluntee 
and, my, if there wasn’t sixty or more who ran 
cheering, and Old Welfare almost hugged them he y 
that delighted—we old stagers clapping our hands a 
shoving up the youngsters that held back, like we wan 
to help, too. 

Some of them thought better of it the next day, bu 
most took the plunge and the hundred dollars and we 
to housekeeping. Old Welfare went to housekeeping, 
—but not in a fine house like you might have expect 
but in a little twelve-dollar-a-month flat no better tl 
ours. 

It was kind of hard on Mrs. W., who wasn’t a hund 
years ahead like him and might have expected a million- 
aire husband to treat her better. But, no, she did her own — 
work like the rest of the wives, and ran out his under- 
clothes and hers on a line; and I’ve seen Old Welfare 
his knees scrubbing the kitchen floor while she was rolli 


I guess she thought a powerful lot of Old Welfare for 
he was such a crank, for she was a cozy, loving li 
piece and tried to think his new ideas was right. a 

By and by the baby came, along with about forty-eight 
others to the hundred-dollar couples, and Old Welfare was 
up in the air about it as he and the other happy fathers got 
together and talked how it felt. Then if he didn’t spring 
fresh surprise on us, which made the boys who had hv 
back tarnation sore—nothing less than two hundred a’ 
fifty dollars for every child born thirty days in front 
or behind of Horace Greeley, Jr. I managed to squee 
my little Willie into the appropriation, though he 
nine months old and teething, and I guess some of 
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candidates for the two hundred and fifty almost knew 
their letters. But, with all that easy money waiting to be 
took, human nature wouldn’t be what it is if there wasn’t 
a lot of grabbing. There was more graft to that baby 
_ business than one could see in a political election, and I 
just know that some of the committee was fixed—least- 
_ ways a lot of the kids had to be made twins to fit, and the 
lobbying and electioneering that went on was downright 
disgraceful, Old Welfare being 
too busy at home to look after 
matters, and signing his name 
regardless on the checks the com- 
mittee sent in and O. K’d. 
His mother-in-lor had come 
and that didn’t leave him with 
anything else to think about. 
‘She was a commanding old lady, 
with corkscrew curls, and didn’t 
take to the Simple Life for beans. 
At no time is there much room 
for a commanding old lady ina 
twelve-dollar flat, least of all 
where there is a newly-arrived 
baby hollering and a pale young 
mother having hysterics because 
hubby and Ma can’t pull it off 
‘together. As far as Old Welfare 
was concerned I guess it was a 
‘twelve-dollar hell, and he began 
to look that blue and down- 
‘hearted that we all felt mortal 
‘sorry forhim. The first sign of 
something wrong was when 
‘Christine and the old lady and 
‘Horace Greeley, Jr., all lit out 
for the Auditorium Hotel and 
‘put it up to Old Welfare either 
‘to follow or stay. He voted to 
stay, being a very obstinate man 
and having no more use for the commanding old lady; and 
from bad, matters drifted on to worse, till the lawyers took 
a hand and the party moved from the Auditorium to 
South Dakota. Here Christine got a divorce against 
‘him, with thousands in alimony and the custody of Horace 
Greeley, ar 
_ For atime it broke Old Welfare all up. He moved about 
‘ike a ghost and hardly interfered with anybody, though 
‘ais ideas on marriage changed considerable, and are not 
% be printed, they were that free and revolutionary. 
‘wonder he didn’t put out a bounty for old ladies’ scalps 
ie was that worked up against old Mrs. Farmiloe, though 
je did the thing about next door to it when he called us 
gether as usual for one of his “‘little talks.’’ He sketched 
marriage from the earliest ages, when they’d give the 
Weung lady a five minutes’ start and time you off from the 
ee with a club. He said it had been a failure then, and 


iadn’t improved any since, and the corridors of time 
teéchoed with the groans of those who got into it and 
touldn’t get out. 
_ All this led up to his saying that it was a crime divorce 
thould be a rich man’s luxury and altogether beyond the 
ech of poor folks. My, if he didn’t lambaste Capital all 
{ound the block, and make out that it was an outrage on 
he toiler—the way the working man couldn’t help him- 
‘elf, what with his having no money for lawyers and sich, 
ind public opinion being against legislation to help him, 
ind mothers-in-lor growing worse and worse and more 
)@gressive every day, till no serf in Roosia was half such a 
lave to the whims and caprices of a Grand Dook as that 
wretched worm—the American husband! It was the 
aost majestic feat of eloquence I’ve ever heard, bar none, 
nd the women were snuffling audible, and the men had 

| Set, bloodthirsty look. You see, though he put it 
eneral, we all knew it was Old Welfare who was groaning 
0 loud i in the corridors of time, and when he spoke of 
‘oor folks so deeply sympathetic every man and woman 
there felt he meant us. 
| He wound up by saying that for every couple who 
as tired of it, or was mother-in-lored to death, or was 
‘ammered out of resemblance of humanity, or was just 
attling their chains up to that moment in general 
elplessness and misery, he was prepared to pay that 
ere couple five hundred dollars, United States gold coin, 
tandard weight and fineness, whereby they might cast off 
‘4 dreadful yoke. 

| There were no cheers nor handclappings, but a con- 
‘ernated silence, followed by a low and penetrating buzz 
3 Old Welfare swallowed a glass of water and waited 
ctant for a line to form. Joe Tyson sprang up and 
toposed that a committee of five be appointed with the 
as chairman, hisself as recording secretary, to pass 
credentials. 
“We all remember the baby-graft,” says Joe, very 
ated, “and the low-down, slimy way some took advan- 
ge of Mr. Wicks’ generous philanthropy at the time he 
jhardly able to give the matter his personal attention. 
would be an everlasting shame to every man and woman 
re if his present noble effort was tainted at the font by 
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self-seeking and deceit. I propose,’’ says he, ‘“‘that no 
married person be eligible to sit on the committee, and 
that its watchword be ‘Favor to none; justice to all!’” 

Then up got old Harry Trumbull, the father of the 
chapel (as printers call the oldest and best hand in the 
composing-room), and he enters a stiff kick against an 
unmarried committee. ‘‘ What do they know of the trials 
and tribulations of that holy state,” he asked; ‘‘nor yet of 
its joys and blessings? It ought 
to be a committee who has been 
through the mill themselves and 
could weed out the grafting goats 
from the deserving sheep. For,” 
he says, ‘‘this ain’t to be a pre- 
mium on divorce, but an oar held 
out to the suffering and those up 
against it.”’ 

“What hits me all wrong,” 
interrupts Smith, the electrician, 
“is the mean way the happy 
couples ain’t to get nothing out 
of it! Them that’s borne the 
heat and burden of the day are 
to be counted out with nothing, 
while the others romp off with 
five hundred dollars!”’ 

““You’ve been happy,” says 
Old Welfare, reproachful-like. 
““You’ve been happy, Smith.”’ 

“The hell I have!” says the 
electrician, who was a saving 
chap and owned suburban prop- 
erty and couldn’t bear to see all 
that money get away from him, 
though he had lived contented 
with his wife these eighteen 
years. In fact, he was always 
bragging what an economical 
woman she was, and it shows 
what he thought of her that all his lots were in her name. 
But that’s the worst of philanthropy—it sets husband 
against wife, brother against brother, sister against sister, 
and it all becomes a scramble for the dough, and the 
devil for the hindmost. Then’Mrs. Smith was took fear- 
ful with hysterics, and the meeting broke up in disorder. 

My, but that five hundred dollars put an awful strain 
on some of the boys and girls, and about eighty-seven of 
them went over! Tom Burdick, who was a grandfather, 
cashed in with the rest, and likewise Uncle Sam Jordan, 
who was a deacon in the Baptist Reformed Church, and 
little Miss Lamb, -the typist, whom everybody thought 
single, owned up to a long-lost husband she hadn’t seen 
in years, and Neddy O’Dell, who was in the hands of the 
loan sharks, broke away from that sweet, curly-haired 
wife of his, getting no more than twenty-five dollars out 
of it and four hundred and seventy-five to pay off the 
cormorants who were eating him up. The most con- 
temptible thing of all was what two of the pressmen did— 
both of them rushing off to get married in order to qualify 
for divorce! I am glad to say they were disallowed, and 
Old Welfare got so worked up that he fired them. But 
like in everything of the sort there was graft unstinted, 
and the old lady and I were some tempted ourselves. 
Five hundred dollars is a mighty big pile of money to poor 
folks—and one could always remarry afterward. But 
my Mamie came of church-going stock and couldn’t see it, 
so I suppose I ought to give her the credit of our both 
staying honest. Them were stirring times and no mistake, 
with the whole eighty-seven on the jump, 
collecting evidence and manufacturing it. It 
was all ‘‘ Help me, and I’ll help you,” and— 
“Say, how are you going to blow it in?” 
Everything decent and right seemed to be 
falling to pieces, and Old Welfare he beamed 
from ear to ear, thinking of the good he was 
doing, while every dollar he was giving away 
so prodigal was bomb-shelling happy homes 
to pieces. Not that he had any idea of it, no, 
indeed! It was his being a hundred years 
ahead of his time, and I guess we were as far 
away from him as the specks on the floor to 
the moon, we being in 1908 and him in 2008! 
I reckon all philanthropists are in 2008 when 
you come to think of it, and some in 3008. 

Then the courts got busy, and even the 
judges began to recognize the name of the 
Paragon Company, Printers and Binders, as 
a domestic cyclone center, and passed re- 
marks on it as something extraordinary. 
There were articles in the papers about it 
and it was referred to by the bishops in 
confaree—though none of them followed up 
the trail to the man behind the gun, who was 
Old Welfare, prancing around in his long 
hair and cowboy hat, drawing checks. 

By and by it all settled down to peace and 
quietness, with the eighty-seven having 
spent their money and taking a new start 
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—many with somebody else. Of course, there was a cer- 
tain amount of hair-pulling and considerable biting and 
scratching, but no more than might have been expected 
after forty-four thousand dollars’ worth of philanthropy 
—not counting the committee’s expenses and here and 
there a bonus to some specially deserving barnacles like 
the Smiths. Itried my darnedest to get into this class, 
myself, but Old Welfare was recuperating in the Adiron- 
dacks, and the committee wanted so much of it that what 
was left would hardly pay carfare or take us all to a show. 
So I stung them up in a picture post-card to Old Welfare, 
and let it go at that. 

There were some who thought he’d marry again, and 
most of the girls joined the Get Busy Society on the chance 
—a lot who till then had stood out the most indignant 
against it. But there wasn’t any marrying left in Old 
Welfare, and though he shoveled up his hair and went at 
us worse than ever, one couldn’t help seeing he was 
changed. He often had a moping look, and sometimes of 
an evening when he’d drop in on me he would go on most 
dismal about Horace Greeley, Jr., with hardly any ginger 
to scoop the kitchen, or grab anything he didn’t fancy the 
appearance of. It was all little Willie, and, my, the care 
we must take’of him, and hadn’t his tonsils ought to be 
attended to? Ofcourse, he was still as interfering as ever— 
he wouldn’t have been Old Welfare if he hadn’t—and 
invented sixteen new ways of filling us full of small shot, 
but he went about it more plodding-like and with less of 
that grand, genial smile. 

“Why don’t you try it again, sir?’’ I made bold to ask 
him once, ‘‘There’s that little Teresa Le Brun, the Cana- 
dian, who’s pretty enough to eat, and that modest and 
well-conducted that she’s a model for every girl in the 
Works. And it almost seems like a Providence that she’s 
an orphan and lives with her married sister.’ I said 
“orphan” most significant, knowing what a red rag 
mothers-in-lor were to him. 

But he only sighs and shakes his head. 

“Tm going to match her with Danny O’Higgins,’’ he 
says, interfering as always, ‘“‘but for me there ain’t but 
one woman in the world,” and he waves his hand toward 
South Dakota in a way to break your heart. Then he 
puffs hard at his cigar and calls hisself a red-headed jackass 
for still caring. ‘‘Though that’s between you and me, 
Jim,” says he; ‘“‘I wouldn’t have the others know of my 
contemptible weakness.’’ And next day he gives a little 
talk on resignation till there wasn’t a dry eye in the room. 

By and by—oh, it was months after—he went away, 
and not even Mr. Snyder knew what had become of him, 
he just saying he wanted to stand solitary on a mountain- 
top and commune, and naming no special mountain in 
particular. I’ll never forget. I was in charge of old Number 
4 at the time, kind of dopy and hypnotized, like I always 
am at that steady cascade of paper, flowing endless and . 
endless with a sleepy rustle—when behind me there rose a 
hum louder than the presses, and when I turned round, 
what if it wasn’t Old Welfare! 

Yes, Old Welfare, parading along with Christine his 
ex-wife on his arm, and that genial smile of his all over- 
flowing with tears, and she laughing and crying, too, both 
at once, with everybody crowding in, congratulating. 
By gum, if he hadn’t remarried her and brought her and 
Horace Greeley, Jr., back! though never to this day has it 
been discovered what was done with the old lady, it being 
wrapped in mystery, like the Man With the Iron Mask. 

It was a dandy sight to see him shaking hands with the 
boys and girls, and the boys and girls shaking hands with 
him, like a king come home, if ever there was one. They, 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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HIS tragedy is still 

freshin mind: A teller 

in a New York up- 
town bank comes to work 
as usual one fine June 
morning. Hehas been with 
that institution twenty 
years. Several days ago 
the manager had an agree- 
able surprise for him. He 
was promoted from receiv- 
ing to paying teller, and 
told that if* he succeeded 
in this more exacting work 
his salary would be in- 
creased. 

Half an hour after the 
bank opens the receiving 
teller, in this man’s old 
cage, finds in a depositor’s 
passbook a credit entry for 
which there is no corre- 
sponding entry on the 
bank’s ledgers. Nor can 
any deposit slip be found. 
This discrepancyis brought 
to the new paying teller’s 
attention. Thelatter seems 
much interested in running 
it down. The manager is told about it, but does not sus- 
pect that it is anything more than a routine blunder. 

Half an hour later the paying teller goes to the cellar, 
evidently to look for the missing deposit slip in the waste- 
paper. The janitor is there and offers to help. The teller 
asks the janitor if he will go upstairs and bring some 
memoranda lying on the manager’s desk, and as this 
request is obeyed says, heartily: 

“‘What a fine spring day it is!”’ 

The janitor is delayed a few minutes. When he gets 
back to the cellar there is the teller lying by the furnace, 
with the office revolver in his hand and a bullet in his 
brain. On his counter is a note confessing that for sev- 
_ eral years he has been short in his cash, having covered 
defaleations now aggregating more than nine thousand 
dollars by withholding deposit slips. With the letter are 
the missing slips. 

Other facts come to light and get into the newspapers. 
This teller was paid only fifteen hundred dollars a year. 
That is not a large salary for a man with a family, living in 
New York. His first misstep was taken, it is said, under 
pressure for money when his first child was born, four years 
ago. All the money taken has been spent on his wife and 
two babies. His officers’ knowledge of his life goes back 
to the time when he entered the bank as a boy of seventeen. 
His habits were exemplary. His suicide is a thunderbolt. 


Jimmy Breen was a Boy 
Who Ran to Spectacles 
Rather Than Spunk 


Underpaid Men Who Handle Money 


4 eae bank is a big institution. Its capital and surplus 
exceed eight millions, and its resources nearly seventy. 
It is the largest State bank in the city, with twenty-two 
branches scattered over Greater New York. People read 
the newspaper accounts, and think of the main banking- 
house downtown. The contrast between a bank of that 
size and a teller, holding a responsible place and handling 
its funds on a salary of thirty dollars a week, is the car- 
dinal point of the whole sad affair. 

For a week the newspapers give this case wide publicity. 
Somebody states that seven or eight millions have been 
stolen from banks over the country the past few years. 
Bank clerks write anonymous letters to the papers, de- 
nouncing the whole banking system, asserting that insti- 
tutions earning dividends of one hundred per cent and 
upward pay their clerks only half enough to live on. 
Bankers are interviewed and maintain that salaries, while 
not large, are still fair, considering the competition for 
such places and the profits of the banking business. But 
sympathy is plainly with the dead teller. Why, a success- 
ful jockey earns ten times that! The baseball players in 
a championship series receive more than this teller’s 
yearly income as their share of the gate receipts! A good 
many people seem to think that this teller had almost a 
right to help himself to some of the money that was passing 
through his hands. A good many more people feel this. 
Everybody wonders what sort of lives bank clerks lead, 
anyway. 

There is much to be said on both sides of the question. 
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Bankers admit that salaries are not high, but say, in - 


their own defense, that banking profits do not warrant 
larger salaries. There are only a few men in the ordinary 
bank whose work requires special skill and carries respon- 
sibility. Below the tellers and loan clerks there is an 
enormous rank and file of bank employees whose duties 
are absolutely routine, calling for little ability. Hours are 
shorter than in many other occupations. Salaries may be 
small, but they are paid steadily through the year, during 
vacations and sickness. Few occupations offer such 
security for old age—a bank can keep a man employed as 
long as he is able to come down to its counting-room, and 
when he isn’t able to come it is the practice with many 
banks to provide for him in some way until the end. 

Viewed from the banking standpoint this teller who 
shot himself was not so badly off. His connection with a 
large institution, the fact that he was a paying teller, and 
his moderate salary, were cardinal points that stood out 
prominently in newspaper accounts. Had he been paying 
teller in this bank’s main counting-room down in the Wall 
Street district, thirty dollars a week would have been a 
niggardly salary. But he was merely a teller in one of its 
twenty-two branches. That bank has at least fifty men 
holding similar positions in other branches. Their respon- 
sibilities and duties are equal to those of the teller in a 
country bank. Their work is comparatively light. Com- 
ing down at nine in the morning, their ‘‘ proof”’ is made by 
five o’clock, perhaps earlier. 

Despite these considerations, however, it is impossible 
to escape the conclusion that banking, especially in New 
York, is an excellent calling for the ambitious young 
fellow starting out in life to leave severely alone. 


The Story of Jimmy Breen 


ee twenty years ago a youngster named Jimmy 
Breen finished high school. Jimmy’s grandfather 
came from Ireland in our early railroad days and assisted in 
the construction of several large Eastern lines as a pick-and- 
shovel man. Jimmy’s father got a little schooling, went 
into a store as clerk, and finally owned a small grocery on 
the West Side of New York. Jimmy Breen himself got 
more education, and passed at the head of his class. Great 
things were expected of him. He was a lad of marked in- 
telligence. Had there been money enough his family 
would have sent him to college. But there wasn’t. So 
political and social influence was exerted on the West Side, 
and through a Tammany district leader Jimmy got a job 
in a bank. Jimmy’s classmates started in life mostly as 
they could. Some went into stores and factories, others 
drove wagons, others took up liberal arts, like plumbing. 
In all that neighborhood Jimmy Breen was regarded as 
the one boy who had really planned a career. He had 
selected a light, genteel, well-paid occupation, and some 
day people would hear of him—he had gone into a bank. 

Well, today, after twenty years, Jimmy is still in a 
bank. When he began they paid him five dollars a week. 
Now he gets about thirty, and this is regarded as a desir- 
able salary from the banking standpoint. Some of the 
boys who went into stores are now super- 
intendents, buyers, merchants. Lads who 
drove delivery wagons own good teaming 
businesses. Some of the plumbers have 
shops, and those who work for wages prob- 
ably make as much as Jimmy. 

Why isn’t Jimmy earning more? 

That is partly the fault of the bankers. 

Why hasn’t he risen higher? 

That is the fault of banking. He has 
risen. He is nearly at the top. It only 
remains now to make him a junior officer, 
and his bank will probably do this in five 
years. 

When Jimmy Breen started in the bank 
they made him a “‘runner.”’ His duty 
was to go about town, collecting checks 
and drafts from other banks not in the 
Clearing House, and the notes and 
coupons deposited by customers. This is 
where every youngster begins, and is virtu- 
ally the only work that takes him around 
that wonderfully suggestive district of the 
business world known as the Outside. A 
boy who drives a grocery wagon or helps 
a plumber is likely to see much of the 
Outside—make acquaintances, compare 
bosses and wages, investigate other 
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occupations, and lay out a course in life to fit his ambi- 
tions. But Jimmy, as a bank runner, saw few people 
except runners and tellers of other banks, and had little 

contact with the depositors who owned the checks and 


By and by they took him inside and set him at vari 
sorts of work under different chiefs. Every check th: 
enters a bank, for instance, goes to the check clerk to be — 
examined. Jimmy learned to scan signatures, compare a 
amounts, and sort checks for the Clearing House. Then 
they put him in the money-room where several cler! 
count currency all day long, make up packages fo 
paying teller, check depositors’ bundles, run do 
shortages and set aside mutilated bills for redempti 
He helped with the correspondence, worked for the bo 
keeper, the discount clerk, the loan man. It wai 
routine, routine. He did not deal directly with deposi 
Nor did his chiefs. Nor did the tellers at their windows — 
they dealt chiefly with Tillie, the stenographer, z 
Johnnie, the office-boy. The loan clerk saw custom 
sometimes, when they needed money. 

A department-store clerk isn’t well paid when he s 
asacash boy. But his job may be compared to a ladder 
he can make his services more valuable by skill in selli 
and individual work shows in figures. There are ro 
leading right up to the merchandise man; general m 
ager and proprietor, if he is able to climb. : 

Other occupations are stepping-stones rather #1] 
ladders—newspaper reporting, for example. Repo: 
are not well paid, and the bright: and shining edito 
positions are not many. Yet newspaper reporting is 1 
readiest stepping-stone into something else. 

Banking is neither a ladder nor a stepping-stone. Thi 
are few opportunities to do “stunts.” Ability sho 
slowly, because the work is all of a piece. Promotion 
largely by seniority, and a man gets into the way 
calculating the chances for his next step—five years, 
years off. Worse than any of these things, from the sta 
point of the ambitious youngster, is the office gossip 2 
office pessimism of banking. For where numbers of n 
are shut indoors, running counting machines, posti 
books, sorting checks, there is certain to develop a stro: 
feeling that nothing is of much use anyway. : 


Why Boys Go Into Banks 


fy Raweiae: BREEN was a boy who ran to spec 
rather than spunk. 

Parents with an overintelligent son are fairly certain 
select for him some light, indoor occupation. “John 
isn’t strong,’’ they reason, “and it would kill him to 
bricks.’”? Yet indoor work of any sort calls for a b 
layer’s constitution, and the delicate boy should*be 
outdoors. 

This same principle applies to mentality and tempe 
ment. ‘Jimmy is high-strung and sensitive,” said 1 
Breens, “‘and in a bank he will not have to associate wi 
the rough element.” Really, though, what their s 
Jimmy needed was a big, brutal sales-manager to chase 
out into the streets every morning and 
the rough element oppose, ignore, insu 
tousle and harden him. But he was p 
into a bank, and he is in a bank today. 

What draws young men into banks! 

Sometimes the better pay given at 1 
outset, compared with the wages pa 
other lines. Again, there are routine! 
born to love a rut, who fi 
the work congenial. Boy 
placed in banks in the b 
that there they will learn bt 
ness in its broadest aspects 
there is a similar fallacy abo 
Wall Street offices. Finally 
there are said to be parents a : 
boys who are allured by the : 
glamour of banking. : 

The glamour of banking! — 

What work can be me 
agreeable, in theory, thi 
handling other folks’ mone 
Few persons handle enough 
their own to realize that money 1s 
staple commodity. To the average 
there would be little glamour in the pre 
pect of handling other folks’ coal or flo 
And yet money, as they handle it 


nk, is a heavy staple, like flour or coal. People picture 
the banker as that aristocratic, side-whiskered magnate 
who has the beautiful daughter in melodrama. In every- 
day affairs, though, he is a wholesale merchant, who keeps 
on hand a fresh and varied stock of the finest domestic 
and imported money, in lots to suit, at reasonable prices, 
satisfaction guaranteed. 

A fine story told recently of Big Tim Sullivan places 
him in a box at one of his cheap theaters—the Tammany 
Jeader owns a chain of them. During the performance a 
political henchman comes in to whisper that a friend of his 
has just been arrested. Money is wanted to furnish bail. 
Big Tim goes out to the box-office, where the night’s 
receipts are being counted, reaches in the little glass 
window and grasps a big handful of bills. 

“Hold your hat,” says Big Tim to his henchman. 

_ “Here, here! Wait a minute, Mr. Sullivan,’ laughs the 
treasurer. ‘‘ Tell me how much you’ve got there—I don’t 
want to get tangled in my accounts.” 

“How much? About a pound of it—a pound or two.” 

_ Ina bank money is handled by the pound and bale, and 
a mighty foul staple it is. Bacteriologists disagree as to 
whether currency carries disease. Tests have shown half 
4 million bacteria on a single bill, most of which are held 
to be harmless. “Tf money spreads disease,” argues one 
investigator, * ‘there wouldn’t be so many of us alive 
soday.”’ Another interesting fact strengthening this view 
's, that people who have the least money usually have the 
most diseases. 

Nobody can dispute that money is dirty, and the youth 
out into the money-room of a bank will find that it soon 
oses glamour, and stands to him not even for value, but for 
‘ust so much grimy rags to be counted, checked and baled. 


| The Machinery of the Bank 


| ah of the heavy staples require so much accounting as 
money. The woman whoshopsall afternoonand finally 
jas a five-cent spool of thread sent home is doing business 
yn a wholesale scale compared to some of the bankers’ 
wvansactions. A depositor sends his office-boy with a 
yacket of checks, drafts, coupons. The bank collects them 
rom any part of the country, or the world, perhaps fifty 
tems to make up a few hundred dollars. The depositor 
days the money out again by check, a dollar at a time if he 
wishes. The bank takes most of the risks of forgery and 
‘aised checks. It not only keeps its own books in all this 
detail, but virtually keeps the depositor’s as well, for the 
atter’s canceled checks and his passbook give a clear 
ecord of his money receipts and outgoes. And for this no 
-harge is made—on the contrary, the banker pays the 
lepositor interest, under certain conditions. 
Nine men in every ten who work in a bank are busy 
vith routine that is appalling in its sameness from day to 
lay. Every morning brings a repetition of yesterday — 
he same hours, the same forms, the same books to be 
sosted and balanced, the same abstracted removal from 
juman affairs that this money and collateral are carrying 
jn, and human beings who own it. Great downtown 
ranks in New York, such as the National Bank of Com- 
aerce and City National, employ hundreds of clerks and 
‘unior officers, who are cogs in the routine mechanism, 
andling petty details, operating a computing machine. 
‘he growth of routine work in large banks has been such, 
. recent years, that some of them now maintain special 
‘ight forces. No banking is done after regular hours, as in 
he case of an all-night institution; but the night force 
‘omes on after the day force, opens the late mails and gets 
/ountry business ready to be dispatched next morning. 
4 In these largest banks there has been a disintegration 
nd specialization exactly like that found in mechanical 
rades, so that today the boy who goes to work for one of 
‘hem may not learn even the rudiments of the inner 
poutine of banking, much less financial principles. His 
Nay at the start will be about twenty-five dollars a month. 
eventy-five to one hundred dollars is virtually the maxi- 
‘um for an experienced clerk. This work is monotonous 
nd exacting, yet it calls for only average ability. No 
ecial accounting skill is required. The employee is 
jonstantly under a chief. Little responsibility is attached 
') such a position, and hardly any temptations. 
| Between a place with one of the large New York banks 
nd some smaller institution, the latter would seem to be 
‘referable. The metropolis, it must be remembered, is 
all of financial institutions corresponding to country 
‘anks. Not only are branches of the large banks scattered 
iver town, but State banks, National banks and trust 
ompanies, have come into existence to transact a purely 
‘eighborhood business, or to take care of the needs of 
ome industry. 
| For example, there was a growth northward of clothing 
tanufacturers ten years ago. Several large “sweaters” 
touped around a corner of Broadway. The poor 
ebrews who worked for them, taking clothing home, were 
aidin checks. They did no banking, and were unknown. 
Saloonkeeper on that corner cashed the checks for the 
ade there was in it, and, presently, was conducting a 
anking business of several thousand dollars daily. Other 
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saloon men competed for the privilege, as did hotels and 
restaurants—the amount of banking business done by the 
average New York restaurant at all times is rather aston- 
ishing to those who have never looked into the matter. 
Big banks downtown did little to take care of this clien- 
téle, so, presently, the clothing manufacturers organized 
a national bank, hired experienced officers and clerks 
from other institutions, and took care of it themselves. 

In another instance a new office building is erected in an 
old residential street. The owners conduct a canvass 
through the city and bring together in that structure three- 
fourths of the firms in some one line of business. These 
firms are severing their old banking connections, so a 
new bank is formed to take care of their needs, and moves 
into one of the stores on the ground floor. 


Salaries in New York and Elsewhere 


UCH a neighborhood bank will be manned by a compar- 
atively small foree—from fifteen to fifty tellers, book- 
keepers, clerks and runners. It gives employees ample 
opportunities to learn the whole mechanism of bank rou- 
tine. There is also a chance to rise to tellers’ cages, and, 
perhaps, become a junior officer. Salaries are, on the 
whole, about the same that downtown banks pay their 
rank and file. The teller in such a neighborhood bank may 
be also a junior officer, and yet earn but three thousand a 
year. The paying teller in some of the downtown banks 
receives only five thousand. 

These are the conditions and the salaries. Bank em- 
ployees in New York are said to receive no more than 
bank employees in smaller cities. Dollar for dollar, of 
course, money will not buy in New York what it buys in 
New Haven, or Pittsburgh, or Kansas City. The New 
York bank teller’s envelope would probably not furnish 
pin-money for the wife of a star baseball player, or provide 
the comforts for a successful jockey’s poor old mother. 
Yet it holds as much as the pay envelope of the average 
school-teacher or college professor, and rather more than 
the average clergyman’s or physician’s. 

Of temptations and defaleations among bank employees 
there are some interesting things to be said. 

Assuming that several millions have been stolen from 
banks the past few years, this is far from being proof that 
bank employees are dishonest. It isnot evena heavy loss, 
compared with theft in other business lines. Much of it, 
as actual money loss, is covered by employees’ bonds. 

Several days after that teller shot himself there was 
alargesilkrobbery in New York. Finefabrics wereselected 
from a wholesale merchant’s stock, by former employees, 
it was believed, and carted away at night. That robbery 
got only a short paragraph in the newspapers, where a 
bank defalcation of half the amount would have been given 
prominence. The temptations in the case of the silk mer- 
chant’s employees were greater than those in the average 
bank. They were handling fabrics of great value, witha less 


. When He Gets Back to the Cellar, There is the Teller 
z Lying by the Furnace 
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rigid system of inspec- 
tion than exists in a 
bank, and were under 
no bonds. Moreover, 
the robbery was com- 
mitted in one bold 
raid, whereas stealing 
from a bank is a very 
different matter in- 
deed. 

It is popularly sup- 
posed that publication 
of details of a startling 
bank robbery or defal- 
cation shows other 
bank employees how 
to steal; and increases 
their temptations. 
But the average bank 
employee feels for a 
defaulter, not admira- 
tion, but pity. The 
effect of this suicide on 
the whole banking 
community in New 
York was saddening. 
Any bank employee 
knows what a load of 
anxiety the defaulter 
carries about with him 
from the day of his first 
misstep. For, to take money, an employee must juggle 
figures. To keep his shortage hidden he must juggle 
more, and be on his guard every moment he is at work, 
and under strain every moment he is away. While he is 
on his vacation the truth may come out. A day’s sudden 
sickness, enforcing absence, may bring disaster. Promo- 
tion or a change of work is certain to bring it. Weighed 
beside the price, money is not worth what it costs, and 
a bullet in the brain seems to him to be a happy release 
from five years of such anxiety. 


What Their Shy Jimmy Needed 
was a Big, Brutal Sales-Manager to 
Chase Him Out Into the Streets 


Some Faults of the System 


Ee temptations in a bank are not those arising from 
constant handling of money, but rather from living ona 
moderate salary, moving in a social sphere distinctly above 
that salary, and working under officers who live on a very 
liberal scale. The teller on three thousand has his home 
in a respectable suburb, and rides in every morning with 
neighbors earning twice or three times as much in other 
fields. He sees his officers buy stocks in Wall Street for 
their own account or for customers, and notes their selec- 
tion, follows subsequent happenings, and knows their 
profits. Some day he is tempted to risk fifty dollars of his 
own on margins. Win or lose, it is fairly certain that he 
will become involved sooner or later. Then temptation 
comes, and perhaps he yields. Or it may easily come 
under the ordinary chances and pressure of making his 
salary pay bare living expenses—such pressure is as likely 
to fall on the well-paid man as the poorly-paid clerk. 

This is the starting-point for the defaulter, and while 
bankers maintain, and with reason, that the amount of a 
man’s salary has nothing whatever to do with his honesty, 
they are beginning to give it more attention on a purely 
human basis. If a bank employee pressed for money can 
go to his officers and tell his troubles and get help and 
advice, the chances for defaleations—already kept within 
a thoroughly safe margin—are still further reduced. 

One of the downtown national banks, for example, is 
notable for the kindly relations that are maintained be- 
tween officers and subordinates. When bankers speak of 
the stability of clerical positions they sometimes forget 
that many employees of banks in New York have, the 
past five years, been thrown out of places, after years of 
service, through consolidation of banks. The stock of this 
particular institution, though, is controlled by its officers. 
Employment is consequently stable—the oldest clerk 
being there more than fifty years. A man in trouble would 
not hesitate to go direct to the president with anything 
short of actual defalcation, and this human relation makes 
the latter practically impossible, because unnecessary. 

Slowness of promotion in the average bank is as dis- 
couraging a factor as smallness of salary. The rule of pro- 
motions by seniority is pretty rigidly adhered to, so that 
each upward step is a matter of years of waiting, and a 
man’s life is hardly long enough to take him anywhere 
worth while, measured by pay and promotion in other 
fields of business. Salaries, too, are commonly cut to fit 
the job rather than the man—so many years’ service, so 
much salary. Bankers protest that, while salaries seem 
small, they are supplemented by Christmas presents 
amounting to about ten per cent of the year’s pay. This 
Christmas bonus, however, is now being done away with 
in progressive banks—paid in a lump, it is usually spent 
in a week; each employee gets his bonus, and there is no 
way of rewarding marked initiative and ability. It may 
be said that bank salaries in New York are far too low. 
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Holt Collier, the Bearslayer 


"im dis way.” 

Long Ike rose from the log where he had been 
sitting. The crackle of dry cane caught his ear, and he 
stood listening into the heart of the tangled brake. 

For hours these two men—one white and one black— 
had sat on that log, telling bear stories and gazing upon the 
sheltered lake. Giant cypress trees stood knee-deep in the 
water; from their drooping branches festoons of Spanish 
moss hung motionless. Overhead a patch of sky, intensely 
blue, duplicated the fathomless spaces of eternity upon a 
shallow pool. Sportive ‘‘top-waters” played upon the 
surface; a striking trout arose, and they darted to shelter 
like fowls from the swoop of a hawk. Half across the 
narrow span of water lay a rotting log crowded with 
turtles, basking in the sun. On the farther side an alliga- 
tor took his steaming siesta in the mud; and once a timid 
fawn crept out of the noonday shadows and drank beside 
him. The fierce sun beat down, stifling the cane-brake, 
and sending a shimmer of mist along the water. Wind 
there was none, for the cane and the forest, the moss and 
the vines barred it out. 

Those patient watchers beside the lake had no thought 
for the trout; the turtles no longer distrusted them; the 
alligator slept on; the fawn came and went. 

The white man held a shotgun between his knees, while 
the negro carved his initials on the log with a huge knife. 
They faced the water, but their ears and thoughts were 
behind them. For that was the point where the bear-trace 
emerged from the cane-brake. Here, first or last, the 
beast of Cypress Brake would come for water. 


D: he comes, Cap’n, dar he comes. Holt’s a-drivin’ 


Waiting for the Quarry 


ieee the dogs in a cane-brake is hot work, and 
the beast must have his drink. This particular bear 
was a noted quarry. He had so often beaten the pack 
and eluded the hunter that Captain Blake almost shared 
the negro superstition—‘‘Dat ain’t no bear—dat’s de 
devil.” Bear or devil, he was coming their way. They 
need only wait and be silent. 

Captain Blake sprang up—a tall, dark man in cordu- 
roys, with black felt hat and leggings—past the first flush 
of youth, but firm as a seasoned oak. 

The muffled ery of a dog came through the cane. 

“Dat’s ole Rowdy,” suggested Ike. The Captain 
nodded. Then a sharp, quick and excited bark. 

“Jacko,” said Ike. 

Presently, a chorus of indistinguishable yelps and snarls 
burst out—as if the soft pedal of the swamp had been 
suddenly released. The music of the pack came gloriously, 
and the Captain grasped his gun. He knew the monster 
bear, and he knew his dogs. From their voices he under- 
stood that they had been fighting for hours and were 
famishing with thirst. Bear and dogs alike were making 
for the water, 

A pause—one long, long howl. The Captain smiled. 
“Old Bet—from a safe distance,’’ he commented. She 
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Holt Collier’s Recollections of Man and Beast 


never left a trail, 
and never got too 
close to the bear, 
The bear must have made a stand, with a tree at his back, 
jaws wide open and claws outspread, facing the pack. 

He heard a sudden shriek—some venturesome puppy 
had gone too close. Then a man’s voice cheered the dogs. 

“Dat’s Holt,’ said Long Ike with evident relief. 

The crackling recommenced. The bear was on the run, 
and a bear in a cane-brake makes more noise than a thrash- 
ing machine. He came crashing straight toward them; 
cane-tops shook violently. 

“Watch out, Ike!”” The Captain took his stand. With 
the knife still clutched in his hand Ike slid over a little 
embankment and crouched behind it. Captain fixed his 
eyes on the opening in the cane out of which he expected 
the beast. Seconds dragged like hours. Without the 
slightest warning a huge brown bear came tumbling back- 
ward out of the cane, fighting with the dogs. 


Bowled Over by Brown Bruin 


He BUMPED into Captain Blake from behind, knock- 
ing him to his knee. The dogsclosedin; the bear had 
never seen the hunter. Captain Blake wheeled; an invol- 
untary movement pushed the bear from him. He fired 
—twice. The bear, taken utterly unawares by this new 
enemy, sprang over the embankment where Ike lay—then 
turned and came scrambling up again. 

“Stick ’im, Ike,” the Captain yelled; “don’t let ’im 
get away. I’ve shot two holes clean through him!” 

The negro had only to strike. Frantically he stabbed 
half a dozen times. The beast of Cypress Brake rolled 
down the slope, and lay at the edge of the water, stone 
dead. Ike tottered to the top of the embankment and sat 
down. With his chin in his hands he stared at the dead 
monster, and wondered how he did it. 

“Did you git ’im, Cap’n?” asked a yellow man who 
stepped out of the brake. 

“Yes, Holt, there he is—he’s a whopper.”’ 

“Shot ’im twice, didn’t you?” 

““Yes—he came on me from behind.” 

“Where did you shoot ’im?” 

“Under here’’— indicating the left armpit. 
finished him with the knife.’ 

Holt, the Bearslayer, frowned. 

“How'd dat skeery nigger ever git close ’nuff to er bear 
to kill ’im wid er knife?” 

Captain Blake laughed. 

“He didn’t—the bear got close to Ike.”’ 

Captain Blake and Bearslayer dropped down on the log 
and watched their dogs fling themselves into the water, 
wading about and lapping it up as if they could never get 
enough. The Captain explained how the bear came out 
from behind and jostled him so he couldn’t get a good aim. 

“You oughtn’t stan’ so close—give yo’sef planty room 
to shoot. Never kin tell whata bearis gwine to do, nohow.” 

While they were talking, Ike rose from his seat and 
came toward 
them, limp as a 
dish-rag. 

“Cap’n, please 
sah, gimme a 
drink.”’ 

Bearslayer 
poured a cup of 
whisky from 
his flask. Ike 
drank at one gulp 
all that he didn’t 
spill by trem- 
bling. Then he 
walked back and 
began prodding 
the bear with his 
foot. 

Captain Blake 
and Collier the 
Bearslayer stood 
a little way off. 
Bearslayer was 
talking: 

“Hurry up, 
Cap’n. Less git 
th’uther one. 
He’s back in yon- 
der.”’ 

Captain Blake 
smiled. 
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By HARRIS DICKSON 


The Lake in the Swamp 


“Holt, don’t 
you ever get, 
tired?” 
“Don’t git tired 0’ huntin’ bears—I’d git mighty tired 
a-writin’ in them little books o’ yourn.” a 

The Captain turned toward Long Ike and called: _ 

“Ike! Ike! Bring the horses. We are going after the 
other one.” a 

Ike did not answer. He was down on his knees examin- 
ing the beast’s hide, inch by inch. 2 

ce Ike! ” 

The negro lifted a face that had turned almost wh 
from terror. 

_ “Tke! Bring the horses!” ~ ae 

“Cap’n”—he spoke as if he had not heard—“ Cap'n, 
wharbouts did you say you shot dis bear?” ae 

“Behind his right shoulder. Don’t stop to fool with 
that; get the horses.’ = 

“Cap’n,” the negro persisted, “you ain’t never shot dis | 
bear.” . s 

“What!” ys # 

Bearslayer and the Captain held a hurried but thorough 
post-mortem. > 

“Tke sho’s right, Cap’n; here’s seben stab-holes; Ike 
cut ’im pretty nigh all to pieces, but ’tain’t no bullet eyer 
teched dis bear yet.” 

Captain Blake looked puzzled. 3 

“Well, Holt, maybe I did shoot a little too quick. The 
joke’s on me.” i 

“Don’t worry ’bout dat, Cap’n. J missed one of ‘em 
once myself.” vt: ee 

A bear in the cane-brake is worth ten in the camp. — 

No true hunter cries over a dead bear while there’s a live 
one ranging the swamp; for the third time Captain Blake — 
called upon Ike to get the horses. = 

“Yessuh,”’ Ike responded, and moved unsteadily up the 
path. Presently he reappeared: “Here’s yo’ hoss, Cap'n, | 
but me an’ my mule we’se a-goin’ home. I’se too gooda — 
field hand to be a projeckin’ ’roun’ killin’ bears wid 
pocket knife.”’ i 3 

Bearslayer never said a word until Ike had disapp ared 
from the scene, Then he remarked disgustedly: “Now 
ain’t dat jes’ like a nigger?” a 
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On the Trail of the Other Bear 


Ihe passed. Bearslayer and his friend—the Cavalier — 
and the negro—forgot the one who was “‘jes’ like a 
nigger,’ and went about their serious business of life— 
killing bears. Side by side they rode off through the cane. 
Both these men were products of a civilization uni ue 
in human history. Other civilizations have bred gentle 
men, but no other, perhaps, has produced such men ast 
negro who rode beside him. Bearslayer is a remark: 
individual of a vanishing type—altogether an interes 
man to know. 
A gentleman of the old school says of him: “If I were 
get into trouble, or a desperate encounter, and neede 
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man, I should take Holt as quickly as any one I know. 

He would stick to me until death, and I know he would 
have the truest courage. Most of us would become ex- 
cited, but Holt could be trusted to do the proper thing at 
the proper time.” 

Holt Collier talks little and never boasts, but in telling 
_of what has happened to him he unconsciously depicts the 
revolutionary changes that have come upon the South 
He can neither read nor write, but, from long association 
with intelligent men, has learned to speak a surprisingly 
-eorrect English. 

“You didn’t know ole Gen’l Tom Hinds, did you? 
Co’se not—you’se too young. He was a gen’l in the 
British war; my father waited on him and Gen’! Jackson 

at the Battle of New Orleans. After that war was over 
wid, Gen’] Hinds brought my father back to the planta- 
tion in Jefferson County, Mississippi, an’ made ’im free. 
_Leastways that’s what everybody said, but it didn’t make 
no difference to him *bout bein’ free. He never left the 
ole Gen’1, but stayed with ’im ’til he died. Then there was 
Mr. Howell Hinds—he sho’ was one fine young man—my 
father used to carry ’im ’roun’ a-straddle of his neck. 

“That’s where I was born, down in Jefferson County, a 

little piece outside of Fayette—’bout four miles. Gen’l 
Hinds owned my father and my mother both, and of co’se 
-heowned me. Gen’ he had another big plantation up here 
in Washington County, an’ the two young gentlemen — 
Mr. Tom and Mr. Howell—they brought me up here with 
’em. They raised me; my mother stayed on the old plan- 
tation. Befo’ the war we used to travel a whole lot—us 
‘three. They certainly was spry young men, fond of ladies 
and frolickin’ and horses; jes’ liked to have a whoopin’ 
-goodtime. I warn’t nothin’ but a little boy, but wherever 
‘they went they carried me—all over the United States. 


! 
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is a portly, benevolent gentleman 
wearing side-whiskers, who is a rail- 
road man. He is a good railroad man 
besides, because he gives freely to charity 
‘and other good works, as you can see clearly 
every time the namesare published. More- 
‘over, the fact that he draws thirty-five 
hundred dollars a year from his company 
is further evidence of his goodness. To be 
Iaure— because no railroad is likely to pay 
that much, or even that little, if you choose, 
‘to one who is not worthy —not worth it as 
good railroad man, you understand. And 
today, on the simple thirty-five hundred 
‘a year, this gentleman has amassed a for- 
tune reputed to be in the neighborhood of 
‘three million dollars or so. Which shows 
us plainly how it pays to be good. 

Of course, virtue has its own rewards, 
though many are virtuous who are not yet 
millionaires. Or, in reverse English, many 
are millionaires who still lack that conscia 
rf rectt the poets speak about. But 


O: in the busy soft-coal district there 


the best answer to this is what our friend 
says in his discourses: 
| “The secret of success is twofold: Be 
‘careful and saving together.’’ 
' “Today, this gentleman’s unqualified suc- 
essin the railroad field is a notable example 
hat many are trying to follow. Only when they try to 
work it out on paper, somehow the figures don’t agree. 
Nor is there much help in the fact that the gentleman has 
been careful and saving for thirty years—because even 
thirty times thirty-five hundred doesn’t make three mil- 
\lions—nor even half a million—or anything like it. In 
act, when new acquaintances of our hero secretly tackle 
it with pencil and paper, they think something must be 
the matter with their arithmetic. 
But -how did he get it, you still ask—get that three 
million or so?. The answer is: He got it by being careful 
‘saving—by being careful, above all else. And in the 
he did it there is a bright and illumining glare along 
s railroad pathway that leads to the summit of wealth 
=a light all along the way, because this gentleman began 
tt the bottom and climbed patiently and persistently to 
‘crest. Just like a patient, untiring cabbage-worm that 
in modestly at the root, and, laboriously and unseen, 
‘Son upward until it spreads itself gloriously at the 
So Jet us follow him in his progress— Upward and 
mward, as Oliver Optic used to say—and see how we 
may do it ourselves. And since names add so much to the 
‘nterest, let us give him a name, Robinson S. Jones will 
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They carried me to Niagara Falls when I was a little bit of 
a chap—New York and Brighton Beach, Saratoga and 
Long Beach. They wouldn’t hardly step foot off the front 
gallery ’thout I went along. When I got big I wore finer 
clothes than they did. I had to go amongst white folks 
and they kept me up in fine style. 

“About that time the war broke out, and we couldn’t 
hear nothin’ but fightin’ and soldiers, an’ gittin’ up com- 
panies an’ drillin’. Cunnel Howell Hinds, of co’se, an’ his 
sons, they was amongst the fust to stir around an’ git 
ready to go. Everybody sho’ was busy, ridin’ back an’ 
forth, holdin’ meetin’s an’ gittin’ up companies, an’ makin’ 
clothes. I was into it big as anybody, ’cause I thought I 
was goin’ jes’ like the others; never dreamed o’ nothin’ 
else. 

“One night I hear old Cunnel say, ‘No, sirree; Holt 
can’t go. We ain’t got no right to git him kilt.’ I never 
let on I heerd ’im, but I kept up a mighty lot o’ thinkin’. 

“All this time the soldiers was gatherin’ down at ole 
Greenville, four miles below here—that’s all caved into the 
river long ago, an’ washed away. 

“Tt was nearly dark one evening when they all rode 
away from the plantation, lookin’ mighty fine on their 
high-steppin’ horses. I warn’t nothin’ but a boy, an’ I 
hadn’t never parted from them two young men in all my 
life. They was goin’ away, an’ I didn’t know whether they 
would live or git killed. I jes’ nacherly couldn’t stan’ it, 
so I set on the fence an’ busted out in a big cry after they 
rode off through the swamp. It ’peared like my heart 


would break, but ole marster had tole me, ‘ No, Holt, you 
got to stay home.’ 

“T sat there on that fence a-cryin’ and wishin’ I was 
with ’em—if I couldn’t do them any good I couldn’t do 
nobody else any good—so I was jes’ ’bliged to run away. 


Bye be oe Ris 


“Bill,” Said He Softly—* Bill, What’s the Rake-Off?” 


do, the S standing for Smith; and though this be fictitious 
by choice, get it out of your head that he is a character in 
fiction. Instead, he is known both by name and place to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, which not only 
knows that he is portly and benevolent, but that he wears 
respectable side-whiskers as well. 

Robbie—for so let us term him at first —began life in 
the railroad’s scale yard. He was the son of respectable 
though still by no means wealthy parents, whose only 
tangible thought was that if one took care of the pennies 
the dollars would take care of themselves. Robbie, later, 
altered this to read that if you get your hands on the 
dollars the other fellow may keep the pennies. But be 
that as it may, he began in the scale house, where by 
industry and application he soon learned the ropes. 
Each day in the year, every other Sunday excepted, 
Robbie was on the job; so that there was always full time 
in the envelope his mother took away from him whenever 
the pay-car came along. 

Soft coal made up the bulk of the freight passing over 
our young man’s scales. - Solid trains of it were drilled out 
in the yard above, and then a switching engine kicked them 
over the hump at the head of the scale-house tracks. 
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I waited ’til it got good dark, then I slipped off through 
the swamp, crossed the cypress brake, and run on a-cryin’ 
every step of the way followin’ their horses. 

“Down to ole Greenville the boats was all tied up, 
a-takin” soldiers on board. The young men was laughin’ 
and talkin’ like they was goin’ to a picnic; and the young 
ladies was givin’ ’em flags and pinnin’ flowers on their 
coats. But the old men looked kinder solemn when they 
didn’t think anybody was watchin’ them. I heerd Cunnel 
Howell Hinds say one night, ‘Fightin’ in a war with a 
man’s own flesh and blood is a serious thing.’ But the ole 
Cunnel was done into it then, and if you ever knowed ’im 
you wouldn’t never ’spect ’im to be a-quittin’ or a-turnin’ 
back. ¥ 

“T hid in the woods and watched ’em loadin’ the boats 
—co’se nobody didn’t pay ‘tention to a little darky like 
me. After a while the negroés commenced puttin’ the ole 
Cunnel’s horses, and Mr. Tom’s and Mr. Howell’s horses, 
on board the Vicksburg. I knowed their baggage jes’ 
same as I knowed my every-day breeches. I watched for 
a chance, and when none of ’em wasn’t lookin’ I picked up 
a bundle and sneaked on board the boat. I hid ’way back 
in a dark corner, right beside a lot of saddles that belonged 
to Mr. Tom Hinds. There [I laid like a rabbit in a brier- 
patch until we got clean up to Memphis. I didn’t raise 
my head ’til we got to Memphis—but. I sho’ was one 
hungry boy, ’cause I hadn’t had a bite to eat nor a mouth- 
ful o’ water. After we had done stopped a little while I 
heerd’em beginning to unload the boat, an’ I sneaked out. 
I was so weak I couldn’t hardly walk, and powerful scared 
o’ what Cunnel Hinds was goin’ to do to me. 

“T hadn’t no more’n walked out on the guards befo’ I 
saw Mr. Tom Hinds and his father standin’ up on the deck 

(Continued on Page 46) 


f The Story of a Respectable Gentleman With Side-Whiskers 


Afterward, a gang of yardmen cut the coup- 
lings and, mounting to the brake-wheels, 
rode the cars downward one by one to the 
weighing platform. 

There stood Robbie jacking the scale 
weights to and fro till the beam balanced, 
after which he gravely penciled on the car 
card the weight of both car and contents. 
It was an active and absorbing task, com- 
paring favorably inits mental requirements 
with such duties as driving spikes, or shovel- 
ing slag ballast, or doping the journal-boxes 
at a junction point. In its daily routine it 
enabled Robbie to cultivate studious atten- 
tion and a hump in his back; and there is 
not the slightest doubt, had he but stuck to 
it for twenty or thirty years, that he would 
have risen to the responsible post of scale 
agent at a salary of $83.33 a month—no 
excess for overtime. 

But one afternoon, while he was ab- 
sorbedly slamming the beam weights to 
and fro, a sudden blast from the opened 
door struck him icily in the neck. “Say, 
was you brought up in a sawmill?” he 
inquired cordially of the stranger who had 
left the door open behind him. ‘‘ Hey— 
what?”’ He was going to say more be- 
sides, when the scale agent leaned over 
far enough to land him a telegraphic 
kick on the shins. Whereat Robbie wisely canceled the 
remainder of his remarks. 

“Howdy, Bill,’”’ said the new arrival, carelessly greeting 
the scale agent. 

“Howdy, Cap’n,” responded Bill deferentially, as he 
rose from his chair. 

Robbie, somewhat nervously, perhaps, went and closed 
the door himself. When he returned, the two had seated 
themselves in a distant corner and were talking earnestly, 
and as they occasionally glanced in his direction, it made 
him still more nervous. Indeed, he had begun to suspect 
from Bill’s deference that this might be some official 
of the road who could fire him for the break he had made. 
So there and then Robbie resolved to be in the future as 
polite as the circumstances warranted, a resolve he never 
forgot. Today you would think him one of the most 
winning men you ever met. You nearly take your hand 
off your pocketbook while you talk to him. 

“Say,” he whispered to a car rider who had come in to 
toast his feet at the stove, “ who’s the cove with Bill?” 

That was thirty years ago, you understand. Today 
Robinson 8. would phrase it thus: ‘Who is the—ah — 
individual conversing with William?” 
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The car rider looked around. ‘Heck! don’t ye know? 
Why, that’s old Cap Green, what owns the Green-Gale 
Coal Company.” 

Robbie felt relieved to hear it was only a shipper on the 
road. So he went on jacking the beam weights to and fro, 
and when he looked again Bill was opening the door for 
the Captain and deferentially bidding him adieu. Then 
Bill came over to the scales, and, carefully picking up 
Robbie’s stack of car cards, went back to the corner of 
the room. 

A week later, our lad, while looking through the files, 
happened to notice something. It seemed to him, as he 
scanned one car card after another, that his own penciled 
weights had been altered to add on anywhere from one 
to three tons a car. About forty cards in all had been 
tampered with, and when he flapped them over, face up- 
ward, he saw it had happened only to cars laden with the 
Green-Gale Company’s coal. 

Thereat, Robbie turned white. He had offended the 
Captain, after all, and this was some sort of a game to 
cost the lad his place. Orso he thought, his mind unable 
to go further at first; and as the days went on and the 
same unseen hand still changed the penciled figures, there 
came a night when the fighting blood of all the Joneses 
rose hotly in Robbie’s gorge, and he bounced up to Bill, 
the scale agent. 

“Say,” he cried truculently, “I want to know who’s 
trying to put up a job on me!” 

Bill glanced at the cards Robbie slapped down in front of 
him, drew a quick breath, and managed to gasp: ‘‘ What?” 

“Yes!” cried Robbie fiercely, ‘‘them there 
weights has been changed. Youce’n see it yourself.” 

Bill, in a slightly asthmatic voice, strove to quiet 
him. ‘You see,” said Bill thickly, ‘‘I done it 
myself. It’s to allow for error in the scales.”’ 

“But there ain’t no error,” growled Robbie, un- 
appeased. ‘‘ The testing car was here only a week 
ago. Besides, only the Green-Gale figures is 
changed.” 

Bill, however, by this time had managed to get 
his wits back. 

“You go on back to your work,” he ordered 
roughly; “‘I’m a-running this here scales.”’ 

So Robbie went back to work, and as he worked 
he thought. A great flash of light came to him 
finally, and he put a beam weight into a handy 
pocket and walked up to Bill. 

“Bill,” said he softly —“Bill, what’s the rake-off ?”’ 

Then, when Bill leaped to his feet, Robbie hauled 
out the beam weight and begged him to restrain 
himself. 

“T’m going to fire you,” said Bill painfully; 
go right up to the office and get your time.” 

Robbie grinned back at him quite frankly. 
“Guess again, Bill,” he answered amiably. “I 
got about a hundred of those cards in my pocket, 
and mebbe the general freight agent might like 
to see them.” 

Bill protested eloquently that he didn’t care. 
The weights of the Green-Gale cars had been 
padded to make up for errors in the past. The 
general freight agent knew all about it, too. 

“Nix,” said Robbie in the colloquial; “you got 
to try it again, Bill.” 

So Bill tried again. He’d added to the weights to make 
money for the railroad. ‘I ain’t doing anything wrong,” 
said Bill. 

“Nix, Bill,” interrupted Robbie gently. “Sure the 
railroad gets the extra freight, but the fellow what buys 
the Captain’s coal by railroad weights, he gets short- 
weighted. He pays money to the Captain for what he 
don’t get, and that ain’t right. But that ain’t anything. 
It’s what you get, Bill, and I got to know.” 

Thereupon, finding himself cornered, Bill admitted 
what he got. “It’s only a shilling a ton, Robbie—a shil- 
ling for each ton I add on—a mean little quarter-dollar’s 
the all. And I'll give you a full third of it.” 

Our young hero hung his head in thought. Perhaps, in 
that moment of temptation, he pondered what he had 
heard in the Sunday-school, of which he had once been a 
shining light. At all events, he looked up and firmly 
shook his head. ‘“‘ Nix, Bill,’”’ said he for the third time. 
“Mother don’t allow me any pocket-money, but, as much 
as I need it, I couldn’t stand for a thing like that. I’d be 
ashamed to doit. Nussir!’” 

Bill looked at him in despair. 
it, then?” 

A half of it—twelve and a half cents a ton—easy money! 
But Robbie again shook his head. ‘No, Bill. I just 
can’t,’ answered Robbie. “You got to give me two- 
thirds, or I'll go up and squeal.” 

Which shows us clearly how in strength and wisdom the 
boy is often father of the man. 

He got his two-thirds, as he clearly knew he would;. but 
that easy money, so easily gained, filled him with unrest. 
He had made a killing and the fever was in his blood—a 
thirst for slaughter that even the lion’s share of Bill’s 
rake-off only for a while assuaged. He saw that his 
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talents were wasted—that he was ordained for a higher 
sphere than the narrow field of the scale yard. Six months 
later he suddenly joined a night school and took to 
studying telegraphy. 

Now in the busy mining districts the car supply is the 
key to the entire situation. Especially so to the mine- 
owners, because if you can get cars enough you may fre- 
quently sell your output at a profit. But without cars 
you are like a fish on dry land, which is a good reason, 
perhaps, why the gentleman who distributes a road’s 
rolling-stock is so popular that he rarely needs a meal- 
ticket when he dines away from home. 

On Robbie’s road the chief trainmaster seemed to fill 
the position, though there were moments when even he 
felt a doubt. This was because he had to take orders from 
the division super, who had been, in turn, advised by the 
general manager of transportation. One might stop there 
and say that the general manager really placed the ears, 
but this would not be quite the truth. Asa matter of fact, 
he had no word in the matter until he had consulted with 
the vice-president, who had previously conferred with the 
president. 

But beyond the president was no one except the 
board of directors, Providence and the president’s own 
untiring conscience. Therefore, let us say the cars were 
really distributed by Providence and the president’s 
conscience, as the facts frequently justified the belief. 
Knowing nothing of this, however, Robbie fixed his eye 
on the trainmaster, and as you can’t become a train- 
master unless you know telegraphy, Robbie pounded the 


To be Told He was Cheap Shamed Riley to the Soul 


brass. Then, when he had become star performer in the 
night school, he went up to division headquarters and 
boldly asked for a job. He got it, too, because he had 
learned to rattle off the Morse in a way to beat the cars. 
Which, after all, is what is required in a train office. 

Robbie’s task was to help the man who helped the car 
distributor. Seated at the keys, he spent his time in 
locating all the empties available for the morrow’s loading; 
and when he had them all nicely listed he gave the list to 
the man above him, who handed it over to the boss. The 
chief was a very busy man, who worked feverishly to keep 
the river low-grade in cars. 

Perhaps he was nervous because he owned shares in a 
mine on the low-grade; but during business hours he 
also smoked Pittsburgh stogies constantly, when he wasn’t 
chewing them. 

Many things must be kept in mind in distributing the 
car supply. First of all, every mine on the road is listed in 
the order of its rated output, the idea being to give each 
one a share of empties in proportion to its tonnage. Thus, 
if the total daily output of all mines on the division 
amounts to twenty-five thousand tons, and one company 
loads twenty-five hundred a day, this concern is supposed 
to get one-tenth of the available cars. By the same 
general average, a mine putting out a thousand tons 
would get only one-twenty-fifth of the supply. Fine, isn’t 
it? No one left out, and no one with a cause to complain. 
Only, as Robbie soon discovered, the president had a 
mine of his own, and the vice-president another. Then 
the general manager controlled a third mine, the division 
super held stock in a fourth, and there was that additional 
concern on the river low-grade over which the chief 
trainmaster smoked and chewed so many nervous stogies 
—particularly when there weren’t cars enough to go 
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around. In fact, Robbie and the office-boy were about | 
the only ones in sight who yet had to learn how to railroad. 
It made him blush when he thought of it. 

Every afternoon, when the time came to deal out the 
morrow’s empties, ihe chief began to eat stogies as if he | 
were a livingfeed-chopper. If the president’s mine wanted 
a full run of cars and cars were scarce, the chief bit offa _ 
mouthful and chewed it reflectively. If the vice-president — 
also required a full day’s run, half the stogy disappeared 
—perhaps even more, if a shortage were imminent. In- | 
deed, he had often begun resentfully on a third stogy by 
the time the general manager lined up; but if any cars: 
remained after he had attended to him and the division 
super, he lighted a match and smoked. Peace seemed 
settle on his soul after that; and when his own mine 
been cared for he’d lean back, breathe freely again, 
toss the list of cars to his aide. And as for the other min 
on the road: 

“Oh, let °em have what’s left. I’m going home.” 

Generous, of course—but before carrying out the or 
generally the aide was always particular to supply 
mine of a particular friend of his. Then, if any “gond; 
and ‘‘hoppers’’ survived the process of eliminatio 
Robbie was told to place the residue. Not as he wille 
however, because Robbie was only about twenty-f 
the time and too young to be trusted with responsibi 
Moreover, to make sure he had been just before he 
generous, Robbie’s doings were always inspected by # 
aide the day following. It would be impossible to tell 
how hotly our lad resented this ungenerous suspicion ° 

he was placing cars to his own advantage. T 
hadn’t given him the chance. 

But he was learning quickly now, and opport 
nity was close at hand. One day while on his 
to work he happened to see a train of slag-balla 
on the siding above the Green-Gale mine. In # 
course of events these cars would be unloade 
and then it was the duty of the district yardma 
to report them to Robbie as available for the 
row’s loading. But no such report was wired ii 
and when Robbie went that way again at nine 
let fallan exclamation. Indeed, he was quite as 
ished, because the yardmaster had reported t) 
were no empties in sight—not a ‘“‘hake,”’ in faet- 
and here now were the slag cars, emptied of the 
slag, and placed for loading under the Green: 
Company’stipple. ‘‘ Gee!” said Robbie to hi 

For a week he watched. Each day the 
struction gangs kept on unloading slag trains, 
each day these same cars, when emptied, 
appeared from the face of the earth—that is, 
did in so far as they were known to the trainmas 
because for quite a while Robbie sawed wood 
said nothing. And after disappearing—fading 
official view —dissolving, as it were—they re 
among the missing until they turned up at 
scale yard loaded with the Captain’s coal. 

If Robbie had reported this to his chief 
yardmaster would have lost his job, and Ro 
hated to think of that. But duty is duty, and 
felt it to be all the more so when he remembe 
he owed the duty to himself. So one night 
got off a train at the yardmaster’s hutch, 
solemnly walked inside. 

_ ‘Riley,’ said he to the yardmaster, “‘extra engine ‘ 
has been hauling slag cars every day. Hey, what?” 

Riley tried wildly to utter explanations. i 

““What’s the rake-off ?”’ inquired Robbie mildly. “No 
you be good.” s 

Cars were scarce; it was a boom time in the coal tra 
and Riley had drawn a quarter of a dollar a ear. 

“Tm ashamed of you, Riley,’’ reproved Robbie. 
so dirt cheap, I’ve got a mind to report you.” 

To be told he was cheap shamed Riley to the soul. 
turned white, and Robbie, after shaking a finger at hin 
walked down the line. In the office of the Green- 
Company he found the Captain complacently aiming 
the stove, which hissed each time he made a bull’s-e 

“Cap,” said Robbie, going straight to the point, “I 
ashamed to hear you’ve been paying Riley twenty-f' 
cents a car.” 

The Captain, who had heard from Bill, the seale agent, _ 
all about our hero’s wisdom and grasp, knew it was of no — 
use to quibble. He merely sighed regretfully. @ 

“Yes, it was kinder cheap,” he admitted. ‘Could you \ 
fix it for half a dollar a car?” i 

Robbie flushed at the insinuation. 
take me for?” he demanded hotly. 
a cheap one like Riley?” 

The Captain hastened to apologize. He assured Rob 
that he had spoken without due consideration, and, accept 
ing the explanation, our young hero consented to shak 
him by the hand. The Captain had begun to persp 
slightly. ‘All right,” he said awkwardly; “since you 
it, Pll say one dollar the car, for all the extra cars } 
give me. Have a smoke?” 

Robbie waved the cigar aside. ‘I never smoke bef 
eating. You can send me down a box to the office.” 
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“Say, what do yor 
“Do you think I 
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The day after 
this another solid 
train of slag emp- 
ties disappeared 

from the face of 
the earth. They, 
too, remained 
among the mys- 
teries until they 
reappeared at the 
scale yard loaded 
with the Captain’s 
coal. Twenty-four 
hours later the 
_ phenomenon oc- 
_eurred again; but 
| as no one in the 
trainmaster’s 
office bothered to 
read the loading 
reports, and as 
_Yardmaster Riley 
knew on which 
side his bread was 
'buttered, these 
| events escaped at- 
‘tention. Riley 
‘wept secretly, no 
‘doubt, but dared 
‘not speak his sor- 
row. Hadhedone 
so he might have been censured for unmanly emotion, 
to say nothing of losing his job. 
| When Robbie was twenty-eight or thereabouts the man 
/above him resigned. Circumstances over which he seemed 
to have no control led him to take this step, and he left 
/regretfully the day the chief heard he had been feeding out 
‘ears to his particular friend when others were suffering 
)from a shortage—particularly, the mine on the river low- 
_ grade, to say nothing of the division super’s mine and the 
ones owned by the general manager and the vice-president. 
In fact, he was caught in the act of embezzling gondolas 
‘and hoppers to the exclusion of several persons more 
‘justly entitled to them. Only the president escaped the 
‘effects of this wrongdoing, because, fortunately, the 
ypresident’s mine was protected by a general order to give 
‘it cars under any circumstances. 
_~ Robbie was promoted, with an increase in pay amount- 
‘ing to nearly seven dollars a month. But more than the 
‘money, it meant to him a wider degree of responsibility, 
‘which he at once signaled to the Captain by letting him 
‘Tun out of cars. In fact, for a week there were no empties 
‘on the Green-Gale switch, whereupon the Captain came 
to in a hurry. 
|. “What’s up?” he demanded peevishly; ‘“‘ain’t one per 
‘car enough?” 
Robbie shook his head. ‘It ain’t the money, Cap,” he 
vanswered. “I been sitting up late and going without 
ymeals and worrying hard to keep you in cars, and it’s 
made me feel kinder poorly. But that ain’t anything. 
Tm not in the railroad for my health, so I can’t take the 
‘money any more.” 
| “Not take my money!” gasped the Captain, staring at 
him with a wild surmise. “Say, you ain’t gone and lost 
‘your mind, have you?”’ 
__ Again Robbie shook his head. ‘‘Didn’t I tell you I 
‘wasn’t railroading for my health. You got to give me 
stock in your mine.” 
_ The Captain recoiled as if Robbie had reached for him 
with a sandbag. “Hey!” he exclaimed. 
| “Tt’s this-a-way,’’ said Robbie complacently, and went 
on-to explain. He had twenty-five hundred dollars in the 
bank, and with this he would buy from the Captain fifty 
shares of stock. But that wasn’t enough. He desired a 
full quarter interest, which—since the mine was worth 
about fifty thousand dollars—amounted to twelve thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. For the balance he would give 
the Captain a non-interest-bearing note of hand, the paper 
‘to be taken up as soon as Robbie had the cash. 
_ The Captain gazed at him open-mouthed. ‘‘ You look 
/nere!” he protested emotionally; ‘“‘suppose you get fired 
get the grand kibosh. Mebbe you'll have sold the 
stock, and then all I’ll have will be that rubbishy note of 
\yours. It won’t be worth its weight in paper.” 
Robbie assured him he saw clearly. “Cap, it’s the risk 
you’ve got to take,” he said affably. ‘“I need that stock 
or a particular purpose, and I’ll tell you what I'll do. 
(ll create a sinking fund out of what you’re going to keep 
om paying me for cars, and apply that to taking up the 
1ote.’”’ 
_The Captain arose unsteadily. ‘‘You mean I got to 
sive you my stock and still keep on paying for empties?” 
| Robbie complimented him on his clearness of mind. 
“You sure are,” said he. 
_ “How’d you like to go to blazes?” retorted the Captain 
Tascibly. ‘‘I’m going to complain to your boss.” 

“Captain,” inquired Robbie softly, ‘‘ did you ever hear 

#f the Plymouth Rock Coal Company? Did you ever?” 


“Mr. President,” Said Robinson S., ‘‘ The Company’s Got to Have Cars” 


Yes, the Captain 
had heard, as he 
showed when he 
sat down sud- 
denly. The Plym- 
outh Rock people 
had complained to 
the railroad about 
the general man- 
ager when he had 
been only a clerk 
like Robbie. After- 
ward, they had 
gone into the 
hands ofa receiver, 
owing to their sin- 
gular inability to 
get cars. Their 
mine was now one 
of the best the 
general manager 
was interested in. 

“Tve got a wife 
and family,” said 
the Captain 
thoughtfully, “‘but 
I'd like to push 
you in front of a 
train. You give 
me a check for 
twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars and that rubbishy note of yours.” A week 
later Robbie went into business. He pawned the stock 
at a local bank, and with the proceeds bought a coal 
brokerage company which was dying of dry rot because 
it lacked the proper connections. Robbie, being in the 
railroad, was able to supply them, and filled with goodwill 
he made the bankrupt former owner his manager. It may 
be said at this point that the man subsequently learned 
the coal trade. However, Robbie was in business; and 
the very next day he announced the fact by walking into 
the office of the gentleman who had once figured as the 
particular friend of the assistant trainmaster, who had 
resigned. 

“How’s tricks?’’ asked Robbie cheerfully. 

The air of gloom in the office of the Particular Friend 
Coal Company deepened visibly. 

“Say, you got a nerve to ask that, when our mine ain’t 
had a day’s run of cars for a week.” 

Robbie sighed deplorably. “I know. But supposing 
you got a bunch of empties, could you load half of them 
to a party? A full day’s run, you understand.” 

The boss of the Particular Friend Coal Company sat 
up with a jerk. ‘“‘I could, if I didn’t die of the shock,” 
he answered eloquently. ‘‘What price can your friend 
afford to pay?” 

Robbie overlooked the fact that the accent was placed 
on the friend. ‘‘Seventy-five cents a ton, f. o. b. mines,” 
said he, and frowned when the other gasped. 

“Seventy-five!” echoed the coal man. “Say, there 
ain’t anything wrong with my hearing, is they? That’s 
fifteen cents clear under the market.” 

Robbie moved toward the door. ‘I was only trying to 
help you,” he said; and then added sententiously, ‘‘ Cars 
is cars, ain’t they?” 

The head of the Particular Friend Coal Company 
groaned aloud. “I got a wife and family,” he muttered 
unintelligibly, 
“but I’d like to— 
Oh, well; how 
shall I bill the 
coal?” 

“To the River 
Edge Coal Com- 
pany,” answered 
Robbie. ‘‘The 
address is on 
this card, and 
please prepay the 
freight.” 

Afterward, 
Robbie sent for 
the Captain. 
“Until further 
orders, Cap,” he 
advised, “ship ten 
cars a day to the 
River Edge Coal 
Company. Price, 
seventy-five cents, 
f. o. b. mines. 
Freight prepaid.” 

The Captain 
groaned, but he 
shipped the coal. 
With a rare in- 
stinct he divined 
now why Robbie 
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had wanted the stock. It was to buy in the River Edge 
Company. Through the new concern, Robbie sold the 
two consignments to a furnace company, which cheer- 
fully paid him ten. cents a.ton above the market, 
thereby netting Robbie a clean profit of a quarter of 
a dollar per ton. A shortage of mill gondolas may 
have had something to do with the furnace company’s 
cheerfulness, since ‘‘cars is cars,’’ as Robbie had said. 
However, any cause for complaint would amount to little 
because Robbie had generously taken the chief into 
partnership with him. Together they helped out many 
shippers on the division who had coal to sell, and the River 
Edge Company profited fitly. In train with its prosperity, 
Robbie took to smoking stogies when he wasn’t chewing 
them, and no longer blushed with the office boy over 
his ignorance in railroad affairs. In fact, from then on 
he knew not what it was to blush. 

Some years passed away. The road’s president died, 
and on the day of his funeral his mine ran out of cars. 
Moreover, it continued to do so until the vice-president 
and general manager gained control of the stock. After- 
ward, all hands moved up a peg, the vice-president 
becoming president and the general manager taking his 
place. In the round of promotions Robbie became chief 
trainmaster, and, not forgetting old friends in the hour of 
his triumph, he sent for the aged Captain. 

“Cap,” said he, when the aged mine owner tottered into 
his office, ‘‘that note of mine must be nearly worn out.” 

An exclamation escaped the Captain’s lips. ‘‘ What! 
you're not going to take it up?”’ 

“No—not take it up,”’ answered Robbie; ‘‘I’m going to 
tear it up. Now listen.” 

He leaned back and bita stogy. ‘‘ First of all,’ said he, 
“‘we’re going to reorganize the Green-Gale Company. My 
stock, for which I paid you fifty dollars a share, is now 
worth double. Yes, because I have made it so by keeping 
the company in cars. Therefore, the stock value being 
double, we will double the capitalization—one hundred 
thousand dollars, Cap. And my quarter interest being 
also double what it was worth, I will take double my 
amount of shares, or fifty thousand dollars’ worth. See?” 

The Captain saw so clearly that he turned pale. 

“Then, Cap,’’ continued Robbie enthusiastically, ‘‘ we 
will issue bonds for fifty thousand dollars, and with the 
proceeds buy the extra thousand acres of coal that adjoin 
our present holding. See?” 

Again the Captain saw, and so clearly, as he thought, 
that he turned an apoplectic purple. ‘‘ Yeah!” he shouted 
exuberantly, “then you'll get hold of the bonds, and 
wreck the company by letting it run out of cars. Oh, I 
see—and afterward you'll foreclose, and own the whole 
shebang.” 

“Cap,”’ said Robbie sadly, “‘I didn’t think you’d say 
that. Indeed, I hadn’t even thought of it till you said it 
yourself. Besides, I haven’t money enough to do it.” 

However, he had his way. The company was reorgan- 
ized, and, with an increased output, began to prosper fatly. 
Robbie, in fact, made so much money that he had to hunt 
for a place to reinvest it. First mortgage coal bonds 
seemed to be a first-class security, but when he entered the 
market it appeared that the Captain still had a wife and 
family to support. At all events, there were no Green- 
Gale Company securities for sale, and though the Captain 
had paid 80 ex-div. for all he had quietly bought in, he 
steadfastly refused to sell them to a mysterious buyer who 
offered par and interest. 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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church rang with cheers. Never 

before had such a noisy scene 
occurred in the quiet meeting-place 
of the Friends who founded the town 
of Whittier, in southern California. 
Three hundred shouting, clapping, 
stamping growers of citrus fruits 
were cheering fora man by the name 
of Smith—Ralph E. Smith, to be 
exact—who had just been eulogized 
by the speaker. Smith was not a 
candidate for office; he hadadded no 
bricks to the tariff wall against for- 
eign fruit; he had achieved no tri- 
umphs on the diamond or gridiron; 
neither had he won spectacular vic- 
tories over the enemies of the Re- 
public at home or abroad; nor 
wrested lower freight rates from the 
railroads for the benefit of the grow- 
ers. Smith had only discovered 
Pythiacystis citrophthora, a lowly 
micro-organism so common that no 
one had taken the trouble to describe 
and name it before him. He had 
discovered the fungus for the special 
purpose of finding the best means to kill it; and, because 
he had succeeded in his object, the three hundred hard- 
headed, practical men of affairs cheered lustily, for the 
discovery of the common fungus by the man with the 
common name had saved the California lemon industry. 


hes walls of the little Quaker 


The Prescription That Saved the Lemons 


S pie spontaneous, ringing applause in the Quaker church 
marked an epoch in the history of American agriculture. 
The cheers proved beyond a doubt that the most advanced 
tillers of the soil had, with full confidence, grasped the 
hand of that newest in the group of exact sciences, Plant 
Pathology, the science that deals with abnormal, diseased 
conditions in the life of vegetation, and were following its 
lead with enlightened faith. Those three hundred growers 
were cheering Professor Smith, not from altruistic motives, 
not to show appreciation of his scientific attainments. 
They cheered because he had put good, hard dollars into 
their pockets, and in the years to come their cheers will 
echo in the hearts of many other agriculturists who will 
have equally great cause to be grateful to the plant doctors. 


Trees Attacked by Peach Blight and Cured by Treatment 
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Sick Lemons Dropping From a Tree at the Rate of Ninety Boxes Per Acre 


Though this new science of which Professor Smith is an 
eminent representative is but a development of yesterday, 
it has already rendered invaluable services. Among these, 
the saving of California’s lemon industry is one of the most 
striking, one that conveys a forceful lesson in its working- 
out. The plant doctor was not called into the case because 
My Lady, the lemon, suffered froma slight indisposition, a 
cold or a headache. The California citrus growers, among 
the most progressive horticulturists in the world, considered 
themselves fully able to cope with the minor ailments of 
their trees. But when a mysterious disease attacked their 
lemons, when the losses by this sickness ate up all their 
profits and more, when it devoured the laboriously 
built-up reputation of their fruit, when the most careful, 
costly handling of the crop failed to stop the progress of 
the disease, when every remedy had been tried and failed, 
when many growers budded their lemon trees over into 
oranges, when the patient, the entire lemon industry, lay 
gasping —only then the plant physician was called in to 
diagnosticate the illness and prescribe for the sufferer. 

The process of diagnosis lasted for more than a year. 
The expenses of the doctor and his. assistants—not 

their salaries or fees—were large, but the Lemon 

Men’s Club paid them without a murmur, for it was 

a case of life or death. Compared with the length 

of time spent in observing the patient and studying 

thesymptoms, the remedy prescribed was extremely, 

almost ridiculously, simple, though thoroughly 
effective. The main ingredients of the remedy con- 
sisted of hard muscular work with spade, harrow 
and mattock, perhaps the standard component part 
of most prescriptions given by the new science, of 

a natural cover for the orchard soil in winter, and 

of a few cents’ worth of copper sulphate daily for 

the lemons, applied externally, That prescription 

checked the disease and saved the industry. 


Another Citrus Sickness 


5 ee sickness that baffled lemon growers of thirty 
years’ experience began about 1900. It caused an 
excessive decay of the lemons on the trees and after 
picking. The growers were familiar with the most 
common form of decay, blue-mould, that annually 
exacted heavy tribute. But the blue-mould at- 
tacked only injured fruit; sound lemons, with the 
rind made tough, firm and resistant by proper 
curing in ventilated tents, were immune from at- 
tacks of the blue-mould. Experience had proved 
that. It had taken the growers many years to 
learn the right way of curing their lemons to make 
them keep for months, and the Eastern markets 
were just responding to the improved condition of 
the California lemon when the unprecedented, exces- 
sive decay began. No, blue-mould was not guilty 
of causing this fearful deterioration. Instead of in 
bluish-white spots, the new form of decay appeared 
in brownish blotches, and, therefore, the growers 
called it “brown rot.”” The brown rot did not con- 
fine its unwelcome attention to lemons with bruised, 
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pricked or otherwise injured skins, 
It developed on fruit still hang- 
ing on the trees, causing lemons of 
all sizes to drop and rot on the 
ground. A box of lemons per tree, 
or ninety boxes, with a value of more 
than a hundred dollars, per acre was 
thus lost in many of the badly- 
infected groves. That was only the 
beginning of the loss. After the 
lemons had been picked and all fruit 
showing traces of the rot thrown on 
the dump the apparently sound and 
healthy balance was washed in large 
tanks, brushed, graded according to 
color and quality, and stored away 
in the curing tents to become yellow 
and ripe. Despite the most rigorous 
inspection during the different hand- 
lings, the rot developed in the stored 
fruit, spread by contact from lemon 
to lemon, changed box after box into 
a mass of ill-smelling corruption, 
and, though hawk-eyed watchers 
went over the curing fruit again and 
again, removing all sick lemons 
and those that had touched them, 
the decay continued, often when the fruit had been sized, 
packed in fresh boxes and shipped under ice. Besides the 
loss in the orchard one-fifth to one-third had to be thrown 
away after picking; in the curing tents another ten per 
cent decayed, and the grower was lucky if he succeeded in 
sending half of a normal crop to market. 

A direct cash loss of ten to thirty thousand dollars a 
year above the normal shrinkage by blue-mould was 
sustained by many of the packing-houses, without count- 
ing the enormously increased expense of handling the 
crop and the vanishing markets. 


Enter the Lemon Specialist 


f wan was the situation when the plant doctor and his 
assistants began their task of solving the mystery. 
Their practical knowledge of the lemon business was small 
compared with the experience of the leaders in the industry, 
but they possessed what even the most advanced grower 
lacked—a thorough training in scientific methods of investi- 
gating plant diseases. This trained faculty of observation, 
this habit of getting underneath the symptoms to locate 


' out between and after the winter rains. 


_ of this soil campaign. 


the cause, outweighed all the orchard experience 

of the growers. The first step, of course, was the 
determination of the cause of the rot. It was 
comparatively easy to locate the guilty fungus, 
isolate it from a sick lemon and breed it in cap- 
tivity, in pure cultures. To demonstrate beyond 
doubt that this captive was the guilty party sound 
lemons were inoculated from the pure cultures in 
various ways, and every one of the scores of ex-_ . 
periments produced typical brown rot. The iden- 
tity of the malefactor clearly established, its life 
history and habits, good and bad, were probed. 
Its lair was found to be in the soil—sound lemons 
laid on the ground in infected orchards soon be- 
came sick, provided the ground was moist. Dry 
lemons and dry soil retained their health, for the 
fungus needs water to live and propagate. With- 
out moisture it dies. From these facts the plant 
physician surmised that the fruit on the lowest 
branches of the bushlike lemon trees was infected 
during heavy rain when the spores of the fungus 
were spattered from the ground against fruit, 
foliage and limbs. Surmises, however, had little 
value with the plant doctor. He needed positive, 
absolute proof. He experimented again. In a 
badly-infected orchard he cleared a number of trees 

of all sick lemons, both under and on the trees, and 
spread a cover of burlap, six inches from the 
ground, under four of the cleaned trees. If his 
theory was correct the burlap should prevent the 
spores from reaching the lemons and stop infec- 
tion. The experiment succeeded. None of the 
burlap-protected trees developed the rot, with one 
exception. A lemon hanging on a branch far out, 
beyond the cover over bare ground, contracted the 
disease and decayed. All around the protected 
trees the rot ran riot on those trees not supplied 
with burlap covers underneath their branches. 

- With these facts ascertained—and proved—the 
writing of the prescription for controlling brown 
rot in the orchard was simple. To reduce the amount of 
infection was the main problem. In dry soil the fungus 
cannot thrive; therefore, the doctor ordered the growers 
to cultivate deeply, thoroughly and often, especially 
underneath the low-hanging branches of the trees, in order 
that the ground beneath them might become well dried 
Good drainage 
and removal of all stagnant surface water were portions 
Manifestly it was impossible to 
spread burlap underneath every one of the three million 
trees, but a natural cloth, a thick cover crop of vetch, 
burr clover or Canada peas would protect the trees almost 
as well and, after its usefulness as a protector was over, 
would enrich the soil. 


Tracking Down the Elusive Fungus 


HE control of the brown rot in the orchard by no means 

solved the riddle. The problem of the fearful decay of 
the four-times sorted and inspected fruit in the curing 
tents, the loss that caused the growers the most anxiety 
and worry, still persisted. Even in early summer when the 
drying of the soil prevented orchard infection, even when 
the lemons handled in the packing-houses came from 
unaffected groves, the mysterious rotting continued un- 
abated. What was the cause of this decay? The plant 


| doctor had his suspicions, but, again, suspicions would 
| notdo. Facts and proofs were wanted. 


Once more he applied his faculty of observation, 


_ developed by years of laboratory and field work. With the 
| Keenest watchfulness he followed 
| every step of the progress made by 
| the fruit from the tree to the curing 
_ tent. He saw the pickers measure 
_ the lemons, cut them from the twigs, 
| place them in bags suspended from 
_ the neck, and empty the filled bags 
_ into boxes standing on the ground. 
| A wagon came along and took the 
_ filled boxes to the packing-house. 
|The plant physician followed in 
haste, for the scent became hot. 
_ With his eyes glued to the bottom of 


the boxes he watched the further 
' proceedings. He saw men take the 
boxes from the. wagon and submerge 
them completely in the washer that 
the lemons might float out gently. 
The empty, wet boxes traveled back 
to the orchard, once more to be 
placed on the ground and refilled. 
The scent became so hot that the 
doctor could almost smell the source 
of infection. He had seen lumps of 
‘earth and dust stick to the wet 
boxes, had seen twigs, leaves and 
blossoms travel into the washing tank 
‘with the lemons. He knew that the 


Insuring Against Winter Blight of Tomatoes. 
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Stopping Rot in Lemon Orchard by Burlap Ground Covering 


orchard soil had been infected with the fungus and that 
the fungus needed water to develop and send out spores. 
He ordered the water drained out of the washer, and the 
sight he beheld confirmed his suspicions. A sediment of 
orchard soil, carried in by the field boxes, covered the 
washer’s bottom, and this sediment was alive with the 
fungus. As it was in its element, the fungus continually 
sent millions of spores into the wash water, spores which 
settled on the sound lemons passing through the tank, 
infected them and carried the disease into the curing tents. 

The suspicions were proved easily. Healthy lemons 
soaked for two hours in a pail of water taken from 
the washer contracted the brown rot, though not even the 
sharpest eye could detect the infection shortly after the 
lemons left the bath. Bluestone to the value of fifteen 
cents added daily to the water disinfected the washer 
without injuring the fruit and prevented further infection, 
ridding the industry of the incubus that had been sucking 
its life-blood. No wonder the growers, in convention 
assembled to celebrate the opening of the first laboratory 
devoted exclusively to the study of plant diseases, cheered 
vociferously when the name of the plant doctor was 
mentioned, though Professor Smith modestly transferred 
the credit for the achievement to his able assistants and 
to those growers whose money had made possible the 
investigation. 

An even more striking demonstration of the value of 
the plant pathologists’ advice in modern horticulture was 
given when an Eastern peach disease, caused by the so- 
called shot-hole fungus, the peach blight, made its 
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appearance in California. The brown-rot fungus 
confined its work to the fruit of the lemon trees; 
the shot-hole fungus threatened the life of the tree 
itself. The California peach growers—they an- 
nually ship two thousand carloads of fresh peaches 
and furnish an equally large quantity to the can- 
neries to be put up—were taken completely by 
surprise when the disease appeared in their orchards 
five years ago, with a virulence never shown in 
the East. Assisted by an unusually wet fall, the 
blight spread furiously, killing the one-year-old 
wood, the tree’s most valuable part, that bears next 
year’s crop, blighting the buds, causing the young 
leaves to fall and, in most cases, denuding the tree 
almost wholly of its foliage. The crop on thou- 
sands of acres was ruined, and the trees, depending 
for their growth on a few living twigs high up in 
the crown, were in a distressing condition. Unless 
some remedy could be applied at once California’s 
peach area of more than fifty thousand acres was 
doomed. : 

Fortunately a remedy was at hand. The Eastern 
plant physicians had discovered that the disease 
could be rendered harmless by a mixture of blue- 
stone, lime and water, in proportions of about 
thirty pounds of copper sulphate to thirty-five 
pounds of lime dissolved in two hundred gallons 
of water, the fluid to be spread evenly over all 
parts of the trees in the form of a fine mist, by 
means of a spray operated by hand or power 
pumps. To the California plant doctors fell the 
task of familiarizing the growers with the remedy 
and advising the proper time of its application—in 
November and December. Early in the winter of 
1904 a few scattered growers followed the di- 
rections of the scientists and sprayed their trees 
before the blight had a chance to develop. Full 
crops and high prices were the rewards of these 
men, high prices on account of the scarcity of 
peaches, the blight having left but little fruit in 
the orchards not treated. To any one except the average 
farmer the proof of the remedy’s effectiveness would 
have seemed overwhelming. Like green islands the trees 
sprayed at the right time stood healthy and in full leaf 
in the gray sea of bare, half-dead groves. But a demon- 
stration even more convincing was furnished by the plant 
doctors. They sprayed half of one peach tree with the 
mixture early in December, allowing the other half to rely 
upon its unaided powers of resistance. The sprayed 
half enveloped itself in masses of bright-green foliage 
and produced a normal crop; the neglected portion of the 
same tree lost its leaves, its young wood, and bore no 
fruit. But the conservatism of the class that forms the 
nation’s bulwark, the abhorrence of new methods, the 
clinging to old, inherited traditions and the lack of adapt- 
ability, so pronounced in those who gain their sustenance 
from the earth, were too deep-rooted to be overcome in 
one season, even by the strongest proof. The sluggish body 
of the growers refused to move. 


The Immunity Bath Goes Begging 


hee disease was new, the remedy was new to most of 
them, the copious rains of the preceding fall had helped 
to spread the blight and the fall of 1905 promised to be 
dry. Therefore, they put their hands in their pockets, 
their trust in Providence, and let their orchards go un- 
sprayed. Asa result, the situation became so critical in the 
spring and summer of 1906 that the scientists of the Uni- 
versity of California resolved forcibly to prod the growers 
into action, aided by the State and 
County horticultural commissions. 
An aggressive campaign of education 
was laid out. Up and down the 
great interior valleys of the State 
the plant doctors traveled, lecturing, 
preaching, advising, giving practical 
demonstrations and pleading per- 
sonally with obstinate or indifferent 
growers. The results were all that 
could be hoped for. In one small 
town of the San Joaquin Valley four 
hundred hand pumps for spraying 
purposes were sold after the visit of 
the plant doctors, and the supply of 
bluestone in the State became ex- 
hausted in consequertce of the de- 
mand created by the purchases of 
the awakened peach growers. The 
campaign cost the State but fifteen 
hundred dollars, and a moderate 
estimate places the value of the crop 
saved by this expenditure at half a 
million. 

Bordeaux mixture, the solution of 
bluestone and lime in water, is 
named after the place of its discovery 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Some New 
Curves on an 


Old Game 
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MAN sometimes spends half of his life locating his 
place in the world. I had grafted for nearly twenty 
years before I found that my game, the job for 

which Nature had fitted me, was ‘‘the broads,’ which is 
the grafter’s name for three-card monte. In the last ten 
years of my old life I did very little else. Mine wasn’t the 
old game which they used to play at country fairs, where 
a dealer with glass jewelry and a fierce black mustache 
skinned the rubes. That racket got too well known; the 
rubes would run if a man laid down three cards on a table 
before them. We took advantage of that very disrepute; 
Wwe put a new twist on it, and the mob for which I spieled 
made it a steady, productive business. 

I really don’t deserve all the credit for starting it. Old 
Marsh, who is dead now, and Louis, my partner in all my 
later years on the road, had it going already when I came 
into the partnership; but I improved on their methods until 
our whole play was a work of art. 

We tried it out in the remote West, operating for a while 
in Dakota, at the time they opened up their Indian lands 
there, and at last we settled down in a small city not so 
very far from Chicago. With that as a center we worked 
the river boats and the trains on all the trunk lines. In 
the last three years of our combination we traveled like 
trainmen—so much mileage every week. 


How I Worked the Day Coaches 


HIS city—I won’t name it, but perhaps you can guess— 

was very favorably located for our work. From the 
North the river brought down logs and lumbermen—the 
logs to the millsand thelumbermentous. From the South, 
in harvest season, came rich tobacco planters. A half- 
dozen railroads ran through its union station. And 
if ever a city government was tied up and delivered, it 
was that one in those days. My old pal Jakey, the man 
who helped me steal the elephant, was a big grafter by 
this time—he had cut out gambling and gone into the city- 
contracting business. He had preceded us there, and 
gradually he had got the city administration to stand for 
anything short of burglary and murder. When my monte 
mob got itself established we held a council of war every 
Monday morning. It was our custom to set aside the 
week’s nut at those meetings, and the part which went to 
the city gang was about four hundred dollars. We bribed 
sometimes one and sometimes another, according to who 
was making us the most trouble at the time. We always 
had the chief of police on our list, and usually two of his 
captains. The newspapers were about as troublesome as 
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a Con Man 


anything. The editor of 
one was a good fellow, 
and we didn’t have to 
bother him. Another 
one took its money 
straight. The third wegot 
around by inserting a lit- 
tle, blind advertisement, 
for which wepaid fifty dol- 
larsa week. Those times 
are past now in that city, 
as such times are grad- 
ually passing in all cities. 

I suppose there 
are those who do 
not know what 
three-card monte 
is, and for their 
benefit I will ex- 
plain. The operator 
has three cards of 
different numbers 
and suits. He 
shows you their 
faces, lays them 
down, backs up, 
shuffles them about 
a little, and bets 
you that you can- 
not pick out any 
given card—the 
ace, say. You’ve 
been watching that 
ace, and you think 
youcan. But when 
you turn it over— 
ltwdisnite -Onlyaa 
matter of manipu- 
lation and the dis- 
traction of the 
victim’s attention 
for a second. Now, 
look how we im- 
proved uponit. Louis was steerer forthe game. Take him 
by and large there was never his superior in that department 
of grafting. He had easy, pleasant manners, and a simple, 
innocent way; on sight you had confidence in him. And he 
wasn’t one of those ‘‘twenty-minute men’’ who can’t hold 
a sucker after the touch. No, Louis’ very best work 
came in tying up his man, in getting him to go away with- 
out making any trouble. I was the “broad spieler,’’ which 
means that I did the actual work of manipulation. Marsh 
stayed back in another coach to cash 
checks and drafts. 

On the trains we played mostly at 
night, because then the chance of in- 
terference was slightest. Of course we 
worked mainly in day coaches, because 
the Pullman passengers were undressed 
and in their bunks. You’d be surprised 
to know how many men of means sleep 
sitting up in the day coach. As soon as 
we boarded we went to work systemat- 
ically to find our man. We knew the 
conductor’s system of check marks, 
so we could tell how far each passen- 
ger was traveling. It was long-distance 
travelers we were looking for; they 
usually have a hundred dollars or more 
either in cash or drafts. With our 
thorough system of information we 
often had our victim marked before we 
boarded the train. In such case we 
didn’t have to take all that trouble. 

At about two o’clock in the morning 
our man would be sound asleep. Louis 
would step uptohim, takethe train check 
from his hat and drop it on the floor. 
Then Louis would shake him and say: 
“Ts that your check down there?” 
By the time the sucker had picked 
up the check and thanked Louis, he’d 
be wide awake. Louis would be so 
pleasant about it, would have such good 
stories to tell about people who lost their 
tickets, that the sucker would stay awake to talk. In half 
an hour or so they’d be established on a cordial basis. 
Then Louis would give me the office to come along. Our 
signal for that was raising the hat and scratching the head. 

I was made up for the part of an innocent Texas cattle- 
man—black sombrero, jeans, a red handkerchief around 
my neck. I’m a natural mimic, I suppose. In my circus 
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trips to Texas I’d picked up that back-country Texan — 
dialect, which isa mixture of Southern and Western with a 
tang of its own. I’d got information about the country — 
and the cattle business, too; no Texan could ever pick a 
flaw in my story. I rehearsed my spiel until I knew it 
like a part in a play, and I suppose it had better godown _ 
here in dialogue just as I used to talk it off. a 


I Play the Part of a Texas Cattleman 


WEL say that the sucker is about an average-minded 
man—what they’re calling a “bromide” nowadays, 
From experience Louis and I know about what he'll do __ 
under given circumstances that are likely to arise. Louis 
gives me the office, as I come down the aisle, to show that — | 
he has three hundred in cash. And here begins my spiel: 


I: Say, can any of you chaps give mea chawoftobacco? _ 
LouIs (somewhat irritated): No, I don’t use it. | 
I (to the sucker): Say, can you give me a chaw? 
Mr. SUCKER: No. — | 
I: That’s mighty funny. I’ve asked pretty nigh every 
feller on this train fo’ a chaw, an’ I ain’t got none. Down — 
wheah I live pretty nigh everybody chaws tobacco—all 
the men, and pretty nigh all the women. = 
Louls (getting interested in me): Women chew tobacco? — 
For goodness’ sake, where’s that? fos 
I: Down in Las Llagas. 
Louis: Where’s that? Fa: 
I: Fo’ goodness’ sake, mistah, don’t you know wheah — 
that is? Down on the Rio Grande, about.a hundred an’ — 
fifty miles from San Anton. ee 
Louis: Well, I’d like to know what sort of people they 
are—women chew tobacco! ome: 
I: Oh, there ain’t many of the white women chaw. — 
Mostly greasers. Se 
Louis: Greasers? What do you mean by greasers? _ 
I: Fo’ goodness’ sake, mistah, don’t you know what 
greasers are? Mexicans. “ff 
Louis: Oh, I understand. (He looks over at the sucker 
and winks at him. His manner says, “‘There’s fun in this 
jay.”’) Well, what are you doing here? as 
I: Jes’ brought up some cattle fo’ to sell in Chicago— 
fo’ hundred head of steers. I sold ’em all, an’ now ’m 
goin’ down by Indianapolis to buy a passel of bulls. ie 
Louis: Why, haven’t you any bulls? ee 
I: Yessuh. But I ain’t got no grade bulls. I’m buyin’ | 
a lot of whitefaced Herefords. They’re the rustlers! 
Louis: How many cattle have you got? er 3 
I: Ireckon I don’t know, mia A noathah got away — 
with a lot of ’em last wintah. I reckon about thirty-five — 
hundred. I’m going to get about twenty bulls. 
Louis: And how much land? 
I: Oh, I reckon about twenty-five thousand acres. 
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‘i 
Here Louis and I talk for some time about the cattle 
business and my ranch. This, like everything else in this 
spiel—every sentence of it 
—is aimed toward the ~ 
sucker. In the first place, | 
I show him what an amus- 
ing and innocent and con- — 
fiding person I am; in the 
second place, I show him 
that lamrich. And, after 
a time: aie Bs 


Louis: Were you born 
and raised in Texas? 
I: Yessuh. This is the — 
first time evah I was up in — 
this heah Yankee kentry, 
an’I’llbedoggonediflevah — 
comeup heahanymoah. 
Louis: Why, don’t you 
like it? sa 
I: It’s all right to be up 
heah a week or so. But it — 
weahsyouout. Thattheah 
Chicago is the doggondest 
town! I was theah fo’ days — 
an’ had a heap o’ fun, but, 
law me, it cost me pretty 
nigh fo’ hundred dollahs. __ 
Louis: Howonearthdid — 
you spend that much in ~ 
four days? ae 
I: Oh, I didn’t spend it 
all. I losttwo hundred of it. — 
Louts: Lost it? How? — 
Out of your pockets? | 
I: No, I lost it bettin’ — 
ate with a feller. ee 
Louis (he winks at the sucker again, as much as 
going to get an interesting story ye 


How’s that? - 
I: Well, mistah, I’m going to tell you-all about 1 
Exactly all about it. I got in with a young chap wheah I 
was boa’din’ down by the stockyahds an’ he took m 
round. Seein’ the sights, he called it. That chap knew 
jess wheah to go. I reckon we must ’a’ been in twenty-fiv: 


| cards, wrapped 
| up in a hand- 


li 
Ww. 


f ss ’em right 


| look at them. 
| I'd like to see 


ing them all 
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places. Sich kickin’ an’ carryin’ on you nevah saw. Law 
me! That’s wheah I spent pretty nigh all my money! 

_ Louis: Did you spend all you had? 

__ I: Law me, you fellers think I’m busted because I spent 
fo’ hundred dollahs! This don’t look like I’m busted, 
does it? 


Here I reach down into my inside pocket and pull out a 
roll of bills as large as a town pump. 


Louis: How much have you got there? 

I: About two thousan’, I reckon. I ain’t counted fo’ 
fouahteen days. 

Louis: Well, let’s hear the rest. How did you lose your 
two hundred ? 

I: Bettin’. 

Louis: What kind of a game? 

I: Well, this heah feller he got to go back to the ho-tel 
at twelve o’clock. So I make up with a Yankee feller. I 
told him I was awful dry an’ I wanted to get a drink of 
uor. He said he knowed the place wheah they had good 
isky. So I went along into a saloon wheah they had a 

show goin’ on. We-all took two or three drinks an’ peeped 

into a little side room what they had. A big Yankee chap 
in theah was runnin’ a game. He called it California 
euchre. A lot of fellers was bettin’ five and ten dollars on 
it. They was bettin’ they could tell which ceahd was the 
ace. I stood theah lookin’ at ’em, an’ I could see the prize 
ceahd every time. I spoke up an’ told the feller I could 
pick it out. Hesay, ‘‘How much you want to bet you kin 
‘pick it out?”’ I say, ‘‘I bet you two dollahs.”’ He say, 

‘Two dollahs? If that’s all you got you better save it an’ 

buy crackers an’ cheese fo’ breakfast.” That sort 0’ made 

me mad, so I jest put my hand in my pocket an’ pull out 
two hundred dollahs, an’ say, ‘‘Theah, Yank, kiver that!” 

He kivered her, but, doggone my buttons, if I didn’t lose 

her! Then he say do I want to bet again, an’ I say I got the 

rest o’ my money down in the ho-tel. I say, ‘“‘ Wait a few 
minutes an’ I’ll be back an’ play again.”’ I went on back 
to the ho-tel an’ asked the feller what was working behind 
the counter to give me my money what was in the big iron 
box. He had to get the boss up. The boss he ax me if I 
was goin’ away. I tole him, no, suh, I ain’t goin’ away 
until tomorrow, but I’m bettin’ with a feller, an’ I want to 
goon bettin’ with himsomemoah. Hesay,‘‘ Youdon’t want 
to bet with no Chicago fellers. They’re sharpers. They’ll 
skin you.” I say, ‘‘Never mind, my money is mine.” 

Then he said I couldn’t, an’ I raised so much hell that 

a roman tole me he lock me up if I don’t go 

ed. 

Nex’ mawnin’ I went up to that theah place wheah I 
lost the money, and the feller with that ah California 
euchre game was at home. I got to talking with him, an’ I 
tried to git him to come down to Las Llagas with me. I 

_ tole him if he would fetch that theah game along he would 
jess win moah money than a man can carry. He said he 

d a gal what was sick and he couldn’t leave. But he 
tole me he would do the nex’ bes’ thing by me—fo’ a hun- 


» dred he would give me some of the games an’ show me how 
i to Play ’em. I done took the games, an’ I been practicin’ 
wit 


“em ever since. When I git back home, doggone me, 


| if I don’t win the two hundred back an’ ten times moah 


| alongside of it. 


Down theah we races horses an’ fights 
| chickens all da 


Saturday an’ Sunday. Fust time I go to 


| one of those chicken fights I’ll take this game with me. 


_ Ain’t any tellin’ how much I’ll win. 

Louis: So you're going into the business when you get 
| down home, are you? 

I: Course I am. 

Louis (winking at the sucker): You say this fellow 


| gave some of the cards to you—have you them with you? 
I: Yessuh. I 


ere, 
Louts: Let’s 


| what they are 
like. 


I pull out 

| from my inside 
pocket three 
| greasy, old 


| kerchief. Louis 
_ unwraps them 
' andlooksthem 
over. 


Louts: Is 
this all there is 
it? 


__I: Yessuh. 
| That’s all they 
is to it. 


_ Louis: How 

| is it done? I 

| don’t see any- 
thing to it. 

And so, talk- 

\ ing and amus- 


cards, lay them 


: 


. car seat or a 


_ thetime,I take 
those three 


down on the 


And Show Them, Very Awkwardly, How a Dealer Manipulates Three-Card Monte 
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convenient book, and show them, 
very awkwardly, how a dealer 
manipulates three-card monte. 
Louis is getting more and more 
interested by my antics, and the 
sucker is falling in. After I have 
explained how you must pick the 
ace to win: 


Louis: You say you have to 
pick the ace to win? Why, I 
think that I can pick the ace 
every time. 

I: Go on, le’s see you do it. 
Come on, mistah, you an’ me 
will play a little game fo’ fun! 


We play, and Louis picks up 
the wrong card. I laugh immod- 
erately; I turn away toward 
the aisle in order to vent my 
whoops. 

And at this point comes the 
first important operation of the 
game. Louis attracts the atten- 
tion of the sucker; shows by the 
expression of his face that he has 
some scheme afoot. Then he 
reaches over and turns up a 
corner of the ace—‘“‘ puts an ear 
on it,” as we say in the pro- 
fession. Get that in your mind; 
the ace is now marked so that 
you can tell its back as well as 
its face. The sucker sees it; Louis sees it; I am the only 
person in the transaction who is supposed not to see it. 


I: Let’s play again, mistah. I was jest prac-ticing. I’d 
like to see a man pick that ace! 

Louts: I bet I can. 

I: I bet you a ten-dollar bill you can’t. 

Louis: Well, when I said bet I was joking. 
want to bet. I never indulge. 

I: Theah she is, mistah, theah she is! 
dollah bill you cain’t git that prize ceahd! 

Louis: Now look here, Texas, you don’t really want to 
bet ten dollars that I can’t find that card! 

I: Yessuh; that theah is ezactly what I mean. 

wees Well, though it is against my principles, I’ll bet 
you! 


I don’t 
I bet you a ten- 


We play, and Louis, picking with deadly accuracy the 
card whose corner he has turned up, shows the ace and 
wins the ten dollars. I mutter something about a mistake, 
and as I am about to pay an idea seems to come into my 
mind: 


I: Look heah, mistah, you show me you got ten dollahs 
you could ’a’ paid me if I’d ’a’ won. I ain’t goin’ round 
heah givin’ tens to everybody. 

Louis: If I show ten dollars that stake will belong 
to me? 

I: That’s ’zactly what I mean. 


Louis pulls ten dollars from his pocket and shows it to 
me. I am satisfied, and I pay. I skin my roll and bet 
Louis a twenty he can’t do it again. We appoint the 
sucker stakeholder and deposit the money in his hands. 
Louis picks the card with the little ear turned up on it. 
It is the ace, 
of course; he 
wins again. 
Then, warm- 
ing up, he tries 
to bet me a 
forty. But I 
suddenly grow 
cagey. 

I: No, suh, I 
ain’t goin’ to 
bet you again. 
Not a cent. 
That theah fel- 
ler what teach 
me this game 
he tell me that 
if a man beat 
me two times 
runnin’ I wasn’t 
to play him no 
moah. I ain’t 
goin’ to play 
no moah fo’ 
money, but 
jes’ fo’ fun. 

Then there 
is a little busi- 
ness between 
Louis and me 
—two or three 
plays in which 
he carefully 
avoidsthe card 
with the ear on 
it and lets me 


Before He Could Draw I Had That Old, Rusty, Unloaded 
Gun, Which I Couldn’t Cock, Against His Breastbone 
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win. Atlast lapproach 
the ‘‘joint,’’ which is 
our term for the actual 
operation of separat- 
ing the good-thing 
from his money. I 
address the sucker and 
ask him to play just 
for fun. Louis, at a 
moment when I have 
turned away to laugh 
or spit or something, 
whisperstohim,‘‘ Take 
the wrong card!”” He 
does it,and Iwin. We 
play again for fun. 
Again he picks the 
wrong card. 

I: Mistah, now let’s 
you an’ me play fo’ a 
bill! 


I pull out my wad 
and skin off a bill 
without looking at it. 
Down it goes on the 
table. We play, and 
the sucker turns over 
the ace, and wins. 
Louis has been hold- 
ing the bill. Hestarts 
to pay it over, but I 
put away his hand. 

I (to the sucker): Look heah, mistah. Could you ’a’ 
paid me if I had won? 

Mr. SUCKER: Of course I could have paid you. 

Louis: Hold on, Texas; do you realize the amount of 
the bill you’ve put down here? It’s a hundred dollars. 

I: A hundred dollahs? All right. A hundred or a 
thousand, if it’s down it’s down. Look heah, mistah, is 
you got a hundred dollahs? 

aay SUCKER: Yes, and three hundred. 
to us. 


Now comes the psychological moment. Watchit. The 
sucker, by all the rules of the game, has won my hundred 
dollars. Yet he never gets it. He is induced to put that 
hundred straight back into the game, and two hundred 
more. I’ve explained the mental principle of this already 
in describing ‘‘big joint.” The proceeding looks like a 
cinch to him. He has his eye on the ‘‘ear”’ which marks 
the ace. He can’t lose. What difference does it make if 
he throws his hundred back into the game? He won’t 
quibble over such a little thing. 


I: Allright. I bet you a hundred. Now show up! 

Mr. SUCKER: What do you mean? 

I: I mean put up jes’ the same as I have put up. Jes’ 
put your money up heah alongside of mine. 

Louis: But I thought you said you’d pay him as soon as 
he showed up a hundred-dollar bill? 

I: I meant when he showed up jes’ the same as I’m 
showing mine up. Show up means puttin’ up. 


ii a 


ee 
~~ 


nue we 


(This is no news 


The sucker lays down his hundred. 


I: Now I'll show you what kind o’ spohts we got down 
in Texas. How much more you got theah? 

Louis: This gentleman has two hundred more. 

I: Well, put it up—I bet you anothah two hundred. 
That’s the kind we got in Texas. 


If he is a tough sucker and hesitates, Louis whispers to 
him: ‘‘Go on; it’s a cinch. You might as well get his 
money as the next man.”” When we get the money down, 
his three hundred against mine, when we have given it to 
Louis, as stakeholder: 


I: Now, mistah, heah we go. Le’s shake hands on it, 
mistah. If you git that theah prize ceahd the money all 
belongs to you. If you don’t it all belongs to me, 


While we are shaking hands happens the second impor- 
tant piece of manipulation. Louis, with one swift motion, 
straightens out that ace, and puts the little ear on another 
card; the nine-spot, let us say. See that? It is the climax 
of the joint. Shaking hands on it serves another purpose 
than distracting the victim’s attention—it prevents him 
from saying afterward that we played before he was 
ready. 

He turns over the card that is marked with an ear, and 
instead of the ace he has the nine! 

Immediately a lot of things happen. Louis, as stake- 
holder, has the money in his hand. I reach over and grab 
it. He holds on to it; we wrestle for five or six seconds 
while I tear it away. The attention of the sucker is all on 
his money. He does not see Louis’ free hand, which has 
taken the little ear off of the nine and put it back on the 
ace again. 

So I’ve got his money, and when he looks over those 
cards the ear is on that ace. His false turn couldn’t possi- 
bly have been anything but a terrible mistake. 

The third stage of the broads is known in the profession 
as the ‘‘round-up.”’ It consists in getting rid of the sucker 
in such a manner as to cause the least possible trouble. 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 15, 1909 


Lawyers in the Cabinet 


LLOWING ten persons to. an Administration—which 
is far easier than to count them up—two hundred and 
seventy men have sat in the American Cabinet. One was, 
by early profession, a surveyor, one a soldier and one a 
cowboy. The others were mostly lawyers. In Mr. 
Taft’s Cabinet, including the gentleman at the head of the 
table, and, probably, the Attorney-General, there will be 
the usual representation of eminent members of the legal 
profession. 

This circumstance provokes renewed discussion of the 
surprising extent to which lawyers have run the Govern- 
ment, and some animadversions which seem to us unfair. 
Mr. Taft and his predecessors have not called so many 
lawyers about them because they needed legal advice. 
No Administration has seriously contemplated a career of 
crime, and for such crimes as might be committed inad- 
vertently or incidentally, sufficient counsel could be called 
in at a moment’s notice. Not knowledge of the law, it 
seems, but the forensic art, is the quality needed. 

The great part played by members of the legal profession 
in conducting the Government is probably due to their 
talent for pleading a cause. Our system of party govern- 
ment, as every one knows, had its beginnings in: the 
lamentable row between Washington’s. Secretary of State 
and his Secretary of the Treasury, and, for a good while, 
the issue seemed to depend upon whether Jefferson or 
Hamilton could, so to speak, get to the jury first. Since 
then no party has felt comfortable without having at its 
head a goodly number of gentlemen especially trained to 
plead a cause—to deny that the goods came into its 
possession otherwise than by due operation of law, or to 
prove an alibi, as circumstances might require. 

Our system of government, like our judicial procedure, 
is contentious. Who so well able to operate it as persons 
professionally educated to contend? Some object that 
the Cabinet members are ‘‘corporation’’ lawyers. But 
that means simply that they are successful lawyers. 


Literature and Hard Times 


f& ARE pleased, naturally, to have a cherished theory 
concerning art confirmed by evidence of a documen- 
tary and statistical nature. 

The records of the publishers show, we are informed, 
that in 1908 the output of American fiction exceeded that 
of any other year by more than three hundred volumes. 
We are unable to give the ratio of gain, but assume that 
‘it must have been about twenty per cent, or substantially 
equivalent to the decline in trade and industry generally, 
as shown by bank clearings, railroad earnings, foreign 
commerce and the like recognized indices of business. In 
a word, people resort to literature exactly in proportion as 
they are unable to make a living any other way. 

We have long believed, from personal experience and 
observation, that such a law obtained, and this partial 
confirmation emboldens us to suggest that the Stock 
Exchange should take cognizance of it. Publishers’ reports 
should be posted along with the weekly bank statement, an 
important increase in the number of manuscripts received 
—indicating that many people are broke—justifying a fall 
in stocks, and vice versa. 

When, it is often asked, will the United States take a 
leading place in art, rivaling Russia in fiction, Germany in 
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music and Italy in painting? We regard this as wholly an 
economic problem. The United States has done relatively 
little in art so far because steady jobs have been relatively 
plentiful. We scarcely need refer to the biographies of 
great authors to prove that men usually take to writing 
because they need the money. Literature as a symptom 
of financial despair has received far too little consideration 
at the hands of economists. We hope to see it included 
among the indicative statistics of business. 


The German at Home and Here 


ANY features of German government command 
admiration. In compensating victims of industrial 
accidents, in providing cheap and safe life insurance for 
working-men, in factory and tenement laws, in statutory 
regard for the well-being of the working class generally, 
the Fatherland puts us to the blush. In securing these 
laws the Socialists have played an important part, for 
which Teutonic humanity owes them a debt. 

But it is well not to forget the other side of the account 
— as panegyrists of what is admirable in Germany some- 
times unfortunately do. No American workmen are 
migrating thither to better their condition—because, in 
fact, a better condition is not to be found there. Indus- 
trially and financially the German situation is far from 
Elysian. New imperial taxes, which every working-man 
will feel, were recently levied in the hope of overcoming a 
prospective deficit of about a hundred million dollars a 
year, while the Prussian and other State Governments also 
have imposing deficits to be overcome. Labor, of course, 
will finally be called upon to do the overcoming. The 
same Government which beneficially regulates damages, 
lays burdens upon labor relatively much heavier than ours. 
German unemployment, always present, has reached con- 
ditions which are described as “‘terrible.” 

German emigration to the United States has practically 
ceased. It was attracted mostly by free, fat land. Its 
high-water mark was from 1880 to 1890, when seventy- 
three million acres—nearly half being in Nebraska, Kansas 
and the Dakotas—were brought into cultivation. Social 
reforms in Germany, especially touching the industrial 
class, have simply brought conditions there, in the general 
equation, nearer to a parity with the United States. 


See the Wheels Go Round 


Bae or more bills to regulate railroads are pending in 
the Kansas Legislature alone, we read, and doubtless 
several hundred in all legislatures. 

In response to a resolution of the House of Represent- 
atives the Interstate Commerce Commission reports that 
nearly six hundred thousand rates, classifications and 
supplements thereto, varying in size from one page to 
seven hundred feet, were filed with it between July, 1906, 
and January, 1909, and that it will be necessary to com- 
pare many million separate items before the Commission 
can inform the House what increases of railroad rates have 
taken effect since the passage of the Hepburn act. After 
deliberating about two months, the New York Public 
Service Commission has decided that the Erie Railroad 
may issue bonds for the purpose of paying interest on 
bonds already outstanding. The Commission was blamed 
for taking so longa time to think it over; but the principle 
involved—whether a quasi-public corporation’s gallant 
effort to borrow itself out of debt ought to be approved or 
not—was a very thorny one; all the more so as the decision 
would be regarded as a precedent, and might imply that 
the road, later, could issue some more bonds for the pur- 
pose of paying the interest on those now authorized. 

We mention these things—all fairly within the scope of a 
single day’s news—because so many people still fail to 
understand what fearful and wonderful things are em- 
braced in the science of railroading. The amazing con- 
volutions of rate-making are fairly matched at. times by 
the convolutions of financiering; and both together make 
a squirrel in a wire cage look like a comparatively sta- 
tionary object. Some of Kansas’ fifty bills, presumably, 
are very foolish; but we believe that unwise railroad 
legislation is often merely a result of extreme dizziness. 


The Profits of the Farmer 


UPPOSE the farmer caleulated his profits in the same 
way that a manufacturer does. If you allow six per 
cent interest on the capital invested in land, implements 
and horses, an annual depreciation of one-tenth on the 
implements and one-fourteenth on the animals, seventy- 
five dollars a month for the farmer’s own labor and thirty- 
five dollars for his wife’s, then the actual cost to the farmer 
of producing wheat in the Red River Valley—the average 
yield being twelve and a half bushels to the acre—is 
practically one dollar a bushel. 
cent net profit which many manufacturers demand, the 
farmer must get $1.1914 a bushel for his wheat. 
Such are the figures, no doubt substantially correct, 
which a farmers’ organization has presented to Congress. 
Of course, the farmer doesn’t often figure that way. 


To make the twenty per . 
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Probably, taking it by and large, he gets merely fair wages 
for his own labor and a moderate interest on his capita] — 
which would, by no means, content a manufacturer. 
Essentially, we suspect, he is much more a working-man 
than a capitalist. He buys a farm, not because he expects _ 
to make a manufacturer’s profit on ‘the capital, but because — 
it gives him an opportunity to apply his own labor. Gen- 
erally speaking, to buy a farm is merely to buy a job. mi 

But permanent jobs and farms are in very great demand, 
and the Western farmer has made a profit through the rise _ 
in value of farm lands. From 1880 to 1900, total wealth of 
the country rose from forty-three to eighty-eight billions, 
and all farm property from twelve to twenty billions. The 
farmer pretty nearly kept up with the procession—owing 
mostly to enhanced value of the land. The enhancement, 
of course, was most striking in the great agricultural States 
beyond the Mississippi. Farm lands in Iowa, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Minnesota and the Dakotas were valued re 
1124 millions in 1880, at 2341 millions in 1890, and at 
3807 millions in 1900. While value increased, roughly, 
two hundred and forty per cent, acreage increased a 
hundred and thirty per cent. 

The increment cannot go on indefinitely unless the 
profits of farming progressively rise. Indeed, in the 
twenty years mentioned above, the value of farm lands in, 
New England, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio decreased. Even in Michigan there was no increase 
per acre. The farm investment in 1900 somewhat ex- 
ceeded twenty billions—sixteen and a half billions in land, 
three-quarters of a billion in implements and three billions. | 
in animals. That the plant yielded much net profit, asa 
manufacturer would figure profit, after paying for the 
labor of the ten million persons, is not probable. Ye 
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Why the Peg Slipped Out : 


ULLNESS in the iron market has been much com- 
plained of lately. Shipments of iron ore on the Great | 
Lakes fell from forty-one million tons in 1907 to twenty- __ 


five million in 1908. The output of steel rails decreased 
forty-seven per cent, and of pig iron thirty-eight per cent, — 
being the smallest since 1901. a 
Such figures, and the slowness of the market since the — | 
end of the year, naturally provoked livelier criticism than 4 
ever of ‘‘pegged”’ prices, with the result, it seems, that bea 
pegs have been pulled out. Previously they had slipped | | 
bit; but for more than a year, while the supply farexceeded _ 
the demand, prices were held pretty near where they had 
been when the demand far exceeded the supply. ie 
For this flying in the face of the grand old law of supply 
and demand the Steel Corporation was mainly responsible. __ 
The small output and dull state of the trade, and, finally, 
the decision in favor of an ‘‘open market,” are held up as 
proof that the Corporation’s policy was wrong, and as 
reéstablishing the supply and demand theory. eee 
But the proof is far from conclusive. Supply and de- } 
mand, as a law of prices, means mostly the supply of 
money. If you are out of money you have to sell for 
whatever you can get. Otherwise, relatively speaking, — 
prices can as well be held at one price as at another. The 
Steel Corporation, with plenty of money, was ina positior aa 
to wait. Owning mills, furnaces and mines, there was — 
nobody back of it to whom it could hand a cut in prices. 
We still suspect that the ‘“‘pegged”’ price was the proper — 
policy —for a rich monopoly. In short, the Corporation’s — 
intentions were probably sound, but its power over the | 


“independents” was limited. af 


Death and Dollars in Russia ; 


N° ADDITIONAL regret over this country’s refusal to 
extradite a Russian refugee will be caused by the 
statement, lately come to hand, that Russian tribunals in 
1908 condemned nearly two thousand persons to death a 
some singly and some in convenient batches; some on 
charges comparatively fresh and others for offenses 7 
alleged to have been committed when the revolutionary 
movement was at its height. Lapse of time seems not 
lessen the executioner’s activity nor to abate the Govern- 
ment’s calm determination to take a full glut of vengeance ee 
for the troubles it suffered from aspiring subjects. om 
Otherwise Russian news consists largely of rumorssthat 
the Government, encouraged by its very tardy success in 
floating a big loan for warships, refunding and like objects 
of state, may now try to borrow some money for purposes: 
of an industrial character. The big loan suggests that the 
Government has, at length, reached so assured a position 
that it is about three-fifths as good as the Government of 
the United States, from a monetary point of view—that 
is, its two hundred and eighty million dollars of 44% per 
cent bonds were sold at 8914. 
No doubt we could issue a like amount of 3 per cents, 
shorn of special note-issuing privileges, at par. But a ; 
Russia has five times our debt and far smaller resource 
the fact that she has to pay less than twice as much for 
money is rather flattering. Perhaps an industrial loan 
would not go so well. The Government’s notable su 
cesses run upon mortuary rather than industrial lines. — 
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The Doctor of the Senate 


Hampshire, back to the Senate for another term— 

which act will appear in the next edition of the 
Congressional Directory modestly described (in paren- 
theses) as the first time they ever did such a thing in New 
Hampshire. Anyhow, that’s what the Doctor said it was 
when they elected him the third time, and it must be the 
same with the fourth—they have just sent the Doctor 
back, and our bosoms swell with pride. 

You see, the Doctor is one of the very few Senators who 
are of Dutch ancestry. At least, he is one of the very few 
who mention it; for during the past seven years any 
person of Dutch ancestry has not been popular with the 
Senate, especially one person of Dutch ancestry, named 
Roosevelt. About the only thing Dutch about the Senate, 
except the Doctor, was its continuous condition of being 
“in Dutch” with T. R., which is a cant phrase, but the 
Senate knows what it means. 

Not so with the Doctor. He is of Dutch descent, says 
so himself in his autobiography, carefully prepared by 
himself, and longer than that of any other Senator except 
the thrilling recitals of the lives and past performances 
of Henry Algernon du Pont and Chauncey Mitchell 
Depew. Of course, the Doctor’s autobiography is only 
two lines longer than that of Henry Cabot Lodge, which 
Mr. Lodge may be relied upon to correct as soon as he 
notices it, for he can sling several paragraphs more about 
himself, if he likes; but, as it stands, the Doctor thinks 
better of himself than any of the rest, except Du Pont and 
Depew, at least so far as putting it down in print goes. 

His paternal great-grandfather emigrated from Holland 
previous to the Revolution and settled in New York, 
where his grandfather was born. The 
grandfather moved to Canada, and it was 
in Canada, on a farm near Cornwall, 
Ontario, where our hero was born, a 
circumstance greatly to be regretted, because it 
prohibits mentioning the Doctor for President, 
which all would dearly love to do, after read- 
ing his distinguished services as recited by himself. 
After working as a printer for a time, he studied 


T[Mian have just sent Dr. Jacob H. Gallinger, of New 


| medicine “in the city of his present residence’’—isn’t 
\ that a flossy way of saying Concord? He was graduated 


with honors in 1858 and practiced until he entered Con- 
gress, having, as he so perfectly puts it, ‘‘a practice that 
extended beyond the limits of his State,” a sort of a long- 
distance practice, so to speak. He also made frequent 
contributions to medical literature, and is always called in 
whenever anybody faints away or falls downstairs in the 
Senate end of the Capitol; getting a few pleasant lines of 


 justly-accorded recognition in the local press of Washing- 
{ ton, thus: ‘‘The unfortunate was attended by Senator 
{ Gallinger, who is a physician.” % 


A Polished Cupola in a Flood of Glory 


UT it is not as a physician that Doctor Gallinger shines 
most. Ah,no! Heshines most when the golden rays of 


| the setting sun percolate through the stained-glass ceiling 
. of the Senate Chamber, the golden rays of the setting sun, 
| sinking to rest, embosomed behind the hazy hills, and 


falling, falling, in a flood of glistening glory on the Doctor’s 


I 
| head. Then it is he shines most, shines like the dome on 
| 


the Congressional Library, for the Doctor, among his 
other admirable qualities, has the baldest head in Congress; 


‘| balder, even, than that of Nick Longworth, who is the 


| Non-hirsute synonym for Ohio and the Middle West. It is 
| a beautiful sight to see the Doctor sitting there in the 


front row, watching with eagle eye the progress of legisla- 


| tion, and glowing on top like a conical prairie fire. 


_ Wein the galleries have sat enthralled and watched the 


\ ‘sunbeams coquet with that polished cupola, watched 
| the illumination that shed a soft, rosy glow over all the 
| Republican side, protesting volubly when the Doctor, 


ever and anon, stood up to tell the Senate what it was 
_ doing and how to do it, and spoiled the picture. Andeven 
_ on shady days, when skies are lowering, that noble, hairless 
' expanse shows pinkly through the murk, a beacon of hope 
' to all those who desire instruction, or a beacon of warning 
' to all those who do not desire instruction, but will get it, 
| anyhow. 

_ It would take more space than can be spared, even for so 
' distinguished a personage, to enumerate the Doctor’s 
Many activities since he entered politics in the Granite 
| State; but, casually referring to the list, it may be said that 
he has been member of both houses of the New Hampshire 
' Legislature, surgeon-general of the State, chairman of the 
' State Committee, at the head of various delegations to 
National Conventions, and that he madea speech seconding 
' the nomination of Benjamin Harrison in 1888, which was 
_ the time Mr. Harrison came across, there being no mention 
| of any speech the Doctor may have made seconding the 
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—-AND WHY 


PHOTO. BY CLINEDINST, WASHINGTON, D, C. 


The Little Father of the Washingtonian 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


nomination of Mr. Harrison in 1892, thus showing that 
there are episodes we are prone to forget. 

He began coming to the Senate in 1891 and he has been 
coming ever since, progressing from the rear row to a seat 
in the middle of the front row on the Republican side, and 
to membership of the Committee on Appropriations and 
Naval Affairs and the chairmanship of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. - It is in this place that the 
Doctor endears himself to all those who live in Washington 
at such times as Congress is not in session. He is the 
Little Father of the Washingtonian, for the Congressional 
committees are the boards of aldermen and councilmen 
for Washington. 

All Washington dotes on the Doctor—dotes on him and 
would dent him, if all Washington could. His fostering 
care is so evident, his conception of what Washington 
needs so perfect, that everybody loves him, loves him 
dearly. It is this way with the Doctor. Having in mind 
ever the requirements of his home city of Concord, he 
fixes it up for Washington on the same broad basis. What 
is good enough for Concord is good enough for Washington. 
Whereupon the Doctor exhibits much conservatism and 
that loyalty to home that is so greatly admired; but 
Washington doesn’t get off anywhere in particular. 

Radiating under the setting sun for so many years— 
1891 to 1909—the Doctor has studied assiduously the 
proper procedure of the Senate and acknowledges himself 
to be an authority thereupon. Thus we have the verb, 
“To gallinger,” in current use in the Capitol, which means 
to instruct, to lay down the law, to chide, to correct, to 
censor, censure and direct. 


The Ready Regulator of the Upper House 


NY time any erring Senator gets away from precedent, 
which, to the Doctor, is the first cousin to high crime 
and misdemeanor, the Doctor rises majestically in his seat 
and tells the erring Senator how aboutit. He reads almost 
a daily lecture on the proprieties and improprieties of 
debate. He is always there with his ringing protest 
against a deviation from the regular order. He is the man 
who can point out the !apses and who can deplore them in 
strictly parliamentary language, but with a meaning 
between the lines that makes the abashed Senator who is 
the subject of his discourse wish he had not been so gay. 
To gallinger: it isa mighty good, expressive verb. 

This is his self-imposed task. He is not going to sit idly 
by and watch the Senate do anything it should not do; 
nor is he intending to let the scoundrelly Democrats put 
through any of their menacing schemes without his 
strident asseveration that such must not be. He reads 
severe little lectures to the opposition and to all such 
Republicans as may be classed as insurgents, for the 
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Doctor belongs to the regular organization. Youbet! He 
is for regularity and organization first, last and all the 
time. 

So he gallingers them, gallingers them until they slink 
back into their seats, awed and ashamed. ’Tis not too 
much to say that one caustically censorious speech from 
the Doctor makes the Senators to whom it is addressed do 
as they like. Still, it is a great thing to be a Ready 
Regulator for the Senate. Although he wasn’t born there, 
he has lived long enough in New England to have one of 
those stern, New England consciences. That must be it. 


Too Much Influence 


ENATOR SIMMONS, of North Carolina, served one 
term in the House of Representatives, way back in 
1886, and was defeated for reélection. This is why: 

Simmons had secured a post-office for James City, a 
solid black town, got an appropriation for a public building 
at. Newbern, across the river, and an appropriation for a 
road to the national cemetery near by. A negro was 
nominated against Simmons, but early in the campaign 
Simmons went to James City and had a big meeting. All 
the colored brethren were for him. 

Simmons’ opponent said nothing during the campaign. 
He didn’t make a peep until the night before election. 
Then he held a meeting, and this is what he said: ‘‘ Mr. 
Simmons is all right. He has sure ‘nuff influence at 
Washington. One mawnin’ he went up to the White 


, House and he says: ‘Mawnin’, Mistuh Cleveland.’ 


““ Mawnin’, Mistuh Simmons.’ 

““Mistuh Cleveland, I want seventy-five thousand 
dollars for a post-office over at James City.’ 

“*Go right over to the Treasury and 
git it, Mistuh Simmons.’ 

“Pretty soon he goes up and says: 
‘Mistuh Cleveland, I want twenty thou- 
sand dollars for the road to the national ceme- 
tery in my town.’ 

“Go right over to the Treasury and git 
it, Mistuh Simmons.’ 

“He’s got plenty of influence, plenty, but lemme tell 
you niggers they’s such a thing as too mucn influence. 
Some day Mistuh Simmons will go up to the White House 
and say: ‘Mawnin’, Boss Cleveland.’ 

“* Mawnin’, Mistuh Simmons.’ 

“*Mistuh Cleveland, I want all them niggers down in 
my district put back in slavery,’ and he’ll do it, and then 
where’ll you niggers be, I ask you?” 

That settled it. 


Had it in for Ham 


‘DGAR SMITH, who is one of the big lawyers of 

Muskogee now, but who used to practice in Arkansas, 

had a case once where there was great difficulty in getting 
a jury. Nearly all the talesmen had excuses. 

Finally, one man was called. ‘‘ What is your excuse?” 
asked the judge. 

““Hain’t got none.” 

“What?” asked the judge, much astonished; “you 
have no excuse? Are you sure your father isn’t sick?” 

“Bin dead twenty years.” 

“Doesn’t your cotton need tending?” 

“Don’t raise none.” 

“‘Tsn’t the barn in need of repairs?” 

** Ain’t got no barn.” 

“And you can spare the time to sit on this jury for a 
month or so.” 

“You bet! Glad of the chance.” 

“Well, well!” exclaimed the judge; ‘‘ you are the only 
man on the panel who has time to serve the State. How 
does that come?” 

“Wal,” said the juryman, “I heern tell you was goin’ 
to try that ornery Ham Mitchell this yere term. He 
poisoned a cow of mine oncet.” 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Senator Root, of New York, is the only statesman in 
Washington who wears his front hair in a bang. 


@ John Barrett, chief of the Bureau of American Repub- 
lics, speaks Spanish like a native—of Vermont, which he is. 


@ Former Vice-President Morton owns the Shoreham 
Hotel in Washington. He stopped there one night and 
stopped the orchestra, too, because the noise kept him 
awake. 


@ John Callan O’Loughlin, Assistant Secretary of State for 
a few minutes, has so many decorations from foreign 
princes, potentates and so forth that he looks like a 
jewelry-store window when he gets them all on. 


HE duty ofa newspaper 
A, cartoonist requires him 

to make a hasty review 
of the world’s doings, as 
chronicled in the press each 
day, decide which topic is 
uppermost in importance or 
interest, and then construct 
a cartoon about that 
subject. Thus, in a 
measure, the cartoons 
of a period will con- 
stitute a fairly com- 
plete record of the 
chief events of that 
period, and any one who cares to scan the files of a 
paper is enabled to grasp the general trend of the big news by 
merely looking consecutively at this series of cartoons. 
. Assuming this to be true—and I believe that it is—the 
historian of the future who delves through the newspaper 
files of the years 1900 to 1909, inclusive, will come to one 
inevitable conclusion. 

He will conclude that the most important news of that 
period was Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, President, politician, 
statesman, sociologist, reformer, defender of the faithful, 
exposer of shams, protagonist, antagonist, hunter, diplo- 
mat, apostle of Peace, wielder of the Big Stick, and founder, 
but not a charter member, of the rapidly-growing Ananias 
Club. He may also conclude that Mr. Roosevelt was both 
an Imperialist and a Socialist, and, perhaps, a Democrat 
and a Republican. The things that Mr. Roosevelt has 
said and the things that he has done, and, particularly, 
the way he has said and done them, have made him an 
inexhaustible Golconda of inspiration for the cartoonist. 
When all other sources of inspiration have failed him the 
cartoonist has turned with confidence to the President, 
knowing that the quest would not be in vain. Asa timely 
topic he has been equaled only by the ‘‘ weather.’”? When 
news was dull the President has had the instinct to create 
live topics and the energy to want to doso. He has beena 
stimulant to the makers of newspapers and a cocktail to 
the readers. 

His variety of mental and physical activities, aided by 
features that lend themselves gladly to caricature, have 
made him a tempting target for cartoon exploitation. 


The Big Stick 


The Rough Riders as Publicity Material 


iba MAY not be too much to say that much of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s celebrity has been due to this fondness of cartoon- 
ists in picturing him. His teeth and eyeglasses became 
famous almost before he himself did. When he smiled it 
suggested a man in ambush behind a stone wall. His 
personal appearance was ‘‘catchy’’ as well as absolutely 
unique, and when, in addition, the great public heard that 
his name was “‘Teddy,’’ the combination was one that 
tickled the popular fancy through and through. 

I don’t happen to know when Mr. Roosevelt first 
became a topic for national discussion. To New York 
State he was undoubtedly well known long before the 
country at large became interested in him. Asa legislator, 
police commissioner, and whatever else he may have been 
in New York, he was probably known to many people as 
an aggressive “‘comer”’ of the live-wire kind. As civil 
service commissioner he began to extend his fame beyond 
the borders of his own section, and, one might say, 
“carried a spear” in the national drama. Possibly he had 
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By JOHN T. McCUTCHEON 


B Y T HE 
reached the stature of a cartoon possibility by that time, 
but certainly not a full-fledged one outside of New York. 

Even as late as his association with the events preceding 
the Spanish War he had hardly emerged from the vague 
mass we call the official class of Washington, or the im- 
personal “‘ bureaucracy.” 

Then, all of a sudden, like the bursting of a rocket that 
showers red, white and blue stars in the sky, the nation, 


The Full Baby 
Carriage 


as one man, was talking about Teddy Roosevelt’s Rough 
Riders. If he had devoted a lifetime of earnest thought to 
the best method of capturing the fancy of this country he 
could not have selected one better suited to accomplish his 
end. The novelty of the Rough Rider idea struck the 
humorous, valorous and picturesque sense of the nation in 
one overwhelming, staggering blow. Rough Riders! It 
smacked of daring and dash and chivalry, like the Black 
Horse Brigade, the Louisiana Tigers and Morgan’s 
Raiders, and the moment the 
words ‘‘ Rough Riders” ap- 
peared in the press for the 
first time, their fame and his 
was assured. In proportion 
to the total war news printed 
at that time, probably over 
half was about Roosevelt’s 
Rough Riders, the regiment 
made up of cowboys, col- 
legians, gun-fighters, 
cotillon-leaders, millionaires 
and plainsmen. 

From that time Mr. 
Roosevelt became a valued 
asset of the cartoonist and, 
through the zeal of the latter, 
became crystallized in the 
popular imagination as a 
dashing figure in slouch hat and khaki, mounted on a ram- 
pant charger. To the people he was ‘‘ Teddy,” and, because 
of the democratic friendliness of this title, he won a pecul- 
iarly intimate place in the minds and the hearts of the 
whole nation. His conquest of the country was complete. 

Since then he has been our man of destiny, more talked 
about, more hated, more beloved, more everything else, 
than anything in recent 
history. It has become a 
habit to think about him, 
either kindly or otherwise, 
but certainly to think of 
him. Ifforany reason our 
attention is momentarily 
deflected elsewhere, we 
find that the limelight 
soon returns, asif by habit, 
to its customary focal 
point, Mr. Roosevelt. 

Many Presidents of the 
past have allowed their 
mental processes to oper- 
ate in a limited orbit, 
touching only the weighty 
problems of statecraft and 
diplomacy. Not so Mr. 
Roosevelt! No class of 
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people, no subject, 
has been too humble 
for his absorbed at- 
tention. He leaped 
blithely from a dis- 
cussion of foreign 
policy to the more 
homely but far more 
interesting discussion 
of race suicide. When 
we wearied of tariff 
talk he gave us a di- 
verting thrill in the 
form of an Ananias 
crusade. ‘‘How to 
make farm life more Eyeglasses 
attractive to boys” and Teet aaa | 
came in for the same eager consideration as the most | 
direct method of insuring the construction of a many- 
million-dollar canal. oe 
He recognized that the things in which people were — 
interested were not huge and somber problems of govern- 
ment. Healternated his state documents withlittlehuman 
documents on the habits of the bob-cat, or the right way to 
play football. He created his topic, then talked about it 
in such clarion notes that in a day or two the whole — 
country was grappling with the subject and wondering 
why it had never thought of it before. When some rival 
claimant for the public ear gave vent to a mighty speech, 
Mr. Roosevelt blanketed him with a reply so much more _ 
mighty that the rival was left groping in penumbra. 


A Master Phrase-Maker 


HEN Mr. Bryan returned home from his world 

tour and made his great Madison Square faux pas, — 
Mr. Roosevelt sprung his simplified-spelling bomb, which, | 
in point of universal interest, took the edge off of Mr. 
Bryan’s speech. When the nation was waiting intently to 
read what Governor Hughes was going to say in a recent 
New York speech, it awoke in the morning to find thatthe | 
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President had sprung a sizzling pronunciamento of such 
fiery importance that the Governor’s speech was lucky to 
get on the eighth page. And, in addition to his inspired 
instinct for knowing what will interest the people, he has 
the invaluable asset of good horse-sense, which he is 
genius enough to clothe in picturesque language. As a 
coiner of words and a doctor of phraseology he is supreme. 
The word ‘‘strenuous” has become a household word, — 
practically coexistent with Mr. Roosevelt's régime, 
although the word has slumbered in the lexicons for ages. 
“‘Mollycoddle” tickled the ear and would not be forgotten. 
“‘Swollen fortunes,” ‘‘malefactors of great wealth,” “the | 
predatory rich,” ‘‘muckrakers,” ‘‘a soft word and a big 
stick,” ‘‘tainted money,” ‘‘de-lighted,” ‘the crop of 
children is the best crop of a nation,’’ and hundreds of 
other expressions that have leaped into public favor like 
the words of a popular jingle, owe their vogue to his” 
instinct as a promoter and advertiser.  — 
No wonder that the cartoonist finds him such a wealth 
of suggestion! i 
Even in his messages to Congress he contrived to intr 
duce little touches of human interest as well as a range 
subjects that furnished material sufficient for cartoon 
to work on for years. Take, for example, the synopsis 
one of his annual messages—that of 1906—which, if su 
ported by a Congress as energetic as he, would ha 
disposed of all the evils that threaten our Governmen 
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“Make race war impossible by abolishing lynching,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Abolish lynching by inflicting a summary death 
penalty on those guilty of assaulting women.” ‘Pass a 
law making ‘immunity baths’ impossible; another law 
demanding publicity in corporations; a law protecting all 
corporations from contributing to campaign funds, and a 
Jaw demanding the supervision of trusts.’’ He also said 
that injunctions are all right and should be upheld; that 
we should save the coal lands; that race suicide is criminal; 
that swollen fortunes should be remedied by a graduated 
‘inheritance tax; that strikes should be made impossible by 
means of a board of arbitration; that public ownership is 
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‘not desirable; that ship subsidies are desirable; that we 
‘need currency reform, a reduction of the Philippine tariff, 
and scientific agricultural methods. He also advises us 
to respect the Japanese, annex Cuba if it doesn’t behave, 
keep up an efficient navy, and perfect our coast defenses. 
| In creating his topics for cartoons Mr. Roosevelt has 
pursued a number of courses. One was by means of his 
‘messages to Congress, a sample of which is given above; 
another was by public speeches and letters to corre- 
‘spondents who wished enlightenment on some question of 
jinterest. Each of these courses has been productive of 
scores of cartoon ideas. In addition to these we must not 
iforget his trips through the country, his fierce contro- 
‘versies with powerful opponents, and his great personal 
(popularity with the people. All of these elements contrib- 
‘uted to his value as a car- 

toon subject. 

| My own experience as a 
cartoon chronicler of Mr. 
‘Roosevelt extends back only 
‘to 1900, at which time I re- 
sumed cartoon work after an 
extended absence in the Far 
East. Hehadjust been nomi- 
nated for Vice-President, 
having been “kicked up- 
stairs” by his political ene- 
mies, whosought to getridof 7’ 
him by making him the ver- 
‘miform appendix of our 
Government. In most of the 
‘cartoons of this period the 
‘Rough Rider type of military 
hero is used to symbolize the 
man, but a change came along in the following year. 
McKinley was assassinated and there was a violent outcry 
against some of the cartoons that had savagely attacked 
him. Many people believed that to these cartoons was 
due the impulse that prompted his death, and, in conse- 
‘uence, the cartoonist community of the country was sud- 
denly subjected to a severe moral restraint. A strong 
(reaction was compelled by popular sentiment, and when 
‘the new President took his seat he was treated with un- 
‘usual respect and deference in the cartoons. 

_ Bernard Partridge, in Punch, drew a spirited but very 
dignified cartoon which pictured the new Executive as a 
fearless man on horseback, slouch-hatted, flannel-shirted, 
and khaki-clad, but withal a distinctly complimentary 
representation. It satisfied the President as well as the 
people. It seemed impossible to express otherwise the 
popular conception of Mr. Roosevelt at that time, so, by 
degrees, the American cartoonist edged back to the slouch 
‘nat and khaki uniform with which the popular imagination 
endowed him. And so, in consequence, most of the earlier 
cartoons of the Roosevelt reign are found to represent him 
| this manner. 

In 1901, acting more as an executor of Mr. McKinley’s 
: dolicies than as a proponent of new ones of his own, we find 
et he inspired comparatively few cartoon ideas. His 
voleanic energy was in leash. But in January, 1902, his 
‘nitiative began to assert itself once more, and in con- 
sequence of it he soon became embroiled with Congress, 
with the result that the latter dumped the Panama Canal 
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problem on his hands and told him to settle it the best 
way he could. His method was direct, unparliamen- 
tary and decidedly effective. Soon afterward the 
newspapers were filled with cartoons of the famous 
Roosevelt-Miles controversy, the first of the long series 
that has made his Administration both belligerent and 
memorable. 

In June of 1902, Judge Taft first appeared with Mr. 
Roosevelt in the cartoons. The President, attired in 
the newly-won robes of an LL. D., was represented 
in the act of conferring degrees upon his most faith- 
ful lieutenants, Judge Taft receiving the degree of 
Doctor of Benevolent Assimilation in recognition of 
his splendid work in the Philippines, Secretary Root 
the degree of Doctor of War, and General Wood the 
degree of Doctor of Diplomacy. 

The year 1902 wasalso memorable in the cartoon 
world because it was then that Oyster Bay was 
added to the assets of the cartoonist. Hitherto 
it had won no particular identity as a geographi- 
cal center, but when the new President made it 
his summer capital it burst into a sudden, garrulous 
importance that made its humble name a misnomer. 
Here the President went for rest and quiet, but, if he got 
relief, it was not from the cartoonists. Every detail of his 
daily life was duly cartooned, largely from imagination, 
and spread to the winds. Even the visitors that swarmed 
to Oyster Bay drove the humorists of the pencil to ex- 
tremes of activity. There was an amazing variety of 
visitors, you may be sure, and they ranged throughout the 
entire gamut of humanity. For instance, on Monday, the 
President entertained the champion tennis player; on 
Tuesday, some old Rough Rider friends; on Wednesday, 
some fellow LL. D.’s; on Thursday, a couple of old-time 
hunter friends; on Friday, a few politicians; on Saturday, 
some brother historians and authors. Between times he 
would seek relaxation by chopping down a few trees, 
swimming across Long Island Sound, taking ten-mile 
Marathons, and doing other things of a similar 
restful sort. No President ever worked so hard 
turning out material for cartoons. 

But even rest and quiet must haveanend. The 
stagnant monotony of life in Oyster Bay soon be- 
came irksome, if we may judge from our cartoon 
records, for we find him, early in September, dash- 
ing through Dixie, with people cheering 
and the Stars and Stripes waving fran- 
tically. ‘‘Marching Through Georgia” 
took on a new significance, and sectional 
ill-feeling came to a sudden and timely 
end. All of this was ammu- 
nition for the grateful car- 
toonist. Each day he set it 
down in black and white and 
then waited breathlessly for what the morrow 
was certain to bring forth. There was no pre- 
dieting what form the news would take. For 
example, one morning we woke up to be con- 
fronted by a dispatch saying that he had been 
made an honorary colonel in a British regi- 
ment. Imagine the cartoon possibilities of 
that dispatch! We hastened to use it before 
anybody could deny it. 

In November of 1902, wearying of the mo- 
notony of Washington, the President went 
bear hunting down in Mississippi, pursued by 
hundreds of alert correspondents who gave us 
bulletins fresh every hour, and incidentally 
seared away all the bears. It must not be con- 
sidered for an instant, however, that this period of activity 
was wasted. In ‘‘the last analysis,’ as Uncle Joe says in 
all his speeches, this bear-hunting propensity of Mr. Roose- 
velt produced the crowning triumph of his personal popu- 
larity. From it evolved the ‘Teddy Bear,” a household 
idol that threatened the very existence of the doll-baby and 
became a necessity in every house that had an active cradle. 

Race suicide then became a national issue, not as a 
plank in a party platform, and not to promote the sale of 
Teddy Bears, but as a by- 
product of one of the 
President’s leisure mo- 
ments. The full baby 
carriage rivaled the full 
dinner-pail in favor, and, 
as the latter is essential 
to the former, very fortu- 
nately the two have been 
coexistent during the 
greater part of his Admin- 
istration. ‘‘An unmarried 
man is a criminal’ was 
a bomb that cured reluc- 
tant bachelors of aphasia 
at the crucial moment. 

By this time, in 1903, 
the President had become 
the great Mecca for sight- 
seers in Washington. He 
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He Appointed Doctors 
in Command of the 
Hospital Ship of the Navy 


had received such generous press notices that no tour of the 
Capital was complete without him. Congressmen were 
kept busy piloting curious constituents to the White 
House, and excursionists arriving in the Capital put off 
Mount Vernon and the Monument and Senator Hanna 
until the next day. Admiring fellow-countrymen brought 
all sorts of presents in token of their esteem: alligators 
from the South, hunting dogs from the plains, turkeys 
from New England, and bear cubs from the West. The 
state dining-room of the White House partook of the 
character of a zoo. Parents with record-breaking quan- 
tities of children brought them down to receive the 
Presidential benediction and congratulations. All of which 
appeared in the cartoons, of course. 

On his many flying trips throughout the land he was 
hailed as the Advance Agent of Posterity, a delicate com- 
pliment paid him by the Society for the Prevention of 
Race Suicide. In 
grateful appreciation 
he showed his grati- 
tude by presenting a 
one-hundred-dollar 
check to a child that 
was named after him, 
and the next day hun- 
dreds of parents of all 
colors and races re- 
named their youngest 
children and sent spe- 
cial delivery letters to 
the eminent patro- 
nymic. Little human 
touches of this sort 
have contributed immensely to Mr. Roosevelt’s value 
as a provoker of cartoons. 

His value in this respect is also greatly due to his courage 
in disregarding antiquated precedents. The fact that no 
other President had ever done a certain thing in no way 
restrained him. He revised all precedents to suit his own 
convenience. ‘Time-honored traditions, unless strongly 
backed up by good reasons of a modern nature, were swept 
aside without a moment’s hesitation. His trip to Panama, 
his illustrated message to Congress, his luncheon with 
Booker Washington, his one-hundred-mile horseback ride 
in seventeen hours, his trip in a submarine, his Brownsville 
fight, his boxing lessons, his jiu-jitsu instructions, his 
around-the-world battleship cruise, many of his messages 
directed at individuals—all are evidences of his supreme 
disregard of the old-fashioned notions of Presidential 
dignity. 

No President has ever been in personal touch with as 
many sections of the country or as many classes of people 
as Mr. Roosevelt. His luncheons at the White House were 
attended by representatives of all kinds of men—those 
prominent in the labor world, the religious world, the 
financial, social, political, diplomatic and sporting worlds, 

(Concluded on Page 45) 
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Who is Expecting a Job 


since I have been in Washington, but 

the main one is that in politics it isn’t 
what people say to you or what people 
promise to you that counts. What counts 
is what you get. If any one had told me, 
considering my letter from Mr. Taft, that 
a week after inauguration I would be sit- 
ting in the Willard Hotel with no more job 
than a rabbit and very humiliating pros- 
pects for getting back home, I would have 
told him he was crazy and did not under- 
stand how the Republican party was run. 
Now I am beginning to think it is I who 
am crazy. 

A few days before the inauguration I 
was talking with my friend Slathers, and 
he turned to me suddenly. and said: 
“What’s your graft?” 

‘I don’t understand what you mean,’ I 
replied, in a way that gave him to under- 
stand I thought he had no business to ask 
such a question of me. 

“Oh, well,” he said, ‘it’s all right. 
Don’t tip your hand if you don’t want to. 
Only I have taken a kind of a fancy to 
you and I thought I might help you. Of 
course, I know that what you say about 
getting a place in the next Administration 
is a blind. You have some other scheme 
under cover.” 

“Look here, Slathers,”’ I protested. “I 
haven’t any other scheme. I worked hard 
to help elect Taft, and I wrote and told 
him so after election. Then I got a letter 
from him that gave me encouragement to 
come down here and look around for some- 
thing good I wanted. SolI came. That’s 
all there is to it.” 

“Let me see the letter,” he said, holding 
out his hand. 

He read it through twice. 

Then he looked up at the ceiling, whis- 
tled a little, and read the letter again. 
Finally he handed it back to me. 

“Young fellow,” he said, ‘‘either you are 
the biggest innocent that ever trailed in 
here out of the West, or you are clever 
enough to hold this thing up for a cover for 
some job you are working. Do you mean 
to tell me that you came here on the 
strength of that letter?” 

“Certainly,’’ I asserted very stiffly, for 
he was beginning to get on my nerves. 


II HAVE learned a good many things 


The Revelations of Slathers 


He whistled some more. Then he took a 
lot of letters out of his pocket and handed 
me one. ‘‘ Read that,” he said. 

It was a letter exactly like mine, dated 
from Hot Springs, Virginia. It gave mea 
cold chill when I read it. 

“George,” Slathers shouted to a man 
who was walking by, ‘‘have you got that 
letter from Taft with you that you got in 
reply to your telegram of congratulations.” 

He had. He dug it up out of his pocket 
and handed it to Slathers. “Look at that,” 
said Slathers. I read George’s letter. It 
was almost the same as mine, but it was 
signed by Mr. Taft himself instead of by 
his secretary. 

“My boy,” said Slathers kindly, “I'll 
bet a thousand dollars there are not five 
men in all this crowd here in this lobby who 
have not in their pockets or at home a let- 
ter similar to that one of yours, only some 
of them will be signed by the secretary and 
some by Mr. Taft himself. You see, those 
things are graded. A most important man 
gets a real letter. An important man gets 
a form letter signed by Taft. The rest of 
the crowd get letters signed by the secre- 
tary. Did you think you were the only 
man who congratulated Mr. Taft on his 
election? That is the first thing every 
man in the United States who has any polit- 
ical ideas or ambitions, or who wants any- 
thing, or has a friend who wants anything, 
does when a new President or a new 


Governor is elected. Pretty nearly nine 
million men voted for Taft, and I’d hate to 
guess at the proportion of this nine million 
that wired or wrote him, offering their 
congratulations and stating how much 
work they did. Come on, now, and tell me 
what is your real game and maybe I can 
help you.”’ 

Well, I broke down. I told him I was 
here to get a political job and that all I had 
was that letter. I wasn’t feeling any too 
well, for my money was getting low and I 
knew I would have to get something pretty 
quick or go hungry. Besides, my father- 
in-law was raising hob back home about 

_me being here doing nothing, while he had 
to support my wife and the children, and I 
was feeling pretty blue, anyhow. 


Cold Comfort From Congressmen 


Slathers is a good sort. He cheered me up 
and asked me if I knew my Congress- 
man. I told him I had a sort of an ac- 
quaintance with him, but that I had felt so 
sure of getting a good place that I had 
rather ignored him and I didn’t think I 
was very strong with him. 

“How about your Senators?” he asked. 

“Same with them,” I told him. “I 
went up to see them one day and they were 
both busy, and I haven’t been back since.’ 

Slathers thought it over for quite a 
spell. Then he said: ‘‘ Young man, if you 
take the advice of a man who has been 
playing this Washington game for twenty- 
five years you will hike back home, go to 
work and forget politics. In the first 
place, if you will pardon my saying it, you 
are entirely too simple to do anything in 
politics, and, in the second place, you 
haven’t got a chance of landing anywhere 
unless they put you on a temporary roll 
somewhere, out of charity. Go on home 
and go to work.”’ 

I sat up most of that night thinking over 
what Slathers said, but, somehow, I 
couldn’t bring myself to believe it was 
true. Of course, he had a letter like mine, 
and so did his friend George, but he must 
have been exaggerating when he said 
nearly everybody in that hotel lobby had 
similar letters. 


Things didn’t look very promising, but I ° 


bucked up as well as I could, anda day or 
two later went up to see our Congressman. 
He came out when I sent in my card, and 
the first thing he asked, ‘Are you here 


‘yet? What are you doing? I thought you 


had gone back long ago.” 

I told him I was preparing to take a 
place under the next Administration, and 
he said, ‘‘Good! I’m glad there is one 
man in our district who can get a job with- 
out laying down on me. I congratulate 
you, and, of course, as you do not need my 
influence you will not object if I exert a 
little of it for Jim McSoud, who is coming 
here in a few days and who also wants a 
place. You will have to excuse me now, 
for there is an important debate on in the 
House.”’ 

He was laughing fit to kill when he went 
through the doors. It gave me a shock to 
think Jim McSoud was an applicant for a 
position, and I spent the rest of the after- 
noon in Statuary Hall wondering if it 
wouldn’t have been better for me if I had 
taken the Congressman into my confidence. 

On the afternoon of March third, when I 
was standing on the curb at Fourteenth 
Street and the Avenue watching the visit- 
ing delegations march in, with the bands 
playing and the banners flying, I saw a 
company of men wearing frock coats and 
high hats coming up the street, headed bya 
band. Some of them seemed very familiar, 
and when I took a closer look I discovered 
it was the Taft and Sherman Marching 
Club from home, and the two men leading 
it were Judge Bolus and Jim McSoud. 
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When air gets into the radiator 
_or any part of the heating outfit 
through ordinary air valves or 
| radiator valves, you are wasting 
fuel. The air is stealing the heat. 
| Air does not mix with steam; it 
| stops the steam from filling the 
radiators. If radiator is partly 
| cold, then air has sneaked in and 
{ must be forced out by the steam 
| before radiator will get hot. 


a: vy Vi 
| NORWALL Y"™ 
BF placed on radiators let the air out and 


_keep it out, hence every inch of the 
‘‘adiator fills instantly with steam. 


|] All you need to do is screw these valves on 
|| your radiators in place of the ordinary valves 
(no other changes required) and youcan keep 
your radiators hot and working from 8 to 12 
hours after the fire is banked—if needed. 


With NORWALL Vacuum 
Valves and NORWALL Pack- 
less Radiator Valves on your 
‘| radiators you save the labor 
|] of frequent firing, get quick 
heating results, and save 
from 15% to 20% (some report 
as high as 40%) on 
your fuel bill. The 
valvesareadjusted 
at the factory —no 
further fixing re- 
‘| quired. Made en- 
|| tirely ofbrass, does 
— notrustoutorwear 
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Absolutely No Expense 


to you to try ahalf dozen of Shibboleth 
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you don’t like them return the ties 
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Our New Scarfthe Oxford. 
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THE SATURDAY 


| They marched and counter-marched and 
after a while disbanded and went to their 
hotel. 

That night I went around to see them. 
I found about forty of the boys there. 

Judge Bolus and Jim McSoud were sort 
of offish, but I didn’t mind that, for I was 
on the ground and had them beat that far, 
at any rate. Still, Judge Bolus did ask me 
if I wouldn’t like to march with the club, 
and I said I would. He said to get mea 
frock coat and plug hat and come along. 
I borrowed a coat from Slathers and bought 
a pretty fair hat at a second-hand store, 
and next day I marched with the club. 

I didn’t see much of the inauguration. 
We stood for hours on a side street before 
it was time for us to get into line, and then 
when we came up the Avenue it was so hard 
keeping step that I didn’t get more than a 
blur of the stands and the crowds and all 
that. When we turned at the Treasury 
Building and went down past the Presi- 
dent’s reviewing stand I saw Taft for the 
first time in my life, although I was a 
correspondent of his. He was standing up 
there, bowing and smiling, and he looked 
so good-natured that I couldn’t help 
thinking it would be all right when I called 
on him at the White House. 

That night Jim McSoud told me he had 
the promise of a good job and that our 
Congressman was legging for him. ‘I 
suppose you are fixed,” said McSoud to 
me. ‘Sure,’ I replied. ‘‘ Well,” he said, 
“T am glad of that, but Judge Bolus and I 
don’t see how you did it. You must have 
an almighty strong pull.” 


Inquisition at the White House 


I sat around and talked with the boys. 
They left next morning at ten o’clock and 
I was homesick to go along, but I thought 
I might as well play out the string. After 
the boys had left I put on my best suit and 
went up to the White House. The place 
was jammed. I stood around and saw 
Senators and Representatives and all sorts 
of prominent men going in to see the Presi- 
dent, and after a while, when the crowd 


wanted to see Mr. Taft myself. 

“Have you an appointment with him?” 
the doorkeeper asked. 

“Y lo,” I said, ‘‘but I have a letter from 


him.’ 

He didn’t say anything, but just held 
out his hand. I gave him my letter. He 
read it and said: ‘‘ You will have to make 
an appointment, sir, or be introduced by 
your member of Congress.” 

‘“How can I make an appointment?” I 
asked. 

*“See the Secretary.” 

I went over to the door of the Secre- 
tary’s room and told the doorkeeper I 
wanted to see the Secretary. 

‘“What is your name and your business?” 
he asked me. 

I told him I wanted to make an appoint- 
ment with the President. 

“For what purpose?”’ he asked coldly. 

“For the purpose of getting a position,” 
I replied. < 

“Oh,”’ he said, ‘‘you must write to the 
Secretary, inclosing your indorsements, and 
he will communicate with you.” 

I protested that I must see the Secretary, 
and showed him my letter. 

“That does not entitle you to see the 
Secretary,’”’ said the doorkeeper. 

Then y was desperate. All the weeks I 
had spent here, and all the money, came to 
my mind, and I pleaded with that door- 
keeper. ‘‘ Please take it in,” I said, ‘‘and 
ask the Secretary if he will not see the 
man to whom he wrote that letter.”’ 

The doorkeeper thawed out a bit and 
went in. In a few minutes he came out, 
handed me back the letter and said: ‘‘ Mr. 
Carpenter is very sorry, but he cannot see 
you now. At some future time he will be 
glad to talk with you.” 

I went back to my room, and next day I 
tried again. I tried for five days in succes- 
sion, until the doorkeepers got to know me 
and shook their heads when I went in the 
door. Finally, the pune fellow at Mr. 
Carpenter’s door took pity on me and sig- 
naled me to wait. He went into the room 
and presently came out and beckoned me 
to follow him. 

I went in, my heart beating very fast. 

“What is it you want?’ asked the 
Secretary. 

‘“Why,’’ I replied, ‘‘I wrote Mr. Taft 
immediately after he was elected, telling 
him of the service I had performed for the 
ticket and suggesting that I should be 


had thinned out, I told the doorkeeper I 
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given a good place under his Administra- 
tion. You must remember the letter.”’ 

He shook his head. ‘‘I regret to say that 
I do not,” he replied, ‘‘for there were so 
many letters of that kind.” 

“But,” I persisted, ‘‘mine was an ex- 
ceptional case. I gave you the figures. 
I wish you would call the attention of the 
President to what I said, for I am anxious 
to go to work at once.” 

‘My dear sir,” he said, ‘‘ you have abso- 
lutely no claim on the time of Mr. Taft. 
A hundred thousand men in this country 
did as much or more than you did. This 
letter is but a kindly reply to congratula- 
tions and carries no other meaning. It is 
one of thousands sent out. If you are an 
applicant for a position you must select the 
position you desire and file your applica- 
tion, together with such indorsements as you 
may be able to procure. Good-morning.”’ 

I went out in a daze. It was all true 
what Slathers had said, and I was a fool. 
I wandered around on the Mall for several 
hours trying to think out a way to get 
back home, but I couldn’t. 

That afternoon I went up to see our 
Congressman. He was in his room in the 
House Office Building, and he wasn’t any 
too glad to see me. 

““Well?”’ he said shortly, as I came in. 

I put on as brave a face as I could and 
sat down. ‘‘It seems,’ I said, ‘“‘that in 
order to make it regular I must have the 
indorsement of you and our Senators be- 
fore Mr. Taft can give me the place he has 
in mind for me.” 

“Tt seems, does it?’’ he snapped. ‘‘ Well, 
of course, it seems that way. It has 
seemed that way to me all along, but you 
have been swelling around here for five 
or six weeks, blowing about what you were 
going to get and all that. Now you come 
whining up here to ask me to indorse you. 
Just think it over, my friend, and tell me if 
there is any reason on God’s green earth 
why I should indorse you for anything, or 
ask the Senators to?” 

I couldn’t think of any reason, and I 
told him so. Then I broke down and told 
him how I had been fooled and that I 
must have a job or starve, for I had but 
very little money left and there was no 
way that I could see for getting any more. 

He softened up a bit after that. “TI 
can’t do anything for you,” he said, “‘for I 
have indorsed Jim McSoud for a place, 
and that is all your county is entitled to 
have. However, I’ll speak to Jim and 
Judge Bolus and see what we can do. And 
now you take some advice from me. You 
go back home and go to work, for you are 
a child at this game. You get out of poli- 
tics. It doesn’t amount to anything, any- 
how, and in five years from now, if you 
work the way you ought to, you will won- 
der what kind of a wild ass of the desert 
you were to come projecting around here 
thinking you could get a Government job, 
and what you wanted it for, anyhow.” 

That was a bitter dose, that Jim McSoud 
information, and I guess I cried a little 
when I walked down the hill and past the 
Garfield statue. 


McSoud, the Good Samaritan 


There wasn’t any place for me to go par- 
ticularly, so I went to the hotel and sat 
down in one of the big chairs. It was 
mighty tough to give up this way, but I 
eat had to, for I couldn’t stay around 
any longer without some revenue. 

I was trying to figure out how I would 
get back home, and had promised myself, 
if I ever did, I would go to work and get 
out of politics. It wasn’t a very promising 
prospect, but I was doing the best I could 
at it when Judge Bolus and Jim McSoud 
came along. 

“Hello!” I said, “I thought you went 
home with the boys.” 

““No,” answered the Judge; ‘“‘we are 
staying here a few days fixing up that 
appointment for Jim. How are you com- 
ing on?” 

“Not very well,” I said. 

Jim McSoud looked at me sharply. He 
hasn’t been much of a friend of mine, but I 
her have hugged him for what he did 
then. 

“Say,” he said, ‘“‘I am not going back 
for a week. I’ve got the return-half of an 
excursion ticket that will run out in a 
couple of days. How would you like to 
use it? I hate to have it wasted.” 

He handed me his railroad ticket. I 
choked and stammered, but I took it. 
And I used it. 

No more politics for me. 
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NE bell, half-past twelve o’clock, in 
the afternoon watch of a_ bright 
summer day, with the ship jogging 

along at an easy, ten-knot gait over an 
indigo-blue sea, glass-smooth save where, 
here and there, a zephyr stirring in the air 
spreads a million evanescent, meshlike 
lines as of filmy nets cast upon the waters. 

There is no lingering at table over after- 
dinner coffee for Jack. But the master- 
at-arms has seen to it that the smoking 
lantern is lighted, and the main deck for- 
ward is taking on life again. By twos and 
threes at first, then in constantly increasing 
numbers—some through the doors of the 
superstructure, others up from below out 
of the hatches—the men crowd on to the 
forecastle, strolling about in pairs, chatting 
together, or sitting and lying on the deck 
reading well-thumbed papers and maga- 
zines. Brawny fellows, with the strip of 
red tape at the shoulders on the sleeves of 
their shirts, the watchmark of the engineer’s 
division, are lying prone among the huge 
anchor chains, glad of a whiff of air of the 
open after the heat and labor of the engine- 
room. A big-framed man spreads a piece 
of canvas on the deck, sits down and pulls 
off one big shoe, then, stretching himself 
on his back, makes a pillow of his shoe, 
tilts his white canvas hat over his eyes, and, 
with his great, muscular hands clasped on 
his breast, settles himself on the hard 
planking for a nap. A group of trim 
marines, a bandsman or two, not so trim, 
lounge against the barbette of the big 
turret, and watch a pair of athletic young 
seamen—of the ship’s baseball nine prob- 
ably—as they toss a ball swiftly from one 
to the other. 

Away forward in the bows, where the 
headrail runs back on either side of the 
deck, rows of men, most of them with 
the dark-blue watchmark of the seaman on 
the sleeves of their white jumpers, stand 
shoulder to shoulder, leaning their elbows 
on the rail’s flat, steel top, and look with 
curious eyes out over the sea, or gaze down 
into the limpid water beneath them, where, 
gleaming pink below the surface, the blunt 
end of the ship’s massive bow, the culminat- 
ing point of the tremendous power back of 
it, forces way through the depths. Quite 
young, hardly more than lads most of them, 
are these members of the warship’s crew 
who lean over the rail. All bear the signs 
of splendid physical health in their sturdy 
frames, and there is not a dull face among 
them. Yet about them is an almost 
awkward air of unfamiliarity with their 
environment, a lack of some certain quality 
in their makeup difficult to define, bring- 
ing out in strong contrast with them the 
seamanlike figures of two men, standing 
somewhat aloof by the jack-staff in the 
very eyes of the ship. 


Boatswain and Turret Captain 


Two finer types of the American man-of- 
war’s-man of the highest class than pre- 
sented by these men it would be difficult to 
find. The elder is the boatswain of the ship, 
firm and strong of face, compact and sturdy 
of form, bearing his half-century lightly 
on his broad shoulders. In his long service 
of more than a score and a half of years 
he has seen the transmutation of the war- 
ship from the wide-sparred, wooden frigate 
of his youth to the great, steel, fighting 
steamships of the day; and he has met 
the radical and rapid change in construc- 
tion, equipment and motive power with 
keen intelligence and ready adaptability, 


he Battleship 


Crew 


On and Off Duty 
With the Men Behind 
the Guns 


By Rufus Fairchild 
Zogbaum 
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so that he feels himself as 
much at home in his present 
environment, conducting his 
complex duties with equal skill 
and understanding, as when, 
in the days of tack and sheet, 
he faced the vicissitudes and 
dangers of a sea-life with the 
simpler means then given into 
his hands. 

The younger man, turret captain to a 
pair of the twelve-inch guns—Maxine 
Elliott and Carrie Nation he has named 
them, because ‘‘one’s a winner and 
t’other’s a smasher,” he says—owns to a 


three-fourths score of years less than his 


senior, yet he has seen service, too, as the 
red enlistment stripes under the chevrons 
of chief petty officer on the sleeve of his 
coat indicate. There is a bold alertness in 
his thin, clean-shaven face; a look of 
intellectual. strength shows in the clear 
eyes under the straight-browed, high fore- 
head from which his cap is carelessly 
pushed back. A product of modern con- 
ditions, his first schooling in the Navy has 
been that of the seaman, and he and his 
mates of the turrets constitute part of 
what is known as the seaman branch of the 
service. Yet his special work has but little 
in common with the generally accepted 
significance of the term. As the boatswain 
is to the first lieutenant of the ship, so is 
the turret captain to the officer in command 
of his particular turret; he must at all 
times be competent ‘‘to perform the 
vitally essential duties’? connected there- 
with, and is one of the trusted foremen 
among the hands of that ‘factory for 
pag cie hits per gun per minute,” the 

attleship, the acme of the fighting power 
of which is reached by the turret guns. 


No Tar for Him 


There is the gleam of a smile in the boat- 
swain’s eye. 

“Yes,” he speaks up in his booming 
voice, musingly, as if to himself, ‘they are 
a likely lot of boys. Not the kind we used 
to make sailors of; but then sailor-ways 
ain’t—in a manner of speakin’—what 
sailor-ways were when I was a boy. How 
could you expect it with the apologies for 
rigging you have aboard ship nowadays? 
Why, I told one of ’em the other day to tar 
down the mainstay. I had a nice piece of 
an old woolen sock, soft and spongy, just 
the sort of piece of stuff to give a fine, 
smooth polish to the work, and I gave it to 
the boy, showing him how to use it. 
Pearls before—well, I won’t use the word; 
the boy was willin’ enough, only he didn’t 
know better. But what does he do but 
come to me a little while afterward and beg 
for a paint brush, sayin’ he couldn’t use 
the rag without gettin’ his hands all tar. 
Now, what do you say to that? Oh, no. 
I didn’t cuss him out—what was the use ?— 
I let him have the brush. No, these boys 
don’t get much chance to learn sailor-ways 
these days when everything runsto gunnery 
drill, and target firing, and battle practice.”’ 

.‘Sailor-ways are all very well, sir,” the 
turret captain responds, ‘‘and, of course, 
they help make the men smart and ready. 
But the main thing, accordin’ to my notion 
as to what they’re here for, is to learn ’em 
to shoot, and to shoot straight. Even if 
some of ’em are afraid of gettin’ their hands 
tarred, you won’t find ’em afraid of hurtin’ 
’em when it comes to shootin’. What’s 
this ship made for first, anyway? Sailin’ 
or fightin’?”’ 

“Psha! you’re talkin’ through your 
hat,” the boatswain exclaims with some 
heat. ‘‘ Will you tell me how you are going 
to fight your ship if you don’t know how 
to sail her? Who’s on the bridge but 
seamen? Who navigates her, and steers 
her, and brings her to anchor or gets her 
under way? Who’s got to be able to 
manage her in currents and tides and fogs 
and gales of wind?” 
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‘Well, of course I been goin’ to sea too 
long not to know all that, sir; that’s a 
syney quay non with any ship. But this 
vessel ain’t no Atlantic liner, nor no cargo- 
tramp, neither; she’s built for fightin’ —and 
what I mean to say is, that all the seaman- 
ship in the world won’t help much, when it 
comes to a scrap, if the men aboard her 
can’t handle her guns.” 

A trumpet sounds somewhere on the 
lower forward-bridge. The turret captain 
takes a hurried puff at his cigarette, and 
throws the end overboard as he hurries 
aft. There is a stir among the people on 
the forecastle as, obedient to the summons 
of the bugle, the men move off, all except 
the recumbent forms with the stripes of 
red tape at the shoulders. The call to 
turn to does not concern them, and they 
have a good two hours yet to lie about and 
doze and yarn until the time comes to take 
up shovel and slicebar and oilean again 
at the fires and engines below. The boat- 
swain taps his pipe on the outer face of the 
headrail, dropping the dottle over the side. 
The drill-call that follows after an interval 
does not concern him either, but there is 
work of some kind always there for the 
boatswain, and not many are his moments 
of leisure during the day. There is some- 
thing or other to be overhauled now — 
perhaps there is some small leak from the 
deck into the chain-locker—so he, too, 
moves away. 

Bending low under the overhangs some 
men lift themselves up and into the turrets 
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rivalry of his battery with that on the 
opposite side of the deck, or in the other 
turrets, are to him incentives to effort. 
But more than that, the work interests 
him. He looks to tangible results of his 
labor at the next target practice, and 
though the American man-of-war’s-man — 
possibly because he is American—is very 
apt to be careless or indifferent in the 
performances of duties he sees no reason 
for, in that which arouses his interest he 
does his work ably and with the intelligence 
which no person who knows him well will 
deny him. 

Though, as the turret captain says, the 
ship would not be of much use in a “‘scrap”’ 
if the crew was not skillful in the use of 
her weapons, there are other exercises and 
drills of the greatest importance in the 
development of the general efficiency of 
her crew and for the safety of the vessel, in 
or out of a fight. Every day the scream of 
the siren-whistle signals the alarm of 
collision, and all through the ship below 
the water-line the water-tight doors are 
closed. At any time the rapid strokes on 
the ship’s bell and the harsh blare of the 
trumpets may summon all hands—seamen, 
marines, idlers, the entire crew—to fire 
quarters. A well-drilled crew will take 
station with astonishing rapidity, equaled 
only by the speed with which the trained 
firemen of one of our large cities will ‘‘go 
into action’’ as it were. Hach man of every 
division or section becomes so familiar with 
his place and duties that, once a fire is 


There is No Lingering at Table Over 
After-Dinner Coffee for Jack 


through the small, square hatches that 
pierce their floors; two or three figures of 
others appear on their roofs; there is a 
sheen of gold lace on the sleeves of one 
or two among them. The thick-armored 
steel towers are moving, smoothly turning, 
and the great guns protruding from them 
are slowly swinging up and down, following 
the elevation and depression of the Morris- 
tube targets, a device for practice in sight- 
ing the guns, fixed to the light framework 
which extends out from on top the turrets. 
All along the length of the ship—from 
forward and after turrets, from inside the 
superstructure and on the lower bridges, 
where the marine detachment is working 
at the torpedo-defense battery—tiny puffs 
of vapor rise and short, snappy detonations 
patter, with a noise as of a dozen shooting- 
galleries at some summer pleasure-place. 
“Ping-pong,”’ as the bluejacket says—the 
almost daily recurring exercise and drill of 
the gun pointers, preparatory to the serious 
work of actual target practice—is in full 
swing. 

Drills of various sorts take up a good 
part of the day on a man-of-war. At sea 
instruction in the use of the guns receives, 
perhaps, the greatest share of attention. 
The work at the batteries includes not only 
the labor of the actual gun-crews—such as 
loading, training and sighting and the 
target drill just mentioned—but also the 
handling and providing of the ammunition, 
exercise in the use of the fire-control 
system —the means by which the fire of the 
guns of the various batteries is guided and 
regulated from directing centers. The 
bluejacket is at his best in the way of 
drills when at the great guns. Emulation 
with the crew of the neighboring gun, 


discovered, the danger of its spread is 
reduced to a minimum. 

An instance of the remarkable order and 
discipline of the crew of a vessel, long in 
commission, and where the men had 
become thoroughly trained and efficient 
man-of-war’s-men, came under my obser- 
vation once while on board one of the ships 
of a squadron of evolution at sea. A fire 
was discovered among the coal, but no call 
of the crew, as a whole, to fire quarters was 
made. No doubt there was uneasiness 
among the people—to use a naval designa- 
tion indicating the members of the crew in 
general—but to all outward appearances 
the work of the ship went on as usual. 
Forward on the bridge, the gaudy signal- 
flags rose to the yard and fluttered down, 
as the commands from the flagship were 
acknowledged, the ship never pausing or 
halting in the performance of whatever 
manceuver was going on, while on the decks 
below, where the bunker with the burning 
coal was situated, the men of the division 
of that particular part of the vessel fought 
and overcame the threatening danger. 

“General quarters,’’ when officers and 
men are rushed to the battle-stations, and 
the batteries are manned and magazines 
opened, present one of the most stirring 
scenes of man-of-war life, and the call to 
them may be sounded at any time of the 
day or night. Once a very high personage 
dined on board of an American man-of- 
war which was lying at anchor in one of the 
harbors of his dominions. The dinner was 
good, the company better, and the very 
high personage and the captain got along 
famously together. They sat long over 
the after-dinner coffee and cigars, and it 
was very late in the evening, long after 
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tattoo, and the crew was sound asleep, 
when at his own request the high guest 
was conducted forward to examine some 
mechanisms that had formed the subject 
of part of the conversation. Bending low 
under the hammocks of the sleeping men, 
where they swung in clusters from the 
beams, the party from the cabin made its 
way along the deck to the forward bridge. 
The very high personage was much inter- 
ested, and, in answer to his inquiry as to 
the use of one of the various electrical 
appliances there, was informéd that it was 
for the purpose of giving the alarm for 
“general quarters.’ 

“T would like to see that,” he said. 

Of course there was nothing for the 
captain to do but to accede to such a wish 
at once. He turned to the officer of the 
deck who was standing somewhat apart. 

“Mr. Blank, beat to quarters!”’ he 
ordered. 

“‘ Aye, aye, sir!”’ the officer replied and— 
‘“pushed the button.” . 

There is nothing more quiet and still 
than a man-of-war at night when the crew 
is asleep. But now, almost at the touch 
of the lieutenant’s hand, from inside the 
superstructure and from the decks the 
ringing clangor of gongs and, almost 
simultaneously, the brazen clamor of bugle 
broke the silence of the night. A confusion 
of voices, raucous cries, and commands 
peremptorily shouted, a quick rush of 
hundreds of feet, the banging of steel doors 
and clang of bolts shot, and the rumbling 
of machinery abruptly set in motion— 
bedlam seemed to break loose between 
decks. Then, almost as~suddenly as it 
burst out, the uproar subsided. From the 
deck a voice sounded through the gloom: 
“First division ready, sir!’? and another 
and another took up the cry, as the 
divisional officers reported. 

In less than two minutes from the time 
the alarm was sounded, the men—half- 
naked as they had sprung from their ham- 
mocks; officers, some in pajamas, their 
bare feet thrust hastily into slippers as 
they left their bunks—stood fully equipped 
at the guns in the darkened spaces of tur- 
rets and batteries where only the screened 
battle-lanterns burned. Magazines were 
open, and the automatic ammunition 
hoists running; guns were ‘“‘cast loose and 
provided’’—the ship was ready for action. 

Skies are not always bright nor the sea 
blue and calm, and the forecastle offers no 


leasant lounging place this dark and 
owering morning, when heavy rain squalls 
drift across the water ahead, shutting in 
and narrowing the horizon. The captain 
is on the bridge. The wind blows in 
savage gusts, and the sea, gray and dreary, 
tosses spume-streaked, tumbling waves and 
breaks in heavy bursts of foam high up 
over the pitching bows, sending showers 
of salt water fiercely swishing straight 
across the forecastle deck, where a pair of 
men in dripping oilskins and high, rubber 
boots, their sou’wester hats strapped tight 
under their chins, bend their heads and 
hunch their shoulders to the whip of the 
spray, as with quick-working hands they 
secure the ventilators, lashing them fast to 
the anchor chains. In fiercer and yet fiercer 
spurts the wind strikes against the canvas 
screens of the rails upon the bridge, driving 
the rain in stinging drops into the faces 
of the men peering over them. Backed 
against the rail, and with the further shelter 
of a sort of hood covering it, is a shelf or 
table where a chart, held secure by heavy 
weights, is spread. Over it the navigator 
is bending, dividers in hand; then, rising 
erect, he picks up his binoculars and scans 
the horizon, a frown on his face. 

With one last, furious swoop the squall 
passes, whistling, overhead; the rain 
ceases abruptly, and a long bar of glitter- 
ing, silvery light crosses the sea ahead, as 
a ray from the sun struggles downward 
through the heavy clouds. 

““La-a-nd ho!” 

A sudden ery comes from the signal-boy 
in the corner of the bridge. 

‘“Where away?”’ 

“Two points off the starboard bow, 
sir,” the lad sings out, lifting himself on 
his toes to reach out a pointing hand over 
the rail. 

In the starboard chains, on the little 
platform that juts out from the edge of the 
forecastle deck below the bridge, the 
leadsman stands, and gathers the coils of 
the lead-line preparatory to sounding. 


“Nd the lads—’at long for lib-bur-tee 
They turn to—with a—will, 
As we—drops our—anchor easy 
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he drones in a low voice to himself, as in 
ever swifter circles he swings the line with 
the plummet at its end; then, with a sudden 
grunt, heaves, and the lead, dragging the 
line in quick uncoiling length, flies toward 
the bows and plunges into the water. 
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HOW RICH MEN INVEST 
THEIR SURPLUS 


From the Trustee’s Viewpoint 


gation I determined that my first rule 

for the investment of trust funds 
should be this: not to risk more than 
one-tenth of the normal income to be ex- 
pected from the estate in any one invest- 
ment. For example, let us suppose that the 
estate represents $1,000,000 and that the 
income normally to be expected from this, 
by the most careful selection of invest- 
ments, is $50,000. Under this considera- 
tion the limit of any one investment would 
be $5000. 

Perhaps quite as effective a way of put- 
ting this would be, that the investments 
should be so distributed or limited that the 
complete loss of any one of them would 
not involve the loss of more than the nor- 
mal income for a month, or, at the most, 
two months. Of course, the purpose of this 
distribution of the fund into many com- 
paratively small investments is to avoid 
the loss of any considerable fraction of the 
principal. 

I admit, of course, that this schedule of 
proportions could not be maintained in the 
investment of a fortune or an estate of 
comparatively small proportions. In other 
words, there is a minimum limit below 
which one cannot go, to any advantage, in 
buying desirable listed securities. 

It is decidedly difficult, for example, to 
invest less than $1000 in good bonds. 

From my own experience I would say 
that the only safe investments, using the 
word in its.strictest sense, for an amount 
of $1000 or less is a mortgage on real estate 
of some character, either city or farm 
property, or an underlying bond. 


Nagai a considerable amount of investi- 


Why Bonds are Best 


Still another phase of this problem to be 
taken into consideration is the fact that 
the rule of investment which I have pro- 
posed compels a far greater amount of in- 
vestigation, care and labor than would be 
required in dividing the total into, say, 
ten equal parts and investing each of these 
in some standard industrial, municipal or 
public-utility bond. On the other hand, I 
am absolutely convinced from my own 
experience that a much higher percentage 
of return is to be had from the more pains- 
taking and laborious rule of procedure. 

Another inflexible rule which I adopted 
at the outset of my trusteeship was that 
no stocks: of any kind, no matter how 
‘preferred ”’ or alluring, should be invested 
in. Bondsand mortgages, underlying liens 
upon property, were the only forms of in- 
vestment considered. 

The reason for this cautious rule must 
be apparent to all who are to any degree 
familiar with affairs. Perhaps it may be 
most effectively suggested by the state- 
ment that many a corporation has gone 
into liquidation the bonds of which have re- 
mained absolutely good and have not been 
defaulted upon in spite of financial troubles 
of the organization. And even in cases 
where the liquidation has affected the 
bonds, it hasdone so to only a slight degree. 
In other words, even in cases of decided 
corporation disaster, the entire investment 
in the bonds of the affected company has 
not been swept away. 

Still another rule which I adopted was 
that not a dollar of funds intrusted to my 
management should be invested in any 
enterprise in which I was personally inter- 
ested. This is a matter upon which I feel 
strongly. Every man having the handling 
of a trust fund should, in good conscience, 
settle it with himself at the outset that he 
will stick to this, no matter what happens— 
for it is when ‘“‘something happens” that 
he will be most tempted to depart from it 
and to invite disastrous results. 

In looking over a list of the securities in 
which the funds of the estate to which I 
have referred have been invested, I notice 
that they naturally fall into the following 
classifications: mortgages on farm and 
city real estate, industrial bonds of utility 
corporations, like street railways, gas com- 

anies, telephone companies, bonds of 
rge industrial concerns, like the United 
States Steel Corporation and other manu- 
facturing organizations, park bonds, the 


underlying bonds of railway companies, 
drainage district bonds, bonds of large office 
buildings, school district bonds, municipal 
bonds and tax warrants. 

Of these the straight industrial and the 
farm and city mortgages have, as a rule, 
yielded the highest percentage of return. 
In investing in park bonds the greatest care 
should be exercised to see that the par- 
ticular issues under consideration have 
been legally issued. To this end I have 
always taken the precaution to know that 
the question of the legality of the issue had 
been passed upon by lawyers of approved 
standing. Drainage district bonds are, asa 
rule, very secure investments for the reason 
that the whole district drained is liable for 
the bonds, and this often means that the 
loan represented by the bonds is not in 
excess of fifty cents an acre. I refer now 
to the Central and Eastern States, not to 
irrigation bonds. When it comes to indus- 
trial bonds those known as “‘serials’’ seem 
to me to be particularly attractive, for the 
reason that, as the term implies, they are 
issued under an arrangement that they 
shall be paid or taken up in installments; 
consequently there is a constantly increas- 
ing margin in your security. 

While it is, perhaps, a little aside from 
the main question, it may be allowable to 
observe that a decided advantage is to be 
had, from the investment standpoint, in 
the handling of all comparatively small 
estatesto have, as one of the trustees, execu- 
tors or administrators, an individual as well 
asatrust company. The reason for this is 
that the tendency of the big trust company 
is to plump the entire funds of the estate 
into a few high-class and very stable securi- 
ties which, by the very reason of their 
soundness, yield only a low percentage of 
returns. On the other hand, when a bright 
man has at least a share of responsibility 
in the selection of investments the personal 
equation is introduced, and this means the 
introduction of personal energy. A private 
individual interested in the handling of a 
trust fund will go to greater pains in looking 
up securities, and the result will be, almost 
inevitably, a higher percentage of return. 


Corporation Insurance 


All that has been said with regard to the 
rules and principles applying to the invest- 
ment of trust funds is entirely pertinent to 
the line to be followed in the investment 
of a private fortune by its owner. Very 
few men are so isolated that they have no 
one dependent or partly dependent upon 
them, and in this sense of the term a man’s 
own fortune, even when he is in his prime of 
life and at the pinnacle of his productive 
capacity, is a trust fund. 

Perhaps all business men will not agree 
with the suggestion, but I cannot refrain 
from saying that, in my opinion, every 
business man should carry enough life 
insurance to cancel his personal debts and 
obligations—and the harder the times the 
more life insurance he should take on. 
Again, I am strongly in favor of what may 
be called partnership or corporation life 
insurance. Let us suppose that any one of 
the head officers of a corporation is about 
equally valuable to its success, and that 
each is worth in earning capacity to the 
enterprise $100,000. It is the part of pru- 
dence and business foresight, it seems to 
me, for each of those men to take out a life- 
insurance policy in the amount of $100,000 
payable to the corporation, so that, if he 
should be removed by death, the direct 
loss to the company will be covered by the 
insurance which may be realized upon 
immediately at his death. Many a firm, 
many a corporation has been sadly crippled 
by the sudden death of an important mem- 
ber of its organization who has neglected 
this precaution. 

Finally, there is one principle which it 
seems to me is a wise one to follow: ‘“‘ Do 
not invest in any business which it will not 
pay you to watch.”’ Or, to vary the phrase, 
do not put money into an enterprise that is 
not good enough and big enough to warrant 
you in taking a controlling interest and 
giving it your active codperation. 

—F.S. PEABODY. 
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Business men everywhere, moreand more, 
are keeping their eyes on SYSTEM. 


For SYSTEM is a 240-356 page magazine of 
business—brim so full of bright ideas and clever 
articles that an official of the National Cash 
Register Company writes as follows: 

‘“The ideas gathered from your magazine have enabled 

me to formulate systems for Mr. Patterson’s letters, 

books, pamphlets, telegrams, bills, orders, addresses, 

etc., which have simplified the work greatly.’’ 


And the United States Fidelity and Guarantee 
Company says: 
“* Since the first of the year when we subscribed to your 
magazine, we have completely changed our methods 
and have been guided solely by the suggestions con- 
tained in SYSTEM. We find the work is more com- 
plete, and better still, there is less chance for error.’’ 


And what SYSTEM has done for these men it 
will just so surely do for you. 


For SYSTEM tells how to start a business, how to create it, 
nurse it, and develop it to hale, hearty business health. How 
to make its product, win its trade, establish its prestige, sell 
its goods and bring in its money. How, in short, to make 
a business of an idea, a corporation of a scheme, a giant 
success of a small uncertainty. 


And it tells the employee—the man in the under position— 
how to get in the upper class; how to secure an increase in 
ability and an increase in pay; how to become an auditor 
instead of a bookkeeper; an advertising manager instead 
of a clerk; a salesman instead of an order taker; a business 
creator instead of a business machine; at the ‘‘top’’ instead 
of at the ‘‘bottom.”’ 


To the man who knows SYSTEM we have only to say: 
“*Your subscription has expired’’ and that man will renew. 
But there are thousands 

needing SYSTEM 
who may never even 
have seen it. That 
ty they may lose no 
i more by delay 
or neglect, we 
make a special 
offer — 


INCREASE 
YOUR SALES 


ee 


#26 SELLING PLANS USED 
& PROVED BY 54 SALES- 
MEN & SALESMANAGERS 


Simply deposit 
$2.00 with SYSTEM 
for five days. We will 
not only enter your sub- 
scription for a full year of 
SYSTEM —12 complete issues— 
but we will in addition send you, all 
transportation charges prepaid, without 
any additional charge whatsoever, a copy of 
the book you check in the list below —128 pages, size 5x 73% 
inches, well printed on laid book paper, minutely illustrated 
throughout and bound in vellum with the cover in four colors, 
The titles suggest the contents. 


Enclosed find $2.00. You may send SYSTEM one full year 
to the address below, also forward absolutely free, all charges 
prepaid, one copy of the book before which I have marked 
enieex to do Business by How to Increase a 
Letter. Bank’s Deposits. 
How to Increase Your How to Sell Real Es- 
Sales. tate at a Profit. 
tmnt How to Increase the How to Sell More Life 
Sales of a Store. Insurance. 
How to Cut Factory How to Sell More Fire 
Costs. Insurance. 


How to Double the Day’s Work. 


Tf on receipt of the book, and the first copy of the magazine, 
1 do not thoroughly believe that the book and twelve issues of 
the magazine will be worth more to me than five times the 
$2.00, I will notify you and you promise to return my remit- 
tance promptly and cheerfully. =) 


Name 


Address 


Firm 


Send to SYSTEM, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
New York, 44-60 E. 23d St. London, 34 Norfolk St., Strand 
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— You who are tired of Matinee-Idol Fashion Plates and c 
clothes that do not live up to them. 


— You who are weary of ‘‘Pretty Men’? clothes illustration 
and of clothes that come true only in pictures. , 
This announcement is directed to you. . 
For here is a clothes advertisement that shows rea/ met 
and the kind of clothes that real men wear. Here are thi 
kind of men who are doing the work of the world—an 


AINTED BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG, FOR THE ROYAL TAILORS 


Broadway Tailoring Brought To You 
It is the business of The Royal Tailors to tailor the clothes that real men wear—to 
lor them to order and to measure for good dressers all over America. 


A Long Distar 
We are tailoring clothes to order for 1 
clothes buyers everywhere the skill and gen 


—to bring to you no matter where you are, the clothes refinement and style of Michi- 
n Avenue and Broadway—to do for the millions what the Fifth Avenue tailor in New 
ork does for his handful of millionaire clubmen at five times our price¢ For 
trenor- mous business enables us to give you the best tailoring in the world 
a price . that no local tailor in the world could afford. 


All Your Clothes Made-to-Order 


It ought to mean something to you to 
know that at last you can be free from 
Ready-Made make-shifts; that at last you 
can have all your clothes made to order; that 
from now on every yard of cloth and thread 
of silk that goes into your garments wd be 
cut and stitched over your own body measures! 

And Royal Tailoring means the Jest 
tailor-made clothes at a price you can afford. 


itemize some o: a 
remarkable features of 


2R. 5000 ROYAL DEALERS 


Cahii.¢.avc@ 


This is an organization of two-thousand 
times the magnitude of any average local 
tailor shop in America. 

It looks out upon the world of styles, 
not from the narrowness of a tiny local 
tailor shop window, but from the windows 
of a world-wide organization with eyes and 
brains in all the great style centers of 
this country. 


Distance is no bar. It is as easy to hi 
tailoring establishments as though our tail 


All over America we have dealers taki 
selection of beautiful Spring Woolens—o: 
Spring Patterns—from which you can pit 


Our Unpara: 

Our legal guara‘ 
every Royal garmer 
to fit and satisfy wi} 
but to hold its Fit } 
pletely Worn Out. }) 
be All Pure Wool anc 
the coat collars and ; 


ded, the seams sewe 
buttons fastened onv: 


t 
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‘is your chance to get into your wardrobe the kind of 
‘es that are helping them to do it. 

Not extreme clothes; not clothes of frills and filigree. 
clothes of refinement, quality and tone. Clothes that 
lscause they are sai/ored to fit. Clothes that harmonize 
the figure, drape gracefully over the lines of the body 
bring out the best in every man’s physique. 

That kind of tailoring is now within your easy reach. 


COPYRIGHT 1909 BY THE ROYAL TAILORS 


wing System Let Us Tailor Your Easter Suit 
-a million men. Weare bringing to This national tailoring service isn’t something for you to investigate next week, next 


dest tailors in New York and Chicago. season or next year. It is something for you to investigate now. Let us show you at 


lothes made for you in our two great once and for all, what we can do for you and your wardrobe. 


‘were at your door. There is a dealer near you 


your own neighbor perhaps—who will |- takeandsend us 


‘es for us and showing our exhaustless | yourmeasures. And herein ChicagoandNew York where we havethe pene pick of the 
imples of All Pure Wool—stunning __ best tailors in the world we will drape your suit over these WES) » Sa @ and haveit 
vaster suit! ready before the local tailor would start even tocut the Gorn ew. - es 


antee All Pure Wool Write Us To-day ance 


ttached to And Royal clothes are All Pure Soa: To-day is the day to investigate this \\ 
fit not only You know that the first essential in get- national tailoring system. To-day is the \ 

iE try it on, ting a good suit of clothes lies in getting day to find out what it means to your ward- \ 
\ntil Com- The robe—and what it will do for your personal 
‘he cloth to _ best tailoring in the world will not insure you. appearance. Let us send you the name of 
shrunken; a good suit of clothes if the cloth is cotton. the nearest local dealer. Let us tell you 


Fill out 


| hand pad- We stand alone to-day, as the only what we will charge to make your Easter Le and send 
Ist silk, the Tailors who legally guarantee every garment suit as a Fifth Avenue tailor would make it. x “ Card ge 
ASecurity ! to be All Pure Wool—and Wool alone. Let us send you our book. Write us to-day. \ Sena es piece 


name of the nearest ane al dealer. 


as RE 


a 
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6% Bonds 


Safe Beyond Question 


These bonds are secured by First 
Mortgage on 30,000 Water Horse Power, 
Mills, Power Houses and other assets, 
having a total valuation of over 
$8, 000,000. 

The bonds are payable serially, in ac- 
cordance with our usual plan. 

The bonds are issued at the very 
conservative rate of $100 per Horse 
Power developed, exclusive of Mills and 
other assets, and are guaranteed by a 
strong corporation having a long! and 
successful history, large assets and an 
established income. 

A well located Water Power is a per~ 
petual income producing asset. This 
particular Water Power is one of the 
most efficient, economic and valuable 
to be found on the North American 
Continent. 

We strongly recommend these bonds 
to conservative investors who want an 
, assured income of six per cent for any 
period of time from five to twenty years, 
at their option. 


Send for Our Circular No. 645 U 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 
181 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


Chicago & North Western 
Railroad Co. 


We have prepared an exhaustive study of 
this system, showing striking comparison 
with other Western lines. To be had on 
application for circular 62A. 


SCHMIDT & GALLATIN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
111 Broadway, New York 


We Accept Deposits on 
Two Different Plans: 


FIRST— Subject to withdrawal at any 
time, without notice — on which we pay 
5 per cent interest. 

SECOND — Withdrawable at any time 
after 2 years —on which we pay 6 per 
cent interest. 

In either case the money draws interest from the day 
it is received by us until the day it is sent back to you. 

This Company has been in business 14 years. It is 
strong, conservative, trustworthy. 

Write for the Booklet 

CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 

1047 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 


Not 4% Part Time 
But 5% FULL TIME 


Any day in any month you can place smallor 
large sums in our care, and whenever you choose 
to withdraw the money you receive earnings up 
to date of withdrawal. How we invest the funds, 
how they are secured, how we 
have dealt with patrons for over 
16 years, and how they recom- 
mend others to us can be learned 
by writing for full information. y 
We operate under thestrict Banking Laws i 4 
of New YorkState, subject tothe Banking 
Departmentsupervision. Assets $1,800,000 

Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1 Times Bldg., Broadway and 42d St., New York 


Readers of 


Investment News 


will find ‘‘The Weekly Financial Review”’ of J. S. Bache 
& Co. of value in keeping informed as to the Securities they 
have bought or intend to buy. ‘‘The eekly Financial 

eview"’ is a small four-page Editorial Sheet, which 
treats broadly and without prejudice current events in the 
Financial, Commercial and Political World as they bear 
upon Securities and other Investments and is of Interest and 
value to Investors and Business Men. The Review will 
on application be mailed regularly without charge to those 


interested, Bache & Co. (Members New York 


Stock Exchange), Bankers, 42 Broadway, New York. 


Either style—size9x18—2Colors. Any 4 letters or 
4 figures—directfrom factory—I]lus. Cat, for2c stamp. 


Park Pennant Co., 1329 Dauphin St., Phila., Pa. 
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Stock and Bond Yields Compared 


HE feature of the investment market 

at the time this article is written (a 

fortnight before the inauguration of 
Mr. Taft) is the heavy and increasing 
demand for good bonds. For several weeks 
past the transactions in bonds on the 
New York Stock Exchange have almost 
broken all records for magnitude. During 
that time the banks of the reserve cities 
which ordinarily employ their money in 
Wall Street loans have been absorbing 
bonds in great numbers. 

A particularly significant phase of the 
bond market is the demand by small in- 
vestors everywhere for one or two bonds. 
These represent the conservative invest- 
ments of the thrifty. 

One fundamental reason for the large in- 
crease in the sales of bonds is the condition 
of the money market. Money has been 
plentiful and cheap for some time. The 
result is that capital, instead of finding 
employment in loans, goes into securities. 

It seems an opportune time, therefore, 
to point out an important fact in connec- 
tion with high-class bonds, which is this: 
In view of the boom in the price of standard 
railroad stocks since the November election 
the yield on the best types of bonds is 
almost as large as that from these stocks. 
The average investor will find it to his ad- 


| vantage to invest in bonds rather than in 


stocks. Thus he employs his money so 
that it is practically immune from the 


| shifting conditions of the stock market. 


In order to demonstrate this fact, three 
tables are printed showing yields based on 
prices at the time this article is prepared. 

Let us first see what the so-called 
standard railroad stocks that figure actively 
in the daily transactions are yielding: 


Stock Price YIELD 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, aa! 
preferred 3) 50-5, Peo 1014 4.84 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, 
common ay Aes iets. Os 
Baltimore and Ohio, preferred 938 - 4.30 
< “common = 108 5.55 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, 
prefiertediy vie. 0). a 2 163 4.29 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, 
common BM re EL eg 146 84.79 
| Chieago and Northwestern, com- 
mon. Pees PE 3.95 
Delaware and Hudson 176 5.10 
Great Northern, preferred 142 4.90 
Illinois Central : 1438 =4.89 
Louisville and Nashville . IAT VEER 
New York Central a 125= 43590 
New York, New Haven and Hart- 
fordt. os. ee 159 ~=5.03 
Pennsylvania . 132 4.62 
Reading, common . oie 133 = *3.00 
Southern Pacific, preferred . LOD? Beles 
. > common’. 3. 119 5.04 
Northern Pacific . £39 = "6:03 
Union Pacific, common 179° 5:65 
© a preferred . 95 2-4" 
Colorado and Southern, first pre- 
ferred As. "as Eta 85 = 4.70 


With the guaranteed stocks the yield is, 
of course, lower. The following are types 
of guaranteed stocks: 


GUARANTEED OR 


STOCK CONTROLLED BY PRICE ee 
BeechCreek R.R. 
Co.. . . . NewYorkCentral 101 3.96 
Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh R.R. Pennsylvania . 102 3.92 
Hrie and Pitts- 
burghR.R. . Pennsylvania . 1604 4.25 
Fort Wayne and 
Jackson R.R., 
preferred Lake Shore’. . 142 3.86 
Morris and Essex 
R.Ry 4. Lackawanna. , 1840 3180 
Pittsburgh, Ft. 
Wayne and 
Chicago - Pennsylvania. . 176 3.98 
Rome, Water- 
town and Og- 
densburg . . New York Central 1274 3.92 
United New Jer- 
sey R.R. and 
Canal Oo. - Pennsylvania . 255 3.93 
Warren Railroad 
Cone. Lackawanna. . 1774 3.95 


Rensselaer and 


Saratoga R. R. Del. and Hudson. 200 4.00 


Joliet and Chi- 


cago R.R.Co. ChicagoandAlton 175 4.00 


" significant. 


Now take the following list of railroad 
bonds which may be used as types of high- 
class securities for income purposes: 


Bonp PRICE YIELD 
Lake Shore and Michigan South- wee 
em 4s,due1931 . . .... O64 °4.95 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
General 4s,due 1958. . . 100 4.00 
Louisville and Nashville Unified 
4s\ due 1940...) o>. - 2 ROD Ae 
Central Pacific Refunding 4s, due 
HL IS) Slee cone eae 983 4.20 | 
Reading General Mortgage 4s, 
due 1997 ee ae OO eae Od) 
Southern Pacific First Refund- 
ing 4s, due1955 . . . & 952 4.20 
Pennsylvania Railroad Converti- 
ble 34s,due 1915... . 952 4.30 
Atlantic Coast Line Consolidated 
Assy dueillQ52 on erica a ae 962 4.15 
New York Central Debenture 4s, 
due Se Ts he eee $5; “4525 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
Refunding 4s,due 1934 . . 934 4.45 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Transcontinental First 4s, due 
Uo Lily Dene eee ae oan ac ca 96 -4.20 
Chesapeake and Ohio Consoli- 
dated 5s, due 1989 . 2°. 1160 (0 
Union Pacific First Refunding 4s, 
dus ZOU Se ag oP ae 99 4.00 
Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern 
First 34s, due 1925 nay 2 Olen 
Colorado and Southern First 4s, 
duc 1920RF (aaa > eens 98 2 4e 5 
Norfolk and Western First Con- 
solidated 4s,due1996. . , 994 4.00 


The yields shown in these tables are 
Taking the list of bonds as a 
basis for comparison, you find that with one 
exception they return a yield of 4 per cent 
or better. In some cases the bond yield 
is higher than that on stock. 

But how about a share of stock like 
Union Pacific common, for example, which 
pays a dividend of 10 per cent a year? 
While this 10 per cent is on each $100 of 
par value, it is relatively more than the 4 
per cent, or $40, which an ordinary high- 
grade thousand-dollar bond would pay 
every year. 

The answer is simply this: In order to get 
five shares of Union Pacific you would have 
to invest approximately $900. This is only 
five shares of stock. The annual dividend 
on these shares at 10 per cent would be 
$50. Yet for a little more than $900 you 
could buy a thousand-dollar bond which 
pays $40. 

Now comes the advantage of the bond 
over the stock which more than offsets the 
$10 difference in annual return. Suppose 
that a season of financial stringency comes 
on and panic stalks about. The railroads 
are among the first to feel the depression; 
their earnings decline, and when earnings 
decline under such conditions it means 
that dividends are usually reduced. The 
10 per cent, or whatever per cent the stock 
has been paying, is liable to shrink. At 
the same time the market value of the 
stock goes tumbling down. 

On the other hand, no matter what 
season of financial turmoil may come, the 
high-class bond will in all human likeli- 
hood keep on paying its interest of $40 a 
year. Stocks may totter and fall, but the 
railroad must take care of its bonded debt. 
Otherwise the owners of the bonds might 
foreclose the mortgage which secures their 
bonds. In addition, the bond is liable to 
come due within a few years and the owner 
of it can cash in its par value, or a thou- 
sand dollars. The chances are that he has 
bought it below par, so here is a bit of 
profit. In short, the man who buys a bond 
of the best type is not only assured of a 
steady income practically free from im- 
pairment by general business conditions, 
but at the same time secures a sort of 
unwritten guarantee of the integrity of the 
principal invested. 

The investor may buy high-class indus- 
trial bonds and obtain a yield of 5 per cent 
or better, which is.as high as that of the 
best stocks. This is also true of some 
public service corporation bonds under- 
written by the great bond and investment 
houses, who make careful investigations 
of the properties before taking over the 
securities. 
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Uncle Sam is a 
trusty messenger 


His excellent postal service brings 4 
this bank to your door. § 
Here is a convenient and safe deposi- q 
tory for your savings or funds of any 


And your money earns 


4% Interest Compounded 


Semi-annually 
Our booklet ‘‘ Banking by Mail,” which 
explains fully, sent free—if you write Dept. C. 
Capital, Surplus and Profits, $2,900,000.00 
Commonwealth Trust Company 


Commonwealth Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Odd Lots of stock (less than 100 shares) 
can be traded in with all the advantages 
of large quantities. 

Odd Lots of all active stocks are dealt in 
on the N. Y. Stock Exchange at the “bid | 
and offer.” f 

Odd Lots can be bought at the price at 
which oo share lots are offered, and sold at | 
the price at which 100 share lots are bid for, | 

Send for market letter and ‘‘Odd Lot Circular A.” 
Members of the N.Y, 


JOHN MUIR & CO. Mgmbeset then: 


71 Broadway, New York 


FRACTIONAL LOTS — 


We make a specialty of executing orders forall _ } 
Stocks listed on New York Stoc Exchange in 
Fractional Lots from one share upward. 
Write for circular A 19, 
Daily Market Letter sent on request. 


J. F. PIERSON, JR., & CO. 


(Members of the New York Stock Exchange) — 
66 BROADWAY, 


First Mortgages on well located improved 
Farms afford the safest security. If you have k 
money which is drawing less than 6%, write for | 
our booklet ‘‘2,” : 


E. J. LANDER & CO. 
GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


MONEY INSURED) 


% IF DEPOSITED WITH US — 


5% interest paid. Highest financial — 
record. 


reference in America—over 20 years’ 
For further information, write | 


Bankers’ Financing Co., Atlanta, Georgia } 


e @ A c 

; n Bes 
Inancing ; ise 

nterprise — 

A practical book by Francis Cooper, telling howmoney __ 

is secured for enterprises. Capitalization, prospectus — 
writing, methods of presenting, etc., discussed fully. 
The only successful work on promotion. Endorsed hy 


best business men. 540 pages. Buckram binding, pre- 
paid $4. Send for pamphlet and list of business books. 


a 


ig 
~.--._ Anew practicable collar button 
“. “One that cannot hurt the 


== 


neck. It lies flat when in 
a use and causes no inconve- 
Patented ‘.* nience whatever. “Justlt? 
Ay Nov.17,’08. isthe one and guaranteedto _ 

7 please. If your dealer can’t supply you, __ 
sendhis nameand 10c forsample, postpaid. 


“Just It” Collar Button Co., Dayton, 0. 
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The Battle Creek Sanitarium | 


‘The world’s foremost Health Resort in physiological and 
dietetic methods. 200 kinds of baths; large indoor Palm gar- 
den, swimming pools, electricity, massage, Swedish move- 
ments, mechanical vibration, delicious unequaled health 
cuisine, trained nurses. Delightful dining room on top floor. 
Luxurious modern appointments. Perfect warmth. Invigora- 
ting Michigan climate, 600 feet above sea level. The ideal place 
to rest, recuperate and build up permanent health. Beautiful 
Souvenir Portfolio FREE. Box 75, Battle Creek, Mich, 

ofever 


Ge P ipe repairing descriptio: 


: by mail—amber, briar and meerschaum. Arti 
g>" ficial coloring. DAVID ELLIS, The Pipe Man, 
Estab. 1899. Dept. B, 182 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Excellence 
yout The “SWAN” Fountain 


en is the absolute perfection 

its Gold Pen. Your pen 
gubles will end when you 
2gin using 


MABIE, TODD &CO.’S 


CL aL 


excellent point is not its only point of 
cellence. It is built for service and re- 
onds instantly to every demand. 


Ttsdouble feed from both above and below 
2 Gold Pen Point insures constancy and 
sularity in the flow of ink whether for 
nid or leisurely writing. Writes smoothly 
d evenly —never leaks or sputters. 


You will not know the real pleasure of 
Fountain Pen until you have used a 
IWAN.” Get a “SWAN” Fountain 
n that just suits your hand, and you have 
*ountain Pen that will last a lifetime. 


| Our illustrated booklet shows many styles 
\ at prices from $2.50 up. Send for it. 


|ABIE, TODD & CO., Dept. R 
si 17 Maiden Lane, New York 
7 149 Dearborn St., Chicago 


vondon Paris Brussels Manchester 

———————— 
). NewThin Model Watch 
| Direct from Factory $ 7. 8 5 


at Great Saving 
| 


| Men’s model, 7-jeweled movement, open face 
| gold filled case, guaranteed 20 years; stem wind 
. and set, lever escapement, improved train, 
finely balanced, plain white enameled dial, 
| Arabic figures. Retails for $10 to $12. Your 
opportunity to get a nobby, up-to-date time- 
piece at wholesale price. We agree to keep 
this watch in repair free for five years. 


Ladies’ Watch $9.50 


Elgin or Waltham, 7 jewels, 
open face, 0 or ladies’ size. 
Plain, polished case guaranteed 
20 years. HKeptin 
vepair free for 5 
years. Send order 
“direct or write for 
Watch Booklet B. 
HUNT & McCREE 


Manufacturers’ 


+ Brokers 
150 Nassau St., New York 


, 


| ELECTRICITY 


i te] World Wide Opportunity, and large re- 
|| ward to the practically trained man. It is the 
|, most fascinating and best paid calling of today. 
students learn quickly and thoroughly 
by personal instruction and actual experi- 
_ ence in the best equipped Electrical School 
| in the United States. Individual instruc- 
~\ tion—Day or Evening. Write or call for 
Prospectus “* E.."” 


The New York Electrical Trade School, 
39-41 West 17th St., New York. | 


* Baseball Suits 3... 
: $6 FOR $9 SUITS 


“> We manufacture and make a spe- 
cialty of selling direct tothe baseball 
teams, giving them all the middle profits. 
We guarantee our suits for wear and tear. 
EVERY ARTICLE INCLUDED: CAP, SHIRT, 
PANTS, BELT, STOCKINGS AND LETTERING. 
Send for book of samples, free. We deliver C. O. D. 
with privilege of examination. No deposit required 
. with order. CLARENCE E. MILLER, Manufacturer, 
«a, 35 North 11th Street, Philadelphia. 


he put ten cents aside. 
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Salting Away Loose Change 


LIFE-INSURANCE solicitor made 
it a rule to canvass at least ten per- 
sons daily in addition to his regular 

collection work—he represents an indus- 
trial company. To be certain that it 
would be done, he put into his pocket 
every morning ten of the company’s ad- 
vertising folders, and at some point in 
the conversation with a new “prospect” 
handed him a folder. When the folders 
were all gone he knew that he had lived up 
to his rule that day. The sort of policies 
sold in such cases bring commissions of 
seventy-five cents to several dollars. Out 
of these commissions he provided a margin 
for saving. The first policy sold each day 
paid ten per cent of the‘commission into 
his savings-fund—if it brought him a dollar 
é The second paid 
him twenty per cent oh itself, and also 
raised the first to twenty per cent, so that 
where he saved only ten cents from one pol- 
icy, he saved forty cents from two. The 
third, fourth and fifth policies made them 
all yield a saving of twenty-five per cent, 
and when he was able to sell more than 
five he put the whole commission on the 
others into savings. If he visited a man 
today, talked with him, got him interested 
and was told that he might call again next 
week, he charged ten per cent off the com- 
mission for the first visit. Ifa second visit 
was paid, and the man still postponed 
application, twenty per cent was charged, 
thirty per cent for the third visit, and so 
on. If the man was finally landed on the 
fourth visit, that policy, though it were the 
only one written that day, paid these 
accumulated charges as well as regular 
percentage to his savings-fund. This led 
him to go back again and again to a diffi- 
cult prospect and thus finally reap the 
results from previous work. 

A man and a girl were engaged to be 
married. The girl bought a china pig 
savings-bank, and the couple began drop- 
ping spare change into it, the man occa- 
sionally putting in a dollar bill. Their plan 
was to break piggy open when he would 
hold no more coin, and buy a piece of 
furniture with the money. This was one of 
those long, sensible engagements. When 
piggy was full, relatives on both sides were 
offered the privilege of estimating how 
much he held. Ten cents was charged for 
each estimate. Whoever came nearest the 
actual amount was to receive a dollar. If 
the estimate hit it to a cent, $2. The first 
pig, after two months’ saving, yielded 
$18.17 on his own account, and to this 
was added $1.60 net from the estimates. 
Twenty dollars went into a library table. 
A second pig was bought, filled in the 
same way, and yielded nearly $30, which 
purchased a couch. A third pig bought a 
thirty-five-dollar sideboard in six weeks. 
Then the couple were married. 

A young girl had a villainous temper. 
She wanted a raincoat instead. So a plan 
of saving was devised whereby one could 
be exchanged for the other. Into a small 
bank five cents was dropped daily from her 
slender pin money. If she hadn’t a nickel 
a white button was dropped in, to be re- 
deemed- when more money came along. 
Every time her temper got the upper hand 
the girl took a nickel out of the raincoat 
fund, or if white buttons were being depos- 
ited as ‘‘emergency currency” she put in a 
black button to represent one attack of 
temper, and treated it as a debit. At that 
rate it took nearly three years to buy the 
raincoat. But when she finally wore it she 
was an even-tempered girl. 

A bookkeeper, thirty years old and a 
bachelor, earned $35 a week, and spent 
more than half of iton amusements. Going 
past a bank every night on his way to a-car 
he got into the habit of depositing one of 
his five-dollar bills on pay-night. Didn’t 
miss the money, and had a feeling that 
somehow he was growing shrewd and 
virtuous. At the end of a year there was a 
deposit of $260 to his credit, plus $10.40 
interest. ‘‘What’ll $260 buy me?” he 
asked the star boarder, who was in the life- 
insurance business. It bought him a ten- 

ear endowment policy for $2500, leaving 
ee interest in the bank, and now he means 
to follow the plan until the policy matures. 
At forty years of age he will get $2765 cold 
cash, and have also about $125 that his 
insurance money has earned him while 
being piled up at the bank. 


EVENING 


Juice 


CONSIDER the uses of grape juice. 

A rich, satisfying, refreshing, non- 
alcoholic beverage. 

A natural tonic, with none of the bad 
after-effects of wine. 

A food drink for convalescents that 
nourishes and builds up the system. 

A delicious refreshment to serve either 
plain or as a punch or to use in making 
dainty dishes or frozen desserts. 


BUT REMEMBER that of grape juices 
there are many brands. That of these many 
brands there is one that has the richness and 
» the flavor of full-ripe, fresh-picked Concord 
| Grapes; that is made by a process which 
® transfers the juice from the clusters to the 

bottles unchanged in any way and that is so 

pure that physicians prescribe it. 
That brand is Welch’s, put up in the 
| heart of the great Chautauqua Grape Belt 
» under ideal conditions and sold only under 


the Welch label. 
If your dealer doesn’t keep Welch’s, send $3.00 


for trial dozen pints, express prepaid east of Omaha. 
Booklet of forty delicious ways of using Welch’s 
Grape Juice free. Sample 3-oz. bottle by mail, 10c. 


; The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, N.Y. 
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YOUR 
Spring Suit 


MADE TO ORDER 


WITHOUT 
EXPENSE 


You can clothe yourself 
with the handsome, de- 
pendable Wearing-Apparel 
— Suits, Coats, Walking- 
Skirts, Muslin Underwear, 
Shirt-Waists, Millinery, 
etc.—that is given with the 
Larkin Products. Our 
Catalogue fully illus- 
trates and describes the 
entire line. 

The styles are correct 
and every garment is 
guaranteed tobe honest- 
ly made from good, 
reliable materials, 

When asking for sam- 
ples, please specify 
whether wanted for a 
Coat, Suit, Walking- 

Skirt or Rain-Coat. 


Catalogue of Latest Styles 


And Samples of Materials 
MAILED FREE 


Larkin Wearing-Apparel represents 
the profits and expenses of middlemen 
saved and given to you with your pur- 
chases of Larkin Products: Coffee, Teas, 
Spices, Extracts, Laundry and Toilet 
Soaps, etc.,—in all, there are over 250 
household supplies to select from, all of 
superior quality. When you buy house- 
hold supplies at retail, you get only your 
money’s worth in the Products pur- 
chased. When you buy them direct from 
us, the manufacturers, you get not only 
your money’s worth in Products, but in 
addition, your money’s worth again in 
reliable Wearing-Apparel—we save for 
you the middlemen’s profits. We have 
been in Business Thirty-four years and 
Have Two Million Satisfied Customers. 


Send For Catalogue and Samples Today 
Latkitt Co. Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUT HMR 

Latkttt Co. Send Catalogue No.64, sam- 
ples and information about clothing myself 
out of present cost of living. 


Name ____ ; 
St. or R. F. D. No. 
POrsee s 
State 
Samples for 


G. P.110 


“I urge upon all Catholics 


the use of the ey | 


Manual 
of Prayers” 


Signed 


An Easter 
Remembrance 
that will be widely 
appreciated is the 
Manual of Prayers, the 
Official Catholic Prayer 
Book which comprises 
every practice, rite, 

ritual, precept, faith, 
hymn and_ psalm, 
Epistles and Gospels. 
See that the name 
John Murphy Co. 
is on the title 
Very convenient in size, bound 
in Turkey Morocco, limp back. 
Sold by all book-sellers, or sent 
for 5 days’ examination. 


MAIL US THIS COUPON 
JOHN MURPHY CO., Dept. B, Baltimore, Md.: Please 


send me the ‘‘ Manual of Prayers,” for which I enclose 
$2.00. You to refund money if I do not like book and return it 
within 5 days at your expense, 

Name 


Cardinal Gibbons’ 


NEW BOOK OF DISCOURSES 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. A book of im- $ 00 
pelling interest to Protestant as well as Catholic. 
Not adry, statistical work but discourses on timely a 
topics of the day—keen, virile and informative. 

For young or old. 540 pages. 


JOHN MURPHY CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Sick Trees, and How 
to Make Them Well 


(Continued from Page 19) 


in the wine districts of France, twenty-five 
years ago. At that time an imported 
disease, the American mildew, was ravag- 
ing the vineyards. 
remedies of the day had failed to dislodge 
the invader. Around Bordeaux the vine- 
yards suffered not only from the mildew 
but also from the attacks of travelers 
along the highways. In order to scare 
off the human. parasites the peasants pre- 
pared a mixture of slaked lime, blue- 
stone and water and sprinkled the bluish 
stuff over the rows nearest the roads, to 
make the vines and grapes appear poisoned. 
In the fall, when all other portions of the 
vineyards were blackened and denuded by 
the mildew, the “‘poisoned”’ rows of vines 
remained green, fresh, and were laden with 
clusters of grapes. The French viticultur- 
ists understood the hint and used the mix- 
ture against the fungus as well as against 
the human enemies of their vineyards, 
crudely applying the remedy from pails 
into which brooms were dipped. Today 
the Bordeaux mixture in its various forms 
is the standard remedy for scores of fun- 
gous plant diseases all over the world, and 
dozens of factories are turning out hand 
and power apparatus for its application. 

If the farmer’s horses or cows get sick 
he sends for the veterinarian and pays the 
learned man a handsome fee for his serv- 
ices. Formerly, when his plants fell ill, 
the farmer trusted to Nature alone; often 


who felt the pulse of the voiceless, uncom- 
plaining patients and offered his help with- 
out pay. That this mental attitude of 
the farmers and _ horticulturists is slowly 
changing is due, in a great measure, to the 
remarkable cures wrought by the Bordeaux 
mixture. One cure awakens confidence in 
the owner of fields stricken by another 
disease. The growing of winter tomatoes 
for the Eastern markets had become a 
profitable business in the frostless regions 
of California, when the fungus that causes 
ag blight found the tomato vines to its 
iking and started to eat a quarter of a 
million’s worth of the plants in the fall of 
1906. The staff of the newly-opened patho- 
logical laboratory at Whittier advised 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture, but the 
growers would not listen to the voice in 
the wilderness until the crop was gone. 
That loss opened their ears and their eyes, 
and they are spraying now, whether the 
vines need it or not. They have discovered 


against loss by blight, with reasonable 
premiums. Their example also opened the 
eyes of the celery planters of Orange 


three thousand carloads of celery out of 
the State. When blight appéared in the 
celery fields they did not wait for the 
destruction of a season’s crop to be con- 
vinced. Their association hurriedly sent 
| for the plant doctor and had him pre- 
scribe Bordeaux mixture. Though blight 
was abundant in the celery fields last fall, 
the losses were insignificant, thanks to the 
treatment. 


An Epidemic of Asparagus Rust 


Bordeaux mixture has a long list of vic- 
tories to its credit, but there are also a num- 
ber of fungous diseases it cannot conquer. 
Though half a dozen agricultural experi- 
ment stations tried the mixture and other 
remedies when asparagus rust broke out 
in the Hast, in 1896, all efforts to combat 
the plague failed. Starting in the New 
England States and on the extended plan- 
tations of Long Island or New Jersey, the 
rust spread south and west, year after year, 
killing off the beds wherever it showed 
itself. In five years it had destroyed about 
every asparagus plant in existence east of the 
Rockies prior to 1896. Not a bed escaped. 
The disease made a clean sweep of even 
those beds hundreds of miles removed from 
the nearest center of infection. Until a new 
rust-resistant variety could be developed 
and planted, asparagus culture in the East 
was dead. 

During the progress of the rust in the 
East, South and Middle West the Cali- 
fornia asparagus growers and canners 
coined money, since their excellent product 
had the market practically to itself. But 
the turn of the Californians was to come. 


The march of the rust was not to be stayed, 


he spurned the advice of the plant doctor, . 


that spraying is a most excellent insurance | 


County, in California, who every year ship | 


All the time-honored | 


HEATING 
i| SYSTEM ? 
Va THE PECK-WILLIAMSON GOMPaae Y= 
UNDERFEED SYSTEM OF HEATING—whether applie 
to warm air furnaces, steam or hot water plants—it IS possible to 
enjoy winter luxury of smaller coal bills and greater heat satisfaction.. The | 
UNDERFEED does what no other heating device on earth can do—get 
out of CHEAPEST SLACK—stuff which would smother the frre in ordinary plant 
—just as much CLEAN, EVEN heat as HIGHEST PRICED anthracite will yield. 
The secret of this domestic miracle lies in the UNDERFEED coat. | 


BURNING way —the sMOKE-CONSUMING way endorsed by all municipalities | 
fighting for smoke-suppression. uy 


Peck-Williamson ) Furnaces —Warm Air 


UNDERFEED Boilers — Steam and Water 
Save 1 to 5 of Coal Bills 


Ask your coal dealer the difference in cost between slack andanthracite. You'll see 
where the saving comes in, Coal in the UNDERFEED is rep From BELow. With 
all the fire on top, smoke and gas must pass thru the flame and are consumed. Ashes 
are few and are removed by shaking the grate bar as in ordinary furnaces and boilers, 


“IT have never seen a furnace like the UNDERFEED,” said William 
Carter, a West Virginia farmer, to B. F. 
Caldwell & Co., the Wheeling dealers 
who installed it. He declared: “* Wedo 
not know what cold is at our house. It 
does not cost us $1 a week to heat our 
big house as hot as youcan stand. We 
can keep fire in the furnace during mod- 
erate weather for 48 hours.” 

We'd like to send you fac-similes of 
many testimonials like this. Write for 
our UNDERFEED booklet for warm air 
heating or Special Catalog of Steam 
and Hot Water Underfeed Boilers, 
Heating plans and services of our 
Engineering Department are yours 
—all FREE. Write today, giving 
name of local dealer with whom 
you prefer to deal. 


The Peck-Williamson Co. 


329 W. Fifth St. , Cincinnati, 0. 


Furnace, Hardware Men and 
Plumbers will be interested in our 
Latest Proposition. Write for it. 


This shows the Stew 
and Hot Water Under. 
Seed Bowler. 


Illustration shows furnace 
without casing, cut away to 
show how coal ts forced up 
under five, which burns on top. 


PATENTED 


Safeguard your home from germ diseases 
transmitted by flies and mosquitoes with 


BURROWES 
RUSTLESS SCREENS 


Avoid imitations that are “just as good” as Burrowes— Made to order to fit and n 
and last as long as the house—Sold direct to owners of houses at one profit— We | 
freight—Our branch offices everywhere cheerfully show samples and give esti 

Write for catalogue. d ae 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO., No. 12 South St, PORTLAND, ME. 
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anmenos Foot Case 


is the very latest creation in sectional bookcases—artistic, 
charming and practical. The carved legs raise it from the 
floor, giving it the appearance of the old fashioned book- 
case, with all the conveniences of the sectional case. 
Like other bookcases made by us, this Claw Foot Style is 
lower in price than other makes. 

It is not necessary to tear down the whole stack to fit in the foot,—and 
all stacks fit perfectly side by side. Made in oak or mahogany, any 
finish, with leaded glass if desired, desk section, drawers, etc. Don't fail 
to get our prices and catalogue before you buy—it means a saving to you. 

Gunn bookcases have no unsightly iron bands, no sectional earmarks; 
non-binding roller bearing doors that can be removed by simply 
unhooking—workmanship, construction and finish unsurpassed. 

Dealers sell the Gunn line or we ship direct. 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Trousers That 
Hang From 
the Hips 


These illustrations 
show two styles of 

Nufangl’’ Dress 
Trousers—the ‘“Peg- 
Top’’ and the ‘“Con- 
servative’ —cut to 
conform to the ex- 
acting lines of the 
new fashions. “Che 

Nufangl’’ principle 
of waist adjustment 
is applied to both— 
no straps, no buckles. 


Present 


| 'N ufane : 


‘e vents at the side seams, 
h fastened by two snap fast- 
rs that permit of six varia- 
is in waist measurement, 
illing nearly five inches. 

Nufangl” Trousers are what 
known as “hip pants ”?— 
sher suspenders nor belt are 
‘essary, the hips sustaining 
weight of the garment so that 
its easily and comfortably 
‘hout a pucker or wrinkle any- 
ere. Leading clothiers have 
ufangl” Trousers in sea- 
able weights and fabrics. 

Prices $4 to $9 

‘not at yours, we will refer you to 
“agent in your town, or supply di- 
by EXPRESS PREPAID. Only 
it and length measurements 
Write for samples of 


‘anal 


1’’ fabrics specifying style 
users preferred and whether 
ter or Spring weights are 
Enclose 2c to pay postage. #@ 


PRESENT & COMPANY, 
Broadway, NewYork City. 


awless, Faultless 


Leads are always found in 
_ the famous "AQ#TNOOR’ 
_ pencil. It is the prince 
among pencils and the fa- 
vorite with particular pen- 
cil users. For every purpose 


KOH-/-NOOR* 
PENCILS 

are best. The smooth-writ- 

ing, long-wearing, evenly- 

tempered leads make them 

the most satisfactory and 

economical pencils known. 


Seventeen degrees. 


|) cents each, $1 a dozen. 
‘ade in Austria. Sold and used everywhere. 


j 


| &C. HARDTMUTH, 34 E. 23d St.,New York 


Chapped Hands, Chafing, 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
“A little higher in price, per- 
— haps, than worthless substitutes, 
' ows but a reason for it.’” Delightful 
Jershaving. Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 
vc. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


GENTS 


The latest, most useful 
quick selling novelty ever 
>» put out is our 


2-PIECE 
= DINNER 
TAA) PAIL SET 


tconsists of steel knife and fork with polished wood 
les, brass riveted, sliding. each into the other, as 
)vn. Every working man buys one at sight. Get it 
\le it’s new. Write today for special proposition. 
| ‘HOMAS MFG. CO.,17 Barney Block, Dayton, O. 
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not even by the Rockies. By 1901, five 
Ee after the first outbreak, California 
egan to be smitten, and the growers, 
frantic with anxiety, appealed to the plant 
doctors of the State University. On 
account of lack of funds the University 
could not respond, and, when the legisla- 
ture refused to appropriate the necessary 
amount, the California Fruit Canners’ 
Association and a number of asparagus 
growers raised the sum of twenty-five 
hundred dollars by voluntary contribu- 
tions. With this money the University 
was enabled to import an Eastern rust 
specialist, Professor R. E. Smith, of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, the 
scientist who later saved the lemon in- 
dustry. 

The action of the growers was significant. 
In the East the plant doctors had failed. 
Despite all their efforts the asparagus beds 
had been killed by the rust. With this 
clear-cut failure to save before them the 
California growers paid out their good 
money for another attempt. They realized 
that their only ray of hope came from the 
new science of plant pathology, and sub- 
sequent events showed that their faith was 
not disappointed. Today, after seven 
years of rust, the California asparagus area 
is in good condition and is larger than it 
was at the time the disease began. 


How the Disease Spreads 


The rust does not attack that portion of 
the asparagus plant which is cut off below 
the surface of the ground and sent to 
market. The fungus confines its atten- 
tion to the growth above ground, to the 
stalks that grow up after the cutting sea- 
son and produce a heavy, bushlike top with 
innumerable smooth, glossy, needle-like 
leaves, blossoms and berries that contain 
the seeds. These tops perform a most 
important function. Until late in fall they 
work hard storing up nourishment in the 
perennial rootstock, in order that next 
spring numerous and large shoots may be 
sent out to be met by the grower’s knife. 
If the tops are killed prematurely, before 
their work is done, the rootstocks are poorly 
nourished, the harvest in the following 
spring is small and of inferior quality, and 
eventually the plants, starved and weak- 
ened, die. 

At the first sight of a rusty asparagus 
field in midsummer the task of checking 
and controlling the disease seems hopeless. 
The stems and needles of the bushy tops 
are covered with small, red spots or blisters, 
which send forth a fine, reddish powder. 
Every gust of wind carries off clouds of 
this red dust. It covers the hands and 
clothing of the workers, it is spread over 
the ground, it settles in a fine layer upon 
wagons, tools, fences and vegetation. 
And each infinitesimal, minute portion of 
this powder is able to start infection in and 
ruin a healthy field! Each little particle of 
the dust is a spore containing within itself 
all the elements necessary for a fresh out- 
break, under favorable conditions, The 
checking of this disease after its victorious 
march across the continent was one of the 
greatest triumphs of plant pathology, 
especially since the victory was won by 
simple means within the reach of even the 
smallest grower—means that were based 
upon a thorough knowledge of the fungus’ 
life history and adapted to the peculiarities 
of the California climate. 


The Plant Doctor’s Program 


Just as in the fight against most of the 
ailments of plants, hard, intelligent work, 
well-directed, incessant efforts, and a care- 
ful study of the needs of each affected 
district were found to be the most valuable 
remedies. The first number on the plant 
doctor’s program was the prevention of 
infection. During the cutting season in 
spring, when all the shoots of the root- 
stock were removed as soon as they showed 


above the surface, no rust could develop on | 


the bare ridges of the main fields. The 
winter spores could attack only the wild 
asparagus growing in abundance along 
the roads and fences, the young, newly- 
planted beds that could not as yet be cut, 
and the neglected beds abandoned by their 


owners and allowed to grow tops early in | 


spring without being cut at all. Young 
and abandoned beds, however, were rare; 
the wild asparagus was the main source of 
infection. One rusty, wild plant could send 
the spores over acres of fertile beds im- 
mediately after the tops appeared and 
began to lay up food for next season. 


People will misjudge the new Ingersoll- 
Trenton watch on account of its price, just 
as they refused to take the Dollar watch 
seriously until it had proven its usefulness. 
Since then it has earned a patronage larger 
than all others in this country combined. 


a The “I-T” is so much more for the money, 
Solid nickel (Gee it is so much better value than you have 
silver $5. "Z» ), ever been able to buy in fine watches 
that when you compare it in price with 
watches produced by ordinary methods you 
get no idea of its excellence. 


To begin with, the “I-T” is a “bridge” model 

movement, the very highest type of watch con- 

struction ever devised. A\ll of the finest watches 

are of the “bridge” type because it permits of that 

fine adjustment necessary for exceptional accu- 
racy. Most 7 jewel watches are of the “plate” 
or “pillar” model like the Dollar watch. 


The “I-T” is made like a full jewel watch. Better 
materials cannot be obtained. The workmanship and 
finish of the wearing parts are equalled only by the 
highest-priced watches and this is the real source of 
the smooth-running accurate action of any fine watch. 
The “I-T” is the only 7 jewel watch ever made in 
this way,— it is the only medium-price watch that 
will compare in accuracy with the full-jewel product. 


It is the only high grade watch sold with a 
printed guarantee —an insurance policy pro- 
tecting the purchaser against defect in the move- 
ment, or fraud in the case. 


“How can such a watch be sold at the price >?” 
you ask. 


Specialization does it! The “I-T”’ is made in only one size 
and grade. Our entire Trenton plant specializes on this one 
watch, producing it in enormous quantities and at greatly re- 
duced costs. Other factories make many styles and sizes 
in relatively small quantities and at correspondingly high 
costs. 
Furthermore, their chief interest is in their highly jeweled, 
highly profitable models for which they reserve their best 
workmanship and the special features contributing to precision, all 
of which are combined in the one model upon which the whole 
success of the “I-T” factory depends. 
The “I-T” is the only medium priced watch completed, put in 
its case and then adjusted, tested and closely timed at the factory. 
“I-T” is sold in 3 different cases and the gold filled cases 
are not only covered by the guarantee but contain sufficient 
gold to give actual wear for the full guarantee period. No 
such cases can be had on other watches at the “I-T’’’ prices. 


in solid in 10-year in 20-year 
nickel @ gold-filled @ gold - filled 
case 9 case 9 case. 


Sold only by responsible jewelers or sent by express 
prepaid on receipt of price by us. 


T Booklet remade pubic 
Ingersoll Watches 


The Dollar Watch is the every-day, every-purpose watch. 
Through 17 years of service it has proven to the American 
people that it is sufficient for all ordinary needs. _ It has es- 
tablished itself as a feature of American life and now com- 
mands a sale of over 12,000 watches a day. It is fully 
guaranteed for accuracy and durability. Ingersoll watches 
are also made in ladies’ size, the ‘‘ Midget,” at $2.00, and 
the new thin-model, “Junior,” $2.00. 


The name /ngersollis always stamped on the dial 
of genuine Ingersoll watches—Look for it. 
Sold by 60,000 dealers or posipaid by us. Booklet No. 21 free. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


Home Office, 21 Frankel Building, New York 


giving facts about watches never be- 
fore made public, sent free on request. 


The nee kind 


of shoe lace 


Tubular in the center; flat at the ends, 

The tubular part is firmly woven 
and doubly reinforced, and gives 
greater strength where the strength 
is needed, slides freely through the 
eyelets, and stays tied. 

The flat ends do not crush in tying, 
and make a neat, shapely bow at 
all times. 


Guaranteed 3 months 


25 cents per pair. All pure silk, in black, 
tan and oxblood. Sold only in sealed boxes. 
If your dealer hasn't V/ashond, we’ llsend 
them postpaid on receipt of price. 

Write today for illustrated booklet about 
Nitfashond and our other shoe 
laces at all prices. 


OurlOctubularlacesfor fRee 
high shoes are guaran- 
teed for 6 months. 


Nufashond 
Shoe Lace Co. 


Every Intelligent Man 
Every Intelligent Woman 


Every Teacher 
Every Lawyer 
Every Clergyman Every Educated Person 


12,000 Words 


Often Mispronounced 
A Complete Handbook of Difficulties in English 


Pronunciation 


By W. H. P. Phyfe 


A compact little volume about 3% x 6% inches, 
and 780 pages 

The size is such that it can lie conveniently ona cor- 
ner of the desk or library table, available for immedz- 
ate and easy veference. (Quite different from the 
huge dictionary that must be dragged out of a book- 
case.) It is based upon all the great authorities, Eng- 
lish and American— Webster, Worcester, Century, 
Standard, Stormonth, Imperial, Haldiman, (When 
there are two accepted pronunciations, the authority 
is given for each.) 

A peculiar feature is the inclusion of a large num- 
ber of proper names, personal, historical, and geo- 


graphical. 
Postpaid. Cloth, $1.25 net 


Full flexible leather in a box, $2.00 net 


27 W. 23d Street 
New York 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


Water Motor Do Your Work 


Attached to any water faucet will develop 
® upto3 Horse Power according to size 

of pipe and water pressure. Only perfect 
small. motor made. Improved bucket wheel 
construction. 6 in, Motor for all small power 
work and Washing Machine, 4% H. P. on ¥ in. 


pipe, 80 lbs. water pressure; 1 H. P.on 60 lbs. & 
pressure,2in. pipe. Netprice $5,cashwith order. &@ 
2 4 inch Motor for grinding, polishing, fans, E 
sewing machine. 
Pulley $2.50; with emery, buffing wheel, % 
silver polish and pulley $3, cash with & 
order. Money back forany reason, Order 
your motor from dealer or from us. Writeus § 
your water pressure and size of supply pipe. 
Active Agents wanted. Catalog free 


Net price Motor with si 


All odors of 
the body neutralized by 


14 Mum” 


The pure white cream that cannot soil or 
harm, and has no odor of its own. 
25c¢ at drug- and department-stores, 


If your dealer hasn’t “Mum,” send us his 
name and 25 cents, and we'll send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
Greider’s Book on Poultry °}°°2%% 


about Pure Bred Poultry; illustrates sixty varieties: prices low. 
Contains fifteen beautiful chromos; perfect guide. Greider's 
Germicide kills lice. B, H, GREIDER, Rheems, Pa, 
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The eradication of all wild and abandoned 
growth was, therefore, advised as the 
initial step of the campaign. The work 
proved to be of benefit, but it could not 
prevent all infection. The lazy, inefficient 
grower saw to it that some sources of 
infection remained besides the newly- 
planted beds, and other means had to be 
found to prevent the spread of the sickness. 

The plant doctor recommended plenty 
of fresh air, the greatest amount of ventila- 
tion possible for the fields. Wherever 
windbreaks of willows or other trees had 
been grown he ordered them down; he 
counseled a rearrangement of the beds so 


that the strong, dry trade-wind might | 


sweep along and parallel with instead of 
across the rows. New beds were to be 


started on high, windy ground as much as | 


possible. The advice was based on the 
habits of the fungus. The minute red 
spores, once they settle upon an asparagus 
plant, germinate rapidly. Within a few 
hours they send threadlike filaments 
through the breathing pores into the 
interior of the plant in search of food, and 
begin again their life-cycle that culminates 
in the formation of new red spores. 

But in order to sprout and take posses- 
sion of their host the spores need moisture 
in the form of dew or mist. A heavy rain 
will not do, for it washes them off the 
glossy surface of the plant to the ground, 
where they die, unable to find nourishment. 
Dew is the medium necessary for rust 
infection. Where there is no dew the 
spores are powerless to attack the plants. 
If the asparagus beds could have been 
covered with tents and the formation of 
dew thus prevented, the rust would have 
been conquered at once, but such a heroic 


remedy was, of course, out of the question. | 
Since dew could not be prevented, the | 
next best thing was to dry it up as rapidly | 


as possible, before the germinating process 

f the spores had been completed. For 
this purpose the ventilation of the fields 
was ordered. Exposed to the dry trade- 
winds and the heat of the sun in early 
morning, the moisture soon disappeared, 
the germinating spores dried up by the 
million before their filaments could reach 
the sap and dropped to the ground, harm- 
less. When the wind stayed away and fog 
lasted till well into the day the spores held 
full sway, however. 


Cleaning Up After the Harvest 


Previous to the appearance of the rust in 
the fields most of the asparagus growers 
considered their year’s work done when 
the last young stalk had been cut and 
shipped in early summer. Little or no 
attention was paid to the tops as they 
came out of the ground. The bushes could 
not be transmuted into cash at the can- 
neries, and, therefore, the growers let 
Nature take care of them. Immediately 
after the cutting season, irrigation and 
cultivation stopped in most fields, weeds 
grew up unhindered and the soil lost its 
moisture rapidly. This condition was 
changed when the plant doctor took 
charge of the patient. He pointed out 
that, as in pneumonia or typhoid fever, 
painstaking nursing and maintenance of 
the patient’s strength would be more 
beneficial than drugs and dope. Permitting 
weeds to choke the bushes and starving the 
plants after the period of profit had passed 
wouldjbe a pressing invitation to the disease 
to come in and kill the weakened tops, he 
explained. He set the growers to work 
irrigating and cultivating till late in the 
fall, and the result told, not only in the 
diminishing attacks of the disease, but 
also in the quantity and quality of suc- 
ceeding crops. And when the doctor 
discovered that powdered sulphur, or 
sulphur dissolved in caustic soda, was of 
great assistance, together with the cultural 
remedies, in checking the disease, the 
growers—at least those who survived — 
came to the opinion that the rust had 
proved a blessing in disguise. 
had weeded out the lazy and inefficient 
growers, removed the inferior goods from 
the market, kept out the rush of those who 
expected to get rich quick without physical 
and mental effort, steadied the demand 
and raised the profits of the fittest. By 
the application of sulphur, thought and 
elbow grease the progressive California 
grower made his fields yield splendid 
harvests, while the beds of his indifferent 
neighbors fell a prey to the rust. Even in 
the East the sulphur treatment, modified 
to suit the climatic conditions, was found 
to be of great benefit. 
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Remains Accurate 


FOREVER! 


The Warner Auto-Meter is the only speed- 
indicating instrument made on the Magnetic In- 
duction principle—controlled patents. Noone else 
can use it for purposes of speed indication. 

This principle is used to drive street cars, elec- 
tric automobiles and all kinds of machinery using 
electricity as power. The Auto-Meter utilizes the 
“pull” of a permanent magnet instead of an 
electro magnet. It’s the only difference. 

The “pull” of magnetism is steady and even— 
it becomes greater in direct ratio to the speed at 
which the magnet revolves. This “pull” is 
utilized to indicate speed in the Auto-Meter. 

Magnetism is fixed, permanent, unchanging— 
it never wears out. 

Because of this fixed, unchanging Electrical 
force which never weakens or wears, we are able to 
guarantee the Warner 
Auto-Meter to be ab- 
solutely accurate when 
purchased and to re- 
tain this accuracy 
FOREVER, | barring 
accidents or tinkering. 
This guarantee means 
this : 

That the Auto- 
Meter must show every 
Speed at which your car is driven, from zero to as 
fast as you dare to drive. It must show r mile 
per hour and with equal accuracy roo miles an 
hour, if you drive that fast. 

Test the accuracy of the Auto-Meter in any re- 


| liable way. A stop-watch over a measured course 


is best. Be sure to note that your front tires are 
true to size. If they are, your speed and distance 
will be absolutely accurate at all speeds. 

The only reservations which surround this guar- 
antee are that instrument must not have been 
injured in accident—must not have been taken 


| apart and “‘tinkered” with, and you must pay 


transportation charges to and from the factory. 


New York, 1902 Broadway 
Philadelphia, cor. Broad and Race 
Indianapolis, 330% N. Illinois St. 
Cleveland, 2062 Euclid Ave. 
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The Warner 


Auto-Meter 


Guaranteed Absolutely Accurate 


Detroit, 239 Jefferson Ave. 
St. Louis, 3923 Olive St. 
Boston, 925 Boylston St. 
Pittsburg, 3432 Forbes St. 
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No other speed instru- 
ment could have behind 
it a Guarantee like this. 
Centrifugal instruments 
are sometimes guaran- 
teed for material and con- § 
struction, but it would 
be hazardous to the makers 
to guarantee accuracy for more 
than a few months at the outside. | 


The Auto-Meter is built like an expensive Ch 
nometer. It has but two moving parts. Th 
revolve, There is no sliding friction. The bearit 
are sapphire jewels and imported Hoffman Ba 
Every part must test accurately to 1-ro00 of 
inch or it is thro 
out. Such bearin 
will practically last 
lifetime without we 

The Auto-Met« 
because made on t 
only correct princip 
isunvaryingly accurz 
and so durable that 
will outlast a do 
cars. : 

No centrifugal instrument—though the pri 
may be the same—can be considered in the sar 
class, any more than a $r watch can be class 
with a $200 Chronometer, Hi - 


We want every automobile owner to know t! 
comparative tests which will enable him to pro 
the truth of every claim we have made, Y 
have put these in a book which will be sent f 
the asking to anyone who writes. In your ov 
interest, buy no speed indicator of any kind unt 
you know. To buy the wrong instrument js - 
waste your money, Write today. oe: 


The Warner Instrument Co. sd2gezensas tot: 


San Francisco, 550 Golden Gate Ay 
Buffalo, 722 Main St. ae 
Chicago, 1305 Michigan Ave. 

Los Angeles, 1212 S, Main St. 
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“The College Widow” 
(here reproduced) and three 
other equally attractive and 
lively postersin handsome colors 
(size, 14x 22 in.)—are yours | 
for only 25 cents postpaid — 
all ready to frame. = 
As the edition is limited and 
the demand large, you'll have 
to hurry to get a set. Write 
for posters to-day. 5 


Fadcl2fhes 


Rects tered 


Are Clothes of Fashion 


The four models shown here _ 
are counterparts of the smartest fit 
young-fellow styles of the 
season. , 4 
Spring Styles of Fadclothes 
are shown by progressive ff 
Clothiers everywhere. See 


them at your dealer’s. 


Send to-day for the Fadcloth: 
Play Book, illustrating and describ- 
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alsocontaining reproductions incol- 
ors of the Posters mentioned above. 
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The SWOBODA System| 


| of Physiological Exercise 


Without medicine or apparatus whatever, I am 
building vigorous brains and superb human 
bodies, capable of overcoming and resisting 
disease,— and establishing great nervous force. 


- ee 
PE, 


HEN I say that I teach a different kind of exercise, something new, 
more scientific, more rational, more effective and immeasurably superior 
to anything ever before devised, I am repeating what thousands of prominent 
men and women are saying for me who have profited by my instructions. 
My instruction embodies the ideal principles of attaining and pre- 
serving perfect health. It is not a problematical theory, but a system of 
physiological exercise based upon absolutely correct, scientific facts. If 
you will follow my instructions for a few weeks, | will promise you such a 
superb muscular development and such a degree of vigorous health as to 
forever convince you that intelligent direction of muscular effort is just as 
essential to success in life as intelligent mental effort. 


Medicines Are Inadequate 


No pupil of mine will need to digest his food with pepsin or assist nature with a dose of physic. I will give you 
~ an appetite and a strong stomach to take care of it; a digestive system that will fill your arteries with rich blood; a strong 
_ heart that will regulate circulation and improve assimilation; a pair of lungs that will purify your blood; a liver that will 

work as nature designed it should; a set of nerves that will keep you up to the standard of physical and mental energy. 


Brain Is Weakened By a Poor Body 


| I will increase your nervous force and capacity for mental labor, making your daily work a pleasure. You will sleep as a 
| man ought to sleep. You will start the day as a mental worker must who would get the best of which his brain is capable. 

? I have no book, no chart, no apparatus whatever. My system is for each individual; my instructions for you would 
{| be just as personal as if you were my only pupil. My pupils range from 18 to 86 years, and include both men and women. 
iF When a man’s health fails, it seems inherent by nature to look for some magic cure, something he can take into his 
| stomach that will do the work of his digestive organs, bowels, liver or kidneys. The first dose may afford him some relief, 
| but with each succeeding one he finds the effect of the medicine 
lessened, until he is eventually in a worse condition, for he has allowed 
‘a stimulant to perform the work of his vital organs. 


Successively he wends his way through various treatments, but his reason 
| finally prevails and teaches him that he must look for a natural method, one that 
_ will build up the organs themselves and make them perform their functions naturally. 

Such a method I offer, so why waste time and money in these futile attempts when 
you can take the reliable road to health and strength? 


eee 


| | HereareSome Quotations From Letters Received From a Few of My Pupils 


} “Effect was almost beyond belief.” “Muscles developed to a remarkable degree.” 
| “Restored from nervous prostration in 90 days.” “‘ Thought it impossible to get such results.” 
} — Gives nervous dyspeptic perfect health.” “10 minutes of your system better than hours 
_ “Chest increases 5% inches in 60 days.” of any other.” 
“All your promises have been fulfilled.” “Almostaskeleton; increased weight 65 pounds.” 
“Swoboda System is an intense pleasure.” “8-year dyspepsia relieved in 60 days.” 
_ “All run down; built up in a month.” “Just the thing for professional men.” 


; The Swoboda System is taught by mail with perfect success ; no medicines or apparatus used; requires 
_ but a few minutes, at your most convenient time, in your own room. | will send you detailed information 
~ about the Swoboda System, free. Write for it today. 


. ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 400 Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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Every Man Should 


Have a Tailor 
$12.50 


$25.00 


Suits Made to 


Your Measure 


Actual Value Guaranteed to be 
$20.00 to $40.00 


Common Sense 
Tells You that 
Custom Made, 
Made to Your 
Measure 
Clothes are 
Far Superior in 
Fit, Style and 
Tailoring to the 
“Ready Mades.” 
There would be 
no doubt as to the 
Choice of any Man 
of Taste, when he 
knows that both 
cost the Same. 


The New York Tailors 
of NewYork City 


America’s Greatest —& 
Fashion Authorities have been Making Made to Order 
Clothes for 18 Years for the Well Dressed New Yorker 
and Men from Coast to Coast for Many Seasons, and 
their Continued Patronage is a Positive Proof of our 
Smart Styling and Expert Workmanship. So you See 
You Take Absolutely No Risk. Our Perfect Fitting 
System and the Immense Business we Control enable 
us to save our Customers from ¥% to % the Usual Cost 
of High Priced Tailors. We cut a Heavy Paper 
Pattern for each order received 
and Preserve this Pattern for 
future Reference when you 
order again. 

If you have a fault in your 

igure please mention it when 
you order and we'll positively 
hide it for you. 

We want you to have our New 
Handsome and Instructive FREE 
A Catalog, Illustrating all the very 
24 Latest New York City Fashions, A 
Chart of Correct Dress on all 
Occasions. A Colored Chart 
showing Proper Colors to wear for 
all Complexions, together with 
Clever Ideas for Smart Dressers and 
44 Actual Cloth Samples of all the 
very Latest Shades, Weaves and 
Textures of Cloth, which will 
be worn by New York City’s Well 
Dressed Men. Also our complete outfit 
for taking your own measurements 
at home. 

We guarantee to please and 
fit you perfectly orrefund your 
money without any argument. 


We Prepay Express Charges to any 
part of the United States, which isa Big 
Saving to you. Write to-day for our 
FREE Catalog. It’s Worth your While 
for ‘‘Seeing is Believing.’’ 


THE NEW YORK TAILORS 
C 729-731 Broadway, New York City 


The Largest Mail Order Custom Tailors to Men in the World. 
Established 18 Years. Directto You. No Agents. 
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WILBVR'S 
CHOCOIATE 
‘BUDS 


The Only Genuine 


J 


ees EL 
Z LOIN melting quality and 
he ~ the surpassingly 
‘ee . delicious aroma. 


Buy of your druggist 

or confectioner, or send 

. us one dollar for a pound 
=> ~ box prepaid. 

ae One sample box for 30c. in™ 


stamps and your dealer's name. 


H. O. WILBUR & SONS, INC. 
Cocoa Manufacturers 
222 Bread Street Philadelphia, Pa, 


My reversible sanitary 


METAL BREAD BOARD 
is the best for pastries, can- 
dies, etc.; no wood about it; 
low priced, hygienic and 
beautiful; ladies all want 
it; 3 sizes. Agent’s sample 
postpaid,10c. Dr. Lyons, 
882 Day Street, Pekin, Ill. 


, REMINGTON, $18.75 


One rebuilt machine only in new localities 
to secure desirable agent. Special agents’ 
Dy prices suppliedon allmakes of typewriters. 


Standard Typewriter Exchange, 23 Park Row, NewYork 
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THE OPEN ROAD 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“That is very true,’ said the young 
man; ‘‘but as yet our very adequate part- 
nership is in its beginning. I should regret 
to see our entertainment end here. As 
matters now stand, neither of us can, with 
perfect grace, offer the other a cup of 
coffee, of which we both stand in need. I 
offer you, sir, a third game—my house and 
grounds against your copyright and the 
personalty of this estate!’ 

“You do not lack in courage,” said 
Newman gravely. 

“Had I lacked in that I should not be 
here. Have you perchance yourself never 
hesitated. between the lethal ball and 
hydrocyanic acid?” 

“Not until this morning,” said Newman 
matter-of-factly. 

“And you turned the key to go out and 
think. So you met me, and were saved?” 

Newman nodded. 

““My brother,” said the youth, ‘you 
shall lean upon me. I shall never ask you 
why she—Rose, you know—went away. 
But now, deal.” 

They played silently. Fortune drew to 
the side of the younger man. At last he 
quietly folded the pack together and 
announced the score. ‘It seems all, now, 
to be mine, Mr. Newman,” he said. “I 
trust you will feel that I won it fairly. 
I am so glad! Because, now, I am very 
proud and happy to ask you to have 
breakfast with me!”’ 

He rose and touched the bell. The 
butler answered. 

“You may remove the urn, Conley,” 
said the young man, ‘‘and may serve 
breakfast anew. In our forgetfulness we 
have allowed it to grow quite cold.”’ 

The butler gazed in horror at Newman. 
The latter smiled and waved his hand. 
“T have just sold this place to this gentle- 
man—whose name, by the way, I really do 
not know, Conley.” 

“‘I—beg pardon, sir,” said the butler, 
gasping, “but I hope I may be allowed, sir, 
to say, Good Gawd, sir!”’ 

“You may be allowed to say ‘Good 
Gawd’ once,” said the new owner gently. 
“‘Consequent to which, Conley, you will 
pledge address no divinity except myself. 

have just won you—do you understand? 
That will do. You may go. 

“Now, Mr. Newman,” he resumed, “if 
there is anything which, in my preoccupa- 
tion, I have forgotten, and which is due to 
you as my guest, I trust you will pardon 
me; for indeed I have been laboring under 
a certain strain for some time. Not that 
anxiety is even now wholly removed from 
my mind. I put it beyond my little book 
to earn any money, and even the forecast- 
shadow of Conley’s salary already begins 
to trouble me. But you don’t mind if I 
look about the place for a moment?” 

He arose, his hands in his pockets. As 
he turned toward the mantel, Newman 
himself rose, and hastily faced toward the 
wall a photograph which stood there. 
Whether or not the Poet saw him do this 
could not be determined. In doubt or in 
query, his lips abated their smile. 

“You said you were not married,” began 
Newman, standing in front of the photo- 
graph, his back to the mantel. 

“No,” said the young-old man; ‘‘I am 
not, and never can be. 

““You’ve been so perfectly delicate with 
me all the morning, Mr. Newman,’ he 
resumed at length; ‘asking me no silly 
nor impertinent questions—showing your- 


self so much my partner, that I think I, 


shall tell you of what in my trade we call 
the wound under the doublet. We belong 
to two old trades, my partner. Yours is— 
pardon me, no delicate synonym occurs to 
me at the moment; mine is poetry. 

“TI saw her—Rose, you know—cool, 
dewy, fragrant, sweet, imperially sweet— 
first once, then twice—after that, man 
times. Oh, not alone—never that! y 
never saw her any place but at the café— 
at the same little place. Neither was she 
ever alone, Mr. Newman—I must tell you 
that. I could not well see the man who 
was with her. It was not yourself, but one 
like you. I never spoke to her in all my 
life. My financial ruin—for, of course, I 
could not afford such café prices—based 
itself upon the fact that I saw her—Rose— 
the one you see here, in the Book—and 
that I—well, cared for her, sir; although I 
never spoke to her, and never knew her 
name, except that I heard him call it 
once.” 
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T Both Writes and 
Adds at 
One Operation 


T Either Writes or 
Adds as the 
Operator Wills 


The New 
Model 11 


of the 


Z J 
Remington 
Typewriter 
With Wahl Adding and Subtracting Attachment 


presents a new and matchless combination—the 
latest model of the greatest writing machine with 
the only adding and subtracting attachment ever 
placed on a typewriter. 


This combination means the doubling of the field both 
of the writing machine and the adding machine. It opens 
new opportunities for time and labor saving in every kind 
of billing and general accounting work. 


Illustrated descriptive booklet sent on request. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


orrect Shape 


SS SF 
REG. U.S. woo PAT. OFF. Ed 


My Tae Blick to wal 14 


GRAND FREE CATALOG. Send for it. 


PATENT TAN 


Elmore 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THiS TRADE MARK ON THE SOLE se gt 
Korrect Fit. Korrect Style. Korrect Wear. Korrect Price. y 


OUR GUARANTEE 


If the upper breaks through before the sole is worn 
through, we will replace 
Pat. Of. with a new pair. 

All Burrojaps leathers come under 

this Guarantee. ; 


Style 209 
Pat. Blu. Ox. 


5000 dealers sell them. If yours 
does not, we will supply you—it’s 
easy to doso. Send for catalog. 


DEALERS, write for our special trade cata- 
log of shoes carried in stock 


dSt., Brockton, Mass. 


tho would not think of wearing an ordinary 
Vaterproof collar are delighted to find in our 
*hallenge Brand acollarso perfectin fitand finish 
s to be admirably suited to every requirement. 


CHALLENGE 


Brand 


WATERPROOF 


COLLARSOCUFFS 


re just the thing for dusty train trips and the 
ustle of business. They are always nobby and 
resh in all kinds of weather—no bother and 
rorry over a soiled collar—no laundry bills. 


Challenge Collars and Cuffs are made in all the 
er most up-to-date models. They have the per- 
sct fit, dull finish and dressy look of the best linen 
ollars—our new “‘Slip-Easy’”’ finish permits easy, 
orrect adjustment of the tie. 

Challenge Collars and Cuffs are absolutely water- 
roof, never turn yellow, can be cleaned with soap 
nd water. You can’t tell them from linen. 


Sold by first-class haberdashers everywhere. If your dealer 
does not carry Challenge Brand Collars and Cuffs, send us 
25 cents, stating size and style of collar you desire, or 50 
cents per pair for cuffs, and we will see that you are sup- 
plied at once. Our new booklet gives valuable pointers 
about New York customs— what to wear and when to 
wear it. Let us send it to you. 


"HE ARLINGTON COMPANY, Dept. A 
725-727 Broadway, New York 
| Boston, 65 Bedford St.; Philadelphia, 900 Chestnut St. ; 
Chicago, 161 Market St.; San Francisco, 718 Mission St. ; 
St. Louis, Mills Building; Detroit, 117 Jefferson Ave. ; 
Toronto, 58-64 Fraser Ave. 
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‘Sursruc’s 
™ ARCADIA 
ie MIXTURE 


i Its aromatic delicacy will surprise you. 
__ Itis the most perfect blend of tobacco you 
eet in your pipe— the highest class—it 
stands all by itself, the KING of mixtures. 
___A tobacco that your women folks will 
like to have you smoke at home—you may 
\never have known the luxury of a pipe 
“smoke before. 


‘Send 10 Cents 2rna'vstmpte. 
THE SURBRUG CO., 132 Reade St., New York 


Automobile Accessories 
Of Every Description 

Lamps, Generators, Gas Tanks, Speed- 
ometers, Plugs, Coils, Batteries, and, in fact, 
everything for a Motor Car at prices that 
no other house can compete with. Refer- 
ences any Commercial Agency or any 
Buffalo Bank. Don’t take our word for it 
but write us today. 


Centaur Motor Co., 53 Franklin St., Buffalo,N.Y. 


Everything new in photography. 
Carries the most advertising. 
le copy upon request. 


ess; 727 Call Bldg. San Francisco, Cal. 
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“So, then, after all, you’re a plain, 
ordinary fool, and not a philosopher,” said 
Newman. ‘You disappoint me.” 

“Believe me, sir, we are all alike. In the 
last analysis—as my editor says—our 
dreams are always the same. Youth!— 
Ignorance!—I shall only say that that 
woman was religion for me. She wore 
sables—look at me! 

“That,” he went on, after a time, again 
facing Newman, ‘‘was, of course, before I 
became a landed proprietor!” 

He broke off, and as he flung himself into 
a seat at the table-side his head fell on his 
outstretched arm. Opposite to him sat 
Newman, and Newman’s head rested also 
on his outflung arm. So they remained for 
a time, at the breakfast-table of Fairview, 
while the sun swam on and the birds sang 
at the window. It is no difference how 
long it was before one hand stretched out 
and touched another. : 

“In my own case,’’ said Newman, 
moments later, “it was marriage. But I 
would not now say which of our plights 
was the worse.”’ 

“That is difficult to say,’’ admitted the 
other. ‘Yet I cannot help thinking how 
sad it is that I may not go to Rose and tell 
her that now I have a home quite suited to 
her. Oh, yes, of course, she was married. 
She came often with the same man, and 
naturally that could not have been her 
husband. A fire or police reporter could 
have told that. But all that is nothing. 
The great and cruel, essential fact is 
that the Rose of neither of us is here. She 
is ” 


“‘Not here for you, nor here for me.” 

““You won all this on the Board, in a 
game lasting only a few minutes, did you 
not, Mr. Newman? In a game lasting a 
little longer—a little more difficult—I won 
it in turn from you. ’Twas yours; ’tis 
mine; and ’tis nothing. Why? Because 
’tis empty!” 

“‘T made it for her,’?” Newman broke out. 
ee dreamed and planned it all out for 

enn 

“Foolish Rose! Foolish—not to know 
that all her world could hold was a roof, 
and a dream—a dream, sir, I beg you to 
observe! As it is, Rose has simply trans- 
ferred her unhappiness to the other man. 
In all likelihood, he will bring to her nothing 
new—no philosophy—no vision—no im- 
mortal work—nothing that haunts the 
brain at dawn of a beautiful morning. 
Content! Content! Sir, do you observe 
the large type in my voice? We spell 
Murder in six-inch letters on the front page 
of our paper every day. We spell Success 
in type of the same size—and very fitly. 
But Content—we spell that in minim- 
microscopic in the last column of the last 
page! But Content—I say, I spelled that 
large in the matrix of my heart, those 
nights when I saw her. Rose, Content — 
Content, Rose! With me! The Open 
Road—the fields that lay before us—the 
birds that sang! But, sir, I beg your 
pardon; I did not see that your cup was 
empty. Pardon a mere troubadour.” 

Newman raised his hand. ‘‘Go on,” he 
said thickly. ‘‘Talk to me. Tell me 
things!” 

‘“‘What more is there to tell?” asked 
the young man wearily. ‘‘You only re- 
assembled portions of the earth’s surface 
when you built this house for me. You 
did not rearrange one molecule in the 
heart of Rose, did you? But come! I 
think we may have had our lesson now. 
I am no longer a drunken poet. Very 
possibly, I have taken out of the air and 
the grass and the flowers and the new sun 
that tempting, hard Thing which was in 
life for me to do. For one man it is one 
thing; for another, another. Tasks and 
performances for men are—in the last 
analysis—hang that editor!—quite alike, 
sir.” 

Newman sighed. ‘‘What then?” he 
asked. 

“‘Ah, have you not then grown philoso- 
pher when you have had an hour and a 
half of opportunity such as this? Man, I 
fear you would not last on our editorial 


age.” 

ag And to think, very possibly I have 
read what you have written—often.” 

‘‘Perhaps,’’ said the young man wearily. 
“You and I, Mr. Newman, cannot now be 
harmed by the immortal gods. We have 
breakfasted. What can harm us between 
now and the last Thence? There runs the 
open and inviting path. Come, let us go.” 

By this time Newman had arisen. His 
companion went on. ‘All the rats of care 
shall follow this partnership in Pied Pipers. 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 


Exact size of grains, with the coats unbroken, after they are puffed to eight 


times their natural size. 


Food That’s 


From Guns 


The 
Shot 


Surprise your folks tomorrow morning with a dish of Puffed Wheat 
or Puffed Rice. 


Show them these grains, with the coats unbroken, puffed to 
eight times their natural size. 


Serve them this crisp and delicious food—four times as porous 
as bread. It will melt in the mouth. 
Your folks will say,““Why, this is great. Letus have it every morning.” 


Exploded by Steam 


This is the way we make it: 


The whole wheat or rice kernels are put into steel guns. Then 
those guns are revolved, for sixty minutes, ina heat of 550 degrees. 

That heat turns the moisture in the grain to steam, and the 
pressure becomes terrific. 

Then the guns are fired. Instantly every starch granule is blasted 
into a myriad particles. Thus the kernel of grain is expanded eight 
times. Yet it remains unbroken—shaped as before. 


Quaker Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Quaker Puffed Rice, 13c 


You owe these most delightful foods to Prof. A. P. Anderson. We 
gladly give him the credit. But the discovery—like most great 
inventions—was accidental. 

Prof. Anderson was seeking a way to break up starch granules, 
as no other process does. 

Starch that is unbroken will not digest. 
only part of it. 

So he sought a way to blast every granule to pieces by exploding 
the moisture in it. 

When he did this, he found that he had created the most enticing 
cereal foods in existence. 


And cooking breaks up 


Serve it Tomorrow 


You are missing a new delight —something you won’t go without 
when you know it. 

Get both the Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 
the better—some the other. 

But your folks will like either one of them better than any other 
cereal food in existence. 

Begin tomorrow morning. 


Some like one 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


All Patents controlled by The Quaker Oats Company 
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HOW TO KEEP FLOORS 
FREE FROM DUST 


It is a well-known fact that the dust condi- 
tions now existing in many stores, schools, 
offices and places of public assembly are deplor- 
able in the extreme. Dust is a recognized 
menace to health—in stores it causes great 
loss through dust-damaged goods. 

There is to-day no reasonable excuse for the 
existence of such conditions, for there is an 
effective dust preventive at hand—one which 
is being used in thousands of public places 
with great success. This remedy is Standard 


Floor Dressing, a preparation which solves 
the dust problem once for all. 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 
MAKES SANITARY FLOORS 


Where Standard Floor Dressing is used the 
floor is kept at exactly the right degree of 
moisture to collect and hold every particle of 
dust and to destroy its multitudinous bacteria. 
In such places no dust is appreciable in the 
atmosphere, consequently hygienic conditions 
prevail and danger from dust-poisoning and 
its allied diseases is practically eliminated. 

In addition to its qualities as a dust pre- 
ventive, Standard Floor Dressing is also the 
best known floor preservative. It keeps the 
wood in prime condition, prevents it from 
splintering or cracking, makes it wear better, 
look better and saves time, money and labor. 
Three or four applications a year give best 
results. Not intended for household use. 

Dealers almost everywhere sell Standard 
Floor Dressing. It is put up in barrels, half- 
barrels, one gallon and five gallon cans. 

AT OUR OWN EXPENSE we will treat 
part of one floor in any school, hospital, store, 
office building or other place of 
public assembly. To localities 
far removed from our agencies, 
we will send free sample with 
full directions for applying. Par- 
ticulars, testimonials and book, 
“Dust and Its Dangers,” free. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
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| Wood Horns aorvenccres) 
A new kind of horn 


which greatly adds to the enjoyment 
of talking machine or phonograph. 


The Music MAsTER is the 
only resonant horn—the 
only horn built of solid 
wood on scientific sound- 
board principles. It 
givesa full round, rich, 
sweet tone to the 
record reproduc- 
tion, and with 
a fidelity to 
9 the original, 
impossible with a metal or veneered- 
wood horn. 
Sent on one week’s trial. Choice of oak, 
mahogany or spruce, for any make or style 
of machine. Money refunded if you are 
not satisfied. 

Ask your dealer for the MUSIC MASTER;; if he can’t 

supply you, write us. Full description sent on request. 


Sheip & Vandegrift, Inc., 813N. 5thSt., Philadelphia 
THE MATHEWS 


AG E N T SAFETY RAZOR 


boxed with a stropper for $100 
S sharpening dull blades, 1” 
Special Prices to Our Agents. 


SSO SSSSS 


Biggest winner you eversaw. One agent sold 26 the 
first afternoon out. Best grade of steel, highly nick- 
eled, with solid handle. Absolutely guaranteed. Saves 
throwing away old blades. Write for our Agents’ 
FREE OUTFIT OFFER. We show you howto make 
$3 to $10 a day without experience. Write today. 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 615 Barney Block, Dayton, 0. 
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Why do we linger? If we march, why, 
perhaps = 

He locked the door behind them. As 
they stepped into the path they both 
turned back and gazed for a moment at 
the stately stone mansion. Then the 
Poet smiled, whirled the key about his 
finger, asked a mute question of the other, 
and, turning, with a light swing tossed the 
key into the rhododendron bushes. 

“After you, sir!’’ he said to Newman, at 
the gate. 

“No,” said Newman; ‘‘with you, if you 
please.”’ 

Thus, arm in arm, they stepped out into 
the road. For a time they stood, enjoying 
the gracious prospect. But at length the 
gaze of each was fixed upon a little cloud 
of dust which whirled down toward them. 

It paused a hundred yards or so away, 
as the carriage pulled up at the nearest 
turn. The carriage drove away as its 
passenger alighted. It was a woman who 
now approached them, and who, seeing 
them standing there, halted as though 
startled. An observer might now have 
seen a slight moisture gather upon the 
brow of either man. (The morn had be- 
come somewhat more fervid.) 

It was the figure of a woman, young and 
beautiful, who now advanced, hesitated, 
advanced again; and so, at length, with a 
run and a little ery, came and laid her hand 
on Newman’s shoulder. 

“Rose!” said one of the men. 

“‘T could not go,’”’ she sobbed. ‘I could 
not go!”’ 

“You have come back to me!”’ one of 
the men heard the other say. 

But the voice of the hedge and the 
flowers and the round hills and the trees 
and the sunlight, all in unison remarked 
but one word: “Rose!” 


“In the last analysis,” said the young 
man, smiling to himself as he turned and 
walked in the opposite direction, “it is a 
very poor kind of Road which does not 
run both ways. It does not even depend 
upon which way you face, because there 
may be Duty—and Work—at either end 
of it; and I opine there is little more than 
that at the end of any road. 

“The py they will find,’’ he went on, 
musing to himself, presently, “under the 
third rhododendron to the left, as you 
come down the walk; which, going the 
opposite way—as Rose is going—would be 
about the last bush but three, and on the 
right-hand side. 


They are very welcome 
to my house.” 


Panama’s Balboas 


Nee long ago an enterprising citizen of 
New York returned from Panama 
with a large quantity of balboas, which, to 
his considerable profit, he sold readily for 
twenty-five cents apiece. 


In order to make the matter clear it | 


should be explained that a balboa is not a 
kind of snake—nor, indeed, any other 
species of animal. It isa coin. Further- 
more, the pieces in question, of silver, were 
one-fortieth balboas, worth in our money 
only five cents. Being very tiny, and of 
unfamiliar mintage, they were interesting 
as curiosities. 

Balboas are the exclusive coinage of the 
Republic of Panama; they are not found 
anywhere else. It goes without saying 
that they are named after the famous 
Spanish explorer and navigator. All of the 
coins of Panama are balboas, whole or 
fractional. A whole balboa is worth two 
dollars. 

Panama, being a very new republic, is 
not provided with machinery suitable for 
coining large quantities of metal money, 
and so has called upon her next friend, 
Uncle Sam, to attend to the business for 
her. Just by way of courtesy, our Treasury 
Department minted at Philadelphia, in 
one batch, more than a million and a half 
of coins for the little republic. 

All of these, be it understood, were 
silver coins. But recently, to fill another 
order, the Philadelphia mint has turned 
out a big lot of nickel pieces for Panama, 
the denominations being one-fortieth bal- 
boas and one-two-hundredth balboas. The 
latter, of course, are equal in value to our 
cent. 

Our Government is very accommodating 
about this kind of thing. It often does 
work of the sort for various Latin-Amer- 
ican republics, and does not charge a 
penny beyond net cost. This is all Panama 

as been obliged to pay. 


< 


March 13, 19 


lamp-chimney, saying, “it’s just as good a 
the MacseTu chimneys.” | 
But when it breaks from heat, you learn — 
that the grocer was mistaken. | 
My name on a lamp-chimney means 
that the man who made it says that it 
will not break from heat——and the 
man who makes a thing usually 
knows what it is made of. 3 
Macseru lamp-chimneys at a few 
cents apiece more are cheaper than 


the breaking kind at any price. 


My Lamp-Chimney Book insures getting the right chimney 
for any burner, and gives suggestions about lamps, chimneys, 
wicks, oils, and tells how to keep lamps in order. I gladly mail 
it, free, to anyone who writes for it. Address et 


MacBETH, Pittsburgh 


“Not Iron But Lots of Hard 
Wear in Them” 


Especially is this true of Iron Clad No. 488, an unusually 
stout four ply sock made of a combination of combed Peeler and 
mercerized Sea Island yarn and reinforced at heels and toes with 
linen splicing that withstands the hardest kind of wear—a stronger, 
handsomer sock could not be made. Has fine silky feeling and finish. 

No. 488 in black, blue, gray, oxblood 
and two oRadcs “or man Pace pee pares 25c 

Ask your dealer to show you this sock—if he 
hasn’t it, send us 25c for each pair wanted, stat- 
ing size and colors desired — we mail prepaid. 

Our new 1909 hosiery guide, printed in actual 
colors, graphically shows you the beauty of 
coloring and finish of ‘“‘the finest line of 


hosiery for the whole family.” Send for free 
copy today. 


Cooper, Wells & Co. é 


212 Vine St. St. Joseph, Mich. 


MD URPEE’S Seeds Grow! 


iY Burpee Business Grows 


= 
% 
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Books to be Closed Out at 10c to 50c on the Dollar 


Bankrupt Stocks and Publishers’ Overstocks of New and Perfect Books 


The panic forced enormous book stocks on the market at whatever they would bring for cash. Result—I bought tremendous 
quantities of new and standard books and fine library sets at my own price. I sold hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of books before the holidays. I have some left, and am closing them out quickly at 10 cents to 50 cents on the dollar. 


Sample Prices — Chance of a Lifetime for Book Bargains 


Late Copyright Fiction. Were $1.50. My Price $.38. List includes ‘‘Fighting Chance,’’ ‘‘Half a Rogue,’’ “‘Satan Sanderson,’’ 
“¢ Nedra,’’ ‘‘ Black Bag,’’ ‘‘ Yoke,’’ *‘ Spoilers,’’ “Younger Set,’’ etc. Nearly 300 others at from 38 cents to 45 cents. 


Fl nL 
3 anna’ 


‘ ene 
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THOUSANDS OF MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS AND SETS—WELL MADE 
Reg. Price My Price Reg. Price My Price 


Reg. Price My Price 


Dante’s Inferno, Dore Illustrations $ 6.00 $ .90 § International Science Library, 16 Animal Kingdom, 2 vols........... $12.00 $2.85 
Dumas’ Works, 7 vols.........-- 5.25 1.78 Wole)< atts scle ts Ges lok una coe $24.50 $8.50 I Secret History of Court of England, 
Hugo’s Works, 7 vols......---+-++- 525 1.78 | Charles Paul De Kock’s Works, 25 VOLE ean datas 6.00 3.50 
Shakespeare, 39 vols.... ‘ 13.50 6.75 MOIS. se eicara.s cisisaheet +t sale aie siere 0.00 31.25 | Shakespeare, “Personal Edition,” 
Twentieth Century Atlas 7.50 1.75 {| Koran of Mohammed, half leather 2.00 56 15nvols. gts as caiedls + wclepiee sa 21.50 5.95 
Famous Pictures............- se 2.00 1.50 | Napoleon’s Notes on History ...... 4.70 1.20 | The Jefferson Bible............... 1.00 35 
Eugene Field’s Works, 4 vols...... 6.00 1.30 | Longfellow, complete..........-..++ 2.00 .85 | Recollections of Napoleon, 3 vols... 6.00 2.35 
Bird Neighbors. 25505. vsecccccese ee 2.00 .98 | Robinson Crusoe, art editio: 2.50 BIS BRDciene 1 5sVOlss. Co osselsictets 6 s.0 ares 18.50 7.75 
bie ChirtstysGirl ss.» .0's 2% ole ae ss 3.00 .85 | Paine’s Age of Reason...... .85 || Mysteries of Paris, 2 vols.......... 2.00 58 
Law of Psychic Phenomena— Hud- ‘Pariff Ange Prusts.. |. 5 Wests aiereje-0s a, .55 | Wandering Jew, 2 vols............ 2.00 58 
son (A hundred other New John Sherman’s Recollections... .. 4.00 1.20 | How to Do Business...........+.+- 2.00 55 
STHOUSHE DGOKS)). secre cir sisie e.s 1.50 .95 } Our Islands and Their People, 2 vols. 15.00 1.50 | Wild Animals I Have Met......... 2.25 .80 
Little Women, Reproduction of St. Louis Fair, official views, large JOSEDHUG. hice es at aatns P 2.50 .98 
$500 Fdihonic).. . 20s ee vee 59 Voluiie : ics cee tee 4.25 1.10 | South America—Carpenter........ 3.00 1.30 
Dictionary of American Politics.... 2.00 .98 | Wright's superbly illustrated Home Tennyson—complete............-. 2.50 -78 
Stevenson’s Works, 10 vols........ 20.00 6.80 ible. <i. 5... ds <ccsafers mies aiaiane 10.00 1.20 | Ingersoll’s Lectures...........0-- 1.50 65 
Voltaire’s Works, 43 vols.......... 124.70 47.30 § Pepy’s Diary, 4vols.............0+ 12.00 4.80 § Fraternal Banquet Orator......... 2.25 85 
And so on through a list of thousands of books, all described in my illustrated Bargain List of this stock. List sent free. 
SS ESE SEE St 
STANDARD LIBRARY SETS IN RICH HALF MOROCCO BINDINGS 
The following sets are made in rich half morocco bindings, large print and fully illustrated in photogravures and etchings. Full gold back stamping, gold 


tops. Were designed to sell at high prices to the wealthy and cultured classes who want fine private libraries. At my prices they are the best bargains in America. 
Reg. Price My Price Reg. Price My Price 


Dickens, 15 vols...... $45.00 $14.70 e e Cooper, 12 vols...... $36.00 $11.76 
gin cen Vracesiee 36.00 11.76 B B i B Bronte GO VOlsves pes s 18.00 5.88 
rving, 10 vols........ 30.00 9.80 t uizot, 8 vols. ....... 24.00 7.84 
Thackeray, 15 vols... 45.00 14.70 igges 0O argains Macaulay, 5 vols..... 15.00 4.90 
oe oe Hie eestor 54.00 17.64 Deis 5 woke nate tate 15.00 4.90 
uskin, SIO} 2 olenerait 45.00 14.70 rescott, 12 vols..... 36.00 11.76 
Tolstoi, 12 vols...... 36.00 = 11.76 Ever Offered by Austen, 6 vols........ 12.00 6.10 
Carlyle, 10 vols...... 30.00 9.80 Green, 4 vols........ 8.00 3.80 
Boer 7 Vols... ores 33.00 10.78 Eliothd Vols. prises 21.00 6.86 
: i ar son t @ rere) ro er De Foe, 16 vols...... 48.00 15.68 
eile Reade, 12 vols........ : E 
i jeeeeetet. Bulwer, 13 vols...... 
SPECIAL SETS IN FINE HALF MOROCCO BINDINGS 

Reg. Price My Price Reg. Price My Price Reg. Price My Price 
International Encyclopedia of Ref- Heroes of History, 25 vols........ $62.50 $18.75 | Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 4 vols... $ 8.00 $ 3.80 
ELONCE, OL VOlGie a scle< etheciacrapioe a $48.00 $9.75 | Universal Classics, 20 vols........ 120.00 24.75 § Booklovers’ Science Set, 5 vols..... 10.00 3.10 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 10 vols.. 36.00 9.75 | Writings of Thomas Jefferson, 10 Barnes’ Bible Encyclopedia, 3 vols.. 24.00 5.75 

MosephHiueseSi VOISs is «de eecleie coe s 6.00 2.85 WOR Fea tsk sas omeates Deere ieee 0.00 22.00 | Life and Works of Lincoln, by Nico- 
ea viiTGOT,, 37 VOI, : ayo ue hicieleele is cioia 6.00 2.85 | Les Miserables, 5 vols.........-.++ 10.00 4.25 lay and Hay, 12 vols......... 60.00 27.00 
Plgtaretiy Vola sé 3, 3 he wsie te dw are 6.00 2.85 | Library of Natural History, 6 vols.. 31.00 15.50 § Oriental Tales (Payne), 15 vols.... 100.00 46.00 
iDEA PANO) CAOB qc BoaorCoaeoot. 4.00 1.70 | History of United States, 6 vols.... 24.00 8.25 | Cyclopedia of Building Trades,6vols. 24.00 6.75 


REMAINDERS OF DE LUXE LIMITED AND NUMBERED EDITIONS AND RARE SETS 


Many of these are on hand-made paper and printed from type, not plates, and some have hand-colored illustrations and title pages. Large volumes, mostly 


ten inches high, Reg. Price My Price Reg. Price My Price Reg. Price My Price 
Prosper*Merimee, 8 vols., 34 crushed Henry Clay, 10 vols. 34 crushed Julia Pardoe, 15 vols., Buckram... $60.00 $28.00 
BESUAINE ore el Ssoiaye ct Fie 6 iol.aac oteleaa are $100.00 $34.00 TOVANE. s osc ces cetec evens eb eos 100.00 $46.00 {| French Classics, 10 vols., cloth.... 25.00 12.00 
Samuel Richardson, 20 _ vols., Alexander Hamilton, 12 vols., 34 Historic. Court Memoirs, 10 vols., 
Muckraime fossa fe cea cere. 200.00 —58,00 DLOPOGCO hae clett qsste ss +0 osmye 60.00 29.50 377) Morocco. .iee side «+ civics 9 40-00 * 19:50 
Alfred De Musset, 10 vols, % Benjamin Franklin, 12 vols., cloth.. 60.00 28.00 Warner’s Library, 31 vols, % 
OE ts ey a es eee ae 27.50 14,00 | Theodore Roosevelt,8vols.,Buckram 20.00 12.00 LT OGCOR ee iiiay  dieteiele =. le) svaie. oF 78.50 37.00 
Charles Lamb, 12 vols., 34 Morocco 120.00 48.00 { Eugene Sue, 20 vols., . 44 crushed Beaux and Belles of England, 28 
Masterpieces of French Literature, Peveitl Geiveic’s ojcle sea ches a teaw,s 100.00 46.00 Vols., 34 MOrOCCO os eee ses 84.00 41.00 
20 vols., Morocco......-+..+5 100.00 48.00 f Walt Whitman, 10 vols., Buckram 100.00 46.00 # Life of Lincoln, 8 vols., 4 Morocco 4000 29.00 
ODD VOLUME REMAINDERS OF THE 100-VOLUME SET OF ‘‘UNIVERSAL CLASSIC. the 
This set sold for $600.00, being $6.00 a volume. There were remainders of some of the volumes and these I offer at less than cost of making. Velvet- 


finished paper, deckle edges. 614 x 9% inches. Rich half-morocco binding, gold tops. Richly illustrated. Regular price, $6.00 a volume. 


De Tocqueville’s Democracy in America, 2 My Price My Price John D. Morris & Co.’s Special limited de luxe 
Md tala cata sie W 8! PWR 6:4 Slgle 0" sia-el ecalivie 50 | Carlyle’s French Revolution, 2 vols....... $3.50 | editions in three-fourths Persian Morocco. 
Nibelungenlied, 1 vol...........cccseeeee 1.75 | Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, 1 vol....... 1.75 Reg. Price My Price 
| Mill’s Political Economy, 2 vols.......... 3.50 | Hebrew Literature, 1 vol........-.+++0+. 1.75 | Shakespeare, 20 vols.........-..+.++ $85.00 $19.60 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, 1 vol..... 1.75 | Ranke’s History of Popes, 3 vols......... 5.25 9 Irish Literature, 10 vols........... 45.00 16.00 
“| Taine’s English Literature, 3 vols......... 5.25 | Demosthenes’ Orations, 1 vol...........+- 1.75 | Kingsley, 7 vols..........eecccereee 32.00 9.18 
Plato’s Republic, 1 vol... .....cecseesene 1.75 | Classic Dramas, 2 vols.......+seeeeeeees 3.50 | Stevenson, 10 vols.............++.- 39.00 11.50 
Hamilton’s Federalist, 1 vol.............. 1.75 {| And 42 other volumes. ModernEloquence,10vols.,Buckram 40.00 13.50 


All Books Guaranteed New, Perfect and Satisfactory or 
Returnable at My Expense 


Books Shipped on approval—tii you are rated in the Commercial 
Reports, or if you are responsible and will give satisfactory references, and agree to 
pay for the books or ship them back in five days after receiving them, I will ship at once 
what you want of this stock, subject to five days’ examination in your own home. 

Cash Orders— If you remit with the order and any books are not satisfactory, 
return them at my expense and I will return your money at once. 

Free Bargain List — If you want full descriptions of these and thousands of other 
books before ordering, send postal card request for my free illustrated Bargain List of 


this stock. Thousands of other books by all leading authors at similar bargains. 
Send for my free Bargain List. 


David B. Clarkson, The Book Broker, 
313 Bosch Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Best Soap For Babies 


because it cleans and disinfects at } 

the same time. Infection is child- { 

hood’s constant menace. Children § 

who are an easy prey to the dan- 

gerous microbe are protected from 

infection by the use of Lifebuoy Soap. 
For the 


Toilet, Bath, and Shampoo 


and for all purposes of Sanitary 
Cleansing, use 


THE SAFEGUARD OF THE HOME } 


Cleans and Disinfects 
at the same time. 


5 Cents a Cake 


At Your Grocers 


Lever Bros. Company § 
Cambridge, Mass. } 


Sasi x SS 


Our Golden Opera Singers (name registered in 
U.S. Pat. Office), are taught the liquid notes of the 
flute, the sweet tones of silver chimes, the rich love- 
song of the nightingale, the cadence of the water- 
roll; to trill the scale more perfectly than any hu- 
man singer; and to sing at night as well as day. 
One of these wonderful musical pets will brighten 
your home and lighten your heart with its brilliant 
harmonies, Every bird guaranteed and sold on 
two weeks’ trial. Shipped anywhere in U, S,, 5 
Canada, or Mexico on receiptof .... $ 
A splendid Easter gift for mother, wife or sister, 
Write for book, Golden Opera Sinyers, “explaining how the 
canartes are educated. 


CUGLEY & MULLEN, 1227 Market St., PHILADELPHIA 
THE LARGEST PET SHOP IN THE WORLD 


2-HORSE-POWER ¢ 750 
GASOLINE ENGINE WE 


We are manufacturers, not merchants. Save dealers’, 
jobbers’ andcatalog house profits. I’llsave you from 
$50 to $300 on my High Grade Standard Gasoline 
Engines from 2 to 22-H.-P.— Price direct to you 
lower than dealers or jobbers have to pay for 
similar engines in carload lots for spot cash, 


Price and quality speak for themselves . 

and you are to be the sole judge. Sell RF, Puedes 

your poorest horse and buy a Soh TAL catistc. 
%ff _ tion or money 
/ b 


5-H.-P. only $119.50 
: ack. Write for 


special proposition. 


All you pay me is for 
raw material, labor and 
onesmall profit. Send for 
my big BOOK FREE, 
Wm. Galloway, Pres. 
Wm. Galloway Co. 


1855 Galloway Station 
Waterloo, Iowa 


No Blizzards on Mild Pacific Slope 
FLATHEAD S?eENine 
OPENING 
1 425 000 ACRES OF PARADISE — Mountain, 
9 > Timber, open Valley, Pure Mountain 
Water, FRUIT LANDS, Abundant Rainfall. No irriga- 
tionneeded. Prettiest country you ever saw; Lake Region; 
Mild; Non-Arid. This delightful spot heretofore withheld 
from settlement by Uncle Sam. Thousands of American 
citizens will get homesteads. ADVANCE IN- 
FORMATION, Descriptive Book and Sectional Wall Map 
in colors, $1.00, This $ opens up as many opportunities 
as any you ever spent. Send to 


BOARD OF TRADE, 23 G St., Kalispell, Mont. 


purchased from me by mail represent 

ost ar §& asaving of 50%. 25 Gold embossed 
Easter cards sent postpaid for 25c. 

St. Patrick cards, Birthday, etc. Special prices to the trade. 


David Ellis, Dept. C. Established 1899, 182 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


_ pipe in a pail of water. 
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Timorous Pirates of 
High Finance 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


between two messenger boys or two tele- 
phone operators is almost as potent as a 
few words from Harriman, Hill, Morgan 
or any of the big ones. All the operators 
want is a tip, and they do not care where 
it comes from. They are sheets of human 
fly-paper, catching and hanging to any 
shred of information that falls on them and 
being guided by emotions instead of by 
reason. Our pet little financial writers 
have educated us to think of the cold, 
merciless, logical, astute business men, 
daring and courageous, adamant in the face 
of panicky market conditions, using nothing 
but that marvelous analytical power to aid 
them in deciding their movements in the 
market. 

That sort of talk gives the pip to any 
one who knows. Eliminating perhaps 
twenty—probably that is too many—from 
the men who do asians in stocks, or buy 
and sell them as speculators, which em- 
braces the larger portion of those who deal 
in stocks at all—eliminating these, the 
whole kit and caboodle of the rest of them 
can be thrown into a nervous chill by a tip 
or a rumor on a postal-card you have 
written to yourself. 

The schemes are as various as the men 
who do the scheming. A few years ago a 
man who was known to be a protégé of 
one of the big men in the street received a 
letter that read somewhat like this: 


Dear Charles: 

As you know, I have been wanting 
to do something for you for a long 
time. Now my time has come. I 
know there will be a pronounced up- 
ward movement in Airship ‘preferred 
within the next few days. Get your- 
self a thousand shares of this stock 
and you will make yourself some 
money. 

I am glad to do this for you, but I 
want to caution you that it is abso- 
lutely necessary for you to keep this 
to yourself. Do not, in any circum- 
stances, show this letter to any person 
whatsoever. This is strictly confiden- 
tial. I rely on you to keep the news 
inviolate. You will understand my 
reasons and I put full trust in you. 
However, the news is authentic. 
There is no chance to lose. So buy 
some, but keep it to yourself. 


That big man in the street wrote that 
letter with his own hand. He scrawled a 
big “‘Confidential’’ across the top of the 
sheet. It looked like the straightest kind 
of a straight tip. He was a wise old owl. 
He had had experience with human 
nature. He knew the man to whom he 
wrote that letter could no more help show- 
ing it to a few of his cronies than he could 
help breathing, always with strict injunc- 
tions to secrecy, of course. Also, he wrote 
a dozen similar letters to a dozen other 
people, and each letter-getter showed his 
to his friends. The result? Why, the re- 
sult was that they all rushed in to buy the 
stock, that the wily letter-writer unloaded 
on the rise a lot of dead stuff he had been 
carrying, and that after the little buying 
flurry the stock dropped like a piece of lead 
But it was a tip, 
a straight tip, and it worked. 

Every rumor is started with an ulterior 
purpose. Somebody has something he 
wants to boost or depress. That is all 
there is to the rumor business. Always 
the rumor comes from the recognized 
rumor-foundries that have been turning 
out the same brand of stuff for years. 
There is the Washington rumor, the local 
rumor, the foreign rumor, based on any- 
thing that has any bearing on the physical 
value of the properties rumored about, on 
anything that may happen to accelerate or 
retard, on the health of any potent man 
in the street, or on any other subject what- 
ever that may have a remote bearing. 

The curious thing about the whole 
system is that the biters allow themselves 
to be bitten every time some other biter 
gets his fangs sharpened. They gulp 
down eagerly the medicine they mix them- 
selves for other gulpers. Other people bite 
at their rumors and they bite at other 
people’s rumors, and it all works around in 
a circle. 

One does not want to think that a 
whole species of his fellow-countrymen 
are chumps. But what can one do? 


First Impressions 


of your office count. Fine office furniture indicates pr 
perity and a prosperous appearance attracts business. 
poor equipment may be costing you thousands of dolla 


Derby Office Furniture 


with its quiet elegance, harmonious designs and supe 
finish, will give your office that well-groomed look w 

makes for success. It will inspire respect and confide 
and prove a business-getter. 


The Derby Sanitary Desk 


marks a distinct advance in desk construction and is an aristocrat | 
in appearance. Being raised from the floor, no dust or germ-lader 
rubbish can collect underneath, insuring cleanliness. Card ind 
vertical letter file and document compartment are up-to-date utili 
in our desks that appeal to the progressive business man. 

Our line of Desks, Tables, Chairs, etc., in various woods, will 


suit every purse and preference. Our specialty, fine mahogany. 
Derby furniture is guaranteed not to shrink, warp, crack or split. 


Agencies in principal cities. Catalog 2903 and name of nearest dealer on requ 


Don’t confuse it with any ordinary cotton mattres 
The word cotton is the only thing they have in common. 


Test it Free for 60 Nights “3 


is the offer that we make on eve 
Stearns & Foster mattress. Everydeale y 
is authorized to return your mon 
without question if you are willing | 
part with it after a test of 60 nig 
Write to us if you have any troubk 


Of Purest, Springy Cotton Felt 


Our cotton felt has the springiness that 
makesa mattresscomfortable. Alsothe 
cleanliness that makes a mattress safe. 
Stearns & Foster mattresses are made of 
pure, fresh, new cotton crossed and re- 
crossed by our wonderful web process 
intoclean,buoyant,elasticsheets,fortyto finding a Stearns & Foster dealer < 
a layer and nine layerstoevery mattress. we will see that you are suppli 


CAUTION: The name ‘‘Stearns & Foster’’ is our stamp of quality and 


your protection. Look for that name and don’t buy unless you see it. 


SEND FOR BOOK OF BEDROOM FURNISHINGS — 


FREE It not only tells all about mattresses— how to choose them, how to use them and 
to care for them, but more than half of it is given to hints and suggestions as to 
furnishing of modern bedrooms —all that is best in hangings, wall coverings, furniture, linen 
discussed fully by Isabel Gordon Curtis, the noted authority. Illustrated with photographs of act 
bedrooms as tasteful as they are inexpensive. Your iameona postal brings it with our compliment 


Four Grades of Superiority 
Anchor Grade—Soft and springy, better than most Lenox Grade—A little better, a little more 
$15.00 mattresses. : g 2 $10.50 fortable, a little more durable than either 
Windsor Grade—A mattress that we guarantee is others : : : : : 
better than any other advertised makes at any Style ““A’?—A mattress de luxe, superior to 
price : : i 5 : $13.50 mattress of any material at any price . 
Each one better than any mattress, at anywhere near the same price. 
Style “A” superior to any mattress, of any material at any price, 


- STEARNS & FOSTER CO., Dept. P, Cincinnati, Ohi 
Note the opening in the end of our mattress. It proves the contents. 
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FLAT CLASP 


GARTER 


Ka 


sis the only garter that does not press on 
leg at any point. It has the smallest but 
wngest metal parts ever put ona garter; the 
jothest, flattest clasp; a grip that tightens 
1every movement; aclinging,stretchy sz/k 
“elastic as the skin itself—that never 
fesor binds. It keeps the Jeg comfortable, 
sock smooth, the temper even. 25 cents 
your dealers, or we mail a pair on 


eipt of price. 


?IONEER SUSPENDERS 


‘supreme in fit, service and beauty. 50 
ts at your dealers, or prepaid from factory. 


NEER SUSPENDER CO.., 718 Market St., Philadelphia 
| Makers of PPONEER BELTS 


Every Prospective Mother 

jomething new—only scientific garment of 
' kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
/t and ease with ‘‘fine form’’ and elegant ap- 
irance in the home, on the street, and in society. 
| = drapes evenly in front and back—no 


kiness—no draw-strings — no lacing —no ripping 
f 


basting — Can be worn the year round. 
Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
buy the material and have them made at home. 

Send for our Pine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Porm 
’ Maternity Skirt’’—It’s FREE to every woman 
ting for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
ts, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
|ans, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
)\€n you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
‘plied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
setion of material and style, and we will make the gar- 

ittoyourorder. When you get it, wearit ten days, 
A if you don’t find it exactly as represented, 
|d it back and we will cheerfully refund every 
}t paid. Other Skirts—If not in need of a 
| ternity skirt, remember our famous B& W dress 
)twalking skirts will positively please you— 
he guarantee.— Illustrated book free. Which 
‘k shall we send? Write to-day to 
| syer & Williams Co. ,Dept.28, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Our Improved Method of 


NISHING FLOORS 


old or new, for rugs or otherwise, with 


GRIPPIN’S 


Floor Crack Filler 
and Finishes 


\\) Sanitary, inexpensive 
; and simple to apply. 

SAMPLE showing how 
(while they last), and de- 


scriptive matter FREE. 


Write now. 


GRIPPIN MFG. CO. 
Dept.4 Newark, N.Y. 


BIRDS, BEST EGGS, 
LOWEST PRICES — 


All leading varieties pure-bred Chick- 
ens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. Largest 
Poultry Farmin the world. fowls Northern- 
raised, healthy and vigorous. Fowls, Eggs 
and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for 
our big 132-page book, ‘Poultry For Profit,” 
full of pictures. It tells you how to raise 
poultry and run Incubators successfully. Send 
v4 10 cents for the book, to cover postage. 

LER COMPANY, Box 12, FREEPORT, ILL. 


= Does Your’ Granite Dish: 
—<e Hot Water Bag Ueak??. 


BEST 


4 PATENT PATCH 


They mend all leaks in all utensils —tin, 
brass, copper, graniteware, hot water bags, 
etc. No solder, cement or rivet. Any one can 
use them; fit any surfaee; two million in use. 
nd for sample package 10c. Complete package 
assorted sizes, 25c postpaid. Agents wanted. 


llette Mfg. Co., Box 319,Amsterdam, N.Y. 


For long stories . . ~ $9,000.00 
For short stories . . - 4,500.00 
Anecdotes, poems, etc. . 1,500.00 
Competition open to 

all for a total of . $15,000.00 
ne counts. Write for full particulars to 


W’S HOME JOURNAL, Springfield, Mass. 


Prizes 
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Roosevelt as 
Cartoon Material 


(Concluded from Page 25) 


and very frequently all at one luncheon. 
With no false ideas about exclusiveness, he 
found time to talk with anybody who rep- 
resented a new phase of life, and, in conse- 
quence of this wide familiarity with people 
and conditions, he has known how to reach 
the ear and favor of the country. In this 
respect he has had a great advantage over 
those statesmen who travel in a small circle 
of society, sit in a club, and try to imagine 
what is good for the people at large. 

The year 1904 was a year of boundless 
possibilities, and the cartoons of that 
period record that Mr. Roosevelt embraced 
every one of them. The Presidential cam- 
paign, the St. Louis fair, and the Japanese- 
Russian war all provided settings in which 
our tireless Executive shone in original or 
reflected glory. Immediately after his 
election we find his annual message full of 
tariff revision, and a little bit later his 
struggles with a do-nothing Congress oc- 
cupy the public attention. 

These early days of 1905 were busy ones, 
both for the President and the cartoonist. 
In a single day when he was feeling particu- 
larly fit, the President straightened out the 
San Domingo difficulty, jumped on to 
Castro, sent a hot message to the Senate, 
dashed off an essay on the Race Question, 
handed the Standard Oil Company a hard 
jolt, made plans for a hunting trip, super- 
intended the preparations for inauguration, 
and then attended a banquet in New York. 

The next day he welcomed some of his 
old friends who had come to see him in- 
augurated—his boxing instructor, his fenc- 
ing instructor, some authors, rough riders, 
hunters, New York policemen and cow- 
boys. After the inauguration he dashed 
away to attend a reunion of Rough Riders 
at San Antonio, and then spent a few weeks 
chasing grizzlies around the Rockies. With 
these valorous achievements as a sort of 
warming-up exercise he returned to Wash- 
ington, leaped into the affairs of Japan and 
Russia at the psychological moment, and 
brought about a termination of the bloody 
war in Manchuria; after which he ran 
down to Panama and got material for a 
travelogue, which later was accepted and 
printed by the Congressional Record. 

The years of 1906, 1907 and 1908 are a 
bewildering succession of dramatic moves 
by the President. 

Added to his wonderful energy in creat- 
ing topics for discussion, there arose other 
conditions which equally provoked the car- 
toonist to activity. The country began to 
talk about a third term, or, if not a third 
term, some occupation for him to follow 
after leaving the White House. They ap- 
pointed him Prexy of Harvard, a member 
of The Hague Tribunal, a Senator from 
New York, and many other things. He, 
not to be outdone, first got the Jamestown 
Exposition started, and then began the 
merciless war on stock juggling and manip- 
ulation that culminated in the panic of 
1907. A bear hunt in Louisiana, a water- 
way convention on the Mississippi, a fierce 
controversy with the Nature fakers, the 
dispatch of the battleship fleet, the elimi- 
nation of ‘‘In God We Trust” from our 
gold coins, the installation of doctors in 
command of our hospital ships, a fierce war 
with a do-nothing Congress, a conserva- 
tion conference, an African lion hunt, a 
row in the Navy, a denunciation of libelous 
newspapers, and the election of Mr. Taft 
constitute only a few of the achievements 
that have made great ammunition for car- 
toonists. A complete list would be too 
long, but those that are given will convince 
any one that Mr. Roosevelt has been a 
cornucopia of suggestions for the cartoon- 
ists and newspaper makers. It will be 
much harder work thinking up ideas now 
that he has retired from the fierce limelight 
of Washington. 


Out of Sorts 


E WERE moving a four-thousand- 
pound safe from one office to another. 
George, the negro janitor, with a four-by- 
four pine stick, was pinching the safe along. 
The boss man said: ‘‘ George, why don’t 
you pick that safe up and carry it, instead 
of monkeying with that scantling?”’ 
George replied: ‘‘Boss, I hain’t feelin’ 
very pickish dis mawning, suh; I’se feelin’ 
a leetle duplicate.” 


POST 


Copyright 1909 


Society Brand Clothes 


are principally intended for young men; their style is to-day recognized as 
standard. Simple and yet refined lines are their characteristics; the prevail- 
ing fashion for men’s dress. Permanent crease (patented) in all trousers. 


Designed and made in Chicago by Alfred Decker & Cohn. 
Distributed through the better clothiers. Portfolio ““B” free upon request. 
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"THEY FIT ROYALLY" 


Shirts;#190 andup Shirts, 50%and 75¢ 


lee: LESS your shirt fits, the best material 
and most skilful workmanship count for 
nothing. The style and general correctness 
of a shirt depend wholly upon its fit. 


“ EMPEROR”’ or ‘‘ PRINCELY ”’ Shirts apply to 
ready-to-wear garments the self-same careful and 
accurate methods of the. ‘‘custom”’ shop. 

They are cut full and roomy; they set right; fit right; wear right; 
wash right. Every shirt is tried on a living model to insure ease, 
grace and poise. That’s why “ they fit royally.” 

Your dealer sells them. More than 900 modish and exclusive pat- 
terns to choose from. Insist on getting “EMPEROR” or 
“PRINCELY ” Shirts, and be sure to look for either of the labels 
shown above. Beautiful Style-Panorama “ N ” in colors sent free. 
Write for it. 


PHILLIPS-JONES COMPANY, 502-504 Broadway, New York 
Also Makers of “Jack-Rabbit’’ Work Shirts 
Largest Shirt Manufacturers in the United States. Established 1862. 
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i, HAT’S still another 
My advantage of owning 
iy a Conklin Pen—there’s 
im nothing to take apart— 
lm no parts to lose—no 
Mh, joints to leak—no inky 
i fingers or soiled clothing. 


7 CONKLIN’S 


mA Self-Filling 
‘i’ Fountain Pen 


can be filled instantly, any- 
where, by dipping it in the 
Mh nearest inkwell and pressing 
mn the Crescent-Filler, Writes 
it the instant pen meets paper, 
hy smoothly and steadily to 
hy the last dot. 

My Finest 14-k gold pens, 

Ny madein all points. Nibs 
th for manifolding. Sold 

i] by dealersevery where. 

\ Prices $3.00, $4.00, 

i $5.00 to $15.00. 

\ Write for catalogue, 
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Zu neon 


The Conklin Pen Mfg. Co., 


i 195 Manhattan Bldg. a 
oledo, lo 


Dr. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Cleanses, beautifies and 
preserves the teeth and 
purifies the breath. 


Used by people of 
refinement for almost 


Half a Century. 


Prepared by 


bY, Gyo, DDS. 


COLLEGE=SCHOOL™ 
SOCIETY--:-LODGE. 


Made to order in any style or material. 
Read this offer: Either of the two styles here illustrated, enam- 
eled in one or two colors, and showing any letters or numerals, 
but not more than shown in illustration (order by number), 

Silver Plate, $1.00 doz., sample, 10c. 

Sterling Silver, $2.50 doz., sample, 25c, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make the highest grade 
g solid goldand silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Rings, Fobs, etc., at 
moderate prices. Special designs and estimates free. Catalog 
| Free, showing hundreds of new styles in gold and silver, 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., 143 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


JENT YOUR IDEAS 


$8,500 for one invention. Book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and 
“What to Invent” sent free. Send rough 
sketch for free report as to patentability. 
Patents advertised for sale at our expense 
in fourteen Manufacturers’ Journals. 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 


HANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys, 
Est.l6years. 902 F, 8t.,Washington, D.C. 


Factory to you. 
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THE BEARSLAYER 


(Continued from Page 15) 


amongst the soldiers. Nobody paid me no 
mind, an’ I was fixin’ to sneak across the 
stage-plank when Mr. Tom said, ‘Father, 
look yonder.’ 

“What is it, Tom?’ 

“‘Cunnel Hinds looked up an’ saw me, 
an’ busted out in a big laugh. ‘Well, 
Tom, it do look like we got to take that boy 
everywhere we go. ’Tain’t no use trying 
to leave him—he jes’ ain’t a-goin’ to stay 
behind.’ 

“Of co’se, I knew ’twas all right after 
Cunnel Hinds done broke out an’ laughed, 
so I went to waitin’ on ’em same I always 
done. That was how I happened to go 
with the army in the Confederate War. 

“When the soldiers got unloaded they 
went out to Camp Boone, Tennessee. Mr. 
Tom Hinds was first lieutenant of Burns’ 
Artillery, and Cunnel Howell Hinds was 
lieutenant of Cap’n Put Darden’s company. 
The ole gentleman afterward got promoted 
to be a cunnel. 

“They drilled a heap at Camp Boone, 
and officers was sent there to teach ’em 
how. It didn’t take those young men long 
to get to be tol’able good drill hands. 

“One night about ten o’clock we had 
double-quick orders to go to Mulvihill, 
Kentucky, close to Elizabethtown. We 
traveled all that night, and at nearly day- 
light we took the train and got as far as 
Bowling Green. 

‘I never will forget seeing a lieutenant 
climb up on the top of the depot an’ pull 
down the Union flag—it was about noon- 
time. All the young soldiers cheered and 
cheered, but I saw two or three old soldiers 
that looked mighty curious about it. 

““We sho’ was in a hurry; I heerd ’em 
say we was tryin’ to beat Gen’] Rousseau— 
he was the Federal general of the Yankee 
army —we was tryin’ to beat him to Mulvi- 
hill. But we hadn’t got more’n a piece of 
the way from Bowling Green befo’ our 
train got wrecked. The track was tore up 
mighty bad by some of the Union people, 
and by that kind o’ trick the Yankees beat 
us to Mulvihill. So we camped at Bowling 
Green River Bridge—and stayed there 
quite a while. The Yankees advanced 
down and the first fight we had was on the 
big hill to the right of the bridge at Green 
River. 

“After that was all over the Yankees 
fell back to Mulvihill, and we moved down 
to Bowling Green and went into winter 
quarters. 

“When the fight broke out that time 
they all went away and left me in camp by 
myself—and I was a mighty little darky. 
Somebody had left a musket an’ a sack full 
of cartridges.” So I jes’ buckled on the 
cartridge belt, an’ follered along ’til I got 
to where the shootin’ was goin’ on. All 
the men was a-pluggin’ away, so I got ina 
place where I could see real good, an’ com- 
menced a-shootin’, too. 

“°Twarn’t long until I heerd some one 
bust out in a big laugh behine me, and 
there was Mr. Tom Hinds a-settin’ up 
mighty straight on his hoss. 

““Look here, boy, ain’t you scared 
you'll git kilt?’ Mr. Tom said, an’ he 
pot so peculiar I couldn’t help but 
augh. 

“““Dunno, sir; ain’t my chances mighty 
nigh as good as yours?’ 

“He jes’ laughed an’ laughed, then rode 
off a-hollerin’ at some men. Co’se he was 
my master, an’ if he didn’t say nothin’ it 
warn’t nobody else’s business, so I kept on 
a-shootin’. When everybody said the 
fightin’ was done over with I come on back 
to camp with the rest of ’em, and the men 
all laughed at me and my big musket. 

‘“““Where you reckon that big gun is 
a-goin’ wid that little bit o’ nigger?’ one of 
’em said. 

““You let that nigger alone,’ another 
one assured ’im, right brief. ‘That nigger’s 
a soldier.’ I sholy did feel proud when he 
said that. Then we fell back to our winter 
quarters in Bowling Green. That was the 
winter of the terrible snowstorm. 

“While we was at Bowling Green I 
joined the cavalry company. They en- 
rolled me jes’ like they did the white men. 
Gen’! Forrest wanted me, and Cap’n Perry 
Evans from Texas, Company E, he wanted 
me. Both of ’em went to Cunnel Howell 
Hinds, and he said, ‘All right; I tried to 
leave that boy at home, but he wouldn’t 
stay.’ The Cunnel give me one of his 
thoroughbreds to ride and I went in for a 
soldier. I went with the Texas soldiers, 
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| Backed hy a 


Surety Bond 


Hereafter every roll of Congo 
Roofing which we sell will be found 
| to contain a Bond of the National 
Surety Co., guaranteeing the dura- 
bility of Congo Roofing. 

| 


Our 3-ply grade is guaran- 
teed for ten years and provides 
that if the roofing fails to give 
satisfactory service during that 
period, you are entitled to a com- 
plete new roof free of charge. 


il We cannot dodge this guarantee. 


i) The Surety Company's capital backs it up to the 
| letter. It gives you absolute protection. 


You don’t need to know what Congo is made of 
or what it looks like; you know that it is going to 


last you ten years at least, and that is the kind of 
i service you want. 


Let us have your name and address and we 3 


i) ~=will be glad to send you a copy of the guarantee, together y 
samples of Congo and booklet telling all about it. 


United Roofing and M’f’g. Co. 


Successors to Buchanan Foster Co. 


San Francisco 
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ndard 
Baths and 


Lavatories 
because of their lasting ser ice, “mir 


(Trade 


splendid sanitary fixtu : 

ment in your bathroom equipment is yot 
- OUR NEW BOOK, “MODERN BATHRO 

_» is beautifully illustrated. It shows you the way to most eco 


bathroom, and how it may be made as permanently sanitary 
i . It gives practical demonstration» 


Address Standard Sanitary T1)fq.Co., Dept. B, - Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S. 
Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Standard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 


St. Louis: 100-102 North Fourth Street . Philadelphia: 1128 Walnut Street oe 
i cekealle: 325-329 West Main Strest ae pone New Orleans! Cor. Baronne and St. Joseph Sts. 
London, Eng.: 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. enn. “AVE. Cleveland: 648-652 Huron Road, 5. E. : 


for 6 months 


You get all the wear without 
extra cost. Don’t pay more 
money for no better stockings. 


Manheim Mendless Hose 


will outlast their guarantee. If a 
pair needs mending inside 
of six months, we’ll give you 
"anew pair free. Manheim 
Mendless Hose are doubly 
re-inforced where the wear 
comes. They are made to 
stand hard knocks. 


Men’s Socks. Sizes 914 to 11%, 
in black, light and dark tan, 
navy blue and gray. Sold only 
6 pairs (one size) in a box, with 
uarantee, bie 
omen’s Stockings. Sizes 8 
to 10%, in black, and light and 
dark tan. Sold only 6 pairs 
(one size) in a box, with 
guarantee, for $1.50, 
Ifyourdealerhasn't Manheim Mend- 
less Hose don’t accept a substitute. 
Send us $1 for men’s, or $1.50 for 
women's, state size (or size of 
2 i} shoe) and color—assorted colors 


if desired — and we will send 
ray you 6 pairs prepaid. 


Manheim Hosiery Mills 
46 E. Granby St. 
Manheim, Pa. 
Attractive 
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$] 2 Saved 


i 
‘Reference: 


Keystone 
National Bank, 
Manheim, Pa. 


terms to deal- 
ers in territory 
where weare 

not already 
represented. 
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1 You Can Now Buy 


Indianapolis G & J Tires 

at $8.00 per Pair 
Indianapolis G &J Bicycletires 
are known to be the best tires 
made. They wear the longest, 
ride the easiest and are less li- 
abletopuncture. Asnocement 
isrequiredtostickthemonthe § 
rim, any repair can easily and 
quickly bemadewithouttools. 
For sale by all local dealers. 


4 Write for Free Catalog ““B”’ 


G&JTire Co. | 


\\ Indianapolis, Ind. 


jar dealer will not supply you 


ind Us 40 cts. i 


\this new size, 1% oz. can of {ii 
‘man Mixture —the best tobacco 
“eversmoked. Absolutely pure 
ural flavor. Carefully blende 
jaand, one pound at a time. 


SMOKING TOBACCO 
Without a bite or a regret 
‘sed and recommended by discriminating smokers for 25 
5. Contains no artificial flavor or glycerine. Most tobaccos 
Send us today 40 cts. for above can. 
M.,40c ; 34 oz.,75c; 1% lb., $1.65; 11b., $3.30 prepaid 
At most first-class tobacco stores 

FREE ! Interesting booklet ‘‘ How to 

* e Smoke a Pipe.” Ask for it. 


IFFMAN COMPANY, Mfrs.,181 Madison St.,Chicago 


iro I 


One burner will give as much light as ten 
ordinary oil lamps; six 16 candle power 
electric bulbs —six 16 candle power gas 
: jets or 5 acetylene gas jets. Costs 2 cts. 
# per week. Produces a pure, white, 
steady, safe light. Over 200 styles. 
Every lamp warranted. Agents 
wanted. Write for catalog. 


, THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E. 5th St., Canton, Ohio 


ad Us a Postal for a Pric 


rname and address ona postal 
arices on all sizes of celebrated 


3rooders— guaranteed to | 
ghestpercentageofeggs. Lib- | 
2¢ Trial Plan. Best Incubator ] 
ition on the market. Postal 
all printed matter and prices Buffalo, Kansas # 
% Address City or Racine. 


ie Hatcher Company, Box 98, Racine, Wis. 


I ship quick 
from St. Paul, 
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Gen’l Ross’ Brigade, Cunnel Dudley 
Jones’ regiment. Cap’n Perry Evans was 
my cap’n, Company E. I was the only 
colored man in the whole entire regiment 
that was a sho’-nuff soldier. All my white 
friends was good tome. I wasa boy, but I 
was a fine shot and a fine rider. The com- 
pany used to practice a heap shootin’ and 
ridin’. We used to gallop around and belt 
a tree—that is, galloping the horses around 
in a circle, shootin’ six-shooters into a tree 
and beltin’ it, same as you would belt it 
with an axe. Those men could gallop 
around a tree fast as the horses could go, 
and shoot so many bullets into a tree that 
they would kill it. That was our practice. 

“When we left Bowling Green we fought 
out of Kentucky all the way from there 
into Tennessee, out of Tennessee into 
Alabama, and out of Alabama back into 
Mississippi. 

“At the battle of Shiloh I was on the 
battlefield with Gen’l Albert Sydney 
Johnston. He was shot in the thigh and 
bled to death. We run smack over the 
Yankees and drove ’em into the river, took 
their encampment and captured every- 
thing. But after Gen’l Beauregard was 
put in command he laid over Sunday to 
fight Monday. Monday they had, I 
think, thirty thousand reénforeements on 
us, and tore the army all to pieces. We 
fell back from Shiloh to Corinth, and after- 
ward we was detailed in the Mississippi 
River Scouts. I came down here with 
Cap’n Perry Evans. Of co’se I knew every 
pig path in this country, all up and down 
this Mississippi River. 

“Tt was long ’bout that time we was 
skirmishin’ and scoutin’ around in Issa- 
quena County, and some way or other 
those negro soldiers got between me and 
Mr. Howell Hinds. Befo’ we knowed it 
real good they had done cut him off from 
gittin’ back to usatall. SoonasI saw that 
I jes’ gits up and yells for volunteers to go 
and git Mr. Howell. They was all white 
men, but they went with me, all right. We 
went and got Mr. Howell, we did that. I 
reckon them niggers thought I was one 0’ 
them, ’cause it did look curious none of ’em 
didn’t shoot us. They must’a’ passed the 
word down the line not to shoot. 

“But we never did have no sort 0’ 
chance up here. The woods was full of 
Yankees, and they was traveling back and 
forth along the river like a string of ants. 

“‘ After the surrender—the fall of Vicks- 
burg—we all went down there and got 
paroled. I sho’ was frazzled out with 
fighting, so I come back to the woods and 
went to hunting bears. 

‘After the war there was a whole lot of 

carpet-baggers come down here and I had 
a heap of trouble with ‘em. They all 
hated me, because I had been a soldier—I 
reckon I was the only colored man down 
here that had been a soldier in the Confed- 
erate war. I never would have anything 
to do with the carpet-baggers. They came 
down here and misled the colored people 
and sold ’em out, then ran off and went to 
the Northern countries. These men told 
the colored men everything on earth that 
was wrong. They jes’ nacherly had to run 
away. 
“The whole battle and fight in 1875 was 
against the white people. And when we 
was having so much trouble in this country 
with the Republicans and colored people, 
these carpet-baggers tried to bribe me to 
turn and go with them. They offered me 
three thousand dollars to go with them and 
I wouldn’t take it. The party offered me 
that. They wanted me to go with them 
and canvass, and go all around the country 
helping them to get up riots and one thing 
and another. They had a red wagon with 
guns in it. But I didn’t accept it. I went 
with the Southern people to all the voting 
places. I had this same rifle with me then 
that I am shooting now. 

‘‘That’s how come they tried to hang me 
after the war—because I was a soldier. 
They had me in the military court at 
Vicksburg; but Cunnel Percy and Cunnel 
Tom Marshall and all my white friends 
stuck to me and got me out. The whole 
lawsuit came up about a Yankee captain 
controlling a lot of colored soldiers over the 
levee yonder, in the cottonwood bushes. 
His name was Cap’n King. He put people 


out on all these plantations in companies, 


and they had to make crops. He had the 
bossing of them and the planters could not 
get labor. Cap’n King had men all over 
the country on different plantations. He 
put about twenty of them on this planta- 
tion of Mr. Howell Hinds. Cap’n King 
and the old Cunnel had some trouble about 


Get an 
Irrigated 
Farm 


An irrigated farm is the ideal one. No crop fail- 
ure from insufficient rainfall, as you control the moisture 
and supply. Irrigated land produces three to five times 
what unirrigated land will. You don’t require as much 
land—which means less work and more profit. Inves- 
tigate now. Write for free booklet. 


The United States Reclamation Service has in process 
of construction several projects involving an expendi- 
ture of nearly $20,000,000. All have reached a stage 
where water will be available this year, and the hun- 
dreds of new homes show that settlers are preparing 
to use the lands. The following projects are reached 
by the Great Northern Railway. 


SUN RIVER PROJECT 


The Sun River Project is located a few miles west of Great Falls, 
Montana. The total acreage to be watered is 276,000. This is all free 
government land, the homesteader having to repay the government only 
for the cost of constructing the works, which is divided into ten annual 
payments without interest. Fort Shaw, the first unit of the Sun River 
Project, is now open to entry. It contains 204 farms, ranging from 4o 
to 160 acres. Send for Sun River booklet, mazled free. 


LOWER YELLOWSTONE 
PROJECT 


This will water 66,000 acres of very productive land lying along the 
Yellowstone Riverin Eastern Montana. This land has been producing 
good crops for years, but irrigation will double the yield. Fully described 
in our booklet, “Lower Yellowstone Irrigation Project,’ mailed free. 


WILLISTON AND BUFORD- 
TRENTON PROJECTS 


Located in Western North Dakota. The water is pumped from 
the Missouri River into huge settling basins and then led off into the 
canals and laterals. Considerable land is for sale, as the owners have 
tosell down their holdings to 160 acres, the maximum amount permissible 
for one man to hold under the Reclamation Law. Splendid opportuni- 
ties exist to get a valuable farm at reasonable cost now. Sooklet Free. 


OKANOGAN PROJECT 


About 7,000 acres of 


Located in Okanogan County, Washington. 
very fertile land is to be brought under the ditch in a short time. The 
soil is volcanic ash, the same kind that produces such wonderful yields 
in the Wenatchee Valley and other famous Washington fruit districts. 
An ideal section for the man who wants to own a ten or twenty acre 


Forty acres is the maximum amount of land for which 
Fully described in our Washington Bulletin. 


fruit farm. 
water will be furnished. 


OTHER PROJECTS 


In addition to the above, there are a number of projects promoted 
by private capital and enterprise. Most of these are in the rich fruit- 
raising districts of Washington. The Wenatchee Valley, Kettle Falls 
Country, Spokane County and other irrigation centers are /idly 
described in our Washington Bulletin. Sent free on request. 


LOW RATES WEST 


Daily during March and April, only $25 from St. Paul 
and Minneapolis to many points in Montana, Washington 
and the Northwest. $33 from Chicago, proportion- 
ate fares from other points. Write today for 
booklet which interests you, and full infor- RS) 
mation regarding fares and train service. y 


MAX BASS 
General Immigration Agent 
220 South Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, Seattle, June 1- 
Oct. 16, 1909. 

Rose Festival, Portland, Ore., June 7-12, 1909. 

National Irrigation Congress, Spokane, 
Wash., Aug. 9-14, 1909. 


The sureand easy way 
of growing out-door roses 
is all clearly explained in 
our new manual 


“How to Grow Roses” 


This is not a catalogue, 
but a manual, in which will be found an 
answer to every important question that 
can be asked by the amateur rose-grower. 
Profusely and beautifully illustrated. 

And the right roses for your locality will be 
found among the list of ‘101 Best Roses that thrive 
best and bloom best in America.’”’ Among them 
are roses sure to bloom profusely in your garden. 


G e Send us 10 cents and we 
Special Offer: 34° Moi aie evar cable 
“How to Grow Roses,” and in addition send you 
Free of charge at the proper planting time a 25 cent 
Guaranteed to Bloom Rose, selected especially for 


your locality. -_- y 
Our catalogue ‘ the We [A yards! tenes GF 
Best Roses in Amer- pS ae 

ica” is free. Write PPX GG74Y-cve.Pa, 


Sor a copy today. Remember the Star. Box 90C 
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I Mi! Gloxinia Begonia f Ite 
$2.25 


$2.25 FLOWERS 528 


We send you this grand collection of SEEDS and BULBS for 
less than the cost of packing and postage, that all may have 
an opportunity to plant our SUPE RIOR STOCK and become 
one of our yearly customers. 
20 Pkts. 4 pkts. Pansy; Red, White, Blue, Striped. 
Seeds 2 pkts. Carnations; Variegated, White, Purple. 
2 pkts. Sweet Peas 1 pkt. Poppy, Mixed 
2pkts. Salvia; Red, White,Blue 1 pkt. Alyssum, Sweet 
1 pkt. Petunia, Fringed 1 pkt. Chrysanthemum, D'ble 
1 pkt. Giant Daisy 1pkt. Japanese Morning Glory 
1pkt. Mignonette, Giant Pyramid 1 pkt. Verbena, Sweet Scented 
1 pkt. Aster, Queen of Market 1pkt. Portulaca, Choice Colors 
20 Bulbs 1 Begonia, 1 Gloxinia, 1 Hardy Lily, 1 Mont- 
bretia, 1 Spotted Calla, 2 Gladiolus, 2 Hardy 
Climbers, 1 Tuberose, 10 other Choice Bulbs. 
The above 20 PKTS. of SEEDS, 20 BULBS, our new color 
plated catalogue and a FREE RETURN CHECK giving you 
your money back will be sent you by return mail for 25c. 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Box 129, Floral Park, N.Y. 


i 


There is 
scarcely any limit to the 
possible improvement in seeds, 
but it takes time and money. We have 
been improving flower and vegetable 
seeds for over 50 years. More than 2000 
people are working to make Ferry’s 
Seeds suit you. Buy the best-—Ferry’s. 
For sale every where. 
FERRY’S 1909 SEED ANNUAL 
FREE ON REQUEST. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


FROM GROWER TO PLANTER 
New and Noteworthy 


aD 


TREES 


Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, 
Fruits, Hardy Plants 


Best stock at reasonable prices. No agents. 
Commissions saved. Collections unequalled. 
Beautiful, Mlustrated, Descriptive 100 page 
Catalogue and Guide— mailed free upon request. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY 


Mount Hope Nurseries 
Established 1840 BoxV Rochester, N.Y. 


Of All the BOOKS That Tell of 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


at half the usual prices, my new 16th Annual Cata- 
2 logue is most unique. Complete with all latest 
” and favorite varieties, hardy, northern grown SEEDS. 
sg Now ready; sent FREE. Also for 6c and the addresses 
=) of two flower-loving friends, I will send a packet of 


9. SANTA 7 

Burbank’s $4474 Poppies 

F Y one of his new, most wonderful productions; a fine new 
je strain of the popular Shirley. Unsurpassed in splendor of 
yy color variation; petals beautifully crimped. Or 2 packets 
for 10 cents, 4 for 15 cents; and a copy of FLORAL CULTURE. 
5 Send TODAY. Address Table 59. 

Miss C. H. Lippincott, The Pioneer Seedswoman of America 
602-604 10th Street, S. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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their business and had a fight. Cap’n King 
was a young man and Cunnel Hinds was 
about sixty years old; but he was tough, 
and mighty hard to whip. He never car- 
ried a pistol, only during the war. Cunnel 
Hinds was wrangling, and Cap’n King 
tripped him and threw him down. Old 
man Rich Collier, a cousin of mine, sepa- 
rated them. Cap’n King pulled out a knife 
on the old Cunnel, but finally they got 
separated. 

“This fight happened in the negro quar- 
ters, bout three or four hundred yards 
from the big house. I was in the woods 
huntin’ and didn’t know nothin’ about it 
until old man Rich Collier told me how 
twas. It sho’ did rile me up. I jes’ 
couldn’t help saying, ‘I’m mighty glad I 
warn’t here No, I ain’t; I wisht I 
was here.’ 

‘“"Twarn’t long after that ’til Cap’n 
King got killed alongside the road, down 
on the Ridge. These carpet-baggers 
cused me of killin’ ’im. They arrested me 
by the military laws, but they never could 
prove anything and they turned me loose. 
Five different times the provost marshals 
come and got me. It looked like every 
little while they would send another pro- 
vost marshal to investigate, and I would 
have to go up again. 

“The last one that came here, he asked 
me a few questions and then he said, 
‘You go ahead. That’sallright. If you 
did do it, you ought to have done it.’ 

“D’rectly after the war de ole Cunnel was 
takin’ his daughter to school in Kentucky 
an’ o’ co’se I went with ’em. We was 
goin’ out o’ Memphis, an’ the old Cunnel 
tuk me into de sleepin’ car to wait on ’im. 
Conductor come along an’ dragged me out 
same ef I was a dog—now, you know the 
Cunnel warn’t goin’ to stan’ nothin’ like 
that. He jes’ hauled off an’ knocked that 
conductor down flat. I had a pistol in my 

ocket, but didn’t nobody know I had it. 

hen the conductor got up he pulled a 
six-inch bowie knife on the Cunnel. It was 
kinder fashionable in those days to carry a 
bowie knife; everybody had ’em ’cept the 
Cunnel; he never did carry nothin’. 

““When the conductor pulled that bowie 
knife on the Cunnel I shot ’im—shot ’im 
through the hip. I didn’t want to kill ’im, 
but I warn’t goin’ to let him kill the 
Cunnel. Co’se I would ha’ kilt him, but I 
knew if I shot ’im it would keep him from 
stabbing the Cunnel. So I jes’ shot ’im in 
the hip where ’twouldn’t kill ’im. I wasa 
good big boy then, but I was erying like 
ababy. I didn’t know but what I would be 
killed the next minute, but I was sho’ goin’ 
to keep him from killing Cunnel Hinds. 

“Then they made a whole lot 0’ fuss over 
that, an’ talked about takin’ me to the cote 
house ag’in. The white folks got me out 
of that trouble, ’cause the Cunnel had a 
world o’ friends on that train. Gen’l 
Cheatham, he was there, and Doctor 
Newman, and they all took care o’ me. 

“T sho’ did have a tough time in them 
reconstruction days—had to look out for 
myself all the time, and didn’t sleep much. 

““There was a camp of colored soldiers 
at old Greenville, and when I’d ride my 
horse up there and hitch ’im, they’d be 
jumpin’ on ’im and galloping off jes’ to 
make me mad. You know how biggety a 
nigger is when he gits on a uniform. Well, 
I stood it as long as I could; then we had 
a rookus and I took a crack at some of ’em, 
but didn’t kill none. Dat brought on a 
whole lot more talk an’ ’sputin’ an’ jawin’ 
back an’ forth ’bout me shootin’ at the 
soldiers. They had a white cap’n, an’ me 
an’ Mr. Tom Hinds had to go over there to 
explain it to him. The cap’n acted mighty 
nice ’bout it—the soldiers didn’t have no 
right out o’ camp, nohow. He put ’em all 
in the guard-house right away. I told how 
they were treatin’ me an’ he went out and 
read out of a great big book to ’em. He 
had a whole lot to say. He told ’em they 
must remember that I had as much right to 
be in the Southern army as they had to be 
in the Republican army. He gave me a 
right to carry my pistol, an’ he told me if 
anybody bothered me, an’ I got the best of 
it, jes’ to light out and make it there to him. 
He’d see that I got a fair chance. He 
treated me mighty nice. I got out of that 
trouble an’ they let me alone. 

“It sho’ did seem like a pity for my ole 
master to git kilt right here in dis street, 
stabbed to death with a knife, and ’twarn’t 
none o’ his fight no way. He jes’ went in 
to separate ’em an’ cotch de lick.”’ 


Editor’s Note— This is the first of two articles 
in which the famous Mississippi bear-hunter tells 
his own story. 


Our product ts as near et 
Zoo per cent perfect as money and 
brains can make possible. a 

If you want the best in design, materials, workmanship, — 

and finish, it might be worth your while to retain a good 
mechanical engineer to carefully investigate the three or four 
really first quality cars manufactured in America, = 


The car you buy today should wear well and be a good | 
car after many seasons’ hard service. vs | 


But if you do not desire that information, then our newest catalog — 


THE F..B. STBARNSSCce: 


Member A. L. A. M. 
(Euclid Avenue) 


CLEVELAND 


Wrinkle Your Forehead 
Laugh Heartily 


SHUR-ON. 


Always stay in an optically cor- 
rect position as the lenses were 
prescribed to fit. Shur-Ons 
prevent unnecessary eyestrain 


and headaches. 


ARE ON TO STAY ON 


Women prefer them because Shur-Ons are 
inconspicuous. Men prefer them 
because Shur-Ons are com- 
fortable, convenient and good 
looking. 


Free 


for a postal 


Valuable Book, ‘‘Styles 
and Innovations in Eye- 
glasses,” which explains 
how the effect of the finest 
lenses may be ruined by ill- 
fitting frames and mountings. 


Send for it today. 


Every wearer of glasses should 
have a copy of this book. 


E. Kirstein Sons Co., Dept. B 


Established 1864 Rochester, N.Y. 


Remember the Name 


Shur-On. 


At the better opticians everywhere. 


E. Kirstein Sons Co. 


Est. 1864 Rochester, N.Y. 


Boddington’s Quality 
Gigantic Sweet Peas 


“Good from the Ground Up.” They are so good and 
so sure to please you that we will let you try them 
at our expense. Twelve separate half-ounce packets. 


Postpaid Only 25 Cents 


The Sweet Peas in this Collection are the finest named kinds, 
fl and range from purest white to shades of pink, lavender, blue, 
yellow and crimson. With each order 

on this offer we send a 


Rebate Check 
for a Quarter 


To apply on orders for $1.00 worth 
or more of seeds or bulbs from 
Boddington’s Garden Guide, 
aunique 144-page catalogue, hand- 
somely illustrated with engravings 
from life, beautiful color insert, art 
cover and concise cultural directions. 


Garden Guide Mailed 
Free to Applicants 


ARTHUR T. BODDINGTON 


Seedsman 
Dept. P, 342 W. 14th Street 
New York City 


System in Planting Grounds 


Means economy in the first cost of the material and a more 
satisfactory result in the end, as does system in business. 
System in planting doesn't signify formality—just selecting 
plants and arranging their location to give a definite result. 


Examples of Well Planted Places 


Are a distinguishing feature of our new book, ‘‘Flowering 
Trees and Shrubs,’’—the best material nature affords for dec- 
orating one’s home grounds. It describes the most desirable 
kinds and shows numerous instances of effective planting. 


We'll Gladly Send You This Book Free 


To help you plan your spring planting in a systematic way 
and to acquaint you with our complete stock of flowering 
trees, shrubs, and vines. 
You'll find the book well 
worth writing for and 
a trial order will make 
you a regular patron of 
Biltmore Nursery. 


BILTMORE NURSERY 
Box 437, Biltmore, N.C. 
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HELLER’S ROSES Make 


Garden Success Certain 


Because they have been properly grown. Before we entered 
the plant business, we tried out in our home gardens every 
kind of Rose plants—the little hothouse slips, the big Hol- 


land canes, and all the rest. This experience taught us why 
the average amateur grower had such poor success with 
Roses and led us to adopt methods of growing that have 
produced plants with which many thousahds of patrons 
have succeeded so well. 


American Beauty and Other 
Roses Growing Outdoors 


Are found in gardens throughout the United States from 
~ plants we supplied, all of which bloom freely in season. 
**The Garden of Delight’’ tells the story of our experience 
fully, contains letters from dozens of satisfied patrons about 
their success with Heller Roses, and also many pictures of 
typical Rose gardens. 


Send for a free copy, now. 


“<4 Beautiful Surroundings” 


Full of invaluable information, illus- 
trations of flowers and beautiful 
lawns. It shows how the modest as 
well as the most extensive grounds 
can easily be made charming and 
i attractive. There is nothing more 
pleasing and delightful to cultured 
taste than artistic and properly 
planted grounds. Write us today. 
Wagener Park Conservatories 
Box 412 Sidney, Ohio 
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Your Fruits, Crops, 


PRAY Poultry Houses, and do 
whitewash- Auto-Spray 


ing with The 

Factory price and guaranteed to satisfy. Fitted 
with Auto-Pop Nozzle does the work of three 
ordinary sprayers. 


Used by Experiment Stations fff \ 
and 300,000 others. We make many styles and / 
sizes. Spraying Guide Free. Write for book, { 
prices and Agency Offer. 


THE E. C. BROWN CO. 
22 Jay Street, Rochester,N. Y. 
BLIZZARD BELT 


SDE 


a, will grow in all parts of the country 
# we offer to send 6 Fine Spruces 
Y to ¥ it. tall FREE to property 
owners. Wholesale value and mail- 
‘ ing expense over 30 cents. To help, 
send 5 cents or not as you please. A postal 
will bring the trees and our catalog containing 
many colored photo plates of our choice Blizzard 
Belt Fruits. Write today. 


The Gardner Nursery Co., Box 21, Osage, la. 


To prove that our 
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ROBBIE’S 
RAKE-OFF 


(Continued from Page 17) 


But to skip all this—all these minor 
matters. In the twenty years of Robbie’s 
rise the road had thriven mightily, so that 
all its resources were taxed to maintain an 
adequate car SUPP Therefore, a new 
official was created. He had entire charge 
of all the road’s cars in all the district, 
and his name was Jones—Robinson §. 
Jones, the S. standing for Smith. One 
would have had difficulty in recognizing 
in the important Mr. Jones the erstwhile 
Robbie of the scale yard. But it was he, 
nevertheless. 

But with this change in Robbie, other 
changes had also arisen. One of them 
was the sudden coming into vogue of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; another, 
the growing ease of the Captain, now hale, 
hearty and well-to-do. He seemed to be 
no longer so keenly interested in his Green- 
Gale bonds, because he felt reasonably 
certain that if he went to the Interstate 
Commerce Commissioners they would 
listen kindly to his tale—as he had once 
remarked to Robbie. 

Furthermore, the Green-Gale Company 
had been reorganized again, this time with 
a million-dollar funded debt and two 
million dollars’ worth of stock. Subse- 
quently this was still further increased, 
so that there was more money to be made 
in running the company than in wrecking 
it. Indeed, its coal acreage had grown into 
the thousands, and in the great, consoli- 
dated Green-Gale Coal and Mining 
Company one would have found it difficult 
to recognize the Captain’s first one-horse 
hole in the ground. Altogether he owned 
a clear third of the stock, and was styled its 
president and general manager. Robinson 
S., however, who owned another third, 
preferred to remain in the background. 
No mention was made of him in the list 
of active officers, nor was anything said 
about the railroad’s president, vice- 
president and general manager, who be- 
tween them owned nearly another third 
of the shares. The residue was in the 
hands of widows and orphans who wept 
publicly whenever there was a threat 
to curtail the company’s activity. 

But cars is cars, as Robbie had said and 
as Robinson S. still firmly believed, and 
our hero had grown careworn. . In the 
beginning the Green-Gale Company had 
needed only fifteen or twenty cars a day, 
but now it needed two hundred. But cars 
is cars, and there were frequently times when 
allthe empties on the division numbered not 
more than that. In the old days the solu- 
tion would have been easy, for Robinson 
S. would have helped himself blithely to all 
in sight and turned a deaf ear to the piteous 
wailings of the outsider. Now, however, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission arose 
like a bugaboo, and such crude and brutal 
methodsno longer remained in vogue among 
our best railroad people. In fact, unofficial 
shippers on the road had been able to get 
nearly fifty per cent of the cars they were 
entitled to, which was an unjustifiable state 
of affairs that not even Robinson §. and his 
friends had been able to overcome. There- 
fore, our friend sat up nights trying to 
think, and since he was not in the railroad 
for his health, his constitution suffered 
extremely. But in the end he worked it 
out. The Green-Gale Company should 
have cars of its own. 

Now, in the busy soft-coal district 
private cars are a whole bunch of keys to 
the situation. If you own enough of them 
you are independent of the usual car 
supply, because, as a rule, only you may 
load them, and when empty they must be 
returned at once to your mines. But 
private cars cost money, and rich as the 
Green-Gale Company had grown, it could 
not afford to tie up its capital in expensive 
rolling stock. Then, too, there had been a 
good deal of competition in the coal trade 
and the profits had fallen off. But Robin- 
son S. thought if he could get the private 
cars he could kill two birds with one stone 
— choke off niuch of the competition and 
supply his mines with empties regardless of 
official interference—Government inter- 
ference, it should be said. So after think- 
ing it out he went over to the president’s 
office. 

“Mr. President,’ said Robinson S., 
“the company’s got to have cars.”’ 

“You mean the Green-Gale Consoli- 
dated, don’t you?” inquired the president. 
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Entirely at my expense. 


The Fox is emphatically the last word 
in typewriters. It overcomes the faults 
and flaws of other machines — has valu- 
able, practical, patented features of 
its own. 

It’s the only perfect visible typewriter. 
When I invented it I realized that merely 


writing in sight was not enough, but that 
a typewriter must stand the heavy strain 
of years of hard and constant work. 
The Fox is strong where strength is 
needed most — in the heavy type bar and 
wide bearing in the type bar hanger 
—this insures permanency of alignment. 
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MACOLLARS 


neither shrink 
nor crack. 


Seach -2 for 25 “Cn Gnada 20" 3 for 50% 
Arrow Cuffs -25"a pair(/n Canada 35%) 
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I want you to 
get to know its distinctive good points. 
I want you to compare it with the ma- 
chine you are now using point for point. 
I want you to give it the closest inspection, 
the hardest kind of tests. Then you'll know 
what I know —that the Fox is a better type- 
writer than any other typewriter ever built. 


Cluett, % eabody &-Co,Makers. 459 River St.Jroy. NY — 


Let Me Install a 
Typewriter 


W.R. Fox, President, 
Fox Typewriter Company 


With the Fox, one machine is 
equipped to do many kinds of work— 
letter - writing — invoicing — tabulating 
figures — stencil cutting and heavy mani- 
folding. You can buy two carriages— 
different lengths—and use them inter- 
changeably. The Fox writes in two 
colors—you never need touch the ribbon. 

And, remember this is the machine 
I want to place in your office for trial 
and examination at my expense. It 
costs you only a stamp or a postal to 
try it. 

Just fill out and mail me today the at- 
tached coupon. Send to me, personally. 


W. R. FOX, President 
Fox Typewriter Company ” 


920-940 Front Street é A: 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Trade in Your 
Old Type- 


writer 


49 


50 


We make more than 150 styles and kinds of vehicles 
for The Baby. Our line comprises everything “a little 
bit better” in Folding Go-Carts, both Wood body and 
Reed; Stationary Go-Carts, both Wood and Reed 
body; Baby Carriages and English Perambulators. 
By far the largest, most complete line in the world. 
Automatic, collapsible Go-cart shown above, opened 
and closed with one operation. 


Write today for free catalogue. Your 
dealer can supply you; if not, we will. 


The Toledo Metal Wheel Co., Dept. A, Toledo, Ohio 


y $ 1 


Famous Anglo | Twentieth Century 
Export Mantle Burner 


can be tied in a knot without | the latest improved lighting 
damage, fits any inverted | device of the age. Guaran- 
burner. Gives most brilliant, | teed to produce ten times the 
powerful light. Made by new | light of an ordinary flame — 
formula known to us only. | uses artificial or natural gas. 


Nearest to indestructible — Ready to attach to any fix- 
ture — price, $1.00. 


price, 25c. 


To acquaint every reader with the merits of our 
most highly perfected lighting devices, will send 
anywhere 4 Famous Anglo Export Maniles, one 
20th Century Burner and Globe prepaid for $1.00. 


Money promptly refunded if not satisfied. 
Reference any bank in United States or Canada. 


To save 50% on lighting accessories, chandeliers and 
domes —send for free catalogs. 


Anglo American Inc. Light Company 
Largest Exclusive Lighting House in the World 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


The 
Automatic 


Holder 
x The chain winds up 


automatically and 
suspends glasses 
in safety when 
you are not 
using them. 


Eye- 
Glass 


Our name on tt 
guarantees it 


ee Est. 1832 


———— 
BROKEN-DOWN ARCH OR WEAK INSTEPS 
CAUSE RHEUMATISM, LAMENESS and 
TENDERNESS of the feet, also legs, knees, and 
backache, and possibly deformity. The 


C &HARCHINSTEP SUPPORT 


will prevent all this. 


note ers or iy 
y all. ive ES 
size shoe. Men’s “esas nS 
or Women’s. Shadow view showing steel arch through leather top 
The C & H ARCH SHANK CO., Dept. E, Brockton, Mass. 
2 ee a carats cathe Rare Od sD ines ae tt 


C. PER 
PAIR 


Removes grease, ink stains 
und grime quickly. Leaves 
skin soft and white. As 
useful to Housekeeper as 
¢to mechanic, engineer, 
motorist, mill worker. 
Agents wanted 
everywhere. Full 
size can and par- 
ticulars, 10c. 
Dept. S. 

The J.T. 
Robertson Co., 
Manchester, Conn. 


All Safety Razor Blades 2'4c Each 


Double edged blades a specialty. We 
sterilize, resharpen and return your own 
blades better than new. Send address for 


convenient mailing package. 


Keenedge Co., 800 Keenedge Bldg., Chicago 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Robinson §. frowned slightly. ‘Of 
course! What did you think I meant? 
I say it needs cars of its own.” 

The president looked at him inquiringly. 
“Have we the money—I mean, has the 
company the money? The coal company, 
you understand?” 

“No,” answered Robinson S.; “‘ but what 
we'll do is this,’’ said he, and proceeded to 
explain. He explained so fluently that at 
the end of the month a thousand brand- 


new hoppers appeared on the road bearing 


on their sides the painted legend: 


GREEN-GALE CONSOLIDATED COAL AND 
MINING COMPANY 


The paint was still fresh—so fresh, in fact, 
that beneath it one saw vaguely other 
letters which had been covered over. Ona 
lower corner of each car a second legend 
had been stenciled—to wit: 


HEEHAW INSURANCE CO. 
Sleepy Hollow 


CAR & EQUIPMENT TRUST 
Series A 


If asked about it, the Green-Gale 
Company said it had floated an issue of 
car and equipment bonds, paid for the 
cars with the proceeds, and had then 
created a sinking fund which would take up 
the bonds when they became due. 
haps; there was no way of finding out. 


Per- | J 


But what others said about it was some- | 
what different. One set of thinkers held to | 
the belief that the cars had been borrowed | 
from the railroad, and that the mileage | 


they made went to pay the rentals. Others | § 


said that the railroad had bought the cars 
from the car manufacturers with the 
stockholders’ money, and then had sold 
them to the Green-Gale Consolidated. 
Afterward the coal company had issued 
bonds, it was said, which the railroad had 
bought at par. But this could not have 
been true—not altogether true, anyway, 
because there was that legend about the 
Heehaw car trust painted on the cars. 
So there was nothing else to say, when this 


| was pointed out, but that the railroad, 


after buying the bonds on the cars it had 
first bought and then sold, had gone and 
sold the bonds again, or pledged them 
with the Heehaw Company, or done some- 
thing or other so they wouldn’t have to 
appear upon the railroad’s books. But by 
the time the discussion got this far no one 
really knew what had happened, except 
that the Green-Gale Coal and Mining 
Company had the cars. Which was 
exactly what had been intended in the 
beginning. 

And once having the cars, Robinson S. 
arose in his might and executed the crown- 
ing coup of all the coups in his career. 


| Listen: 


In the coal business, ordinarily, prices 
are dependent on the law of supply and 
demand. If coal is scarce the price goes 
up. If there is too much coal the price 
goes down. To be sure. But greater than 
a mere law of political economy was the 
law of Robinson S._ Arising but a day or so 
after the Green-Gale car deal, Robinson S. 
sent an order up and down the lines: 

“Until further orders,’’ ordered Robin- 
son S., “only P. D. & Q. and Q. T. equip- 
ment may be routed for points east of 
Flimflam Junction. This order shall not 
apply to private cars.”’ 

As the P. D. & Q. and Q. T. cars repre- 
sented about one-tenth of the coal equip- 
ment available, and as the only market 
left was east of the junction point, the roar 
that went up was the roar of a storm- 
beaten sea. ‘‘We’re running this road,” 
said Robinson S., when the waves surged 
about his feet; ‘‘it’s for the good of the 
service.” 

It was, indeed! In about a week’s time 
the coal market east of Flimflam Junction 
was jumping upward with leaps and 
bounds, and when the price had reached a 
proper level there trundled solemnly into 
the ken of a horde of anxious consumers 
solid trains of laden coal cars, bearing on 
their sides the legend: 


GREEN-GALE CONSOLIDATED COAL AND 
MINING COMPANY 
They still figure anxiously how he got it 


— got that three million dollars or so. In 
fact, the more they figure the more they 


| see their arithmetic is wrong. 


Mathematically expressed, Robbie’s for- 


| tune has increased inversely as to his being 


on the square. Cut out the plain addition. 


March 13,1909 


Reliable Dayton Motor Ca 


“The First Real Successor to the Horse” 


ie all the low wheel pneumatic-tired cars were as inexpensive and as prac- 
tical as they are claimed to be, why is it that the carriage motor car is making 
such rapid strides to popularity? In spite of the prejudice, the ridicule and the 
skepticism of the uninformed, the carriage motor car in general, and the Reliable 
Dayton in particular, is steadily progressing in favor. : 

ECONOMY is purely a matter of value—not price—and value is determined only by the amount 
of service returned per dollar—or per penny—by your purchase. Walue is abused when an article 
is manufactured to sell on attractiveness of price—is again abused when the manufacturer ignores 
the practical and serviceable to humor expensive tastes, or avail himself of a distorted demand. 
The Reliable Dayton is constructed from the stand-point of value. 

PNEUMATIC TIRES cost from five to fifteen cents per mile for maintenance. Low wheels 
make necessary low road clearance. Multiplicity of cylinders creates multiplicity of working 
parts and increased repair bills. Excessive power means excessive fuel bills. Therefore, the 
Reliable Dayton uses solid rubber tires, wheels which are forty inches high, giving 19 inches 
road clearance and easy riding qualities over rough roads—and a 15-20 h. p. two cylinder engine 
which will take it anywhere any other car will go, and some places no other car will go. Its 
success is due to the fact that it eliminates the excessively expensive features of maintenance 
usual to motor cars, and avoids the cheap, inefficient and flimsy construction usual to carriage 
motor cars. It is the product of brains, skill and experience, substantiated by reliable materials, 
workmanship and proved mechanical features. It is cheapest in the end because built right in 


the beginning. 
ten Runabout $800. Surrey $925. 


OUR CATALOGUE is an unusual piece of motor car literature. It tells how the Reliable 
Dayton is constructed and why it is not constructed otherwise. It contains mnuch valuable and 
instructive data regarding motor cars in general; is worth writing for; will be sent on request. 


Reliable Dayton Motor Car Company 
Dept. 12, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Viking Sectional Bookcase 


is artistic, handsome, unique—a library 
systematizer and a space economizer. 
Furnished in one section or a thousand— 
and grows with your library. Can be 
fitted in, around and under windows, 
stairways or odd corners. 
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nea Mian 


B 


| 
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The sections are easily fitted together, and 
the wonderful Interlocking Device holds t em 
firmly, giving that solid, one-piece, ‘built-in 
appearance. Has air-cushioned, noiseless, dis- 
appearing doors, and double, dust-proof tops. 

uilt by Skandia Craftsmen with the same care 
and skill which has made their work famous in 
old-world libraries for centuries. 


Money-Back Guarantee 


The Viking Sectional Bookcase can be had at 
any leading furniture store in plain or quarter-sawe 
oak, mahogany or any other wood, and in Crafts, Mis- 
sion, DeLuxe, or any of your favonite styles. Money 
will be refunded on any Viking purchase if you're not 
satisfied. Write today for Free Viking Book, with 
full descriptions and illustrations. 


We make a full line of Buffets, China Closets, 
Home Desks, Parlor Cabinets,etc. - 


Skandia Furniture Co., Dept. 81, Rockford, Ill. 


# Reduces Gas Bills} 
Our GAS CONTROLLER 
stops that Blowing and 
Breaking Mantles and | 

will actually save you 
15 % to30% onevery gas 

AGENTS WANTE: ¥ , 
Wan fake PD bill: We guarantee it. | 

Lasts a lifetime and needs no attention. No ex- ‘ 
pense after attached. Drop a postal and let us 
send prices. References, any bank in Chicago. i 
Gas Users Association, 576 Madison St.,Chicago | 


SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASE 
Made by the 


World-Famous 
Skandia Craftsmen 


.55 Buys 


‘the Best 


140-Egg 


| 


Incubator ever Made 
Freight Prepaid 


Double cases all over; best copper tank; 
nursery, self-regulating. Best 140-chick 
hot-water Brooder, $4.50. Ordered together $11.50. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. No machines at any price are better. 
Write for book today or send price and save waiting. 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 77, Racine, Wis. 


Paul, Buf- ff 
falo, Kansas jf 
City or Racine W 


(PATENTED) 


is hid and he is safe from bodily harm and danger. 


Now, HOW MUCH DIFFERENCE is there between the attitude of the ostrich and that of the 
parent who has a feeling that if people and papers and magazines wouldn’t talk about the 
“White Slave” Traffic and about girls going wrong, somehow all would be well ? 

Every man and woman in America who does not admire the ostrich should read the 
WOMAN’S WORLD and the White Slave and social exposure treatises published in this 


For introductory purposes we are making a free offer as below. 


great magazine. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Do You Admire the Ostric 


S you know, when an ostrich gets scared he sticks his head in the 
sand and imagines that because his head is covered his whole body 


KS 


You Can Read These Anti-Ostrich Articles FREE ae 


The following striking White Slave, Social and Sex Anti-Ostrich features are published in the 
WOMAN’S WORLD, and are included in this offer: 


‘*HOW TO PROTECT OUR GIRLS,” by Harry A. Parkin, 
the Assistant United States District Attorney at Chicago, who 
has had direct personal charge of the government’s prosecu- 
tions against the white slave traffic, has written a powerful and 
practical article on this subject for the Woman’s World. Mr. 
Parkin is the man who actually headed the raids which landed 
so many of the white slavers in prison, the man who personally 
examined scores of the witnesses and prepared the evidence 
for the government’s cases, the man who, as a faithful servant 
of the Department of Justice, has dug down into the filth and 
mire of this terrible traffic in order to stamp it out, so far as 
federal laws provide for its extermination. The campaign of 
prosecution which he has conducted under the direction of 
United States District Attorney Edwin: W. Sims, has brought 
many things to light—among them this fact: Federal laws 
can protect only girls brought in from foreign countries or 
emigrants arriving here from other lands; THE PROTECTION 
OF AMERICAN GIRLS IS UP TO THE STATES THEMSELVES. The 
white slavers are, broadly speaking, free to forage on home 
ground, while the emigrant girl is under the strong protecting 
hand of the government of the United States. 

The state legislatures of this country are now in session. 
It is up to them to pass new laws which will drive the white 
slavers from the home field. Very few legislators know what 
new measures are needed. Mr. Parkin does, for his work as 
a prosecutor has made him intimately familiar with every 
phase of this hideous traffic and with the legal loopholes 
through which these wolves make their escape. 

The Woman’s World proposes to do what it can to stop 
these holes, to plant thorns in the paths of those who live from 
the shame of our home-grown girls. Therefore Mr. Parkin 
has been engaged to write an article suggesting the measures 
which ought to be passed by every state legislature of this 
country, this winter. More than this, his article will tell the 
mothers and fathers how to get action on the legislators of 
their various states so that they will get results and pass the 
needed laws. Read Mr. Parkin’s article and then Act, and 
act quickly. He gets right down to brass tacks and tells what 
to do. If the fathers and mothers of this country will act on 
Mr. Parkin’s suggestions—and it is easy to do so—the white 
slave fiends can be driven into their holes or thrown into 
prison. Here is a chance for you to do something that will 
actually protect your daughters and your neighbors’daughters. 

“WHITE SLAVERY IN AMERICA,’ by Hon. Charles 
Nelson Crittenton, President National Florence Crittenton 
Mission, having branches throughout the United States and 
only institution of its kind ever specially chartered by U. S. 
Congress. Mr. Crittenton has dealt with the victims of the 
White Slave Traffic for twenty-five years and is the greatest 
living authority on the subject. 

“TERRORS OF THE WAY OF SHAME,” a warning to 
mothers, by Mrs. Ophelia L. Amigh, Supt. Illinois State 
Training School for Girls. A strong article based on facts. 

“BETTER EDUCATION ON THE SEX QUESTION,” by 
Judge Julian W. Mack, soundest and most distinguished Jurist 
in the West and for years at head of Juvenile Court, Chicago, 
where he passed upon thousands of cases. 

“WHITE SLAVE TRADE OF TODAY,’’ by Edwin W. 
Sims, United States District Attorney in Chicago. An ac- 
count of the White Slave traffic of today by the official who 
has already obtained the conviction of many hundreds of the 


The WOMAN’S WORLD isthe greatest magazine in the world—greatest circulation (over 2,000,000 subscribers), greatest list of contributors and greatest 
reading value. The STAR Anniversary issue of the WOMAN’S WORLD contains the greatest list of contributions and interesting and striking fea- 
tures ever published in one issue of a magazine—forty writers, celebrities, public officials and cause workers, ALL wellknown, ALL “STARS” in their 
respective lines, ALL contribute to this one issue of the WOMAN’S WORLD which we will send free to introduce this great magazine, described below. 


Free Offer 


extra cost of postage. Send this Coupon. 


they have ambitions and energy and they stick to their work. Every copy of thetwo million circulation is mailed directly 
to a home—no news stand sales. We prove this circulation monthly by Uncle Sam’s mailing receipts, Also as you proba- 
bly know, the Postmaster-General has put publishers of America in a position where they cannot distribute free copiés. 


miserable creatures engaged in this ‘‘ business,”’ and who, Mr. 
Sims says, ‘‘have reduced the art of ruining young girls to a 
national and international system.’ Do you know that ‘‘White 
Slave” Trappers search the city and country towns for their 
victims and with what wiles they lure fair girls away? Mr. 
Sims’ words of warning and the facts he presents should be 
read by every mother and father in America. Mr. Sims was 
the government prosecuting attorney in the famous $29,000,- 
ooo Standard Oil case. 

‘““ WOLVES THAT PREY ON WOMEN,”’ by Jane Addams, 
of the Hull House, Chicago. Miss Addams is regarded by 
millions of thoughtful people as the foremost woman of 
America and is noted the world over for her untiring work for 
humanity. Every reader of this advertisement should read 
this warning article in the Star Anniversary issue of the 
Woman’s World by Miss Addams. 

“WHY GIRLS GO ASTRAY,’’ by Edwin W. Sims — 
a second ‘‘White Slave” article strictly from the viewpoint of 
the lawyer, who finds himself called upon, as an officer of the 
law, to deal with this delicate and difficult subject. In this 
article Mr. Sims states he has received many letters from 
fathers and mothers since he commenced writing for the 
Woman’s World whose fears and suspicions ‘‘were aroused by 
the warning that the girl who left her home in the country, 
gone up to the city and does not come home to visit, needs to be 
looked up.” These cases have been investigated and some of 
the results are published in his article,‘‘Why Girls Go Astray.” 

‘¢ AAWORD ABOUT WAYWARD GIRLS,”’ by Mrs. Ophelia 
L. Amigh, Superintendent Illinois State Training School for 
Girls. ‘‘The girl who has once gone wrong will never go 
right; there’s no use trying to bring her back into the straight 
and narrow path again.” Mrs. Amigh writes that this is what 
the world says. She proves that it is not the case. 

“BINDING UP THE BROKEN HEARTED,” by Maud 
Ballington Booth, of the Volunteers of America. An original 
article telling some interesting facts and experiences of her 
work among the men and women. 

‘THE SINS OF SOCIETY,’’ by Mr.Joseph Medill Patter- 
son, author of ‘‘A Little Brother of the Rich,” the greatest 
book sensation of the year. Mr. Patterson is an insider, and 
this article is a startling exposure of the follies and sins of the 
fashionable rich. 

“THE RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF WOMEN,”’’ by Hon. 
Robert M. La Follette, U.S. Senator from Wisconsin. Senator 
La Follette is recognized as one of the foremost leaders of pro- 
gressive thought inAmerica. Perhaps morethan anyother man 
in the United States Senate, he is close to the common people. 
What he has to say on “ The Rights and Wrongs of Women” 
will interest every reader of the WOMAN’S WORLD. 
He is brilliant as an orator, a writer and a statesman. 

‘SHOULD GIRLS BE PERMITTED TO MARRY OLD 
MEN,”’’ by Rosetta. 

‘““DO YOU ADMIRE THE OSTRICH ?”’ by the Editor of the 
WOMAN’S WORLD. “ The Day of the ostrich is gone by so far 
as the sex question is concerned.” 

“THE INTERNATIONAL MONSTER,” by Forrest Crissey, 
Advisory Editor WOMAN’S WORLD, and a writer of wide 
reputation. If Mr, Crissey were permitted to tell in type what he 
knows about White Slavery he would cause your hair to stand on 
end. He will do as much, anyway, perhaps. 


‘““THE PRISON DISGRACE OF AMERICA,” by Mrs. 
Florence Maybrick. 


In order to introduce and advertise the WOMAN’S WORLD, we will send our 
great Star Anniversary issue, containing the great White Slave and Social 
articles by Mr. Sims, Mrs. Amigh, Mr. Patterson and others, also contribu- 
tions by all of the forty famous people mentioned above, also the additional 
White Slave and Sex articles to follow, by Mr. Parkin, Mr. Crittenton, 
Judge Mack, Mr. Crissey and others, to every one who will send us ONLY 25 CENTS at this time to 
pay for a special year’s subscription to WOMAN’S WORLD. The Star Anniversary issue is free, and 
in addition the year’s subscription to all who send the coupon with 25 centsnow. Subscribers living 
in the city of Chicago and foreign countries must send 25 cents additional (50 cents in all) to cover 
Read the above White Slave, Social and Sex articles in 
WOMAN’S WORLD, that is, if you do not admire the ostrich. 


TO ADVERTISERS 


The editor of a publication finds the subscribers — people buy magazines to read. You can judge what class of women read the 

oman’s World by judging the class of writers who contribute to it. The Woman’s World has two million subscribers. It goes 
into families above the average intelligence. The reading matter in the Woman’s World won’t appeal to trifling, flippant folks 
—it isaimed at thinkers, by thinkers — and is directed at sober, steady people, and sober, steady people have money because 
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s Prof. Puzzler, the 

10,000 Free Prizes great Puzzle man, 
ames Offers ten thou- 

sand cash and book prizes in every issue of the WOMAN’S 
Any one can compete, no conditions whatever. 
This is one of the many entertaining features in WOMAN’S 
WORLD. This publication is not sold on news stands and 
the only way to obtain it is by subscribing for one year 


WORLD. 


for only 25 cents. 


Herbert Kaufman’s Poem, Why Are You Weeping, Sister? 


This poem will create more comment than any poem ever written, not excepting 
Itis a whole epic in eight stanzas — published in the March 
WOMAN’S WORLD. George Barr McCutcheon’s and Roy Norton's new serials also 


Kipling’s ‘‘Vampire."’ 
begin in the March WOMAN’S WORLD. 


WOMAN’S WORLDis not sold on news stands and no sample copies are sent out. See 
introductory subscription offer below—25 cts. per year for the greatest reading value today. 
WOMAN'S WORLD is edited by Forrest Crissey, Stanley Waterloo and Geo. B. 
Forrest. Well printed and illustrated with photographic picture cover in colors. Excel- 
lent departments, ably edited, on Embroidery, Novel Home Entertainments, Poultry, 
Garden, Health Culture, Children, Kitchen, Home Council, Dressmaking with illustra- 


tions. WOMAN'S WORLD is the greatest reading value today. 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Hon. Robert M. La Follette Emily Calvin-Blake 
Hon. Edw. G. Cooley Della Carson 
Hon. Willett M. Hays Henry M. Hyde 
Cardinal Gibbons Gen. Charles King 
P. M. Gen. Geo. L. Von Meyer Cyrus Townsend Brady 
Mrs. Ophelia L. Amigh Will Payne 
Judge Julian W. Mack Margaret E. Sangster 
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FREE 
COUPON 


WOMAN’S WORLD 
46-48 Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find 25 cents 
to pay for a special year’s subscription to 
WOMAN’S WORLD, commencing with the 
Send me free, at once, and in 

addition, postpaid, copy of your remarkable 
Star Anniversary Issue, containing the White 
Slave and Sex articles and contributions by all of 
the 40 famous contributors referred to in your adver- 
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25 


Prizes 


For the 


Best 25 
Short Stories 


(it costs nothing to enter this prize 
competition.) 


1st Prize, $200, Cash. 
2nd Prize, $50, Cash. 
3rd Prize, $25, Cash. 
22 other Prizes in Seton Art Craft Jewelry. 


Catalog of Seton Craft Jewelry and Crafts 
Art Booklet sent on request 


Write us a story in your own language, of not 
more than five hundred words, based on the fairy 
tales of Hans Christian Andersen. 

This prize-story contest opens February 15th 
and closes April 15th. The Judges who will 
award the prizes will be representatives of three 
leading magazines. 


The Seton Crafts Company is putting out a 


PICTURE PUZZLE 


which is BEAUTIFUL, INGENIOUS, IN- 
STRUCTIVE, and amusing. The puzzle con- 
tains four different pictures, and is in 500 
separate pieces. It is hoped that the pictures 
formed by these puzzles will be found suffi- 
ciently interesting and suggestive to help in the 
writing of a successful story. 


Puzzle parties are the latest thing. Invite your 
These original and fascinating 
puzzles are sent by mail, prepaid, 


friends to join you in working out these puzzles, 


to any address for. $ ].00 
The Seton Crafts Co., .afers.Resd 5, 


When in Lakewood visit the Seton Craft Co.'s 
Studios at Seton Inn. 


| the prison wall. 


| left by the falling tide, had watched each 


VARNISH 


No matter how 
hard the children 
romp and play, 
they can’t injure 
the finish of ‘6x’? 
It 
and 


Floor Varnish. 
is mar- proof 
water-proof. 


Send for Free Sample Panel 


coated with ‘‘61’’—stamp on it, 
hammer it, you may dent the wood 
but you can’t crack the varnish 


a Z ) j 
“61” is made for floors only. Send 


for booklet on ‘‘Floor Finishing.”’ 


PRATT & LAMBERT-INC, 
VARNISH MAKERS 60 YEARS 
83 TONAWANDA ST., BUFFALO, N, Y. 


FACTORIES IN-7 CITIES 
Instruments 


BRASS BAND taste 


Let us send you our big new catalog of 312 
pages full of illustrations of Band and Or- 


Healy”? Cornet—sent anywhere on 

our unequaled 

and cheaper outfits from us than elsewhere. Com- 
struments taken in exchange. 


chestra Instruments. If you want 
trial and ap- 
FROM 
endorsements 
plete Sets from $80upward. New Champion Cornets, 
LYON & HEALY 


the best you must have a “‘Lyon & 

proval. See 

of leading players. New bands can also get better 

$8.00. Monthly payments may be arranged. Old In- 
64 Adams Street, CHICAGO 


“I SOLD 22 PAIRS 
$1350” 


in 3 Hours and 
Made a Profit of 


Pe StatementofV.C. 
Giebner, Cols., Ohio 


AGENTS DISTOTHE aS 


fi! —— 
You will be astonished at the money 

made selling our PATENTED SCISSORS and 
1000 other useful PATENTED ARTICLES. 
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| drag his chains back to the prison. 


| the sheer face of the fortress, where it 
| slipped to depths unknown into the sea. 


THE SATURDAY 


THE WHITE MICE 


(Continued from Page 5) 


as this is tonight you could make the run 
in the launch in twelve hours. It isa place 
you should see.” 

“That is so like you,” exclaimed Roddy 
indignantly. ‘‘I have been here four 
months, and you have been here a week 
and you try to tell me about Curacao! It 
is the place where curagao and revolution- 
ists come from. All the exiles from Ven- 
ezuela wait over there until there is a 
revolution over here, and then they come 
across. You can’t tell me anything about 
Curagao. JI don’t have to go to a place to 
know about it.” 

“TI bet,” challenged Peter, “you don’t 
know about the mother and the two 
daughters who were exiled from Venezuela 
and live in Curacao, and who look over 
here every night at sunset?”’ 

Roddy laughed scornfully. ‘Why, that 
is the first thing they tell you,’’ he cried; 
“the purser points them out from the ship, 
and tells you % 

“Tells you, yes,” cried Peter trium- 
phantly, ‘‘but I saw them. As we left the 
harbor they were standing on the cliff — 
three women in white—looking toward 
Venezuela. They told me the father of the 
two girls is in prison here. He was a 

“Told you, yes,” mimicked Roddy, 
“told you he was in prison. I have seen 
him in prison. There is the prison.” 

Roddy pointed at the flat, yellow fortress 
that rose above them. Behind the tiny 
promontory on which the fortress crouched 
was the town, separated from it by a 
stretch of water so narrow that a golf 
player, using the quay of the custom-house 
for a tee, could have driven a ball against 


Daily, from the town, Peter had looked 
across the narrow harbor toward the level 
stretch of limestone rock that led to the 
prison gates, and had seen the petty crimi- 
nals, in chains, splash through the pools 


pick up a cask of fresh water, and, guarded 
by the bare-footed, red-capped soldiers, 
Now, 
only the boat’s length from them, he saw 


It impressed him most unpleasantly. It 
had the look less of a fortress than of a 
neglected tomb. Its front was broken 
by wind and waves, its surface blotched 
and mildewed, white with crusted salt, 
hideous with an eruption of dead barnacles. 
As each wave lifted and retreated, leaving 
the porous wall dripping like a sponge, it 
disturbed countless crabs, rock scorpions 
and creeping, leechlike things that ran 
blindly into the holes in the limestone; 
and, at the water-line, the seaweed, licking 
hungrily at the wall, rose and fell, the 
great arms twisting and coiling like the 
tentacles of many devil-fish. 

Distaste at what he saw, or the fever 
that at sunset drives wise Venezuelans 
behind closed shutters, caused Peter to 
shiver slightly. 

For some moments, with grave faces 
and in silence, the two young men sat 
motionless, the mind of each trying to con- 
ceive what life must be behind those rusted 
bars and moss-grown walls. 

“Somewhere, buried in there,” said 
Roddy, ‘‘is General Rojas, the Lion of 
Valencia, a man,” he added sententiously, 
“beloved by the people. He has held all 
the Cabinet positions, and been ambassa- 
dor in Europe, and Alvarez is more afraid 
of him than of any other man in Venezuela. 
And why? For the simple reason that he 
is good. When the people found out what 
a blackguard Alvarez is they begged Rojas 
to run for President against him, and 
Rojas promised that if, at the next election, 
the people still desired it, he would do as 
they wished. That night Alvarez hauled 
him out of bed and put him in there. He 
has been theretwo years. There are healthy 
prisons, but Alvarez put Rojas in this 
one, hoping it would kill him. He is afraid 
to murder him openly, because the people 
love him. When I first came here I went 
through the fortress with Vicenti, the 
prison doctor, on a sort of Seeing Porto 
Cabello trip. He pointed out Rojas to me 
through the bars, same as you would point 
out amonument toadead man. Rojas was 
sitting at a table, writing, wrapped in a 
shawl. The cell was lit by a candle, and I 


give you my word, although it was blazing 
hot outside the place was as damp as a 
refrigerator. When we raised our lanterns 
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he stood up, and I got a good look at him. 
He is a thin, frail, little man with white 
hair and big, sad eyes, with a terribly 
lonely look in them. At least I thought so; 
and I felt so ashamed of staring at him 
that I bowed and salaamed to him through 
the bars, and he gave me the most splendid 
bow, just as though he were still an am- 
bassador and I a visiting prince. The 
doctor had studied medicine in New York, 
so probably he talked to me a little more 
freely than he should. He says he warned 
the commandant of the fortress that, unless 
Rojas is moved to the upper tier of cells, 
above the water-line, he will die in six 
months. And the commandant told him 
not to meddle in affairs of state, that the 
President’s orders were that Rojas ‘must 
never again feel the heat of the sun.’” 
Peter de Peyster exclaimed profanely: 
“Are there no men in this country? Why 


don’t his friends get him out?” 


“They’d have to get themselves out 
first,” explained Roddy. ‘Alvarez made 
a clean sweep of it, even of Rojas’ wifeand 
his two daughters, the women you saw. 
He exiled them; they went to Curacao. 
They have plenty of money, and they 
could have lived in Paris or London. He 
has been minister in both places, and has 
many friends over there, but even though 
they cannot see him or communicate with 
him, they settled down in Curacao so that 
they might be near him. 

The night his wife was ordered out of the 
country she was allowed to say good-by 
to him in the fortress, and there she 
arranged that every night at sunset she 
and her daughters would look toward 
Porto Cabello, and he would look toward 
Curacao. The women bought a villa on 
the cliff, to the left of the harbor of Willem- 
stad as you enter, and the people—the 
Dutch and the Spaniards and negroes—all 
know the story, and when they see the 
three women on the cliff at sunset it is 
like the Angelus ringing, and, they say, the 
people pray that the women may see him 
again.” 

For a long time Peter de Peyster sat 
scowling at the prison, and Roddy did not 
speak, for it is not possible to room with 
another man through two years of college 
life, and not know something of his moods. 

Then Peter leaned toward Roddy and 
stared into his face. His voice carried the 
suggestion of a challenge. 

“T hear something!’’ he whispered. 

Whether his friend spoke in metaphor 
or stated a fact, Roddy could not deter- 
mine. He looked at him questioningly, and 
raised his head to listen. Save for the 
whisper of the waves against the base of 
the fortress, there was no sound. 

“What?” asked Roddy. 

“T hear the call of the White Mice,’ 
said Peter de Peyster. 

There was a long silence. Then Roddy 
laughed softly, his eyes half closed; the 
muscles around the lower jaw drew tight. 

Often before Peter had seen that look in 
his face, notably on a memorable afternoon 
when Roddy went to the bat with three 
men on bases, two runs needed to win the 


| championship, and over twenty thousand 


shrieking people trying to break his nerve. 
“‘T will go as far as you like,” said Roddy. 


Porto Cabello is laid out within the four 
boundaries of a square. The boundary on 
the east and the boundary on the north of 
the square meet at a point that juts into 
the harbor. The wharves and the custom- 
house, looking toward the promontory on 
which stands the fortress prison, form the 
eastern side of the square, and along the 
northern edge are the Aquatic Club, with 
its veranda over the water, the hotel with 
its bathrooms below the water-line, and, 
farther along the harbor front, houses set 
in gardens. As his work was in the harbor 
Roddy had rented one of these houses. It 
was discreetly hidden by mango trees and 
palmetto, and in the rear of the garden 
steps cut in the living rock led down into 
the water. In a semicircle beyond these 
steps was a fence of bamboo, stout enough 
to protect a bather from the harbor sharks, 
and to serve as a breakwater for the 
launch. 

‘“When I rented this house,” said Roddy, 
“T thought I took it because I could eat 
mangoes while I was in bathing and up to 
my ears in water, which is the only way 
you can eat a mango and keep your self- 
respect. But I see now that Providence 
sent me here because we can steal away in 
the launch without any one knowing it.” 

“Tf you can move that launch its own 
length without the whole town knowing it,” 
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Common sense tells him 
that babies ought to thrive 
better on fresh milk than on 
sterilized milk, or boiled 
milk, or condensed milk, or 
dried milk. 

Common sense tells him, 
too, that it must be wrong 
to give starch to a baby, if 
baby cannot digest starch. 


For loving mother and careful 
father we have a handsome, helpful 
book, “The Care and Feeding of 
Infants”, and we will gladly send it 
free, if requested. 
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Boston, Mass. 
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commented Peter, “‘you will have to chlo- 
roform it. It barks like a machine-gun.” 

‘*My idea was,”’ explained Roddy, “that 
| we would row to the fortress. After we get 
the General on board, the more the launch 
sounds like a machine-gun the better.”’ 
| Sinee their return in the launch and 
| during dinner, which had been served in the 
tiny patio under the stars, the White Mice 
| had been discussing ways and means. A 
hundred plans had been proposed, criti- 
cised, rejected; but by one in the morning, 
when the candles were guttering in the 
harbor breeze, and the Scotch whisky had 
shrunk several inches, the conspirators 
found themselves agreed. They had de- 
cided they could do nothing until they 
knew in which cell the General was impris- 
oned, and especially the position of his 
window in that cell that looked out upon 
the harbor; that, with the aid of the 
launch, the rescue must be made from the 
water, and that the rescuers must work 
from the outside. To get at Rojas from 
the inside it would be necessary to take 
into their confidence some one of the prison 
officials, and there was no one they dared 
trust. Had it been a question of money, 
Roddy pointed out, the friends of Rojas 
would already have set him free. That 
they had failed to do so proved, not that 
the prison officials were incorruptible, but 
that their fear of the wrath of Alvarez was 
greater than their cupidity. 

“There are several reasons why we 
should not attempt to bribe any one,”’ said 
Roddy, ‘‘and the best one is the same 
reason the man gave for not playing poker. 
Tomorrow I will introduce you to Vicenti, 
the prison doctor, and we’ll ask him to 
take us over the prison, and count the 
cells, and try to mark the one in which we 
see Rojas. Perhaps we’d better have the 
doctor in to dinner. He likes to tell you 
what a devil of a fellow he was in New 
York, and you must pretend to believe he 
was. We might also have the captain of 
the port, and get him to give us permission 
to take the launch out at night. This port 
is still under martial law, and after the 
sunset gun no boat may move about the 
harbor. Then we must have some har- 
poons made and get out that headlight, 
and spear eels.” 

“You couldn’t spear an eel,’’ objected 
Peter, ‘“‘and, if you could, I wouldn’t eat 
ite 

“You don’t have to eat it!’’ explained 
Roddy; ‘‘the eels are only an excuse. We 
want to get the sentries used to seeing us 
flashing around the harbor at night. If we 
went out there without some excuse, and 
without permission, exploding like a barrel 
of firecrackers, they’d sink us. So we must 
say we are out spearing eels.” 

The next morning Roddy showed a black- 
smith how to hammer out tridents for 
spearing eels, and that night those people 
who lived along the harbor front were 
kept awake by quick-fire explosions, and 
the glare in their windows of a shifting 
searchlight. But, at the end of the week, 
the launch of the Gringos, as it darted 
noisily in and out of the harbor, and care- 
lessly flashed its searchlight on the walls 


a nuisance than a blessing. For, with noble 
self-sacrifice, the harbor eels lent them- 
selves to the deception. By hundreds they 
swarmed in front of the dazzling headlight, 
by dozens they impaled themselves upon 
| the tines of the pitchforks. So expert did 
| Roddy and Peter become in harpooning 
that soon they were able each morning to 
send to the captain of the port, to the 
commandant, to the prison doctor, to 
every citizen who objected to having his 
| sleep punctuated, a basket of eels. It was 
noticed that at intervals the engine of the 
launch would not act properly, and the 
Gringos were seen propelling the boat with 
oars. Also, the light often went out, leay- 
ing them in darkness. They spoke freely 
of these accidents with bitter annoyance, 
and people sympathized with them. 

_ One night, when they were seated plot- 
ting in the patio, Roddy was overwhelmed 
with sudden misgivings. 

“Wouldn’t it be awful,” he cried, ‘‘if, 
after we have cut the bars and shown him 
the rope ladder and the launch, he refuses 
to come with us!”’ 

“Ts that all that’s worrying you?” asked 
Peter. 

“How is he to know,” persisted Roddy, 
“that we are not paid by Alvarez, that we 


sentries can have an excuse to shoot him? 
That has been done before. It is an old 


(Continued on Page 56) 


of the fortress, came to be regarded less as | 


aren’t leading him on to escape so that the | 
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YALE-CALIFORNIA, 234H. P.— $125 F. O. B. Toledo 


Well, that’s exactly what you can count upon absolutely in the Yale 3% H. P. Poe 

It is the most wonderful motor-cycle in the world—head and shoulders above anything ever made in 
America or in the Old World, where motor-cycles were first perfected. ; 

Write for the new book which describes it. Write also, if you are interested, for the literature de- 
scriptive of the Yale and the Snell Bicycles; the Hussey Handle Bars, adjustable to 45 positions; and 
the Consolidated Package Car. c % 


Good Territory for Dealers with the Hustle , 
THE CONSOLIDATED MANUFACTURING CO., 1702 Fernwood Avenue, TOLEDO, OHIO 


MERE IS. 


We make them all. 


the Button- 
and Rest” 


} 9 positions con- 


trolled by a little 
push button. 


Rash 


able positions. 


Foot Rest slides back 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 


For Sitting Room, Library or Den 

No one ever buys the old style Morris Chair after he sees the ‘‘ Royal.’’ Press the | 
Push Button (under the right arm rest).and presto! you get any one of nine comfort- 
Refined people will not bother with aslipping, falling rod, when alittle i 
push button does better work and does it while the person is at rest in the Royal Chair. 


The “ Royal’ Costs No More Than The Old Fashioned Kind - 
When you can get the best without extra cost, why not get it? You cam 
choose from 85 styles and pay from $10 to $50.. These are the prices of any 
good Morris Chair. The Royal Chair is worth double and more for its 4 
comfort, convenience and excellence of style and workmanship. SF 
Made in highest grade materials, Oak or Mahogany, upholstered 
Fabric or Leather or made with loose cushions, with or without Foot Ré 
Most furniture stores sell Royal Chairs; all progressive ones do. But 
do not take the old style Morris Chair if your. dealer does not carry the 
“*Royal.’’ Write us for Free Booklet and name of nearest dealer. 
THE ROYAL CHAIR COMPANY, 126 Chicago Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan 


COM PANY 


Imagine a motor-cycle with 3% H. P. 
Imagine this extraordinary flow of 
power so completely under control that |} 
the crook of a finger can check or start it. |} 
Imagine as well a motor-cycle with such |} 
power as this which is practically noise- |] 
less —not theoretically but actually. 
Imagine a motor-cycle so simple that it 
can be handled with perfect facility, even 
by the beginner. ne : : 
Having pictured all these unusual qualities 
to yourself, add to them the virtue of a cushion 
fork which “‘ takes up” every particle of jolt and 
jar— which smooths out every bump and rut 
which you can encounter on any kind of road. 
A motor-cycle answering this description 
would be the finest in the world, wouldn’t it 
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THE STANDARD PAPER FOR BUSINESS STATIONERY—“LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK"' 


The test of an advertisement is whether it makes people 
want the goods. Every business letter is an advertisement. 
A blundering letter is a prejudice against the goods. 
Bad paper robs the best letter of much effectiveness. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


helps the best letter to make people want the goods. It is 
fine impression added to strong argument. Many cases 
are won by the lawyer’s manner. Nearly all friends are 
won by pleasant impressions. The letter that convinces 
and pleases has a double power in getting business. 


Thatit pays always to use OLD HAMPSHIRE Bonp for commercial stationery 
is the testimony of prudent business men. Prove this for yourself—let us give 
you the OLD HAMPSHIRE Bonp Book of Specimens. It contains suggestive 
specimens of letterheads and other business forms, printed, lithographed 
and engraved on the white and fourteen colors of OLD HAMPSHIRE Bonp, 


Hampshire Paper Company 


Only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 


MADE “‘A LITTLE BETTER THAN SEEMS NECESSARY"'—“LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK"’ 


“Field Club’ 
New 


| Absolutely Close Fitting Front 
Under-band locks under 


the fold, holding the outer 
band securely together in front. One of 
the distinctive styles of 


Corliss-Coon 


AGENTS 4 MONEY MAKER FOR YOU | SS < $]9 PER 
It will surprise you to know how } | MADE 12 DAY 
Bookkeeping and BE Tnn Cone eee aad . Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 


| 


| 
| 


best Courses ever devised. Every home a prospective Bay From sworn statement of H. S. CUNNINGHAM. 
H and M ade Collars buyer. Agents make big money on each sale, and a : y 
capable man can make several sales aday. Credit given; yy 
Z for 25c. also exclusive territory. Experience unnecessary. 
Write today for full particulars. - . ——=— ete caleing Deney a 
2 : y f}} selling from 50 to sets 
Regular and Quarter Sizes. W. L. MUSICK CO., Dept. E, St. Louis, Mo. : y Pea wer 305 ees 
- . a 5 = é a ress today ani et us 
Two Heights—No. : ; MONEY IN POULTRY / Bill PROVE IT. Experience 
gh = No 1, Medium No 2, Slightly Higher. Our booklet ‘‘ True Grit’’ will give you valu- m\\| unnecessary. We show 


These Collars have the Corliss-Coon individuality and well- 
known wearing qualities—the result of full strength mate- 
tials, proper construction and superior hand workmanship, 
which saves the strains to which machine-made collars are 
necessarily subjected. 

Sold by Furnishers everywhere — especially by | 
those who seek to give undoubted value. 


If not readily obtainable, order from the factory, 
enclosing the regular price, $1.5@ per dozen or 25c 


| eee reece delivery wal be made | Booklovers Sh akespeare 


able information on the care and management ‘ j you how to make $3 to 
of poultry. It tells about the nature, purpose y $10 a day. OUTFIT 
and necessity for true grit in feeding fowls and FREE to workers. ' 

how to make them do well and pay. We'll 

send it to you FREE on request. Address en pa al MFG.CO. 
ae THE OHIO MARBLE CO. 26 Home Bldg. 
.0.4"" Box 217, N. Wayne St., Piqua, Ohio Dayton, Ohio 


| Corliss, Coon & Co., Dept. V, Troy, N.Y. SWEEPING CUT IN PRICE 


Our offer of slightly rubbed sets of the Booklovers Shakespeare at a decided reduction 
in price has met with instant and gratifying results. The Booklovers Edition is now pretty 
generally known to the reading public, and its merits have caused it to be accepted as the 
M = most satisfactory edition of Shakespeare yet prepared for generaluse. Every set purchased 

a Ing Money was bought after careful and intelligent examination of the boboks—the kind of examination 
: we offer to you now. The defects in the greater part of these damaged volumes are so triv- 


on the New Line ial that most publishers would trust to their passing unnoticed. It is in accordance with 


our system, however, to forestall possible criticism, and we are offering the books at a 
i i H sweeping cut in price—a cut which more than offsets any trifling discoloration or slight 
Fertile land at reasonable PCG va mild signs of handling. You may never be able to duplicate this opportunity. 

and healthful climate, crops of excellent — 


quality and markets for them, transpor- : 
tation facilities—are some of the advan- 
tages of the country along the line of the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound 


Railway 


There are splendid opportunities along 
this new line in the Dakotas, Montana, 
Idaho and Washington for the farmer, fruit 
grower, stockman, dairyman, poultry raiser, 
business man and professional man. De- 
scriptive book No. 1 free. 
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UNIQUE EDITORIAL FEATURES 


F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent Topical Index, in which you can find any desired Arguments.— These give a concise story of each 


. * passage in the plays and poems, lay i lear z i ar se. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Critical Chamenta which explain the plays and SR ve ae Ses etth es 


A 
oni 
Mi 

Mes 877 


jr ae: | characters. They are selected from the writings sed sods we oe ie facet: So 
| of Coleridge, Hazlitt, Dowden, Furnivall, Goethe college course of Shakespearean study. 
=== and other eminent Shakespearean scholars. Life of Shakespeare, by Dr. Israel Gollancz, 
y y Glossaries.—A separate one in each volume, with critical essays by Walter Bagehot, Leslie 
Two Sets of Notes.— One for the general reader and Stephen, Thomas Spencer Baynes and Richard 
a supplementary set for the student. Grant White. 


Every Word Shakespeare Wrote 


The Booklovers is admittedly the best Shakespeare in existence. It is printed in large type and 
with ample margins, from new and perfect plates on pure white paper of a very high grade. There are 
40 dainty volumes of great beauty, 7x5 inches (just the size for easy handling), 7000 pages in all 
handsomely and durably bound in half-leather and superbly illustrated. There are 40 full-page 
plates in colors and 400 reproductions of rare woodcuts. The mere handling of these charm- 


ing volumes affords a keen sense of artistic satisfaction. os 
The Booklovers is an absolutely complete and unabridged edition of Shakespeare. Each volume contains a s E. 
complete play and all the notes that explain that play. These notes are the most complete and valuable ever se P. 
ofiered to readers of Shakespeare. In the extent of information it contains, the Booklovers is, in fact, a ¢ 3-13 
Shakespearean Encyclopedia. Its simplicity and lucidity will appeal to every intelligent reader, while even x? 
advanced students can glean instruction from its copious and valuable commentaries. ° The 
«€ 4 A 
USSELSHELL Yi G h E ° S f st University 
RieisTone ou Get the Entire Set for $1.00 af Boclety,” 
° A * * ew Yor! 
mies SITY No deposit. Examination costs nothing o 
e 


You may send, 
prepaid, for my 
examination, a@ set 

of the Booklovers 


An entire 40-volume set of the BOOKLOVERS SHAKESPEARE will be sent for exam- LS 
ination, prepaid, to any address, if you will fill up and return promptly the céupon in the cor- > 
ner. Weask for no money now. We allow you ample time for a careful, intelligent and 
unprejudiced examination of the set in the comfort and privacy of your own home. If you s Shakespeare tn haif- 
are disappointed you may return it at our expense. If you are satisfied —and we know you a? Jaabher: binding ator 
will be —that the Booklovers Shakespeare is without a peer, you retain possession of > special pri vs 7 Fi 

; 7 price of $25.00. Lf the 
the entire 40-volume set and send us $1.00 only. The balance may be paid at the rate of ¢ booky are satisfactory, I shall 
$2.00a month. Can anything be fairer than this proposition ? > a eed sth . 


¥. 
~—"Eows ONE RIVER. 
MILDRED oa 
“ae 


SOAS pms 
4 <s* 


a sec 3 a ike you $1.00 eae ee days 
ou shouldsend in your request atonce, after their receipt, and $2.00 each 
You Should Be Prompt as there has been an eager response Ss month pi pipe sey Ke 12 months. 
on the part of discriminating book buyers to this unusual offer. The subscrip- A If they are not, I shall notify you 
tion price of the Booklovers is $58.00. You can get a set now, under the above ° and hold them subject to your order. 
offer, for $25.00, and you have the privilege of paying for it a little at a 
time. Nothing that we could say would be as convincing as this fact itself. 


The University Society, 44-60 E. 23d St.,New York 
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PIRATES OF THE AIR 


“They come like 
thieves in the 
night, dropping 
hundreds of feet 
from high up in 
the sky, catch 
themselves, circle 
once ortwice, then 
come at the owl 


likea thunderbolt.” 


A quotation from the unusual and inter- 
esting story of decoying hawks, which is but 
one of the many splendidly illustrated articles 
which appear in the big March issue of 


RECREATION 


This number is the first of a series of 
double numbers at the regular price, and is 
the most superb issue of an outdoor maga- 
zine ever published. It contains magnificent 
full-page plates worthy of framing, repro- 
duced from photographs of thrilling moments 
in outdoor recreation. 


Nowhere else will you find such help- 
ful, entertaining articles illustrated exclu- 
sively by the most expert photographers. 
RECREATION is famous from the fact 
that the men who write for its pages have 
“Been There” and can start you planning 
your out-door campaign. 

We want you to become acquainted 
with the magazine and all its helpfulness. 


Two Liberal Offers 


(1) RECREATION costs 25 cents a copy or $3.00 a 
year. If you will send us $1.00, we will send you as issued 
the magazine for the months covering the entire spring and sum- 
mer season, that is, from March to October, inclusive; the full 
value of which is $2.00. To Canada $1.25. 


(2) If you would like to see a copy of RECREATION 
before accepting this offer, BUY THE MARCH NUMBER 
AT ANY NEWSDEALERS. IF HE CANNOT SUP- 
PLY YOU, SEND US 25 CENTS AND WE WILL 
SEND YOU A COPY BY RETURN MAIL, and, if at 
the same time, you will mention the name and address of the 
dealer who cannot supply you with the magazine, we will send 


you the beautiful RECREATION Calendar free. 


RECREATION, A-24 West 39th St., New York 


igs 


You can wear stockings of the thinnest and 
most delicate fabrics without having the toes poke 
through —no more irksome darning. 


Togards 


are worn over the bare foot. They are smooth, 
snug-fitting and elastic; take up little space, are 
perfectly comfortable, absorb perspiration, keep 
stockings and shoe linings dry, protect tender 
feet and make walking easier. Natural color, 
not dyed; light, cool, sanitary, washable. 
Sold only in sealed waxed envelopes, bear- 
ing the Togard trade-mark. 
10c a pair; 3 pairs 25c; 12 pairs $1.00. 
Sizes for men, women and 
children, 
La Gf If your dealer doesn’t sell 
} 4 Togards, we'll send them 
é prepaid on receipt of 
‘ price and size of shoe. 
H. L. Nelke &Co. 
2159 N. Warnock St. 


RAGE MARK 


Philadelphia 
=. Dealers, write for prices. 


Think Right—Live Right 


Are you perfectly satisfied with your present condi- 
tions in life; or do you yearn for better things? Do 
you long for a larger life, greater prosperity, better 


health and more perfect happiness? Know this then: 
Your thoughts make you. Learn to think right and to 
control your thoughts, and your fondest hopes will be 
realized, your greatest ambition will become a reality. 
How to do it is the question; and the answer is: By 
reading our truly wonderful little volume just pub- 
lished, entitled, ‘Thoughts Are Things,” which con- 
tains six intensely interesting and fascinating chap- 
ters on the much discussed subject—The Power of 
Thought. They are: 1. Thoughts Are Things; 2. 
Thought Currents; 3, Thought Atmospheres; 4. The 
Magnet of Thought; 5. Creative Thoughts; 6. Y 
Latent Powers. Do not delay any longer. Get all 
the benefits of right thinking at once. Send only 
1 0 CENTS (coin or stamps) today and get by 

return mail a copy of “Thoughts 
Are Things” and two copies of our monthly magazine 
ETERNAL PROGRESS, the reading of which will 
put you on the road to the best that life can yield. 


Address THE PROGRESS CO.,903 Rand-McNallyBldg.,Chicago | 
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trick, like killing a man in his cell and 
giving out that he committed suicide. The 
first thing Rojas will ask us is, who sends 
us and where are our credentials.” 

“‘T guess he will take his chance,”’ said 
Peter. ‘‘He’llsee we are not Venezuelans.” 

“That is the very thing that will make 
him refuse,’ protested Roddy. ‘Why 
should he trust himself to strangers—to 
Gringos? No, I tell you, we can’t go on 
without credentials.” He lowered his 
voice and glanced suspiciously into the 
dark corners of the patio. ‘‘ And the only 
people who can give them to us,”’ he added, 
tapping impressively upon the table, “‘live 
in Curacao.” 

With sudden enthusiasm Peter de Pey- 
ster sat upright. 

“T am on in that scene,” he protested. 

“T thought of it first,” said Roddy. 

‘“‘We will toss,’ compromised Peter. 
“The head of Bolivar, you go. The arms 
of Venezuela, I go and you stay here and 
catch eels.” 

The silver peso rang upon the table, and 
Roddy exclaimed jubilantly: 

“Heads! I go!” he cried. But the 
effort of Peter to show he was not disap- 
pointed was so unconvincing that Roddy 
instantly relented. 

““We had better both go!’”’ he amended. 
“Your headwork is better than mine, so 
you come, too. And if you give me the 
right signals I’ll try to put the ball where 
you can reach it.”’ 

As though in his eagerness he would set 
forth on the instant, Roddy sprang to his 
feet and stood smiling down at Peter, his 
face lit with pleasurable excitement. Then 
suddenly his expression grew thoughtful. 

‘Peter,’ he inquired, ‘“‘how old do you 
think the daughters are?”’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


WELFARE WICKS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


” 


moved along slow and triumphant, every- 
body keyed up tremenjous and yelling 
for all they was worth, with the other 
rooms turning out full strength, thinking it 
was a fire! My, who will ever forget it, 
nor the paralyzing thrill that followed 
when Old Welfare, all choked up, an- 
nounced that he was going to give a thou- 
sand dollars, yes, one thousand dollars, to 
every one of the hands as remarried their 
ex-wife or ex-husband, as the case might be, 
within the next thirty days! 

Can you see it? All of them eighty- 
seven clean crazy, some hardly knowing 
how to begin, and others not specially 
wanting to, but before them that thousand 
dollars as dazzling as the summer’s sun at 
noon! A thousand dollars to be had as 
easy as a nickel, with nothing to do but to 
hold out your fist and marriage certificate! 
The rush was something awful, and the 


| fever and the unrest and the persuading and 


the promises and the uproar and the tele- 
graphing and the general rounding up and 
hullabaloo was enough to scare the Dutch. 
The first day there was upward of sixty 
cashing in; the second there was four; the 
third there was two; the fourth there was 
none—with twenty-one outstanding. 

But Old Welfare was just set on the idea 
that the whole cHboadhes was to be re- 
married, bar none, being naturally auto- 
cratic and always more determined when 
there was opposition, besides conscience- 
stricken at having balled up so many lives. 
The hardest nut was those who had re- 


married somebody else, and he wouldn’t 


have been Old Welfare had he not had a soft 
place in his heart for the ones that would 
be turned adrift. He had to arrange to 
take care of them, you see, and cough up 
fresh husbands and wives to clear the 
track for the others. But he went at it 
bull-headed, and likewise Christine, who 
was even more set than he was, and one by 
one the outsiders was all brought in and 
everything restored like it was before the 
lightning struck us. : 

The biggest trouble was with those who 
were real glad to be free and wouldn’t 
come back at no price. To my own knowl- 
edge he bought Nellie McFarren a cottage 
and lot worth four thousand dollars to get 
her to take back Alec McFarren, and no 
one knows what Joe Hadley shook out of 
him before he’d go to housekeeping again 
with Mrs. H. Joe was one of them born 
grafters, who always managed to be paid 
double, and I’ll never forget the wink he 
give me at the desk, it was that sly and 
tricky. Little Miss Lamb she made the 


OLDSMOBILE: SIX-CYLINDER- 


HE first impression of this car is one of amplitude:— 


i 


it looks adequate in capacity, in luxury, in power. . . . 
And like the other Oldsmobile types, its performance 
equals its appearance. The chassis supporting the seven 
passenger body is such a piece of engineering as you. 
expect from the Olds Motor Works;—strength with refine= 
ment of detail, superb ability with no unnecessary compli- 


cation — from radiator to differential. 


The motor delivers 


6o horse power on request but is so flexible you may drive 


behind a dray “in the high.” 


The price, $4500 with mag- 


neto and complete equipment, makes it the ‘logical six at 
the logical price.’”’ Furnished also as a Limousine and 


Toy Tonneau Runabout. 


Prices and details on request. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICH, 


Oldsmobile Company of Canada, Ltd., 80 King Street East, Toronto, Ontar: 


aus 


SAFETY AUTONATIC REVOLV 


Absolutely proof against carelessness, or accidental shoot- 


ing. 


Throw it down stairs, let it fall to the floor—or | 


-Hammer the Hammer 


—any test you make will prove the — 
positive safety of an Iver Johnson 
Safety Automatic Revolver. No | 
“lock,” no “lever,” no device of 
any kind for you to “work”— 
safety feature is entirely auto-- 


matic, a part of the firing mechanism. There is only one way to dis- — 
charge it—pull the trigger all the way back. Then it shoots true and hits hard. — 


Send for our free booklet, “Shots”—it clearly explains this positive safety 


Iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver 


Richly nickeled, 22 cal. r. f. or 32 cal. c.f, $6 
3-in. barrel; or 38 cal. c. £., 3%4-in. barrel 


Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver 


Richly nickeled, 32 calibre center-fire, 3-inch bar- 
rel; or 38 calibre centre-fire, 34-in. barrel 


$7 


Extra length barrel or blued finish at slight extra cost. 


Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or sent prepaid on receipt of price if 


dealer will not supply. 


Look for the owl’s head on the grip and our name on the barrel. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works, 147 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York; 99 Chambers Street 


Hamburg, Germany: Pickhuben 4 


San Francisco: Phil. B. Bekeart Co.,,717 Market Street 


Makers of Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotg 


AGENTS 


wanted tosell this most 
complete of all com- « 
bination tools. Serves 
as stove-lid lifter, screw-driver, wrench, hot pan 

lifter, tack hammer and puller, and 100 other uses. 

Sells at sight to farmers, storekeepers, in homes, offices, etc. 
Write today for our FREE OUTFIT OFFER to workers. 


T. THOMAS MFG. CO., 223 Barney Block, Dayton, Ohio 


Cr f) 
12 Tools in One “¥/ 


GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RI 
USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND 
EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY 


40 different U. S. stamps for 


Stam ps Given thenames oftwocollectorsand 


2c. postage —1,000 mixed foreign 17c.— 100 different U. S. 19¢.— 
10 different foreign coins 15c.—40 Japan on colored sheet 19c. — 


TOLEDO STAMP COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 


PATENTS AND, TRADEMARKS 


obtained in the shortest possible 
time. 25 years’ experience. Write for free information. 
SHEPHERD & CAMPBELL, 215 McGill Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


PS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 
THE PALISADE MFG. CO. 
227 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N. J. 


|] Satisfaction, New Pair or 


eee sent Yat SS 
i. 
| T offer an opportunity to add to your salary $5, $10 or $15 


) each month whichever you may select. If you want to increase 


\ 


} Some special work which will not interfere with your regular work 


E. M. NOLEN, Manager, Room 868, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
ne ee 


H 


i 


NKLE fit in an Ox- 

ford is all import- 
ant. FLORSHEIM | 
Oxfords ‘thugthe |i 
heel;’’ they’re made | 


that way over our | 
Special ‘‘Natural 
Shape” Oxford lasts. 


Most “Styles $5.00 


What Kind of Suspenders 
Do You Wear? 


The rigid-back kind, that tug and strain 
with every move? If so you don’t know 
| what real suspender comfort is. Buy 
today a pair o' 


PRESIDENT 


They’ll fit you so easily and adjust them- 
selves so comfortably to every move that 
you won’t realize you have suspenders on. ° 
‘The sliding action of the cord in the back 

~is what does it. This “give and take” 
removes all strain from your shoulders 
and trouser buttons. Different weights 
and lengths. Maker’s guarantee 
on every pair— 


Money Back. 


If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, we will, post- 
_ paid, upon receipt of 
price, 50 cents. Con- 
venience suggests a 
pair for each suit. 
Get them today. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON 


Steady Job 


your income let me hear from you. I will pay you asalary for doing 


im any way. Just ask me to ‘‘ Send Special Plan No. 9."’ 


AGENTS 
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biggest scoop of all, being. genuinely con- 
tented like she was, and it was rumored 
she touched ten thousand. It was bound 
to be a lot, for she ‘cried continuous for 
three days before giving way. 

The nervous strain of it told on Old 
Welfare something fearful, and when the 
last of the bunch was crowded again into 
rematrimony he went off for a much- 
needed holiday together with Christine 
and Horace Greeley, Jr. First it was to 
Virginia Hot Springs, and then to Florida, 
and by and by he was in the Mediterranean 
Sea, yachting. Some of the boys began to 
think we had lost Old Welfare for good, and 
there wasn’t any doubt left in anybody’s 
mind when one morning we found the fol- 
lowing notice posted up at the time- 
keeper’s gate: 


NOTICE 


Employees are hereby informed 
that Mr. Hurlbutt Snyder has been 
appointed managing partner of the 


Paragon Company, Printers and mean it isn’t worth 
Binders, and that the sole control of thi Filled 
the business will henceforth remain in something. Ute 


his hands. 

Mr. Hurlbutt Snyder has noticed 
with regret the lessened output and 
the decreasing efficiency of this great 
business, and, while assuring all faith- 
ful employees of the security of their 
positions at the same rate of wages as 
settled by Mr. Horace G. Wicks, he is 
determined summarily to dismiss all 
those whose performance falls below 
the high standard he will rigorously 
insist upon. 

While deprecating the use of liquor, 
employees are informed that their 
off-hours will not be subject to super- 
vision, and that the recent efforts for 
their betterment will be discontinued. 

By order, 
JOHN Berts, Secretary. 


I won’t say but what we didn’t all 


Write for Style Book ere a great, big, thankful sigh of relief. 
myder was a very strict man, but just and 
pe  epling on bgt teint e approachable, and if he wasn’t much liked 


he was certainly respected. For all we 
loved Old Welfare he was too much of a 
wild Indian for a steady diet, and, though 
the kids missed him a heap, most of the 
grown-ups thought it was maybe all for 
the best. One could read the evening 
paper now undisturbed, and keep what one 
bought, and sleep quiet at night, and chew 
tobacco, and rush the growler, and stay 
married, without any one butting in on you 
a hundred years ahead of his time. 

I guess Old Welfare has toned down con- 
siderable since them days. One of our old 
hands in New York City sent me a cut- 
ting of him the other day, and it showed 
him with his hair cut and dressed to the 
nines, standing most dignified beside 
Christine, who was got up regardless, and 
prettier than ever. Underneath it said: 
““Mr. Horace Greeley Wicks, the well- 
known philanthropist, and his charming 
wife, who is numbered among the most 
popular hostesses of the younger set.” 

It’s a funny world, ain’t it! 


How to Buy Oxygen 


N THESE days one may buy oxygen as 

easily as eggs. The readiest way to get 
it is to purchase the stuff called sodium 
peroxide, which is a solid, put up in little 
tin cartridges weighing half a pound 
apiece. Punch half a dozen holes with a 
nail in the top of the can, immerse the 
latter in water, and immediately it will 


receptacle, provided with a stopcock and 
a rubber pipe, the pure oxygen may be 
drawn off and utilized as it is wanted. One 
of these small cans will yield twenty-seven 
quarts of the gas. They are sold chiefly for 
use by physicians, who have need of oxygen 
on frequent occasions to revive patients 
gasping for the breath of life. 

It has been supposed hitherto that the 
difficulty of climbing to great heights on 
mountains was attributable to lack of 
oxygen—the air being so much thinner, 


Men who don’t know them occasionally wonder why 
their price za little higher—but after they wear 


Sincerity Clothes 


they wonder why it 257272. 


They cost more at the facto 
not most at the shop. Sold with a 
guaranty because they’re built 
to stand it. If you don’t find 


the Sincerity label, find a 
better clothier. 


The Sincerity Style Book 
is free but that doesn’t 


with pictures of 
men’s and young 
men’s Spring 
suits and 
over- 
coats. 


Kuh, lathan 6 Fischer Co. 


CHICAGO 


but 


Makers of Sincerity Clothes 


hy a 4.3 


A 5 im , 
Sos eee Se 


40 PAGE BOOK 
OF HKEARMS 


MFG. CO. begin to give out bubbles of pure oxygen 
eS stents rable: INFORMATION 
oh Ay a, If the tin cartridge be put into a suitable 


SEND [OR ITNOW. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS COMPANY 
529 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


~ 
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and, therefore, containing a proportionatel sruclinas aalmerariie damian f 

less quantity of the ane ae per aaa The depositors of this bank reside in all parts of the civilized globe. Merchants, Law- 

foot. On this account it has been thought yers, Physicians, Farmers, Ministers, Soldiers, Sailors, Teachers, Nurses, Housewives, 
Students and people who are employed in every occupation appreciate the advantages of 


bable that the loftiest summits on the | § | jolene 
pang antl never be trodden by human | 8 ff ay “Banking by Mail” which are fully explained in our free booklet “M.” Send forit to- 


foot. “Possibly such may be the case; but parry pap: LIT eT rs pep 
the difficulty in the way, it is now believed, THE CiTi2 E NS SAV! NG. OF. 
is diminished air pressure. AR 


This 3-Piece Combination 


Grater, Slaw-Cutter and Slicer 
presents three most necessary kitchen arti- 
cles in one combination; grates and slices 
any kind of fruit and vegetables. Every 
housewife buys at sight. Many agents 
make $3 to$4aday. No experience nec- 
essary. Outfit free. Write today for special 
proposition. A postal will do 


Mfg. Co., 717 Barney Bik., Dayton, 0. 


; MILLION: DOL 


ORES OURCES: OVER? 
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Try my pen 
at my risk 
coe Ge 


—— lhe. Parker — 
is different. 


Rrovierits ml ty One 
for ten days free, and 
let it justify my faith 
in it, and convince you 
of its Superiority. 
Carry one in your 
pocket for ten days— 
test it in your own way 
at my risk, and at no 
expense to you. 


Then you will know 
the Parker as I know 
it, and thousands and 
thousands of users 
know it—as the one 
pen without limita- 
tions, as the one pen 
that will faithfully 
respond at any time 
under all conditions. 

The Parker is the 
fountain pen that 
doesn’t leak or soil 
your fingers when you 
remove the cap to 
write. It requires no 
adjusting, coaxing or 
fussing—all because 
of the Lucky Curve. 


Parker 


Fountain Pens 


alone have the Lucky 
Curve, which is a me- 
chanical feature abso- 
lutelyessentialto makea 
fountain pen completely 
practical. Yet it is not 
duplicated, orin any way 
replaced in anyother pen. 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


Don’t, as I said, take my 
word— prove the Parker in 
service. Send me yourname, 
and name of your stationer, 
jeweler, or druggist, and I 
will send you a coupon good 
for 10 days’ Free Trial of any 
Parker Lucky Curve fountain 
pen you may select. 

Use it—Prove it for 10 days. 
Then if you are satisfied, only 
if you are satisfied—buy it. 
Twelve thousand of the best 
dealers in the country handle 
Parker pens. If you want a 
pen immediately, find the 
dealer in your town or write 
me for his name. 

I will also send you an artistic 
catalog, and useful pocket device 
on receipt of a 2c stamp. But 
write for Free Trial coupon today. 


GEO, 8S. PARKER, Pres. 


Parker Pen Co. 


90 MILL STREET 
Janesville 


Wis. 
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Sense and 


Jenny Kissed Me 


(If it Had Been Written by Doctor Pasteur Instead 
of by Mr. Leigh Hunt) 


Jenny kissed me when we met, 

Jumping from the chair she sat in— 
But I knew I would not get 

Anything described in Latin. 
Flavored with formaldehyde 

Were her lips that almost missed me, 
And with listerine beside— 

Jenny kissed me. 


Jenny kissed me, as I say, 

And it was not unexpected ; 
With a germicidal spray 

Both her lips were disinfected. 
Was I such a sorry rube? 

No! She did it to assist me— 
Ready with a culture tube, 

Jenny kissed me! 


Casabianca 


| (If it Had Been Written by Mr. Frank L. Stanton 
| Instead of by Mrs. Felicia Hemans) 


De ship’s on fire an’ de boy won't go— 
Hallelu’! 

De powder sco’chin’ down below— 
Hallelw’ ! 

He ask his daddy can he scoov. 

His daddy gone w’en de big guns shoot, 

His daddy gone—an’ dead, to boot— 
Hallelu’! 


De boy stan’ right dah on de deck— 
Hallelw’! 

Kerzimm! De whole t’ing gone ter wreck — 
Hallelw’! 

De whole ship blowed wp lickitysplit, 

De no’th win’ knows ’bout whah she lit. 

Whah am de boy? Ain’ foun’ him yit! 
Hallelu’! 


OU Hahd Times blows up yo’ en me— 
Hallelu’! 

He chase us on by lan’ en sea— 
Hallelu’! 

No matteh whichaway we gone, 

We dess gwine keep pirootin’ on 

En heah de joybells in de dawn— 
Hallelw’ ! 


Everybody Works but Father 


(If it Had Been Written by Mr. Walt Whitman 
Instead of by Mr. Jean C. Havez, of 
Dockstader’s Minstrel Company) 


I am one with the chill winds of the morning ; 

I chant the chant of the worker ; 

I blow upon my fingers, and I blow into them 
the strength and the warmth of the soul of 
toil ; 

I am wrapped about the neck with the collar 
of my garment ; 

I have no patience with them that shirk the 
tasks set for them in the great field of the 
work of life; 

I miss the street car and I dodge the milk 
wagon, I nod gayly at the housemaid as she 
sweeps off the steps— 

I care not be she Swede, Dane, German, 
Irish, Japanese, Norwegian, Polak or 
Reub; it is her soul that is she; 

I know that as men view their brethren they 
separate them and classify them by their 
countries and states and towns—umnless 
they have money, then they try first to 
separate the lucre; 

I am firm in the belief, though, that one no 
more need be an rcepick because he is born 
in Iceland, than a kitten need be a biscuit 
because it is born in an oven; 

I ama brother to all; all are akin to me; 

I work for all; why don’t the rest hustle a bit? 

I think of the comfortable living-room at home. 

I fain would be reading the new divorce case 
and waiting jor dinnertime to come along. 


I make this chant for the voices of the 
chorus: 


I am envious of the cinch possessed by father ; 

I sing the toil of everybody with his exception ; 

I would sit all day as he does in confident 
comfort ; 

I would smoke Sailor’s Dream in a clay pipe, 
also ; 

I, too, would gladden my feet before the fire— 

I am a child of fire, even as ye all. 

I am a brother of the fire, likewise. 

I am alive with it, I rejoice in its upleapings 
and its downsweepings ; 

| I see in it the terror and the rapture oj the 
ages ; 


lt Might Have 


Nonsense 


Been 


I have knowledge of the sayings of the crackle 
of the sparks ; 

I sense the song of the hissing sap; 

I learn of it, I live of it, [—but hold! To my 
chant again: 

I note that mother recewves washing to do, 

I observe that Ann does also— How old is she? 
Guess again. 

I sing that everybody except father works at 
our house. 

I wish that I, with pipe and slippers and the 
8 p. m. extra that is handed in at 9 a. m., 
were the Old Man! 

I sing it. I have said. 


The American Flag 


(if it Had Been Written by Mr. George Cohan 
Instead of by Mr. Joseph Rodman Drake) 


When Freedom with a wild hooray 
Arose and shouted, ‘‘ Look who’s here!”’ 
She grabbed off half the Milky Way 
And spread it on the sky so clear. 
She slung red paint with streaks of white 
Until the line was double-tracked— 
And don’t you think that that’s all right 
To wind up any second act? 


CHORUS: 


Old Glory gets the spotlight ; 
the spot! 

Old General Dix took all the tricks with “ Let 
that man be shot!”’ 

Hoorah! Hooray! Hoori! Hoorroo! 
for the old red, white and blue— 

Old Glory gets the spotlight; it’s always on the 
spot! 


Old Glory’s on 


I’m 


Flag of the jree heart's hope and home, 
Of you we never are uncertain; 
They cheer you from parquet to dome 
And every singer gets the curtain. 
Run up the flag, the grand old flag, 
And keep it bravely waving o’er us 
Until the hero speaks the tag 
And the finale groups the chorus! 


CHORUS: 


Old Glory gets the spotlight ; 
the spot! 

Red, white and blue, I’m strong for you; I’m 
on for you, that’s what! 

Hoorah! Hoori! Hoorroo! Hooray! You 
save the day and make the play— 

Old Glory gets the spotlight; it’s always on 
the spot! — Wilbur D. Nesbit. 


Old Glory’s on 


Lures for Fishes 


iG A BILL which has just passed the 
House of Lords, forbidding the importa- 
tion of the skins of birds of plumage into 
the United Kingdom, a paragraph makes 
special exception of skins required for the 
manufacture of artificial flies for fishermen. 
This industry, it appears, employs about 
one thousand persons in England, half of 
them women. Its principal center is the 
town of Redditch, from which source, 
likewise, are supplied some of the finest 
fishhooks. 

A fly manufacturer, testifying herore a 
committee of the Lords (of which Lord 
Avebury, formerly Sir John Lubbock, the 
famous naturalist, was chairman), said that 
the list of birds whose plumage was used in 
his business included parrots and parra- 
keets, peacocks, blue kingfishers, toucans 
and scarlet ibises from tropical America. 

He stated, incidentally, that the hackles 
of roosters were utilized to a considerable 
extent, while for browns and grays depend- 
ence was had mainly upon mallard ducks. 
But, where vivid hues were required, it 
was not practicable to employ chicken 
feathers or other substitutes for the 
plumage of wild birds, with the aid of the 
dyepot. 

Salmon, in particular, delight in brilliant 
colors, and the flies made to serve as lures 


for them commonly combine the red and | 


blue of the macaw with the green of the 
parrakeet and the pure gold of the pheas- 
ant’s tail from China. Often it happens 
that a single artificial insect of the sort 


will represent a combination of a dozen | 


different materials, obtained from as many 
parts of the world. For the body of the 
fly, fur is usually provided, to give the 


requisite fuzzy look; and in the water each | 


individual hair shines brightly, Ronan 
attraction to the lure. 


in a Day Witha Tack 


| Hammer Dhan With 


a Sledge 


and on exactly the same principle | 
the operator can write more words | — 
in a day with a Monarch than with | 

an ordinary heavy-working machine, 


Monarch 
Light Touch 


the greatest advance in typewriter con- | 
struction since visible writing, means |} 
increased efficiency and greater output [} 
per machine, reducing the cost of type- j] 
writing to the employer. | 


Let us demonstrate this and the many — 
other Monarch advantages. Write 
for illustrated descriptive literature. 


| The Monarch Typewriter Company q 


Executive Offices: 
Monarch Typewriter Bldg., 300 Broadwaa 
New York iS 


Branches and dealers throughout the world, — 


Night Robes and Pajamas 


Are designed and tailored by 
the same careful craftsmen who 
make our famous Sazspareil 
Day and Dress Shirts. The 
materials used by us are 
selected with utmost care, 

| from wear and rub o’ the tub 

m8 resisting cloths. 

“SANSPAREIL” Pajamas are roomy % 
over the chest and ample at the waist. 


“SANSPAREIL” Night Robes drape 
with fud/nmess and-hang with freedom. 
Ask your dealer for ‘‘SANSPAREIL” Dress 
Shirts, Day Shirts, Night Robes and Pajamas. 
Our dainty booklet B, “‘THE WELL-SHIRTED 
MAN,"’ sent /vee, if you write. 
MILLEN, AIKENHEAD & CO. 
814 Broadway, New York 


7°30.” 


This is the tale of the Chalmers- 
Detroit *‘30’’—price $1,500. It is 
‘such a tale as no one else can tell. 
You owe to yourself its perusal. 


This year full 50,000 people will want 
a high-grade, low-priced car. For this 
innovation taps an enormous field. 
_ Thousands of people can now, for the 
first time, own a car to take pride in. 
' Others are owners of high-priced 
cars, who have wearied of the cost of 
upkeep. They will get the same 
service from these lighter cars at one- 
fourth the cost of maintenance. 
_ Others will keep a high-priced car 
for occasional service. But they will 
buy one of these—in Tourabout or 
Roadster style — to save the big car. 
_ This new demand will be several 
times greater than the best makers 
can supply. 


But Don’t Pay $1,500 
For An Inferior Car 


There is no need now to accept in- 
feriority because you want a low- 
priced car. You can demand—in all 
Save power—the utmost the world 
can give. 
_ Remember that when _ bicycles 
were cut from $150 to $75 you got 
better wheels than ever. 
_ So in automobiles. The best car 
man can build, under 30h. p., can be 
sold for $1,500. 
' In fact, the Chalmers-Detroit 
*30’"’—sold at that price—is the 
most advanced car on the market. 
There is no need for skimping any- 
where. No need for buying a make- 
shift. No need for taking an out-of- 
date car, or an inexperienced make. 
For $1,500 you ought to buy as 
good a car of 30 h.p. judged by design 
-and mechanical features as any price 
could make. That is just what one 
gets in the Chalmers-Detroit ‘30.”’ 


' No Other Car Like This 


_ There are plenty of good-looking 
cars now which sell at this price, or be- 
lowit. Itis a very easy thing to make 
a good-looking car. But it requires 
rare skill, and a great deal of time, to 
design a mechanically perfect car. 

Any good and unbiased engineer, 


_ who makes the comparisons, will tell 


you that no car in its class begins to 
compare with the Chalmers-Detroit 


The reasons are these: 
More than two years ago we saw 


_ this craze coming—the demand for a 


high-grade, low-priced car. 
More than two years ago we set 


_ famous designer—Mr. H. E. 
nat work on it. 
_ Mr. Coffin designed our ‘‘ Forty” 


— the best medium-priced car ever 
sold. He was for years the chief 


designer for the Thomas Companies. 


‘There is no designer who will claim 
to be more capable. 
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To Those 50,000 People 
Who Want the Utmost in a Low-Priced Car 


Mr. Coffin made two trips to Eu- 
rope to glean ideas for this car from 
the best engineers of the Old World. 

Then he spent two full years in 
creating this most up-to-date car on 
the market. 

When the craze came—as it did this 
season—this splendid car was ready. 

No other car in this class has such 
careful preparation back of it. Others 
were not begun until the demand de- 
veloped. 


Our Profit, Nine Per Cent. 


Another fact is this: Our profit on 
the Chalmers-Detroit ‘'30” is ex- 
actly nine per cent. 

Our 4-cyl. engine costs us $261. 
Yet there are 4-cyl. engines which 
sell as low as $75. 

Our transmission costs us $94. Our 
axles cost us $125. The annular ball 
bearings used in this car cost us $103. 
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On Election Day, last November, 
100 of these cars, in 100 cities, each 
ran 200 miles without a stop of the 
engine. Plenty of other cars have 
made non-stop runs. But never did 
100 cars of the same make all fulfill 
such a strenuous test. 

So the Chalmers-Detroit ‘'30’’— 
at $1,500—has proved reliability and 
endurance better than any other car 
ever made. 


What Herreshoff Says 


There is no higher authority, per- 
haps, in America than John B. Herre- 
shoff. It was he who designed all 
the yachts which have defended the 
America Cup for years. He is also 
President of the Herreshoff Mfg. 
Co., of Bristol, Rhode Island, and 
one of the foremost designers of the 
world. This is what he writes: 

“In placing my order this A. M. for 


Chalmers - Detroit “30.” Price $1,500 


Made as 


Touring Car, Tourabout and Roadster 


A 4-cylinder, 5-passenger, high-grade car. 


No other cars, except very high- 
priced ones, use so many. 

So it is all through. 
stinted nowhere. In every feature 
we give you the best that any price 
can buy. 

No other car gives nearly so much 
for the money. Never will any car 
give any more. For never will an 
automobile maker charge you less 
than nine per cent. 

Any lower price—any extras free 
—mean much less value where you 
need it most. 


A 27,000 Mile Test 


One of these cars—a stock car — 
has run 27,000 miles. 

For 100 consecutive days it made 
208 miles per day. It made those 20,- 
800 miles without missing a trip, and 
without a single mechanical break- 
down. The same car had run 6,000 
miles before this test was begun. 

No other car at any price ever 
stood such a test as that. 

When this car had run 27,000 miles 
we took out the bearings—in perfect 
condition—and exhibited them at 
the New York and Chicago Shows. 


We have 


a Chalmers-Detroit ‘'30,”’ and also 
advising my friend to join me in pur- 
chasing another of the same model 
(which has been done today), I did so 
after due consideration, examination 
and trial, and I feel satisfied that it is 
one of the best four-cylinder cars of 
its size, and certainly the best for the 
money that has yet been on the market.” 
Do you think that any good, 
unprejudiced engineer in America 
will disagree with his conclusions ? 


Things That Others Lack 


Naturally this car has many 
features which our competitors lack. 
It isnmatural also that those who lack 
them should try to belittle them. 

The four cylinders in the Chal- 
mers-Detroit ‘‘30”’ are cast together, 
as in most of the late foreign cars. 
One purpose is lightness, compact- 
ness and perfect water circulation. 
Thus we also secure the popular 
short bonnet and give the extra room 
in the tonneau. 

We replace this four-cylinder 
block for $35 should it freeze and 
crack. So this risk is not so great as 
on separate cylinders. 

If one cylinder freezes, all prob- 
ably will. It is cheaper to replace 
one block of four than to replace 
from two to four separate cylinders. 

We also use the two-bearing crank 
shaft. Thus we secure perfect align- 
ment, which none can secure with 
four and five bearings. We make 
this crank shaft eight times as strong 
as is necessary,to eliminate all risk 
of bending. 

Our wheel base is 110 inches. We 
use the Unit Power Plant. Our gas 
intake is water jacketed. We give 
you the new one-pedal control. The 
tires are the Diamond Quick De- 
tachable. 

Every feature is in accord with 
the best engineering practice. 


1,500 Cars Delivered 


1,500 of these cars are already de- 
livered to users. All our rivals 
together have not so many in use. 

Our capacity is only 2,500 of these 
cars, so only 1,000 more people can 
get them. We have agents in 228 
cities, so they can sell, on the aver- 
age, less than five cars each. ; 

Judge for yourself how long these 
cars will last. Judge the desirability 
for acting early. For those who buy 
when the Chalmers-Detroit ‘‘30’s” 
are gone will get no car like this. 

Our 2,500 cars, which will be 
running this summer, will show 
thousands of people what a car they 
have missed. 


Our “Forty” at $2,750 Gives the Utmost 
Value That Any Price Can Buy 


The Chalmers-Detroit Forty excels our 

“30” only in size and power. It was de- 
signed by Mr. Coffin, and has for years 
been recognized as the best medium- -priced 
car on the market. It has won scores of 
important events. 

This is as good a car as any price can 
buy. To pay more is extravagance. All 
that anyone wants in a 5-passenger car is 
here in its highest perfection. 

The dandy » car — quiet, speedy and pow- 
erful. We have never been able to supply 
the demand for them. Last year we ran 
200 short. 

Made in several styles of bodies— Price 


Chalmers. -Detroit Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. £.r.thomas-Detroit Co. 


(Members Association Licensed Automobile Pa ele ) 
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$2,750. The ‘Forty’? Roadster is the 
raciest-looking car of its class. 
Send us this coupon for catalog showing all 
styles of both cars or call at the local branch, 
1467 Michigan Ave., and see them, or tele- 
phone for a demonstration appointment. 


CHALMERS - DETROIT MOTOR CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me your catalog. 


Name 
Street 
City and State 


SAT. EVE. POST, Philadelphia, Pa. 


To advertise our great mer- 
chant tailoring establish- § 

ment and make it widely Ges 
\ known, we will cut and make to 
order 10,000 men’s suits ofall-wool 
black thibet cloth at $12.95 and 
GIVE FREEASA PREMIUM, 
a pair of fine, made-to- your- 
measure, trousers, and if you or- 
der promptly after receiving our 
samples, we will send along a 


high SAFETY RAZOR FREE 


guaranteed to shave equal to any 
safety razor ornosale. We will 
make suit strictly to your meas- 
ure, single or double bieast- 
ed sack style as wanted, from 
Hay’s Sons Best ALL WOOL 
BLACK THIBET CLOTH 
a rich, raven black material, 
woven firm and solid from finest 
picked wool yarn, guaranteed fast color 
and as pretty and stylish cloth as you 


ti { 


1 


ever saw for the money. We will make 
which we give 
The Trousers free with each 


suit at $12.95, strictly to your measure, 
exactly as you want them, from black 
thibet cloth like the suit, or from ele- 
gant, striped worsted or cassimere as 
desired. We guarantee to fit you per- 
fectly or you can return the suit and 

= ad trousers at our expense and you will 
not be out one penny. This is the most wonderful and aston- 
ishing, made-to-order clothing offer ever made by any firm, andwe 
challenge any merchant tailor in the world to equal it.” If you will 
write us a letter or postal saying ‘“Send me your Cloth Sample Book 
No. Wof Made-to-order Clothing’’ we will send the book by return 
mail with a sample of the fine all-wool black Thibet cloth and 


100 Other Fine Large Samples $1 Pecrpimy cloths, compris: 


terns and shades for spring and summer, from which we cutandmake 
Reel lh a arn 


order at $40.00 /THE FREE SAFETY RAZOR vs 


order at $10.00 

up to $35.00, | 1H! 

and trousers at}Suit and extra trouser outfit at $12.95 is full 

$3.50to$8.We is size, highly nickeled, com- 
plete with blade of finest 

razor steel perfectly 


will also send 
fine, high art, 
ground, honedand 


fashion plates of 
latest English 


and American SORDEC, 
fashions, a tape guaranteed 
line, ordering to shave 
blanks and as clean, 
complete, sim- cool and 
ple instructions con ftorte 


how you can 
take a measure 
as correctly as 
the most expert 
tailor, 


Don’t Delay, But Write Today for Our Cloth Sample Book No.W. 


JOHN M. SMYTH CO. itesison street, CHICAGO 


able as any 
safety razor or 
your money back 
immediately. 


REALLY DEKIGN-TFUL 


Gandy Coated 
Ghensny Sum 


Particularly Desivable 
after Dinner 


YOUR FRIEND THE MOTORIST 
KNOWS that Chiclets keep the 


mouth moist and the throat clear. 


Pout up in little green bags for a nickel 

and in 5.10 and 25 cent parkets by 

Frauh fi-FleerS Gompany deme 
+ Philadelphia, 11-2 -2- + 
+ and Coronto, Ganada- + 


Simply send us a postal and ask for our free 
illustrated 9,059-word Business Booklet which tells 
how priceless Business Experience, squeezed from 
the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy business men may 
be made yours—yours to boost your salary, to 
increase your profits, This free booklet deals with 
—How to manage a business 
—How to sell goods 
— How to get money by mail 
— How to buy at rock-bottom 
— How to collect money 
— How to stop cost leaks 
— How to train and handle men 
— How to get and hold a position 
—How to advertise a business 
— Howto devise office methods 
Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you 
in no obligation, yet it may be the means of starting you on a 
broader career. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, 
when it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say 
“Send on your 9,059-word Booklet.’’ Send to 


SYSTEM, Dept. 26-3-13, 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS 
EARN $25 TO $100 a week. Send for 
free booklet, ‘‘ MONEY IN DRAWING”; 
tells how we teach illustrating by mail. 
Women succeed as well as men. 

THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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THE CONFESSIONS | 


OF A GON MAN 
(Continued from Page 21) 


That part of it was up to Louis. He was 
the most resourceful man in the business, 
and he had no general line of procedure. 
His methods varied with the cireumstances. 
He was usually very indignant and shocked 
and sympathetic. He would try to frighten 
and to bully me; he would take all the 
blame upon himself, and promise to restore 
half the money. If we sized up the sucker 
as a coward Louis and I might start a 
scrap. I’d draw my gun—an old, rusty one 
which I couldn’t cock—and howl: 

“Tf I knowed which one 0’ you Yankee 
chaps done that ol’ trick I’d blow his haid 
off!” 

If the sucker started to report to the 
conductor Louis would say: 

“Don’t you know it’s a thousand dollars 
fine or six months in jail for gambling on 
these trains?” 

His tricks were innumerable, and he 
always ended by tying his man up com- 
pletely, in one way or another. Asa matter 
of fact, only about half of the suckers 
made any trouble. 

Now and then the “round-up” got 
exciting. 

One of the first men we skinned after we 
put our game on the road was a preacher— 
not a man’of any standing, but an exhorter 
from the Kentucky mountains. I remem- 
ber that he was a long time biting. Finally 
the real trouble occurred to me. He didn’t 
want a witness. I put my palm to my face, 
giving Louis the office to go away, and 
when the preacher and I were alone I got 
him for a hundred and fifty. He didn’t 
say anything for a minute or two after the 
joint came off; then he reached for his hip. 
His silence had warned me; before he 
could draw I had that old, rusty, unloaded 
gun, which I couldn’t cock, against his 
breastbone. We beat it from that train in 
a hurry. 


The Tough Citizen of Breathitt 


I have a displaced cartilage in my nose to 
remind me of one awful slip. We had done 
a big, Welsh coal miner. He was making a 
racket about it, and I was stalling in my 
character of a Texan. Finally he leaned 
over me and said: 

“Tf you don’t give me back my money 
T’ll knock your head off!” 

I felt a little mean and grouchy that day, 
and this man had a kind of a disagreeable 
personality. I lost my head and my tem- 
per. Off went my Texan dialect, and on 
came my native Indiana. I said: 

“You can’t do it!” 

The words weren’t out of my mouth 
when he smashed me in the nose so hard 
that it nearly put me out. Johnny had 
a gun on him before he could hit again. 

But the closest call came from a tough 
citizen of Breathitt County, who had sold 
his saloon and was moving with the pro- 
ceeds into Wisconsin. We took about two 
hundred from him, and he acted like a mad- 
man. Just when I thought we had him 
quieted down he reached for his valise and 
opened it. I paid no particular attention 
to that motion; but when he straightened 
up I was looking into the barrel of a Colt’s 
44, And he said, very quietly: 

“Now do I get back my money?” 

Of course, there was only one thing to 
do. Without dropping the dialect, I said: 

‘‘Look yeah, mistah, if you’re goin’ to do 
any shootin’ I don’t want to keep youah 
money.” And I handed it over. After 
that I made Louis watch the valises as 
closely as he did the hip-pockets. It was I, 
and not Louis, who stood to die if any one 
started a gun-play. 

Those are all the gun episodes which I 
can remember. For contrast, there was an 
old sheep-man from Montana whom we 
beat out of five hundred when we were 
playing the Northwest, looking for dis- 
charged Philippine soldiers. This man 
woke up to the nature of our game soon 
after we made the joint. He said, as near 
as I can remember: 

“Boys, you done me fair and square. 
It’s all right; I saw that marked card and 
I was out to do you. You beat me to it, 
and I ain’t kicking. But I’d promised to 
bring my wife a silk umbrella, and in Chi- 
cago I forgot it. I was intending to stop off 
at Cheyenne and make good. . Maybe 
you’re married yourselves, and know how 
itis. A loan of a twenty would oblige me.”’ 
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‘Spring Painting” | 
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Spring is the time when most of the painting is done. Nature is brightening — : 
all around and the impulse is to make houses and barns and fences bright and in 


harmony with the new leaves and blossoms. 
You not only make things spick and span, but 
you save your property and make it more valuable. 


Only—you must use good paint—pure White Lead and linseed oil. 
Otherwise, you fail to more than 
temporarily beautify and fail utterly in preserving the painted things. 

The Dutch Boy Painter trademark is the thing to look for when you 
buy paint materials—it is on the side of pure White Lead kegs. Ask for 


economy. 


See that it is put on your building pure. 


it, insist on having it. 


A few more points on your painting: Refuse absolutely to let the work 
be done in wet weather, or when moisture is on or under the surface. Give 
your painter plenty of time between coats —make him take several days 

Don’t insist on using a tint which a good painter tells you is per- 
White Lead is very durable material, but if the tinting material 
fades out the job is spoiled. A chain is no stronger than its weakest link. 


Ask your painter about our White Lead (Dutch 
Also, your dealer has it, 


between. 
ishable. 


Boy Painter trade-mark). 


New York Buffalo 
Cleveland 


& Bros, Co.] 


Boston 
St. Louis 


Read about our ‘‘ House-owners’ Painting Outfit’ 4@> 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


An office in each of the following cities: 
Cincinnati 

Philadelphia [John T. Lewis 
Pittsburgh [National Lead & Oil Co.] 


This is good 


Painting Outfit. 
Free 


We have prepared a 
little package of things 
bearing on the subject 
of painting which we call 
House-owners’ Paint- 
ing Outfit P. It includes: 


1—Book of color 

schemes (state 

whether you wish 

tntertor or exte- 

vitor schemes). 

2 —Specifications 

for all kinds of 

painting 

3—Instrument 

for detecting 

adulteration in 

paint material, 

with directions for 

using it. 

Free on request to 4 

any reader who asks for | 
House-owners’ Painting 


Chi 
ee Outfit P. 


PEARLINE is concentrated 
Soap in the form of a Po 


INE. takes, as. 


_| were, the Fabric in one han 


the Dirt in the othe 


and lays | 


them apart — comparatively 
| speaking — Washing with 


little W ork, 


Straining, getting the Dit out 


by main Strength. 


_ for ell sorts of Washing 
—Coarsest and most Deli- 
for all soris of Women 


cate 


As it Saves the 


"T can: € you outa but 
if-you want the Best Soap | 
Powder you should have | 

WARLINE the Original | 
still the Best=all | 


‘others are followers," 


Weakest and Strongest ; 
or Scrubbing, House-clean- 
Vindows, 


PEARLINE has no equal, 


ng, Dish washing, 


i Mount Beautiful Birds 


Be a Taxidermist. Mount your own 
trophies, such as birds and animals. 
Decorate your home or make money 
mounting for others. Taxidermists 
¥ handsomely paid. Success guaranteed or 

no tuition, Book ‘‘How to Learn to Mount 

Birds & Animals’ sent FREE. Write today. 


) N.W. Sch. of Taxidermy, Box 2 Y, Omaha, Neb. 


Herburay Sustesnt 


The fullness falling from the shoulder adds 
grace and beauty and assures greater comfort. 
This is but one of the many Atterbury System 
superiorities. There is an Atterbury System 
Clothier in nearly every town. 


For book address: “Atterbury Spstem 


Eggs for . 
matchings ¢ 


If interested in‘‘Out- 
door Games’’—a valu- 
able ReferenceGuide— 
write us for free copy. 
Additional copies at $1. 


LET THE SUNLIGHT IN | 


Brighten up and germ-proof your walls with 


HYGIENIC KALSOMINE 


Made in over 100 richly beautiful shades. 
Easy to apply, durable and inexpensive. 
Most practical and sanitary wall finish on 
the market. Ask your dealer or writeus for 
the “ Home Og age tea) many room 
schemes in colors—FREE, 


Dept. E, ADAMS & ELTING CO., Chicago 


aS: 


¥ 


HYGIENIC 


ROL 


KALSOMIN 


\ TRADE MARK S\i 
THE ( \ . 
AD ELITE LaMdia wh ©) cticace | 
PEOPLE YORK N 


Where the summers are long and delight- 
ful; where the winters are short and mild. 
Here you can grow splendid crops at 
small cost. Rich soil, abundant water, 
excellent markets and good neighbors. 

Desirable Farms can be secured for 

$10 PER ACRE AND UP 
along the N. & W. Ry. Full information 
and valuable booklet upon request. 
F. H. LaBAUME, 


Agricultural and Industrial Agent 
Norfolk & Western Railway 


Boom Your Trade With 


¥ STATESMAN 


Weatherproof Signs 


Tack on trees, barns, any- 
_ where. Our “wax process” makes 
/ them proof against weather ex- 
i” posure for 2 to5 years. Cost 75% 
“less than wood or metal. Printed 
on heavy board in any combination 
_.” of fast colors, any size, and shipped 
freight prepaid. 
st Only signs possible to hang on wire fences 
because of our exclusive fence clasps. 
ql qW = Statesman Signs talk 
Pulling Advertisements (2022ur'@2 Gk 
‘and are the most economical and effective way to advertise. 
‘We furnish phrases if desired. Write on your letter head for 
‘Samples, prices and full information. A trial 1,000 will help 
abolish dull trade. Ask for booklet, ‘‘ Do you believe in signs?’’ 
HIGH CLASS SALESMEN WANTED. 


THE STATESMAN CO., 24 Jefferson Ave., Marshall, Mich. 


Til Save You $50.00 


On a Manure Spreader 


IF YOU’LL LET ME 


_ This is just a little ad—but a postal will bring my Big Book 
—and give you my $50.00 Saving Price and Special Proposition. 
You can save as much answering this little advertisement as 
ifit covered a page. 
My Spreader positively will do better work and last longer 
than any Spreader made—no mat- ARYA 
ter what the price —so why pay 
$50more? 20,000 farmers have - 
stamped their O.K.onmy ,! 
spreader and money-saving 
price. My Special Proposi- 
tion will interest-you. Justa 
Postal addressed to Galloway 
of Waterloo, Iowa, will bring 
you everything postpaid. 

ill You Pay a Penny For The 
Postal and Save $50.00? 
Address Wm. Galloway, Pres, 

WM. GALLOWAY CO. Ss 
1859 Galloway Station, Waterloo, Iowa 


AGENTS—80% PROFIT 


r Easy--selling 7-piece 
| Kitchen set, on handy rack. 
Finest steel. Best made. 
Guaranteed — exchangeable 

if not right. Sells at. sight 
for $1.50. Free outfit and 
exclusive territory. Write 


to-day for agency. 
E. D. Home Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
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He got it all right. And he insisted on 
taking an address to send the money back. 

Marsh, the third member of our mob, 
got more and more useful as time went on 
and we learned to play for bigger and big- 
ger money. He stayed back in the next 
car and cashed the drafts. Comparatively 
few men carry more than a hundred dol- 
lars or so in cash. When the sucker got 
wild to play he’d remark that he had noth- 
ing on him but a draft. Louis would say 
that he could fix that up—he’d seen Mr. 
Marsh, of the Polish Hardware Company, 
in the next coach. Mr. Marsh was auditor 
and collector for the company; he always 
carried ready money. He’d lead the 
sucker back, and Marsh, on the recom- 
mendation of Louis, would cash the draft. 
We never had any real trouble in collecting, 
either. Why should we? The draft was 
indorsed fair enough; there was nothing 
about the transaction with Marsh which 
savored of gambling. The bank had to 
cash it, and if the sucker tried to stop pay- 
ment we hired a lawyer. We were the only 
monte mob on the road which ever got 
around the draft obstacle. 

Of all our suckers I’ll remember longest 
the only one who ever led me into a police- 
station. 

In the city which we made our head- 
quarters we employed a little Jew clothing 
merchant as lookout. The lumbermen 
traded with him a good deal; it was his 
job to tip off the flush ones. One day he 
called me up on the telephone. 

“There was a drummer, named Silver- 
man, in here today,” he said. ‘‘He carried 
a lot of ready money—I seen it. He’s gone 
up to Arlington, and he’s coming back here 
Wednesday afternoon to take the rest of 
my order.” Arlington, as‘I call it, was a 
town about twenty miles up the road. 

Wednesday morning I loafed around the 
hotels at Arlington, found the one where 
Silverman was staying, and learned that 
he was going to take the eleven-fifteen 
train. I proceeded to the next block and 
interviewed a bartender friend of mine. 


Working a Bluff 


“Bill,” I said, “I’m coming back in an 
hour or two. I’m a whisky salesman, and 
you’re going to help me play the part. 
See?”? I returned to the hotel, and my 
man—lI had a good description of him— 
walked up to the desk. I stepped up beside 
him, and asked the clerk about the next 
train home. Silverman cut in. 

“‘Eleven-fifteen,” he said; ‘‘I’m taking 
that train myself.” 

From that beginning we opened conver- 
sation. He asked me my business. I said 
that I was a whisky salesman. Knowing 
that he had an interest in the company 
which he represented, I went on: 

“T’m a junior member of the firm, but 
I’m just obliged to travel. You can’t trust 
drummers any more.” That touched the 
button, and he loved me. He said: 

“‘That’s right. Those fellows are fierce. 
They get drunk and never think of making 
money. I don’t know what this traveling 
business is coming to.”” We chummed 
down to the station. I suggested a drink 
and asked him if he minded going to a 
little place which bought our goods. He 
accepted. I led him to Bill, the bartender. 
As soon as we had ordered, Bill said: 

“Mr. Jones, we liked the last two barrels 
you sold us. I guess I’ll want another one.” 

“Fine business,’ said I. I pulled out 
some regular order blanks and made the 
entry. That established me completely 
with Silverman. 

On the train I was delighted to meet 
Louis and Marsh—old friends of the road 
whom I hadn’t seen for six months. I 
introduced Mr. Silverman. We got double 
seats in the day coach, and I recalled that 
we met the last time over a game of euchre. 
That brought out the cards. 

We weren’t playing monte with him, 
you see. Monte is a night game. What 
we had planted was “high euchre hand.” 
Briefly, you start an argument as to 
whether a certain hand can be euchred and 
prove to the satisfaction of the sucker that 
it cannot. Later in the game you deal him 
that very hand, induce him to bet his 
shirt with the skeptic of the game that it 
cannot be euchred—and euchre it. 

He fell easy. We won three hundred- 
odd dollars, his watch and his diamond pin. 
When we left he had no suspicion of us. 

But after he left our town he told his 
troubles to a hotel man who used to be a 
partner of Jakey, and the hotel man let in 
the light upon Silverman. 


Home 


This is for the man who 
wants a Home Farm or for 
the man who wants a Busi- 
ness Farm—a Home Farm 
that will yield him an in- 
dependent living, ora 
Business Farm that he can 
operate as he would a de- 
partment of his business, 
without giving it all his 
time and atrention. 

Write your name and ad- 
dress on the coupon below 
and mail it to me. 

I will mail you plain and conclusive proof that 10 acres of 
Barstow-Pecos Valley Irrigated and can be made to yield crops 
that will net between $1,000 and $5,000 per year. 

Now don’t say to yourself no man would sell for $3.00 a week that 
which has developed earning power of $1,000.00 to $5,000.00 per 
year. That is exactly what I propose to do and with the “‘ Proof’’ 
will come a full explanation of the New Safe Land Plan whereby 
you can get possession in 2% years 
of land which I must first prove can 


Geo. E. Barstow 
President 


399 a Week Buys @ 


wy), BRarstow-Pecos 


10-Acre Irrigated Farm 


But First I Must Absolutely 
Prove to You that It Can Be Made to 


Net You Over $1000 a Month! 
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Valley 


bring yourself to make so great a change all at once, get one of 
these farms to fall back on if things should go wrong. Have it for 
aplace to go to in case of need, or for rest and recreation, and 
meantime arrangements can be made for its cultivation under com- 
petent superintendence jor a reasonable share of the proceeds. 

The Barstow-Pecos Valley Lands are in West Texas, within a 
few miles of Barstow, Texas, and Pecos City, Texas (the 2 towns 
are only 6% miles apart—the land lies between the towns and a 
little to the north) and served by the Texas & Pacific Railway and 
the Pecos Valley Line of the Santa Fe System. 

But all this is the merest outline of what I desire to show you in 
detail. Iam only attempting to make it clear to you that you can 
have an assured independent living income in less than three years 
if you are willing to pay $3.00 a week. 

I want the name and address, on one of these coupons, of every man 
or woman who is willing to save $3.00 a week if I can prove that the 
result will be financial independence in less than three short years. 

There is nothing philanthropic about this proposition, but I 
especially want to hear from wage-earners. 

I have worked for fifteen years to develop this community to 
which I have given my name. The Irrigation System has been in 
operation now for about 12 years. 
It has proved to be efficient, the 


be made to net $1,000.00 to $5,000.00 
per year, by paying $15.00 down 


water supply abundant, the climate 
a delight and the soil wonderfully 
productive. The task has been a 


and $3.0C per week in monthly 


payments for 2% years, 

A responsible Bank acts as the 
independent agent of both of us to 
guarantee fair play. 

There are good sound business 
reasons why we sell land for $3.00 
a week which we can prove to be 
capable of earning $1,000.00 to 
$5,000.00 a year—and you will un- 
derstand them when I put my 
proposition fully before you—which 
I cannot do in the small space of 
an advertisement. 

You are dealing with a solidly 
founded, firmly established, re- 
sponsible enterprise and the land I 
want you to buy is cleared, levelled, 
irrigated and under cultivation, ready for immediate delivery if you 
have $468.51, or for delivery in 234 years for $15.00 down and $3.00 
a week in monthly payments. You can go and live on it, and by 
the application of reasonable industry and intelligence, earn a good 
living for yourself and family. You won’t have any ‘‘boss’’ to please 
in orderto hold your job and keep your family supplied with the 
necessities of life. No man can deprive you of your living, for that 
you will own in your own little highly productive farm. 

If you think you have to know a lot about farming or cannot 


Irrigated Land— European 


Pecos Valley Land & Irrigation Co. of Barstow, Tex. 


831 Missouri Trust Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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TAUGHT BY 
Practical Court Reporters 


At your home and in our schools. Our graduates 
reported speeches of both of the leading candidates 
in the recent presidential campaign. One of our 
graduates holds the GOLD MEDAL in the last 
world’s championship contest. 

Catalogue sent free. 


SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 


Suite 35, 1416 Broadway, New York City 
Suite 53,79 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Address the school nearer you, 


without a cent deposit, prepav the 
and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 

IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1909 model bicycles. 


| Factory Prices (232 %?3 


bicycle or a 
pair of tires from amyone at any price until 
you write for our large Art Catalog and 
| learn our wonderful proposition on first 
#) sample bicycle going to your town. 

bo everywhere are 
Rider Agents {o7ine‘ie 
money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
i We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
\ Tires, Coaster-Brakes, single wheels, 

parts, repairs and sundries at half usual prices. 
Do Not Wait; write today for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. P-55, CHICAGO | 


freight 


“THE BARSTOW CO. BARSTOW, TEXA 


See This Trade-Mark? 


By it you may know the Superior Products of Barstow 


Fruits, Nuts and Garden Truck. 
tised Brand you may market the Superior Products 
of your Barstow Irrigated Land, 


big one—it has taken a long time to 
test out each phase of the proposi- 
tion, but ithas been worth while and 
I will consider that it has been even 
more worth while if those who 

most need it are the ones to 
reap the benefit of my labors. 
And so I say to the wage 
earner who seeks inde- 
pendent manhood, it 
can be had in the 
ownership of one 
of these 10- 
acre farms. 


——— 
or 


Grapes, Peaches, other 
Under this Adver- 


acquired it—why not you? Don’t 
delay. Actright now, today. 


George E. 


Barstow 
President 
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BUNGALOWS| 


Our book shows all the latest ideas in Bungalow 
construction, Contains over 200 designs and floor 
plans, giving dimensions, arrangement of rooms 
and estimated cost. Price $1.00. Cement Houses 
and How to Build Them. 176 pages. 87 designs, $1. 
RADFORD ARCHITECTURAL CO. 
261 Broadway, 185 Jackson Boulevard, 
New York Chicago, Ill 
Horse 


6 ing Machine on Earth © x 


ger Clipyourhorses—they’ll look better, feel better, work 
i —. better and sell better — It’s easy to do with 


i K ry The Stewart Clipper 


and you save $1 to $2 on every horse you clip. 
This machine is the surest and truest clipper 


made —anyone can run it. Lasts a lifetime —is 
dust and dirt proof and fully guaranteed for five 
years. If your dealer cannot supply it send us $2 
and the machine will be sent C. O, D. for balance. 
Write today for free catalogue, It willsave 
money and make money for you. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
148 Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Print Your Own 


Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. Press $5. 
Larger $18. Save money. Print for others, big 
profit. All easy, rules sent. Write factory for 
press catalog, type, paper, etc. 

THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut 
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and Silent 
Pierce Motor Boats 


years. 2 gallons of fuel will run one 18 hours. 


PIERCE ENGINE CO. 


LALA LLL 


Sm LI) 


Manufactured Complete by Pierce, the Pioneer Gasoline Motor 
Builder. 14 ft., Speed 7 miles, $75; 16 ft., Speed 7'4 miles, $87.50. 
Pierce Motor Boats are noiseless, speedy and so simple the boys and girls can operate them. 
will carry 5 people, has 3 seats, as pictured above, ‘he 16 ft. motor boat has 4 seats and will carry 7. 
stiff, strong and staunch. Motor works on the water, preventing vibration. 
strong row boat. Costs what a good row boat did a few years ago. 

‘We guarantee Pierce Motor Boats to give perfect service. 
For a safe, durable and entirely seaworthy small motor boat 
nothing can equal these 14and 16 ft. Pierce Boats. We make other boats up to 40 ft. 
stamps and we will send our complete Motor Boat Catalog. Motor and Dory Catalog sent free. 


Twenty-second Avenue, 
Stegel Cooper & Co., New York City, Eastern Representatives, 


sacs 
Coe 


AND STRONG 


The 14 ft. motor boat 
Are made 
Weight is little more than that of a 
Ideal for hunting and fishing. 

We furnish free any defective part within Five 


If interested send 4 cts. in 


RACINE, WIS. 
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HOLD > “~~ 
THE KEENEST EDGE 
Thisis our No. “136”—a 


perfect razor for any beard 
or face. Price $2.50 post- 
paid, if not at dealers. Other 
styles from $1.50 up—all fully 
guaranteed. 

Ask for Torrey Razors and 
Strops and insist on getting them. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


Tells how to shave and how 
to care for a razor. Contains 
many good points that every 
shaver should know. 
THE J. R. TORREY RAZOR C0., 
Dept. A, Worcester, Mass. 


Established 1880 and 
now largest makers 
of razors in 
the world. 


$2500—$10,000 According to Ability 


Our courses are taught practically by 
Certified Public Accountants, Cost Account- 
ants and Lawyers of the highest standing in 


New York. 

Subjects: Cost Accounting, Theory of § 
Accounts, Practical Accounting, Auditing, 
Commercial Law, also Bookkeeping an 
Business Practice. 

You cannot fail in either Course, being aided | 
by instructive individual suggestion and criti- 
cism. We GUARANTEE their practicability. 

Write for Booklet N. 


UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, Inc., Dept. N 
27-29 East 22d Street, New York 


Health Cereals 
@ke and Biscuit 


STALLS BOOKS 


BELT THE GLOBE 
Pure Books on Avoided Subjects 
Unrivalled—20 Languages 
TABLE OF CONTENTS FREE 


VIR PUBLISHING CO. 


144 Church Bldg. 
Cor. 15th and Race Streets PHILADELPHIA | 


EASTER SPOON 


Sterling Silver of Special 
Easter Design 
TWICE THE SIZE OF 


Gold Bowl. 
Sent by mail in 
pretty box on receipt of 35c. 
in coin orstamps. A very dainty 
Easter Gift. Fine catalogue of numerous 
Easter gifts and wedding presents free. 

Warren Mansfield Co., Silversmiths, 
265 Free Street, Portland, Maine. 


Boyd Syllabic System — written with only nine characters. No 
‘*positions’’—no ‘‘ ruled lines ’’—no ‘‘shading’’—no ‘‘ word- 
signs’’—no ‘* cold notes.’’ Speedy, practical system that can be 
learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago Correspondence 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


Chairsfor ws [475 


Invalids ee 
NS 
sent on request. 


Complete catalog 
WORTHINGTON CO., 217 Cedar St., Elyria, Ohio 


Write for it today. 
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Sunday was our day off. Sunday after- 
noon Louis and Marsh and I sat in our 
regular hang-out. having a sociable little 
game of hearts among ourselves when the 
door flew open and in came Silverman. He 
flew straight at me, yelling, ‘‘Cheat!”’ 
“Fraud!” I cast a contemptuous look on 


this raging, roaring rascal who dared to | fm 


bother three gentleman attending to their 
own affairs, and I said: 

“You make a lot of noise. You lost on 
a card game and now you're hedging.” 

“Yowre a lot of professional beats, and 
you ought to be arrested.”’ 

“Well, you won’t arrest me,” I said. 

“By Jiminy, I will! I’m going down to 
the police-station now.” 

Knowing the way we had the police 
sewed up, that proposition interested me. 
I threw down my cards and said: 

“See here, if you really want to arrest 
me I'll save you the trouble. For a dollar 
I'll go down with you and give myself up at 
the station.” He said, ‘‘Do you mean it?” 
And I reached for my hat and said: ‘“‘Sure 
thing.” He dug up the dollar... I pocketed 
it and went along with him. 


What Mr. Belmont Missed 


The captain, who had received twenty- 
five dollars from me on the previous Mon- 
day, and expected to receive twenty-five 
more on every other Monday so long as 
we both should graft, looked me over 
severely, and said: 

“This is a very serious complaint. I am 
surprised to hear of such an occurrence. 
By the way, just where did this happen?” 

“Last Wednesday, on the train coming 
from Arlington,” said Silverman. 


“Just after you left Arlington?” asked | 


the captain, seeing light ahead. 

“Yes, sir. Weno more than got started 
than this scoundrel began to play cards 
with me rs 

Here the captain sawed Silverman short 
off. He said: 

“What the thunder do you mean by 


bringing such a charge in here? Arlington | 


is away out of my jurisdiction. Are you a 
fool? This prisoner is discharged!” 

And when we got outside Silverman tried 
to make me give his dollar back. 

Six weeks later we were making a monte 
touch. I always kept my eyes open for 
everything, and I noticed one passenger 
who wasn’t asleep—a little, quiet man, who 
sat with his hat pulled down over his eyes 
watching the game. A few minutes later 
that little man walked up to me. 

“Say,” he said, ‘“‘are you the gang that 
did Silverman out of his roll and his watch 
and his diamond, six weeks ago?” 

I sized him up and decided that he was 
friendly before I answered: 

“Yes, if you want to know. Why?’ 

He threw an arm over my shoulder and 
said: 

“T want to shake your hand. If my wife 
was here she would want to shake your 
hand—she would kiss you. He is the 
meanest man in Cincinnati!’’ 

Probably O. H. P. Belmont never knew 
how near he came to having an adventure 
the last time he visited Yellowstone Park. 
Louis and I had been to the Portland 
Exposition for a vacation; we weren’t 
playing. As we drew on the stretch beyond 
Livingston I saw that Louis had struck 
up an acquaintance with a prosperous- 
looking couple in the compartment. I 
paid no attention to that until he flashed 
the office for ‘‘go out on the platform.”’ 
He joined me there. 

““That’s O. H. P. Belmont,’’ said Louis. 
“His private car missed connections, and, 
he’s had to take the Pullman. He doesn’t 
know that I know who he is.” 

“Well, let’s play for him, then,”’ said I. 

But when Louis thought it over he lost 
his nerve completely. 

“He ain’t carrying any ready cash,” said 
Louis. ‘‘Those big magnates don’t have 
to. And Marsh isn’t here to cash drafts. 
We don’t know the train men, either, and, 
besides, my wife is along.” 

“Tf we can get his promissory note he’ll 
cash it. If he fails to make good we can 
threaten him with the newspapers.”’ 


Louis couldn’t see it that way, and the | 


Belmonts had connected with their private 
train before I talked him over. 

People are sure funny. Twenty times 
after that Louis said to me: 

“T wish we’d had the nerve to play for 
O. H. P. Belmont that time.” 

And Id always answer, never letting 
on that I had any sarcastic feelings: 

“Yes, Louis, I wish we had!” 


CAN’T YOU WRITE WELL? 


Sheets (either slant, medial or vertical) and if not materially 
benefited, return all to me and get your $1.00 back at once. 


WALTER THOMSON, Box 55, FARGO,N.D. 


March 13,1909 


_ Ready Roofing 
a Make suré of lasting protection for the roof of 
your home. ‘Get Genasco—the roofing with the life 


peta Pato be Hs : Cm : 
that resists rain, sun, air, heat, cold, and fire. 
» You know it will last because We are not afraid to 


tell you what it is made of— = 
- Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
Mineral and smooth surface. The most economical roof- 
ing for’ dwellings; farm buildings, factories, warehouses, etc. 
Look: for the trade mark, and insist on Genasco, Backed by 
Uh opr thirty-two-million-dollar guarantee. Write for samples 


the Good ‘Roof Guide Book.» Wee 4 cage 
HE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


a Largest producers of. asphalt and largest 
aC Manufacturers of ready toofing’in’the world 


‘PHILADELPHIA 


- San Francisco Chicago 


The Nickeled Box 
Hinged Top 


“The only kind that won’t smart or dry on the face” 


is the result of seventy-five yee 


Mailed by us postpaid on receipt of 25c., if your 


of common honesty and uncommon 
druggist fails to supply you. Trial size (enough 5 


skill. | 
for 50 shaves) sent postpaid for 4c. in stamps. as 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Department A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Wouldn't you like to join the throng of satisfied “OLD TOWN CANOE” | 
owners? It numbers nearly ten thousand and we’ve doubled our factory to keep | 
pace with the demand. ‘‘OLD TOWN CANOES” are the acknowledged standard | 
because you get the most value for your money. Speed, safety, beauty and — 
durability are built into every canoe we send out. : 
Prompt Delivery. Write to-day for new Free Illustrated Catalogue with prices. Agents wan! 


wag OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY 
343 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. e 


PS 


Lambert’s Death to Lice 
makes Lice quit business and gives the | 
hens and chicks a chance. Sample 10c. | 
“Modern Poultry Methods’’ sent for 2c stamp. _ } 

0. K. Stock Food Co., 613 Monon Bldg., Ohicago ! 
| 


Then fill out $1.00 worth of my Patented Pen Practice 


is NLESS your car has perfect lubri- 
rg cation, your gasoline is used for 
’ friction instead of miles of speed. 
_ The use of Vacuum MOBILOIL saves the 
wear of your car, the waste of gasoline, and 
_most of the money that goes for repairs. 
Vacuum MOBILOIL is made in six 
different. grades to suit the lubrication of 
everyautomobile made. Oneof these grades 
is exactly adapted to the needs of your car. 
Its use is an investment that saves ex- 
se. It will end forever your lubrica- 
tion troubles, and add to your pleasure and 
the life of your car, 


‘Write for free booklet showing grade of 

_MOBILOIL adapted to the use of every 
car. Gives track records to date and 
money-saving motor hints. 


VACUUM 


OBILOIL 


7 
inbarrels and in cans with patent pouring spout, 


‘ is sold by dealers everywhere. Manufactured by 
} 
1 


ee 


_ VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


37 For Men and Women 


_ From left to right. I. ‘‘DAEMO” DRAWER SUP- 
a 2 nickel 20c; 2 gold plated 30c. II. 


i 


§ 


MO” TIE CLAMPS, nickel 5c; gold plated 10c 
h. II. “DAEMO” SOCK SUPPORTERS, nickel 
lc per pair; gold plated 20c. IV.“DAEMO” SHIELD- 
'S for WOMEN, set of four, nickel, 15c; gold 
lated 25c. All snap on or off instantly, never slip, let 
go, or weaken, and won’t rust. At dealers, or postpaid, 
on receipt of price. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded at end of 20 days’ trial. Circular free, 
_ Agents wanted. D, 8, CLAMP CO., Met. Bldg., New York City. 


DO YOU WANT TO 


Make More Money? 


More than many a man makes at a trade? 
Do you want to make extra money in your 
spare time? We want Agents for the 


RADIUMITE sontxe STROP 


_A new discovery, covered by 16 patents. The most 
popular and quickest selling specialty ever put 
» out. Anybody can sellitatsight. Big value 
for the money. Guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion or money back. Fine RAZOR FREE 
with every Strop. Let 
us show you how to make from $3 to $10 a 
day. No experience necessary. Outfit free 
to workers. Write today. 


: 


R. Thomas Mfg. Co., 314 Barney Blk., Dayton, 0. 
\ The oldest and best school. Instruction by mail 
STU DY adapted to every one. Recognized by courts and 
HOME 


Experienced and competent instruct- 
ors. Takes spare time only. 
Preparatory, Business, College. 
practice. Will better your con- 
dition and prospects in busi- 
ness. Students and graduates 
everywhere. Full particulars 
and Easy Payment Plan free. 


educators. 


Three courses — 
Prepares for 


Sprague 
Correspondence School 
of Law 


709 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Some Agents 
make $10 a day 


selling our Gold Glass 
Letters and Advg. 
Noveltiestomerchants 
and professional men. 
Send 10c for samples 
and catalog with 
full plan. 
Wheeling Glass Letter Co. 
Wheeling, W.Va. 


IFIX YOUR ROOF 


| —We will guarantee to put any old 
iSe Per Square. leaky, worn-out, rusty, tin, iron, steel, 
| Paper, felt, gravel or shingle roof in perfect condition, and 
) Keep it in perfect condition for 5c per square per year. 


; je «©The Perfect Roof Preserver, makes old, 

worn-out roofs new. Satisfaction guaran- 

00 Cy IX teed or money refunded. Our free roofing 

i book tells all about it. Write for it today. 
| 


The Anderson Manufacturing Co., Dept. 68 Elyria, Ohio 


———$_$_$_$<_$_$_$ eee 


Athomeorin ourResidentSchool. Menand women 
artists earn good salaries ateasy work. Individual, 
practical instructiom. We guurantee proficiency or 
moneyrefunded. Graduatesassisted. Illustrating, 

Cartooning, Commercial Designing, Mechan- 
S ical, Architectural, and Sheet Metal Pattern 

Drafting taught by instructors trained in Eu- 
q ropeandAmerica. Advisory Board approves lessons. 
Testqwork sentfreeto find out your needs and probablesuccess. 


Tell course wanted. AcmeSchool of Drawing, 1717 S. St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
RE ac seh pica la lees Eel etd eee BOR 


®BIRD *#, MANNA 


‘The Great Secret of the \ Canary Breeders of the Hartz 
Mountains, Germany. Bird Manna will restore the song 
of Cage Birds, will prevent \ their ailments and keep 
in good condition. [t makes canaries sing, even 
while shedding feathers. by mail on receipt of 
Wcents. Sold by all drug- gists. Directions free. 
/Bird Food Co., 408 N. 3d St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Th 
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Water Turned 
Into Money 
By René Bache 


HORSE-POWER is worth more in 
some parts of the United States than 
in others. Its average value all over 

the country, however, is thirty-five dollars 
a year. 

It is obvious then, or ought to be so, that 
anybody who owns a waterfall or a piece 
of stream that can be converted into a fall 
by means of a dam has a right to regard it 
as a possible source of income. If it can be 
handled in such a way as to produce one 


hundred horse-power, it should yield (with | 


an average market) thirty-five hundred 
dollars per annum. 

There are plenty of people who possess 
such sources of easily-obtainable wealth 
without at all realizing the fact. They 
need to be taught, and the Government is 
doing its best at the present time to convey 
and scatter broadcast the requisite knowl- 
edge. You have a stream on your land, 
let us say, which, by damming, can be con- 
verted into a waterfall. 
to be available for industrial purposes it 
represents a certain income, if you will take 
the trouble to draw it. 

How large an income? In order to get 
an answer to that question you have only 
to apply to a competent engineer and he 
will tell you. 
your stream to determine how many 
horse-power it is capable of yielding, but 
will show you how to produce those horse- 
power, and how to turn them into dollars. 

The Water Resources Branch of the 
United States Geological Survey is making 
a special study of this problem at the pres- 
ent time. When one of its experts tackles 
a stream he starts in by measuring its rate 
of flow—that is to say, the velocity with 
which the water moves. 
the fall (if there is one) in the stream chan- 
nel, carrying a suitable instrument. If it is 
shallow enough he wades; if deep, he may 
suspend himself above the water in a little 
wooden car that runs along a rope, trolley 
fashion, from bank to bank. In any case, 
the object of the performance is to hang in 
the water, at various depths, a contrivance 
to measure the flow. 

One has often seen a small boy holding 
against the wind a paper windmill fastened 
on the end of a stick. The current of air 
causes it to revolve rapidly. This is ex- 
dctly what happens in the case of the 
water-meter, the current being one of 
water instead of air. Connected with the 
instrument is a wire, at the other end of 
which is a telephone receiver, either fast- 
ened to the head of the operator or else 
put to his ear when he wishes to listen. 

Every time the vanes of the meter make 
a revolution in the water a circuit is closed, 
and a click sounds through the telephone 
in the ear of the operator. Different forms 
of meters are used in shallow water and in 
deep water, when wading, or when slung in 
the overhead car; but they all act on the 
same principle. The operator holds a stop- 
watch in his hand, and in this way, by 
counting the ticks, he determines the num- 
ber of revolutions per minute. 


Measuring the Rate of Flow 


Each meter having been carefully tested 
beforehand, the number of revolutions 
thus recorded gives the exact velocity of 
the stream. But, of course, all parts of the 
stream do not move equally fast. It runs 
more rapidly in the middle than at the 
sides, and faster at the top than at the bot- 
tom. The fastest water, however, is not at 
the top, where it is impeded by the friction 
of the air. A stream runs most rapidly 
one-fifth of the depth below the surface, 
and its average speed is that of the current 
at two-fifths of its depth above.the bottom. 
Thus, if the stream is ten feet deep, the 
current six feet below the surface will repre- 
sent its average speed, and it will flow most 
rapidly at a depth of two feet. It isa mat- 
ter simple enough to make measurements 
with the meter at a series of equi-distant 
points from bank to bank, and at various 
depths, and then to add up all the results, 
dividing the sum by the number of meas- 
urements to get the average velocity. 
Having ascertained this much, the next 
step is to determine the volume—or, as the 


If so situated as | 


He will not only measure | 


He goes above | 
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tells how to finish and refinish wood. 


No doubt you have some piece of furniture that you prize highly, yet do not use on 
account of the worn condition of its finish, or because it does not harmonize with other 


furniture or decorations. 


Use this outfit, which we want to send you free, for refinishing it, and you will 
be surprised to learn how easily the work is done and the beauty of the result. a 

May we send you these three packages, and the valuable six-color book, free ¢ 
Learn from the test the beautiful effect obtained from the use of 4 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


at once? 


s 
It is not a mere stain. It is a deep seated dye—sinking into the pores of ey ae.” 
the wood and bringing out the beauty of the grain. When finished with rou SS 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax you have a permanent finish of real beauty and a MES 
most artistic effect. We want to give you these three packages at once. SV wae 
Send ten cents to partially pay cost of packing and postage—using Q es se 
coupon below for your convenience. < oS ms 
Johnson’s Wood Dye comes in 14 Standard Shades: id © Moy A me 
No. 126 Light Oak No. 130 Weathered Oak s x. = oe 
No, 123 Dark Oak No. 131 Brown Weathered Oak £ or so 
No. 125 Mission Oak No. 132 Green Weathered Oak “ 
No, 140 Manilla Oak No, 121 Moss Green 
No. 110 Bog Oak No, 122 Forest Green 
No. 128 Light Mahogany No. 172 Flemish Oak 
No. 129 Dark Mahogany Vo. 178 Brown Flemish Oak 


Half-pints 30c; pints 50c. Johnson's Prepared Wax 10c 
and 25c packages. Also sold in large sizes. For sale by 
all leading paint dealers. 


S.C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 


os AY p A 
New York Office— Flatiron Building 
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Refinish a Piece of 


4, Let us send the 
\MaterialsFree . 


E WANT a sample of wood finishing done with 
our preparations in your home. We will send 
the materials to do the work. 


A bottle of Johnson’s Electric Solvo to quickly remove 
the old finish — 

A bottle of Johnson’s Wood Dye (you to choose the 
color froin our 14 different shades) to color the wcod 

A sample of Johnson’s Prepared Wax to give that 
beautiful ‘ hand-rubbed ” effect — 
And our illustrated guide book for home beautifying which includes complete color card and 


Send coupon today to ¢ 


GN APPROVAL 
FREIGHT PAID 


‘Send for our latest Catalogue No. 25 in which we illustrate the different grades from neatly 
finished Solid Oak to the highly polished Solid Mahogany cases for the more elaborate library. 


THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. COMPANY, LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 


Chicago Office— Republic Building, 209 State Street 
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Here they are: 


Bookcases 


The Lundstrom Sectional 
Bookcases are made for and 
universally used in the finest 
homes and offices throughout 
the country. 
Artistic appearance, solidity 
of construction, with latest 
practical improvements, com- 
bine to make them the leading 
Sectional Bookcases. 
Rigid economy, acquired by the 
manufacture of a single product 
in large quantities, combined with 
our modern methods of selling 
direct to the user, enable us to offer a 
superior article at a considerable saving 
in cost to the purchaser. 


$1.00 "sce" 


Use Allen’s Foot-Ease 


A po to be shaken into the shoes. Your feet 
feel swollen, nervous and hot, and get tired easily. 
If you have tired, aching feet, try Allen’s Foot-Ease. 
It rests the feet and makes new or tight shoes easy. 
Relieves aching, swollen, sweating feet, also corns 
and bunions of all eo and gives rest and comfort. 
Try it to-day. Sold byall Druggists and Shoe Stores, 
25c. Don't accept any substitute. For FREE trial 
package, address Allen S. Olmsted, Le Roy, N. Y. 


_ The Certificates of Deposit 
issued by this bank afford the | 
most convenient |{] 


safest and 
methodof employing idle funds. 
% per annum net. Please ask for booklet‘‘S”” 


ARITHMETIC 


SELF-TAUGHT. 

A_ plain, easily-understood volume for 
ALL who have not had the opportunity of 
learning this subject thoroughly, or who 
have forgotten what they once learned. 
257 Pages. Requires noteacher. This 
great little book 
sent postpaid, for 6 0 Cents, 
(stamps accepted), leather binding, $1. 


GEO, A. ZELLER BOOK Co. 
Est.1870. 4470 W. Belle pl.,8t. Louis,Mo. 


a x= POULTRY 


and Almanac for 1909 contains 220 pages, 
with many fine colored plates of fowls true to life. 
It tells all about chickens, their care, diseases 
and remedies. All about Incubators and how 
to operate them. All about poultry houses and 
how to build them. It's really an encyclopedia of 
chickendom. You need it. Price only 15 cts. 


C.C, SHOEMAKER, Box 696, Freeport, Ill. 


SPANGENBERGS 
PRACTICAL. 


ARITHMETIC 
Self Taught 


UST what every amateur wants to know about growing flowers and vegetables, told 
in clear, concise, untechnical ey bag by the ablest horticultural writers of the day, 


expressly for Dreer’s Garden Book 
Over 100 Special Cultural Articles by well-known specialists and authorities. 


or 1909. 
Enlarged to 256 


es, and contains in addition to the invaluable garden information referred to above, color and duo- 
tone plates and photographic illustrations of worthy novelties and the dependable standard varieties 


of vegetables and flowers. 


Mailed to anyone mentioning this publication, 
on receipt of 10 cents, which may be deducted 


1 Srom first order. 


bs HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Dreer’s Anniversary Pansies 
A mixture of the finest sorts, with large flowers of 
velvety texture and a superb blending of the richest 


colorings. 4 special packet of 100 seeds, 10 cents. 
“Garden Book” free with each order. 
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CYCLOPEDIA OF 


IL ENGINEERING 


Just from the press— 
Eight volumes; 3,908 pages, 
size 7 x 10 inches, 3,000 illus- 
trations, full-page plates, dia- | 
grams, table:, formulas, etc.; 
’ bound in half red morocco; 
supplemented with a series of 
practical test questions and 
indexed for ready reference. 


This is the first complete, comprehensive and authorita- 
tive work published which covers the entire field of CivilEngi- 
neering and allallied lines. It isan invaluable reference work 
and Home Study instructor, alive and dawn-to-the-minute— 
written by practical, technical men. Carries the student by 
easy steps from plane surveying, plotting and topography 
through the most advanced work in bridge engineering, 
steel and concrete construction. Shows the practicing en- 
gineer the easiest and best way to handle difficult problems 
that arise daily in his work. 


Read this Liberal Offer 


We will send you a set of this great Cyclopedia, by pre- 
paid express, without deposit or guarantee ofany kindif you 
mention the name of your employer and occupation. Keep 
the books five days, examine them carefully, give them 
every possible test. We want you to be the judge—you are 
under no obligations. If you decide the books are not what 
you want, advise us and we will have them returned at our 
expense. Ifyou keep the books send us $2.00 within five 
days and $2.00 a month until you have paid the special 
price of $24.00. Regular price is $48.00. 


Important Subjects Covered 


Plane Surveying — Mechanical Drawing— Plotting 
and Topography — Railroad Engineering— Statics — 
Strength of Materials—Roof Trusses and Mill 
Building Construction— Cost Analysis in Relation 


to Engineering Masonry and Reinforced Concrete 
—Steel Construction — Practical Problems in Con- 
struction—Bridge Engineering—Highway Con- 
struction—Hydraulics — Water Supply—Irrigation 
Engineering—Water Power Development —Sewers 
and Drains—House Drainage and Sanitation— 
River and Harbor Improvements. 


ORDER AT ONCE and we will include 


Free! for one year, as a monthly supplement, 
—. 


the TECHNICAL WORLD MAGAZINE. 
A regular §1.50 monthly, presenting twentieth century 
facts in plain English. Latest discussion on timely topics 
in Science, Invention, Discovery, Industry, etc. The 
strongest serial of the season, ‘‘WHO OWNS THE 
EARTH,”’ appears in the March issue. 


American School of Correspondence 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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A Pat Sharpener for $1 


Which meets the requirements of the 
large or small Office, Home or School 
The LITTLE SHAVER is simple and practical, the operation is so 
easy that it can be used by anyone. All kinds of pencils can be 
sharpened, including the large color pencils. The blades are made 
of the best tool steel and hardened to resist the wear of the lead. 
They cut with the grain of the wood and when dull in one place 
may be shifted to a new position, thus using nearly the entire length 
of the blade. The base, which is a receptacle for the chips, rests on 
rubber tips, which prevents marring the desk. 

This Sharpener should be in every home, especially where there 
are children in school. It is also a useful article for a lady's desk. 
Every Sharpener is guaranteed and if not satisfactory money will 
be refunded. Sample mailed, U. S. or Canada for $1.00 or 
SENT POSTPAID ON TRIAL to responsible parties agreeing to 
remit $1.00 or return postpaid. Extra blades 10c each, three for 
25c. Fine proposition for agents or travelling men. Patented and 
manufactured _by E. L. McDIVITT, 810 Lincoln Ave., 
Belvidere,Ill. Pacific Coast Agency, United Specialty Associa- 
tion, 116.California Street, San Francisco. 


$8,000-$10,000 


YEARLY is frequently made by 


owners of our famous 
Merry-Go-Rounds. 
It is a big-paying, 
healthful business. 
Just the thing for the 
=} man who can’t stand 
indoor work, is not fit 
for heavy work, and 
- has some money to in- 
5 vestina money-maker. 
We make everything in the Riding-Gallery line from 
a hand-power Merry-Go-Round to the highest grade 
Carousselles. They are simple in construction and 
require no special knowledge to operate. Write for 
catalogue and particulars. 
HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO. 
172 Sweeney St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


“Get There” 


ata price to suit 
you direct for a 


BLACK 


MOTOR BUGGY 


Built for country roads, hills and 
mud. Engine—10-H. P.,2cylinders, air 
cooled, chain drive rear wheels, double brake. Speed 
2 to 25 m. per hr.— 30 miles on 1 gal. of gasoline. High- 
est quality finish, workmanship and materials. Abso- 
lutely safe and reliable. Write for Book No, A-228. 
BLACK MFG. COMPANY, 124 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 
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experts would put it, the area of a vertical 
section through the stream. This is learned 
by soundings. If the average depth is ten 
feet and the width twenty feet, the area in 
question is two hundred square feet. Sup- 
posing that the stream, as shown by the 
meter, moved at an average rate of two 
feet per second, it follows that the total 
flow is four hundred cubic feet per second. 
The problem, after all, is not so very 
difficult. 

Now, suppose that the waterfall is fifty 
feet high, with water going over it atthe rate 
of four hundred feet per second. The next 
question is: How many horse-power does 
this represent? It must be considered, in 
the first place, that all of the fifty feet 
cannot be used. Some space must be re- 
served for the machinery at the foot of 
the falls, and for a clearance for the “‘tail 
water’ that flows away—say, five feet, 
leaving forty-five feet over and available. 

One cubic foot per second falling eight 
and four-fifths feet represents one horse- 
power—that is to say, enough power to 
lift five hundred and fifty pounds one foot. 
It follows, then, that one cubic foot per 
second, falling forty-five feet, is equal to 
about five horse-power. But here we have 
four hundred cubic feet falling forty-five 
feet—the equivalent of a total of over two 
thousand horse-power. This estimate is 
theoretical. No machinery has ever been 
constructed that will show one hundred 
per cent.efficiency. Eighty per cent is 
obtainable, however, and so it appears 
that the waterfall in question is capable of 
furnishing sixteen hundred horse-power. 


A Waterfall Expressed in Dollars 


At thirty-five dollars per horse-power this 
should represent an income of fifty-six 
thousand dollars a year—too much money, 
surely, to allow to run to waste. But 
one must take into consideration the 
cost of installing and operating the ma- 
chinery. Some capital, of course, is re- 
quired; but, when once the plant is in 
running order, the energy is supplied, with- 
out a penny of direct expense to the owner, 
by the sun, which attends to the business 
of gathering up the water and letting it fall 
upon the land, thus keeping the stream 
flowing. 

It is an easy matter, by a dam or other 
simple means, to direct all of the water of 
the stream in such a manner that it shall 
flow down a big pipe at one side of the 
waterfall, pouring out at the lower end of 
the pipe through a nozzle. This nozzle, 
viewed from the front, looks somewhat 
like a modern cannon, shooting water 
instead of projectiles. The water, how- 
ever, if it comes from a really considerable 
height, may be shot out with a force repre- 
senting a pressure of several thousand 
pounds to the square inch. 

The stream emerging from the nozzle 
strikes a series of buckets, as they might be 
called, mounted on the periphery of a 
great wheel, thus causing the latter to re- 
volve. It isa means adopted for transmit- 
ting the power of the falling water. The 
wheel turns on a shaft, which is likewise 
the axis of an electric generator. Thus 
the power of the water is converted into 
electricity, and in this way is made avail- 
able for a great variety of purposes. Wires 
lead from the generator to a ‘‘trans- 
former,’’ which takes the electricity and 
sends it out at a constant strength. 

The electricity is furnished by the gen- 
erator in varying quantities—sometimes 
more, sometimes less. But the trans- 
former acts like a funnel, the current com- 
ing out of it always in a stream of a certain 
size. This, of course, is a matter of utmost 
importance, inasmuch as the electric 
“fluid” could not be utilized satisfactorily 
for lighting, for running machinery, or for 
any other purpose, if the quantity of it 
delivered were constantly varying. 

Transmission of électricity today is not 
economical beyond one hundred miles, at 
which distance about eighty-three per cent 
of the current is actually delivered. Some 
day, however, it will be sent over unlimited 
distances. This prediction seems a safe 
one in view of the enormous improvement 
in matters of the kind that has been 
accomplished within the last few years. 

It ought to be added that, in the accu- 
rate and definite measurement of a stream, 
with reference to the horse-power derivable 
from it, necessity demands that determi- 
nations of the sort described shall be made 
through a series of years, in order to ascer- 
tain the minimum, the mean and the max- 
imum flow. 
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Trust An “Irwin” Bit 
Anywhere—Any Time 


cy” SUPREME, dependable 


quality in tools is at times 
of vital importance. The 
picture illustrates this fact. 
Daring workers on high scaf- 
folding, using a tool which 
requirestheuse of both hands, 
are absolutely dependent for 
their safety upon the quality of their tools. 
The loss of balance from the breaking or 
bending of atool-would be fatal. You can 
trust an Irwin Auger Bit anywhere. It is 
made of a special quality of steel, tested for 
temper taking quality. It is drop-forged 
under a thousand pounds pressure, and is 
strong where the shank and twist join— 
the weak spot of all old style bits. Every 
Irwin Bit is tempered by a secret process 
in molten tin, oil and brine. 

There is nothing left to chance in the making of 
an Irwin Auger Bit. For no bit receives the stamp 
“Irwin” until it has passed through severe tests for 
temper, strength, shape and size. Failure in even 
the slightest degree to pass any one of these tests is 
sufficient to consign the bit to the scrap heap. 

The boring qualities of the Irwin Bits are tested 
in lignum-vite, the hardest known wood, which 
will turn the edge of most wood-working tools. 
Heads and cutters are sharpened and finished by 
hand filing. The Irwin Auger Bits are highly fin- 
ished and fully polished from tip to tip. From forg- 
ing to finishing each bit passes through 50 hands. 

The Irwin Auger Bit is the only solid center 
stem auger bit made in every style and size. There 
are nearly 50 varieties—an Irwin Auger Bit for 
every special purpose. 


The Irwin Auger Bits will not clog and will bore in the end 
or side of any wood. ‘They are recognized as the strongest, 
easiest and fastest boring bits made. 
Sets sold in cases or rolls, as you wish, without extra charge. 
Cases are the handsomest, handiest bit cases ever made. Quarter- 
sawed hardwood, finely polished with folding lid and sliding drawer. 

Each set of 20% quarters contains one each 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, Io, 12, 
14 and 16 sixteenths Auger Bits. 

Each set of 25% quarters contains one each 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
II, 12, 14 and 16 sixteenths Auger Bits. 

Each set of 32% quarters contains one each 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, Io, II, 
I2, 13, 14, 15 and 16 sixteenths Auger Bits. ; 
Irwin quality is guaranteed. Price refunded if not satisfactory. If 


_ the bit is not branded, it is not the genuine Irwin Auger Bit. Buy 
_ them for the home, the farm, the factory and the shop. 


If your dealer does not keep Irwin Bits, do not accept a substitute, 
but write us and we will see that you are supplied. : 


THE IRWIN AUGER BIT COM PANY 


Largest in the World 
Station C-1, Wilmington, Ohio 


The House of Kuppenheimer sets forth the simple fact that—‘‘The authorized styles for 
Spring and Summer are now ready.” It means everything to the man who values 
correctness of style with known quality and perfect tailoring. 


In behalf of the better clothiers throughout the entire land, we invite your most careful inspection 


There's a deep satisfaction in wearing Kuppenheimer Clothes. 


You are in that contented company of faultlessly dressed men who neither have to apologize for their 
tailor, nor assume a ‘‘don’t-care-ness’’ about style. Kuppenheimer Clothes are all right and 
always right in style, materials and making. Our book, Styles for Men, sent upon request. 


THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


_ he could never permit himself panglessly was buying orchids. 


ert ete we VS 


in the United States and GreatBritain. — 


WO financial generations ago stages 
ran on Broadway. Living was cheaper 
in those days, but even then keeping 
horses and carriages in the metropolis 
was expensive. A great Pittsburgh millionaire once told me that the one extravagance 


Yachts, theatrical 
companies, model farms, noble sons-in-law, he did not shy at; but before the orchids 
he ducked. There were stock-market operators who, having been born on farms, 
could not forget that it once took them three weeks to earn $1.25. They, therefore, 


' would not keep horses and carriages as long as the stage or the horse-car ran. 


But the brokers, with the ignorance of the value of money resulting from the invete- 
tate habit of not earning their living, were different. You could tell the soundness or 
unsoundness of their stock-market opinions, and you did not have to be Mr. Sherloek 
Holmes: you merely noticed whether Broker Smith or Broker Brown came downtown 
mornings in glittering equipages or in the dingy stages. To be sure, not always were 
feed bills or coachman’s wages paid promptly; but the seal of success, then as now, was 
the visible evidence of affluence. As for the uptown trip, that was another thing. The 
use of Shank’s mare, in the afternoon, established prosperity; for it was expensive, 


_ walking up Broadway from Wall Street to Delmonico’s, on Fourteenth Street. It 


-stuttered indignantly. 


entailed regular stoppages at ‘‘Billy’s”’ and ‘“‘Fred’s” and “‘ Mike’s’”—way-stations, 
where favorite tipples were demanded by parched throats after five hours’ mad yelling. 

The pilgrimage ended at Delmonico’s. There the brokers sat and smoked, or chatted 
and drank, or gossiped and ate. Wit was on tap and money was abundant. The chief 


| bartender, a master-artist in his line, accumulated $200,000—honest pickings, he always 
| said. The chef was the confidential gastronomical adviser of great plungers, who, in 


their turn, also gave him confidential advice, not about dishes, but about stocks; and 

“even gave him the money they made for him. Friends of the proprietor would take 
him to one side and say: “‘ Delmonico, your help is robbing you!” and the old Swiss 
would say philosophically: ‘‘ They can’t be taking much, for I’m making plenty!” 


Larry Jerome’s Big Minus Interest 


FEW, the more venturesome or the least thirsty, would continue the afternoon 
pilgrimage even up to Paran Stevens’ hostelry at Twenty-third Street. There, in the 
old Fifth Avenue Hotel, torn down last year, the brokers would gather of evenings and 
exchange views on stocks, horses, and the iniquities of the idle rich. Irritable old 
gamblers, who were nervous even when they won, thought Delmonico’s was too noisy, 
and sought what later became famous—and different—as the ‘‘Amen Corner,’ and 
swore intermittently or growled at each other even while forming offensive and defensive 
market alliances. Also, it became a habit for the conservatives—otherwise the 
tight-wads—to go to the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and there take the same stage at the same 
minute every morning year in and year out. The day Jackson died, old Mulligan, a 
driver, waited for his fare seven minutes, Jackson having inconsiderately died of 
heart disease during the night without instructing his wife to notify Mulligan he had 
taken another stage that morning. 
Incidentally, they were early risers, those old chaps, who peacocked when they 


| talked about the thousands of shares they were carrying. Ten thousand shares was a 
_ stupendous “‘line”’ for one man to swing. “Larry” Jerome once went to the office of a 


corporation and requested to be allowed to look at the books. ‘Have you an interest 
in the stock of this company?” he was asked. “‘I—I— s-s-should say I had,” he 
‘““Why, I—I—am sh-short 20,000 shares!” He was a 
They were not 


‘plunger! The other day a young Stock Exchange firm failed. 
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rated as rich; they were short merely 300,000 
shares. It fell upon a bright morning that Billy 
Henry —that wasn’t his last name, but it’s part of 
it—a popular broker and active room trader, was 
leaning back in the luxurious cushions of his carriage as it rolled down Broadway. He 
surveyed the world outside with the amiable approval of a man who has not earned 
his luxury. He saw the great stream of pedestrians hurrying on as usual and, for a 
brief moment, feeling glad to be alive on this fine spring day and plainly showing it on 
their faces. 

Billy is now remembered as the one-time wit of the Stock Exchange; he it was who 
once said the market was so dull that not even a skunk could make a s-cent in it; also 
that, of the three biggest liars on the Exchange, John Blank was the first, and Eddie 
Dash was the other two. He was a very popular “‘trader.”’ 

As he drove past the Fifth Avenue Hotel Billy caught a glimpse of Daniel Drew, the 
picturesque old operator who founded the Drew Theological Seminary and coined the 
expression, “‘ watering stock.’’ He began his business life as a cattle-drover, who used to 
give his cattle dry feed and salt, and just before weighing them and getting his money 
from the buyer used to lead the stock to the watering-trough. He was paid by the 
pound on the hoof. Attention to important details was the keynote of his financial 
success. A rough, uneducated man, and, withal, a great poet, for Wall Street tradition 
makes him the author of the deathless distich: 


He that sells what isn’t his’n, 
Must buy it back or go to pris’n. 


There was Broker Billy, riding in his luxurious coupé, and the stable bills unpaid for 
six weeks; and there was Daniel Drew, the famous operator, having nothing but 
millions, standing on the curb waiting for the stage. 

Billy hissed an order to the coachman and the carriage stopped before Daniel Drew. 

“How do you do, Mr. Drew?” inquired Billy amiably. ‘‘ Waiting for somebody?” 
And he opened the door of the coupé. 

“‘Good-morning, Billy,’’ quavered the old man. 
late this morning.”’ 

The old man spoke anxiously. It was as plain as day that there was some big deal on. 
He was an old, old man, and a wise, wise one; he might also prove to be a grateful one. 
Billy says he would have given the old chap a lift anyhow, but when he spoke it was 
with a positively filial solicitude: 

‘‘ Mir. Drew, it would bea real pleasure if you would let me take you downtown in my 
carriage here. I’ll promise to get you to your office quicker than the stage would do it.” 
As if he did not trust his face to show his pleasure and his determination, Billy got out, 
assisted Daniel Drew to get in, and told the coachman, very fiercely, also loudly enough 
for very old ears to hear: 

“Drive quickly, and very carefully —understand?’’ and he jumped in. 

‘‘Thank’ee, Billy; thank’ee, Billy,’’ quavered the old man excitedly. ‘I’m particu- 
larly anxious to get downtown in time this morning. Very anxious, indeed. I won't 
forget. your kindness, Billy. Indeed, I won't!” 

“Here,” said Billy to himself, “is where I gather in about fifty thousand.” To 
the old man he said deprecatingly: 

‘Please don’t mention it, Mr. Drew. Glad to have the chance.” 

‘‘My, but this is a real elegant carriage, Billy. I wish,’’ the old fellow said wistfully, 
“that I could afford to keep one. I’m not as spry as I used to be.” 

He looked particularly strong for his age and he was known to be one of the 
richest men in the Street. Billy eyed him suspiciously, trying to ascertain whether it 
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“I’m waiting for the stage. I’m 
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was sarcasm or penury. At all events he deemed it worth 
while to appeal to the best side of a fellow-human, to 
the charitable side. He explained sadly: 

“‘Oh, this is only a hired carriage. I took it today 
because I unfortunately overslept myself. You see, 
Mr. Drew, things haven’t been coming my way lately. 
So I’ve been getting down very early and hustling for 
business. I don’t, find much doing, I’m sorry to say. 
Mighty dull times, aren’t they, Mr. Drew?” Billy con- 
sidered his speech a masterpiece. As a hint that a tip 
would save him from the poorhouse it was hard to beat. 

“Ts that so?’’ said Daniel Drew pensively. Realizing 
that the old man had not listened as soulfully as Billy had 
hoped, the broker went so far as to sigh. With a doleful 
shake of his head and a smile to show he was brave in his 
martyrdom Billy went on: 

“YT don’t know what we’ll do if the market doesn’t 
improve soon. Some people can make money all the 
time’”’— Daniel Drew was one of them, since his control 
of Erie loaded his diee for him—‘‘but I know that no 
matter how hard J try I can’t even make expenses.”’ 

“Too bad, Billy, too bad!” muttered Daniel Drew, 
quite impersonally. 

“Yes, it is,” agreed Billy, with the ineffable sadness of 
conviction. 

There was a silence from the men in the cab as it jolted 
over the Broadway pavement. 


Fencing for a Tip 


ie WAS only when the carriage was forced to halt by a 

misanthropic truck-driver that Billy relieved himself by 
telling the delighted Jehu of the truck what he thought of 
him and his audacity. To keep Mr. Drew waiting was 
the unpardonable sin; Billy showed it plainly. Old Drew 
was tapping his knee impatiently with his finger-tips, and 
Billy craved a tip on Erie with the eagerness of a penniless 
man who wants to make $50,000. Would Erie go up or 
down? Drew knew. But Drew hated tip-seekers as he 
didpoison. He always said so on the-slightest provocation. 
He played a lone hand and he did not need a following. 
A tip from him was as good as a certificate of deposit. 
Billy, therefore, sweated blood in his effort to maintain 
a philosophical equilibrium between his desire to take 
advantage of a unique opportunity to ask for a tip on 
Erie, and his conviction that it would be fatal to ask it 
pointblank. The stock market had lately shown a slight 
tendency toward improvement. It might mean the turn 
in the tide. But it also might be merely a rally and the 
decline might resume. Billy himself inclined to the bear 
or downward side of the market, but he was far too modest 
to obtrude his views on Daniel Drew; he was ready to. 
make the old man’s market opinion his own, for the old 
man was a Wonder! Years afterward, when Jay Gould 
had practically broken the old fellow, Billy was one of the 
two or three men who advised Drew to seek the Little 
Wizard and negotiate peace, and Billy never forgot how 
the old, old man, seated in an armchair, his face ashen, his 
body shrunken as if it were but a short step from the chair 
to the grave, looked vacantly at Billy and the others and 
said: “I ain’t got nothin’ ag’in’ Mr. Gould, and Mr. Gould 
ain’t got nothin’ ag’in’ me!”’—said it over and over and 
over, as if talking to himself, oblivious of what Billy and 
the others out of sheer pity for the utter defeat of an old, 
old man were advising him to do, that he might not be 
buried at the expense of his enemies. 

The carriage was approaching Wall Street. Billy, in 
desperation, said: ‘‘It looks as if things were on the mend, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Ts that your opinion, Billy?”? The old man looked 
interestedly at Billy. Billy was merely fishing. He said 
deprecatingly: 

““T suppose it is my hope that makes me think it. 
it looked as if we might have some improvement.” 

“Well, Billy, you can’t always go by looks,” and Daniel 
Drew shook his head. 


I said 


Uncle Dan Plays the Sphinx 


“AH,” THOUGHT Billy, ‘I got him! He’s bearish!’ He 
said aloud, with intelligent conviction: ‘‘ That’s what 
I say, Mr. Drew. Youareright, sir. Lots of people think 


that just because the market is up a point or two we are 
going to have a boom. Now, I think ” He paused 
in doubt. 

“Yes, Billy?” prompted the old gambler encourag- 
ingly; ‘‘what is it you think?” 

“‘T think it is merely a temporary rally.” 

“You do, do you, Billy?” Billy began to be sorry for 
himself; the old man’s tone did not exactly exude enthu- 
siasm. ‘‘You do, eh? Well, Billy, some of these tem- 
porary raljies have a habit of busting bears. I’d make sure 
before I’d sell short, Billy. Yes, I would.” 

“Ah, he is a bull!” thought Billy. He didn’t object to 
bull or to bear operations so long as he was guided by 
knowledge of what the old pirate would do with Erie. 

“You are right, Mr. Drew,” and Billy’s voice rang with 
admiration tor the great man’s wisdom. ‘‘ Youare entirely 


I say that a man who 
” He paused as 
He didn’t 


right. A man ought to be careful. 
sells stocks short at a time like this 
he caught a glimpse of the great man’s face. 
like the look of it. 

“Yes, Billy?’’ prompted the old man. But by this time 
the carriage had reached Daniel Drew’s office. Billy 
opened the door, got out to help the master of the Hrie’s 
destinies to alight. Billy had not secured the $50,000 tip, 
but his anger was not violent. It was all in the game—to 
find a pocketbook on the sidewalk, to pick it up, open it, 
and findit empty. Still, $50,000 is $50,000. Next to losing 
it came the sorrow of not making it. And only a word from 
the old man would have made it! He would remember the 
old man’s ingratitude. 


The Contents of Uncle Dan’s Tile 


ELL, Billy, I’m very much obliged to you. I won’t 

forget your kindness. I haven’t time to talk now, 
Billy, for I’m in a hurry to get to my office; but I’ll see 
you ina day ortwo.” He was getting out of the carriage 
slowly, with a pitiful, senile clumsiness. 

“Don’t mention it, Mr. Drew,’ said Billy heartily. 
After all, this was a very old man, selfish, a stranger to 
the niceties of life, possibly made distrustful by experi- 
ence with rascals. He might or he might not see Billy ina 
day or two. It didn’t matter. By that time Billy might 
be busted or might be on Easy Street. He had gotten 
along without inside tips on Erie these thirty-five years; 
he would continue to have his ups and downs. 

As Mr. Drew stepped out he knocked his head against 
the top of the cab. Off fell the dingy black hat and out 
of it fell about a half-bushel of papers, little slips such 
as brokers use to write their orders on. The old stock 
operator, perturbation showing clearly in his face, began 
precipitately to pick up the telltale papers. 

“Never mind, Billy, I can pick ’em up,” he said anx- 
iously, but Billy said reassuringly: ‘‘No trouble, Mr. 
Drew,” and helped the old man with the innate courtesy 
of a born gentleman who wishes to help a great stock 
operator gather up the detailed. directions for making 
$50,000. And Billy’s innate courtesy was rewarded by a 
Higher Inteiligence, for he saw, without unworthy snoop- 
ing, that all the slips were orders to buy Erie. Be couldn’t 
help reading in the old man’s crabbed hand: ‘“‘Buy 500 
Erie at 67%%,”’ and ‘“‘Buy 1000 at 67,” and ‘“‘Buy 2000 
Erie at the market,” and ‘‘Buy 5000 Erie at 6614,” etc.; 
all orders to buy Erie—market orders and supporting 
orders. No wonder the old man was in a hurry to reach 
his office; the orders, Billy estimated, must aggregate at 
least 25 ,000 shares, and all buying orders. The old man 
was planning one of his hog-killings. Billy would get a 
slice of ham out of it, anyhow. Thus is virtue rewarded. 


A Quick Scramble for Easy Money 


CL Drew was stuffing the slips into his pocket with 
trembling hands, and Billy, carefully looking asthough 
he had seen merely waste papers or letters from a lady, gave 
Drew the slips he had blindly picked up. Drew looked at 
him searchingly, but Billy’s clear conscience made him 
stare back with the calm gaze of a child. Apparently 
reassured by his scrutiny the old man hurried away with- 
out thanking Billy. But Billy magnanimously overlooked 
the persistence of the old man’s early habits of uncouth- 
ness. A man will overlook inessentials for a good deal 
less than $50,000. 

Daniel Drew did not reach his office half as quickly as 
Billy arrived at his own. He carefully purchased for his 
personal account 5000 shares of Erie at the opening. 
Then he told a few, not more than a dozen, of his friends 
what he had done. They all blessed Daniel Drew, bought 
Erie to show they approved of his judgment, and then 
they spread the glad news. 

Erie went up a whole point that morning. 

That was as far as a heavenly aspiration carried the 
price. Then the entire market developed weakness, and 
Erie politely led the way downward. 

“Wait till the Old Man gets really busy!” said the 
favored few, self-elected followers of the Czar of Erie. 
The old man, however, seemed paralyzed by the decline— 
that is, he did nothing to stop it. When the stock showed 
four points loss in two days poor human nature could 
stand it no longer. Billy rushed to the office of Daniel 
Drew. He was admitted to the Presence promptly. 

““Good morning, Billy,’’ cheerfully said the benevolent 
friend of Billy and Billy’s friends. ‘‘What can I do for 
you, Billy?” 

“Good morning, Mr. Drew. Do you remember 
Tuesday morning, when I met you in front of the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel and you rode downtown with me?” 

“Yes, I do, Billy. It was very good of you. I haven’t 
forgotten your kindness. What can I do for you, Billy?” 

““And do you remember how your hat fell off as you 
were getting out of the cab?” 

“Yes, I do remember it very well, Billy; very well, 
indeed. I had some papers in my hat and you helped me 
to pick them up. Yes! Yes!” 
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“Yes, sir. Well, Mr. Drew, I couldn’t help seeing the 
writing on some of them—that they were orders to buy © 
Erie. And so, I—er—I bought some Erie for myself.” 

“T thought you would, Billy. I thought you would!” — 
chuckled the benevolent assimilator of. Billy’s dollars, : 
It made Billy ask pointblank: 

“T’ve got a big loss in it. What shall I do now, Mr. 
Drew?” 

““Whatever you darn please, Billy. I ain’t forbid ; 
you nothin’, Billy. Must you go now, Billy? we 
good-by. Thank you for the carriage ride.”’ , 

That was forty years ago. It was one form of manipu- | 
lation—the representation of a given condition and the © 
misrepresentation of given facts—by means of tips. 
Thirty years later, when Kuhn, Loeb & Co., who, with — 
Harriman, ruled the Union Pacific as absolutely as Drew 
bossed the Erie, wanted to put up the price of the stock to 
where they thought it ought to be, they told the editor of 
the leading Wall Street news agency that the company 
was earning more than seven per cent on its capital sto 4 
and that while they did not mean to anticipate the action 
of the directors a month or two later, they did not see why 
the company should not disburse to the stockholders more _ 
than the two per cent per annum which they had been _ 
getting. The price was then in the forties. The experi- 
ment of telling the truth to the public was tried by the big 
banking firms. Many innocent stockholders profited, for 
the ‘‘truth”’ had not been preceded by a significant rise—_ 
on inside knowledge—and, therefore, there could have 
been no glaring desire to unload. Five years later, when 
the great Harriman-Rogers-Rockefeller coup in the same 
stock was planned and the dividend rate on Union Pacific 
stock was unexpectedly raised to ten per cent, instead of 
praise from the stockholders there were Niagaras of exe- 
cration from investors and speculators alike. Why? 
Because putting to one side the complaints of unwise 
gamblers, it was evident that insiders had misused their 
position, and the company’s prosperity had been unequally 
and inequitably shared. There had been too much ~ 
manipulation by insiders, who if they had one attentive 
eye on the railroad kept the other fixed on the ticker. - | 


What the Dictionary Says 


HAT is manipulation? Itis difficult to defineit. Itis 
bothanart anda science. Itembraces somanyfune- 
tions, legitimate and illegitimate, that, because the evil _ 
things it has done glare at you and the need of it appears 
only a close study, it has been assumed that manipulation 
is always misrepresentation, having for an object the per- 
sonal gain of the manipulator at the expense of the public. 
Many practices can properly be included under the head 
of manipulation. | 
Manipulation in stocks is the logical con comets of — 
speculation in stocks, and stock manipulation is insepar- 
able in the public mind from stock gambling. Now specu-— 
lation and gambling are not interchangeable terms. You 
don’t have to be a philosophical hair-splitter to realize it; — 
merely look in the dictionary. SPECULATION: the act 
or state of seeing or looking; intelligent contemplation or 
observation; the pursuit of truth by means of thinking, 
especially mathematical reasoning and logical analysis; 
deep and thorough consideration of a theoretical question. 
The investing of money at a risk of loss on the chance of unu- 
sual gain; specifically buying and selling not in the ordinary 
course of commerce for the continuous marketing of commod- 
ities, but to hold in the expectation of selling at a profit upon a 
change in values or market rates. Thus, if a merchant lays 
in for his regular trade a much larger stock than he otherwi 
would because he anticipates a rise in prices, this 1s not 
termed speculation; but if he buys what he does not usually — 
deal in, not for the purpose of extending his business, but jor 
the chance of a sale of the particular articles at a profit by | 
reason of anticipated rise, it is so termed. Adam Smith, 
in his Wealth of Nations, says: “The establishment 
of any new manufacture, of any new branch of com- | 
merce, or of any new practice in agriculture, is always 
a speculation from which the projector promises himself 
extraordinary profits.” 


The Men Who Put Up the Howl 


ND right here I wish to emphasize the point, that modi 
complaints against Wall Street—not against the high 
financiers but against the Stock Exchange—come from 
losing gamblers, and not from speculators; from ignorance, — 
not from knowledge. Bearing this point in mind, both — 
speculators and gamblers must be considered, for without 
both classes the art and science of manipulation would be 
of different character. é 
It must be perfectly clear from the definition of the 
Century Dictionary, therefore, that the “‘big men”’ of Wall _ 
Street, who usually win, are not gamblers, and that the 
little men, who usually lose, are. That is why it is in turn 
a truism that the great captains of finance are seldom good 
“traders”? in other stocks than their own. All the get 
rich-quick schemers, men who are scientific speculators 
when it comes to separating the fools from their money, — 
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jnyariably have lost their own when they have tried to beat 
the game in the stock market; because at that they were 
aslamblikeas their dupes. Jay Gould, it has been shown, 
lost time and again in stock operations; he was a financier 
and not a stock gambler. When he cornered Northwest it 
took over a year to get out; and, at that, he lost over a 
million. Of all the big men Mr. Harriman is the best 


~ trader, because long before he became a railroad magnate 


he was a successful speculator. 
_ Mr. Theodore Price is another great speculator. He 
admits cheerfully that he is a speculator—and then pro- 
ceeds to define speculation as per the dictionary. Hedenies 
that he is a gambler. He studies conditions; he has an 
elaborate information-gathering machinery, 10,000 corre- 
spondents in the cotton belt. He keeps close watch on the 
cotton mills; on general conditions and on conditions 
bearing on the cotton crop and on the consumption of 
cotton goods not only at home but the world over. He 
gets facts and he classifies them. He has a logical mind; 
given the premises, he—and so can any logical mind— 
builds the superstructure logically. As he says, he is 
never a bull because he is long of cotton; he is long of 
cotton when he isa bull. His duty is not to read the future 
nor to get opinions, but to get facts; his profit lies in get- 
ting facts a little ahead of the other fellow. It always 
pays to know; to know in advance of competitors pays 
tenfold. There are times when ten minutes of knowledge 
are worth ten millions of dollars. The man who knows 
in a mob of ignorants is like the one-eyed man in the land 
of the blind; he is king. Mr. Price is a remarkable man 
because he sees clearly what other men don’t think it is 
necessary to see: he speculates; he never gambles. 
Another great speculator (see dictionary) is Mr. Norman 
_ B. Ream, a man who, while active in the Board of Trade, 


shrewdness. We can give points, it is true, to the 

stolid Britisher, the plodding Teuton, the volatile 
Latin; but when our commercial activities lead us south of 
the Danube, to that land of mosques, massacres and 
mysteries, we find to our unbounded amazement that we 
are the merest tyros at the game of business diplomacy. 
An American trying to obtain a concession at Constanti- 
nople, be it to build a railway or to unearth a buried city, 
is about as helpless as an up-State “‘come-on”’ in the hands 
of a New York confidence-man. 

Graft did not originate in Wall Street or the Tenderloin. 
Trace it back, step by step, and, though the diverse trails 
may lead you to a common-council chamber in San 
Francisco and a mandarin’s palace in Peking, to the war 
ministry in St. Petersburg and the headquarters of the 
Hotel Servants’ Protective Association in sunny Italy, 
they will eventually hark back to those ancient lands over 
Which flies the Turkish flag; for it was in the dominions 
of Solomon, Nebuchadnezzar and Alexander that graft 
originated, and still flourishes in all its pristine vigor. 

_ Some one has said that all good Americans go to Paris 
_ when they die; permit me to add that the others doubt- 
ess go to Constantinople. Barring the tongue and the 
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followed the pit’s price fluctuations, but at the same time 
always kept his eyes on the wheat itself. He first used 
the expression, ‘‘selling short for investment’’—a phrase 
worth volumes to blind gamblers who would fain see. 
Today Mr. Ream is known not as a reformed gambler—for 
he never really gambled—but as a man of remarkable 
judgment. Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan has unbounded faith 
in Ream, who has so often been his business adviser. 
So had the late Marshall Field and George M. Pullman. 
So has every man who knows Mr. Ream. And all speak 
of his remarkable judgment, the judgment of a scientific 
speculator. Some years ago he said to me: “‘I have 
studied men since I was a boy. I had to, because I was 
six-feet-one when I was sixteen. I have been engaged in 
many kinds of business in many States, and I have learned 
to think. Above all things I have learned to get facts. 
That is why I never overcame an insurmountable obstacle 
in my life. The time to retreat is before you begin to 
advance. It is better to make sure there is not a ten-foot 
wall in front of you than to try to butt it down with your 
head when you come to it. If more people took the trouble 
to get the facts before they did anything else there would 
be fewer sore heads.”’ An intelligent optimist once said: 
“‘T never do anything because I feel it in my bones; 
that might be only rheumatism.’’ And to a young man, 
whose gambling propensities made him bearish at the time 
so that he could see nothing but disaster ahead, he said: 
“Young man, I have myself helped to bury a number of 
men who bet against the United States!” 

Speculators like Price or Ream are the prototypes of 
other men whose fortunes have aroused the admiration or 
the condemnation of their compatriots. And it may be 
added here that the condemnation has arisen from the 
really unnecessary methods adopted by the unpopular 
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Hagele Whole-Heartedly Over a Matter of a Few Piasters 


tarbooshes, the late Mr. Tweed would have felt as much at 
home on the Bosphorus as on the Bowery. In all probabil- 
ity they would have made him a pasha, for in Turkey the 
peculiar gifts with which he was endowed are accorded 
immediate and generous recognition. And, too, the means 
chosen to attain an end are so much more picturesque in 
Oriental countries. The falsification of accounts, the over- 
certification of assets or the watering of stocks make 
no appeal to the imagination of the Turk. These time- 
honored methods of American high finance seem to him 
sadly lacking in daring and directness. In Turkey, if a 
pasha wants anything he promptly takes it, and then has 
himself, by the judicious use of backsheesh, appointed 
Minister of Police. 

One of the most highly-respected bank presidents in the 
Levant was, less than a decade ago, a messenger in the 
same institution over which he now presides with such 
admirable dignity. Now, in the Levant, when you ask an 
employee of a banking or mercantile house what salary he 
receives, he will generally answer: ‘‘ Well, my berth only 
pays a salary of three hundred pounds, but it’s good jor five 
hundred.”’ But the bank-messenger in question was not 
at all that kind of a young man; he was studiously careful 
to keep clear of the cafés and dance-halls, worked overtime 
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magnates, who, not satisfied with using brains, have 
insisted also upon using loaded dice: by abusing their 
““inside”’ position. 

The late Dickson G. Watts, one-time president of the 
New York Cotton Exchange, a scholar and student, a man 
of great ability, some years ago published an essay on 
Speculation as a Fine Art, which ought to be memorized 
by those who, wishing to get something for nothing, go to 
Wall Street —and forthwith contribute to the welfare of the 
few who use the loaded dice of knowledge. Watts agreed 
that no trade where an exact equivalent is not given can 
be called right or ethical, but that, society being organized 
as it is, speculation is a necessity. He differentiates, and 
the law makes the same distinction, between speculation 
or intellectual effort, and gambling or blind chance. 

The speculator, he continued, must have Self-Reliance, 
Judgment, Courage, Prudence and Pliability. Taking 
these qualities in turn, he asserts that it is better to make 
a mistake and learn why it is made than to be right on 
another man’s judgment. Judgment, which is the nice 
adjustment of the faculties, one to the other, is essential. 
Courage in a speculator is but confidence to act on the 
decision of the mind. Prudence is the power to measure 
danger and should delicately balance courage —prudence 
in contemplation, courage in execution. Lord Bacon has 
observed: ‘‘In meditation all dangers should be seen; in 
execution none, unless very formidable,’ paraphrased by 
Norman B. Ream, who perhaps had never read Bacon: 
‘“‘Make sure there isn’t a ten-foot wall in front of you,” 
or ‘‘ The time to retreat is before you begin to advance.”’ 
By Pliability, Watts meant the ability to change an 
opinion, the power of revision, and quotes Emerson: “‘ He 
who observes and observes again is always formidable.” 
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with pleasing regularity, and was regarded by his fellow- 
clerks as a youth of almost painful integrity. Standing 
high in the confidence of his superiors, he was sent one 
morning to deliver five thousand pounds in notes and gold 
on board an Austrian steamer lying in the harbor. Some 
hours later, breathless and disheveled, he burst into the 
bank. ‘‘The money,” he gasped brokenly; ‘‘I have lost 
the money! My life is blasted by my carelessness; I am 
a ruined man!” and in a voice choked with emotion (he 
had all the makings of an actor, had that young man) he 
related how he had engaged a boat with native rowers to 
take him out to the steamer which lay in the harbor with 
steam up, ready to sail; how he had placed the satchel con- 
taining the specie on the thwart beside him; how an 
altercation had arisen between the boatmen, and in the 
ensuing commotion, the boat having suddenly lurched to 
one side, the satchel had slid from the seat into the sea. 
The bank officials shook their heads sadly; the Levantine 
boatmen corroborated the messenger’s story in every 
detail, and even pointed out the spot where the satchel had 
disappeared beneath the waves. Although, for the sake of 
appearances, divers were employed to make a perfunc- 
tory search for the sunken gold, the bottom of the 
harbor yielded up no trace. Noone would have been more 
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surprised than the bank officials if it had. Three weekslater 
the messenger, falling heir to an unexpected legacy of five 
thousand pounds left him by a distant relative who died 
in foreign parts, resigned his position and entered the field 
of high finance. So successful were his operations that a 
few years found him at the head of the institution of which 
he had once been a minor employee. Which goes to prove 
that audacity brings its own reward. 

The Levant is a land of sudden fortunes. One of the 
wealthiest men in Constantinople started his business 
career as the proprietor of a low-class coffee-house in an 
obscure street; to the coffee-house he added a bake-shop; 
the bake-shop eventually became a confectionery, the 
confectionery a restaurant, and the restaurant a fashion- 
able and expensive hotel. A 
former kavass of one of the for- 
eign consulates in Beirut hoarded 
so earefully the tips given him 
by tourists that he is now the 
owner of a large summer hotel 
and easino in the Lebanon moun- 
tains. In Alexandria I have seen 
illiterate Egyptian fellahin, clad 
in coarse blue jibbahs, their bare 
feet thrust into yellow slippers, 
after having disposed of their 
cotton crops for thousands of 
pounds, plunge 
at once into the 
most reckless 
extravagances, 
in which im- 
ported motor- 
cars, grand 
pianos and 
richly uphols- 
tered drawing- 
room suites 
played a lead- 
ing part; for, 
though the 
Oriental is 
shrewdness 
personified in 
the making of 
money, he is a 
good deal of a 
child when it 
comes to spending it. Contrary to the opinion generally 
prevailing in this country, the real Turk—and by this 
I do not mean the shifty-eyed, fez-topped gentry with 
shiny valises slung over their shoulders who appear peri- 
odically at our back doors and importune the lady of 
the house to purchase marvelous bargains in rugs, laces 
or mother-of-pearl, for this class is composed almost 
wholly of Syrian, Armenian and Macedonian Christians— 
is a man of unimpeachable integrity in all his personal 
business relations, of unquestionable veracity and of 
kindly and benevolent disposition. 


When Turks are Square 


1 HAS long been the fashion in America to look upon the 
name of Turk as a synonym for all that is licentious, 
rapacious and bloodthirsty. Well-meaning but tactless 
proselytizers who have pounded in vain against the stone 
wall of the Moslem faith; Macedonian revolutionists and 
Armenian political agitators flying from the wrath to come, 
have been highly successful in fostering and encouraging 
these false notions of the Mohammedan Turk. -But what 
other nation, pray, can habitually produce men who, 
arrested for crime and sentenced to death, will ask the 
judge fora respite of thirty or sixty days, as the case may be, 
that they may go unaccompanied up into their mountain 
homes to put their affairs in order and take a last farewell 
of their families, and then, on the appointed day, give 
themselves up to justice—and the hangman’s noose? In 
what other country can you put a merchant upon his 
word of honor to name the exact cost of the merchandise 
for which you are negotiating, promising to give him what 
you consider a fair margin of profit on the same? Sheik 
Ali Zeytoun rides down from the mountains to buy a rifle 
of Hassan Bey, a prosperous merchant of the town. They 
sit cross-legged on their carpets, puffing stolidly at their 
nargiles amid the turmoil of the dim bazar, and haggle 
whole-heartedly over a matter of a few piasters; for toa 
Turk the driving of a bargain is better than meat and 
drink. Finally Sheik Ali rises to his feet, his snowy turban, 
his flowing trousers and the array of weapons at his waist 
serving to accentuate the dignified, masterful Arab face. 
“T put it to you, oh my brother, by the beard of your 
father and the honor of your mother and your own hope of 
gaining Paradise, to tell me what this weapon has cost you, 
even to the last metallic.’’ Hassan Bey, without hesita- 
tion, names the exact figure it has cost him; Sheik Ali 
offers him a profit of ten, twenty, thirty per cent, according 
to the nature of the articleand the circumstances of the case, 
and this offer is always promptly accepted. Silent-footed 
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servants serve coffee which is as thick as molasses, with- 
out which ceremony no transaction may be concluded, 
and the Sheik, with a gesture of‘salutation which includes 
his heart, his lipsand his forehead in a singlesweep, mounts 
his horse and turns toward home. ‘‘I salute you, oh my 
brother,” he says; ‘‘may your business prosper and may 
you find much favor in the sight of Allah.” ‘‘I make my 
profound salaams, oh effendi,” replies the other. ‘Like the 
wild grapevine may you take good root and flourish.” 

They have a saying in Turkey which runs something 
like this: ‘It takes two Jews to get the best of a Greek, 
two Greeks to get the best of a Persian, two Persians to 
get the best of a Syrian, and an Armenian ean get the best 
of them all.”” Which indicates with very fair accuracy the 
relative shrewdness of the 
leading commercial races 
in the Empire. It will 
be noted, moreover, that 
in this graduated seale no 
mention is made of the 
Turk, for in business 
shrewdness the Osmanli is 
wholly outclassed by his 
fellow-subjects who claim 
the Christian faith. In 
stating that the Turk is 
a man of unimpeachable 
integrity I mean to imply 
that his honesty is un- 
questionable in so far as 
it applies to his personal 
dealings. By way of illus- 
tration: were I to purchase 
a horse of a Turk, and he 
gave me his word of honor 
that it was sound and free 
from blemish, I would 
accept it without question; 
but, should I find it neces- 
sary to approach the same 
Turk in an attempt to 
obtain a concession or a 
political favor, I should go 
fully prepared to pay him 
the proper amount of 
backsheesh, which is a 
polite word for bribe. In 
other words, the non- 
official Turk can, as a general thing, be trusted implicitly; 
the Turkish official can be trusted in all matters that are 
of a non-official and non-political nature; but when it 
comes to using his official influence he expects his back- 
sheesh precisely as a Chinese official expects his cwmshaw. 

To the Western mind this acceptance of bribes by an 
official who in his private life is scrupulously honest may 
appear anomalous, but it must be borne in mind that 
backsheesh is to a Turkish official what a tip is to a Pull- 
man porter; that every official, fromi the cadi of some 
obscure Asiatic village to the Grand Vizier of the Empire, 
has his recognized scale of backsheesh, and that any money 
thus obtained is regarded by them as perfectly legitimate 
perquisites of office. 

Some two or three years ago an eminent archeologist 
of Harvard University went to Syria for the purpose of 
making excavations in the neighborhood of Sidon. The 
scene of the proposed operations lay in a barren and 
deserted plain several miles from the nearest town. Being 
unfamiliar with Turkish procedure, he applied to the cadi 
of the near-by village for permission te commence the 
excavations. After a delay of some days a minor official 
called on him and explained that, while the cadi was not in 
a position to grant the required permission without refer- 
ring the matter to the kaimakam of the district, he would 
take much pleasure in forwarding the application to that 
official, with his indorsement—for ten liras (about forty- 
five dollars). The kaimakam, receiving the request duly 
indorsed by the cadi, sent word to. the Professor that he 
must present the matter to the vali of the province, which 
he would be pleased to do—for fifty liras. The money 
having been paid, a reply was received in due time from 
the vali, saying that, to his deep regret, it was impossible 
for him to grant the desired permission without first 
bringing the matter to the attention of the Grand Vizier, 
to whom he would write a personal letter, however, saying 
that the land in question had no military value and that 
there was no reason, therefore, why the permission for 
excavating should not be granted. But, before writing to 
the Grand Vizier, he should expect a present of two 
hundred liras. So, the archeologist being game, the mat- 
ter was carried to Constantinople, and after a delay of 
several weeks, during which the impatient American went 
himself to the capital to hurry things along, he received a 
eall from an emissary of the Grand Vizier, who explained 
that a matter of such vital importance to the State could 
only be acted upon under the authority of an irade from 
His Imperial Majesty the Sultan—whom Allah preserve! 
—and that to obtain such an irade would require an 
expenditure of five hundred liras. But the Professor, 
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remembering that the Saltau is himself answerable te 
Allah, and feeling that the financial resources of his 


university would scarcely permit of his carrying the matter — 
to such dizzy heights, used the balance of his funds to 


buy a ticket for home. os 

Had he been accustomed to Turkish methods he would 
have approached the Sultan at the very beginning, through 
one of his secretaries, for it is usually cheaper to buy the 
influence of an Imperial secretary than of a cadi, a kai- 
makam, a vali and a Grand Vizier. A 

Nothing more strikingly. illustrates the prevalence of 
graft in Turkey than a fire in Constantinople. Although 
the capital possesses a municipal fire department, it is so 
poorly organized and so notoriously inefficient that the 
business of fire-fighting —which isa highly lucrative one — 
is almost wholly in the hands of societies or fire-bands, 
composed of the roughest elements of the population. eT 

When a fire is discovered the fact is announced to the 
city by the firing of a cannon from the Galata Tower—the 


highest point in Constantinople—and the hoisting of aflag: 


red for the north, blue for the south, green for the east and 
yellow for the west. The general location of the fire being 


thus indicated, the various fire-bands of that particular | 


district promptly respond, exciting races frequently taking 
place between rival companies. Horse-drawn apparatus: 
and steam engines are wholly unknown, the subjugation 
of the flames—if they are subdued at all—being accom- 
plished by a primitive pumping machine carried on the 
shoulders of a seore of brawny runners. No clanging bells. 
give warning of their approach, but the streets are cleared 
even more effectually by four gigantic Turks, armed with 
naboots of dom wood, who run, shouting, before the on- 
coming fire companies and clear a path through the narrow 
and congested streets by the simple method of knocking 
down every one who does not get out of the way. Arrived 


at the scene of the conflagration, no effort is made tae 


extinguish it unless, perchance, it should be a Government 
building or the residence of an official. The fire captains 
enter, instead, into heated negotiations with the owners of 
the adjoining buildings for the saving of their property. 


Fires Put Out by Contract 


“(NE hundred golden liras,”’ says the captain of a fire 
company to a terrified merchant, ‘‘and we will save 


your shop. See how close the flames approach.” “By the 


beard of the Prophet, but I do not possess so vast a sum,” 
returns the merchant. ‘Methinks, however, I could 
scrape together ten gold pieces for you and your sturdy 


men if you save my goods from destruction.” “I haveno 


time to waste in chaffering,” growls the captain; “but I 
once knew your father, who was indeed a godly man and 
less tight-fisted than his son, and, out of respect for him, 
will I save your wretched shop for eighty liras, and not a 
medjidie, less.” ‘Twenty! I will give you twenty,” 
pleads the merchant, “though to do it must I take 
the bread from the mouths of my children.” ‘‘Qut of the 
goodness of my heart will I do it for sixty,” says the 
fireman. ‘‘Look! The flames even now are scorching 
your walls!” ‘Thirty liras ! I will make it thirty, but 
be quick or I will lose all,’ wails the shopkeeper, as a 
tongue of flame leaps hungrily toward his dwelling. 
“Thirty-five it is then,”’ says the captain, “but paid in 
advance, and may Sheitan fly away with you, you miserly 
son of a pig!” He roars out an order; his half-naked 
brigands spring to the pumps and work like madmen, 
while others throw themselves at the flaming buildings 
with axes, hooks and poles. Thus is the capital of the 
Empire guarded from fire. oi 
Another incident, which came to my personal attention, 
is illustrative of the peculiar conditions prevailing in the 


Ottoman navy. The “Imperial Ottoman Flying Squadron | 
of the Eastern Mediterranean” consisted, until very — 


recently, of a single, antiquated gunboat, built, I believe, 
prior to the Crimean War. Within the memory of man 
this “squadron” had been stationed at Tripoli, a small 
port on the coast of Northern Syria. It had: been there so 
long, in fact, that it was looked upon as a landmark and 
its crew regarded themselves as permanent residents of the 
town. There were good and sufficient reasons why they 
did not leave, for the officers received their pay only at 
rare intervals and the crew not at all. But one day, to his 
astonishment and dismay, the commander received a 
telegram from Constantinople ordering him to steam at 
once to‘Beirut, fifty miles away, to suppress the smuggling 
trade. Here wasa quandary. There was no money in the 


ship’s chest; the officers themselves were all but penniless, _ 


and there was not an ounce of coal in the bunkers, nor 
were any of the Tripolitan merchants sufficiently patriotic 
to supply coal on credit. But orders from the Sublime 
Porte are never questioned, much less disobeyed, so the 
commander stripped the vessel of its navigating instru- 


ments—about the only articles of value left on board—and 
pawned them with a local money-lender for sufficient . 
funds with which to purchase a few tons of coal. With | 
this under his boilers he succeeded in raising sufficient — 
steam to work his way across the bay to a wharf where the — 


timber merchants of the town had piled large quantities of 


- 
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_ was ostensibly an importer of electrical appa- 


without demur. 


wood in readiness for export. The watchmen were kept 
at bay by the menace of the machine-guns, the crew set 


to work with a will, and within an hour the “flying - 


squadron,” laden from stem to stern with stolen firewood, 
was steaming peacefully toward Beirut, great clouds of 
wood smoke pouring from her funnels. 
" Strange things happen even in the Turkish army, as 
was evidenced by the mysterious disappearance, during the 
Yemen campaign of 1906, of two battalions of Syrian 
fantry. These troops, recruited chiefly from the Hauran 
and the vilayets of Damascus and Beirut, were shipped to 
Hodeida, on the Red Sea, for operations around Sana. 
They started on their march inland from the coast, and 
that was the last heard of them. Eight hundred men 
disappeared as completely as though the earth had opened 
and swallowed them up. Months went by and they were 
given up for dead; a year, and their names were only 
memories. Then there came rumors to the coast towns of 
men in Arab dress, but with familiar faces, who were 
drifting by twos and threes back to the mountain villages. 
It appears that before the column was three days out of 
Hodeida it was ambushed and surrounded by an over- 
whelming force of Arabs, who gave the troops their choice 
between surrender and massacre. The Syrians, preferring 
to be live cowards rather than dead heroes, promptly 
threw down their arms. The Turkish officers were mur- 
dered on the spot, but the Syrian rank and file, 
presumably because of their kinship to the 
Bedouin of the desert, were provided with 
native dress and passed slowly northward 
from tribe to tribe, over two thousand miles 
of barren desert, until, after a lapse of many 
months, they eventually reached their 
northern homes. Since that episode the 
Turkish War Office has sent no more Syrian 
levies to Arabia. 


The Hashish Smugglers 


HAVE already alluded to the shrewdness 

of the Oriental Christians, particularly the 
Syrians and Armenians, who, as our own cus- 
toms officials have good reason to know, are 
among the most daring and ingenious smug- 
glers in the world. In both Turkey and Egypt 
an enormous trade is carried on in smuggled 
hashish (an intoxicating narcotic produced, 
chiefly in Greece, from common hemp), and 
more than one well-to-do merchant in the 
‘Turkish coast cities started his career as a 
contrabandist. The smugglers of hashish, in 
particular, have long succeeded in baffling the 
Turkish and Egyptian customs authorities, 
getting into the country each year, by various 
ingenious methods, an enormous quantity of 
this deleterious drug, to the use of which the 
‘Arab population is strongly addicted. The 
police of Alexandria had long suspected a cer- 
tain naturalized American, of Turkish birth, 
of being implicated in this contraband trade; 
but, though on two occasions I had issued 
search-warrants and had sent my dragoman 
and kavasses to accompany the detectives in 
their domiciliary visits, nothing of an inerimi- 
nating nature had been discovered. The man 


ratus, and from the number of dynamos which 
lined the shelves, counters and even the floor 
of his premises, was evidently conducting a 
business of considerable magnitude. Not- 
withstanding the utmost efforts of the police 
and customs authorities, the secret importa- 
tion of hashish continued, thus seriously weak- 
ening official prestige among the natives, for the Oriental 
is always ready to attach more importance to a failure 
than to a success. 

At last matters came to such a pass that the com- 
mandant of police requested me for a third time to issue a 
search-warrant, and on this occasion both the commandant 
and I accompanied the searching party. Again the Turk 
greeted us with his customary suavity, again his premises 
were searched from cellar to roof, and again nothing of a 
suspicious nature was discovered. Just as we were leaving 
the shop, however, one of the native policemen carelessly 
lifted one of the dynamos, hundreds of which were dis- 
played on shelves and tables. “Bismillah!” he exclaimed. 
“This machine is of very little weight.’’ But it was only 
after a close examination that we thought of unscrewing 
the top of one of the wire-wound “‘cores,’’ disclosing a 
hollow space tightly packed with the forbidden drug. The 
secret was out at last. Not a week passed that the Turk 
did not receive shipments of these bogus dynamos from 
Greece, the hollow cores of which were filled with hashish. 
‘They passed the customs without difficulty, the import 
duty, which is purely nominal on machinery, being paid 
Once emptied they were reshipped to 
Greece, refilled with opium and again sent to Egypt as new 


Sdynamos, a scheme which had been carried on for more 
; 


|. 


than a year without detection. The adroit smuggler, I 
might mention, quietly slipped out of the shop during the 
excitement, and though we never heard from him again he 
is doubtless carrying on this very lucrative form of busi- 
ness in some other quarter of the Turkish dominions. 

When the Turkish authorities do succeed in laying a 
smuggler by the heels his lot is generally an unpleasant 
one; for, if there is one thing more than another that a 
Turkish official cannot abide, it is to be outmatched in a 
contest of wits. Some day, perhaps, it may seem advisable 
to depict in their true colors the horrors of the Turkish 
prison system, but the recital will not be a pleasant one, 
for, though the Grand Vizier goes to a Parisian tailor and 
express trains run to Mecca, Turkey is still Turkey. The 
universal punishment for minor offences is the bastinado, 
it being an every-day occurrence for disobedient servants 
or unruly slaves to be sent to the caracol for this form of 
correction. The culprit is laid on the ground, his ankles 
being lashed to a stout pole which is held in the air by two 
assistants, thus bringing the soles of his feet uppermost. 
A policeman armed with a piece of bamboo some three or 
four feet in length applies the strokes with precision on 
the prisoner’s naked soles, the number of blows varying 
with the nature and gravity of the offense. A judicious 
distribution of backsheesh among the prison officials by 
the prisoner’s friends will have a marked effect, however, 


= sles PiCanectt 


He Had Created a Demand Among the Simple Children of the Desert for His Pills 


in lessening the vigor with which the blows are applied. 
Twenty strokes is a light chastisement for domestic short- 
comings; fifty blows will render the culprit’s feet useless 
for a week, while two hundred blows properly laid on will 
make the man a cripple for life. 

The provincial governors have long since found the 
bastinado a most persuasive method of obtaining “‘ volun- 
tary contributions” for one cause or another from the 
merchants of their districts. When the so-called Holy 
Railway to the sacred cities of Mecca and Medina was 
inaugurated, word went out from Constantinople to the 
governors of the various provinces that their tenure of 
office would largely depend upon their success in obtaining 


- voluntary contributions toward the construction of this 


enterprise. Thousands and tens of thousands of the 
faithful there were who contributed freely and cheerfully 
and to the limit of their resources that they might gain 
favor in the sight of Allah, but there were wealthy mer- 
chants in many of the provincial cities whose financial 
assistance in the construction of this railway, built ‘“‘to 
the glory of Allah and of Abdul-Hamid,”’ was obtained 
through the medium of a bamboo stick and sadly swollen 
feet. 

To me it has always been a source of surprise that the 
Turk evinces so little hostility toward the foreigner. It 
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is the very rarest thing to hear of a European being 
attacked, insulted or even annoyed. The fanatical out- 
breaks of which one reads from time to time in the 
newspapers are, it must be remembered, directed solely 
against the native Christians and almost never against the 
foreigners. And yet I have always felt that the Turk had 
very substantial grounds for resentment against the 
foreigners residing in the Empire. The Turkish merchant, 
staggering under his burden of taxes, sees his European 
competitors with their large stores and ever-increasing 
business paying not a single piaster of taxes. The Govern- 
ment does not receive any taxes whatsoever from the 
European merchants whose handsome stores line the 
Grande Rue de Pera in Constantinople from end to end. 

The Turk, whether merchant. or official, is a firm 
believer in the proverb that the surest way to a man’s 
heart is via his stomach, it being a favorite trick of 
Turkish merchants, when negotiating a transaction of 
some importance, to invite the customer to dinner and stuff 
him with food to such an extent that the gorged one con- 
summates the deal on his host’s terms out of sheer inertia. 
This same trick has long been practiced by the horse- 
dealers of Normandy, who are frequently so successful in 
befuddling a prospective purchaser with rich foods and 
rare old vintages, that when he rises from the table he is 
generally at the tender mercies of his host, and often finds 
himself with a choice assortment of spavined, 
ring-boned and weak-kneed animals upon his 
hands. 

The Turk, being by religion a total ab- 
stainer, produces a similar effect by surfeit- 
ing the unconscious victim with rich and 
varied foods. I once had occasion to trans- 
act a delicate piece of political business with 
an emir, one of the shrewdest, wealthiest and 
most powerful of the mountain chieftains, 
who exercises a feudal sway from his moun- 
tain stronghold near the Cedars of Lebanon, 
and who rides abroad with two hundred armed 
and mounted retainers at his back. As he 
was the virtual ruler of a territory thickly 
populated with naturalized Americans of 
Turkish birth, I found it advisable to pay him 
an official visit and sent word in advance of 
my coming. Arriving at his mountain fast- 
ness toward noonday, we were greeted by the 
emir himself, a keen-eyed, shrewd-faced little 
man wearing the inevitable fez and stambou- 
line, which is the Turkish dress of ceremony. 


Diplomacy Under Difficulties 


FTER the usual exchange of ceremonious 
courtesies we were ushered to the dining- 
hall, a vast, bare, high-ceilinged apartment, 
down the center of which ran a broad table 
fairly groaning under the weight of the dishes 
it bore. As my visit took place in the fasting 
month of Ramadan, during which Moslems 
neither eat, drink nor smoke between sunrise 
and sunset—the more devout even refraining 
from swallowing their own saliva—the emir 
excused himself for not joining us in the meal 
and seated himself at the head of the table, 
whence he watched us gloomily. There were 
eighteen courses in that dinner and a different 
drink for every course—pink, green, blue, 
brown and yellow lemonades, perfumed sher- 
bets, masticas and the like. Each course, with 
its spiced meats, its stuffed vegetables, its gar- 
lic sauces and its perfumed puddings, was a 
meal in itself, so that by the time the sixth 
course had been served we had had enoughand 
tospare. Atthe eighth we faltered perceptibly; at the tenth 
we declared we could eat no more. But the eyes of the emir 
were upon us, the negotiations were of too much impor- 
tance to risk affronting him and, whenever he detected 
any signs of a flagging appetite, he would urge us to fresh 
exertions by sorrowfully remarking: “I appreciate that 
my humble board is honored by the presence of your 
Excellency; I know that the food is poor and the cooking 
worse—may Allah have compassion upon that pig of a 
cook, for tomorrow I will have the soles bastinadoed from 
his feet for daring to place such miserable food before your 
august Excelleney—but, out of kindness to me, will you 
not eat a little more of this pilajff, or, perhaps, I may 
prevail upon you to have another morsel of fowl?’ Suit- 
ing the action to the word, he pulled back his flowing 
sleeve, thrust his hand deep into a great bowl of chicken 
stew, and discovering a piece of suitable tenderness, 
handed it to me with his fingers—an act, according to 
Turkish etiquette, of the most elaborate politeness. The 
twelfth course was painful, the fifteenth was agonizing, 
and by the time we had struggled through the eighteenth 
and last we were almost in a state of collapse. The fact 
that the business in question was successfully negotiated 
scarcely made up for the torture of that meal, from the 
(Continued on Page 24) 


ROM the window coulis seen a 
in shimmering white blur, like’a surface 

lake with the breeze stirring it under 
an evening sun. It did not appear to be 
five miles away, and there was no water in 
that direction for forty miles. Gifford smiled grimly as he 
gazed idly at the mirage and reflected what. it had once 
meant to him long ago, just such an illusion as this 
phantasy of heat. 

The six cottonwoods standing guard beside the log 
ranchhouse were gray with dust, the leaves, that the 
faintest puff would rustle, drooping silently. Beyond them 
stretched the prairie, great areas of it showing white with 
alkali, miles of it golden-yellow in color from the soap- 
weed that thrived where no grass could grow; and back 
of this rolling expanse towered The Hatter, gray-green 
in his mantle of pines, recking not of drought nor heat 
nor the passage of time, an awesome presence, eter- 
nally brooding. 

Gifford turned away his eyes with an abrupt movement; 
in the long, lonely days he had grown to be ill at ease gaz- 
ing at The Hatter. Could nothing ever change him, noth- 
ing ever ruffle that terrible calm? And actually, many 
there were who loved The Hatter. The manager laughed 
unpleasantly as he recalled how his range boss would lie 
on the ground for hours in perfect content, a cigarette 
between his lips, and his eyes on the cloud-crowned summit 
of the great mountain. 

He stirred restlessly, and his dog, sitting at his feet 
with his tongue lolling out and his sides working spas- 
modically, whimpered a complaint. Rising in a sudden 
outburst of spleen, the manager walked over to the door, 
beside which hung the thermometer. “Just 
touching 109,’’ he muttered. 

He was beginning to suspect the ther- 
mometer of being too conservative. As he 
stood there a distant curl of dust caught and 
held his gaze. A rider was approaching over 
the scorched plain, his horse plodding along 
dispiritedly. Even as Gifford looked; the ip 
animal stumbled in his dog-trot and the man Wy 
astride him sagged for- j 
ward and clutched the 
horn of the saddle. 

“All in,’’ mumbled the 
manager. “I wonder 
what he’ll want. A job, 
I reckon.” 

With this possibility in 
mind Gifford seated him- 
self at the tiny, square 
table he employed as a 
desk, and affected to be 
busy with his accounts. 
It was not the pleasant- 
est part of his duties to 
refuse employment to 
men in desperate straits, 
and frequently he was 
compelled to adopt a bru- 
tal gruffness or a chilling 
preoccupation to sustain 
his own purpose as much 
as to finally dismiss the 
applicant. Yet he was not 
so busy that he did not 


He Muttered for the Hundredth Time; 
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note the manner of the stranger’s approach. With both 
hands clinging to the horn of the saddle and the reins 
dangling on his pony’s neck, the rider drew up before the 
ranchhouse door and, as his horse stopped, slid heavily to 
the ground. He stood leaning against the animal’s shoul- 
der for a full minute, and in the manager’s ears sounded 
sharp, hissing intakes of breath. At last the stranger 
turned and, advancing unsteadily a few steps, paused 
timidly in the doorway. 

“Well?” demanded Gifford, his eyes on his books. 

“Are you the manager of the Circle Bar?” 

Gifford whirled about for a better inspection. The voice 
was high and husky, a mere wheeze, and the question 
ended in a violent fit of coughing which necessitated the 
visitor turning once more to the open. Perhaps that frail 
body had been full of virility and power once; in some way 
its lines suggested decayed strength, but now the limbs 
were shrunken and trembled when he moved, the shoulders 
were stooped, and the cords of the man’s neck stood out 
piteously. There was a flush upon the seamed, leathery 
face, and the eyes held a glassy brightness that gave the 
impression of unseeing. 

“Yes, Lam,” said Gifford. ‘What can I do for you?” 

“T’m looking fora job, sir. I heard you-all were starting 
your round-up, and I thought as you might need a hand.” 

It was on the tip of the manager’s tongue to exclaim 
his consternation, but something restrained him, and 
not in ten years had he so spared human feel- 
ings. 

“Tm sorry,” he said gently; “ we’ve really 
got all the men we need and more. You see, 
it’s been a hard year with us. Come far?” 

“From the Panhandle,” was the reply. 

“That’s a bad cough you’ve got.” 

“Yes, pretty bad. Atouch of asthma. I'll 
soon gitwellinthisclimate. Don’t youreckon?”’ 

“Sure, you will. Where 
are you going now?” 

“T reckon I'll git along 
over to the Two Diamonds. 
They’re shore to want 
help, won’t they?” 

““Can’t say, but I should 
not be surprised.” 

“You're shore I cain’t 
fit in somewheres here, 
sir?” said the stranger 
pleadingly. 

“Yes.” The monosylla- 


With a gentle ‘Well, 
well; I’ll git along then,” 
the visitor turned toward 
his horse. As he did so he 
stumbled. Gifford notedit 
with a qualm, and his 
glance traveled to the 
weary pony, worn out by 
leagues of plodding through 
country where the grass 
was shriveled and burnt. 


“I Must Go an’ Find Him,” 
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ble came sharp and abrupt. . 


The Man Astride Him Sagged Forward and Clutched the Horn of the Saddle 


By GEORGE PATTULLO 
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“You can’t go on like this, man. Th 
horse wouldn’t carry you two miles, and 
you couldn’t stay with him if he coul 
What’s your name?” 

The stranger hesitated, and again 
enfeebled frame was shaken with a cough. 

“They call me Jem,” he said reluctantly, and Giffore 
did not urge the point. 

“Wait a minute until I get you some whisky. You'll | 
drop in your tracks if you don’t take something. And then — 
you go over to the bunkhouse —there, you can see it beside 
that windmill—and tell Ford I said you could stay ig 
night. He’s the range boss, and you'll find most of the — 
outfit there. We start the round-up tomorrow. Hac 
anything to eat?” ; 

“Not sence last night. I struck a nester who done give 
me supper.”’ | 

“ They'll be just starting dinner now. They’vegotsome 
fresh beef over there.’ 

“All right.” 4 

With firmer tread as a result of ie ical Jem | 
walked to his horse’s head and gathered. up the rei — | 
Evidently a thought struck him, because he once more 
approached the door, his manner regretful, apologetic. 

“Don’t it seem as ef Nature kind of went agin a fellow 
pretty rough when she startsin, though? Ever noticed i 
Here I cain’t git a job, an’ I need it; an’ my asthma 
shore bad sometimes. Ain’t it some queer how Nat 
makes a dead set? You ever noticed it?” 

“Yes,” said the manager. si 

“But I’m shore to git well in this climate, ain’t | 

“Yes,” said the manager. 

In the adobe bunkhouse the Circle Bar outfit was athe 
down to dinner when the stranger’s emaciated fot 
ened the doorway. Old Dave was in the act of pl 
huge pitcher of black coffee on the table, and 
with it in midair. 


” 


“That’s my name, 
kin I do for you?” 
“The manager just done told me that you didn t ne 
any hands. I reckon that’s so?” ‘ ae 
“Tt shore.is. We’re twenty-six here now.” ~~ 
“He said as how I could stop here tonight, ef you 
didn’t mind.” = 
“Shore. Stop here a week if you like.”’ = = 
“You had dinner?’’ demanded Dave threatetinge 
“No, sir,’”’ said Jem respectfully. a 
“Then you sit right down hyar. No, hyar in my place. 
I'll wait an’ git mine afterward. Thar’s some fresh beef, : 


spoke up the range Sees 


- an’ hyar’s coffee, an’ thar’s biscuit.” 


The stranger hunched himself on the wooden benign and 
began his meal in an uninterested fashion. From time to 
time he would turn sideways to cough, and always, as he 
munched, his feverish, glassy eyes searched every face. al 
around the board. The cook hovered about him with — 
frank curiosity and anxiety, perspiring generously as he 
ministered to his wants, for Dave tipped the scales at two 
hundred and fourteen pounds and was constructed for 
winter climate rather than the burning sunshine of Ne 
Mexico. At last: “That’s a bad cough you’ve got.” 

“Yes, sir. It’s a li’l’ touch of asthma, an’ it bothers m 
bad sometimes. But Ill soon git well in this climat 
won't I?” 

“Shore,” cried Dave heartily. 


“What’s your name?” : 
“Jem they done call me.”’ 4 


“Jem what?” persisted the cook, whose mind worked in 
direct channels. 

“Fal-Thomson,” said the stranger, his body racked 
once more with the violence of his coughing. 

“What you figure on doing, Mr. Thomson?” asked 
Ford. 

“T’ll rest up here tonight, an’ then git along to the Two 
Diamonds. They’ll want help shore, don’t you reckon?” 

-“Can’t say, but they probably will.”’ 

“Reb, you go an’ give that li’l’ ol’ hoss of Mr. Thomson’s 
some corn,’’ commanded Dave, who, in the absence of the 
straw boss, delegated to himself the administration of 
headquarters. 

One by one the punchers rose from the table, piled their 
tin dishes in a heap, and, casting their legs over the bench, 
clanked into the kitchen, where they carefully removed all 
scraps from the plates and then left them for Dave to wash. 
The stranger was slow in masticating his food, and, though 
he ate sparingly, he was last to finish. The range boss, 
Uncle Henry and Maize trifled with bits of biscuit and 
“lick” so that he might not be uncomfortable sitting alone. 

“Where'd you come from?” asked Dave. 

“Texas; from down in southern part of the Panhandle.”’ 

“You're a long ways from home.” 

“Yes, I done had to come.”’ 

It was not their business to inquire as to the compulsion, 
and they held their peace. Thomson continued: 

“Tm lookin’ for my brother. 
You-all ever seen him, or 
heard of him?” 

“Not that I know of,” re- 
turned Maize gravely. ‘“‘That’s 
a bad cough you’ve got.” 

“Yes, it—it gives me trouble 

sometimes. Onlya li'l’ touch of 
asthma, though. I'll soon git 

well in this climate, won’t I?” 

“Shore,’”’ interrupted Dave, 
“but you ought for to go to 
the Fort. It’s only forty miles 
from hyar. They’ve got a— 
what d’you call them places 
whar a lot of people are put 
in, Uncle Henery?”’ 

“A jail,” hazarded Uncle 
Henry. 

“Jail be hanged,” snorted 
the cook. 

“A hospital,” suggested 
Ford. 

“No, it ain’t a hospital. It’s 
a-—dashed ef I kin remember 

what it is—it’s a—a sani- 
tarium, that’s what it is. A 
sanitarium. You ought for to 
gothar, Mr.Thomson. I know 
a fellow that had a far worse 
cough than yourn—why, he 
done had to be carried thar— 
an’ now he weighs more’n me. 
Tips the scales at one hundred 
and seventy.” 

“You only weigh one hun- 
dred and seventy pounds?” 
asked Thomson in mild sur- 
prise. 

- “Somewheres around thar,” 
answered Dave cautiously, 
glaring at Ford. ‘“‘ You go to 
the Fort. That’s the place for 
you, Mr. Thomson.” 

“T’d like to, but I cain’t,” came the answer in a plain- 
tive whisper. ‘‘I ain’t got the money. An’, besides, I got 
to earn some for the wife an’ children back home.” 

“You’re married, are you?” 

-“No-oo. They ain’t my wife an’ children. They’re my 
brother’s.’”’ 

Sadly he inspected each face in turn. They were all 
impassive. The range boss and Uncle Henry gazed 
dreamily in front of them as they lolled against the bat- 
tered fireplace, smoking cigarettes; Dave was brushing 
crumbs from the table, and Maize went outside, with a 
muttered apology relative to saddling up. 

“You-all ever seen him or heard of him?” 

“What does he look like?’’ demanded Uncle Henry. 

The visitor passed a shaking hand wearily over his fore- 
head and eyes, and said: “I cain’t tell you exactly. He’s 
bigger’n me; yes, he’s bigger’n me. But you see, he come 
away, over to this part of thecountry I done heard, more’n 
ten years ago. I—I don’t remember quite. My memory 


_ ain’t what it was, what with the asthma an’ havin’ so 


many things to think about, an’ them li’l’ rascals at home.” 
“ Ain’t he ever wrote to you?”’ demanded Uncle Henry. 
“No-oo. You see’’—apologetically—‘‘he done left 
kind of sudden. Had a—had ali’l’ quarrel with a man an’ 


_ thought he hurt him bad. Didn’t wait to see, but jist lit 
_ out for the Territory as hard as he could ride, an’ his wife 


an’ children ain’t seen hide nor hair of him sence.” 


. 
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“She Says to Me: ‘Tell Him He Wasn’t Hurt Bad.’ 
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“Uh-huh!” said Dave, breathing wrath, ‘‘an’ who’s 
been keepin’ that wife an’ them li’l’ children?”’ 

“T’ve done what I could,’ wheezed Thomson. ‘“‘ They 
wanted me to come over here an’ leave ’em two years ago, 
when I was first took bad with this asthma, but I was 
‘fraid they’d starve. Lately the ol’ woman seems to 
hanker for Ed a heap, an’, the biggest boy bein’ almost 
growed up, I come away to search.” 

“That brother of yourn ought for to be strung up,”’ said 
Dave sympathetically. ‘‘Ed, his nameis? I shore wish I 
knew him.” 

“He might be using the name of Falconer ’stead of 
Thomson. It sort of belongs to him.” 

“Wal, you make yourself comfortable ’round hyar,” 
said the cook, bustling about, ‘‘an’ we’ll see what kin be 
done for you.” 

The stranger thanked him and followed the range boss 
outdoors. The outfit was engaged in packing the chuck- 
wagon and the hoodlum, shoeing the work-horses, straight- 
ening ropes, sorting branding-irons and shaking bedding; 
tomorrow the round-up would start, and for four months 
those two wagons would represent home for twenty-seven 
men. With a nose-bag over his head, Thomson’s sorry 
steed munched shelled corn, too weak and discouraged to 
resent this queer contrivance that held a food to which he, 
arespectable range horse, and not a stall-fed, pampered pet, 
was a total.stranger. Ford squatted on his heels in the 


shade of the saddle-shed, and the visitor sat down with 
painful care beside him. 

“You don’t happen to have met up with my brother 
anywheres about?” he asked, his staring eyes fixed on the 
boss’ face. 

“No, I reckon not,” said Ford kindly. 

“Tm sorry; yes, sir, ’msorry. Do you know, you kind 
of look like Ed?” 

“That so? I’ve been here twenty years now, an’ I 
shore never heard of your brother, Mr. Thomson,” re- 
turned Ford. ‘‘That’s a bad cough you’ve got,”’ he said 
kindly. 

“Yes, it bothers me sometimes. A li’l’ touch of asthma 
I done got two years ago. But this climate’ll fix me up 
soon, don’t you reckon?”’ 

“Tt shore ought to,’’ said the boss. 

“‘Ain’t it queer how Nature seems to go agin a man 
when she startsin, though? She ’pears to make a dead set 
onhim. But Iain’t complainin’. I’m shore to git well an’ 
I'll make enough money to bring the wife an’ children 
over.” 

Late that afternoon when most of the boys, in the 
absence of anything better to do, had ridden off to help 
the wrangler round up the last of the three hundred horses 
that would compose the remuda, old Dave came to the 
kitchen door and peered warily without. He had been 
rummaging in his war-bag, had Dave, and his face was red 
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from the exertion and his breath came hard as he saun- 
tered over to where Thomson sat in the shade, coughing 
and gasping. The cook took another careful survey of the 
yard, for he was not wishful of making a fool of himself 
publicly. 

“Say, Mr. Thomson,” he said hurriedly, ‘‘I done hearn 
you say somethin’ about havin’ no money. Hyar, take 
this! It ain’t much, but it’s all me an’ Uncle Henery’s 
got.” 

“Oh, I cain’t do that.” 

‘“‘Shore,”’ said Dave roughly —“‘shore you kin. You kin 
pay us back when your cough’s better an’ you git a job.” 

““Where’ll I send it to? What’s your address?”’ 

“Oh, jist New Mexico. You needn’t hurry none. 
You’re shore to meet up with me some time or other, an’ I 
kin git it then.” 

“Well, that’s mighty kind ——” began Thomson, but 
old Dave had gone. 

After supper, which was always announced at five 
o’clock at the bunkhouse, the cook explored the depths of 
a huge sea-chest he had inherited from a roving father, and 
appeared presently with two heavy blankets. The subse- 
quent foraging was extremely simple, Dave merely exer- 
cising rights of expropriation whereby he possessed himself 
of a battered tarpaulin that Reb had been trying for five 
years to believe was rainproof. A close scrutiny of the 
stranger’s horse had shown him that his equipment con- 
sisted of a slicker and a second 
pair of boots. 

“Hyar’s your beddin’, Mr. 
Thomson,” said the cook. 
“Whar do you want it?”’ 

“Tl jist spread it on that 
li'l’ smooth spot beyond the 
cornerthere. Yes,sir. That'll 
do fine.” 

Everything was ready for 
the round-up, and the outfit 
would move at daybreak. 
With them would ride the 
stranger, for the first camp 
would be pitched within thirty 
miles of the Two Diamonds 
range, and, of course, he was 
going to secure a job with the 
Two Diamonds and get well 
and make money to bring the 
children from Texas. The 
majority of the boys spread 
their blankets upon the bunk- 
house floor and went to bed so 
soon as darkness fell. A few 
sprawled on the benches about 
the supper-table and by the 
light of a lantern read news- 
papers of the previous month, 
or smoked and talked. And 
never did their talk stray a 
dozen words from horses and 
cattle; a puncher won’t talk 
about what he doesn’t under- 
stand thoroughly. 

“Psh! Listen to that pore 
ol’ boy,’’ said Dave. 

The visitor could be heard 
coughing violently. 

“Tt’s awful, awful. An’ he 
thinks he’s goin’ to git bet- 
ter,’’ observed Uncle Henry. 
“They always do that when 
they’re sick like him.” 

A few minutes later the lantern was extinguished and 
all crawled in under their tarpaulins. 

““D’you know, Uncle Henery, that pore fellow’s sort of 
livin’ in the shadow of doom,” said the cook from beneath 
the blanket. ‘‘ Yes, sir, that’s it, in the shadow of doom.” 

Dave was inspired at times, or so it seemed to Uncle 
Henry, who lay awake quite five minutes worrying over 
the picture the cook’s words had conjured up. Through 
the window Uncle Henry could see the stars, and, as he 
gazed, some vast, black clouds crept over them, blotting 
out their kindly twinkle. A faint puff of wind whirled a 
spurt of sand inside the bunkhouse, and a heavy drop 
came driving through the casement into Uncle Henry’s 
face. 

“Dave, it’s goin’ to rain.” 

“Uh-huh!” grunted Dave. 

“Dave, it’s rainin’.”’ 

The cook sat up with a jerk and stared out the window. 
Masses of clouds were driving across the heavens, a wind 
had risen whose moaning among the pines of The Hatter 
reached them mournfully, and already there was a down- 
pour that might develop any minute into a deluge. He 
kicked off blankets and tarpaulin, and hauling on his boots, 
donned a slicker and went outside. 

“You cain’t sleep hyar, Mr. Thomson,” he said, shaking 
the recumbent form gently. 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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NE cold winter night 
QO ashort, heavily-built 
man, wrapped in a 
huge, fur-lined overcoat, dropped off a freight train 
at a little way-station in Montana. His cap was 
pulled down about his face, the lower part of 
which was covered with a bushy and grizzled beard. He 
looked the part of a burly and prosperous ranch-owner. 
The visitor walked about the little frame station, his 
keen eyes surveying through the windows the alert, young 
agent busy about the telegraph key. Presently he entered 
the waiting-room and, as the agent looked up, per- 
emptorily turned the knob 
of the door leading into 
the agent’s private quar- 
ters. The door was locked. 
“T want to come in,’’ he 
said gruffly; ‘‘it’s too cold 
out here.” 

“Against the rules to 
allow outsiders inside,”’ the 
agent answered. 

“But I’m cold, I say.” 

“Wait a minute.” 

The agent came out into 
the waiting-room, bringing 
with him a comfortable 
arm-chair, which he placed 
close to the cast-iron stove. 
**Sit down here,” he said. 
**T’ll poke up the fire.’”’ In 
the midst of this process 
the agent suddenly dropped 
the poker and darted back 
into his private reserve. 

““What’s the matter?” 
growled the surly man in 
the fur coat. 

“My call,” snapped back 
the agent. Presently, the 
fire roaring, the agent 
picked up the coal-scuttle 
and went out, leaving the 
door open behind him. 
The man in the fur coat 
promptly rose and closed 
it. Instantly it was thrown 
open by the agent. ‘‘ Let 
it alone,” he said, with a 
suspicious glance; ‘‘can’t 
hear the call if it’s shut.’”’ Once more inside his little 
coop the agent looked up as the old man asked: 

““How’s business?” 

“Rotten. Mostly east-bound empties through here.” 

““What’s the matter?” 

‘“‘Ranchers around here can get a better rate by driving 
thirty miles across country.” 

“The men who run this road must be a set of chumps.” 

“They are. If we had a forty-cent rate we could get ten 
carloads a week out of this station in the season.” 

“Must be pretty lonesome for a young fellow. Any 
pretty girls close by?” 

“Excuse me,”’ said the agent, sitting down; “I’ve got 
to make out my report.” 

The east-bound passenger came along shortly and the 
man in the fur coat boarded it. When the next pay-day 
came around the young agent got an entirely unexpected 
ten-dollar raise. With it came a notice from the general 
freight department that a forty-cent rate on beef cattle, 
effective April 1, was established. Then some one told 
him that his unidentified visitor had been ‘‘ Yim Hell”’—as 
the Norwegian settlers call him—creator of the Great 
Northern Railroad system and uncrowned emperor of the 
Northwest. And within two years the agent was called in 
to the general office at St. Paul and became one of the 
officials of the general freight department. 
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WyouED yourather work foramanoramachine? Would 
you prefer to have the value of your services fixed 
and your official title and power settled by the impersonal 
and almost automatic weighing of a series of typewritten 
reports or by the personal decisions of a single, autocratic 
human will? Which system is the most effective in the 
potent matter of getting results? Which gives to the 
ambitious and able employee the best chance of winning 
rapid promotion? And which system, in the advancing 
evolution of business, is the more likely to become 
practically universal ? 

To a desk in an office high up in a New York tower 
come regular reports from the traffic managers of three or 


four trans-continental railroads. They are dry, statistical 
collections of figures—these traffic reports—showing so 
many ton-miles, so much gross income, so much expense, 
so much net income. Yet in all their dryness they are 
the charts which show how the life-blood of business is 
beating through its arteries across the whole country. 


In considering and comparing these reports—in passing 
judgment upon them—a great many factors must be 


taken into proper account. Here is shown a twenty-five 
per cent increase in the gross amount of traffic handled; 
but expense has increased in the same proportion—that’s 
worse than standing still. Here a traffic manager shows 
fifty per cent more freight west-bound to the coast and 
only half that much east-bound, from ’Frisco to Chicago. 
That means that a quarter of all the freight cars which go 
loaded over the mountains must come back empty—and 
it costs nearly as much to haul a train of “empties” as one 
of loaded cars. Here shows a deep cut in east-bound rates 
—or a change of classification, which amounts to the same 
thing—this man knew enough to get the freight to fill his 
“empties,” even if it was necessary to cut rates to take the 
stuff away from his rivals. One man, who shows fine 
results, may have an unpleasant personality; another 
may be working in a section of the country where crops 
have failed and business conditions are all against him. 
Month after month the reports are studied and compared. 
Finally, for instance, J. C. Stubbs is appointed traffic 
director for all the Harriman lines, with supreme authority 
in his field over the Southern and Union Pacific Railroad 
systems and the Oregon Short Line. That is the way the 
automatic and impersonal system works itself out in 
actual practice. 

The first is the older, more natural and purely paternal 
system, in which the head of a great business: keeps in 
close, personal touch with all his employees and rewards or 
punishes them as his own uncounseled judgment dictates. 
The second is the modern, trust-born method of exercising 
great executive power and has been practically forced 
into existence by the fact that, in any business employing 
more than a few hundred people, it is impossible for any 
human intelligence to keep a close, personal check on the 
individuals which it controls. The first is the method of 
the creator, the born leader and compeller of men, who 
wishes to inspire in the rank and file of his army the con- 
viction that every man carries a marshal’s baton in his 
knapsack. The second is that of the scientist, of the new 
order of professional business men, who lend their great 
talents to the management of great corporations. To the 
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certain, and even to the 

careful student it may ap- 
pear, that there is no question as to which of these — 
methods is the better, which the more likely to 
do even justice to all the people involved, as well 
as to secure the best results. The personal whims of a 
single man can never be as safe and as sure a guide in 
large affairs as the unprejudiced study of carefully 
tabulated comparative results in the various departments _ 
involved. The one method is purely empirical; the other 
entirely scientific. Yet even judged by the final test of 
results alone—on which — 
the modern method lays — 
so much emphasis—there _ 


heated argument. In the 
first place, so long as men — 
remain human, and conse- — 
quently as full of preju-— 
dices as a ripe tomato of 
juice, the personal factor 
in the equation cannot be 
eliminated. Asa fact it is 
still often controlling. So 
far as employees are con- — 
cerned the fixed cog in the © 
surely grinding wheel has — 
no such zest in its work as — 
the jack-in-box, who wakes — 
every morning with the re- _ 
newed conviction that the 
executive finger will loosen 
the catch before nightfall — 
and let him fly up to the — 
top of his rightful stature. _ 
James J. Hill and Ed- 
ward H. Harriman con-— 
spicuously typify the two 
great schools of executive 
management. Hill is the 
personal autocrat; Harri- 
man—no less autocratic— 
bases his judgment largely _ 
on the typewritten slips of — 
paper which show results. _ 
The railroad world is full 
of stories which illustrate 
the varying methods ofthe _ 
two men. it 
Once Mr. Hill suddenly made up his mind that he 
wanted a maintenance of way department on the Great 
Northern. Such a department had been established on 
the Pennsylvania road several years previously, and its 
work had impressed Hill. He went straight to the presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania and asked him to recommend a 
good man to take charge of the new department on the 
Great Northern. A promising young engineer was selected — 
and employed at a handsome salary. On the given date a 
he reported at St. Paul, bringing with him a couple of © 
assistants, also from the Pennsylvania. : 


Mr. Hill wel- — 
comed him and, after assigning a fine suite of offices, — 
presented the head of the department to the general — 
manager of the Great Northern, who had, apparently, — 
not been consulted when the establishment of a mainte- — 
nance of way department had been decided on. The new — 
man went to work and, in spite of some natural opposition _ 
from other officials, soon got his department in running — 
order. For a good many months things went well with 
him and, so far as he was able to judge, quite to the satis- _ 
faction of his famous chief. Then, one morning, coming — 
down to work, he found the door locked which opened 
into his office. Presently a note was handed him. “Your — 
department is abolished,” was all it said, and a personal 


interview with the president was no more satisfactory.  _ 
: 
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Bue if Mr. Hill, in his more active days, at least, was 
often cyclonic in the vigor and suddenness with which — 
he discharged men from important positions, he was almost _ 
equally swift and breath-taking in showing his favor. One — 
man, still prominent in the railroad field, has experienced — 
both hair-raising phenomena. Metaphorically droppe 
down the elevator-shaft of the Great Northern buildin 
in St. Paul—where he had occupied an important execu 
tive position—he had gone to New York to look for 
new position. One afternoon he came face to face wit 
James J. Hill, who seized the astonished man by the coa 
sleeve. ‘Look here,” he said, ‘you mustn’t look at 
me like that. Come on now and I'll get youa good job. 

(Concluded on Page 22) ; ia 


Peter sailed for Willem- 
stad, the chief port and 
the capital of the tiny island 
colony of Holland. In twelve 
_ hourstheyhad made their land- 
fall, and were entering the har- 
_bormouth. The sun was just 
rising, and as its rays touched 
the cliff from which, twelve 
hours later, Sefiora Rojas and 
her daughters would look 
toward Porto Cabello, they felt 

a thrill of possible adventure. 

Roddy knew that, asa 
refuge for revolutionists exiled 

from Venezuela, Willemstad 
was policed with secret agents 
of Alvarez, and he knew that 
were these spies to learn that 
during his visit either he or 
Peter had called upon the family of Rojas they would 
be reported to Caracas as ‘‘suspect,’’ and the chance 
of their saving the Lion of Valencia would be at an end. 
So it became them to be careful. 

Before leaving Porto Cabello Roddy had told McKi- 
drick, the foreman of the Construction Company’s work 
there, that some boxes of new machinery and supplies for 

_ his launch had gone astray, and that he wished permission 

_to cross to Curacao to look them up. MckKildrick be- 
lieved the missing boxes were only an excuse for a holiday, 

_ but he was not anxious to assert his authority over the 

~ son and heir of the F. C. C., and so gave Roddy his leave 
of absence. And at the wharf at Porto Cabello, while 
waiting for the ship to weigh anchor, Roddy had com- 
plained to the custom-house officials at having to cross 

_ to Curacao. He gave them the same reason for the trip, 
and said it was most annoying. 

In order to be consistent, when, on landing at Willem- 
stad, three soiled individuals approached Roddy and 
introduced themselves as guides, he told them the same 
story. He was looking for boxes of machinery invoiced 
for Porto Cabello; he feared they had been carried on to 
La Guayra, or dropped at Willemstad. Could they direct 
him to the office of the steamship line, and to the American 
Consul? One of the soiled persons led him across the quay 

| to the office of the agent, and, while Roddy repeated his 

complaint, listened so eagerly that to both Peterand Roddy 
it was quite evident the business of the guide was not to 
disclose Curacao to strangers, but to learn what brought 
strangers to Curacao. The agent was only too delighted 
to serve the son of one who in money meant so much to 
the line. For an hour he searched his books, his ware- 

house and the quays. But, naturally, the search was 
unsuccessful, and with most genuine apologies Roddy left 

_ him, saying that at the office of the American Consul he 
would continue his search for the lost boxes. 

_ Meanwhile Peter, in his character of tourist, engaged 
rooms for them at the Hotel Commercial, and started off 

alone to explore the town. 

At the consulate, the soiled person listened to the begin- 

ning of Roddy’s speech, and then, apparently satisfied he 

| had learned all that was necessary, retreated to the 
outer office. 
The Consul promptly rose and closed the door. 
The representative of the United States was an elderly 
_ man, of unusual height, with searching, honest blue eyes 
| under white eyebrows. His hair was white, his beard, 
_ worn long, was white, and his clothes were of white duck. 
. His name was Sylvanus Cobb Codman, with the 
| added title of Captain, which he had earned when, as a 
younger man, he had been owner and master of one of 
the finest whalers that ever cleared the Port of New 
Bedford. During his cruises he had found the life of the 

West Indies much to his liking, and when, at the age of 

fifty, he ceased to follow the sea he had asked for an 

“appointment as Consul to Porto Cabello. Since then, 

except when at home on leave at Fairhaven, he had lived 

in the Spanish Americas, and at many ports had served 
the State Department faithfully and well. In spite of his 
| age, Captain Codman gave a pleasant impression of 
strength and nervous energy. Roddy felt that the mind 
and body of the man were as clean as his clothes, and 
that the Consul was one who could be trusted. 

; As Captain Codman seated himself behind his desk 
. was frowning. 


Te next day Roddy and 


f 


“You must look out for that guide,’ he said. ‘He is 
from Caracas. He isan agent of Alvarez. It just shows,” 

e went on impatiently, ‘‘what little sense these spies 
ve, that he didn’t recognize your name. The Forrester 
Construction Company is certainly well enough known. 
tthe son of your father should be spied onis ridiculous.” 


“Oh, Thou,” He Prayed, ‘‘ Who Waiked Beside Me on 
the Waters, Make Clear to Me What Iam to Do” 
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“Then, again,” said Roddy 
mysteriously, ‘‘maybe it 
isn’t. I haven’t got such a 
clean bill of health. That’s 
why I came to you.’”’ With 
an air which he considered 
was becoming in a conspira- 
tor, he lowered his voice. 
“May I ask, sir,” he said, 
“if you are acquainted with 
Sefiora Rojas, who is in 
exile here?” 

The blue eyes of the Consul 
opened slightly, but he 
answered with directness, “I 
am. I have that honor.” 

“And with her daughters 
also?” inquired Roddy anx- 
iously. i 

With dignity the Consul 
inclined his head. 

“T want very much to meet them—her,”’ corrected 
Roddy. ‘‘I am going to set her husband free!” 

For a moment, as though considering whether he were 
not confronted by a madman, the Consul regarded Roddy 
with an expression of concern. Then, in the deprecatory 
tone of one who believes he has not heard aright, he asked, 
“You are going to do—what ?” 

“T am going to help General Rojas to escape,’’ Roddy 
went on briskly—‘‘myself and another fellow. But we 
are afraid he won’t trust himself to us. So I am over here 
to get credentials from his wife. But, you see, I have first 
got to get credentials to her. SoIcametoask you if you’d 
sort of vouch for me, tell her who I am—and all that.” 

The Consul was staring at him so strangely that Roddy 
believed he had not made himself fully understood. 

‘“You know what I mean,” he explained. ‘‘ Credentials, 
something he will know came from her—a ring or a piece 
of paper, saying, ‘ These are friends. Gowith them.’ Ora 
lock of her hair, or—or, you know,” urged Roddy in 
embarrassment, ‘‘ credentials.” 

“Are you jesting?”’ asked the older man coldly. 

Roddy felt genuinely uncomfortable. He was conscious 
he was blushing. ‘‘ Certainly not,’’ he protested. ‘‘It is 
serious enough, isn’t it?”’ 

The voice of the Consul dropped to a whisper. 

“Who sent you here?”’ he demanded. Without waiting 
for an answer he suddenly rose. Moving with surprising 
lightness to the door he jerked it open. But if by this 
manceuver he expected to precipitate the spy into the 
room, he was disappointed, 
for the outer office wasempty. 
The Consul crossed it quickly 
to the window. He saw the 
spy disappearing into a 
neighboring wine-shop. 

When Captain Codman 
again entered the inner office 
he did not return to his seat, 
but, after closing the door, as 
though to shut Roddy from 
the only means of escape, he 
stood with his back against 
it. He was very much excited. 

“Mr. Forrester,’”’ he began 
angrily, ‘‘I don’t know who 
is back of you, and,” he cried 
violently, ‘“‘I don’t mean to 4 
know. I have been Ameri- 
can Consul in these Central 
American countries for fif- 
teen years, and I have never 
mixed myself up with what 
doesn’t concern me. I repre- 
sent the United States 
Government. I don’t repre- 
sent anything else. Iam not 
down here to assist any cor- 
poration, no matter how rich, 
any junta, any revolutionary 
party a 

“Here! Wait!’ cried 
Roddy anxiously. ‘‘You 
don’t understand! I am not 
a revolution. There is only 
me and Peter.” 

“What is that?” snapped 
the Consul savagely. The 
exclamation was like the 
crack of a flapping jib. 

“You see, it’s this way,” 
began Roddy. He started 
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to explain elaborately. ‘Peter and I belong to the 
Secret Order 2 

“Stop!” thundered the Consul. 
listen to you!” 

The rebuff was most embarrassing. Ignorant as to how 
he had offended the Consul, and uncertain as to whether 
the Consul had not offended him, Roddy helplessly rubbed 
his handkerchief over his perplexed and perspiring coun- 
tenance. He wondered if, as a conspirator, he had not 
been lacking in finesse, if he had not been too communica- 
tive. 

In the corner of the room, in a tin cage, a great green 
parrot, with its head cocked on one side, had been regard- 
ing Roddy with mocking, malevolent eyes. Now, to 
further add to his discomfiture, it suddenly emitted a 
chuckle, human and contemptuous. As though choking 
with hidden laughter, the bird gurgled feebly, “Polly, 
Polly.’’ And then, in a tone of stern disapproval, added 
briskly, ‘‘You talk too much!” At this flank attack 
Roddy flushed indignantly. He began to wish he had 
brought Peter with him, to give him the proper signals. 

With his hands clenched behind him, and tossing his 
white beard from side to side, the Consul paced the room. 

“So that is it!” he muttered. ‘That is why he left 
Paris. That explains the Restawrador. Of course,’’ he 
added indignantly as he passed Roddy, throwing the 
words at him over his shoulder, ‘that is where the money 
came from!”’ 

Roddy, now thoroughly exasperated, protested warmly. 
“Look here,”’ he eried, ‘‘if you aren’t careful you'll tell 
me something you don’t want me to know.”’ 

The Consul came to an instant pause. From his great 
height he stood staring at his visitor, the placid depths of 
his blue eyes glowering with doubt and excitement. 

“T give you my word,” continued Roddy sulkily, “I 
don’t know what you are talking about.”’ 

“Do you mean to tell me,’’ demanded the old man 
truculently, ‘‘that you are not Mr. Forrester’s son?” 

“Certainly I am his son,” cried Roddy. 

“Then,” returned the Consul, “‘perhaps you will deny 
he is suing Alvarez for two million dollars gold, you will 
deny that he might get it if Alvarez were thrown out, you 
will deny that a—a certain person might ratify the conces- 
sion, and pay your father for the harbor improvements he 
has already made? You see!” exclaimed the Consul 
triumphantly. ‘‘And these missing boxes,’’ he cried, as 
though following up an advantage—‘‘shall I tell you what 
is in them?” He lowered his voice. ‘Cartridges and 
rifles! Do you deny it?” 

Roddy found that at last he was on firm ground. 

“Of course I deny 
it,’’ he answered, 
“because there are 
no boxes. They’re 
only an invention of 
mine to get me to 
Curacao. Now, 
you let me talk.” 

The Consul re- 
treated behind his 
desk, and as Roddy 
spoke regarded him 
sternly and with 
open suspicion. In 
concluding his story 
Roddy said: ‘‘We 
have no otherobject 
in saving General 
Rojasthan that he’s 
an old man, that 
he’s dying, and that Peter and 
I can’t sleep of nights for 
thinking of him lying ina damp 
cell, not three hundred yards 
from us, coughing himself 
to death.” 

At the words the eyes of the 
Consul closed quickly; he 
pressed “his great, tanned, 
freckled fingers nervously 
against his lip. But instantly 
the stern look of the cross- 
examiner returned. ‘‘Goon,” 
he commanded. 

“Tf we have cut in on some 

‘ one’s private wire,’’ continued 

x Roddy, ‘it’s an accident; 

ee and when you talk about 

1 wife) i father recovering two million 
| 1 i. dollars you are telling me 
\ things I don’t know. Father 

is not a chatty person. He 
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has often said to me that the only safe time to talk of what 
you are doing, or are going to do, is when you have done it. 
So, if the Venezuelan Government owes the Forrester 
Construction Company two millions and father’s making 
a fight for it, 1am probably the last person in the world he 
would talk to about it. All I know is, that he pays me 
twenty dollars a week to plant buoys. But out of working 
hours I can do as I please, and my friend and I please to 
get General Rojas out of prison.’”’ Roddy 
rose, smiling pleasantly. ‘So, if you 
won’t introduce me to Sefiora Rojas,” 
he concluded, ‘‘I guess I will have to 
introduce myself.” 

With an angry gesture the Consul 
motioned him to be seated. From his 
manner it was evident that Captain 
Codman was uncertain whether Roddy 
was or was not to be believed ; that, in 
his perplexity, he was fearful of saying 
too much or too little. 

“Wither,” the old man exclaimed 
angrily, ‘‘you are a very clever young 
man, or you are extremely ignorant. 
Either,” he went on with increasing 
indignation, ‘‘they have sent you here 
to test me, or you know nothing, and 
you are blundering in where other men 
are doing work. If you know nothing 
you are going to upset the plans of those 
men. In any case I will have nothing 
further to do with you. I wash my 
hands of you. Good-morning.”’ 

Then, as though excusing himself he 
added sharply, ‘‘ Besides, you talk too 
much.”’ 

Roddy, deeply hurt, answered with 
equal asperity: 

“That is what your parrot thinks. 
Maybe you are both wrong.” 

When Roddy had reached the top 
of the stairs leading to the street, and 
was on the point of disappearing, the Consul called 
sharply to him and followed his guest out into the hall. 

“Before you go,” the old man whispered earnestly, ‘‘I 
want you clearly to understand my position toward the 
Rojas family. When I was Consul in Porto Cabello, 
General Rojas became the best friend I had. Since I have 
been stationed here it has been my privilege to be of 
service to his wife. His daughters treat me as kindly as 
though I were their own grandfather. No man on earth 
could wish General Rojas free as much as I wish it.”’ The 
voice of Captain Codman trembled. For an instant his 
face, as though swept with sudden pain, twisted in 
strange lines. ‘‘No one,” he protested, ‘‘could wish to 
serve him as I do, but I warn you if you go on with this 
you will land in prison yourself, and you will bring General 
Rojas to his death. Take my advice—and go back to 
Porto Cabello, and keep out of politics. Or, what is better 
—go home. You are too young to understand the 
Venezuelans, and, if you stay here, you are going to make 
trouble for many people. For your father, and for—for 
many people.” 

As though with the hope of finally dissuading Roddy 
he added ominously, ‘‘And these Venezuelans have a 
nasty trick of sticking a knife 2 

“Oh, you go to the devil!” retorted Roddy. 

As he ran down the dark stairs and out into the glaring 
street he heard faintly the voice of the parrot pursuing 
him, with mocking and triumphant jeers. 

The Consul returned slowly to his office, and sinking 
into his chair, buried his face in his great, knotty hands, 
and bent his head upon the table. A ray of sunshine, 
filtering through the heavy Venetian blinds, touched the 
white hair, and turned it into silver. 

For a short space, save for the scratching of the parrot 
at the tin bars of his cage, and the steady drip, drip of the 
water-jar, there was no sound; then the voice of the sea 
captain, as many times before it had been raised in thanks- 
giving in the meeting-house in Fairhaven, and from the 
deck of his ship as she drifted under the Southern Cross, 
was lifted in entreaty. The blue eyes, as the old man 
raised them, were wet; his bronzed fists fiercely inter- 
locked. 

“Oh, Thou,” he prayed, “‘ who walked beside me on the 
waters, make clear tome what lamtodo. Iam old, but I 
pray Thee to let me live to see Thine enemies perish, to see 
those who love Thee reunited once more, happy, at home. 
If, in Thy wisdom, even as Thou sent forth David against 
Goliath, Thou hast sent this child against Thine enemies, 
make that clear tome. His speech is foolish, but his heart 
seems filled with pity. What he would do, I would do. 
But the way is very dark. If I serve this boy, may I serve 
Theer Teach me!’ 

Outside the Consulate Roddy found his convoy, the 
guide, waiting for him; and to allay the suspicion of that 
person, gave him a cable to put on the wire, for McKil- 
drick. It read: ‘No trace of freight; it may come next 
steamer; will wait.” 
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He returned to the agent of the line, and told him he 
now believed the freight had been left behind in New York 
and that he would remain in Willemstad until the arrival 
of the next steamer, which was due in three days. 

At the hotel he found Peter anxiously awaiting him. 
Having locked themselves in the room the two conspira- 
tors sat down to talk things over. From what had 
escaped the Consul, Roddy pointed out certain facts that 


“TI am Not Down Here to 
Assist Any Corporation, 
No Matter How Rich” 


seemed evident: Alvarez had not paid the Forrester 
Construction Company, or, in a word, his father, for the 
work already completed in the last two years. His father, 
in order to obtain his money, was interested in some 
scheme to get rid of Alvarez, and in his place put some one 
who would abide by the terms of the original concession. 
This some one might be Rojas, and then, again, might 
not. As Peter suggested, the Construction Company 
might sooner choose to back a candidate for president, 
who, while he might not be so welcome to the Venezuelans, 
would be more amenable to the wishes of the F. C. C. It 
also would probably prefer to assist a man younger than 
Rojas, one more easily controlled, perhaps, one less scru- 
pulously honest. It also seemed likely that if, by revolu- 
tion, the men of the Construction Company intended to 
put in the field a candidate of their own, they would choose 
one with whom they could consult daily, not one who, 
while he might once have been a popular idol, had for the 
last two years been buried from the sight of man, and 
with whom it now was impossible to communicate. 

The longer they discussed the matter the more sure they 
became that Rojas could not be the man for whom the 
Construction Company was plotting. 

“Tf Rojas isn’t the choice of the F. C. C.,’” argued 
Roddy, ‘‘his being free, or in prison, does not interest 
them in the least. While, on the other hand, if Rojas is 
the candidate father is backing, the sooner he is out of 
prison the better for everybody. 

“‘ Anyway,’’ added Roddy, with the airy fatalism of one 
who nails his banner to the mast, ‘‘if my father is going to 
lose two millions because you and I set an old man free, 
then father is going to lose two millions.” 

Having arrived at this dutiful conclusion Roddy pro- 
posed that, covertly, in the guise of innocent sightseers, 
they should explore the town, and from a distance recon- 
noiter the home of Sefiora Rojas. They accordingly hired 
one of the public landaus of Willemstad and told the 
driver to show them the places of interest. 

But in Willemstad there are no particular places of 
interest. It is the place itself that is of interest. It is not 
like any other port in the world. 

“Tt used to be,”’ Roddy pointed out, “‘that every comic 
opera had one act on a tropical island. Then some fellow 
discovered Holland, and now all comic operas run to 
blonde girls in patched breeches and wooden shoes, and 
the back drops are ‘Rotterdam, Amsterdam, any damn 
place at all.’ But this town combines both the ancient 
and modern schools. Its scene is from Miss Hook of 
Holland, and the girls are out of Bandanna Land.” 

Willemstad and the harbor are compact, tiny, with a 
miniature governor and palace. It is painted with all the 
primary colors, and, though rain seldom falls on Curacao 
Island, it is as clean as though the minute before it had 
been washed by a spring shower and put out in the sun to 
dry. Saint Ann Bay, which is the harbor of Willemstad, 
is less of a bay than a canal. On entering it a captain 
from his bridge can almost see what the people in the 
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houses on either bank are eating for breakfast. These 


et ee 


houses are modeled like those that border the canalsof The — 


Hague. They have the same peaked roofs, the front — 
running in steps to a point, the flat fagades, the many 
stories. But they are painted in the colors of tropical — 
Spanish-America, in pink, yellow, cobalt blue, and behind — 
the peaked points are scarlet tiles. 
sun they are so brilliant, so theatrical, so unreal, that they — 

look like the houses of a Noah’s Ark fresh | 


Under the southern 


from the toy shop. There are two towns: — 


Otra Banda. It is on the Willemstad side — 


quite easily with the Monsanto brothers 


Commercial. The streets are narrow — 
and, like the streets of Holland, paved — 


Indies. It is the Spotless Town of the — 


Peter found it altogether charming. 
About three miles outside of Willem- 
stad they came upon the former home of 
a rich Spanish planter, which had been 
turned into a restaurant, and which, 


wandered in a maze in which they lost themselves. 
“Tt is the enchanted garden of the sleeping Princess,” 
said Peter. 


tables. 


It seemed heartless to awaken them, and the young men _ 


explored further until they found a stately, rambling 


mansion where a theatrical landlord with much rubbing — 


of hands brought them glasses and wonderful Holland gin. 


““We must remember the Café Ducrot,”’ said Roddy, as — 


they drove on. “It is so quiet and peaceful.” 


Afterward they recalled his having said this, and the : 


fact caused them much amusement. 


From the Café Ducrot the road ran between high g 
bushes and stunted trees that shaded it in on either side, — 
but could not shade it completely. Then it turned toward s 


Otra Banda along the cliff that overlooks the sea. 


On the land side was a wall of dusky mesquite bushes, — 
bound together by tangled vines, with here and there — 
bending above them a wind-tortured cocoanut palm. On — 
the east side of the road, at great distances apart, were 
villas surrounded by groves of such hardy trees and plants 
“Tf we ask | 
who lives in each house, 
he won’t suspect we are looking for any one house in | 
Accordingly, as they drew up even with a — 
villa they rivaled each other in exclaiming over its beauty. — 
And the driver, his loca: pride becoming more and more | 
gratified, gave them the name of the owner of the house 


as could survive the sweep of the sea winds. 
the driver,’’ whispered Roddy, “ 


particular.” 


and his history. 
As he approached a villa all of white stucco, with high, 
white pillars rising to the flat roof of the tropics, he needed — 


no prompting, but, with the air of one sure of his effect, ; 


pulled his horses to a halt and pointed with his whip. 
“That house, gentle-mans,’’ he said, 
Sefiora Rojas.’’ Though the house was one hundred yards 


from the road, as though fearful of being overheard, the 
“She is the lady of Fe 
He is a great General, gentle-mans, and 
now he be put in prison. President Alvarez, he put that — 
General Rojas in prison, down in the water, an’ he chain ~ 
President — 


negro spoke in an impressive whisper. 
General Rojas. 


him to the rock, an’ he put that lady in exile. 
Alvarez he be very bad man. 


“Every day at six o’clock that lady and the young 4 


ladies they stand on that cliff and pray for that General — 
Rojas. 


ladies pray?” 

“Certainly not!” exclaimed Roddy indignantly. 

But Peter, more discreet, yawned and stirred impa-- 
tiently. ‘‘I am just dying for something to eat!” he pro- 
tested. ‘‘Let her out, driver.” 

For appearance’s sake they drove nearly to the out- 
skirts of Otra Banda, and then, as though perverse 


once the Groot du Crot, was now the © 
Café Ducrot. There is little shade on 
the Island of Curagao and the young 
men dived into the shadows of the Ducrot _ 
garden as into a cool bath. Through © 
orange trees and spreading palmettos, flowering bushes — 
and a tangle of vines, they followed paths of pebbles,and _ 


‘And there are her sleeping attendants,” he 
added, pointing at two waiters who were slumbering 
peacefully, their arms stretched out upon the marble-top — 


“belongs to 


You like me to drive you, gentle-mans, out here _. 
at six o’clock,”’ he inquired insinuatingly, ‘‘an’ see those 4 | 


Willemstad, and, joined to it by bridges, — a 


3S 


that the ships tie up, and where, from — 
the deck of the steamer, one can converse — 


in their drawing-room, or with the polit- _ 
ical exiles on the balconies of the Hotel 3 


with round cobblestones as clean as a pan a 
of rolls just ready for the oven. Willem- ; 
stad is the cleanest port in the West — 


tropics. Beyond the town are the orange _ = 
plantations, and the favorite drive is — 
from Willemstad through these orange — 
trees around the inner harbor, or the ~ 
Schottegat, to Otra Banda, and so back — 
across the drawbridge of Good Queen 
Emma into Willemstad. Itisa drive of — 
little over two hours, and Roddy and ~ 


Le 


2 


3 


ee 


* 


voice of the maitre d’hdtel, 


- ezuelans; and a young and 


_ den, was apparently the per- 


his flying apron. 
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Roddy declared he wanted to drive back the way they 
had come and breakfast at the Café Ducrot. 

“Why should we eat in a hot, smelly dining-room,”’ he 
demanded in tones intended to reach the driver, ‘‘ when 
we can eat under orange trees?’’ 

Peter, with apparent reluctance, assented. 

“Oh, have it your own way,” he said. ‘Personally, I 
could eat under any tree—uhder a gallows-tree.”’ 

For the second time they passed the Casa Blanca, and, 
while apparently intent on planning an extensive break- 
fast, their eyes photographed its every feature. Now, as 
the driver was not observing them, they were able to note 
the position of the entrances, of the windows, rising be- 
hind iron bars, from a terrace of white and black marble. 
They noted the wing, used as a stable for horses and car- 
riages, and, what was of greater interest, that a hand-rail 
disappeared over the edge of the cliff and suggested a 
landing-pier below. 

But of those who lived in the white palace there was no 
sign. It hurt Roddy to think that if, from the house, the 
jnmates noted the two young men in a public carriage, 
peering at their home, they would regard the strangers 
only as impertinent sightseers. They could not know that 
the eyes of the tourists were filled with pity, that, at the 
sight of the villa on the cliff, the heart of each had quick- 
ened with kindly emotions, with excitement, with the hope 
of possible adventure. 

Roddy clutched Peter by the wrist; with the other 
hand he pointed quickly. Through a narrow opening in a 
thicket that stood a few rods from the house Peter de- 
seried the formal lines of a tennis court. Roddy raised his 
eyebrowssignificantly. Hissmile was radiant, triumphant. 

“Which seems to prove,” he remarked enigmatically, 
“that certain parties of the first part are neither aged nor 
infirm.” 

His deduction gave him such satisfaction that when 
they drew up at the Café Ducrot he was still smiling. 

Within the short hour that had elapsed since they had 
last seen the Ducrot garden a surprising transformation 
had taken place. No longer the orange grove lay slum- 
bering in silence. No longer the waiters dozed beside the 
marble-topped tables. Drawn up outside the iron fence 
that protected the garden from the road, a half-dozen 
fiery Venezuelan ponies under 
heavy saddles, and as many 
more fastened to landaus and 
dog-carts, were neighing, 
squealing, jangling their silver 
harness and stamping holes in 
the highway. On the inside, 
through the heavy foliage of 
the orange trees, came the 


from the kitchen the fat chef 
bellowed commands. The 
pebbles on the walks grated 
harshly beneath the flying feet 
of the waiters. 

Seated at breakfast around 
along table in the far end of the 
garden were over twenty men, 
and that it was in their serv- 
ice the restaurant had roused 
itself was fairly evident. The 
gentlemen who made up the 
breakfast-party were not the 
broadly-built, blond Dutch- 
men of the island, but Ven-- 


handsome Venezuelan, seated 
at the head of the table, and 
facing the entrance to the gar- 


son in whose honor they were 
assembled. So much younger, 
at least in looks, than the 
others, was the chief guest, 
that Peter, who was displeased 
by this invasion of their sleep- 
ing palace, suggested it was 
a coming-of-age party. 

It. was some time before the 
signals of the Americans were 
regarded. Although they had 
established themselves at a table surrounded by flowering 
shrubs, and yet strategically situated not too far distant 
from the kitchen or the café, no one found time to wait 
upon them, and they finally obtained the services of one 
of the waiters only by the expedient of holding tightly to 
Roddy commanded him to bring what- 
ever was being served at the large table. 

“That cook,’ Roddy pointed out, ‘‘is too excited to 
bother with our order; but,-if there’s enough for twenty, 
there will be enough for two more.”’ 

Although they were scorned by the waiters, the young 
men were surprised to find that to the gentlemen of the 


 birthday-party their coming was of the utmost interest, 
and, though the tables were much too far apart for Roddy 


to hear what was said, he could see that many glances were 
cast in his direction, that the others were talking of him, 
and that, for some reason, his presence was most discon- 
certing. 

Finally, under pretense of giving an order to his coach- 
man, one of the birthday-party, both in going and return- 
ing from the gate, walked close to their table and observed 
them narrowly. As he all but paused in the gravel walk 
opposite them, Roddy said with conviction: 

“No! Walter Pater never gave the Stoic philosophy 
a just interpretation, while to Euphuism ut 

“On the contrary,” interrupted Peter warmly, ‘‘ Oscar 
Hammerstein is the only impresario who can keep the 
pennant flying over grand opera and a roof garden. 
Believe me a 

With a bewildered countenance the Venezuelan hastily 
passed on. Placidly the two young men continued with 
their breakfast. 

“Even if he does understand English,” continued 
Roddy, “‘that should keep him guessing for a while.”’ 

As they, themselves, had no interest in the birthday- 
party, and as they had eaten nothing since early coffee on 
the steamer, the young men were soon deep in the joy of 
feasting. But they were not long to remain in peace. 

From the bushes behind them there emerged suddenly 
and quietly a young negro. He was intelligent-looking 
and of good appearance. His white duck was freshly 
ironed, his straw hat sported a gay ribbon. Without for 
an instant hesitating between the two men, he laid a letter 
in front of Roddy. ‘For Mr. Forrester,’”’ he said, and 
turning, parted the bushes and, as quickly as he had come, 
departed. 

Roddy stared at the hedge through which the messenger 
had vanished, and his wandering eyes turned toward the 
birthday-party. He found that every one at that table was 
regarding him intently. It was evident all had witnessed 
the incident. Roddy wondered if it were possible that 


the letter came from them. Looking further he ob- 
served that the man who was serving Peter and himself 
also was regarding him with greater interest than 
seemed natural, and that he was not the man who first 
had waited upon them. 
fully—‘“‘ You are not the waiter who 


“You,” began Roddy doubt- 


’ 


Under the Blow the Masked Man Staggered Drunkenly 


“That fellow he can’t 
“T speakety English 


The man shrugged his shoulders. 
speakety English,” he explained. 
very good.” 

The man smiled knowingly, so it seemed to Roddy, 
impertinently. Roddy felt uncomfortably convinced that 
some jest was going on behind his back, and he resented 
the thought. 

“Yes,” he began hotly, “arid I will bet you understand 
1; COOs. : 

Under the table Peter kicked violently at his ankles. 

“Read your letter,” he said. 

The envelope bore only the name Rodman Forrester. 
The letter began abruptly and was not signed. It read 
as follows: 


Willemstad is a small place. Every one in it knows 
every one else. Therefore, the most conspicuous person 
in it is the last person to arrive. You are the last person 
to arrive, and, accordingly, everything you do is noted. 
That this morning you twice passed the Casa Blanca has 
been already reported both by those who guard it and by 
those who spy upon it. If you would bring disaster to 
those you say you wish to serve, keep on as idiotically as 
you have begun. 


The rebuke, although anonymous, turned Roddy’s 
cheeks a rosy red, but he had sufficient self-control to toss 
the letter to his companion, and to say carelessly: “‘He 
wants us to dine with him.” 

The waiter, who had been openly listening, moved off in 
the direction of the kitchen. A moment later Roddy saw 
him bear a dish to the Venezuelan at the head of the long 
table, and as he proffered it the two men whispered 
eagerly. 

When Peter had read the warning he threw it, face down, 
upon the table, and with a disturbed countenance pre- 
tended to devote his attention to the salad dressing. 
Roddy was now grinning with pleasure, and made no 
effort to conceal that fact. 

“‘T wouldn’t have missed this,’’ he whispered, ‘‘for 2 
week in God’s country. It is the funniest place I’ve ever 
been in; and I have traveled some. Apparently every- 
body’s business is everybody else’s business, and every 
one spies on every one else. It’s like the island where 
they were too proud to do their own washing, so every- 
body took in somebody else’s 
washing.”’ 

“Who is it from?’’ asked 
Peter irritably ;‘‘the Consul?”’ 

Roddy nodded and laughed. 

“Youmay laugh,” protested 
Peter, ‘‘but you don’t know. 
You’ve been in Venezuela 
only four months, and Cap- 
tain Codman’s been here 
eighteen years. These people 
aren'tlike youandme. They 
don’t look at things the way 
we do. We think it’s all 
comic opera, but 23 

“They’re children,’ de- 
clared Roddy tolerantly— 
“children trying to frighten 
you with a mask on. And 
old man Codman—he’s 
caught it, too. The fact that 
he’s been down here eighteen 
years is the only thing against 
him. He’s lost his sense of 
humor. The idea,’’ he ex- 
claimed, “‘of spying on us and 
sending us anonymous warn- 
ings. Why doesn’t he come 
to the hotel and say what he 
has to say? Where does he 
think he is—in Siberia ?”’ 

Roddy chuckled and 
clapped his hands loudly for 
the waiter. He was pleas- 
antly at ease. The breakfast 
was to his liking, the orange 
trees shielded him from the 
sun, and the wind from the 
sea stirred the flowering 
shrubs and filled the air with 

, spicy, pungent odors. 
‘‘Perhaps the Consul understands them better than 
you do,” persisted Peter. ‘‘These revolutionists ——” 

‘‘They’re a pack of cards,’’ declared Roddy. ‘As Alice 
said to the King and Queen, ‘You are only a pack of 
cards.’”’ 

As he was speaking Mr. Von Amberg, the agent of the 
steamship line, with whom that morning he had been in 
consultation, and one of the other commission merchants 
of Willemstad, came up the gravel walk and halted at 
their table. 

Both Von Amberg and his companion had but lately 
arrived from Holland. They were big men, of gener- 
ous girth, beaming with good health and good humor. 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Ethel Barrymore as Lady Frederick Berolles in the W. Somerset 


Maugham Comedy, Lady Frederick 


O DOUBT it is true, as the managers so often have 

| N told us, that the supreme court in the theater is 

Woman. The mind which decreed that the chorus 

in musical comedy wear skirts, utterly routing the oglers 

of the bald-headed row—not because it loved modesty, 

but because it adored modistery—is capable of even 
greater revolutions. 

There have come to be fashions in plays as there are 
fashions in gowns. 

Once upon a time, longer ago than any matinée girl 
now. alive can remember, Mr. Sothern, Mr. Hackett and 
Mr. Bellew strode in silks and laces, doing murder all over 
the stage and up and down the stairs. Then we had the 
Western melodrama, in which romance lost its frills and 
furbelows. Noble-hearted men and tenderly-impassioned 
women lived in a primitive atmosphere of snow-capped 
mountains, cowboy costumes and forty-rod whisky. The 
business play followed, exhibiting the crimes of com- 
merce and politics to the delighted view of feminine minds 
matured by muckraking magazines. The playwrights of 
today have, as Tennyson would say, ‘‘set the maiden 
faney wallowing in” the slums. Romance, with furbe- 
lows or without, has given way to ugly reality, lighted at 
best by the impersonal passion of humanity. 

In The Battle, Mr. Cleveland Moffett uses 
the lower East Side as the scene for a conflict 
between the proletariat and the plutocracy. He 
has not altogether cut loose from romance. No 
tale is older than that of the Prince who has 
been lost in infancy and is brought up in humble 
surroundings, ignorant of his birth. Though 
working at the trade of diver in the East River, 
Philip Ames is, in reality, the only son of the oil 
king, Haggleton, and in the end he comes into 
his inheritance—quite like the whole long line 
of such heroes from Greek comedy to Little Lord 
Fauntleroy. But on this old plot Mr. Moffett 
has built a modern and most significant play. 

Long ‘ago Philip’s mother had fled from 
Haggleton, revolted by his greed and cruelty, 
and determined to bring up her child in the way 
of honesty.and humanity. When the play opens 
she is dead; but the boy has turned out all she 
could have wished. Then Haggleton appears 
on the scene and learns that the East Side diver 
is his son. He is old, alone in the world and 
without heir, and he resolves to reclaim the boy 
to. the gospel of wealth. In this he is opposed by 
one Gentle, Philip’s foster father, of the slums, 
a man of passionate tenderness and love for the 
poor. It is the struggle between these for the 
soul of the boy, quite as much as the struggle 
between the opposing creeds as to wealth, that 
gives the play its title. 
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And Other New 
Plays 
of the Season 


j By 
John Corbin 


The local faney in New York has long 
exercised itself in wondering what would 
be the morality and religion of the parish- 
ioners of Trinity, one of the oldest and 
most aristocratic churches in the land, if 
they were obliged to live in the tenements 
from which the parish derives a large 
revenue. Mr. Moffett has worked out the 
problem in the terms not of religion but of 
wealth. 

The first act shows the dirt-incrusted 
living-room of Moran’s tenement. Moran, 
once a prosperous oil merchant, has been 
crushed out by what Miss Tarbell has 
called predatory competition. Heisnowa 
common workman in an East Side bake- 
shop. The grind of poverty has forced his 
daughter, a pretty Irish lass, into the life of 
shame, and has turned his son into a loafer 
who spends his sister’s earnings in playing 
the ponies. All that is left of Moran’s 
former spirit isa fierce hatred of the man who 
has crushed him and his family —Haggleton. 

The rising curtain reveals Moran and 
his lodgers rousing themselves in the gray 
dawn for the day’s toil. Be comforted! This is no spicy 
bedroom scene. In Moran’s tenement they sleep in their 
clothes. After scanning the dope-sheet the boy, Joe, 
reads that Haggleton, worn in health by the life of high 
finance, is to embark that day on his yacht, from a neigh- 
boring dock, for a cruise in the Mediterranean. But, as 
it happens, Haggleton has made his plans without con- 
sulting Mr. Moffett and his plot. 

On the way to the yacht he stops in for a consultation 
with his house agent, the humane Gentle. He encounters 
his son Philip, who has also happened in. Philip, un- 
aware that he isspeaking to Haggleton, and quite ignorant, 
of course, that the man is his father, puts the question 
squarely: What chance in life would the millionaire have 
if he had to live in the same surroundings as his tenants? 
Haggleton answers that rich men give liberally to organ- 
ized charity. Philip retorts that cold charity can never 
effect any deep and abiding change in the lives of men; 
the only real charity is that which springs from the heart— 
the actual spirit of brotherhood. The millionaire can give 
nothing, unless he first gives himself. 

The idea is new to Haggleton, and it bites into him. 
But in his mind it takes a new form. The most effective 


Blanche Bates in The Fighting Hope 
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Maude Adams as Maggie Wylie in the New J. M. Barrie 
Comedy; What Every Woman Knows 


aid he can give these tenants of his, he decides, is an object- 
lesson in living. He lets his yacht go hang, and starts life 
anew on precisely the same basis as his tenant, Moran. 
On the dirty mantel are two gilded marble clocks, of the 
kind well known in the Bowery. ‘‘ What this tenement 
needs,” says Haggleton, ‘‘is fewer marble clocks and more 
He, himself, began life on a capital of a dollar and 

Moran’s useless ornaments, he calculates, will 
bring thirty dollars. 


The second act shows the same room minus the clocks, 


but papered with inexpensive good taste and scrupulously 
clean. Haggleton appears as a baker, in clothes which, 
though well brushed, are eloquent of toil at the kneading- 
board and the oven. 

With cleanliness a certain self-respect has dawned upon 
the lives of Haggleton’s fellow-lodgers in the tenement. 
As for the trust magnate, he has already demonstrated to 
his employer the possibilities of modern machinery, and is 
perfecting an organization of the East Side bakers. Oil 
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king in disguise has become bread king, to the greatadvan- — 


tage of the poor, who receive better bread for less money. 

Haggleton’s right-hand man in all this is his own son, 
Philip, who, however, is still ignorant as to the identity of 
his chief. The boy’s natural love and zeal for 
his fellow-men has taken a keener edge under the 
whetting of good works that strike deeper than 
mere charity ever can strike into the life of every 
day. Already his commercial sense is showing 
itself. 
phone, and no Yankee ever bargained more 
sharply and effectively. 

It develops that certain shiftless workmen 
have been discharged by the combination and 


progress are slowly but surely drifting to ruin. 
Riots ensue. Philip handles the situation in his 
own person, like any other champion of the 


warm-hearted chap; but he has seen a new 
light. As the price of bread goes down and its 
quality up, the bread trust grows in strength, 
while the sufferings of the unfit are left to the 
Power that ordained the hard workings of 
evolution. 

The spirit of reformation reaches even to the 
race-track idler, Joe Moran, who has become an 
efficient superintendent. ‘‘If you want a man 
to make other men work,”’ says Haggleton, “get 
hold of a reformed loafer.’’ Only old Moran 
resists the new order. He hates organization 
now, as he hated it when it crushed him, and he 
fights it with concentrated bitterness. 


Mr. Moffett’s portrait of the oil king is not all. 
high light and rose color. One act of his early 


He is seen buying flour over the tele-— 


that a number of shops which have resisted _ 


competitive system. He is the same manly, — 


_ he says, ‘‘ but this is the outline. 


_ everything else. 


} manhood Mr. Moffett refuses to palliate—the willful 


-erushing of Moran. This was no impersonal work of 
‘natural law, but a calculated, economic murder. Moran, 

though obstinate, had been an able refiner, and if left to 
the laws of Nature would have prospered to the end. 
But he was the obstacle to the quick and sure control 

of the industry, and Haggleton wiped him out. This 
was the crime which had driven his wife to flee from him 
with their son; and now again it confronts him when he 
is on the point of winning Philip. 

As Mr. Moffett solves his problem, the wages of the oil 
_king’s sin is not death. ‘‘Strong men,” says Nietzsche, 
“digest their sins.’”’ Haggleton is the true Overman. 
Life has punished him bitterly for his crime, but he stands 
up to his punishment with a courage that turns bitterness 
to balm. In the end, Philip takes the human attitude of 

forgiveness. The three —~ 

sit down to the task of 
applying a good slice 
of Haggleton’s millions 
to the enfranchisement 
of the slaves of poverty. 
But just what shall they 
do? 

The sentimental phi- 
lanthropists of the slums 
Tejoice at what seems 
to them an easy task. 
But no sooner does one 

_ propose a scheme than 
the others prove it im- 
practicable. They turn 
to the man who is their 
natural leader. He 
smilesand produces sev- 
eral sheets of elephant 
paper covered close with 
ealculations. ‘‘I haven’t 
worked it out in detail,” 
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The Overman of com- 
merce has become the Overman of social advance. 

The central theme of The Battle resembles that of The 
Lion and the Mouse, different as the two plays are in 
Mr. Moffett’s love story is pale and 
unconvincing, where Mr. Klein’s was strongly appealing, 
and Mr. Moffett has not succeeded in building up his 
dramatic scenes, promising as is his material, with any- 
thing like the ability Mr. Klein revealed in his second and 
third acts. Yet in his picture of actual life—granting the 
romantic materials of his plot—he has far excelled the 
earlier play. A clear, strong, intellectual purpose is sus- 
tained from first to last in scenes filled with humor and 
charm. I cannot now recall any play which comes so 
near to plucking out the heart of modern American life. 


A New Departure for Mrs. Fiske 


HE attitude of these two plays toward the trust mag- 
nate isinteresting,and,to many, disquieting. Mr. Klein 
represents his oil king as succumbing in the end to an 
appeal of sentiment, welcome to an audience, but quite 
unconvincing to common-sense, and probably quite false. 
Mr. Moffett, in effect, wins his audiences over to Haggleton. 
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Mrs. Fiske as Salvation Nell 


Mabel Barrison in The Blue Mouse 
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There is no doubt that the effect of the play 
is strongly capitalistic. Mr. Rockefeller sig- 
nified his approval by writing a brief speech 
for Haggleton, and many another New Yorker 
noted for great wealth and power has gone 
again and again to the play with different 
parties of friends. Clearly, the great public, 
the mood of which is nowhere felt so strongly 
as in the theater, is indulgent to the Captain 
of Industry. Deal gently with the million- 
aire, nor beat him when he sneezes; ’tis false 
to say he does not care, and sneezes when he 
pleases! 

The situation strikes strangely across our 
sense of humor. But is it really shocking to 
the moral sense? If it is, playwrights and pub- 
lic are notaloneto blame. In spite 
of all our muckraking no trust mag- 
nate has been put in prison, or, as 
yet, seriously fined. The English 
are said to love a lord in their 
hearts. Is it possible that, except 
in political speeches, we Americans 
love a millionaire? 

When The Battle was produced 
the New York socialists rose in pro- 
test. Mr. Gaylord Wilshire wanted 
to rise as high as the stage and harangue the 
audience for applauding such capitalistic non- 
sense. Mr. Moffett and Mr. Wilton Lackaye, 
who is appearing as Haggleton, made the so- 
cialists a sporting proposition. They offered 
to include a speech of five hundred words, op- 
posing the views of Mr. Rockefeller, if any two 
hundred socialists would agree on what to say. 

Alas, such agreement is nowhere less likely 
than among the apostles of the Brotherhood 
of Man. The competitive system is as blindly 
cruel as life itself, than which nothing is more 
cruel—except, possibly, those who profess to be able to 
remedy it, when they get together to compare nostrums. 
On the other hand, Haggleton always agrees with himself. 
And, if his audiences agree with him elsewhere as fully 
as in New York, he is likely to rival the popularity of the 
hero of The Lion and the Mouse. 

Salvation Nell, Mrs. Fiske’s new production, approaches 
the slums from a very different point of view. The youth- 
ful author, Mr. Edward Sheldon, lately 
wrote it as a part of his college work in 
his last year at Harvard. Itis, in fact, 
one of the most astonishing products 
of the much-discussed elective system. 
On the one hand, it exhibits the un- 
dergraduate student of economics on 
intimate terms with the dregs and off- 
scourings of life; and, on the other, it 
exhibits him as a student of the tech- 
nique of the drama. It is said on au- 
thority that Professor George Pierce 
Baker, who gives the course in play- 
writing, had a considerable part in the 
making of this play. Yet the piece does 
not in the least trouble itself with the 
philosophy of life, past or future, eco- 
nomic or moral. It may be that it has 
some central, guiding purpose; but after 
two attentive hearings I confess myself 
in doubt. It is little more than a mov- 
ing picture of the slums. But, as such, 
it isa work of extraordinary novelty and 
ability. The lines are vivid and the 
characters varied and convincing. No 
such artistically realized pictures of 
actual life have ever been presented on 
the American stage. And the acting of 
Mrs. Fiske and her company is, as 
always, of consummate intelligence and 
vividness. 

The first act shows us a Tenth Avenue 
saloon on Christmas Eve in the most 
striking and amusing reality. A crowd 
of roughs gathers at the bar, with gossip of the life of 
the under half. A band of wretched musicians squeak 
out popular airs beneath a red Christmas bell in a corner. 
Little children come in to rush the Christmas growler. 
The more completely drunk are held in hand by the less 
completely drunk, or ejected by the burly and entirely 
sober proprietor. A Salvation Army lass walks about at 
her ease, jingling her tambourine for pennies. In a private 
room on one side of the stage Nell Sanders (Mrs. Fiske) 
sweeps up cigar stubs and mops away stale beer sops from 
tables and floor. A neighboring resort of even worse char- 
acter has been raided, and one of the inmates takes refuge 
with Nell, clothed in a flashy evening gown. This Nell, it 
appears, is in love with one Jim Platt, a reckless and dis- 
solute local bully, and has borne him a child.. At the bar 
the half-fuddled men catch sight of Nell, and one of them 
pounces on her and kisses her. Platt falls on him and lays 
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him out on the floor. 
The ding-dong wagon is 
heard without; police- 
men and surgeons enter 
and bear away the fallen 
ruffian for dead. Platt 
is arrested. The pro- 
prietor, threatened with 
the loss of his license, 
lays the blame on Nell 
and discharges her. The 
friend of the flashy even- 
ing gown urges her to 
take up the life of shame, 
and the Salvation lass 
begs her to join the 
Army. The call of re- 
ligion triumphs, and 
Nell Sanders becomes 
Salvation Nell. 

The second act takes 
place in Nell’s bare, but 
decent, room after the 
lapse of eight years. 
The child is a growing 
boy. Jim Platt is ap- 
parently forgotten, and 
a Salvation Major has fallen in love with her. Heisa 
son of wealth from uptown who has given his life to the 
slums—the one unconvincing character in the play. Then 
Jim appears. He has served his sentence, and is about to 
take part in a diamond robbery. Nell tries to restrain 
him, but he knocks her down and makes away. 


The Scene on Cherry Hill 


qe last act shows a slum street on Cherry Hill, outside 
a Salvation corps hall. Squalid street scenes and vari- 
ous detached episodes of gutter life are shown with the 
utmost reality and no little humor. Then Jim comes on. 
It appears that he has not, after all, taken part in the rob- 
bery. Salvation has begun to work upon him. At the 
end, in a tender and almost idyllic scene, he and Nell recall 
the innocent and happy time when they were first in love. 
As the final curtain falls he is a convert to the Army. 

What is the purpose of this elaborate exploitation of the 
slums? Or is there any purpose in it? Be it noted that 
Nell had two sides to her disposition 
—the love of righteousness and love 
for the father of her child. It would 
have been possible to show the triumph 
of the former in the person of the 
anzmic Major from Fifth Avenue. This 
Mr. Sheldon has, fortunately, not at- 
tempted. On the other hand, it would 
have been possible to show that human 
love, love for the father of her child, 
was greater than the call of religion— 
or, rather, that it was the true and 
deepest call of religion. This is a large 
and noble purpose, the achievement 
of which would justify, and more than 
justify, any picture of squalor and vice. 

It is true that the fires of the spirit 
may, and sometimes do, burn their way 
to the heart of an utter blackguard. It 
is possible that they might make a per- 
manent change in his life. It is con- 
ceivable that this is what Mr. Sheldon 
intended. If so, it is certain that he has 
not succeeded. Such a theme requires 
a clear, logical and consecutive develop- 
ment, Salvation Nell is a mere collec- 
tion of episodes, many of them having 
no bearing on the lives of the chief per- 
sonages of the play, and all of them 
presented without apparent order or 
connection., What the end of the play 
depicts is at best a - moment of tender- 
ness and regret, and by no means a 
mood of sufficient power to effect any 
real spiritual rebirth. In all probability what the play 
undertakes is not a consecutive and complete personal 
history, but a picture of the workings of the Salvation 
Army, a kinematograph of external life in the mass. And 
it is for this reason, perhaps, that the play has seemed 
to the general public unstimulating and, on the whole, un- 
profitable, in spite of its vividness and lifelikeness and 
of its superficial simplicity, sincerity and truth. 

The best element in the performance is the acting in the 
leading parts. Mr. Holbrook Blinn’s portrayal of Jim 
Platt is a work of the very highest talent, as simple and 
restrained as it is heartfelt and powerful. It is seldom, 
outside the artistic theaters of Germany, that one is 
privileged to see such a performance. Mrs. Fiske is, as 
always, an actress not of talent, but of genius: As to the 
means by which she produces her effects—her speech, her 
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con game that your 

sucker generally is 
your accomplice. The 
police have trouble in 
making any charge stick; 
and if your steerer has 
done his work right the 
police never know of it, 
anyway. I suppose that 
Lhave been arrested half 
a dozen times, but I never 
stayed in jail more than 
a few hours. Just one 
conviction stands against 
me. I was arrested and 
fined ten dollars for steal- 
ing an umbrella. The 
joke is that I didn’t steal 
it! The judge who 
soaked me never sus- 
pected what he might 
have found if he had 
gone deeper into my life. 

But I’ve been in tight 
places; and thinking 
about my escapes had a 
lot to do with my final 
change of profession. One of the narrowest occurred while 
I was playing assayer for the gold-brick game with old man 
Stallings. 

That, if I remember, was about eighteen hundred and 
ninety-five. The gold-brick game was getting too well 
known for safety. ‘Gold brick” had already become 
slang for a bunco game; and when that happens you might 
as well quit. Stallings was one of the three best operators 
inthe country. He stuck to it, in spite of all the danger, 
because he didn’t know how to do anything else. 

I doubt if most people thoroughly understand that 
game. The grafters traveled in gangs of three—the 
steerer, the assayer and the Indian. The play was for 
country bankers. When the steerer and operator, who 
was the most important man in the combination, had his 
sucker located, he spun the following yarn: 

His partner in the mining business had died and left him 
a valuable mine, which he held in partnership with an old 
Indian. He and the Indian had been working it for some 
time, and they had taken out enough gold to make a brick 
worth forty thousand dollars. He had started East to 
sell it. But the Indian was suspicious; he had insisted 
on coming along. When they got to the river, the Indian 
would go no farther. He established camp in a lonely 
spot just over the river, and there he and the brick stuck 
tight. The Indian believed that his half of the brick was 
worth only ten thousand dollars, whereas it was worth 
twenty thousand. If the sucker would put down thirty 
thousand dollars, the steerer’s share in full and half the 
Indian’s share, he could have the brick, thereby making a 
profit of ten thousand 
dollars. When the 
sucker was worked up 
to the joint, the steerer 
would take him to the 
lonely camp across the 
river. That meeting 
occurred at night by 
the light of a dim camp- 
fire; and the sucker 
couldn’t see that the 
Indian wasa white man, 
made up. On account 
of their features, Jews 
were generally used for 
Indians. Ours was a 
man named Baum, 
we'll say. 

The assayer, my job 
in our team, became 
necessary as the game 
got wellknown. Inthe 
early days, the steerer 
got the Indian to loosen 
up on the gold brick for 
anevening, while heand 
the sucker took it to a 
jeweler to be assayed. 
The jeweler would bore 
into it anywhere he 
pleased, and put the 
sample filings into an 
envelope. Somewhere 
in the transaction, the 
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He was Just Conceited Enough 
to Pose as a Bad Man 
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Then the Old Feeling Rises Up Under My 
Vest and Makes Me Itch to Get at Him 


Why I Cut 
It Out a 


steerer would change that envelope for another just like 
it, but containing real gold filings. So when the jeweler 
made the assay he would report that it was real, virgin 
gold. 

But the jewelers all got on to the game; you couldn’t 
risk doing business with them. So when he had the brick 
in his pocket, old Stallings would take his man to the lead- 
ing jewelry store of the place. On some pretext or other, 
he would leave the sucker at the door while he went inside, 
and, in plain sight, held a conversation with the proprietor. 
What he really did was to ask the jeweler for one of his 
cards, saying that he might be sending down to buy a 
watch next week. Also, would the jeweler please write 
his own name on the back? He’d rather deal with the 
head of the firm direct. Then Stallings would go out and 
say to the sucker: 

“This man says that he doesn’t make assays; but that 
a government assayer named Baker is staying at the Eagle 
Hotel this week. He gave me this card, with his name 
written on it, to show that we are all right.”” Then 
they’d proceed to the Eagle Hotel and ask for Mr. Baker 
—me, you understand. And I’d make the assay and 
certify that this was the real thing in gold and that the 
brick, by weight, was worth forty-one thousand two 
hundred and sixteen dollars and twenty-seven cents. 
Besides that, it was my duty to shadow Stallings and his 
sucker all through the transaction, standing ready to help 
in case of any emergency. 

When I say that we worked this game, I mean to say 
that we tried it. We traveled for three months up and 
down the Ohio River, playing at small bankers, and never 
turned a penny. Two suckers bit and got as far as the 
assay, but they developed cold feet and pulled out. The 
third was a greedy Scotchman. He looked very good to us. 
On the morning set for the assay I was shadowing, as 
usual. A small boy shoved a note into my hand. It read: 

“You two fellows skip. He’s on, and it’s all your fault!” 


The Collapse of the Gold-Brick Industry 


WHEN I read this note, Stallings and the sucker were 
just entering a saloon. I went to the front door and 
took my place there, thinking to enter into conversation 
with the sucker and keep him interested while Stallings 
made his getaway. After two or three minutes the banker 
came outalone. He seemed a little excited; and I saw that 
he was going toward the police station—that station was 
the first place we located when we staked out a new town. 
I figured that Stallings must have given him the slip; and 
it was my cue to beat it myself. I hurried across the 
river to the Indian camp, notified Baum, and walked over 
to the next town, where I took atrain East. We had agreed 
in case of trouble and separation to meet in a Philadelphia 
hotel. I went to Philadelphia, met Baum there the next 
day, and waited a week before Stallings appeared. 

He had lost the Scotchman in the saloon, had run through 
the back door, and had persuaded the driver of a truck- 


‘wagon to give hima ride. That took him outside the city 


limits. He made his way to Peoria, where a saloon-keeper 
who used to be a pickpocket concealed him for five days. 
Then, hearing nothing from the police, he dared to take 
a tfain for Philadelphia. 

When I asked him how it was my fault, Stallings refused 
to say a word. As a matter of fact, it wasn’t my fault at 
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all. Stallings was natu- 


fellow, but the responsi- 


wild, irritable hound 
when he was on the job. 
I never did learn what 
put the sucker wise. I 
refused then and there to 
mingle any longer in his 
game. 
well to cut it out himself; 


penitentiary now, sery- 
ingalongterm. — 

When I ducked from 
the town of the Scotch 
banker I left our brick in 
the hotel. Only last year 


ble businessman, AndI 


using our old brick as a 
doorstopper! It was 
made of brass and lead 
composition, with a ve- 
neer of gold leaf and a 


weighting of mercury. Every morning we used to take it — 


out and dust it off and fix up all the corners, where the 
veneer had rubbed off, with more gold leaf. j 
You remember, probably, how the rush to the Klondike 
started. On Saturday, no one had ever heard of Dawson 
City. On Sunday morning the papers were full of it, and 
the overland trains were jammed with mushers hurrying - 


rally a good-natured 


bility of it made him a 


He’d have done 


for he is in a Southern 


I was in that hotel again ~ 
—this time as a respecta- _ 


found that they were 


to Alaska. At the time, Jeff Steers and I were working 


about Chicago, playing mainly for the truck-farmers. We 


hadn’t been doing very well, and we decided that a min- — 


ing country with a strike was just about the place for us, 


Steers was a friend of Soapy Smith. He figured that you 
couldn’t keep Soapy away with a twenty-mule team. We 
got him on the wire. He answered: “‘ Meet me in Seattle.” 


An Alliance With Soapy Smith 


iT: 
A German truck-farmer, beat him out of six hundred 
dollars, left two hundred of it behind with our families, 
and started. Soapy met us at the train. He had just 
money enough to get himself to Skaguay. The police of 
Seattle were pretty strict, and we couldn’t find anything 
to do. 
near by, caught a sucker, and, by playing the card game 
which we call ‘‘giving him the best of it,’’ we raised three 
hundred dollars—enough, with what we had, to take us 
into Skaguay. 

A lot of foolishness has been written about Soapy Smith. 
As a grafter, he was nothing more than a poor fool. He 
couldn’t manipulate, he couldn’t steer, he couldn’t do 
anything. But he had a lot of nerve and fight, and he was 
just conceited enough to pose as a bad man. That made 
him valuable wherever the grafters needed a head and 
protector. When we reached Skaguay we found a job for 
Soapy at once. The town was only a transportation point, 
a stopping place for the mushers who were going on into 
Dawson. They all had money; and most of them were - 
reckless with it. There was hardly any city government, 
and the permanent citizens, who were living off the 
mushers themselves, didn’t particularly object to our 


game. I played three-card monte myself, picking up my 4 


steerers from two or three excellent ones who had come up 
independently. Even as early as that I was acting the 


innocent Texan; and though I hadn’t worked my spielup _ 


to perfection yet, it was pretty entertaining. Well, I’ve 
had a gang of twenty or thirty Skaguay business men 
stand around and watch me work, just for the fun of the 
thing. a 
Still, there was always a Purity Brigade which wanted 
to stop us. 
whole gang, bribing officials who would take money, and — 
intimidating those who wouldn’t. For that he charged a 
sixth of our profits, after the nut was taken out. Many 


kicked at his price. A gang of shell-workers struck out on eH 
the trail toward Dawson and worked independently. — 
I’ve heard that they made twenty thousand dollars while — 


the graft lasted. I started once to try Dawson on my own ~ 


hook. I was half-way up the pass when some Northwest — 


Mounted Police told me that a man couldn’t get out ¢! 
Dawson all winter. No town for me where I couldn’ 
make a quick getaway! I doubled back to Skaguay. __ 

I found trouble in the air. The official who was most 
troublesome to us was the surveyor-general. He warned 


THE time we were just about broke, but we hooked a 


However, Steers and I proceeded to a lumber town — 


Soapy’s job was to act as protector for the — ' 


or 


_ forty-five dollars a carat, commercial 


_ kiss us. 
streaked straight down the Pacific 


_ brokers in every large city, except San 


| precedented demand for yellow dia- 
' monds on the Coast that fall. 


of Southern California. We had got 


an avaricious old sucker, whom we'll 
call Sylvester. He was president of 


Soapy to quit, and Soapy warned him to look out for 
bullets. Business men who had been my friends began 
+o cut me on the streets. Every day you heard rumors of 
a vigilance committee. 

I stopped one morning for breakfast at the restaurant of 

Jap who stood in with us. As he laid down my ham and 

s he made a circle around his neck with his finger and 
ointed heavenward. 

“The deuce you say,” said I. 

“Yesterday,” said the Jap. 

“How many?” said I. He counted off four fingers, 

“What for?” said I. 

He imitated the motion of a man manipulating the 
shells. And the grin of the simple-minded Oriental showed 
that he thought I was in bad. 

I went out on the street. The people looked at me 
crosswise. Every one had heard that the four shell- 
workers who worked on the Dawson trail had been 
lynched. As a matter of fact, they had only been run off 
the trail; but Skaguay didn’t know any different as long 
as I lingered. 

I hunted up Soapy, and told him that we were overdue 
in Seattle. 

“You ain’t got no nerve,” said Soapy. 

“No,” said I, ‘‘maybe not. But neither do I want to 
secrete a parcel of bullets in my inside from somebody’s 
shooting-pistol.’’ I took passage on a steamer which left 


“When?” 


| that afternoon. 


Two days later Soapy got his. The vigilantes were 
meeting on a wharf. Soapy walked straight up to them 
with his gun—he surely had nerve, that fellow. The 
surveyor-general was the man he wanted. They drew 
simultaneously. The surveyor-general dropped, but he 
shot Soapy from the ground. Both died that day. 

Alaska people have talked like a dime novel about the 


_ Soapy Smith gang in Skaguay. Only lately, a paper said 
| that our “coffee and doughnut men” used to rob and kill 
| people, and drop their bodies into the bay. That is rank 
- foolishness. 
- wouldn’t have protected any man who did. The straight 


Grafters don’t work that way. Soapy 


money from three-card monte and the shells came so easy 


| that we would have been crazy to take such risks, even if 


we had been thugs and murderers. A man who knows 
anything about graft realizes the rattle-headedness of such 
talk. And I know better than any one else, because I was 
on the inside. 


The Yellow Diamond Game 


O I WAS back in Seattle, with a little capital but with 
no job in sight and the town tight shut. Then I met 
Baum who, you remember, was Indian for the Stallings 


' gold-brick team. He had a game which was then pretty 


new to this country, and entirely new to the Pacific Coast. 


_ Awoman brought it over from Hungary. 


You take a yellow diamond and treat it with a solution 


_ of anilin dye, and it becomes a pure, commercial white. 
' The stuff sticks for two or three weeks. 


The only way to 
get it off immediately is to soak the diamond in alcohol. 
If you put it under a microscope you can see the little 
particles of the dyestuff. Otherwise, there is nothing by 
which the best expert can detect the fake. A little more 
anilin dye makes it a beautiful steel-blue. In a pinch, 
this change of color can be made by 


_ Tubbing it with a common indelible 


pencil. 
At that time, off-color, yellow dia- 
monds were worth from thirty-five to 


whites a hundred, and good steel- 
blues a hundred and twenty-five. 
Baum and I would buy a stock of 
yellows, doctor them, and sell or soak 
them for seventy-five dollars a carat. 
The pawnbrokers bit like codfish. 
When they realized that they had 
twenty-five dollars the best of us on 
that transaction, they wanted to 
follow us out into the street and 


We began at Vancouver and 
Coast, stinging three or four pawn- 
Francisco, which we left alone, and 
at least one in all the smaller cities 


like San Jose and Fresno. A trade 
journal printed remarks on the un- 


We struck a snag in one’of the cities 

So swelled up by success that we 
looked down on pawnbrokers; we were 
ing for bankers. We staked out 


@ savings-bank, 
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I called at his office with ‘‘commercial 
white” diamonds, worth, on the face of 
them, about sixteen hundred dollars, 
and a hard-luck story. I was a book- 
maker who had gone broke on the San 
Francisco tracks and was making my 
way East. I had struck town with a 
sick wife, and I needed money right 
away. Here were her diamonds, worth - 
sixteen hundred dollars. I wanted a 
thousand on them for a month. He 
sent them over to a jeweler in the next 
block. The jeweler reported that they 
were worth a little more than sixteen 
hundred dollars. Sylvester gave me the 
thousand dollars; but he charged 
me a hundred and fifty dollars 
interest for a month’s loan! 

That afternoon we played for 
another jeweler who did a little 
pawnbroking onthe side. Here- 
tired to his private office, came 
back after five minutes or so, and 
handed them back to us, saying 
that he didn’t want to make so 
large a loan in a dry year. 

That jeweler happened to be 
the only man on the Pacific Coast 
who ever heard about our game. 
While he was in his office he 
had put a glass on the diamonds and detected the specks. 
The trouble was that he was too blamed generous. He 
wrote a note to his competitor across the street, warning 
him of our game. His competitor remembered the dia- 
monds which he had experted for Sylvester the day before. 
He beat it for the bank, tested our diamonds with alcohol 
and the glass, and broke the horrid news to the sucker. 

The next morning the chief of police stepped up to me. 

“T want to see you,” said he. 

“All right,” said I, though forty shivers were running 
through my sides. 

I knew, of course, that we had been caught. The chief 
took me straight to Sylvester. I thought Mr. Sucker 
would eat me up when I entered his office. But he gota 
grip on himself and dropped his voice to the low tone 
which people use when they are talking the real business. 

“T want back the thousand dollars which I gave you 
yesterday on some fake diamonds,” said he. I simply 
laughed at him. 

“What for?” said I. 
you?” 

“You are an impudent rascal,’’ said he. 
diamonds are not worth a thousand dollars.” 

“Well, you had the opinion of the best jeweler in town 
that they were worth sixteen hundred,” said I. 

““He’s changed his opinion, and you know it,”’ said he. 
“Those are painted, yellow diamonds and worth no more 
than six hundred dollars.” 

“‘Well, suppose they aren’t,”’ said I, “‘didn’t you take 
that risk when you got them experted?”’ 

“Tl have no more of your impudence,”’ said he. ‘‘ You 
give me back that thousand dollars and take your dia- 
monds, or you go to jail.”’ 


“You aren’t backing out, are 


“Those 


“T Want Back the Thousand Dollars Which I. Gave You Yesterday on Some Fake Diamonds,” Said He 


He Looked Very Good to Us 
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“T can’t,’ said I; ‘‘I have made other 
use of the money.”’ That was true. 
Baum and I had found a faro game the 
night before. 

All this time I was keeping my face 
straight and steady, and thinking like 
a dynamo inside. And as soon as I saw 
that he was more eager to get his money 
back than to put me in jail, I formed 
my plan. 

“Will you give back that money or 
go to jail?” he said. I answered: 

“Oh, you won’t put me in jail.” 

“T will, in two minutes, unless you 
give up that money!” 

“Now see here,” said I, ‘‘ we’re both 
business men together. Let’s have a 
little talk. It will do you no manner 
of good to put me in jail. My first visi- 
tors will be the reporters, and I always 
make it a point to favor the gentlemen 
of the press. It will look great, simply 
fine, in the papers. The president of 
the savings-bank is loaning his depos- 
itors’ money on fake diamonds. The 
president of the savings-bank is charg- 
ing a hundred and fifty dollars interest 

... onthe loan of a thousand for a month. 
I’ve got the loan slip to prove it. I 
won’t be the star feature of the valu- 

able reading articles in their publications,” I said. ‘“‘ The 
star feature will be you.” 

I thought he’d explode. He yelled: 

“Chief, take that man to jail!” And I swept out. 

The chief was a good fellow. He said, as we got a ear: 

“Tf you did him, I’m glad of it, for he’s robbed more 
widows and orphans than any other man in town.” 

“T guess that’s about the straight of it,” said I. 

“Yes, you’ve got my sympathy—say, who are you, 
anyway, and where do you come from ?”’ said he. 

“Many thanks for your sympathy,” said I; “but I 
don’t want to pay for it too heavy. Call me Clarence 
Smith, of Duluth.” 

“T guess he’s got you,” said the chief. 

“Oh, no,” said I. ‘‘ You will never see me through the 
bars this trip. There will be a telephone message waiting 
for you at the station.’”’ The chief only laughed at me. 


Cutting it Out for Keeps 


T THE station the desk-sergeant asked: 
“What is the prisoner’s name?” 

“Clarence Smith,” said the chief. The sergeant entered 
my name and looked up like a man who remembers 
something suddenly, and said: 

“Oh, Chief, I forgot. There’s a telephone message in 
the office for you. Mr. Sylvester, of the savings-bank, 
wants you to be sure to call him up, right away!”’ 

Five minutes later Baum and I were at the hotel. 

As I got older I got to looking about me, and to remem- 
bering the finish of the grafters I had known. One or two 
had pulled out into business and done well. The rest had 
died drunks and hoboes, opium fiends, or convicts, or just 
cheap bums. And about that time I 
saw an opening into a legitimate busi- 
ness. I had left the road for a few 
days to attend to a small private 
transaction for a relative. Something 
that happened brought on an attack 
of sourball. Such things are rare with 
me; I have a pretty happy-go-lucky 
nature. I lay awake all one night in 
alittle Iowa hotel, looking facts square 
in the face. Next morning, as soon 
as the office opened, I wired Louis: 

“Get another spieler. Am cutting 
it out.” 

I took a train home to my family, 
and I have never grafted since. You 
may not believe me, but, whether this 
business turns out a fortune ora fizzle, 
I am never going to graft again. 

But seeing as I’m trying to tell you 
the whole truth I’ve got to put in one 
thing more. Sometimes I see a 
stranger who looks like easy money. 
Sometimes a fellow, with good-thing 
printed all over him, struts into my 
hotel. Then the old feeling rises up 
under my vest and makes me itch to 
get at him. Perhaps I can make it 
clearto youinthis way: Youlike hunt- 
ing? You know your sensation when 
a buck steps out of cover and you lift 
your gun tocover him? Well, it’s like 
that, only a hundred times stronger. 


_ Editor’s Note—This is the last of The 
Confessions of a Con Man, 
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The Investor and the Tip 


Poe following little news item appeared in a financial 
paper early in February: ‘‘ The Steel Corporation will 
make allotments of eighteen thousand shares of preferred 
and fifteen thousand shares of common stock to its em- 
ployees, the preferred at 110 and the common at 50. The 
privilege of subscribing expired yesterday. The amount 
offered was largely oversubscribed.” 

Three weeks later, at the close of the week, an ‘‘open 
market” for steel products, with heavy cuts in prices, 
was announced. In that week some six hundred and fifty 
thousand shares of Steel stock were sold on the Exchange, 
the preferred declining four and the common seven dollars 
a share, both dropping below the above-mentioned sub- 
scription price. Whereupon, a Wall Street news agency 
remarks that, at the very beginning of the week, it accu- 
rately tipped off the forthcoming cut in steel prices, which 
announcement ‘‘was emphatically and repeatedly denied 
by other news services, the denials being echoed by 
nearly the entire press.” 

A fluctuation of 13 per cent in the value of a prop- 
erty within a week is surely of some moment to the 
investor in that property. 

He would certainly prefer to buy his Steel stock at 46 
rather than at 53; or, if he were realizing, to sell it at 53 
instead of 46. But he must ever rest in a sad uncertainty 
of getting the right tip. 

The number of stockholders in the Steel Corporation 
has substantially increased the last two years. It looks 
to us almost like a mathematical certainty that, as the 
number increases by the addition of small ‘‘outside”’ 
holders, the proportion of holders who are likely to get 
the right tip must decline. In short, when Steel shares 
are no longer used as counters in a vast game, we shall 
think better of them as a conservative investment. 


The Indian on the Cent 


OTWITHSTANDING President Roosevelt’s order, 

we earnestly hope that the head of the Indian will 

be retained on the one-cent piece—precisely because, as 

everybody now admits, it is not the head of an Indian 
at all. 

“Tf my people are to be represented on the cur- 


rency,” writes a college graduate, who has been sojourning ° 


with relatives in Dakota ever since graduation, ‘‘it should 
be on the paper money, because there the Indian can be 
depicted as he is—with a brown, glazed straw hat, calico 
shirt, Prince Albert coat, moccasins and spats.” 

Obviously, however, nobody would stand for a real 
Indian like that. The image on the cent is really that of 
a nice young lady of Cambridge, Massachusetts, whose 
fetching headgear of feathers was devised by a leading 
Boston milliner, and is fastened on, as microscopic exami- 
nation will show, by nobby Alaska diamond _ hatpins. 
She is not only prettier than an Aborigine, but her views 
of the marriage relation are infinitely fitter to be asso- 
ciated with the coinage of a respectable nation. Thus the 
image on the cent really represents the romantic Red 
Man whom we admire and celebrate—a Red Man that 
never was. 

Our early forefathers rejoiced to see an Indian’s head 
almost anywhere except on his shoulders. We mostly 
hated him and killed him so long as he had any power to 
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interfere with us. If he had that power now we would be 
shooting him up with the utmost gusto. 

Sentiment about the Indian seems to us a trifle belated. 
But of sentiment for the Cambridge young lady in a chief’s 
war bonnet we heartily approve. 


Glimpses Behind the Bars 


NE boy of seventeen, slender and frail in appearance, 
was found chained to the iron wall of a dungeon. He 
explained that he didn’t know much about digging coal, 
and the coal often caved in on him, so he had been able to 
get out only a little over two cars in a day, instead of the 
three cars which the prison authorities required of each 
convict; hence the chain and the dungeon—as a salutary 
incentive to become more expert in the digging of coal. 

This is one of the gentler items in a long and gruesome 
prison report which has finally induced Oklahoma to stop 
farming out her convicts to Kansas. Under the farming 
system Oklahoma was spared the bother of looking after 
her own convicts and Kansas made a neat profit on them. 
So the arrangement looked satisfactory to everybody 
except the convicts, 

Surely both Kansas and Oklahoma will assay very high 
in humanity and democracy—might fairly stand as 
banner States in general regard for the rights of man. 
This is why we mention the case. New York very recently 
was a bit aghast over a report on the criminal code as it 
relates to children. Chicago is agitated periodically by 
a discussion as to whether the primary object of the 
county jail is to enable the sheriff to make a fine profit on 
feeding the prisoners. From time to time comes word — 
not suitable to be read before breakfast—of conditions in 
some Southern convict camp, where the leasing system 
flourishes. 

Lincoln’s opinion that no man is good enough to govern 
another without the other’s consent is pretty well borne 
out by the history of public institutions in which people 
are turned over, without recourse, to the control of men 
who have no personal interest in them. 

We have little hesitation in saying to any community 
that its institutional inmates are abused unless the com- 
munity is making a business of seeing that they are not. 


The Republican Mix-Up in Illinois 


E HAVE been hoping all winter to contribute a 

helpful word of advice, or at least of sympathy, to 
the Republican party of Illinois in its deep and protracted 
affliction. But any person who, with intentions of benevo- 
lent intervention, has watched a dog fight in which there 
were some half-dozen participants will appreciate that the 
difficulties confronting us have been fairly insuperable. 
The combatants, so to speak, lose all individuality and 
become a mere kaleidoscopic composite; there is never a 
moment when one can be entirely certain whether the 
ribs within reach are those of defensive innocence or 
aggressive guilt. 

When in a comparatively pure state, we should explain, 
the Republican party of Illinois is composed of Deneen 
Republicans, Lorimer Republicans, the Federal crowd, 
Mayor Busse, of Chicago, and several minor ingredients. 
But of late, owing to circumstances which we have never 
seen fully explained, it has become sadly adulterated with 
Roger Sullivan Democrats, Bryan Democrats, certain dis- 
integrated particles of the Carter Harrison Democracy, 
and an opulent legacy of hate from the late gubernatorial 
campaign. When the legislature met, in December, the 
party, as thus constituted, earnestly addressed itself to 
the election of a United States Senator. To say the least, 
the result to this writing has not been happy. Just before 
going to press we wired a trustworthy correspondent for 
the latest developments. 

“The uppermost party at this moment,” he replied, ‘‘is 
wearing Billy Lorimer’s vest and one of Roger Sullivan’s 
shoes, but as his nose and an ear are gone I cannot be 
sure of identity.” 


The Gentle Art of Snobbery 


We GET rather tired of hearing of the bad influence 
upon colleges of rich men’s sons. 

‘Learning is on the defensive among college men,”’ the 
president of Princeton remarked the other day. Scholar- 
ship brings no distinction. All the distinction is for 
athletes or those with social advantages. The colleges 
are full of ‘‘snap”’ courses through, which students may 
pleasantly idle for four years—with great applause, too, if 
they excel at football or pull a good oar. 

Such criticisms are familiar, and the condition which 
they describe with more or less accuracy does, doubtless, 
meet the convenience of “‘loafers from the gold coast’”’— 
rich men’s sons who, on the whole, prefer playing ball to 
studying Greek, and who have no particular motive for not 
following their inclination, since their future is secure, 
anyway. 

But it is foolish to lay the blame on the rich youths who 
are really a decided minority in every university. Every 
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one is more or less familiar with the sociological fact thats 3 
for the joy of writing to the folks at home on the stationery 
of a hotel which is known to be patronized by members of 
the highest society, many thousands will cheerfully pay 
extortionate prices for cramped quarters, ordinary food 
and indifferent service. But the blame doesn’t rest with 
the society persons. It rests with the snob who yearns to 
be near them. a 
If rich youths have too great a share in fixing the con- 
ditions of college life, the fault isn’t theirs. No one, not 
even a university, has to be a snob simply because he is 
invited to. The choice is in his own hands. 


The Rage to Print 


P TO 1907 the Government Printing-Office had turned 

out nearly ten thousand tons of literature which © 
nobody would take as a gift. That vast quantity of sur- 
plus volumes was discovered in storage at Washington by — 
the Printing Investigation Committee, and the committee 
condemned some three million volumes to sale as waste 
after vainly offering them to eight thousand public libraries. 
The committee’s intervention saved the printing of nearly 
three hundred million pages in 1907 which would other- — 
wise have gone to swell the rubbish heap or provide bar- 
gains for the junk man. 

From 1840 to 1905 printing-office expenditures rose from 
two hundred thousand to seven million dollars. Since then 
there has been a decrease, and the grosser waste has now 
been stopped. Yet it appears that, since 1840, there have 
been twenty-one investigations of public printing by 
Congressional or Executive order. Conditions which this 
latest one disclosed show how much net good the preced- 
ing ones accomplished. 

The saving as a result of this investigation is estimated 
at more than two and a half million dollars for last year. 

That sum may be ten or fifteen or only five per cent of 
the amount annually wasted in printing in the United 
States, where a totally erroneous notion as to the virtue 
of the printed page is sadly prevalent. A yearning to see 
one’s piece in print is one of the least eradicable of human 
weaknesses. 

Our institutions of higher learning, like the Government 
Printing-Office, publish much that is of the highest value. 
Also, as a whole, they produce much barren literature 
which should never get beyond the typewriter stage. The 
charitable, scientific or other society which does not print 
its honored president’s annual report for the purpose of 
distributing it to people who couldn’t be hired to read it 
is an exception. 


Flapdoodle About the Fleet 


| eases the cabled report of Ambassador Reid’s speech 
upon the return of the battle fleet we select the follow- 
ing characteristic excerpts: ‘‘In the whole history of our 
navy it has never spoken in more thrilling tones than it 
has this day. When those much-traveled battle- 
ships saluted President Roosevelt today the thunder of — 
their guns was another shot heard around the world.” 

Now this, from the beginning, was the principal objec- — 
tion to the voyage of the fleet—it was bound to be made 
the occasion of a depressing lot of flapdoodle. 

The fleet sailed around the world without getting 
wrecked or lost, thereby performing a feat which almost — 
any seaworthy craft would undertake. The flapdoodle © 
simply raises a presumption that the fleet wasn’t really — 
expected to accomplish this feat, ( 


Freezing Out the Farmers 


1 FIVE weeks, recently, May wheat at Chicagoadvanced — 
ten cents a bushel, and was then twenty-two cents a : 
bushel higher than at the corresponding period of last year. 
This fine rise was due largely to the powerful intervention 
of a big operator on the Board of Trade who had secured 
practical control of ‘‘ May” by purchasing some twenty or — 
twenty-five million bushels of that option. 

One might suppose that a rise of nearly ten per cent in q 
the price of a staple commodity, lifting it to a level twenty- i 
two per cent above that of last year, would bring joy to — 
the producers of that commodity, no matter by what — 
means the rise was brought about. + 

But, alas, in the five weeks, while the price was going — 2 
up ten cents a bushel, the receipts of actual wheat at — 
Chicago were only four hundred and fifty-five thousand : 
bushels, and at all Western markets only twelve anda half 
million bushels. The producers, in short, had mostly sold 
their wheat before the rise began. Otherwise there would 
have been no rise. a. | 

The farmers, generally speaking, will have no more q 
wheat to sell until after July, and while the May option — a 
was going up ten cents, the September option went up less — 
than three cents. q 

The bull manipulation is poignantly significant to a | 
number of persons who had the misfortune to be caught | 
short of “‘May.’’ To farmers it brings simply the dubious | 
joy of reading about a feast to which they are not invited. 
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The Art of Noiseless Speaking 


OWN in Show-Me Land they speak of him, with 

D tears in their voices but none in their eyes, as 

Gum-Shoe Bill, but here in Washington we 

get a little closer to the march of progress and call 
him Rubber-Tired William. 

It used to be said of the late Senator Allison, of 
Towa, that if somebody would build a piano key- 
board from the Capital to Dubuque, Allison could 
walk all the way out on the keys and never strike a 
note. But Mr. Allison had nothing on Rubber-Tired 
William. He could walkallthe way from Washington 
to Jefferson City on an omelet soufflé and never dent 
the froth. The one thing Senator Stone cannot abide 
is noise. This playing politics with a brass-band 
accompaniment may suit others, and does, appar- 
ently, but not for Stone. S-s-s-h-h, for him—silence, 
but get the votes. 

And he gets them. Last fall he fought it out 
with Joseph W. Folk for the primary nomination 
for Senator—fought it out to a finish that was so 
close that it was hard to tell, for a time, whether the 
gum shoe or the megaphone was rampant; but in 
the end the gum shoe won, the soft pedal predomi- 
nated, the rubber tires made the other side tired. 
It was not so wide as the Eads Bridge nor so deep 
as the Log Cabin Club, as Mercutio says, but it was 
enough. 

Thus, William Joel Stone is returned for another 
term as Senator from Missouri, returned to con- 
tinue his marvelous art of noiseless speaking, to 
practice his famous specialty of elocution without 
either sound or fury. We have in the Senate many 
orators who can calliope through their paragraphs, 
and do; who emit loud cries, and who chase up 
and down the gamut of noise with heavy 
tread; but we have only one orator who 
orates without any perceptible disturb- 
ance of the atmosphere or any visible 
or audible exhibition of his declamatory pow- 
ers except the occasional moistening of his 
lips, and he wears no whiskers to deceive you. 

A hoarse whisper is a screech for Stone, a sibilant hiss, a 
toud and orotund pronouncement. ‘‘ Mr. President,” he 
says, and trails off into a ‘‘ whisp-sp-sp-sp-sh-sh-ush-sh-h.”’ 
“Mr. Pres-sh-sh-sh sish-sish-sh-sh-ssh shis-s-s-s-s-s.”” And 
John Kean, sitting over on the other side, rises and says: 
“Mr. President, I am listening intently, but I cannot hear 
the Senator from Missouri.’”” Whereat the Senator from 
Missouri smiles genially at John Kean and continues: 
““S_h-i-s-h s-h-i-s-h s-s-s-s-s-ish-ish-s-u-s-h-h-h.”’ 

There was that time, last May, when, after Senator 
LaFollette had contributed nineteen pounds of speech to 
the filibuster against the Aldrich Currency Bill, in eighteen 
hours—a trifle more than a pound an hour, which is going 
some, even for the Senator from Wisconsin—and had 
retired with the proud consciousness of a duty well pro- 
nounced, and full of milk shake, Senator Stone, ris- 
ing negligently from his desk, whispered amiably: ‘‘ Mr. 
President.”’ 

“T desire to discuss the conference report,’ he said to 
himself. 

“T have not yielded the floor,” replied Senator Aldrich 
tartly, who had been sitting there all night listening to 
Mr. LaFollette’s few extemporaneous remarks. 

“Parliamentary inquiry,’”’ whispered Stone. 


The Imperturbable Whisperer 


V1) Soe Stone got the floor, but he hadn’t been going a 
minute before Senator Clapp, of Minnesota, the 
former Black Eagle of Fergus Falls, but now of St. Paul or 
Minneapolis, or both, remarked: ‘‘We cannot hear the 
Senator. I trust he will speak a little louder.” 

Mr. Stone appeared amazed. ‘‘The impression seems 
to have gone forth ” he obscured. 

“T have no doubt the Senator is saying something im- 
portant,” put in Senator Scott, of West Virginia, ‘‘ but we 
cannot hear it.” 

Bestowing a kindly smile on Scotty, Stone again took 
up the whisper of his discourse. And he rambled—didn’t 
he ramble—for six long hours, never once saying-a word 
that could be heard five feet from where he stood. 

There were cries of ‘‘ Louder!’ and many interruptions. 
Through it all Stone whispered imperturbably. Accord- 
ing to Senate procedure, when a Senator desires to inter- 
rupt a Senator who has the floor the Senator who is 
speaking must yield, else he can continue on the floor as long 
as he chooses. Thus inquiries from the Vice-President: 
“Does the Senator yield?’ became very frequent, and 
Stone, looking beneficently at his colleagues, said: “Let 
it be understood that the Senator from Missouri yields to 
everybody at all times.” 
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And He Wears No Whiskers to Deceive You 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


He read editorial articles from various newspapers, or 
the Record says he read them, but nobody heard him. 
All the Senate got out of it was the picture of a tall, thin 
man standing by his desk and occasionally moving his 
right hand in a little gesture. After the editorial articles 
he switched to reports of hearings on the Currency Bill 
then before the Senate and read interminably, while the 
weary Senate chafed and protested. 

Finally he paused. ‘‘Does the Chair understand the 
Senator from Missouri has yielded the floor?’’ snapped the 
presiding officer. ‘‘Not yet,” whispered Stone. ‘‘I have 
some important matters that I desire to place in the 
Record.’? He held upa bunch of papers, and the sleepy 
Senate cursed and settled back. The sleepy Senate did 
not know what was coming. ‘‘I hold in my hand,” said 
Stone, ‘‘some consular reports concerning the monetary 
systems of foreign countries that seem very pertinent to 
this discussion. I shall read them.” 

He read them. He read long, involved, detailed reports 
on the financial system of the Argentine Republic, from 
time to time saying softly: ‘‘This is a very important 
historical statement. I will read it again so it will not be 
overlooked.” He whispered through long reports about 
the financial systems of all Australasia, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Cape Colony, China, Hongkong, Denmark, India, Japan, 
Persia, Peru, Portugal, and some other places, inter- 
rupted, from time to time, by complaints that he was not 
speaking so anybody could hear him, and delayed by a 
lecture from Senator Gallinger and another from Senator 
Hale and one from Foraker about the outrage. 

“It would be very unfortunate if we permitted matter 
to get into the Record that we cannot hear because the 
Senator is whispering a speech,” stormed Gallinger. 

“« Ah, Mr. President,’’ said Stone, beaming on Gallinger, 
“if I am using language that ought not to go into the 
Record it seems to me that I am doing a very proper 
thing to whisper it, to speak it with bated breath.” 

And then he went on. There was six hours of it, the 
long-distance record for continuous whispering anywhere 
in the known world, for not once did he raise his voice to 
an ordinary conversational pitch, not once did he say 
anything that could be heard five feet from where he 
stood. It was fun, of course, and part of the LaFollette 
filibuster, but it got nowhere except to cinch Rubber-Tired 
William’s reputation for silence, for after he had finished 
and Senator Gore had made his speech, Senator Aldrich 
grabbed the floor and the conference report was adopted. 

That was not needed to establish the Senator’s fame as 
a confidential conversationalist, but it served to solidify 
it. Any man who can whisper for six hours while a lot of 
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Senators with wilted collars and heavy eyes, whc 
have been up all a long, hot night listening to a 
speech that is merely words strung together for the 
purpose of holding them there, are yelling at him tc 
quit, deserves all medals and all the fame that may 
come from the performance. And the joke of it is 
he is there, at this moment, waiting to repeat i 
necessary, for the world at large does not contair 
his equal. 

Stone is on several important committees in the 
Senate, including Cuban Relations, Commerce anc 
Indian Affairs. He is popular with his colleague: 
and has a great deal of influence, even if he does 
not make much noise. He was in the House 0} 
Representatives for three terms from Missouri, anc 
Governor of that State from 1893 to 1897. He wa: 
born in Kentucky, but went to Missouri when hi 
was a child. 

He has whispered his way up through the wracl 
of Missouri politics until he has a commanding plac: 
in that State. His fight for reélection to the Senat 
was the hardest he ever had, but he won it, which i 
what he went into it for. He is tall and thin an 
hawk-faced and silent. If he had to turn in a fir 
alarm he’d whisper it. 

Rubber-tired? Sure! Sound-proofed in ever: 
direction. Language, you know, was made to con 
ceal thought, and going one step further, Senato 
Stone’s abiding thought is to conceal his language 


Private Allen’s War Record 


HEN “Private” John Allen, of Mississippi 

and Colonel John R. Fellows, of New York 
were in Congress together they were continuall 
twitting one another about their respect 
ive war records. 

“T know this man Fellows perfectly, 
said Allen, at a dinner one night. ‘‘H 
was born in York State and went South befor 
the war with a Bible, a schoolbook and 
bridle. He hoped to be able to get a place t 
preach, but, failing that, he thought he would teach schoo 
and, failing that, he had determined to steal a horse an 
ride back North. 

‘“‘He did get a place teaching school in Arkansas, an 
while he was there the war broke out. Learning that 
large number of Southern troops were about to sta1 
North, with a commissary attached, he enlisted. He we 
captured and taken to a Northern prison. 

‘“« Three separate and distinct times our exchange office 
Colonel Hatch, made all arrangements to exchange hin 
but each time he refused to be exchanged or even t 
budge from his prison, remaining, fat and contented, i 
captivity until the war was over.” 

“Tt is true,” replied Colonel Fellows, “that Colon 
Hatch tried to effect an exchange for me three separa 
times, but I was a poor man and could not meet tl 
Colone]’s terms. 

“But, referring to ‘Private’ John Allen, I will say th: 
he served in the war and was captured. After a bri 
experience the Yankees turned him loose, saying the 
would rather fight him than feed him. Now, it isnot me 
for me to speculate on the processes of a man’s mind. 
do not care to go into motives, but, after years of thinkir 
on the reason why Mr. Allen advertises himself as‘ Privat 
John Allen, Iam as far as ever froma satisfactory expl 
nation as to why any man should be proud of the fact th 
he was the only man among six hundred thousand m 
who was unfit for promotion.” 


The Closed Season for Ice 


N THE summer of 1900, when J. W. McLoud had 

party of surveyors working through the State 
Arkansas, surveying and locating his Midland Valley roa 
the surveying corps stopped at a farmhouse and shout 
for the farmer. 

The Arkansan came out and the surveyors asked him 
they could get a drink. 

“Certainly, boys,”’ he said; ‘‘I’ll give you the best I 
got, and the best I’ve got is buttermilk.” 

“That will be fine,” the surveyors said, and the 
farmer gave each of the gang a glass of buttermilk. 

“Tt’s mighty good,’ said one of the surveyors 
MceLoud. 

“Yes indeed,’ McLoud replied, ‘‘but it would 
better if we had some ice to put in it.” 

Turning to the farmer, McLoud said: “ Have you a 
ice?” 

“Tee!” shouted the farmer, tugging at his whiske 
“Tee! Who in blazes ever heard of ice in July?” 
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ALABAMA 


Sommer Tailoring Co., Birmingham 
Antwine-McGuire & DeShazo ‘ 
J. M. Hayes Co., Jasper 
Langan Hat Co., Mobile 
Simon & Simon, Montgomery 
Brown Stone Co., 
North Birmingham 
H. Lilienthal & Co., Selma 


ALASKA 


J. R. Heckman Co., Ketchikan 
Chas. Goldstein, Juneau 
A. L. Levy & Co., Valdez 


TROOPER 
ARIZONA 


Schwartz Bros., Bisbee 

Scott & Thornton, Douglas 
Babbitt Bros., Flagstaff 

Old Dominion Com. Co., Globe 
P. A. Tharaldson, Phoenix 
Bashford-Burmister Co., Prescott 
Armstrong & Co., Tucson 


ARKANSAS 


J. W. Patterson, Arkadelphia 

J. L. Mitchell & Co., Fayetteville 
W. A. Johnson Clo. Co., Ft. Smith 
Patterson & Co., Hope 

Gans Clo. Co., Little Rock 

Isaac Dreyfus Co., Pine Bluff 
Brewer & Sanderson Co., Texarkana 


DEMAND 


CALIFORNIA 


N. J. Cohen, Auburn 
Herbert Jones, Berkeley 
Mountain Com. Co., Campo 
Max, The Clothier, Colton 
J. Lowenthal, Eureka 
Arthur McAfee, Fresno 
E. B. Prettyman, ‘‘ 
McCourt & Newport, Hanford 
King L. Kendal, Holtville 
The Mercantile Co., Long Beach 
Manhattan Clo. Co., Los Angeles 
Pacific Outfitting Co., ~ 
Powell Bros., Maryville 
O. M. Oliver, Merced 
Dozier & Leiter, Modesto 
S. Charmak, Monterey 
A. L. Voorhees, Napa 
Miller Clothing Emporium, 

Nevada City 
Phillips & Tough, Petaluma 
Albert Shafsky, Placerville 
W.S. McRacken, Point Richmond 
Booth-Vaughn & Sons, Pomona 
R. M. Norvell, Red Bluff 
Craddock & Norton, 
Fabian Fisher, 
McCormick Saeltzer Co., 
Geo. N. Reynolds, Riverside 
Albert Elkus, Sacramento 
Hale Bros., Inc., “ 
The Hub, San Bernardino 
Price & Price, San Diego 
W. H. Doud, 
The Hastings Clo. Co., 
LaTouche Stott Hat Co., oe 
Ellis Lewis, + 
Nichibei-Bussan Co., mA 
San Jacinto Merc. Co., San Jacinto 
K. Green, San Luis Obispo 
David Jonas, Santa Cruz 
Keegan Bros., Santa Rosa 
M.S. Arndt & Co., Stockton 
M. G. Dentoni & Bro., ‘“ 
Frank Copper, Vallejo 


MEMPHIS 


Redding 


“ 


HIGH SPEED 


San Francisco 


COLORADO 


J. Bergheim & Co., Bouldet 

Hyde Clo. Co., Brush 

The Felter Clo. Co., Canon City 
Evans & Gorton, Colorado Springs 
The May Co., aS 

Daniels & Fisher Stores Co., Denver 
J. S. Dreyfuss & Co., i 
Nichols & Williams, mo 
O’Brien Hat Store, af 
Streator Bros., es 

J. E. Wilson, Ft. Collins 

B. & O. Gan Merc. Co., Pueblo 

R. Hamerslough Merc. Co., Trinidad 


FELTAT 


CONNECTICUT 


J. Howard Burr & Co., Danbury 

Luke Horsfall Co., Hartford 

Morris Freedman, Naugatuck 

Tate & Neilan, New London 

J. C. McPherson, Norwich 

The Finnegan-Phillips Co., 
Waterbury 


LLOYD 


IS YOUR 


GEORGIA 


Marvin & Ben Cohn, Albany 

M. & L. Morris, Athens 

A. E. Marcus, Atlanta 

The Hat Shop (Levy & Stanford), ‘ 

M. Marcus & Bro., KS 

A. C. Chancellor Co., Columbus 

Ec. Cohn, se 

Fitzgerald Haberdasher Co., 
Fitzgerald 

Taylor Jacobs Co., Macon 

M. Dryfus, Savannah 

E. C. Oliver, Statesboro 

Converse Bros., Valdosta 


IDAHO 


Bentall & Henry, Coeur d’Alene 
Thomas Davis, Genesee 

Samsel & Murphy, Idaho Falls 
Midvale Merc. Co., Midvale 
David & Ely Co., Moscow 
Moss Merc. Co., Lt’d., Payette 
Wm. Doyle, Sand Point 

O. A. Stalker, Twin Falls 
Marcus Cohen, Wallace 


ILLINOIS 


Hirsh & Hermes, Aurora 
W. E. Klopp & Co., Bloomington 
Flack & May, Cairo 
Jos. Kuhn & Co., Champaign 
The Fair, Chicago 
Ike S. Levin. Danville 
National Clo. House, Dixon 
J. P. Becker Dry Goods Co., 
East St. Louis 
J. E. Lukey, Evanston 


.W. O. Wright & Co., Freeport 


Jarl & Nelson, Galesburg 

A. D. Pierce’s Sons, Golconda 
S. W. Babb, Jacksonville 

A. A. Lennon & Co., Joliet 
J. G. Knecht Co., Kankakee 
A. J. Kucheman, Moline 
Schipper & Block, Peoria 
Seeberger & Harmon, Quincy 
C. F. Henry, Rockford 
Myers Bros., Springfield 
Obermiller Bros., Sterling 
Scharfenberg Bros., Streator 
Storz & Thomson, Waukegan 


INDIANA 


Dennis Triplet, Angola 
J. Goldberg & Son, Elkhart 
Boswell Torian, Evansville 
Shields Clo. Co., Ft. Wayne 
F. Dick’s Sons & Co., Huntington 
The When, Indianapolis 
Henry Rosenthal, Lafayette 
Julius Falk, Peru 
Rosenbloom-Buntin & Co., 
Richmond 

M. Joseph’s Sons, Terre Haute 
J. Lowenstein, Valparaiso 
G. G. Schaller & Co., Vincennes 
Ettinger-Steed-Johnson Co., 

South Bend 


IOWA 


Burdock-Smith Clo. Co., Albia 
W. H. Jameson & Co., Ames 
Bassford-Peterson Clo. Co., Boone 
Salter Clo. Co., Burlington 
McCreary & Co., Centerville 
A. E. Dorn, Chariton 

Metcalf Co., Council Bluffs 

A. J. Lloyd, Davenport 

I. & A. Freidlich, Des Moines 
Motulsky Bros., Dubuque 
Kraft Clo. Co., Fairfield 

M. Solomon & Co., Ft. Dodge 
Evens-Blumer & Co., Greene 
W. H. Peedan, Mason City 
W. G. Strickler, Marshalltown 
Leuthold & Hinkely, Nashua 
Leuthold & Evens, Osage 
Moore & Evans, Oskaloosa 
Iowa Clo. & Shoe Co., Ottumwa 
J. P. Schnabele, Sioux City 

L. Hiller, Waverly 


KANSAS 


Scruton & Michelson, Arkansas City 
The Great Western Clo. Co., 
Clay Center 
Isador Litman, Coffeyville 
Palace Clo. Co., Emporia 
Baumann Bros., Hiawatha 
J. W. Martin, Hutchinson 
Degen & Co., Pittsburg 
J. M. Weidemeyer, Jr., Parsons 
Palace Clo. Co., Topeka 
Bronston Clo. & Shoe Co., Wichita 


KENTUCKY 
King & Fannin, Ashland 


MAINE 


Sherburne & Dailey, Augusta 

J. Waterman Co., Bangor 
Thompson Bros., Bath 

Janelle & St. Pierre, Lewiston 

T. J. Murphy, “ 

W. E. Hellenbrand, Old Town 
Robt. F. Somers & Co., Portland 
The H. R. Dunham Co., Waterville 
S. Arenovsky, Westbrook 

Treat & Lowe, Winterport 


MARYLAND 


W. I. Bians, Baltimore 

Philip Cohn, eS 

Wm. I. O'Neal, “ 

Nierenberg & Schulman, Brunswick 
J. Gross & Co., Cumberland 
Stewart & Hohing, Frostburg 

L. Spier, Lonaconing 

Nock Bros., Salisbury 


MASSACHUSETTS 
H. W. Billings Co., Beverly 
B. M. Wolf, Boston 


Sphinx Hat Store, “ 

W. L. Brown, Brockton 

J. W. Philbrick & Co., Everett 

T. E. Sanford, Fall River 

F. H. Lane & Co., Inc., Fitchburg 
E. O'Connor & Co., Holyoke 
Amos B. Chase, Lynn 

F. W. Wentworth & Co., New Bedford 
J. E. Miller, North Adams 

M. J. Keating, Northampton 
Day & Hoyt Co., Peabody 

John McQuaid & Co., Pittsfield 
Day & Hoyt, Salem ; 
Stephen Dufault, Spencer 

Haynes & Co., Springfield 

L. E. Higgins & Co., Taunton 

F. J. Charbonneau Co., Worcester 


MICHIGAN 


Wood, Crane & Wood Co., Adrian 
Martinson & Stafford, Alpena 

F. W. Gross, Ann Arbor 

T. H. Butcher Co., Battle Creek 

S. V. Wilkin, Bay City 
Rapin-Bessette Clo. Co., Cheboygan 
J. W. Berns, Detroit 

F. G. Clayton, a 
Lewis Golden, AS 
Gus. W. Hartman, 
Henry The Hatter, 
Edward J. Hickey, ng 
Geo. A. Netschke, : 
Chris Wagner, 
Geo. W. Buckingham, Flint 

Dick Brink, Grand Rapids 
Houseman & Jones Clo. Co., ‘“ 
Perry Bros., Hillsdale 

P. S. Boter & Co., Holland 
McQuillan & Harrison, Jackson 
Frank A. Cowlbeck, Kalamazoo 

G. W. Carpenter & Son, Lapeer 
Rosen Bros., Muskegon 

Levinson’s Dept. Store, Petosky 
Lenhoff’s Hat Box, Pontiac 

L. Higer & Son, Port Huron 

Cohn & McKay, Romeo 
Bauer Bros., 

Heavenrich Bros. & Co., 
W.F. Ferguson & Co., Sault Ste. Marie 
Hamilton Clo. Co., Traverse City 
Price & Rosenthal, West Bay City 
Sullivan-Cook Co., Ypsilanti 


MINNESOTA . 


Frauman Clo. Co., Anoka 

George Hirsh, Austin 

Gill Bros., Bemidji 

Lieberman Bros., Bovey 

Bye & Peterson, Brainerd 

Vertin Bros., Breckenridge 
Williamson & Mendenhall, Duluth 
Samuel Rivkin, Cloquet 
Nathanson Bros., Eveleth 

Nides Bros., ibbi 
M. E. Osherman, ef 

E. G. Barnaby & Co., Minneapolis 
Plymouth Clo. House, ¥ 
Hugo Bachenheimer, Moorhead 
Leuthold & St. Clair, Owatonna 
A. Josephson, Red Wing 

Martin Madden, Jr., Rochester 

D. C. Abeles & Co., St. Cloud 
Geo. E. Lennon, St. Paul 
Plymouth Clo. House, ‘“ 

E. A. Daniels, Two Harbors 

B. Levin, Virginia 

Leuthold Bros., Waseca 

Hirsch Clo. Co., Winona 


MISSISSIPPI 


E. G. Taylor & Co., Como 

John McGrath & Sons, Brookhaven 
Downing-Locke Co., Jackson 

The Wilkinson Co., ee 

Chas. Isaacs & Bro., Vicksburg 


MISSOURI 


“ 


Saginaw 
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EW, exclusive sh 
ing, refined lines 
—the finest fur felt—=yam 
proof feature which come 
cravenetting process. This 
texture or appearance of the 
it weather-proof. That is 


Upon request, we will send you free a new an 
is distinctly a novelty in booklets — and is ¢ 


E. A. Mallory & Sons, 


\\ Derbies and So t 


MONTANA 


wy, 


J. Robert Morton, Dillon 

C. C. Bradley, Eureka 

Kaufman Clo. Co., Great Falls 

The Fair, Havre 

Gans & Klein Co., Helena 

Geo. S. Wilson, Kalispell 

Henry Frank, Livingston 

The Shore-Newcome Co., Miles City 
D. J. Donohue, Missoula 


NEBRASKA 
Marcus Frankle, Alliance 
Forbes & Machamer, Central City 
Stein Bros. Co., Hastings 
Armstrong Clo. Co., Lincoln 
W. E. Unland & Co., “ 
Browning King & Co., Omaha 


Hunt Singletary, Clinton Missouri Clo. Co., Albany 
Graddy & Bradley, Lexington W. T. Chandler, Ash Grove 
Henry Loevenhart, ds Brashears Bros., Hannibal 
Loevenhart & Co., Louisville Leeman & Co., Joplin 

Spencer Hat Co., ee Palace Clo. Co., Kansas City 

J. P. Tepper, ss Plymouth Clo. Co., St. Joseph 
W. M. Johnson & Bro., Monticello Browning King & Co., St. Louis 
J. Desberger, Paducah The Famous, i 
Rupard-Stewart Co., Winchester E. Neu, Springfield 


MONTANA 


Copper City Com. Co., Anaconda 
Fisher Merc. Co., Bozeman 

John Walsh, st 

Samuel R. Cterke, Butte 

Bourne & Hamilton, Chester 
Thos. O’Hanlon Co., Chinook 


DELAWARE 


Jos. Levi & Co., Dover 
Frank O'Donnell, Wilmington 


FLORIDA 


Cheatham-Alderman Co., 
Jacksonville 
The Stuart-Bernstein Co., by 
J. Hubbard Cheatham, Miami 
The John White Store, Pensacola 
Elgin B. Davis, Tampa 

H. Giddens Clo. Co., a 

Woolf Bros., 

Ramon Sierra & Sons, Ybor City 


3 Astor Place 
Cor. Broadway, N.Y. 


LOUISIANA 


Farrnbacher Dry Goods Co., 

Baton Rouge 
F. Bachemin & Co., New Orleans 
Leon Godchaux Clo. Co., “ 
Hudson & Chapman, Shreveport 


NORMAL 
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TMT 
mu 


The Famous, Jamestown 
Suthers Bros., Lockport 

A. E, Ruggles, Middletown 
Abercrombie & Fitch Co., New York 
Robert Loewy, 

John Peden, # 
A. B. H. Morte, Niagara Falls 
E. C. Smith, North Tonawanda 
Karl Clothing Co., Olean 

Wm. S. Bedell, Poughkeepsie 
R. H. Kuehn, Rondout 


EF HERE? 


Sol Schnurman & Co., 

A. E. Troutman & Co., Greensburg 
Benjamin H. Dittrich, Honesdale 
The Union Clo. Co., Jeannette 
Seeds Hat Co., Johnstown 

John Karboski, Nanticoke 

Cooper & Butler, New Castle 

Max Jacobs, Oil City 

Milton Bacharach, Philadelphia 
Walter Dalsimer Co., 


J. W. Elliott, Leavenworth 
Frank E. Hunt, Mt. Vernon 
Dean Clo. Co., North Yakima 
Harris Dry Goods Co., Olympia 
Dudley & David Co., Palouse 
The Globe Co., Port Townsend 
Clarkson & Pierce, Pullman 
The Toggery, 

W. W. Barkman, Seattle 

E. N. Brooks & Co., as 


Louis Kuehneisen, Jr., Pittsburg Gus Brown, 
W. R.z Waterbury & Co., R. M. Root, eee Downey-Walkup Co., ‘ 
Saratoga Springs J.J. Collins, Scranton Hub Clothing Co., 


Gibson Walton & Hagadorn, 
Schenectady 
Wood Bros., a 


Kenyon Hat Co., Seneca Falls 
L. Vinney Co., Syracuse 


Andrew M. Ehlinger, ‘ 
A. J. Holstein, Watertown 
James R. Miller Company, ‘‘ 


NORTH CAROLINA 


O. E. Stoner Clo. Co., Asheville 
Tate Brown Co., Charlotte 

I. L. Blaustein, Greensboro 

The Blount Co., Rocky Mount 

F.C. Brown Sons Co., Winston Salem 


NORTH DAKOTA 
M. G. Olson, Grand Forks 


OHIO 


The J. Koch Co., Akron 

W. M. Sherrard, Cambridge 

C. N. Vicary Co., Canton 

C. Rielag, Cincinnati 

Browning King & Co., Cleveland 
Hill’s Hat Shop Co., 

C. A. Bond & Co., Columbus 
Feibel Brothers, 

Geo. F. Sherman, 

Chas. Utzinger, Dayton 
Isaac Lang & Co., East Liverpool 
Mackintosh & Fisher, East Palestine 
The Morescot Clo. Co., Findlay 
Wade Bros., Fostoria 

The Mozart, Greenville 


«“ 


Sampter Bros., aS 

Leader & Hamilton, Shamokin 
L. Koester & Son, Sharon 

F. F. Kremer Co., Sharpsburg 
C. R. McLean, Union City 


RHODE ISLAND 


J. B. Barnaby Co., Providence 
Fred Manning, 

I. B. Crandall, Westerly 

j. G Rocheleau & Co., Woonsocket 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Chas. B. Hall Co., Anderson 


TENNESSEE 


Joe Strauss, Briston 

Davidson Clo. Co., Chattanooga 
Guarantee Clo. Gon 

Miller Bros. Co., B? 
James M. Shaw Co., : 
Wassman Bros., * 

J. S. Hall’s Sons, Knoxville 
The H. B. Bond Co., Lebanon 
C. B. Brown Furn. Co., “ 
Ellis & Chandler, Maryville 

S. Brooks & Co., Memphis 
The Dixie Clo. House, by 
Henry Halle & Bro. e 

B. Lowenstein & Bros., Me 


W. B. Hutchinson Co., ‘‘ 
King Bros. Co., 
H. Lindstrom & Co., as 
McCormick Bros., s 
M. F. McDonald, = 


= J. P. Dugan, Troy Frantz & Maitland, Warren Outlet Clo. Co., - 
9 W. & M. Gross, Stators & Trainor, Wilkesbarre L. H. Paust, 7 
C. E. Wilson, se f C. Haigmaier, Wilkinsburg J. Redelsheimer & Co., ‘“ 
John J. Booth, Utica ones Supply Co., Windber Rochester Clo. Co., a 


Westerman & Schermer, 
Herbert Wilcox & Co., ‘ 
Brown & Seehorn, 

The Famous Clo. Co., Inc., 
The Granite Toggery, 
Kemp & Herbert, 
The Hub, 

Dickson Bros. Co., 
Joseph Cheim, 
Morris Cheim, “ 

Dege & Milner, 

Fraser & Hodge, 

Klopfenstein & Conrad, P 
McCormick Bros., - 
Peoples Store Co., ss 
Rhodes Bros., ss 

The Summerfield Co., a 
Dohen & Dietderich, Vancouver 
R. E. Guichard, Walla Walla 
The Schwabacher Co., s 
Tupper & Gilman, Wenatchee 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Shumate Clo. Co., Bluefield 
Loar & Hendrickson, Grafton 
Basnett & Mockler, Mannington 
Clyde E. Jacobs, Morgantown 
L. Oliker & Son, Monongah 
S. G. Dixon, Piedmont 
B. Kaplon, Weston 
D. Gundling & Co., Wheeling 
McFadden’s, 


Spokane 


Tacoma 


mentioned. 


NEW MEXICO PENNSYLVANIA WASHINGTON 
E. L. Washburn Co., Albuquerque McClure Bros., Allegheny Porter & Co., Aberdeen 
One Pulce Clo. Co., Altoona ey ee & Siegel, aliard 
N K Seeds Hat Co., ams, ellingham 
Ed. L EW YOR J. D. Torrey, Beaver Gage-Dodson Co., 
- L. Leonard, Auburn The Toggery, Berwick M. Aronson, Blain 
H. H. Colburn, Bath Freidman & Goldberg, Braddock M. F. Shaw, Buckley 
C. A. Weed & Co., Binghamton Meyer & Schoenmann, L. Bar & Son, Centralia 
The Men’s Wear Co., Buffalo Abe Miller, Brownsville Hartman & Nathan, Chehalis 
E. McGovern, Carthage Harvey Colbert, Butler D. B. & L. Clo. Co., Cle Elum 
P. White & Son, Corning Coogan Bros., Carbondale White House Clo. Co., Colfax 
Bingham & Miller Co., Cortland Louis Goldstein, Chester F. Barman, Colville 
Frank B. Harris, Elmira Desher Bros., Columbia C. L. Collins, Ellensburg 
Wilson-Root Co., Glens Falls A. J. Silin, Cross Forks Boston Clo. Co., Everett HOWDY 
Young & Co., Gloversville Emanuel A. Fischel, DuBois A. M. Murray, Hillyard 
T. D. Sullivan, Ithaca Isaac Baker & Son, Erie Levi & Baer, Hoquiam 


MANLY 


HILTON 


The Buckeye, Marietta Burk & Co., Nashville BRENT 
d shades i an’ beco m- Te Sie Sas. Marion Abernathy Langham & Shook, ‘ H & Mbp 
! Marshall & Reynolds, Mansfield eooee pes < “ Ficme be fone Balen 
The Fausts, Martins Ferry 5. Lowenstein TOs., ‘5 ) 
lutely correct style oe ee ee ee The Concnenta, ta Crowe, 
: Mitchell & Miracle, Newark comedeman allie, Madison 
| h ] h h GENE Vicary Col On ville TEXAS Schuette Bros. Co., Manitowoc 
4 ESC, Pp us t e weat er- Ostertag Bros., Piqua : Browning King & Co, Milwaukee 
| ; Bohn Bros Austin Stumpf & Langhoff, 
: Anderson Bros. Co., Portsmouth OS Pp g 
1 the famous Priestle The When, Springfield ee SS Te pea deeds 
\ sae Scarbrough icks, ‘‘ uehmst o., Oshkos 
| S E pear ge Rn Hecht-Moke Clo. Co., Beaumont Schulte Clo. Co., Racine 
d h h BR Hates RCo Toledo Burk & Co., Dallas Mattice Foster Co., Ripon 
ent Des elOt C ange the Hickey, Mitchell & Miracle, Utica G-G. Hatley, *' Mee eed coe akeane 
Stanton & Son, West Mansfield L. Kleinman, obert Miller, Superior 
al l] ] d Armictrone seiktareas Wiosdsield L. Gordon, Ft. Worth _ Stoll & Groves, Viroqua 
a at a simp ve Fenaers H. Freedlander & Co., Wooster pee bake Br ys Mee WYOMING 
McFadden Bros., Youngstown Allen Sor tecanaile Bon Shoe & Clo. Co., Cheyenne GREET 


chi 


Mallory Hats stay new. 


pooklet on hat styles for 1909. This 
wherever good hats are appreciated. 


; Astor Place, N.Y. 


$3, $3.50, $4 


H. Mennies & Son, Vineland 


Powers & Flaugher, Youngstown 
F. T. Little, Zanesville 
A. Loeb, 


OKLAHOMA oe. 


Harry B. Wolf, Enid = 
Caldwell & Gilpin Co., Frederick 

D. Wolff & Sons, Oklahoma 

The Palace Clothiers, Tulsa 


OREGON 


Blain Clo. Co., Albany 

H. G. Enders, Ashland 

Judd Bros., Astoria 

Samsel & Murphy, Baker City 
J. M. Nolan & Son, Corvallis 


George Cusiter, Silverton 


Nimitz & Smith, San Angelo 
Matthews Bros., Waco 
Collier & Hendricks, Wichita Falls 


t 1 Otc 


UTAH 


F. W. Thatcher Co., Logan 

The Brown Taylor Co., Ogden 
Fred M. Nye Co., 

Welch, Driscoll & Buck, Park City 
Wood Clifton Merc. Co., Provo 
A. H. Crabbe Co., Salt Lake City 
Geo. Mullett & Co., 


Frank C. Hanger, Staunton 


SONS, Inc. 


CANADA 


ONTARIO 
Graham Bros., London th 
Thos. Rowe, : 
R. J. Devlin Co., Ottawa 
Wm. Lech & Sons Peterboro 
A. Macpherson, St. Thomas 
Thornton & Douglass, Stratford 
Holt, Renfrew & Co., Toronto 


QUEBEC 
H. Hart, Montreal 
Bedard & Papillon. Quebec 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


A. J. Sage & Co., Melbourne 


VERMONT Burns Bros., Cranbrook 
Uglow Clo. Co., Dallas f am 
Cark Bros., Grand Forks EMDEE 
oe nak ee bas Colburn Clo. Co., Northfield P. W. George & Co., Greenwood Lg. 
Hubbs Stevens Co., Lebanon Athey & Smith, Rossland 
The Woolen Mill Store, Marshfield VIRGINIA S_ Des Brisay, Vancouver 
NEVADA The Hamblin Wheeler Clo. Co., 4 Hudson Bay Store, vy 
Will F. Hefferman, Goldfield McMinnville C. W. Howell, Alexandria Johnston-Kerfoot & Co., 
Gray, Reid Wright Co., Reno T. E. Daniels, Medford Lewis Shoe Co., Danville ALBERTA 
H. D. & L. D. Porter, Rhyolite L. Adams, Oregon City Cunningham & Patterson, Lynchburg McKelvie & McGuire, Lethbridge 
Sullivan Co., Inc., Tonopah The People’s Warehouse Pendleton S. H. Franklin, NEW BRUNSWICK " 
H. W. Parker, Sparks C. E. Roosevelt, Leftwich LeGrand & Watts, “ 
Bowman Bros., Portland J. E. Wood & Bro., & E. C. Cole & Co., Ltd., Moncton 
NEW HAMPSHIRE George Dilworth, G Aydelotte-Rotholz Co., Norfolk C. & E. Everett, St. John 
Edward Coulombe, Berlin Famous Clo, Co., " T. L. Strawhand & Co., “ NOVA SCOTIA 
John G. McQuilkin, Goncord Sol Garde, . M. A. Brandt, Portsmouth W. F. Page, Halifax 
Lothrops-Farnham Co., Dover Lion Clo. Co., - ee A. Morris, Fanjoy & Co., New Glasgow 
Lane & Dozois, Manchester Aetes Cees Co., ss Foie eho Richmond 
pte Perna 505 oe eae Norris Baker Co., S R. Lovenstein & Sons, St MEXICO ‘ BS. 
A. J. Richardson Co., « G. C. Poindexter, = S. H. A. De Lima, Mexico City CRAVEN 
NEW JERSEY Robinson & Co., a Scott Bros. & Co., ss 
Bert Snyder, Asbury Park Wilder & Agee, Roseburg M. Rosenberg & Sons, Roanoke AUSTRALIA 


Factory: 


Danbury, Conn. 
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The first Derby made in America was a 


C&K 


Hats for Men 


Lhesproduction”’ of 
Knapp-Felt hats is one of 
the very few industries in 
which the raw material is 
transformed into the fin- 
ished product practically 
under one roof. ‘The shoe 
maker buys his leather, 
the tailor buys his cloth 
but the manufacture of 
Knapp-Felt involves the 
transformation of a double 
handful of light, fluffy fur 
and a handful of shellac 
into a hat which is the 
expression of an artistic 
ideal, In this chance: 
little short of magical, each 
Knapp-Felt hat is made 
separately and in every one 
of the thirty-seven proc- 
esses through which it 
passes has the advantage of 
fifty years’ experience in 
making fine hats. 


The: steadfast Cronap 
dye, rich, deep and per- 
manent, is the result of an 
exclusive Knapp-Felt for- 
mula originated and de- 
veloped in the C& K shop. 


Knapp- Felt DeLuxe 
Derbies and Soft Hats are 
Six Dollars, Knapp-Felts 
are Four Dollars—every- 
where. 


Your newspaper probably has 
the advertisement of a hatter 
who sells Knapp-Felts. 


Write for THE HATMAN. 
THE CROFUT & KNAPP Co. 
840 Broadway, New York. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


WHO’S THE BEST BOSS? 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


Within an hour Mr. Hill had opened 
negotiations which resulted a little later in 
his discharged employee being appointed 
one of the vice-presidents of an important 
Eastern railroad system. 

Another man, now serving as an execu- 
tive officer in a large Chicago corporation, 
went to St. Paul to fill a place very close to 
the supreme head of the Great Northern 
system. As a protection against the sud- 
den changes of climate common in that 
region he insisted on a contract for one 
year at a fixed and very handsome salary. 
For several months the sun shone brightly. 
The new man was doing a lot of interesting 
and important work, and Mr. Hill had had 
no visible or audible fault to find with him. 
Then, one morning, no unfinished business 
was put on his desk for handling; the other 
officials with whom he was accustomed to 
work shook their heads when he asked for 
an explanation. He put himself in the 
way of his chief, but apparently he had 
become invisible. Thereafter, until his 
contract expired, he sat each day during 
business hours at his desk, drawing his 
salary regularly, but cut off entirely from 
any participation in the business. 

Unjust and cruel as such methods must 
seem to outsiders, the fact remains that 
an astonishingly large proportion of the 
managing railroad men of the United 
States have been turned out from ‘‘Jim”’ 
Hill’s sometimes abrupt training school. 
No system of paper reports, no matter how 
exact or how complicated, has ever been 
devised which begins to equal the small, 
gray eye of the master of the Great North- 
ern in detecting latent ability beneath the 
blue denim jumper of a section hand or 
baggage handler. The ambitious young 
fellow who is twisting brakes or firing an 
engine on the Great Northern feels that a 
man who wields absolute power and who 
is as quick as a flash to recognize and re- 
ward unusual merit is always watching 
him. The merits of the rough-and-ready 
Hill method of selecting and handling 
employees are also recognized by other 
railroad men all over the United States. 
The most potent credential an applicant 
for a railroad position can show is a record 
of service on the Great Northern. 

A few years ago a young engineer, 
named Eagan, went out into the moun- 
tains to locate a new line for the Great 
Northern through to the coast. Eagan was 
a man after Mr. Hill’s own heart, blunt, 
straightforward and fearless. He drove 
his work all through one of the worst win- 
ters ever known in the mountains. Already 
the great fight with Harriman was begin- 
ning, and Eagan represented the Great 
Northern on the firing-line. One day he 
was cut off from his men and became lost 
in a terrible blizzard. Hill made Titanic 
efforts to find him before it was too late. 
But Eagan lost his life. His body was 
finally found buried under a great drift. 
And from that day everything that could 
be humanly done to make up the loss to the 
engineer’s family has been done by the 
master of the Great Northern. That sort 
of thing goes far toward creating a splendid 
spirit of loyalty in all the survivors. 

On the other hand, and pointing in 
the opposite direction, is the story of an 
important official of the Great Northern, 
who complained to Mr. Hill that his health 
was being broken down by overwork. 

“Very well,” the president answered, in 
substance. ‘Get into touch as soon as 
possible with the best man you can find to 
do your work. Then see me again.” 

The official had a friend in the East who, 
in ability and by training, seemed compe- 
tent to make a first-class assistant in his 
office. At Mr. Hill’s suggestion the friend 
was brought to St. Paul for a conference. 
The official took the Easterner down to 
have a talk with the chief. He, himself, 
returned to his own office to wait the result 
of the conference, feeling certain that he 
would shortly be given a long leave of 
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absence. But when the newcomer re- 
turned he brought with him a folded sheet 
of paper, announcing his appointment to 
succeed the official and the dismissal of the 
latter. 

As for the effect of such a policy on the 
fortunes of the road itself, the fact that the 
Great Northern, with no land grant behind 
it, has never missed a dividend and has 
gone straight on increasing its mileage and 
its sphere of influence, while the other, 
heavily-subsidized, transcontinental roads 
have gone down in crash after crash, would 
seem to leave small room for argument. 

James J. Hill has retired from the presi- 
dency of the road and from its active man- 
agement—so far as retirement is possible 
to a man of his force and vitality—but his 
son, Louis, who succeeds him as president, 
is following, so the railroad men say, his 
father’s methods in dealing with the thou- 
sands of employees who work for the Great 
Northern system. 

Mr. Harriman and his minor colleagues 
in the new school of corporation managers 
act on no such apparently sudden fits of 
impulse. They do not attempt any general 
personal acquaintance with subordinate 
officials. So far as possible they do attempt 
to eliminate the personal factor from the 
equation. They divide up their great 
businesses into distinct departments and 
deal with them rather than with individ- 
uals—the head of each being held responsi- 
ble for results in the domain under his 
charge. Where Mr. Hill would not hesi- 
tate to personally discharge a section hand 
or raise the wages of a night watchman, the 
Harriman school deals with departments 
as a whole, and the surpassing abilities of 
young Jones, who is running a freight 
engine on the Ogden division, are hardly to 
be recognized in the little row of figures at 
the bottom of the motive power report. 

No doubt the Harriman decisions are 
just as sudden and quite as autocratic 
when they are finally made, but they do 
not affect Jones and Briggs and O’Brien 
except as they may mean a change in their 
superiors. Where to the rank and file 
Harriman remains a mysterious and dis- 
tant, if all powerful, god in the machine, 
Hill is a very real and potent person, likely 
to come in at any unexpected moment with 
a big bag of money or a sharp lash. 

Characteristic of the Harriman system 
of management is the establishment at 
Omaha of one of the largest chemical 
laboratories in the world. Here work, 
under the direction of a single chief, some- 
thing like eighty anonymous young sci- 
entists. They are busied almost entirely 
with the analysis and testing of steel. 
Every time the Harriman roads buy rails 
they put some of the steel through their 
test-tubes and retorts. And, based entirely 
on the little slips of paper which are signed 
by their chief, purchases aggregating more 
than fifty millions of dollars in a single 
year have been made. 

In somewhat the same way the modern 
manager puts his men to a test as nearly 
scientific and exact as human nature will 
permit. And when once a man has been 
selected for an important post under this 
system he is fairly likely to stick. Sudden 
and numerous changes are less likely to 
occur. When they are made it is possible 
to show a statistically correct reason. 

The trouble with the first system is that, 
under its workings, it requires nothing less 
than a genius to maintain an effective 
organization and _ successfully manage a 
large business. The second tends always 
to become wooden and bureaucratic; to 
reduce men toa long row of ciphersattached 
to a few more or less conspicuous numerals. 

The professional executive of the imme- 
diate future will keep the reports from the 
heads of departments and will largely be 
guided by them. But he will supplement 
these reports by some system of giving 
every employee an opportunity to show 
his individual ability. 
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“NATIONAL” 


TAILORED SUITS 


Made -to- Measure 
New York Styles $ 7 a0 to $3 5 


Expressage Prepaid 


Each ‘‘NATIONAL”’ Tailored Suit is cut 
to order from measurements sent by mail. 
Each suit is shipped ex- 
press prepaid and with 
the “NATIONAL 
GUARANTEE TAG” 
attached — guarantee- 
ing that if the suit does 
not fit perfectly you are 
to send it back, and we 
are to refund your 
money and pay express 
charges both ways. 


Now we have over half 
a million pleased custom- 
ers. Each one’s suit is cut 
and made to order singly 
from measurements sent us 
by mail — and, wonder- 
ful as it may seem, only 
the smallest possible 
percentage ever require 
the least alteration, 


We have been mak- 
ing suits to order Ale 
in this way for 
Twenty-one Years. 
Our specialty is fitting 
ladies who are hard to fit. 
Is there then any doubt 
about our fitting you? 


“NATIONAL” 
Style Book and 
Samples are 


FREE 


Your ‘“‘NATIONAL” 
Spring and Summer Style 
Book will show you fash- 
ion plates of all the really 
desirable New York Suits. 
We will send you a liberal 
assortment of samples 
from our 400 new mate- 
rials for your selection. You 
make your own choice of 
style and material and we 
make you the suit AT OUR RISK. 


This “NATIONAL” Spring and Summer Style 
TI _ 


Book also shows the following ‘‘ NATIONAL” 
Ready-Made Garments: 
Millinery Tub Suits Petticoats Belts 
Waists Silk Dresses Jackets Corsets < 
Skirts erie Dresses Rain Coats Hosier. 
Kimonos Muslin Underwear Plumes Boys’ Clothing g 


Misses’, Girls’ and Infants’ Wear. 
We pay the postage and express charges. 
One copy of this ‘‘ NATIONAL” Style Book is 
YOURS —is intended for YOU alone. Won't you 
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write for it to-day? If you also wish samples fora  __ 


Made-to-Measure SUIT be SURE to ask for them. 
Samples sent gladly, but only when asked for. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


214 West 24th Street, New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting EstablishmentintheWorld 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branch Stores. 
ra 


All Safety Razor Blades 2%4c Each 


Double edged blades a specialty. We 


blades better than new. Send address for” 
convenient mailing package. is 


Keenedge Co., 800 Keenedge Bldg., Chicago 


AGENTS Here’s a Winner 
Keystone Match Safe 
7/ and Lighter. Itlightsthe match! Justout. 
Quick seller. Sample free toworkers, Write 


today. Arthur L. McKinney & Co., Redkey, Ind. 


sterilize, resharpen and return your own | 


Write Today 


for a Sample Box of 


_ EDUCATOR 
_ CRACKERS 


Sent Free 


We know that you will be glad to get ac- 
ee with the different varieties of these 
elightful, nutritious, quality crackers. All 
Educator Crackers are made of entire grain, 
freshly milled between stones,and are baked 
by a process that gives them a crispness, 
flavor and digestibility found in no other 
crackers. The full, natural food-value and 
nut-like flavor of the grain is retained in 
Educator Crackers —the quality crackers. 
@ Thesample box that we will send you con- 
tains the most popular varieties of Educator 
Crackers—our catalogue which accom- 
| panies it will tell you about the rest. 

Send postal today for samples and book- 
| let. If convenient please ee also the name 
| of your grocer. Most good grocers sell our 
-erackers— if yours doesn’t and will not 

get them, we will supply you direct. 


_ JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD CO. 5 
209 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 43 
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_ To be read by 


GROCERS 


More than ten million American 
ladies are learning that Hawaiian- 
| grown Pineapples are in a class by 
| themselves, that no other soil or cli- 
_ mate can produce the flavor or tender- 
' ness of the Hawaiian Pineapple, that 
_ Hawaiian Pineapples are picked ripe 
and canned right, while others are 
picked green and ripened in vessel hold 
or freight car. The demand for 
' Hawaiian Pineapple is doubling and 
trebling, because the Hawaiian Pine- 


ele Growers’ Association is spending 
thousands of dollars in the magazines 
» to tell the plain and profitable truth 
' about pineapples to every lady in this 
country. Of course, you will never be 
out of Hawaiian Pineapple. It is a 
| standard of necessity. 

- Drop postal for Illustrated Book 

: About Pineapple and How to 

7 Serve It; many tested recipes. 

| Hawaiian Pineapple Growers’ Association 
a Tribune Building, New York City 


TAMPS! Our Leader: 1000 stamps, many 
varieties, incl. Malay, Newfoundland, Philippines, 
) Comoro, Congo, etc., only 15c. New 112 p. 
3} list, Bargain list and $1. in Coupons, all Free! 
/ Agents Wanted 50%. We Buy Stamps. 

E. J. Schuster Co., Dept. 29, St. Louis, Mo. 


= and 
D |Z eer LLAYS 


; FREE! FREE! 
Address SAM’L FRENCH, 33 W. 22d Street, New York 
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Keeping Tab on the Earnings 


BOOKKEEPER’S plan of saving has 

been based, for ten years, on his 

increases in salary. At twenty-two 
he was earning $18 a week. He set aside 
$3 every week as a fund that would cover 
not only savings, but was a “‘sickness and 
health fund” as well. Working indoors, the 
way to avoid sickness was to keep well. 
Part of the fund went to pay for member- 
ship in the Y. M. C. A., where he worked 
systematically in the gymnasium. Vaca- 
tions were another item in health. By 
saving an extra dollar weekly for two 
months before vacation time, adding this 
to his salary for the two recreation weeks, 
and drawing moderately on the savings 
fund, he paid for a real vacation off in the 
woods that yielded big returns in health 
and working energy. 

About the time he got back from Colo- 
rado or New Brunswick it was his practice 
to think about an increase in salary in 
January. The boss ought to add a dollar a 
week, anyway. If he did, the bookkeeper 
bound himself to save half. But suppose 
the boss could be led to make it $2? That 
would be anticipating the following year’s 
logical increase of pay. If he got that 
second dollar he could afford to save it all 
for a year, couldn’t he? 

The only thing to be done in those cir- 
cumstances was to induce the boss to make 
it $2. So, after his vacation, while he was 
full of health and ginger, this bookkeeper 
took the boss into partnership and set out 
to earn the desired increase by saving his 
employer money. That was a growing 
business. Every fall its last winter’s 
jacket became a little too tight, in \the 
accounting sense. More work had to be 
done in the office, more supplies bought, 
and so forth. That meant more expense. 
The bookkeeper always found some way to 
make the old jacket last through the win- 
ter. He might have saved by staying 
down nights and getting to the office an 
hour earlier in the morning. But that 
wasn’t his way. Ifanything, he went home 
a half-hour earlier and worked up some 
scheme whereby new detail could be 
handled with old by a simpler system, or 
simplified the method of handling some old 
work so a boy could attend to it, or a girl 
do twice as much. He devised economies 
in purchasing and effected other economies, 
and about Christmas the new ‘‘stunt” 
was showing up magnificently. The boss 
could hardly overlook it. He and the boss 
have always been friends, anyway, with 
the same tastes in play and work. When 
January came round it was never necessary 
to ask for more salary. The increase came 
without asking, and was usually a little 
more than his estimate. 


The Ten Per Cent Plan 


This bookkeeper is now thirty-two years 
old, and earns $45 a week. Every year 
since he was married, at twenty-five, he has 
saved a straight ten per cent of his salary, 
taking last year’s salary as a basis. In 
addition he saves fifty cents of the first 
dollar increase this year, and all the 
increase over the first dollar. That saving 
on increase is adhered to one year only, 
however. Then the increase goes on to his 
regular salary, of which ten per cent is set 
aside, and it is up to him to hustle for 
another increase by saving some more 
money for the boss. . 

His net savings out of regular salary in 
ten years have exceeded $2000. The family 
gets vacation money out of this ten per 
cent, as he did when single, and part of it is 
invested in life insurance for their protec- 
tion. Savings on the salary increases have 
run to another $1200, not counting interest. 
The boss now has the habit of raising his 
salary about $5 at atime, so his saving 
on this item is more than $200 a year. 
The bookkeeper says it was well worth 
while taking the trouble to teach the boss 
to do this, and well worth while working 
for a salary increase each year, not for the 
purpose of living in better style immedi- 
ately, but to put into the bank as profit. 


Two clerks opened a notion store in a 
small city, after talking it over two years. 
Dick had good mercantile ideas, he thought, 


while Henry was the penurious partner 
whose savings made two-thirds of their 
capital. 

They disagreed the first year. Dick 
wanted to buy small lots even at higher 
prices, keep a wide range of stock moving, 
and sell some things below cost to draw 
trade. Henry, who kept the books, liked 
to dicker with drummers, get a low price on 
big lots, and charge straight percentages of 
profit. It did little good to show him that 
one article sold below cost as a means of 
selling five others at fifty per cent profit 
was better than forty per cent on the six. 
It just hurt Henry to hear people ask for 
the “‘leader.’’ Dick assumed that a woman 
came downtown with $2 in change. Some 
thirty-cent article at eighteen cents would 
bring her into the store, and five or six other 
articles at regular profits got all her money. 
Henry wanted to sell her some big article 
for $2. Dick aimed to draw all the people 
who bought shrewdly because of slender 
means or economical ways, whereas the 


sort of customers Henry had in mind were | 


people with too much money and_ very 
little sense. There were more of Dick's 
kind of customers than of Henry’s, natu- 
rally, and Dick had about six chances of 
getting them to Henry’s one. 


A Good Bargain for Henry 


They quarreled, and Henry sold out to 
Dick, taking notes for $2000 at six per cent 
on the stock of $2500. A good bargain— 
for Henry. Dick had never saved money. 
Turning stock three times a year on forty 
per cent profit, or four times on thirty- 
three per cent, he could make net profit not 
exceeding $1800, figuring fifteen per cent 
as cost of doing business. Out of that he 
had to live and pay Henry $120 interest. 
The first note for $500 came due in a year. 
The whole stock could hardly be turned 
more than four times, he thought, nor any 
profit added. Cost of doing business was 
already low. Some minor savings might be 
effected by closer scrutiny of credit ac- 
counts with customers. 

Dick’s sister-in-law, a dressmaker, had 
some savings in the bank at three per cent. 
He borrowed $500 of this at five per cent, 
insured his life for $1000 in her favor on a 
short-term policy as security, and put her 
money into a special department called the 
““mortgage-payer.”’ Everything bought 
for the mortgage-payer was of seasonable 
character, cash purchases, taking dis- 
counts. The first $100 was put into mer- 
chandise to sell at absolute cost, the second 
$100 in goods to sell at cost plus store 
expenses, the third $100 to make five per 
cent net profit, the fourth $100 fifteen per 
cent net, and the last $100 twenty-five 
per cent net. Thus nearly half the goods 
were sold at prices so low that they would 
attract with no advertising, while each 
time the whole mortgage-payer turned 
stock it yielded a net profit of almost $50. 


Ten Thousand Dollars Saved 


Starting out with the determination of 
turning that department over every month, 
Dick actually turned it fifteen times the 
first year, with a total profit of nearly 
$700. This not only took care of his first 
note and paid interest to Henry and the 
sister-in-law, but reacted on regular stock, 
as advertising, to a degree that made it 
possible to turn over everything in the 
store five times that year, instead of four, 
at about twenty per cent net profit. Thus 
the extra turnover on regular stock yielded 
more than enough to pay the second note, 
and Dick took this up six months in 
advance. 

During the second year Henry was paid 
off, the sister-in-law got her money back, 
and there was a snug surplus. This 
mortgage-payer’s chief value, however, 
was in teaching Dick how to save. After 
working with it two years to make profits 
that he could not touch for his own use, it 
was a simple matter to continue the plan 
and set the profits aside as savings. Dick 
now has two stores with about $10,000 
capital in both, and his savings invested 
outside the business aggregate $10,000 
more, 
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world is the 
music which 
gives the true 
interpretation 


of the feelings 
No 


and emotions. 


matter how skilled as 
a performer or how 
full of feeling you 


may be, it’s useless to 


fry; to express your- 
self through the 
medium of a cheap 
piano. You ean-ts 


Crown Pianos and Crown 
Combinolas 


These instruments are 
built for the finest shades of 
emotional expression. In 
this and in the way Crown 
instruments retain their full, 
rich tone without change, 
year after year, they stand 
alone. No matter what you 
would pay you can get 
nothing better. 

Crown Combinolas do not ad- 
mit comparison with other player 
pianos; they set the mark of per- 
fection and give the widest possible 
range to the performer’s expression. 

It seems hardly necessary after 
all we have told you of our love 
and pride in our instruments to say 
we guarantee them, We do, with 
the most liberal and confident spirit. 

Ask your dealer or send to us 
for a copy of our catalogue P and 
the little book ‘«*How to buy a 
piano.” They are free and you'll 
find them interesting and instructive. 

Wherever you live, whatever you 
are prepared to pay for a piano, if 
you want to pay cash, or prefer to buy 
on easy payments, it will pay you to 
correspond with us before you buy, 
Credit given for your old piano, 


Geo. P. Bent Company 


Manufacturers of 


Crown Pianos and 


Crown Combinolas 
211 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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The New, Compact, $ 
Portable, Standard, 15 


Visible-Writing Typewriter 


Simple, strong, serviceable, compact, 


Standard two-hand keyboard, prints, 
84 characters, same size and style as 
big machines, takes same-width paper, 
writes 80 words a minute. 


Does Work Equal to Best $100 Machines 


You never had a chance like this before. The 
Junior Typewriter is the first practical, portable, 
standard keyboard, serviceable typewriter ever 
sold at a price within the reach of all. 

For only $15 you can get this Junior Typewriter, 
which does everything you would want the most 
expensive machines to do, as easily, quickly and 
neatly as you desire. So compact that it may be 
carried about in pocket or suitcase or slipped into 
desk drawer— yet big enough for every use. 

Standard Keyboard 
with 28 keys operated with both hands, printing 84 
characters—saime as $100 machines. 

Same Size and Style ef Type 
and any language you want. Writes singleor double 
space. Takes ail sizes of paper up to 9 inches wide. 
Speed 80 Words a Minute 
which is much faster than the average person oper- 
ates any typewriter. Writing always in sight. 
Built Entirely of Hardened Steel 

Durable, made to stand severe usage. Every part 
thoroughly tested before leaving factory. Guar- 
anteed for one year. Could not be better made 
at any price. 


Let Us Send You 
One On Approval 


Send your order for a Junior to-day, with money order or 
draft for $15, and it will be shipped you express prepaid. 
Money back if you do not find it everything we claim for 
it. If you’d like to know more about the Junior before 
ordering WRITE TO-DAY FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET, 


JUNIOR TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
331 Broadway, Dept. 31 New York City 


ACTIVE REPRESENTATIVES WANTED in 
every locality to sell the “Junior.” Hustlers 
earn bigmoney. Write to-day for particulars, 


SOUPS, STEWS AND 
HASHES 


are rendered much more 
tasty and appetizing by the 
use of 


LEA& PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It is a rare relish for Fish, 
Meats, Game, Salads, 
Cheese, etc. 

Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N.Y. 


The New Model Rundel Automatic Stropper | 


Strops all safety razor blades, both single and 
| doubleedge. Insures economy and satisfaction 
to all safety razor users. Absolutely automatic 
and cannot cut strop. Order through your 
dealer; or we will send complete outfit includ- 
ing strop prepaid for $3.00. Money back after 

1S days trial if not satisfactory. | 


Descriptive 
literature 
free. 


Discounts 
to trade. 


Rundel 
Sales 
Company 
800 Central Bldg. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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How They Do 
Business in Turkey 


(Continued from Page 7) 


effects of which it took me a week to re- 
cover, and the memory of which has made 
me chary of accepting invitations to 
Turkish dinners ever since. 

Last year an American concern decided 
to extend its operations into the Near 
East. Being at a loss for a suitable man to 
handle the Oriental trade they chose for 
the position (Goodness knows why!) a 
young man who, up to that time, had held 
the position of shipping clerk in the com- 
pany’s New York office. He had never 
been farther away from home than Jersey 
City. It was this youth, very lonely and 
very homesick, that the Messageries 
steamer dropped on a Turkish quay one 
morning. He had started out equipped 
with a limited letter of credit, an unlimited 
trust in Providence, and a thousand posters 
made originally for a bankrupt light-opera 
company, portraying a young woman in 
very abbreviated skirts crossing a muddy 
street. I verily believe he was the most 
wholly unsophisticated person that ever 
landed on that forsaken coast. 

His first question was as to the where- 
abouts of the local Y. M. C. A.—an insti- 
tution which the city in question did not 
boast. Then he asked for the Consulate. 
He had never sent a cablegram, he told 
me, had never drawn a draft and had never 
made out a bill of lading in his life. I did 
all three for him. Then I found him a 
dragoman of reasonable honesty, bought 
him a pith helmet anda revolver—although 
he insisted that he believed in moral sua- 
sion—had an Arabic inscription explaining 
the merits of his goods printed across the 
bottom of his operatic posters—and turned 
him loose. From time to time during the 
next six months returning travelers told 
me of the Broadway posters they had en- 
countered pasted to the mud walls of Arab 
villages far in the interior. Then one day 
my friend came back. I had to look twice 
before I recognized him. He looked as 
hard and wiryasan Indian. His legs were 
encased in breeches and puttees, his helmet 
was tilted rakishly on the back of his head, 
he had grown a very creditable mustache, 
and a cigarette drooped from his lips as 
he talked. ‘‘Had enough of it?” I in- 
quired. ‘‘I should say not,” he answered. 
“T’ve only just begun. Came in to bank 
my money. Sold all my stuff and have 
cabled for five thousand cases more. Arabs 
can’t get enough of it. It was the posters 
that did the trick.”” And, will you believe 
it, that boy had literally plastered all 
Western Asia with his outrageous pictures. 
Even the walls of the mosques were not 
immune. He had created a demand among 
the simple children of the desert for his 
pills which has not abated yet. He was 
the kind that made good. I wish for the 
sake of American commerce and American 
prestige that there were more like him out 
there in the East. I still smile when I think 
of him, with his big, loose-knit figure and 
his innocent, baby face trying to convince 
a grave-faced mollah that his pills spelled 
the sure road to Paradise. 


Packing for the Camel 


The European manufacturer not only rec- 
ognizes and conforms to sectional and 
tribal predilections, but, in order that he 
may keep in constant touch with the fluc- 
tuations in native taste and fashion, he 
sends out representatives who, in addition 
to being experienced and energetic sales- 
men, are intimately acquainted with the 
languages, manners and customs of the 
East. These agents are fully supplied with 
samples and are authorized to extend such 
terms of credit as the merchants can meet. 

A serious drawback to the introduction 
of American goods into Turkey is the fact 
that Turkish merchants buy nearly all 
goods on credit. European manufacturers, 
especially the Germans, grant long terms 
of credit, doing business on the principle 
of ‘nothing ventured, nothing gained.” 
By means of local representatives and 
agents they have a better knowledge of 
the reliability and solvency of local dealers 
than would be possible for the American 
merchant who conducts his business 
wholly by mail. Ifan association of Ameri- 
can manufacturers would establish agen- 
cies in the chief distributing centers of the 
Levant, a large amount would be saved 
in commissions, the question of terms of 
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The more this label 
helps us to sell 
Sincerity Clothes, the 
more careful we are to have 


tucerity 


lothes 


help the dabeZ, We aren’t 
short-sighted enough to 
think that we can keep 
ahead on our veputa- 
toon. It only means 
something when our 
clothes mean as much. 


This is one of many 
young men’s models. 
There are more of them 
in the Spring S¢ye Book. 
It’s worth a Zo¢ and 
costs a stamp, 


| Kuh, Vathan 
INDISPENSABLE Building ? 
ue og Since shea oe 


cold, dampness and draughts is told in our free booklet, 
“Comfortable Homes,” for home builders. Send for it. 


Neponset Black Waterproof 
Building Paper 


Specified by architects 
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Every Intelligent Man 
Every Lawyer Every Intelligent Woman 
Every Clergyman Every Educated Person 


12,000 Words 


Often Mispronounced 
A Complete Handbook of Difficulties in English 


Pronunciation 


By W. H. P. Phyfe 


A compact little volume about 3% x 6% inches, 
and 780 pages 

The size is such that it can lie conveniently ona cor- 
ner of the desk or library table, available for zmmedz- 
ate and easy reference. (Quite different from the 
huge dictionary that must be dragged out of a book- 
case.) It is based upon all the great authorities, Eng- 
lish and American— Webster, Worcester, Century, 
Standard, Stormonth, Imperial, Haldiman. (When 
there are two accepted pronunciations, the authority 
is given for each.) 

A peculiar feature is the inclusion of a large num- 
ber of proper names, personal, historical, and geo- 


graphical. : 
Postpaid. Cloth, $1.25 net 
Full flexible leather in a box, $2.00 net 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 2 W- 23d Street 


New York 


Stamp Album with 538 Genuine Stamps, incl. Rho- 
desia, Congo (tiger), China (dragon), Tasma- 
nia (landscape), Jamaica (waterfalls), etc., only 10c. 
ee iy 100 diff. Japan, India, N. Zld., etc., 5e. Agts. wtd. 
NY y 50%. Big bargain list, coupons, etc., all Free! We 
SKY 
AMS BuyStamps. C.E.Hussman Stamp Co. ,St.Louis,Mo. 


_— nS eee 
O>Protect Your Idea! 

T N THAT Book ‘‘Fortunes in Patents — 
What and How to Invent’’ 


Free. 84-page Guide Book. Free report as to Patentability. 
E.E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 1156 F, Washington, D. C. 


Saves its cost in coal the first winter. 
the country over for twenty-five years. 


If contemplating any kind of building, bungalow, garage, 
poultry house, barn, factory, write us what you intend to build 
and we will send the booklet that tells the story you want, 


Paroid Roofing 


The roofing of quality that has stood the test of years. 
Nothing is as important as a good roofing. Before buying 
write us for free book, ‘‘ Paroid Proofs,’’ and sample, 


F. W. BIRD & SON, Mfrs., 232 Mill St., E. Walpole, Mass. 


0 for the Best Horse 
Machine on Earth = § 


rhorses —they’ll look better, feel better, work 
better and sell better — It’s easy to do with 


A) The Stewart Clipper 


4 and you save $1 to $2 on every horse you clip. 

This machine is the surest and truest clipper 
made —anyone can run it. Lasts a lifetime —is 
dust and dirt proof and fully guaranteed for five 
years. If your dealer cannot supply it send us $2 
and the machine will be sent C. O. D. for balance. 

Write today for free catalogue. It willsave 

money and make money for you. : 

CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
148 Ohio Street, Chicago, Il. 


® Clipyou 


Get your charms and all 


emblems at factory prices. 


Are You a Mason? svn sticoy one. 


jewelry, from a button to a solid gold K. T. or 32 Degree charm. 
Write for illustrated catalog. RALPH 8. COLE, Attleboro, Mass. 


RA3L Dowel Of .)). Yea pe a 
Moth-Proof Cedar Linings for Closets, | 
Wardrobes, Bureau Drawers, Etc., to order, shipped_prepaid, knocked-down, easy | 
to fitin. Get particulars and sample. : G2, Dept. T, High Point, N. C- 


HERE is no sport like motor- 
cycling —and the only way to 
et the full enjoyment out of it 1s to 
ride the ‘‘R-S.”’ 
When you are mounted on this strong, 
| powerful, speedy, dependable machine you 
| experience a feeling of security and ex- 
| hilaration that you can’t get on any other 
Motorcycle. 
The ‘‘R-S” is the first and only machine in 
this country to successfully adopt the me- 
-chanically-operated intake-valve motor —a 
feature that has made the ‘‘R-S’”’ famous. 
| Other exclusive features and refinements 

of the ‘‘R-S”’ are: New ‘‘R-S”’ carbureter — 
| insuring perfect mixing; new pneumatic 
| springfork—making easy-riding; The**R-S”’ 
compensating sprocket; improved “R-S’: 
| muffler; 26 inch wheels with large tires ; low 
| center of gravity giving stability; and low 
| saddle position enabling rider to touch the 
| ground with both feet. 

All operations under absolute control from handle-bar 
grips. Speed, from 5 to 50 miles an hour. 

The ‘‘R-S’’ carries you 20 miles at a cost of 2 cents; 
and when you get home you can Store it in a 2x8 foot 


| space in your hall. 
_ Write us for 1909 catalog and full particulars. 


“No limit to its speed but the law"* 


it Reading Standard Company 


Largest exclusive Motorcycle and Bicycle maniufac- 
turers in the Untted States, 


River Street, Reading, Pa. 


F you want to sit ap in 
bed for any reason: 
Convalescence; 
To breathe. 
Asthma and hay fever sufferers note: 


Here’s a simple contrivance that 
raises the head and shoulders with 
the mattress at any angle. 


To read; 
To eat; 


A child can operate it; goes on any bed ; 
out of sight; strong, durable, inexpensive. 
Send for a booklet, and full explanation. 


Levinger Mfg. Co. 


Room 542, 270 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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THE SAXONIA 
lights same as any lamp and 
produces gas off the top of the 
= wick, a fine white light. 

Burns 1-3 oil of ordinary lamp; gives 
three times light. 1-5 cost of gas, 1-10 
cost of electricity. ‘Pays for itself. 
Imported chimneyand mantle of extra 
strength with burner complete for $3, 
express paid. Money refunded if 
f not as represented. Booklet free. 

Agents Wanted. 
U.S. A.Lighting Co. 
259 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 
Refer to Banks of the city, 
Bradstreet, or Dun 


ON Freight Forwarding Co. 


Reduced rates on household goods to all 
Western points. 443 Marquette Bldg., Chicago; 1501 
Bidg., St. Louis; 851 Tremont Bldg., Boston; 206 
Bldg., San Francisco; 200 Central Bldg., Los Angeles. 
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payment would be solved, and a vast and 
profitable market would be opened to our 
products in Asia Minor, Syria, Mesopota- 
mia, Egypt and the Soudan. 

If it is intended to secure a fair share of 
the business of these regions some conces- 
sions must be made on the part of Ameri- 
can firms to get it. Superiority of goods 
will not alone influence the markets of Asia 
in our direction. Our exporters must con- 
form to the requirements of the trade. 
Shipments for Turkey should be packed 
with regard to space rather than weight, 
so as to prevent excessive transportation 
charges; packing must be faultless to 
avoid damage in transit. It must be borne 
in mind that much of the interior transpor- 
tation in Turkey is by camel and donkey, 
and goods should be boxed accordingly. 
Merchandise must at all times be as good 
as represented, and, considering the in- 
creased inconvenience caused by the longer 
distance of shipment and the unavoidable 
delay in receiving consignments from the 
United States, it is necessary to compete 
with Europe on the one other ground left 
to us, that of satisfactory terms of pay- 
ment, and, in cases where the purchasers 
are trustworthy, to extend such credit as 
would be offered to substantial merchants 
and commission houses in any other land. 


The Oriental Outlook 


Generally speaking, the disposition of 
the American exporter to wait for the 
Oriental customer to come, and, if he does 
come, either in person or through the 
mails, uncompromisingly to dictate terms, 
does not promise satisfactory results. 
Oriental usages and tastes are entitled to 
consideration, and some catering to them 
is necessary if any business of importance is 
to be transacted and successfully contin- 
ued. If we want the business of these 
people it must be assiduously sought and 
cultivated. It is our proud boast that we 
are the most progressive nation in the 
world, but in the matter of foreign trade 
our merchants and manufacturers. stub- 
bornly adhere to antiquated and inade- 
quate methods which are rapidly alienating 
our Oriental customers and consequently 
giving supreme satisfaction to our European 
competitors. 

Opportunity with a capital O is beckon- 
ing from Turkey. Think of it! A vast 
empire, stretching from Albania straight 
away to the Indian Ocean; from the 
Mediterranean to the hills of Persia; eight 
hundred thousand square miles of fertile 
but undeveloped territory inhabited by 
forty millions of people who are demanding 
with ever-increasing insistence the neces- 
sities and the luxuries of modern civiliza- 
tion. Think of Constantinople—larger 
than Boston, St. Louis and San Francisco 
put together— which has no electric lights, 
no electric street cars, no ambulance serv- 
ice, no automobiles, no telephones, and 
no pavements worthy of the name. 

But with the establishment of the Con- 
stitutional Government there has come a 
new order of things. Turkey, the last of 
all the nations to respond to the summons 
of civilization, has at last opened her 
jealously-guarded doors. The ban on elec- 
trical and mechanical appliances has been 
removed. Concessions of enormous value 
are being granted in every portion of the 
Empire. Engineers and architects, me- 
chanics and miners, prospectors and engi- 
neers, contractors and concession hunters, 
are flocking in ever-increasing numbers to 
a land which holds more of promise than 
did ever Rhodesia or China or the Yukon. 

In Armenia and Crete and Macedonia 
the rattle of the machine-gun has been 
drowned by the rattle of the harvester; in 
Damascus the roar of electric tram cars 
echoes in the winding ways of that “street 
which is called Straight’; in the Great 
Mosque an electric arc-lamp glares and 
splutters over the marble shrine which is 
said to contain the head of John the Bap- 
tist; power-boats plow the waves of Galilee 
on which the Savior trod; railways are 
reaching out across the fertile plains of 
Mesopotamia to Bagdad and the Persian 
Gulf, down the lonely desert to the Holy 
Cities, inland from Scutari, from Smyrna, 
from Jaffa, Haifa and Beirut. The waste 
places of the wilderness resound to the 
shouts of workmen and the clank and clang 
of tools; the warring Bedouin has retreated 
before the onward march of the prospector 
and engineer; from the mountains of 
Albania to the sands of Hedjaz indolence 
has given way to industry, hopeless pov- 
erty to undreamed-of prosperity. 
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The Santo Vacuum Cleaner—Easy to Use 
No Vibration—Practically no Noise 


for this purpose. 


How Contagion is Spread 


One of the commonest sources of contagion is 
street dust. You carry the germs home on your 
shoes and clothing. They find a breeding place 
in carpets and rugs where they grow and multiply. 

Every time you sweep you fill the air with poi- 
soned dust. People breathe it and become infected. 
The heavy dirt is driven down into the carpets by 
broom and sweeper, so children at play are doubly 
endangered. 

People sicken and die, even in homes seemingly 
immaculate. Baby has diphtheria; another mem- 
ber is stricken with scarlet fever, or small pox; 
still another may fall a victim to the drea 
tuberculosis. 

You wonder why it happened and regard this 
misfortune as an unsolvable mystery. In the 
majority of cases the direct cause was DUST. 


We are supported in the above statements by 
the most advanced physicians, including Dr. T. M. 
Pruden, of New York. Dr. Pruden’s book—*Dus¢ 
and its Dangers” is well worth reading. 

Use a Santo Vacuum Cleaner and these dangers 
will beeliminated. It is the simplest, fastest work- 
ing, most efficient and economical cleaning device 
for home use that the world has ever seen. 
that we ask is an opportunity to prove it. 


The Santo Means Easy Cleaning 


Besides making your home dustless and sanitary, 
the Santo Cleaner saves you several hours of work, 
worry and time every day. It makes house clean- 
ing the lightest of all your duties. 

It takes the place of broom, carpet sweeper, 
brush, dust-cloth and all other methods of clean- 
ing. It removes every particle of dust and dirt 
from carpets, rugs, furniture and draperies, walls, 
floors, ceilings—everything, from cellar to garret. 

Disease germs 
and all other ob- 
jectionable matter 
is instantly sucked 
into the heavycan- 


vas bag, where itis 
safely held until 
emptied and de- 
stroyed. 

Clean as care- rer 
fully as you can in Machinery All Enclosed 
the old way and 
then go all over your home again with our cleaner. 
The large quantity of extra dirt it removes will 
surprise you very much. 

No dust left to settle on anything ; no more 
floors to wipe; no more carpets and rugs to be 
beaten; and no more topsy turvy house cleaning, 
because the Santo prevents the accumulation of 
dust and dirt uzder the carpets and rugs. 


You can use the Santo twice a week and your 
home will be cleaner and sweeter than if you swept 
every day. It is so much easier and quicker than 
the old way you will not mind cleaning at all. 


The advantages of using our cleaner are so many 
and great, and the price so reasonable, no home 
need be without it. 


Know Who Makes It 


We make the largest and most complete line of 
cleaning devices ever put out by one concern. Our 
two large manufacturing plants in Philadelphia 
and Chicago enables us to make and assemble 
every cleaner under our own roof. 


Our cleaners are made under the personal super- 
vision of Mr. Julius Keller, who is the pioneer in- 
ventor and manufacturer of compressed air and 
vacuum machinery, and the foremost authority of 
this great industry. 


ers—five sizes 


“ People need to be reminded more 
than to be taught.” 


You cannot have your home as clean as you want it, nor dustless 
and sanitary as it should be, until you adopt mechanical means designed 


Ordinary cleaning methods are futile. You may use broom, sweeper 
and dust cloth as often as you like and there still remains quantities of 
man’s worst enemy —DUST AND DIRT. 


It can be removed only by air suction. The most effective means to 


this end is a Santo Vacuum Cleaner. 
dwelling place—clean, sanitary and dus¢/ess. 


Keller Manufacturing Company, rusditria. ra 
WE ALSO MANUFACTURE— 


Commercial Vacuum Cleaners forall purposes. Santo Dish Wash- 
i for Hotels and other institutions. Santo Clothes 
Washers—electric, hand and nursery sizes,and other exclusive 
household specialties. Write for booklets—A postal will do. 
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dust out of your 


No member of the 
family is wholly 
safe from disease 
until every particle 
of dust and dirt is - 
removed. 


It makes your home a safe 


For years our commercial vacuum cleaners have 
been recognized as the best in existence. Our Santo 
Family Size Vacuum Cleaner holds a similar 
position. 

he ma- 
chinery isall 
enclosed. 
No exposed 
parts to tear 
your cloth- 
ingorcripple 
inquisitive 
children. No 
mechanical 
skill is re- 
quired to 
operate it. 

The Santo 
is distinctly 
acleaner for 
womentouse. 

The suction is created by a wonderful new rotary 
vacuum pump, which was invented and perfected 
in our own factory. It cannot be duplicated else- 
where, because we have applied for patents. it 
never requires oiling. 

Our cleaner is operated by a high grade electric 
motor of one-eighth horse power, which draws 
from the standard lamp socket on/y the amount of 
current permitted by the insurance compantes. 

The dust separator is very simple. No screens 
or water-tanks to clean —just a heavy canvas bag 
which is easily accessible. It can be emptied with- 
out the slightest inconvenience. 

The suction of our cleaner is continuous and 
powerful enough to clean thoroughly without 
harming even the most delicate fabric. This is 
what makes it the desfcleaner. “Jerky ” suction 
cleans only in spots. 

The Santo runs without vibration and no more 
noise than an easy running sewing machine. 

And it is made so the exhaust air can be used for 
airing your closets, bedding, etc. A blowing hose 
is furnished for this purpose. 

The Santo is beautifully finished—top and base 
are of aluminum. The case is covered with rich 
maroon pantasote leather. It is mounted on ball- 
bearing casters. It is easy to carry up and down 
stairs without assistance, as the weight is only 
39 pounds. 

It is operated from any standard electric light 
socket at a cost of /ess than two cents per hour, or 
only ten cents a week for the average family. 

The Santo is a perfect cleaner. We have done 
all the experimenting at our own expense. You 
won’t have to buy “new models” or pay extra for 
needed equipment. It is complete. 

If you pay more than our price you are paying 
for experimental work. If you buy acleaner that’s 
cheaper than the Santo you will be greatly dis- 
appointed. 

If you buy a Sa#fo you will be as well pleased 
with it as we are. 

We guarantee the Santo to be free from de- 
fective material and workmanship, which is the 
standard guarantee on all high grade articles. We 
further guarantee it to do all we claim. 


We want you to test our cleaner with any other 
and keep the best one. It will be the Santo. Try 
it in your own home and see for yourself what it 
will do. For price and free trial offer— 


Write For This Book— 


“The Dustless Home"’ covers the subject of 
Vacuum cleaning more completely than any other 
book ever written. Beautiful photographic plates 
show the many ways our cleaner is used. This 
subject is of vital importance to every house- 
hold. It is fascinating — interesting —and 
we tell you everything you would want to 
know if you came to us in person. Fill 
out and mail the coupon to-day and we 
will send you this valuable book free. 


Nothing More to Buy 
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Raincoats For Women 


Are in every style that fashion, 


comfort and service can require. 
Rubberized Silks and : i 

Satins, made durable . 
and serviceable by/ 
special Kenyon proc- \\ 
esses, are the most 
beautiful garments a 
woman can hope to 
find. Rough fabrics 
rubberized give wide 
choice to every taste. 


Rainproof Cloth Coats 
areinmanystyles and 
fabrics, including 


The Kenyon 


Gabardines 


made of a new light 
English cloth, itself 
rainproof in tex- 
ture, then ‘‘process 
proofed’’—the most 
watertight garment 
ever made without 
rubber, cool to wear 
and exceptionally 
durable. 


These new coats lead the 
best fashion — the prefer- 
ence of good taste for quiet 38 
design and fine materials. " 

For Sale at Good Stores. Ask your dealer. Tell 
us what type of garment you prefer and about how 
much you wish to pay. We will send Style Book 
with samples and will see that you are supplied. 

Every genuine Kenyon Raincoat bears our label 
for your protection. 


C. KENYON COMPANY 
Wholesale Salesrooms: 
New York, 23 Union Square _ Chicago, 200 Jackson Blvd. 
Address request for samples to the factories, 602 Pacific St., Brooklyn 


1 Is That 
i Your Collar?” 


Killing the Collar 


A collar gets most worn when not worn,— | 
chewed up and rubbed to death at the laundry. 
Here’s the difference: 


LITHOLIN Waterproofed Linen 
COLLARS and CUFFS 
need no laundering as they can be wiped white as new 
with a damp cloth. See what that saves in wear and 
tear, Will not wilt or fray. The same collar you have 
always worn, only waterproofed. All styles and sizes, 
Collars 25c. Cuffs 50c. 
j, Always sold from a RED box. Avoid substitution, 
} Lf not sold at your dealer's, send, giving styles, size, 
how many, with remittance, and we will mail, postpaid, 


THE FIBERLOID COMPANY, Dept. 4, 7 Waverly Pl., New York 


me VATE RPROOFED LINES 


COLLARS & CUrrs 


25 
and 50 
cents at 


dealers or 
direct if next the 


heisout. (ig wearer 


Nature has made the masculine 
leg flat on its inner front surface. 
From this point all stocking sup- 
port should come. 

PARIS is the only garter shaped 
and fitted in harmony with na- 
ture’s plan. Guaranteed to satisfy. 


A. STEIN & CO., 159 Center Ave., Chicago 


PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 8 books forinventors mailed onreceipt of 6cts, stamps. 


R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. Estab. 1869 
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THE WHITE MICE 


(Continued from Page 13) 


They looked like Kriss Kringles in white 
duck. In continental fashion they raised 
their Panama hats and bowed profusely. 
They congratulated the young men on so 
soon having found their way to the Café 
Ducrot, and that Mr. de Peyster, whose 
name appealed to them, had pronounced 
the cooking excellent, afforded them per- 
sonal satisfaction. 

Von Amberg told the young men he had 
just left cards for the club at their hotel, 
and hoped they would make use of them. 
His launch, carriage and he, himself, were 
at their disposition. 

When Roddy invited the two merchants 
to join them Von Amberg thanked him 
politely and explained that his table was 
already laid for breakfast. With another 
exchange of bows the two gentlemen con- 
tinued up the twisting path and disap- 
peared among the bushes. 

“That's what I mean!” exclaimed 
Roddy approvingly. ‘‘ Now they are our 

eople. They have better manners, per- 

aps, than we have, but they’re sensible, 
straight-from-the-shoulder men of busi- 
ness. They aren’t spying on anybody, 
or sending black-hand letters, or burying 
old men alive in prisons. If they saw a 
revolution coming they wouldn’t know 
what ie 

He was interrupted by the sudden reap- 
ge of the men of whom he spoke. 

hey were moving rapidly in the direction 
of the gate, and the countenance of each 
wore an expression of surprise and alarm. 
While his companion passed them quickly, 
Mr. Von Amberg reluctantly hesitated, 
and, in evident perplexity and with some 
suspicion, looked from one to the other. 
The waiter had placed the coffee and 
bottles of cognac and of curagao upon the 
table; and Roddy hospitably moved a 
chair forward. 

““Won’t you change your mind,” he said, 
‘and try some of the stuff that made this 
island famous?” 

“I—I should be very pleased—some 
other time,”” Von Amberg stammered, “ but 
now I must return to town. I find today it 
is not possible to breakfast here. There isa 
large party ” he paused, and his voice 
rose interrogatively. 

“Yes,” Roddy replied with indifference. 
“We found them here. They took all the 
waiters away from us.” 

“You—youare not acquainted with those 
gentlemen ?”’ interrogated Von Amberg. 

In the fashion of his country, Roddy 
answered by another question. 

“Who are they?”’ he asked. ‘‘ Who is 
the one whose health they are all the time 
drinking?” 

For an instant Von Amberg continued 
to show complete bewilderment. Then he 
smiled broadly. For him, apparently, the 
situation now possessed an aspect as 
amusing as it had been disturbing. He 
made a sly face and winked jovially. 

“Oh! You Americans!” he exclaimed. 
“You make good politicians. Do not 
fear,’’ he added hurriedly. ‘I have seen 
nothing, and I say nothing. I do not mix 
myself in politics.’ He started toward 
the gate, then halted, and, with one eye 
closed, whispered hoarsely, ‘‘It is all right. 
I will say nothing!” Nodding mysteri- 
ously he hurried down the path. 

Peter leaned back in his chair and 
chuckled delightedly. 

“There go your sensible business men,”’ 


he jeered, “‘running away! Now what: 


have you to say?”’ 

“You can subpoena me,” Roddy sighed. 
“Why should they be afraid of a birthday- 
party? Why!” he exclaimed, ‘they were 
even afraid of me! He didn’t believe that 
we don’t know those Venezuelans. He 
said,” Roddy recapitulated, “he didn’t 
mix in politics. That means, of course, 
that those fellows are politicians, and 
probably this is their fashion of holding a 
primary. It must be the local method of 
floating a revolution. But why should 
Von Amberg think we’re in the plot, too? 
Because my name’s Forrester?” 

Peter nodded. ‘That must be it,’ he 
said. ‘Your father is in deep with these 
Venezuelans, and everybody knows that, 
and makes the mistake of thinking you 
are also. I wish,” he exclaimed patiently, 
“‘your father was more confiding. It is all 
very well for him—plotting plots from 
the top of the Forrester Building—but it 
makes it difficult for any one down here 
inside the firing-line. If your father isn’t 


SHIRTS 


or the other, you can find your fit i 
a Cluett Shirt. $1.50 and up. ($2 snd 


Sold only underthe CLUETT label. An interesting booklet, “‘ Today’s Shirt,” sent f 
CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Makers of Arrow Collars, 459 River Street, Troy, N 


Who Wants 
This Poster? — 


A pretty Dutch scene—with windmill 
—boats—Dutch children—goose and 
all—in seven colors, size 36 inches. Very@ 
attractive for living room or nursery. I~ 
will send it without cost to any who send | 
for a regular package of my delicious 
new chocolates — 


Fi E | 


One taste of my Bitter Sweets and you’ll be glad Iurged 
you to send for a poster. I make these Bitter Sweets — 
from my own original recipe. The Chocolate is deep 
and rich with just the proper tang. The centers are 
creamy but firm, Just sweet enough to take the edg 
off the bitter coating. The bitter and sweet melt and 
blend together perfectly. You never have tasted such 
a satisfying confection—such consistent flavor and so 
supremely delicious, 


My Bitter Sweets come in handsome ribbon ti d 
ee packages at 4oc, 50c, 60c, 8oc and $1.00 sizes. 


If you send ten cents to cover cost of packin 
and postage, I will send you by return mai 
a sample box of my Dutch Bitter Sweets. 
The poster, however, will only be sent with 
a package at 40c or more—and the name 0! 
your dealer. 

Just address me 


Johnston, Dept. Ss, Milwaukee 


Wisconsin | 


Hosiery for Man, Woman 
ind Child that is guaranteed 
wot to need darning, is the kind 
wives and mothers are buying 
jowadays. 

But, if you want good-looking; 
yood-feeling and good-filting as 
yell as good wearing hosiery, 
vou should buy 


= 


Trade Mark Registered = Pf Su7-~~ Hr 


Guaranteed Hosiery 


Read Our Four Guarantees Carefully 


(1) New pair for any pair that wears through in heel or 
| thin — months. (Equivalent to six pairs guaranteed 
ths. 

‘oney back if you don’t find Buster Brown’s better quality 
jal and finer weave than any other 25c stockings. 

Money back if you don't find Buster Brown’s softer, silkier 
er looking than any other 25c stockings. 


a 
(4) Money back if the dye hurts the feet or rots the fabric. 


| These four guarantees protect you against every 
ossible cause of dissatisfaction, so why not try a box 
t once and grove their superiority. 

Buster Brown’s Guaranteed Stockings are made jin Black and 
anfor Women and Children; Black, Tan, Navy Blue and Gray 
or Men—in allsizes. They are sold 


FOUR PAIRS FOR $1.00 

y high-grade department stores and dealers. Ask your dealer to 
iow them to you. If he hasn't them don’t accept inferior 
ibstitutes, but send us a dollar bill aud the dealer's name, 
ating whether for Boys, Girls, Men or Women and giving 
ze (or size of shoe) and color desired, and we will send 
fou @ box of four pairs by return mail, post-paid. Address 


ou 
BUSTER BROWN’S HOSIERY MILLS 
(20-330 Sherman Ave. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


f 
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‘Elkhart Buggi 
if ae the best made, best grade and easi- 
est riding buggies on earth for the money. 


For Thirty-Six Years 


we have been selling direct and are 


The Largest Manufacturers 
in the World 


selling to the consumer exclusively. We ship 
for examination and approval, guaranteeing 
|| safe delivery, and also to save you money. 
| If os are not satisfied as to style, quality 
and price, you are nothing out. 


_ May We Send You Our Large Catalogue ? 


apartments, and business locations. Of particular interest 
_, to every property owner. Absolutely invaluable to every 
real estate man, beginner or pioneer. Five parts, nineteen 
y chapters —of specific ideas, plans and methods. Com- 
plete tested advertisements, circulars, 
booklets and letters that have made 
millions of dollars in profit are repro- 
duced. You can liftany one campaign 
in whole or in part. 


With one plan, a real es- 
tate concern in Seattle disposed of a 
whole sub-division of suburban lots in 
less than two months. Another helped 
a New York firm to open a mail order 
department that brought them hundreds 
of dollars a day. Slater & Slater, of 
Spokane, Washington, ‘‘lifted’’ ideas 
from pages 26 and 29 that netted them 
several thousand dollars. And what 
these plans have done for offers they 
should just so surely do foryou. The book 


is minutely illustrated — well printed on 
Paper, contains 128 pages, size 5x75 inches, substan- 
und in vellum with cover in four colors. 


it The way to get a copy of this book absolutely free 
5) is through SYSTEM, which stands pre-eminent the 
Magazine of business. 260 to 356 pages in every 
SYSTEM and you cannot afford to miss a single page. 
ly send $2 in any convenient form. The book will go for- 
mmediately, all transportation charges fully prepaid; and 
ime will be placed on SYSTEM'S subscription list for a full 
lve complete issues. Dept. 27. 


YSTEM, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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more careful,’ he protested warmly, 
“Alvarez will stand us blindfolded against 
a wall, and we’ll play blindman’s-buff with 
a firing-squad.” 

Peter’s forebodings afforded Roddy 
much amusement. He laughed at his 
friend, and mocked him, urging him to 
keep a better hold upon his sense of humor. 

“You have been down here too long 
yourself,” he said. ‘‘You’ll be having 
tropic choler next. I tell you, you must 
think of them as children: they’re a pack 
of cards.” 

“Maybe they are,’ sighed Peter; ‘but 
as long as we don’t know the game z 

From where Peter sat, with his back 
in their direction, he could not see the 
Venezuelans; but Roddy, who was facing 
them, now observed that they had finished 
their breakfast. Talking, gesticulating, 
laughing, they were crowding down the 
path. He touched Peter, and Peter turned 
in his chair to look at them. 

At the same moment a man stepped 
from the bushes, and halting at one side of 
Roddy, stood with his eyes fixed upon the 
men of the birthday-party, waiting for 
them to approach. He wore the silk cap 
of a chauffeur, a pair of automobile goggles, 
and a long automobile coat. The attitude 
of the chauffeur suggested that he had 
come forward to learn if his employer was 
among those now making their departure; 
and Roddy wondered that he had heard 
no automobile arrive, and that he had 
seen none in Willemstad. Except for that 
thought, so interested was Roddy in the 
men who had shown so keen an interest in 
him, that to the waiting figure he gave no 
further consideration. 

The Venezuelans had found they were 
too many to walk abreast. Some had 
scattered down other paths. Others had 
spread out over the grass. But the chief 
guest still kept to the gravel walk which 
led to the gate. And now Roddy saw him 
plainly. 

Owing to a charming quality of youth, 
it was impossible to guess the man’s age. 
He might be under thirty. He might be 
forty. He was tall, graceful, and yet 
soldierly-looking, with crisp, black hair 
clinging close to a small, aristocratic head. 
Like many Venezuelans, he had the brown 
skin. ruddy cheeks and pointed mus- 
tache of a Neapolitan. His eyes were 
radiant, liquid, brilliant. He was walking 
between two of his friends, with a hand 
resting affectionately on the shoulder of 
each; and though both of the men were 
older than himself, his notice obviously 
flattered them. They were laughing, and, 
at what he said, nodding delighted ap- 
proval, and he was talking eagerly and 
smiling. Roddy thought he had seldom 
seen a smile so winning, one that carried 
with it so strong a personal appeal. 

As Roddy, mildly curious, watched him, 
the young man turned his head gayly 
from the friend on his one side to address 
the one on the other. It was but a move- 
ment of am instant, but in the short circuit 
of the glance Roddy saw the eyes of the 
young man halt. As though suddenly 
hypnotized, his lips slowly closed, his 
white teeth disappeared, the charming 
smile grew rigid. He was regarding some- 
thing to the left of Roddy, and above him. 

Roddy turned and saw the waiting 
figure of the chauffeur. He had stepped 
clear of the bushes, and, behind the mask- 
like goggles, his eyes were fixed upon the 
young Venezuelan. He took a short step 
forward, and his right hand reached up 
under his left cuff. 

Roddy had seen Englishmen in search- 
ing for a handkerchief make a similar 
movement, but now the gesture was swift 
and sinister. In the attitude of the 
masked figure itself there was something 
prehensible, menacing. The hand of the 
man came free, and Roddy saw that it held 
a weapon. 

As the quickest way to get his legs from 
under the table, Roddy shoved the table 
and everything on it into the lap of Peter. 
With one spring Roddy was beside the 
man, andas he struck him on the chin, with 
his other hand he beat at the weapon. 
There were two reports and a sharp, high 


cry. 

idee the blow the masked man stag- 
gered drunkenly, his revolver swaying in 
front of Roddy’s eyes. Roddy clutched at 
it and there was a struggle—another re- 
port—and then the man broke from him, 
and with the swift, gliding movement of a 
snake slipped through the bushes. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Others pending. 
Send for our 
ree booklet, ‘‘The 
Sole of Steel’’—or better still 
order Steel Shoes on blank below. 


STEEL SHOES 


Every wearer of Work Shoes and every Employer of Labor—on farms ;—in 
quarries, mines and smelters ;—in railroad construction or track maintenance ; 
—in street cleaning departments ;—in gas plants, creameries and wherever con- 
crete or brick floors are used, should read this Story of Steel Shoes. 
It is a story of surprising Economy—of Foot Comfort—of Protection to life and 
limb. Many thousands of workers are already wearing these wonderful shoes. 


STEEL SOLES AND SIDES; WATERPROOF LEATHER UPPERS 


Adjustable Steel Rivets in Bottoms—Hair Cushion Insoles. 


Here is the way Steel Shoes are made: The soles and an inch 
above the soles are stamped out of a special, light, thin, rs?- 
resisting steel. One piece of steel from toe to heel! The soles 
are protected from wear by Adjustable Steel Rivets, which give a 
firm footing. Rivets can easily be replaced when partly worn off. 
Fifty extra Rivets cost only 30c, and will keep your shoes in good 
repair for at least two years. No other repairs are ever necessary ! 


The uppers are mace of the very best quality of soft, pliable, 
waterproof leather, riveted to the steel and reinforced where wear 
is greatest. The rigid steel soles prevent the shoes from warping 
and twisting out of shape. 

Steel Shoes have thick, springy, Hair Cushion Insoles, which 
add to ease of walking—absorb perspiration and odors. 

Insoles easily removed, cleaned and dried each night. 


One Pair of Steel Shoes Outlasts 3 to 6 Pairs of “All-Leathers” 


Steel Shoes stop the heavy drain on 
the worker’s purse. Their durability is 
phenomenal! No big shoe bills to pay! 
No ‘‘halfsoleing!’’ No new heels! No 
repairs of any kind, save replacing the 
Rivets, which protectthe soles from wear. 


Better Than Rubber Boots 

Steel Shoes are as waterproof as Rub- 
ber Boots, Felt Bootsand Arctics, They 
do not heat and sweat the feet, or cause 
tenderness and soreness. You can work 
in mud, slush or water and your feet 
will be warm, dry and comfortable. 


“*Steels’?’ Save Doctor’s Bills 

Steel Shoes are health-savers and 
money-savers. They prevent sickness 
and save doctor's bills. They are savzd- 
tary shoes. Wear Steel Shoes and you 
will not suffer from colds, rheumatism, 
neuralgia and other troubles and dis- 
comforts resulting from cold, wet feet. 

No lost time on account of cold, wet, 
stormy weather! 


“Steels” Save $5 to $10 aYear 


These wonderful shoes actually save 
at least $5 to $10 of your shoe money 
every year. They’re the strongest work 
shoes in existence! One pair will out- 
last three to six pairs of the best all- 
leather shoes that money can buy. 
Figure it out for yourself. 


No Corns! No Callouses! 


Steel Shoes need no “‘breaking in.’’ 
From the very moment you first put 
them on they feel perfectly easy and 
comfortable. Easy on—easy off. And 
easy every minute you wear them. The 
rigid soles keep the uppers from crack- 
ing, twisting or warping. They do not 
run over or get tight in places after be- 
ing wet, likeanallleather shoe. Nomore 
tired, aching, blistered, calloused, sore 
and tender feet if Steel Shoes are worn! 


STEEL SHOE CO., Dept. 63, Racine, Wis. 


Made in sizes 5 to 12 
6 in,, 9 in., 12 in. and 16 in. high 


Steel Shoes, 6 inches high, $2.50 
a pair, are better than the best 
all-leather $3.50 shoes. 


Steel Shoes, 6 inches high, extra 
grade of leather, $3.00 a pair, 
excel any $4.50 all-leather shoes. 


Steel Shoes, 9 inches high, $3.50 
a pair, are better than the best 
all-leather $5.00 shoes. 


Steel Shoes, 12 inches high,$5.00 
a pair, are better than the best 
all-leather $6.00 shoes. 

Steel Shoes, 16 inches high, $6.00 
a pair,are better than the best all- 
leather shoes regardless of cost. 


Workingmen! 
Farmers! Miners! 
Employers of Labor 
Everywhere— 


Investigate “Steels!” 

Steel Shoes cust Jess than or- 
dinary work shoes and are 
infinitely better, Their advan- 
tages appeal to workingmen 
and to every employer of labor 
who has the interests of the 
worker at heart. 


Canadian Branch, TORONTO, CANADA 
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Aristocrats of Motordom — 


THE BAKER 
ELECTRIC RUNABOUT 


We urge upon every reader of THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post the impor- 
tance of this remarkable innovation. 
Pass the word along! 
on this coupon! 


Order a pair 


Order a Pair of “Steels” Today 


For general service, under all 
conditions, we strongly recommend 
the 6 inch high at $3 per pair or 
the g inch at $3.50. 

In ordering state size of shoe you 
wear. Enclose $3 for 6 inch high 
and learn by actual test the tre- 
mendous advantages of “Steels.” 
We will ship the shoes promptly, 
safe delivery guaranteed anywhere. 
The coupon makes it easy to order. 

Send today! 


Order Blank for Steel Shoes 


Steel Shoe Co., Dept. 63, Racine, Wis. 
Gentlemen : — 


I enclose 


for $ 


in payment for pair Steel Shoes, 
Size. 


Name 


Town 


County 


—— 


|The Electric Sensation of 1909. 


The Baker Electric Runabout has unusual speed and a mileage capacity of one 
| hundred miles. It is swift, noiseless, and easy of control in congested streets. 


The Ideal Car for Professional and Business 


Our catalogue describing our latest models of Baker Electric Runabouts, 
Victorias, Coupés, Roadsters, Broughams, Landaulets, etc., mailed on request. 


| 

| 

1 THE BAKER MOTOR VEHICLE COMPANY | 
' 43 West 80th Street Agencies in the Principal Cities 
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28 


$1090 Buys This 
All Wool Blue Serge Suit 


We will send it to you with- 
out your risking one penny. 


R d Thi - We positively guarantee it will 
ea IS2 be satisfactory in every particu- 
lar, fit, quality, value, also that if it is not equal 
to any $15.00 suit you have ever seen, you can re- 
turn it at our expense and we will not only refund 
your money, but also every cent you may have 
paid for transportation 
charges. Order one of 
these latest New York 
style all wool navy 
blue serge suits, Dress 
as the New Yorker 
dresses — he's the best 
dressed man in the 
world. Read the 
detailed descrip- 
tion carefully. 
Send in your 
order to-day. 
Illustration shows 
our All Pure Wool 
Single Breasted 
Navy Blue Serge 
suit for men, cut 
the latest 1909 
style, with broad 
athletic shoul- 
ders and close 
fitting neck so 
much sought 
after by all good 
dressers. Made 
from pure all 
wool navy 
blue Oswego 
brand -serge, 
the best 
known serge 
for wear and 
appearance, 
the cloth pos- 
sessing that pecul- 
iar elasticity that will 
hold the shape of the 
garment until suit is 
completely worn out. 
COAT is lined with 
finest quality alpaca; 
has genuine hand- 
felled collar, hand 
padded shoulders, cold 
water shrunk canvas in- 
terlining, retaining the 
perfect fit of garment 
and preventing sagging. 
PANTS cut correct 
width at knee, half peg 
top, with belt loops, 
side, hip and watch 
pockets. 
VEST cut latest 
style to fit snug- 
ly at waist line. 
ABOUT SIZES. Give chest measure 
over vest, waist measure over trousers, 
length of inseam of trousers, height 
and weight. . We guarantee to fit you 


perfectly. : 

You are perfectly safe in orderin 
About Samples your suit direct from this aaverioe: 
ment, but if you first desire to see a sample of the cloth write 
us immediately and we will send you a sample, also other 
samples, together with our catalogue: FREE anywhere upon 
application. The number of this suit is No.7$ 100. Give 
number when ordering — $10.00. 


BELLASHESS€.© «5 


BROADWAY. PRINCE & CROSBYSTS. FREE 


Cataiozuee NEW YORK CITY.N.Y. catatozue 


Don’t pay 
Retail prices 
when you can 
buy a suit 
like this for 


$1022 


Catalogue 
Sent 

Free 

to any 
Address 
Upon 
Applica- 


Write Write 


to-day 


Hat from 
Texas? 


The kind our Texas Cowboys wear. 


They’re all the rage. 
We are deluged with orders from North, South, East and 


West. It's a hat suitable for all climates and weathers 
—a very picturesque style originated, manufactured and 
sold by us exclusively direct to the consumer. 
Description—Fine quality felt, light tan color, with 
richly Mexican carved leather band, made in two 
dimensions; brim 3 inches, crown 44% inches; brim 
3% inches, crown 5 inches; a regular five dol- ' 

lar hat, sent express prepaid, special piice $3 
State size. Order today. Your money 
refunded if you aren't satisfied. 


Address— 
Houston Hat Company 


Panama Hat Kings 
Houston, Texas 
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IN THE SHADOW 


(Continued from Page 9) 
“Tt is kind of damp; yes, sir, a li’l’ bit 


damp’’—his teeth chattering. ‘But I 
must sleep here, Mr. Dave.” 
“Tt’s rainin’,’”’ continued Dave. — ‘‘She’s 


liable to come down pretty mean. in a 

minute. She always does when the clouds 

git to playin’ round that ol’ mountain.” 
“‘T cain’t go inside. No, sir, it’s dan- 


gerous. Some of the boys might take the 
asthma. I tell.you it’s dangerous, Mr. 
Dave.” 


“‘Hell!’”’ said the cook. He stooped his 
mighty bulk, moved back the blankets and 
picked up the sick man as though he were 
a child. Thomson was shaken from head 
to foot with a paroxysm of coughing. Dave 
carried him inside and set him upon a 
bench. : 

“Now, you sit thar an’ I’ll spread you 
bed on that ol’ table. You’ll be comfort- 
able as a flea in a rug.” 

To Uncle Henry, and such as might be 
awake and cared to listen, Dave confided 
later that he had once slept, inadvertently, 
with a Mexican who had smallpox, and he 
couldn’t figure how a cough could do any 
of them harm. If it did, he added, they 
deserved it—it would teach them to quit 
gambling and drinking, and to save their 
money. Happily blind to the fact that he 
owed Uncle Henry fourteen dollars and 
had not a penny in the world, the cook 
composed himself to slumber. 

A refreshed country smiled upon them 
as the outfit rode away at break of day, 
Ford and his twenty-six riders in advance 
of the chuckwagon—a prairie-land strug- 
gling hopefully to show some green through 
its wild tangles of yellow beside the 
white stretches of its alkali. Where yes- 
terday an arroyo gaped dry, with the bones 
of half a dozen cattle whitening in the sun 
on its rim—grim reminders of the final 
desperate pilgrimage to water that pre- 
sages an animal’s death—there now ran a 
turbulent, brick-red stream. The rain had 
fallen in a torrent, and a creek-bed, that 
ten hours before had been parched sand, 
now presented a small whirlpool, across 
which Dave guided the work-horses, haul- 
ing their huge load, only by consummate 
skill and the exercise of a happy disregard 
of consequences which characterized all his 
actions. 

Thomson rode close beside the boss, his 
mount shuffling along at a hopeless dog- 
trot, with his head sunk toward the ground 
and his hoofs kicking up the dirt at every 
step, so great was the effort to lift his feet. 
Three times he stumbled, and the third 
time his rider slouched forward so that 
Ford feared he would fall. He was trem- 
bling with weakness, and his body shook 
convulsively in the throes of an attack. 

““My asthma’s shore gittin’ bad,’ he 
gasped in his high, wheezy voice. 

“You ain’t in any condition to work,” 
broke in Ford. “If you did get a job at the 


‘Two Diamonds how could you hold it?” 


“T’m a fair cowhand, Mr. Ford. An’, 
of course, I’ll soon git well agin in this 
climate, won’t I?” 

“Thomson, if you ever roped a steer he’d 
drag you an’ that ol’ hoss of yours over 
into Mexico without stoppin’ for breath.” 

The sick man shook his head with gentle 
obstinacy and patted his mount’s neck. 
There was a wealth of affection in his ges- 
ture. It was plain that he considered 
Melee had greatly underestimated them 

oth. 

“He’s some played out. Yes, he’s tired, 
he is. You see, Mr. Ford, I done got lost 
in a bad storm. No, it was over in them 
mountains to the east. I—I reckon I must 
have been out of my head for a spell, be- 
cause we wandered round most of two days, 
him an’ me.” 

“Didn’t you have anything to eat?” 

“T don’t remember. No, shore we 
didn’t. I hadn’t carried none, so we 
couldn’t have eat. Ol’ Pete, here, grazed 
a, bit with me on his back, I reckon.” 

“It’s a wonder ” began Ford, and 
stopped. 

“Well, sir, an ol’ nester done found me 
an’ carried me to his shack. All of a mile 
it was, too, Mr. Ford. There Pete an’ me 
rested up a whole day.”’ 

Throughout the recital of his illness and 
his misfortunes the range boss had not 
heard one word of complaint. Any refer- 
ences Thomson made to the disease’s 
onslaughts were in a tone of gentle wonder 
that Nature should be so hard on one frail 
mortal. Ford began to marvel, far back 


tee "Em Once 


Then you'll know why 
so many people say that 


Snider Pork & Beans 


“Good in the 
Morning” 


“Delicious at 
Noon” 


“Tempting ae so 
ight 


Pork and Beans are toothsome and wholesome food if properly 


digested. 


The ordinary home-cooked kind have been so hard to digest that un- 
less one had a powerful digestive apparatus they caused a lot of trouble. 


The exclusive, scientific, Snider Process of cooking has changed all this. 
It takes out the bothersome gas, but keeps the beans firm and whole—~ 
and yet so mellow and porous that there’s no trouble about digestion— — 


“It’s the Process’’ 


This is not theory or guesswork, but the result of patient study and 


a long series of careful experiments. 


and we make every can the best we know how. 


‘Put up plain, or blended in the can with Tomato Sauce prepared from 
the famous Snider’s Tomato Catsup, which is made from sound, red-ripe 
tomatoes, seasoned with seven specially imported spices —and you have a 
delicacy that tickles the palate— makes one want more, and then some. 


We’ve got so much faith in the superiority of Snider-Processed Pork 
and Beans that we back ’em up with ‘‘money back if they’re not right”? — 
try a can from any grocer then be the judge. 


The T. A. Snider Preserve Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Contains 126 used and proven selling 
secrets and plans of vital interest to 
every man who sells or has to do with selling. Tells clearly, 
specifically how to overcome oppositign—remove preju- 
dice—howto meet and handle, sway and convince the men 
you meet. Five parts—nineteen snappy, five-minute chap- 
ters that tell you how to approach a prospect—how to 
introduce yourself and your proposition —how to size up a 
man — how to find the point of contact — how to interest 
the indifferent — how to remove preju- 
dice — how to answer objections — how 
to keep in touch with prospects and 
customers between calls. 


Gives the lifetime man- 


handling experience of such 
master sales experts as Walter H. Cot- 
tingham, W. A. Waterbury and J. W. 
Binder. These men have bumped into 
every obstacle a salesman or salesman- 
ager is ever confronted with and here 
they tell you the best of all that they 
have learned. 

The book is minutely illustrated, well 
printed on book laid paper, contains 128 
pages, size5x7% in., substantially bound 
in vellum with the cover in four colors, 

The way to get a copy of this book absolutely free, 
is through SYSTEM, which stands pre-eminent the 
Magazine of business. 260 to 356 pages in every 
issue of SYSTEM and you cannot afford to miss a single page. 

The price of SYSTEM is §2 a year. Simply send $2 and you 
will not only receive SYSTEM for one full year—12 complete 
issues — but in addition we will send you, absolutely free, a copy of 
“How to Increase Your Sales,’’ all charges fully prepaid. Dept. 29. 
SYSTEM, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
es ree IES SOE GO a ea 
YOUNG MEN Graduates assisted. School 
36 years old. Has railroad 


wire from Chicago for business practice. Can earn 
board if desired. Illustrated booklet free. Write today. 


Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


Wanted tolearn Telegraphy, 


stalled, conveniently portable. 
are nearly all profit. 
ments and our catalog is free. 
Write for catalog. 

PATENTEES, 1302 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ns 


are more delicious than any 
others they ever tasted. 


“Delightful, 
wholesome food” 


“Ready to serve — : 
from the can” 


“A nutritious 
feast anytime’ 


We have learned a lot about beans, 


The Engine 
That Satisfies 


is the Northwestern Marine 
Engine. The only engine hav- i 
ing Special Gas-Tight Bearings 

and Balance Disks on inside of crank 
chamber. Extremely simple in construc- 
tion. A Gearless Engine —no valves, cams 
or gears. An engine a woman can run. The Northweste} 
always takes you back home on time, Unequalled for s) eda 
power. 3H. P., 4” x 444" bore and stroke, same size 
rate at 6 H. P.. Only $75.00 complete. Hundreds of sat 
fied users. Write for a copy of our New 1909 Catalog. 


Northwestern Steel & Iron Wks., Dept. K, Eau Claire, Wi 


than your memory. Easy, incre: 
income - gives ready ee ie ae 
* names, business, studies, conv 
bad ropes ae develops will, public speaking. _ 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 932 Auditorium Bldg., Ohi| 


CAN’T YOU WRITE WE 


t $1.00 worth of my Patented Pen Ll 
Sheats ae Let eh miedtal or vertical) and if not mate! 
benefited, return all to me and get your $1.00 back at once: 
WALTER THOMSON, Box 55, FARGO, N 


AGENTS 


selling non-alcoholic flavors. 
25c tube equals pint. Perma- 
nent business. Terms free. 


CH. Stuart & Co.,6Stuart Bldg. Newark. 


Is the result from the operation of 
American Box Ball Alley in Sullivan, 
Why not go into.this business yourself 
is the most nee te pone 
game in existence. It will make big m d 
town. These alleys pay from $25.00 to $65.00 
per week. This is no gambling device, but a splei 
bowling game for amusement and physical exercise. — 


Nearly 5000 sold to date. — 


AMERICAN BOX BALL COMP. 


Panetela Shape 
NOT a Stogie 
4% Inches Long 
Pure Havana Filled 
Two Cents 


Is there any other tobacco grown 
that can even approach the rich, 
full, delicious flavor of genuine, | 
pure Havana! You know that 
taste—that indefinable unap- 
proachable Havana taste! 

Among the millions of cigars sold 
there is s0 much GROSS MISREP- 
RESENTATION about HAVANA 
TOBACCO that we propose put- 
ting our pure Havana filled Santa 
4 Gloria TO TEST. 

In the makingof our Yara Specials 
(higher priced), in which every par- 
ticle of the filler is grown in and im- 
ported from Cuba, thereare Havana 
Cuttings. From these is made our 
Santa Gloria withaclean, wellcured 
York Statewrapper. Noscraps. No 
dust. Just the wrapper and pure 
ee exact size of illustration. 

olled by experts —in an immac- 
ulately clean, airy, sanitary factory 
—a factory which bears the closest 
inspection of the public—everybody 
—to whom it is open the year 'round, 

Box of 50 Santa Glorias for 
$1.00 Prepaid Everywhere 

Santa Gloria is a quickly rolled cigar— 
not expensively finished—not a rough stogie. 
Just like the illustration. But for smoke— 
a genuine, pure Havana smoke — you can't 
approach Santa Gloria anywhere in price. 

We guarantee, absolutely, to refund your 
purchase price (no matter where you buy 
them—from your dealer or us) if a single 
Santa Gloria is ever found different from 
our representation. 

Ask your dealer for Santa Gloria. Ask 
about our standing in the tobacco world. 

Or, send a dollar bill to us direct for 
pox of 50, prepaid. State color wanted. 
R. & W. JENKINSON CO. 
(49th year—600 employees) 

1156 Liberty Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


All Goldsmith 
-iteher’s Mitts and 
_elder’s Gloves are 
jide of specially 
‘ned flexible 
ther with padding 
arranged as to pro- : 
jee a Natural Deep * 
_cketwhich holds the ball. 


The Goldsmith Official League Ball No. 97 is made 
_/cordingto National LeagueSpecificationsfully guar- 
4 ‘teed to last a game of nine innings. Each $1.25. 


a . . . 5eto $1.25  Fielder’s Gloves, 25c to $3.50 
Ball Uniforms, $1.75 to 15.00  Catcher’s Mitts, 25c to 7.00 
t Basemen’s Mitts, 1.00 to Base Ball Bats, 10c to 1.25 
f your dealer cannot supply you with the Goldsmith Guaranteed 
; rang goods, send us his name and we will send you 
: iF , ) SCORE CARDS and catalogue; and supply you direct, 
| ivered prepaid (except bats), on receipt of price. Our Guarantee 


4.00 


_/'amg—the article will be replaced free of charge if any de- 
P. Goldsmith’s Sons, Mfrs., 207-211 W. Pearl St., 
Known by this Mark. 


| t appears. 
- ¢ 0. 


Goldsmith 


‘Don’t Speculate—Invest 
, in the safest of all known securities, 


(City, County and School Bonds 
%—4—5—6—% 


‘Sold for cash or on easy monthly payments 


| Your principal is safe, your interest sure, and your 
investment readily convertible into cash any time. 
Whether you have large or small amounts to 


invest, write us. Booklet, etc., FREE. 


THE NEW FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
| Dept. H, Columbus, Ohio 


lear-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


_ Sent to your home by express prepaid. 


Beautiful and attract- 
ive patterns. Made 
in all colors. Easily 
kept clean and war- 
ranted to wear. 
Woven in one piece. 
Both sides can be 
used. Sold direct at 
one profit. Money 
refunded if not sat- 
isfactory. 


_ New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. 
u ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 693 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia. 
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in his inner consciousness, a vast respect 
waking for this wisp of humanity. 

“Yes, sir, it’s some queer how every- 
thing will go agin a man sometimes. But 
I’ve had good luck, too. I was crossin’ the 
Brazos jist after startin’ for here, an’ I 
met up with a man who shot at me.” 

“Shot at you? What for? It wasn’t a 
gun-fight ?”’ 

““No-o-o, I reckon not. I don’t carry a 
gun. This man made a mistake an’ took 
two shots at me before he noticed. Funny, 
wasn’t it? Lucky thing he didn’t hit me, 
though, eh? I might have been killed.” 

“Mighty lucky,” said Ford gravely. ‘I 
tell you what, Thomson, when we get 
into camp you turn that ol’ hoss of yours 
loose an’ take one out of the remuda. We 
kin spare one, I reckon. The remuda’ll be 
there to meet us. Then, after dinner, you 
kin go on to the Two Diamonds.” 

“Thanks. You-all are shore good to 
me. Say, you ain’t never seen anything 
of my brother ’round, I suppose? You 
look kind of like him.” 

“No, I have never seen your brother.” 

When camp was reached the stranger 
made a brave attempt to help unload the 
bedding from the wagons, but the effort 
proved too much. Old Dave profanely be- 
sought him to desist, and he tottered on to 
a tarpaulin and lay down to rest, while 
preparations went forward for dinner and 
the punchers dawdled about, making ready 
against the afternoon’s work. He was so 
quiet that everybody would have forgotten 
his presence but for the terrible fits of 
coughing, and it was only when Reb 
walked over with a vague desire to proffer 
assistance of some sort after one of these 
that they learned he was eating nothing. 

“Why don’t you git into this hyar 
beef?’ called the cook. ‘‘ Wait a minute 
an’ J’ll bring you some.” 

“All right. Someways I ain’t hungry 
today. But I’ll go a cup of that coffee.” 

While the others ate he sipped his coffee, 
and, that finished, tossed about on the 
bedding. Had there been anybody to see 
he would have detected the unnatural 
gleam of the eyes; had there been anybody 
to hear he would have caught the discon- 
nected mumblings, the vagaries of a fever- 
stricken mind; not to say that the Circle 
Bar outfit did not see, did not hear. They 
both saw and heard, but the symptoms 
were entirely lost on that healthy aggrega- 
tion, and suggested nothing serious to their 
minds. Once he rose and made a tour of 
the diners squatting on the ground, their 
plates between their knees, their cups set 
carefully at their sides, and by each man 
he stooped and, after the usual silence of 
formality, inquired whether he had seen 
his brother around there anywhere, his 
brother Ed. 

“‘T must go an’ find him,”’ he muttered 
for the hundredth time; ‘‘I shore must.” 

“T’m goin’ to bring up the hosses in a 
minute. They’re jist over that li’) hill,” 
said the wrangler, his mouth full of beef. 
‘Wait a second an’ you kin pick one.” 

The next moment the attention of the 
entire outfit was focused on a moving dot 
far back along the trail they had come. 
Uncle Henry was sure it was the manager; 
the figure couldn’t be more than four miles 
away, and Uncle Henry knew the horse. 
Dave opined it was one of the two bronco- 
busters from headquarters, while Reb and 
twelve others were convinced the traveler 
was a stranger. The dispute waxed warm, 
and trifling bets were laid while they 
awaited the rider’s advent with all the 
speculative interest the appearance of a 
human being never fails to arouse in dwellers 
of the plains. 

“Uncle Henery wins. It’s Gifford.” 

The manager rode up just as the wran- 
gler, with whoops and loud cracks of his 
rope, drove his band of three hundred 
horses over the brow of the hill into camp. 
Gifford dropped stiffly from the saddle and 
walked to where the range boss was gather- 
ing up hisrope. His men paid the manager 
no attention beyond curt greetings, but 
eyed him curiously. What was the matter 
with him today? And why had he come? 

“Ford, have you got a man named 
Thomson with the outfit?” he asked. 

“No,” said the boss. ‘‘Why?” 

“Well, here’s a letter came jin the mail 
this morning addressed to Jan +s Thomson, 
Circle Bar Ranch.” 

“Do you mean to say you followed us to 
bring that? Why didn’t you let it wait, or 
send Claude?” asked Ford in astonish- 
ment. 

“TI know the writing,’? Gifford tapped 
the letter slowly with one finger; ‘‘I know 
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Before the Fire or After? 


Woe are you going to find out whether the fire insurance you 
have paid for is really good or not—before or after the fire 
which makes it due and payable? You cannot change it after 
the fire. It will be too late then, but before the fire you can read- 
ily, at no extra cost, select an insurance company whose record 
and strength guarantee the liberal fulfillment of its obligations. 

Upon foundations of commercial honor The Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company has built up the largest fire insurance busi- 
ness in the United States. It has paid more than $125,000,000 
to its policy-holders. Its popularity is the reward of merit, and 
the result of nearly a century of honorable dealing with its patrons. 

It has published a book, “Fire 
Prevention and Fire Insurance,” 
which contains valuable information 
for Householders, Merchants and 


Manufacturers. It ought to be in the hands of 
every property owner. It may save you thou- 


sands of dollars no matter in what Company 
you are insured. 


Send for it. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 

Send me your Book, “Fire Prevention and Fire 

Insurance,’’ advertised in The Saturday Evening Post. 


It is free. 


Name 


f Address 


Free Sample of ‘Amatite” 


The Roofing That Needs 
No Painting. 


HE manufacturers of Amatite 

Roofing are making great efforts 

through advertising to get a sample 

of their goods into the hands of every 
farmer in the country. 

This roohng is distinctly different from 
other ready roofings. Instead of a smooth 
surface prepared to receive a heavy coat- 
ing of paint, it has a real mineral surface. 
This surface is embedded under tremendous 


Our Improved Method of 


| FINISHING FLOORS 


old or new, for rugs or otherwise, with 


- GRIPPIN’S 


pressure into a layer of Coal Tar Pitch— 
the greatest waterproofing compound 
known. This mineral surface zeeds no 
painting. 

Any practical man, as soon as he sees a 
sample showing this mineral surface, gets 
interested. A lot of time and money are 
wasted yearly in painting roofs. Amatite 
saves all this. 

You can get a sample of Amatite by 
simply asking for it. Address the nearest 
officeof the Barrett Manufacturing Company. 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
St. Louis, Cleveland, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis or New Orleans. 


The OXYGEN Tooth Powder 


Floor Crack Filler 
and Finishes 


Sanitary, inexpensive 
| and simple to apply. A 
SAMPLE showing how 
(while they last), and de- 
\ scriptive matter FREE, 
Write now. 


GRIPPIN MFG. CO. 
i Dept.4 Newark, N.Y. 


= Prevents Decay 


Dentists advise its use. 
All Druggists, 25 Cents. 
Trial Size Can and Booklet sent an 
; receipt of Five Cents. 
‘Me Kesson & Robbins, 91-97 Fulton St.,New York. 


An Optimist 


| is a man who wears “R+W” 

Clothes, and whose thoughts 

are as cheerful as his dress. 
$15.00 to $35.00 


Sold by your leading local dealer. 


If you will write us we will send you 


our “ Text Book of Dress for Men.” 


x 


| Makers Chicago | 


Easiest 
writing. 

Longest 
wearing. 


Their reputation ex- 
tends over halfacentury. 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 


26 John Street, New York 
Works: Camden, N. J. 


Learn to be a Chauffeur 


Earn more than any trade 
Ours is the only school that can teach you 
by mail in a few weeks to run any car. 
Easiest, pleasantest and best paid work 
you can find. Indorsed by the automo- 
bile trade. More positions than men able 
to fill them. Write today for Free Booklet. 


New York School of Auto Engineers 
140 W. 56 8t., New York City 
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that writing, and I know the postmark, too. 
‘So I wanted to see who this man Thomson 
might be.” 

“T reckon we cain’t do anything for you, 
Alec. There ain’t any Thomson—hold on, 
though; hold ona minute. Why, shore we 
have. That sick man you sent over; his 
name’s Thomson. Hi, Thomson!” 

There was no answer: there was no 
trembling figure on the bedding where the 
stranger had cast himself down. Fat Dick 
remembered that he had glimpsed him 
going over the hill while they watched the 
manager’s approach; the sick man was 
carrying his rope in one hand, dragging his 
saddle with the other. 

He had gone—gone to get a job withthe 
Two Diamonds, and to get better, and to 
make enough money to bring the children 
over, 

The manager made no comment, but his 
jaw set tighter and he sat himself down to 
eat without unsaddling. The boys were 
getting their mounts from the remuda, Reb 
and Dick doing the roping. 

“‘Here’s Thomson’s hoss,”’ called Dick. 

“He’s got the Gourd; he’s done taken 
the Gourd,” screamed Reb suddenly. 

There were gasps of amazement. The 
Gourd, whose brand was (_), wasan outlaw 
who had wandered down from The Hatter 
during the previous round-up in a fit of 
spite, apparently. He wasn’t wanted with 
the remuda; he was not a Circle Bar horse, 
and after every man in the outfit had hope- 
fully essayed to add the Gourd to his 
string, he had been given up as a bad 
horse. They could ride him on occasion, 
of course, but none of them cared to work 
him. 

However, the Gourd chose to run with 
the remuda. They couldn’t shake him; 
and now, with months of free roaming in 
his mountain retreats to make him doubly 
savage, fiercely untamable, the stranger 
had taken the outlaw. 

“Why, Henery Crawford himself couldn’t 
stay with ol’ Gourd, an’ he kin ride with- 
out cinchin’,” said Dick, gazing into Reb’s 
face with startled eyes. 

“P’raps—p raps it’s the best way,’ said 
Reb slowly. 

“No, it is not the best way,” snarled a 
voice, and the manager whirled on Reb so 
savagely that he fell back. 

“Come on, boys, let’s go git him,” called 
Ford. 

They came in sight of Thomson on the 
ridge of a hill five miles from camp, and 
they pulled up for the wonder of it. Horse 
and rider showed for a moment cut clear 
against the sky. He was riding aimlessly, 
at random, his hands grasping the horn of 
the saddle, his head fallen forward on his 
breast, while the Gourd arched his neck 
and picked his way daintily over stony 
ground. 

As they watched, the sick man appeared 
to crumple up. He suddenly slid asprawl 
to the ground, and the outlaw, the terror 
of five counties, stood with lowered head 
and mildly questioning eyes, waiting for 
him to rise. 

“Tf he was me,’ observed Uncle Henry 
in a hushed, religious tone, “that ol’ hoss 
would throw him into Arizona an’ back 
agin. Yes, sir, ol’ Gourd is givin’ him a 
square deal,” 

The manager led the rush to the hill. 
With the approach of the horsemen the 
Gourd raised his head, his eyes glared 
white, and with a blaring neigh of defiance 
he dashed off, 

“Somebody catch him,’ commanded 
Ford. 

The sick man lay on his side, breathing 
heavily. His eyes were closed, his cheeks 
were flushed, and on his lips were red 
stains. As Gifford knelt above him the 
lids fluttered and he gazed straight into 
the manager’s face. 

““Ed!”’ he whispered—‘“‘Ed, I been lookin’ 
for you. They asked me—they asked me 
to come. The ol’ woman’s kind of hank- 
erin’, Ed. She says to me: ‘Tell him he 
wasn’t hurt bad.’ Yes, sir, that’s what she 
done told me.”’ 

The speech ended in a gurgle. Gifford 

held a flask to his lips, and when the light 
of life came again into the eyes he stood up. 
“My name’s Falconer,’’ he said in an 
emotionless voice. “Ford, I’ll take the 
hoodlum wagon for a couple of days to 
move my brother to the Fort sanitarium.” 
“Yes, sir!” 
“And after that I’m going to Texas to 
bring my wife and children. You'll be 
manager while I’m gone and Uncle Henry 
will boss the wagon.” 


“Yes, sir,’ said Ford. 
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HINDS? 


loney and Almond Crez 


se 
A highly refined, delightfully refreshing Lotion for the Hands and Face. 


When the Skin is Dry, Rough, Irritated or Sore, 


Most grateful relief follows the use of this pure-white antiseptic Cream, — 
Chapped and eruptive conditions yield quickly to its cleansing, healing — 
properties. It keeps the skin naturally soft, smooth and healthy, gQ 
Best for baby. Best for the man who shaves. Is absolutely free jm 
from greasy, sticky properties, and positively guaranteed xot to 
aid a growth of hair. Contains no bleach or harmful ingredients. 
50c. all dealers ; or if not obtainable, sent postpaid by us, 


A. S. HINDS, 89 West Street, Portland, Maine. 
Write Today for FREE Sample.Bottle and Booklet. 


FIX YOUR ROOF 


5c Per Square —We will guarantee to put any ol 


leaky,worn-out, rusty, tin, iron, stee 
paper, felt, gravel or shingle roof in perfect condition, an 


keep it in perfect condition for 5c per square per year, 
je The Perfect Roof , makes ol 

00 = 1X teed or money refunded. Our y 
book tells all about it. Write for it today 


Preserver 
worn-out roofs new. Satisfaction guarai 
Made by hand from new skins (which 
The Anderson Manufacturing Co., Dept. 68 Elyria, Obi 


outwear old stock in a store). 
SOLD AT FACTORY PRICES 
Guaranteed and kept in repair 
Cape, Glace, Chamois, Silk, Mirsilk —made in any 
length ordered; any standard or fancy color (we 
H match any costume). We fitany hand. Women’s, 
children’s, men’s gloves. Write for free catalog. 


Cummings Glove Co., 14 Forest St., Gloversville, N. Y. 
% Guaranteed Certificates 
of deposit $100 and Multiples. 
Interest check mailed every six months. 
$2,000,000 legal deposit security. 
Method in operation 18 years without 
a dollarofloss toourdepositors— Write 
for “Sulky Dollar” booklet and get 


details —Double your interest income NOW. 
(5% on Savings Accounts—Payable on Demand.) 


Georgia State Savings Association, 
175 York Street, 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
That’s all we want to know . 
SS Now, we will not give youany grand prize 
— or a lot of free stuff if you answer this 
ad. Nor do we claim to make you: 
Trichina week. But if you are anx- 
ious to develop your talent with a, 
successful cartoonist, so you can mal 
money, senda copy of this picture, with 
6c. in stamps for portfolio of 
<4 / andsamplelesson plate,and letusexplain. 
The W. L. Evans School of © ning, 
j.____ 313 Kingmoore Bldg., Cleveland, 0, - 


ATENTS S20U2ED 0B OUR ATI 


NEY FEE RETURNED . 
Send sketch for free search of Patent Office records. Ou 
four guide books sent free. How to Obtain a Patent, Fortunes i 
Patents, Patents That Pay and What to Invent (containing list» 
inventions wanted) and prizesfor inventions. Patentsadv: i 


Victor J.Evans & Co., Washington, D. C.(Formerly Evans, Wilkens &Co. 
“RANGER” BICYCLI 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL: 


prepaid to any place in the United States without a cent deposit in advance, and allow 


=> 


Savannah, Ga. 


We will ship you: 


is not all or more than we claim for it and a better bicycle than you can get anywher 
else regardless of price, or if for any reason whatever you do not wish to keep it, ship 


ten days free trial from the day you receive it. If it does not suit you in every rae 


back to us at our expense for freight and you will zot be out one cent. 


i ‘ LOW FACTORY PRICES We-sell the highest grade bicycles direct from fi actory 


i to rider at lower prices than any other house. — 
save you $10 to $25 middlemen’s profit on every bicycle—highest grade models wit 
vj Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller chains, pedals, etc., at prices no higher than ¢l 
KZ 4, mail order bicycles; also reliable medium grade models at unheard of low prices. 
# RIDER AGENTS WANTED in each town and district to ride_and exhibit a sample | 
Ranger Bicycle furnished by us. You will be astoni: 
at the wonderfully low prices and the liberal Propositions and special offers we will give on the first 
f] Sample going to your town. Write at once for our special offer. 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from axzyone at any price until you receive our catalog 
and learn our low prices and liberal terms. BICYCLE DEALERS: you can sell our bicycles und 
Orders filled the day received. Re 


Paet 


rite it now. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. P-55, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Made to wear where 
the wear comes most 


Everwear Hose are immensely popular 
with both men and women because there is 


hardly any wear-out to them; because they are 
so easy on the feet, and because they retain 


their shape and color through all their long 
wear and many washings. 

We guarantee six pairs of Everwear to wear 
six months —and we give new hose FREE for 
any one or all of six pairs that shows a hole, 
rip or tear within that time. 

Many other hose are sold under a similar 
guarantee. It’s really not a hard matter to 
make hose that will wear six months. 

_ But why make your feet endure heavy, stiff, 
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A Texas Fruit Farm for 
122 a Day 


and 8 Per Cent Interest Paid You on 
Every Installment 


The 
Guaranteed 


Hose You Hear 
So Much 


About 


SSS 


Then the knitting is done by a special proc- 
ess. At the heel and toe the stitch is uniquely 
doubled —not thickened, but made closer, so 
that these parts retain the same soft texture as 
the balance of the hose. 

They are shaped to the foot in the knitting. 
That is why they fit right as long as you 
wear them. 

You will see at once how this feature also 
adds greatly to their comfort and wearing 
qualities, 

In appearance they are equal to the more 
expensive kinds—as neat, and stylish a hose as 
anyone could ask for, The colors are absolutely 


coarse, ill-fitting hose? Why put up with this 
discomfort? Everwear, though made to with- 
stand hard wear, are as fine, soft and smooth 

as any hose you ever wore — a wonderful im- 
provement over all other hosiery. 


fast, and will not crock or grow dingy. 

We feel certain that you will enjoy more 
real satisfaction in wearing Everwear than 
any other hose. Aren’t they at least worth 
trying? Order six pairs from your dealer 

You wonder how we make Everwear so today. If he hasn’t them, we will send them 
' durable yet so comfortable. There are several express paid to any part of the United States. 

reasons. ’ Read the description below and order 

The cotton we use is of an especially fine accordingly. 

quality — a cotton that not only looks well, but Send for our free booklet —*An Everwear 
one that resists great strain and hard wear, Yarn.” 


DESCRIPTION 
Six pairs of one size in a box—solid or assorted colors 


SILK LISLE EGYPTIAN COTTON 


MEN’s—$3.00 a box. Colors, black, tan,cham- MEN’s— $1.50 a box. Light or medium weight. 
pagne, burgundy, lavender, London smoke, Colors, black, black with white feet, blue 
two shades of blue, gray and green, light green, and burgundy, two shades of gray and 
and dark. tan, light and dark. 

LapieEs’— $3.00 a box. Light weight. Colors, LapieEs’— $2.00 a box. Colors, black, black 
black and tan. with white feet, and tan. 


_ EVERWEAR HOSIERY CO., Dept. 11, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Patents Trade-Marks 
Designs Copyrights 


i 


Quit the old, back - breaking, hand - blistering 
way of digging —use the new, up-to-date, low- 
priced Iwan Digger— goes through gravel, clay, 
sand or gumbo —no matter how wet or dry. Pulls 
out and unloads quick and easy. Anyone can 


SS [1SSSS Dig a Hole in a Jiffy With 


Iwans Patent Post Hole Auger 


It pays for itself in one job. A simple pipe 
extension permits going down to 40 feet—deep 
enough for wells. The blades of Iwan Augers 
are double, tempered steel. Remain sharp for 
years, never out of order, Write now for our 
free book called ‘* Easy Digging’’ and learn 
how easy it is to dig— nowadays. We will also 
tell you where you can see one of these low- 
priced implements — write to 


Iwan Bros. 5° South Bend, Ind. 


OUR ability to protect your 
| patent from infringement 
(depends largely on the presenta- 
‘tion of the original application. 


_ The market value of your patent 
‘depends on the manner in which 
‘the invention is set forth in the 


jclaims. Let me tell you more 
‘about it. 


__ Send for my booklet on Patents, 

‘Trade-marks, Designs and Copy- 

rights. 

‘LANGDON MOORE, Washington, D. C. 
_ Ex-Asst. Examiner U. S. Pat. Off. 


I won the World’s First Prize in Penman- 
ship. By my new system I can make an expert 

penman of you by mail. I also teach Book- 

keeping and Shorthand. Am placing my students 
as instructors in commercial colleges. If you wish 
to become a better penman, write me. I will send 
you FREE one of my Favorite Pens and a copy 
of the Ransomerian Journal. 


C. W. RANSOM 


288 Reliance Building, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Makes Expert Stenographers 

\\Itis the simplest, most legible and rapid shorthand in existence. 
| Itemploys no shading, no positions, no hundreds of brain rack- 
| ingrulesand exceptions, no thousandsofwordsignsto be mem- 
)orized. Enroll with one of the highest grade stenographic 
{training schools in the United States. No failures. Textbook 


Earning Money 


Any one—man, woman, boy, girl—can do it and no experience 
is necessary. THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL and THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST have made it sure. All you need 
is faith in yourself. Ifyou think you’re going to amount to 
something, write to The Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 


* TRADE MARK REGISTERED - 

We have more than 100,000 satisfied customers in more than 17,000 cities, villages 

and towns in the United States who have each saved from §5 to $40 by buying a 
Kalamazoo stove or range on 


360 DAYS’ APPROVAL 


direct from our factory at actual factory prices. No stove or range has a higher 
reputation or gives better satisfaction. Yourunnorisk, You save all : 
dealers’ profits. We pay the freight. J 
Send a Postal for Catalogue 

For Coal or Wood Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue No. 152, 
For Gas Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue No. 808. 
Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Our patent oven thermometer makes baking 


How can we afford to sell you a $412 tract of fruit 
land for $40 down and $31 a month and pay you 8% 
interest for every penny of your in- 
$40 Down stallments? Simply because we 
$31 a Month Know this “El Chapote”’ land is 
earning and will earn far more than 
10% of its cost. It will earn for us until your payments 
are complete and the deed in your hands. Then it 
will earn for you. It will earn.for us by the increase 
in the value of the surrounding land, due to the im- 
provements we are putting on it. It will earn for you 
both by the increase in value and by the actual profits 
you can take from it, 


A large family can be supported comfortably on one 
ten-acre tract. We do not ask for one penny of your 


money until we have proved 
One 10-Acre Tract it 


this in such a way that you 

Will Support a Family cannot doubt it. We must 

prove to you that this land 

will earn an average of $220 per acre in figs, $360 in 

grape fruit, $400 in oranges. We must prove to you 

that it will earn an average of $313 per acre in Bermuda 

onions, $450 in strawberries, $350 to $850 in garden 

; truck. Then we must prove to you 

A Railroad the particular advantages of the 

to Your Door “EE! Chapote”’ region in regard to 

shipping facilities. We must show 

you how the St. L., B. & M. R. R. comes right through 
the center of our tract. 


And not until you yourself are fully convinced of 
all these things will we expect you to even so much 
as look up our references. 


And even when we have convinced you of them, 
you will not make your payments directly to us. You 
will deposit them with a strong bank of Chicago, 
whose capital, surplus and deposits are $21,951,161, 
and whose officers will look after your interests, 


This bank will hold the deed to your land in trust 
for you until your payments are completed. Thevery 


j day your first deposit of 
A Strong Chicago Bank 3 


$40.00 is received, the 
Safeguards Your Interests deed will be executed and 


placed in the bank, It 
will pass entirely out of our hands. It will be yours 
—held in trust for you until you have made 12 pay- 
ments of $31.00 each. And think of it—all this time, 
without moving from your present location, you will 
be earning money from your fruit farm. You will be 
earning 8%—the full legal rate of interest in Texas, 


31 


from every penny that you put into the bank. That 
is almost three times as much as you can earn from 
ordinary bank deposits. 


Other men have sold farm tracts on installments— 
but none have ever offered to pay 8% interest on the 


— installments from the date they 
Don’t be Satisfied were received. With an oppor- 
With 3% 


tunity like this before you, how 

can you afford to go on putting 
your money in the bank at 3% or 4% interest? Howcan 
you afford to go on spending on pleasures or luxu- 
ries, the dollar per day that would make you independ- 
ent for life—that would give youa farm of your own, 
in one of the richest and most productive sections of 
the greatest fruit-bearing country in the world? 


This is your time to turn impulse into action—to 
bring true your dreams—to become an independent 
land owner. 


But you must not delay. We had only 171 of these 
10-acre tracts when this ad was planned and 20 of 
them were sold before a line was published. I should 
dispose of the other 151 this month, 


In order to encourage immediate action I offer with 

each 10-acre plot sold through the advertising of this 

a a vi month—one lot in the townsite of 

A Building Site “EI Chapote’” FREE. The town 

in Town Free is on the R. R. in the center of our 
tract, 


This does not mean that you have to be rushed in 
your final decision. It means simply that you must 
hurry your inquiry, 


Special Free Townsite Coupon 


Texas Coast Development Co. 
(Not Inc.) 


155 La Salle St., Y. M. C. A. Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


With the understanding that if I finally decide to purchase 
one of your ten acre fruit farms in Texas, the use of this 
coupon shall entitle me to a free townsite plot in El Chapote, 
please send me full particulars of your offer and your figured 
proof of what this land can earn. 


Name 


Address 


Easter is the ‘‘coming out’ time for Spring apparel. You, like thou- 
sands of other men, will zwanzf your Spring clothes in time for Easter, 
Dow t decide on your new suit before you send for our handsome cata- 
logue, illustrating the smartest Spring fashions and showing fifty (50) 
We will rove that you can not only save money 
by letting #s make your clothes, but also get the most exclusive New 
York styles and the des¢ possible custom tailoring. 


We'll Make You a $20 Suit for $135 


For $13.50 we will make to your special measure a positive 
$20 suit. It is the same quality suit that we have sold year 
after year through our agents for $20. 

We have done away with agents, because they were a hindrance to our 
growth. They misrepresented things, and in some cases charged $5 and 
$10 more than they were supposed to get for a suit. 
handling the trade forced us to discharge them ali, 

Weare now selling divectto you at the same price at which 
we had sold the agent. We make the same profit on these 
clothes that we always made, and you make the agen?’s profit. 


This move will save our clients many dollars, and enable us to 
render a service that will make a steady customer with each sale. 
The good influence that a A/eased patron can create will bring us 
more trade than we could fossidly secure through any other channel. 

The suit we sell you for $13.50 is the same garment 
that we wholesaled to our agent for $13.50. It is the same 
garment in every respect that our agent reéazled for $20. 
The fadrvics used are the products of the des¢ mills in the 
land. The ¢ailoring throughout will be as painstaking ly 
done as if you were watching over it. The // will be‘‘so/d- 
like,” and the fashioning the newest and smartest. h, 


Our system of tailoring makes it possible for you to sit right in your ozs: home, ay 
no matter Aow many miles you may be from this great metropolis, and get the ~ 
smartest New York Styles, the most accurate fit and thoroughiy tailored A 
clothes duz/¢ to your t2xd@ividwal measure. 


Style Book and 50 Samples FREE 


ss 
_ If you are going to buy a suit for Laster, or if you are ‘> 
interested in a suit for any other time, don’t fail to send % 
for our handsomely illustrated sty/e b00% and 50 cloth <3 
samples FREE, We particularly dwell on Easter, because o. 
lh 


rich, classy fabrics. 


Catalogue 
of the 
Smartest 
New York 
Styles and 
Samples 
FREE 


ifwe get your order soon, we’ ll have timeto carefully make the 
clothes foryou. rite tonzg At for Catalogue and Samples. £4 


The Bell Tailors of New York 


120-128 Walker St., New York City oS 


Mail this Coupon 644 


>The 


BELL 


ofailors, 


Rape 


Their poor way of 


4, 


An Extra Servant 


For Two Cents a Week 


The Thor Electric 


Washes and Wrings by Electricity 
The THOR is a complete Home Power Laundry. It com- 
bines the duties of tub— boiler — heater— washer and wringer. 
Easier to move than a chair. Does a family wash for two 


cents and pays for itself in a few months. 
A gas burner beneath the machine keeps the water hot — 
saves carrying hot water. 


The clothes go into a wooden 
cylinder like those in all big laundries. 

The cylinder revolves in the hot suds a number of times in 
one direction —then in the other —repeating until stopped. 
The clothes can't pack in a tight wad like they do in other 
washers. 

A new surface is constantly being exposed to the cleansing 
streams of hot suds forced through hundreds of holes bored 
in the cylinder. 

Delicate laces and heavy blankets aye thoroughly and 
beautifully cleansed without wear or strain. They nevertouch 
metal. 

Clothes wear twice as long. No rubbing of wrist, collar or 
skirt edges. Wash day becomes rest day. 

The Reversible Three-Roll Wringer furnished with the 
machine is a great labor-saver—wrings from either side. 
You just feed the clothes. 

We also furnish a simple shaft, instantly connecting the 
THOR motive power to an ironing machine, freezer, meat 
chopper, emery or buffing wheel, churn, etc. Saves time— 
labor — expense. 

We also manufacture the THOR Ball-bearing Hand Washer 
and furnish the THOR Power with gasoline engint. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


We ask no money in advance — no deposit or security from 
any responsible person. We will ship you any style THOR 
you wish to try. It will reach you all ready to start washing 
the minute you get it. Nothing for you to do but put in the 
water and clothes —and turn a knob. 


Put It to Every Test for 30 Days 
Wash and wring — operate all the utensils you wish. Prove 
} to your own Satisfaction that it will save its cost three times 
Over in the first year. And every year for a lifetime. 

If you are not fully satisfied, return it at our expense. You 
risk nothing. If there is any risk we take it. If you are 
Satisfied you may pay us in easy payments if you prefer. 
Send a Post Card for our Free Booklets. 


HURLEY MACHINE COMPANY 
163 S. Jefferson Street, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 
1010 Flat Iron Building, New York City 


Rest-with the Best 


The problem of an easy, comfort- 
able suspender that will allow 
perfect freedom of the body with- 

: out chafing shoulders or 
creating a strain on the 
trousers buttons is 
solved in 


The Kady Suspender 


With The Kady aman 
can stoop, kneel, 
lounge, or recline with- 
out being conscious he 
is wearing suspenders, 


The Double Crown Roller 
a patented device found only on 
The Kady Suspender, is what 
makes this possible. 

Finest elastic webbing, hand- 
soine patterns. 

Soldeverywhere for50c and 75capair 
If you cannot obtain them from 
your dealer, write us. We will 
tell you where to get them and 
send “Suspender Booklet.” 


The Ohio Suspender Co. 
334 North Park Street, Mansfield, 0., U.S.A. 


‘SUSPENDER 
WITH #THE 
BMOOUBLE CROWNS 


| The Only 
/ Ledger That Protects 


Strength Without Flat Opening, Simplicity 
Weight o1 Bulk and Durability 


You should know that but one key (Yale) is needed to 
lock, unlock. open and close the binding mechanism of 
the Mann Yale Lock Ledger. A leaf cannot be inserted 
or removed without the Yale Key, and it has all the 
security of a bound book; it is the only loose leaf ledger 
that protects. You should be able to get a 


Mann Yale Lock Ledger 


from your stationer. If he does not have it you had better 
communicate direct with us. Those interested in the 
“loose leaf idea’’ ought to read our copyrighted 


booklet ‘‘ The Interchangeable Leaf Ledger.’’ It 
is full of information, and free. Send for copy. 
William Mann Company, 527 Market St., Phila. “SY 


i Saks Learn to write The New Fiction. Costs 
Do You Write Fiction? you nothing. Free booklet explaining 
how sent to any author. We pay the best prices for stories based 
on The New Fiction, Enter this new field now; it will be the 
largest, the most fascinating and the most influential field in 
literature. Send for free booklet and particulars today. 
THE PROGRESS COMPANY, 515 Rand McNally Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
ch a ha aL ad et So ee eal she tel Bd 
e +] Only 10c., post- 
Greider’s Book on Poultry 0273°°23%5 
about Pure Bred Poultry; illustrates sixty varieties: prices low. 
Contains fifteen beautiful chromos; perfect guide. Greider’s 
Germicide kills lice. B, H, GREIDER, Rheems, Pa, 
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STOCK 
MANIPULATION 


(Continued from Page 5) 


This faculty, I may say, is not as com- 
mon as one might imagine. Take the bad 
break following the publication of Grover 
Cleveland’s Venezuela message. At the 
time the stock market was bullish. Wall 
Street read the message and thought noth- 
ing of it. A newspaper man, who hap- 
pened to be calling on James R. Keene, 
expressed his surprise that the Street took 
it so calmly. Mr. Keene was long about 
50,000 shares of various stocks. He asked 
why the President’s message should have 
any effect. The newspaper man looked at 
the great stock speculator in blank amaze- 
ment and asked: ‘‘Have you read it?” 
“‘T’ve read the headlines,” replied Keene 
impatiently. Hehad not shaken his mind’s 
position toward the stock market, which 
had made him buy 50,000 shares. How 
was today different from yesterday? What 
new market condition had been created? 
“Read the message; read the last para- 
graph. The sting ts in the tail!’’ said the 
newspaper man. 

They sent for the message. Keene read 
it carefully from beginning to end. 

“Well?” he said, his mind still clinging 
to its previous position. 

“Well? You mean ‘hell,’ don’t you? 
That’s what will break loose tomorrow 
when London begins to sell American 
stocks by the shipload! You’ll see nothing 
but WAR!! in the English papers to- 
morrow. And the same here!” 

Still Keene hesitated. Think of it! 
A man of his temperament and experience 
and imagination hesitated! But the more 
he thought the more he realized that a new 
market condition had been created. He 
began by selling out the stocks he held. 
Freed from the handicap of his market 
commitments, which so often fetter the 
minds of operators, he then and only then 
grasped the situation clearly. And then, 
and only then, did he begin to sell short. 
From bull to nothing, from nothing to bear. 
Even the great Keene had to take these 
two steps. All that day he sold and sold, 
up to the close of the market. From being 
long 50,000 shares in the morning he went 
home at three o’clock short 75,000 shares. 


And the next day hell broke loose—first | 


in the newspapers, then on the Stock 
Exchange. And Keene made a fortune. 
Did he earn it? 

The newspaper man who saw clearly 
with his journalistic mind what great 
speculators did not perceive at all, is still 
working for a living. 


Five Points for Speculators 


Watts makes the point, in his essay on 
Speculation as a Fine Art, that his five 
qualifications for a successful speculator 
must be in a well-balanced combination, 
which is, of course, uncommon, as the lamb 
ought to realize. There are not many un- 
recognized geniuses who think themselves 
the equal of Shakespeare, but nearly every- 
body thinks he can beat the game in Wall 
Street, and, failing, blames the failure on 
the Harrimans and the Rogerses and the 
use of loaded dice. Watts gives a few rules 
for speculation, which he says are really 
laws, applying to any kind of speculation. 
Thus he calls the following, LAws ABso- 
LUTE: Never overitrade. To have interest 
larger than the capital justifies is to cause 
an unfavorable fluctuation to unnerve the 
operator, making his judgment worthless. 

Never double up; that is, because you are 
led to think you have been wrong, never 
completely reverse a position (except, of 
course, when confronted by an accident, 
such as the Venezuela message). 

Run quick or not at all. When doubtful 
reduce the amount of the interest. A man 
told a friend that he could not sleep on 
account of his position on the market. 
The friend—perhaps Watts himself—re- 
plied: ‘‘Sell down to a sleeping-point.”’ 

Then he gives RULES CONDITIONAL, sub- 
ject to modification according to circum- 
stances and the individual temperament of 
the operator. They are a sort of guide of 
conduct, and he shows why, such as: It is 
better to ‘“‘average up”’ than to ‘‘average 
down’’; to stop losses and let profits run. 
Do not ignore public opinion; act cau- 
tiously with public opinion; against it 
boldly. Keep your hand on the pulse of 
the market, the operator being the physi- 
cian and the market the patient. Quiet, 
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Wherever there are children, 
There is need of a Camera 


For always there are little expressions—little unconscious poses of gracefu 
childhood, which make the most interesting pictures for father and mother 


PREMOGRAPH NO. 2 


Makes such pictures as no ordinary camera can. 
It’s so constructed that you can see at all tines a reflection of the subject, 
right side up and of the exact size which it will be in the finished picture. 
You can watch through the hood every gesture of little hands, every chang- 
ing expression of little faces—no need to pose them or ask them to “hold 
still’’— but when you see just the gesture, just the expression you want, turn a 


key and the exposure is made. 


ei 


Premograph No. 2 possesses the same advantage for street pictures, Jand- 


scape and amateur photography in general. 


It works for time, instantaneous 


and retarded exposures; has rack and pinion for focusing and loads in daylight 


with the Premo Film Pack. 


It costs only twenty dollars. 


Catalogue of these and fifty other styles and sizes of Premos at the dealers, 


or write us to send it to you, postage free. 


IMPORTANT — In writing, please be sure to specify Premo catalog. ; 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


51 SOUTH ST. 


No. 12528.—Soft, durable Vici 
Kid. Sent, prepaid, for $4.25, 


in New York, the fashion centre 
of the country, Crawford Shoes 
are sold by Crawford Shoe 
Makers, at 


23d St. and 4th Ave, 

93 Nassau St. 

137 Fulton St. 

10 and 12 Broadway. 

1363 Broadway. 

103 W. 42d St. 

141 W. 125th St. 

433 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
1001 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


Today, Chrome tanned 
leather represents the 
highest point of excel- 
lence known to scientific 
tanning. Chrome leather 
costs more. 


Prove their value 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. | 


It is firmer, 
much more durable, and at the 
same time smoother, softer and 
more waterproof than any other 
kind. Chrome leather takes and 
retains a mirror-like polish. _ 

It is because I use the best of 
everything that you find Chrome 
leather in Crawfords—ordinarily 
it is used in shoes costing twice 
as much. 

Write for interesting booklet 
telling why Crawford Shoes are 
good shoes. 


—buy a pair! 
Chast Gp Exec 


CHAS. A. EATON CO., Brockton, Mass. 


CRAWFORD SHOES ARE UNION MADE 


TO NORWAY, ICELAND 
AND SPITZBERGEN 


A Series of Ten Cruises, leaving Hamburg 
during June, July, August and Septem- 
ber, by magnificent twin-screw steamers, 
ideally adapted for cruising, on which 
Every comfort has been considered. 
Every practical safety appliance has been installed. 
_ Every feature conducive to the complete enjoyment of a 
perfect trip has been provided. 
The cruises vary in duration from 14 to 25 days, and 
cost from $62.50 upward. 
Excellent connections from America by our splendid 
trans-Atlantic service. 


Let us send you our new book, “A 
Summer Holiday at the top of the 
World,’’ containing full particulars. 


: 

|HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
‘Zz 41-45 BROADWAY 

Boston, Phila., St. Louis, Chicago, San Francisco 
' ; 


} 


_ 47 plans and schemes in this book that will 
increase the working efficiency of amy desk 
man, general manager or clerk, from 20 to 50 per cent. 

Packed with short-cuts and time-savers. Makes the 
desk a model work bench on which every paper has its 
place, nothing cam be lost or mislaid, no task neglected 
or slighted or overlooked. Tells how to use every inch of 
space to best advantage— how to keep working materials 
so you can locate them without loss of time—how to 
make a desk keep itself clean and how to save from 5 

= to 65 minutes on your day’s dictation. 

It describes in detail time-saving desk 
appliances which, purchased in the open 
market, would cost anywhere from 
$14.00 to $25.00. By following the sim- 
ple instructions given, you can make them 
at a total cost of two or three dollars. 


Gives a complete course in 
systematizing the desk and the man, in 
managing the work of today and in plan- 
ning the work of tomorrow —in working, 
thinking and money-making along the 
lines of the least resistance. The book is 
minutely illustrated, well printed on laid 
book paper. Contains 128 pages, size 
514x8 inches, substantially bound in vel- 
lum with die-stamped cover. 

The way to geta copy of this book absolutely free, 
is through SYSTEM, which stands pre-eminent 
{ the magazine of business. 260 to 356 pages in every 
/sue of SYSTEM and you cannot afford to miss a single page. 

|The price of SYSTEM is $2a year. Simply send $2 and you 
rte tt only receive SYSTEM for one full year—12 complete is- 


—but in addition we will send you, absolutely free, a copy of 
| Desk System,’’ all transportation charges fully prepaid. Dept 28. 


‘YSTEM, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


$2.90 Buys This 


. 
. Fine Lamp 
‘5 ¥ Made of Mission Weathered 
tm Oak, hand rubbed, wax fin- 

ished—24 in. high, with hand- 

Re some four-panel art glass shade of 
green and white, 15 in. square,7 in. deep. 

Sent complete, ready for use, for either 


° ee 
Gas, Oil or Electricity 
This lamp is a lasting ornament, makes 
home more homelike, inviting rest and 
meditauon. Order today for your library 
or sitting room. Fully 
guaranteed at our special 
low price, $2.90. Address 


= LW. Gillespie, Dept. B, Marion, Ind. 


IFYOU ARE A TRIFLE SENSITIVE 


bout the size of your shoes, it’s some satisfaction to 
low that many people can wear shoes a size smaller 
sprinkling Allen’s Foot-Ease into them. Just the 
ing for Dancing Parties, Patent Leather Shoes, 
for breaking in New Shoes. When rubbers or 
joes become necessary and your shoes pinch, 
1s Foot-Ease gives instant relief. Sold Every- 
» 25 cts. Sample FREE. Address, Allen S. 
ed, Le Roy, N.Y. Remember the name, Allen’s 
ase. Don’t accept any substitute. 


Do not fail to investigate the Cer- 
tificates of Deposit issued by this |] 


: Please write for booklet ¢S”? which 
lains how we can safely pay 6% per annum, 
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good markets are good markets to sell, 
because they ordinarily develop into de- 
clining markets; but when a market has 
gone through the stages of quiet and weak 
to active and declining, then on to semi- 
panic or panic, buy it freely. Vice versa, 
after a quiet and firm market develops 
into an active and strong one up to a pitch 
of excitement, sell it confidently. Never 
fail to omit the element of chance. Napo- 
leon in his campaigns always allowed a 
marginforchance. Calculation must meas- 
ure the incalculable. Act on general rather 
than on special information—the state of 
the country, condition of crops and indus- 
tries, rather than on the “‘inside tip.” 
Statistics are valuable, but must be kept 
subordinate to a comprehensive view of 
the whole situation. Canning once said: 
“There is nothing so fallacious as facts, 
except figures.’” Another has observed: 
“Figures may not lie, but liars often 
figure.’’ And Watts says that the maxim, 
“When in doubt do nothing,’’ is merely 
wise advice never to enter the market on 
half-eonvictions. And last, and above 
everything else, act so as to keep the mind 
clear, its judgment trustworthy. A re- 
serve force should be maintained and kept 
for supreme moments, when the full 
strength should be put on the stroke 
delivered. 

The foregoing observations are given, 
not in lieu of a manual for speculators— 
which is another story—but with a desire 
to show the difference between gambling 
and speculation. It so happens that for 
one speculator there are one thousand gam- 
blers. Manipulators have not been blind 
to this disparity. Hence much of the 
manipulation concerns itself necessarily 
with the psychology of gamblers. 


. 


The Real Names of ‘‘They”’ 


Manipulation is that which the “‘ big men”’ 
of Wall Street declare exists only in the 
imagination of newspaper writers. It is 
also that which the newspaper-reading pub- 
lic declares the ‘‘ big men’”’ indulge in inces- 
santly —to their own profit and the public’s 
loss. Both are inaccurate. Mr. James R. 
Keene, probably the greatest manipulator 
of stocks in our time, once told me that 
I was responsible for the popularizing of 
that hateful word, and that in calling him 
a master manipulator I had done him a 
great injury. He had in mind the public’s 
notion of what a, manipulator stood for— 
a sort of arch-robber, a picker of pockets 
by the thousand. He declared that there 
was no such thing. 

Not long afterward Mr. Morgan in- 
trusted to him the manipulation—he called 
it market-handling—of the United States 
Steel stocks! Mr. E. H. Harriman not only 
admits but even defends the practice of 
certain methods and manipulative devices, 
such as ‘‘wash sales’ and “matched 
orders,’ by calling them, I believe, “‘cir- 
cular sales.’”’ Students of the stock market, 
with much care and ingenuity, prepare 
statistics of sales calculated to show that 
certain stock transactions at certain times 
cannot be bona fide by reason of their great 
volume; and thereby prove mathemat- 
ically that there is such a thing as manipu- 
lation. There is a well-known type of man 
who inveterately discovers what everybody 
knows. A Wall Street “‘bromide”’ is the 
man who speaks of ‘‘They”’ in awed tones 
or, as the case might be, with much pro- 
fanity—-the mysterious “‘They,”’ whom 
Thomas W. Lawson nicknamed the “‘Sys- 
tem,” whom the American passion for 
labels now calls the Harrimans and the 
Morgans and the ‘“‘Standard Oil group,” 
and the ‘‘Rock Island crowd.’ We give 
them names in the magazines and news- 
papers, but to the lambs they remain 
“They,” whose will is law, who are going 
to put up this or that stock, who are behind 
one or another movement, or who are 
doing nothing and, therefore, the lambs 
also should do nothing. ‘‘They” are the 
great manipulators. 

Manipulation is both an art anda science. 
Manipulation is the process whereby are 
produced certain stock-market defects 
designed to yield a pecuniary profit directly 
or indirectly to the manipulator. Indeed, 
in most cases, it ismerely a peculiar method 
of advertising a peculiar business. It has, 
therefore, become a sort of “‘custom of the 
trade.” It is a necessary evil, as advertis- 
ing through some medium or other is a 
necessity in the business life of today. 
Some advertisements call attention legiti- 
mately to the merits of the article adver- 
tised; so does certain manipulation. Other | 
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A Day’s Work In An Hour! 


The same work that takes a good clerk all day 
with pen or typewriter, can now be done by an 
office boy in 60 minutes! And with unerring 
accuracy. 

For he can print, on an Elliott Addressing 
Machine, any list of names and addresses, of any 
nature, at the rate of 1,000 to 3,000 an hour. 

A good clerk could write not more than 1,000 
a day. And at that would make mistakes. 

So this simple machine makes an office boy, 
or girl at $6.00 a week, equal to 8 or ro clerks 
in handling any kind of names by lists. 

Think what this Elliott Addresser would 
save in your office. Think how pay-roll, mail- 
ing, and similar work would be facilitated, 

Then, this addresser gives 
a positive, automatic check on 
all its work. No mail matter 


Elliott Addressing Machine 


returned for “better address.’? No omissions 
to cause “mixups.’”’ No illegibility. 


A Hundred Uses for the Elliott Addresser 


Pay-roll lists, names and addresses on bills 
or statements, notices or acknowledgments, 
envelopes or any mail matter, time cards, pay- 
roll envelopes or sheets, shipping-tags, laundry 
routes, collectors’ or salesmen’s routes, etc.— 
all handled on this machine. 

The names are printed from stencils (good 
for ten to twenty thousand impressions), which 
serve as card-indexes—printed in the order the 
stencils are filed; alphabetically by names, by 
towns and states, by account or pay-roll num- 
bers, by salesmen’s routes, or in any other 
classification. 

Complete changes in name and address 
made at a cost of only I-5 cent each. 

The sole cost of operating is the value of an 
office boy’s time. ‘The machine will outlast 
any typewriter, and without needing repairs. 

There are special attachments for special work. 

We will gladly tell you just what the Elliott 
Addresser will do in your office, and what it will 
save, if you will write us the nature and amount 
of your work. 

Agents wanted in all unoccupied territory. 


Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 


South Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 


Make Money Making Extracts | Save Half Your Laundry Bill 


I teach you the Synthetic Process formanufac- 
turing Domestic Flavoring Extracts. No ageing 
necessary; no machinery required; very inexpen- 
sive. Easy to learn and the kitchenof evenings your 
“laboratory”; big profits; my plan is a winner. 


GEO. L. COLBURN, Pekin, Ill. 


made of leather; fits any cuff; put on in aninstant. Can be carried 
in your vest pocket. A pair sent prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. 
Agents and dealers wanted everywhere. Address 


LACLEDE SALES COMPANY 


| Go home with clean cuffs. The LACLEDE CUFF GUARD; 
| 
| 
| 522 Merchants-Laclede Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Encyclopedia tells you everything’. 


human progress right up to now. 


necessity for ordering IMMEDIATELY. 


Let us send you today this superb set of books. 
Look them over at your leisure. We shall abide by 
your decision. 

Here are fifteen massive, magnificently bound vol- 
umes, 10,000 double column pages,100 superb maps, 
37,000 biographical references, hundreds of illus- 
trated color plates of the rarest beauty. You will 
marvel at the beauty, the skill—the unapproachable 
perfection of it all. 

Every phase of human knowledge, of discovery, 
experience and belief is included in this stupendous 
work. It covers all epochs of literature, all forms 
of government, all systems of religion. All gallant 
deeds and stirring scenes, all victories of war and 
brain, all marvels of science and invention, all 
the glorious achievements that have made history 
luminous and civilization possible are found in the 
ten thousand teeming pages of these magnificent 
volumes. Think what it means to have an inexhaust- 
ible storehouse of the richest knowledge and invalu- 
able information, And to have it always at hand, 


Its Scholarly Authority 


The classic literature of the world’s ripest scholars is the char- 
acteristic feature of this work. Here are some of the contribu- 
tors: Matthew Arnold, James Bryce, John Morley, Andrew 
Lang, St. George Mivart, Canon Farrar, Edmund Gosse, John 
Stuart Blackie, Leslie Stephen, Edward Freeman, Lord Kelvin, 
Robertson Smith, Sir Norman Lockyer, Thorold Rogers, Saints- 
bury, Swinburne, Simon Newcomb, John Fiske, Cardinal Gib- 
bons, John Bach McMaster, Admiral Melville, Thomas B. Reed, 
Carroll Wright; and these with hundreds of others equally famous 
give it an authority so overwhelming, so incomparable that it 
reigns without a rival in the realm of scholarship. 


Limited Half Price Offer 


We are making for a limited time only a special introductory 
offer at just ONE-HALF the regular price. The cloth set we 
price at $37, the half morocco at $46. Moreover, with each of 
the first hundred orders to reach us we will send absolutely 
FREE Webster’s Huge New Encyclopedic Dictionary, retail- 


The Booklovers Society 
156 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


Get this $8.50 Dictionary Free 
And this Astounding Free Trial Offer 


You who have always intended to get an encyclopedia—this is your opportunity. No longer need 
price prevent you from obtaining the assistance of the greatest reference library in the World. 

In all the history of book bargains never has there been offered such a bargain as this. 

Think what it means to secure the latest, the greatest of encyclopedias at the lowest price, the 
easiest terms ever quoted. Other books tell you about one thing. The new 1909 New Americanized 


Other encyclopedias give you information up to five or ten years ago. 
It is worth twice the price of the next best encyclopedia. 
can have the 15 massive volumes brought to your home or office for examination free of charge. 

If you decide to keep the set a first payment of $1.00 makes it yours. 
first hundred orders we will give you Webster's New $8.50 Encyclopedic Dictionary FREE. See the 


New Americanized Encyclopedia 


This records every step of 
Yet you 


Moreover with each of the 


Free 


Exami- 


nation 


ing regularly at $8.50. It is bound in Full Sheep, marbled 
edges, gold stamped and indexed. This combination of the 
world’s most famous Cyclopedia and equally famous Dictionary 
gives youa magnificent reference library of enormous extent 
and unmatchable value. 


How to Get the Books 


Send No Money. Sign and mail the attached coupon and 
we will ships you a complete set for five days’ FREE 
examination, You can return them AT OUR EX- 
PENSE if they fail to give you entire satisfaction. 
We pay all transportation charges. Should you 
decide to purchase, then send us $1.00 as first 
payment and pay the balance at the rate of 


SEP 
Mch.20 


$2.00 per month for the cloth and §2.50 per COUPON 
month for the half morocco. THE 
BOOKLOVERS 
Do Not Delay — SOCIETY, 
° 156 Fifth Ave. 
Sign Coupon Now : "New York. 


At these phenomenal prices 
the introductory sets will 
vanish like magic. It is the 
opportunity of a life-time. 
Enrich your mind, adorn 
your library, delight 
your family with this 
stupendous work, 
Write TO-DAY. 
Remember. 


Please send me for 

examination, prepaid, a 
complete set of the New 
Americanized Encyclo- 
pedia in half morocco bind- 
ing at your SPECIAL HALF- 
PRICE offer of $46.00. If the 

set is satisfactory, l agree to pay 
upon the purchase price the sum of 
$1.00 in cash within 5 days after re- 


No risk! ceipt of goods and $2.50 each month 
No obliga- thereafter for eighteen months. Title to 
tion! You remain in The Booklovers Society until 
purchase full purchase price has been paid. If the 
only if books are not satisfactory I am to notify you 
fate promptly and hold them subject to your order. 


Also send me Webster’s New Encyclopedic 
Dictionary, which I am to receive absolutely 
FREE should I retain the set. 


each month to §2.00. 
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Suit Made$ 


to Measure 


SUIT CASE 
a) 9) td 


Fine tailor made cash- 
mere or worsted suit. 

our choice of our 
large variety of 1909 
patterns in all the new- 


EXPRESS 
PREPAID 


est colorings and 
weaves just received 
from the woolen mills. 


Don’t be satisfied 
with an ordinary ready- 
made half wool suit 
that neither fits well 
nor holds its shape. 
Buy a suit that’s made 
especially for you, of 
thoroughly shrunken, 
specially close woven 
material, by high class 
workmen who incor- 
porate into the suit just 
those little advanced 
differences in style, and 
those small character- 
istic improvements in 
fit which mean so much 
in the finished garment. 

The suit is ined with 
““Bullis’’ serge and 
sleeve linings are of the 
celebrated ‘‘ Fowler” 
silesia. Buttonholes 
are hand finished, shoulders are well padded, and 
all trimmings are such as can be secured only in the 
high grade merchant tailor article. Our measure 
and order blanks will enable you to take your own 
measurement accurately, and a perfect fit is guar- 
anteed. Weare manufacturers, importers and cus- 
tom tailors, and guarantee our $15 suits to be equal 
in wear to the best suits you can obtain from your 
local dealer at any price, while in style and fit our 
garments are incomparably superior to any but the 
product of high-priced city tailors. 


We Pay All Express Charges 


spring styles. The price is $15. Notice the per- 
fect fit. Wecan fit you just as well. Samples of 
cloth that make-up nicely in this style are shown 
in our new catalog, which contains styles and 
samples varying in price from $15 to $25. Our 
catalog and 


Samples of Cloth Free 


will be sent the same day your request reaches us. 
We have no agents, no branch stores, and no con- 
nection with any other clothing concern. Our 
business has been established 53 years. Write 
today for free samples. Address 


MEYER LIVINGSTON SONS 
90 Livingston Ave., South Bend, Ind. 
Reference: Citizens Nat’] Bank, South Bend, Ind. 


How To Buy Bonds 


is a subject formerly known to onl 
afew—mostly bankers. Our boo 
“Bonds and How to Buy Them” 
gives facts on investments everyone 
should know. Tells you how you 
can invest in the same safe securities 
earning 4% to6% in which banks in- 
vest their own trust funds. 


Our selected list of Municipal and 
Corporation Bonds and this Bond 
Book should be in the hands of 
everyone interested in investments. 


Both will be sent on request. 


OTIS .~» HOUG 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
200 CUYAHOGA BLDG. 
CLEVELAND. 


Os 


To The Man With Av 


Steady Job 


I offer you an opportunity to add to your salary $5, 

$10 or $15 each month whichever you may select 
If you want to increase your income let me hear from you. I will 
pay you a salary for doing some special work which will not inter- 
fere with your regular work in any way. Just ask me to ‘‘ Send 
Special Plan No, 10.’’ Better still, include five 2c. stamps to pre- 
pay all charges and I will send you full equipment at once so that 
you may begin adding to your income without delay. 
E. M. NOLEN, Manager, Room 920, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
a ae st wert Aes act eee a 


| EDDING INVITATIONS 


100 for $3.50 

# YW Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. (g 
Latest styles, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere. 
Visiting Cards, 100 50c; with case 75c. Write for samples. 
THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 8. Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


H. S. HILL, 32-84 Columbian Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


| or Mr. Speyer’s. 
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advertisements misrepresent the goods; 
so does other manipulation. There are 
quack remedy “‘ads”’; so is there certain 
evil manipulation. In short, manipulation 
is not always misrepresentation, nor is it 
always unnecessary or evil. It is well to 
consider first the so-called legitimate or 
indispensable manipulation—the appeal 
to the investor. 

Francis D. Carley, a genius, who always 
talks with a picturesqueness of genius, was 
the first man to my knowledge who formu- 
lated the truism that: ““STOCKS NEVER 
GO UP; THEY ARE PUT UP!” That 
is, widespread recognition of real values is 


| necessarily so slow that, left to itself, the 


best stock in the world appreciates imper- 
ceptibly from day to day—far too slowly 
to pay underwriting syndicates. High- 
class firms, dealing in high-class securities 
on a very large scale, are merely wholesale 
distributors. The small investment house 
may take a million or two of a stock or 
bond and peddle them. But J. P. Morgan 
& Co., or Kuhn, Loeb & Co., or Speyer & 
Co., who sell hundreds of millions a year, 
can’t peddle. They sell in bulk to the 
smaller jobbers, and the stock market does 
the rest. The Stock Exchange is their big 
market place. It is where buyer and seller 
meet; where ten sellers and ten thousand 
buyers meet. Mr. Morgan advertises in 
the newspapers entire bond issues for sale. 
Investors who want safety—and four per 
cent per annum—read and subscribe for a 
part of the issue; and the underwriters 
place the rest among banks and estates 
and trustees of estates the country over, 
either directly or through jobbers—bond 
and investment brokers who do an over- 
the-counter business and send out bond 
drummers to canvass institutions through- 
out this country and Europe—a cash busi- 
ness with investors and semi-investors, and 
with widows and orphans and old maids. 


Turning Water Into Gold 


The law specifically states what invest- 
ments are proper for trust funds, savings- 
banks and insurance companies; and these 
buyers can, and do, absorb certain securi- 
ties of companies whose fiscal agents are 
such firms as Mr. Morgan’s or Mr. Schiff’s 
But, in addition, there 
are stock issues to float: issues of good 
stocks and bad stocks and worse-than-bad 
stocks. There are laws against swindles. 
Let those laws be invoked when worse- 
than-bad stocks are issued in order to pre- 
vent their sales to the fools. The law does 
not concern itself with warning the fool or 
enlightening the ignorant or pitying the 
unfortunate. It has no sympathy with the 
gold-brick buyer nor the bucolic investor in 
green goods. ' The buyers of gold bricks or 
the investor in ‘‘just-as-zood’”’ banknotes 
or the listener of “sick miner” tales are 
always men who want something for noth- 
ing. They probably deserve what they 
get. But the law says money must not be 
obtained under false pretenses. It is a 
mooted question whether the eventual 
abolition of penitentiaries depends upon 
the abolition of criminals and stock manip- 
ulators, or upon the abolition of fools and 
cowards. It is similarly a vain task to 
ponder whether if all stock-buying people 
were scientific speculators instead of mere 
gamblers the predatory rich would stop 
getting richer. The fact remains that cer- 
tain conditions exist, one of which is the 
existence of the gambling spirit in men. 
Stock manipulators recognize this. It 
therefore follows, logically, that being con- 
cerned with an immediate market, as it 
were, manipulators perforce utilize the 
gambling propensity of the mob. Such is 
the record of all our securities. What were 
once the ‘‘speculative footballs” of a decade 
or two ago are the ‘‘safe investments” of 
today. Talk to wise old investors, the 
inventory of whose holdings reads like a 
dream of marvelous sagacity and great 
luck, and you find that, thirty years ago, 
when they bought XYZ preferred, they 
only paid $32 a share—now worth $180 
—and they were none too sure of the 
continuance of the dividends at that time, 
but took chances. Guaranteed stocks 
were ‘‘pool-darlings’”’ twenty-five years 
ago. What was called water has become 
solid gold. Water: the intelligent opti- 
mist’s capitalization of the future growth 
of the United States. 

There are fallacies in'some of these rea- 
sonings, to be sure, but there is no fallacy 
in the contention that active speculation 
in a security, altogether apart from the 
security’s ‘intrinsic worth,” is useful in 
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Dare Throw Burning Coal 


Your Roof? 


These buildings are the oldest roofed 3 
any ready roofing. . Ruberoid was by sey 
years the first. 


You 


on 


Burning coals thrown on a roof of Ruberoid 
harmlessly sputter away—and die out. 


They do not set fire to the Ruberoid. They 
do not set fire to the timbers underneath. 


And of more than 300 substitute roof 
on sale today, not ome can employ the vi 
element which makes Ruberoid roofing w) 
it is. 


Yet a roof of Ruberoid is more than mere 
protection against fire. 


It is protection against the cold of winter. 
Being a perfect non-conductor of heat, it 
keeps the warmth of the house zn. 


This vital element is Ruberoid gum—m; 
by our own exclusive process. 


It is this wonderful Ruberoid — w 
gives Ruberoid roofing the life aa flexi 
to withstand seventeen years of wear w 
other roofings fray out in a few summers 


These substitute roofings are made to re- 
semble only the uncolored Ruberoid. 4 


Ruberoid can also be had in colors. It 
comes in attractive Red, Brown and — 
—suitable for the finest home. = 


The color is not painted on. It isa pale 5 
the roofing. It does not wear off or fade. 


4 
Get This Free Book 


Before deciding on any roofing for any pur. 
pose, get our free book which tells what we 
have learned in twenty years of tests about 
ail kinds of roofing. This book is frank, 
fair and impartial. It | 
tells all about shingles, 
tin, tar, iron and ready | 
roofings. pe 

To get this book, 
address Department 
89, The Standard 
Paint Company, 100 | 
William Street, 
New York. 


It is protection against the heat of summer. 
It keeps the building cool by keeping the 
sun’s heat out. 


Seventeen Years of Test 


And it is more. It is wind proof, rain 
proof, snow proof. It resists acids, gases 
and fumes. Because of its great flexibility, 
it is proof against contraction, expansion and 
the twisting strains which eyery roof must 
bear. 


A roof of Ruberoid is practically a one- 
piece roof. 


For with every roll comes the Ruberine 
cement with which you seal the seams and 
edges —seal them permanently against the 
weather and against leaks. You will find 


many roofings which 


look like Ruberoid— 
(TRADEMARK REGISTERED) 


but none which wear 
like Ruberoid. 


For the first build- 
ings ever roofed with 
Ruberoid — more than 
seventeen years ago — 
are still waterproof and 
weathertight. 


Be sure to look for this registered trademark which is 
stamped every four feet on the 2der side of all genuine 
Ruberoid. This is your protection against substitutes which 
many dealers brazenly sell as Ruberoid. Ruberoid is usually 
sold by but one dealer in a town. We will tell you the name 
of your Ruberoid dealer when you send for our free book. 


New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Boston, 


San Francisco, Montreal, 


Philadelphia, 
London, Paris, 


Atlanta, Memphis, 
Hamburg 


Denver, | 
eT 


Forget all you know about washing machines —for there never 
was one like this. It’s the r90 MOTOR WASHER — absolutely 
self-working! \t does it all. It does it rvighé. It does it for 
2 cents a week. And it does it so guick that it shortens the time Fas 
to MINUTES instead of HOURS. 4 


Washes in Six Minutes! 


We mean it. Seeing is believing! It seldom takes longer than /wo 
minutes. JVever longer than szx/ And the clock will verify our 
claim, You can read or sew or play with the baby while the machine 
is doing the washing. 


Does Both the Washing and Wringing 
Self -Working Wringer Furnished Free 


The Motor Washer operates the Wringer, too. No crank to turn 
—no handle. The Wringer works itself, just as the Washer does. 
Cog wheels cased in steel to prevent danger of soiling clothes or 
mashing the fingers. 

The Wringer comes FREE with every 1900 Motor Washer. 


The 1900 Motor Wash 


Sent Anywhere on 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIA 


Surely you are willing to be convinced that this Washer will do all we claim. We 
to send a 1900 Motor Washer on absolute FREE TRIAL for an entire month to any res 
ble person. Nota cent of securi/y —unor a promise to duy. Just your word that you wil 
itatest. We even agree to pay the freight, and will take it back if it fails. 


1900 Electric Motor W: 
Can be connected with any 
Electric Light Fixture 


Ly 


or Gasoline Engine 

The outfit consists of the famous 1900 Washer 
either Electric Motor or Water Motor. You turn 
power as easily as you turn on the light, and b 
forth goes the tub, washing the clothes for d 
And it’s all so simple and easy that overseeing the 
mere child’s play. 


Which Free Book Shall We 


We publish an ‘“‘ Electric” Book anda “‘ Water-Power” 
Tell us which one to send you. Learn how to make ele 
or water-power do all the washing and wringing at a cost 
2 cents a week. Why not get one of these wonderful ma 
and snap your fingers at the bugbear of Washday?- 
postal NOW for one of the FREE BOOKS. : 

Address, The 1900 Washer Co., 3316 Henry St., Bi 
N.Y. Or, if you live in Canada, write to the Cana 
Washer Co,, 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Can. 


1900 Water Motor Washer 
Can be connected with any Water 
Tap instantly 


There is but 
one “ Pro-phy- 
lac-tic”. Tooth 
Brush, but it is made 
with three kinds of 
handles. All styles have 
graduated and serrated 
bristle tufts to clean detween 
theteeth. Curved handle,tapered 
head , bolein handleand hook to hang 
it by; identification symbols onhandles. 
y PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC REGULAR 
_ With rigid handle. Three sizes and three 
ristle textures. Adult’s 35 cts; youth’s and 

's 25 cts. 

PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC SPECIAL 

| Handle bends as the brush is used. Three 
sizes and three bristle textures. Adult’s 35 cts; 
youth’s and child’s 25 cts. 
} PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC DE LUXE 
Delicately colored transparent flexible handles 
} 


—emerald, topaz.or ruby. Your brush identified 
by color. Adult's size only. Price 40 cts. 
BE SURE TO ASK for the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
and itin its yellow box. Any brush sent post- 
id on receipt of price if your dealer will not 
supply. Write for free book,‘ Tooth Truths.” 


Florence Manufacturing Co. 
| 32 Pine Street Florence, Mass., U. S. A. 


‘4 


“DECAUSE your order 

comes direct to our 
‘mill, without any cost to 
us for salesmen or for 
jobbers’ or retailers’ 
profits, we can and do 
‘give you the biggest 
value in hosiery a dol- 
ar ever bought. 


Men’s — Eight pairs for 
$1: Medium-weight, seam- 
lesscotton socks, doubletoe 
‘and heel. Colors: brown, 
blue, black or gray. Simply 
enclose a dollar, stating 
size and color wanted. 


_ Women’s — Five pairs 
‘for $1: Medium-weight 
hose of fine-combed 
ptian yarn. 
only. 


gy 
BEY 


Hosiery Mills, 


d National 
Reading, Pa. 


nk, Reading. 


seen this 
wonderful 


little Hook? 


It’s the cleverest thing in hooks 


g 
everdevised. Requiresno hammering— 
no screwing—nothing but your thumb. Press the top 
_—there’s your hook —quick as a wink! And strong? 
Holds 10 tbs. without a tremor! Look at the angle of 
" pinat back—that's the secret of the Handihook’s won- 
derful strength. Leaves no ugly marks. You'll find the 
Handihook ‘‘just the thing’’ for hanging pictures, signs, 
| calendars, whisks, towels, coats, waists, skirts, reference 
books, utensils, etc. Brass, 25c doz. Gun Metal, Nickel 

- and Antique Copper, 30c. doz. 


Send 10c and dealer's name 


for sample package. 
=e A. Goertz & Co,, 282 Morris Ave., Newark, N.J. 


Tnglish Knockabout Hat *]% 


‘Not a fad, but a stylish, serviceable Hat. Would 
‘sell for $2.00 in most Hat stores. Made of Genuine 
English Felt, with flexible 

sweat band, trimmed with 
neat, narrow outside band. 
Suitable for dress and 
business. Folds into 
a neat, compact roll 
- without damaging. 
 - Unequalled for trav- 
‘dling, motoring, golfing, yachting, etc. All 
‘sizes. Five colors: Black, Brown, Green, 

stay Mixture, and White. Weight 4 ozs. 
‘Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.00. 
io State size and color desired. 
_+=Satisfaction Guaranteed. Folded 
a Hat Co., 181-A William St., New York City 


SEND 12 CENTS IN STAMPS FOR 


= Wyoming Fossil 


discovered beds. 


.KEPFORD, Ishawooa, Big Horn Co., WYOMING 


| fell swoop. 


| of something for nothing. 
| honest, to admit that civilization is due to 
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giving it one of its most valuable qualities, 
to wit: ready marketability. A bond regu- 
larly traded in on the New York Stock 
Exchange sells at a higher priee—that is, 
returns a smaller yield to the holder—than 
a mortgage on country real estate, how- 
ever safe that mortgage may be. And this 
happens because you can, in a case of need, 
change that bond into cash in a jiffy, 
whereas it is more difficult—that is, it 
takes longer—to sell your mortgage. The 
safety of the underlying collateral is a 
value-determining factor, but’*so is the 
marketability of the security or document. 
This fact creates the most serious prob- 
lem which confronts the legislator seeking 
to stop the evil of stock gambling, a prob- 
lem which should be considered not altru- 
istically, but practically. By all means 
stop abuses; but do not handicap legiti- 
mate business disproportionately. Make 
gambling difficult; do not attempt to 
reform human nature by statute at one 
( The millennium is coming; 
humanity is walking toward it. Do not 
sprint: it is fatal to the wind of humanity. 

The logical, indeed the inevitable, pre- 
ponderance of speculators and gamblers in 
the market-place, where an ideal state of 
affairs would be the preponderance of 
investors, gives us a condition and not a 
theory. And the Morgans and the Schiffs 
and the Speyers and the Moores and the 
Reids and the Harrimans and the Rocke- 
fellers and the Keenes and the John W. 
Gateses, and so on down the scale of 
degree and methods, take advantage, not 
of gambling, but of speculation; because 
speculation is behind most of the material 
progress of the world. Hence manipula- 
tion—advertising—assumes divers forms 
as well as various excuses for persistence in 
the face of State laws and Exchange rules. 


The Votaries of Chance 


The gambling instinct is deeply implanted in 
most men. There are the votaries of blind 
chance, but there are also the men who take 
certain risks, who find pleasure, not in the 
dangers they run, but in the exercise of 
those faculties which we have shown the 
speculator must possess. But these vari- 
ous types of men are all moved by the same 
desire to make money and make it quickly 
—very quickly, because life is very short. 
Some wish to earn it by using their minds; 
others by trying to use their minds and— 
trusting to luek. At bottom it is in all 
cases the recognition of what money means 
to each man in this money-mad day. They 
see themselves motoring through France 
instead of commuting to the suburbs; 
sailing in palatial yachts instead of cursing 
at the ferryboats; they build mansions, or 
control legislatures, or own thousands of 
aeres, or see their names in the society 
columns; or whatever the heart’s desire 
may be. In all walks of life men measure 
the value of money by the effort it costs to 
win it. Hence the harder a man works to 
make a living the more beautiful becomes 
the making of it with no effort—the getting 
It is well to be 


man’s laziness, to the desire to live with 
the least possible effort, to a hope in the 
eventual abolition of all work. 

Now, while greed may not be one of the 
exact sciences, it is a mathematical cer- 
tainty that most men are morally vulner- 
able to the degree that greed has bitten 
into their souls. We have shown that 
stocks don’t go up, but are put up. They 
are put up by means of devices all more or 
less commonplace, and all founded on the 
recognition of the prevalence of greed; 
hence manipulation by means of the ticker. 
It is the most persuasive drummer on the 
staff of the wholesale distributor of securi- 
ties. A newspaper advertisement, with 
illuminating statistics, sinks, perhaps, a 
thirty-second of an inch into the mind of 
the ‘‘ discriminating investor.” But adver- 
tising by means of the ticker is another 
thing. When a man sees a stock going up, 
up! uP! something goes to the very soul 
of the greed-stricken man, who, visioning 
to himself a dazzling money-happiness, 


| reaches out quivering fingers, clutches 


eagerly in the air for the fortune within his 
grasp. . . Men do not read the 
papers with their very souls; and that is 
the only way they read the ticker. The 
mirage is so real! They buy—and, later, 
they curse the “‘manipulator”’ who deceived 
them. 

Inevitably net earnings determine val- 
ues, and values determine prices. It is 
obviously difficult for a real-estate man in 


First Prize $25.00. 


Give us a short advertising sentence. 
test, and for a few moments of your time 
below. Read the rules carefully. 


THE CONTEST. Below is a regular Pompeian 
Massage Cream advertisement. We want a good 
line describing Pompeian face cream. “The line is 
to be used in the space indicated. This line may 
contain as many as 10 words, but preferably 5 or 
6, or even less. 

PRIZES. Vor the best line describing Pompeian 
Massage Cream $25.00 in cash; 2d prize, $15; 
3d prize, $10; next 100 best answers, a 50c jar of 
Pompeian Massage Cream to each writer. Prizes 
will be awarded June Ist, 1909. 

RULES. 1. Any member of a family can com- 
pete. (Better have all suggest phrases, and then 
send us the best.) 2. Write no long letter and 
enclose no money: just send your suggestion, name 
and address by letter, or postal card. 3. No questions 
on tis contest will be answered. 4. All suggestions 
must be in our office by Apri/ 20. The earlier the 
reply the better for you and for us, but take time to 
think carefully before you write. Awards will be 
made June 1st. 5. Remember the 10-word limit, 
The shorter the phrase the better. 6, Not neces- 
sary to use the words,“Pompeian Massage Cream,” 
though you may. Fs 

HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS. Read the advertise- 
ment below carefully and repeatedly. When you 
use Pompeian make the hand test suggested and 
note results. Then give us your idea of its merits 
and benefits. Even if you don’t use Pompeian 


the result. We say that soap and 
take out the dirt. 


the circulation it seeks. 


Here is the Test 


which has accumulated there. 


as the complete cleanser, we have nothing 


for 
See 


($100.00 in prizes 


FOR HER 


There’s nothing equal to Pompeian for keeping 
the face youthful and fresh looking. Pompeian 
Massage Creain removes and prevents wrinkles; 
reduces double chins; fills out hollow cheeks and 
rounds off angles. Occasional use increases circu- 
lation and makes the new red blood bring roses to 
your cheeks. By removing pore-dirt Pompeian over- 
comes sallowness, muddy skins, blackheads — all 
generally caused by soap particles, dust, soot and 
other foreign matter in the pores. For_a clear, 
fresh, soft, unwrinkled skin use Pompeian Massage 
Cream. You'll be astonished at your increased 
beauty after a few weeks’ use of Pompeian. 


POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 49 


$100.00 IN PRIZES 


102 more for your wits. 


THIS FAMOUS TEST 


of Pompeian Massage Cream 
has convinced millions 


OMPEIAN Massage Cream promotes facial attractiveness through 
complete cleanliness, but you can make ¢he fest on your hand and see 


~ Wash your hands thoroughly in warm water and with the 
* best obtainable soap. Get your hands just as clean as old- 
time methods will permit, then apply Pompeian Massage Cream on the back of the 
hand as in the above illustration; rub it gently, but firmly. 
and a minute’s more massage will bring it out of the pores, together with the dirt 
You'll be simply astonished at the result. 


For sale by 50,000 dealers in 50c and $1.00 jars. 


Accept no inferior imitation on which the dealer or barber makes a bigger profit at your expense. 


You and your family will enjoy this con- 
you may win one of the 103 prizes offered 


Massage Cream, there is very likely a jar in your 
house. If not, ask several friends their opinions, 
or better still, get a jar and discover for yourself 
just what are the exceptional qualities of Pompeian. 
There’s a 12-page booklet with every jar ‘sold by 
dealers. It gives many valuable points. (However, 
the contest does not require you to know Pompei:n 
by personal experience, but first hand information 
is always the best.) 


WOMEN, ATTENTION! You will do well to 
study the phrases we have already used. Exam- 
ples: — “Gives a clear, fresh, soft skin”; “Rubs 
out tonight the wrinkles of today”; “‘ Most Popu- 
lar because Best”; ““Not a Grease Cream”’; ‘“Won’t 
Grow Hair on the Face”; “Takes the place of face 
powder,’”’ 10;000 jars sold daily,’ etc. 


MEN,ATTENTION! Studythe following phrases 
we have used. Examples:—‘Overcomes Shaving 
Rash and Soreness”; ‘Gives a Clear, Clean, Ath- 
letic Look”; ‘‘Cleanses and Invigorates Sallow, 
Dead Skins,” “10,000 jars sold daily,” etc. 

FINAL ADVICE: We wantlines like the above— - 
short, crisp, clear, descriptive, truthful and original, 
but sensible and not funny, nor necessarily clever. 
If you are a man, write from a man’s viewpoint; if 
awoman, write from herviewpoint. This latter sug- 
gestionisnotarule. Remember,twoheads are better 
than one. Talk it over with the family or friends. 


water will take off the dirt, but won’t 


And it is the dirt that zs iz — not the dirt that is oz— 
that makes the skin muddy and sallow; that keeps the rosy blood from 


It is quickly absorbed, 


If this test does not convince you of the merit and desirability of Pompeian Massage Cream 


more to say. Geta jar and make this hand 


test, and discover how Pompeian Massage Cream imparts a clear, fresh, healthy skin. 


Pompeian Massage Cream 


“MAKES AND KEEPS PEOPLE GOOD LOOKING” 


line like above in quotation marks.) 
rules at top of page. 


FOR HIM 


Razor rash and after-shaving soreness are over- 
come by Pompeian Massage Cream. The reason is 
this—the massaging strengthens tender skins, and 
moreover removes soap particles imbedded in the 
pores. These soap particles often cause severe 
irritation. Dead, lifeless skins are changed to the 
clean, clear, manly appearance of the athlete’s 
skin. After a day’s dusty work or sport you’ll be 
surprised at the relief afforded by a Pompeian mas- 
sage. It invigorates and exhilarates in a most pleas- 
ing way. A clear, clean look is indeed a good intro- 
duction into society or business circles. At all 
druggists and good barber shops. 


Used in 40,000 high class barber shops. 


Prospect Street, Cleveland, O. 


,3 


36 


afford perfect protection from the weather—how long will 
the paint film remain unbroken—how much preparation 
will be required before repainting > 
These questions must be answered before you can know the 
real cost. 


URST COST is not the price of paint. How long will it 


On every count the most economical paint you can use is 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


When mixed with linseed oil and the desired colors at the time 
of painting, Carter possesses the following distinct advantages : 

It forms a tough, elastic film which will remain unbroken and 
afford perfect protection from the elements—will never crack, 
scale or check—only years of wear will remove it. 

Carter is the whitest pure lead you can buy. This insures 
brighter, truer and more durable colors—makes the use of deli- 
cate tints possible. 

It is supreme in fineness—thus spreads farther —just as a cup 
of flour will spread farther than a cup of wheat. 

No other White Lead approaches Carter in quality—it is 
economy to use the best. 

Carter is sold by all reliable dealers, and is used by good 
painters—ask your painter to use Carter. 

But send NOW-—today—for our Valuable Free Book, 
which tells how to test any paint for purity; how to choose a 
harmonious color scheme, and gives many other helpful sug- 
gestions. We'll send with the book a set of colored plates 
showing how real buildings look when painted with Carter— 
just what you have long wanted. 


CARTER WHITE LEAD CO. 
12080 S. Peoria Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Factories: 
Chicago —Omaha 


“We will pay $100 and cost of 
analysis for the detection of any 
adulteration in this orany other package bearing this brand."” 


Will you accept this 
business book if w 


send it free? 


Sign and mail the coupon below. Send no money! 
Take no risk. 

One hundred and twelve of the world’s master busi- 
ness men have written ten books—2,079 pages —1,497 
vital business secrets, ideas, methods. Inthemm is the 
best of all that they know about 
—Salesmanship 
— Advertising 
— Correspondence 
— Man-Handling 
—Man-Training 
— Office Systems 
—Short-Cutsand Meth- 
ods. for every line and 
department 


— Purchasing 
—-Credits 

— Collections 

— Accounting 
—Cost-Keeping 
— Organization 
— Retailing 

— Wholesaling 
— Manufacturing 


A 9,059-word booklet has been published describing, explaining, 
picturing the work. Pages 2 and 3 tell about managing businesses 
great and small; pages 4 and 5 deal with credits, collections and 
with rock-bottom purchasing; pages 6 and 7 with handling and 
training men; pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship, with advertising, 
with the marketing of goods through salesmen, dealers and by mail; 
pages 12 to 15 with the great problem of securing the highest 
market price for your services— no matter what your line; and 
the last page tells how you may get a complete set—bound in 
handsome half morocco, contents in colors—for less than your 
daily smoke or shave, almost as little as your daily newspaper. 

Will youread the book tf we send it free? 
Send no money. Simply sign the coupon. 
The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
If there are, im your books, any new ways to increase my 
business or my salary, I should like to know them. So send 
on your 16-page free descriptive booklet. I'llreadit. 26—3-20 


— Position-Getting 

— Position-Hoiding 
—Selling Plans 

— Handling Customers 
— Business Generalship 
— Competition Fighting 
and hundreds and hun- 
dreds of other vital busi- 
ness subjects. 


Name 
Address_ 


Business_ 


Position __ 


That you can save money buying 
rugs, carpets, blankets and curtains 
from the mill is a certainty. Youcan 
buy thewell known REGAL RUGS, 
reversible, a//-qwool finish, many 
patterns, for the remarkably low 
price of $3.75. Our BRUSSELLO 
ART RUG at $2.00 is the greatest 
3 rug value known. Just think! 
iia; Finest quality of Lace Curtains, 
per pair, 45c and up. Send for our 
illustrated catalogue showing latest 
styles and designs in actial colors, 


$2 You'll be surprised at the amount 
#44 of money you can save. 


| UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. 
1 2450-2462 Jasper Street, Phila. 
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Philadelphia to determine the value—net 
profits—of a railroad in Nebraska; or for a 
quarryman in Vermont to know the exact 
value of the shares of an iron company in 
Pittsburgh. Common-sense dictates study. 
But common-sense is even scarcer than 
greed. The manipulator has no time to 
educate his fellow-citizens; he must find 
the nearest and quickest market. This 
short cut leads to abuses; some of these are 
remediable today, while others must be rele- 
gated to the limbo of things to be improved 
by educational processes in a happier cen- 
tury. In the mean time, the manipulator 
studies not only finance but psychology. 


The Psychology of the Ticker 


When bull manipulation fails you always 
hear the profound platitude that a man 
can lead a horse to water, but ten thou- 
sand men cannot make that horse drink if 
it isn’t thirsty. What it really means is 
that the manipulator probably was not 
also a psychologist; that he neglected to 
make the horse think it was thirsty. Ex- 
ample: A. C. R. stock has lain dormant 
for weeks or months. Conditions affect- 
ing its earning capacity have improved, 
thereby increasing the real value of the 
security in question. Notwithstanding the 
increase of this in the real value there has 
been no proportionate increase in the price; 
the quotation has remained stationary and 
the market for it quiescent. 

And there also has not been the inevitable 
and logical and legitimate readjustment of 
value to price. An operator—or a syndi- 
cate—discovers that condition of affairs. 
He considers every factor in the situation. 
Whether or not it is an inside pool or a 
group of keen students of values, it is 
tantamount to the shoe manufacturer 
making up his mind that leather is very 
cheap and will probably sell higher. The 
stock operators load up. They buy more 
than they wish to hold as an actual invest- 
ment. Being human, they themselves set 
no limit to their profit; they leave it to be 
determined by circumstances. Their prob- 
lem, primarily, is to induce other people 
to buy those shares at the highest possible 
price. They must find a market. Finding 
a market often consists of making it. They 
know to what they must appeal—what the 
various classes and temperament of buyers 
demand. That demand they propose to 
supply. The best way they know is by 
advertising through the medium of the 
ticker—the ticker which Wall Street so 
wisely says always tells the story. If by 
publishing a full-page ‘‘ad”’ in the morning 
papers the public would take the goods 
from the manipulators’ shelves, the manip- 
ulators would very promptly buy two full 
pages to make doubly sure. Instead, they 
give ‘“‘tips’’ by word of mouth, by the news- 
papers, and by the greatest of all known 
tipsters, the ticker, which talks to gambler- 
souls. 

Many devices are employed which will 
be considered later, but all manipulative 
arrows are aimed at the same thing—at 
the bull’s-eye of greed in the immortal 
soul of man. By aiming at that point 
scientifically you not only bring down 
the gambler, but you have eloquently 
replied to all the questions of the ignorant 
as well as of the average “intelligent 
investors” themselves, for seldom is a 
manipulator asinine enough to think that, 
because a man is a gambler, he perforce 
disregards all rules of common-sense. The 
average stock buyer may not really de- 
mand absolutely sound reasons for buying, 
but he always insists upon having at least a 
plausible excuse for buying. Give them 
reasons if possible, but always give them 
excuses. 

Money talks. In successful manipula- 
tion it must be made to shriek loudly 
enough to drown the still, small voice; 
persistently enough to induce at least a 
temporary habit of listening. The ticker 
must sing siren songs—trust the ticker for 
that. Perhaps, instead of saying that 
money talks, I should say that money calls 
to money. There is the molecular attrac- 
tion of the multitude that makes mobs 
grow—like the bubbles in a coffee-pot— 
that makes sensible men pause and listen 
to the street faker shouting his wares. 
Well, the gold coins in the millionaires’ 
vaults shout: “‘Come! Come where the 
crowd is! Come!” And the lambs’ coins 
precipitate themselves into the vault— 
where the crowd is. 

Editor's Note — This is the first of three articles 


on stock manipulation, The second will be pub- 
lished shortly, 


' FRED H. McCLURE, Box AA 462, Detroit, Mich. 
a a ter hel EIA Ue 


HAT t 


Sizes 9-114 inclusive. 


Exceptional Business Opportunity 
$5.00 to $15.00 Per Da Only $75 00 


has been made print- 

ing business and i 

calling cards, cash required, 

etc. Drug and Start a busi- 

department ness of your 
own, Noexperi- 

ence required. 


@ 
Vi, 
io My 


stores, shop win- 
dows, parks and 
fairs offer good 
locations. 


oe 


The original Automatic Card Printing Press. Size 12x 21x24 
inches. Prints 120 cards a minute. $75.00 cash and $25.00 
per month for 8 months, buys the greatest modern money maker, 
including automatic self-feeding and inking card press, 14 fonts 
standard type, ten drawer type cabinet, 10,000 blank cards and 
full assortment of tools, etc. — Our new catalog. 
what others have done. AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESS CO., 
Originators and Manufacturers. 171 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


A New $1 Offer—“KEITH’S” 


for six months 
and a copy of 
my new book, 


100 PLANS 


Bungalows 
Cottages 
$400. to $3000. 


Keith's month- 
ly magazine is 
Ij the recognized 
authority on plan- 
No. 37—$2000. Oneofthe100. ning and Deco. 

rating Homes. $1.50 year. News-stands 15c copy. Each 
60-page issue gives several designs by leading architects. 

My other books for home-builders are : 
100 designs for Attractive Homes, $2,500 to $6,000. ... 
100 designs for Cement and English Half Timber... . 
192-page book— Practical House Decoration 
122 Beautiful Interior Views of Halls, Living Rooms, etc. 
Any one of theze books and ‘‘Keith’s’’ one year .... 2.00 
MAX L, KEITH,457 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 


. 


I make a specialty of fine Die Stamped Personal Stationery. My 
new system enables me to furnish this high-grade Stationery 
for one-third the price others ask. Hundreds of customers ex- 
press delight at the low price and high quality. All I ask is a 
small trial order—send me $1 for a sample lot of Letter Paper and 
Envelopes Die Stamped with your Monogram or Initial—I guar- 
antee not only to please and surprise you, but that you could not 
duplicate the value elsewhere. If you don’t care to order a sample 
lot, write me anyhow; let me send my samples, I also make 
business and professional stationery, visiting cards, etc. 


ghting S 


TOASOLINE WIRE FUE 


The most up-to-date and complete 
lighting system on the market. Beau- 
tiful fixtures for the home. Attract- 
ive high candle power inverted arcs 
for stores, halls, etc. The best prop- 
osition going for hustling agents. 
Write today for agents’ terms and 
territory. Handsome catalog free. 


est SUPERIOR MFG. CO. 
275 Second Street, Ann Arbor, Mich, 


Socks 


Our five new colors, with our old time favor- 
ite Snowblack, offer an assortment which 
will appeal to the most fastidious dressers. 
‘These new shades, while in plain effects, 
are strictly new and will be in great demand. 


Style 3554F—Gun metal gray 
Style 3554H— Heliotrope 
Style 3554K— Hunter green 
Style 3554M—Reseda green 
Style 3554R—Ox blood 
Style 3554B—Snowblack 


These goods are warranted fast color, 
seamless, with reinforced heel and toe, and 
made from the best selected long fiber cotton. 


We Want Your Dealer 
To Supply You 


Transportation charges prepaid to any part of the U. S. : 
Please state size when ordering direct. 


We want you to have our beautiful illustrated catalog and price list. 
Write for it to-day. 


Tells | 


March 20, 190: 


ffi 
ey MLA HT, 

If you cannot obtain them from him, send your order direct and we will see that 
you are supplied. Price 25c. per pair or a box of six pairs of any assortment for $1.50, | 


= 


Sent free upon request. 


Start your Gas Engine v 


Motsinger Auto-Sp 


and run it without the a 
batteries. Not a cheap magneto 
but the original high grade speed 
controlled friction driven 
dynamo. © Perfectly insulated, 
“* water and dust proof.”’ F 
Guaranteed. Operates ‘‘ma 
and break ’’ and *‘ jump spark, 
- Charges all storage batteries for 
~ ignition and lighting on a small 
scale, perfectly with our special switch board in the circuit. 
Ten years actual service with over 36,000 Auto-spark: 
operation to testify to its merit, 


MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 
18 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U.S.A. =. 


The SANITARY DISHWASHER 


a FOR FAMILY USE — 
cs 


Washes, rinses, dries and polishe’ 
the most delicate china — glasswari 
—silverware—in 3-to 5 minutes 
Cleanses and sterilizes dishes wit!) 
scalding soap-suds and rinses them 
completely removing all traces 0 
food, grease, stains, ete. Hands cd 
not touch water, Saves labor—tim: 
— towels — breakage, The onesim 
ple and successful sazztary metho 
of washing dishes. Compact—dura 
ble—strong all-metal construction - 
lasts a lifetime. Hundreds of womer 
now using them—relieved of thi 
drudgery of dishwashing. Reac 
their letters in our free booklet) 
Write to-day. : | 

|| 

{ 


NATIONAL MACHINE 


Patented. & STAMPING CO, © 
1214 Chamber of Commerce Building DETROIT, MICH, 


Healthful, mild climate puts produce é 
market for fancy prices. 2 main-line 


1 | 0 fine shipping facilities to Atlantic C 


delphia and New York markets. Large river and manufac 
town nearby. Title insured. Write for booklet. 


DANIEL FRAZIER CO. , 682 Bailey Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Near Atlantic City, N. J. 


$5 Monthly 


Right in a locality where p 
making big successes rais 
berries, truck, vegetables, po 
squabs. Fertile soil, 


Boyd Syllabic System — written with only nine characte 
“‘positions’’—no ‘* ruled lines’’—no ‘‘shading'’—no 
signs’’—no ‘‘cold notes.’’ Speedy, practical system that 
learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. % 
full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago Corresp ondence | 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, 
Highest references. Bes 

PATENTS ices. I PROCURE. 


ENTS THAT PROTECT. Watson E. Co 
Patent Lawyer, Box 2476, Washington, D.C. 


Books free. Rates reason 


Leather Belting 


Whether your leather belting 
Y costs much or little per year, it’s an 
expense that you want to cut down 

as much as you can. 
t makes no difference how hard you work 
our belts or under what trying conditions— 
uu will have the most economical belt you 

buy if you use 


Sea Lion 


Guaranteed Waterproof 


ather Belting 


de especially to run under the most adverse 
ditions, such as severe weather, under 
‘oiling sun in tropic humidity or through a 


ded wheel-pit. Subject it to any of the 
] a that work hardship on other belts and 
you'll still get more efficiency and service out 
Sea Lion Leather Belting than ordinary belts 
e under the most favorable conditions. 
We also make Reliance, Imperial, Sterling 
nd Dynamo, Leather Belting, each equally 
good for specific purposes. 
We guarantee every foot of Sea Lion 
d Reliance Belting perfect and pro- 
tect purchasers by holding ourselves 
| liable at all times to replace any belt 
defective in stock or workmanship. 
trial of our belting will prove that it 
money. Write us about your 
and we will go into details and 
send you a book on leather belting. 


CHICAGO BELTING CO., 
4 South Green Street, Chicago 
ches — New Orleans, 
elphia, Portland, Ore. 


Have You a Spare Hour 
Each Day or Evening? 


You can materially increase your income and utilize 
tis spare time to fine advantage by going into a side 
asiness of your own—all your own. Requiring no 
mntact with your customers, yet one in which you 
mploy no help and handle all money yourself. All 
ou have to do is to place a number of Automatic 
‘igar Vending Machines in good locations and each 
yy collect the money from them and see that they 
*e kept supplied with cigars. One man or woman 
ineasily look after a plant of 100 machines ina short 
me per day. A moderate investment (or even one 
* from $5,000 to $25,000, if you want to go into 
he business on a large scale as some have done) in 


Vending 
Machines 


ill make you a good income and get youa large share 
the cigar business of your town or county. Each 
‘these wonderful and perfect working coin-in-the- 
ot automatic cigar vending machines is a complete 


if 
gar store in itself, besides being an automatic clerk 
id cashier that draws no salary, sells for cash only, 
ever makes a mistake and works 24 hours a day. 
liminates clerk hire, store rent, light and heat bills, 
ee cigars and credit losses making your profit on 
\ich cigar sold much larger than a storekeeper’s. 
omplies in full with Government requirements. We 
|ill sell you a number of machines, give you exclusive 
ight to operate them in your choice of towns or 
punties (if not already sold) and protect you from 
ompetition for all time tocome. Write to-day for 
ill information, descriptive booklet and names and 
‘dresses of people now successfully operating our 
Jachines. State what territory you desire. We 
lifer to Dun, Bradstreet or any St. Louis Bank. 
| International Vending Machine Co. 
= 214 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
} 


If your dealer does 
not handle SUPERBA 
CRAVATS and SOX, 
write to us direct. The 
new CRAVAT book 
contains much of in- 
terest to well dressed 
men, and is sent free 
on request. 


H.C. Cohn & Co. 


218 Andrews St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


al to discrimina- 
dressers, because 
look better and 
longer than 


\ Celebrated Hungarian and English Partridges and Pheasants 
ts, deer, etc., for stocking purposes. Fancy pheasants, peafowl, 
ies, storks, swans, ornamental geese and ducks, all kinds of 
danimals. WENZ & MACKENSEN, Dept. X 
| Pheasantry and Game Park, Yardley, Pa. 
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THE DRAMA OF 
THE SLUMS 


(Continued from Page 15) 


gestures, her facial expression—there will 
always be difference of opinion. But the 
effect itself is of the highest order. When 
the moment comes she is an electrical 
presence, pulsing white light like an arc- 
lamp. 

The Dawn of a Tomorrow, which Miss 
Eleanor Robson is producing, professes to 
take us to the slums of London. It is by 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, being the stage 
version of a story published some years 
since. Now, realism has never been Mrs. 
Burnett’s long suit. One young woman in 
the audience remarked that if she knew 
anything at all about the slums it was no 
more than could be seen over the rim of a 
smelling-bottle. The nearest approach to 
life is a character patterned on one of 
Dickens’ caricatures of low life in The Tale 
of Two Cities. And the play can scarcely 
be commended as an example of dramatic 
construction. In making her stage version 
Mrs. Burnett has not succeeded in getting 
out of the narrative point of view and into 
the dramatic. Her scenes are formless and 
aimless. Even the central idea is nowhere 
convincingly expressed. 

Sir Oliver is suffering from a malady of 
so serious a nature that three leading phy- 
sicians in consultation tell him to prepare 
for the worst. He resolves upon suicide as 
preferable to a lingering death. But he 
shuns notoriety, and is unwilling to make 
himself a nuisance to his friends. So he 
puts on shabby clothes and goes down to 
the East End to join the sad number of 
nameless dead. Here he falls in with a 
waif who calls herself Gladys, never having 
had a better name, and whose friends call 
her Glad, by way of tribute to her cheerful 
disposition. Learning his purpose she 
pleads with him that no today is ever as 
bad as it seems, and that every day has a 
tomorrow. As it happens, the young bloke 
with whom she is in love is in danger of 
being arrested and hanged for a crime he 
did not commit, and Sir Oliver busies him- 
self in the effort to clear the lad. He 
succeeds in doing so, and the adventure, 
having taken his thought off himself and 
given his faculties wholesome exercise, 
restores him, we are to believe, to whole- 
someness of mind and body. For him a 
tomorrow has dawned. 


The Fighting Hope 


About the time when David Belasco parted 
company with Mrs. Leslie Carter he an- 
nounced it as his opinion that the public 
was tiring of violent emotions and gorgeous 
scenery and was turning its attention to 
plays of real life. His judgment in matters 
theatric has seldom been at fault. ° Now 


he has taken Miss Blanche Bates out of | 


orgeously-mounted melodrama and put 
er into an intimate drama of modern life. 
The Fighting Hope centers in a very mod- 
ern financial scandal; but it concerns itseli 


solely with the personal as opposed to the | 


public aspect of the situation. 

There has been a defalcation in a lead- 
ing metropolitan bank, and the cashier, 
Granger, has been sentenced to ten years 
in State’s prison. His defense was that in 
doing what he did he was only acting under 
an order from his president, a prominent 
millionaire; and, though hehas not been able 
to produce the written order, his statement 
is generally believed. His wife, the mother 
of his two children, resolves to play detect- 
ive, and gains employment with the mil- 
lionaire president as confidential secretary. 
The three acts of the play, which all take 


| place in the library of the millionaire’s 


country house, center in Mrs. Granger’s 
desperate efforts to trap the millionaire 
into a confession of his guilt. 

Again we find the millionaire placed in 
the most favorable light. To all appear- 
ances he is stung to the quick by an unjust 
public opinion, and it presently appears 
that he is bending every effort to find 
proof which the world will accept of his 
innocence and the condemned man’s guilt. 
Meantime, he is falling in love with his 
secretary, whom he believes to be unmar- 
ried. In the end his efforts succeed: his 
detectives secure a letter which places the 
facts beyond doubt. Moreover, it appears 
that Granger has spent the proceeds of his 
crime on another woman. Mrs. Granger 
has been acting rather in behalf of her 
children than of her husband, and, crushed 
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Smith and His Wife 


and Their Evenings 


How she helped cut out 
Overtime at the office 


OUNG Mrs. Tom Smith thought her hus- 
band had to work entirely too hard. It 
worried her. 

Night after night, Tom had to go back to 
his desk. Frequently on Sundays, too. 

He was the “‘statistics man’’ of a small but 
growing company. And the eye-straining, 
brain-fagging work with figures, records and 
details was telling on him. 

Besides, he and she were cheated out of 
their evenings together. 

Well, one day Mrs. Tom read in a maga- 
zine about a time-work-and-worry-saving 
business machine. 

And straightway she saw it would cut out 
the night-work which was robbing Tom of 
his rest and recreation. 

It seemed to her a wonderful machine. For 
it did work which she had supposed only 
man’s drains could do. 

It added, multiplied, subtracted and 
divided. 

It printed the figures in columns, and added 
them, almost as fast as you could say them. 

It added dollars and cents, or feet and 
inches, or pounds and ounces, or fractions, etc. 

It did this mechanical part of accounting 
work in one-fourth the time required by even 
a “lightning calculator.’’ 

And it was mechanically impossible for the 
machine to make a mistake. 

It was the Burroughs Adding and Listing 
Machine. 

Made in 58 different styles—one to fit the 
requirements of every kind of business. 

And sent to any office on free trial. 

* * x 
Mrs. Tom could hardly wait to tell Tom. 
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He knew of the ‘‘Burroughs,’’ but said the 
business wasn’t ‘‘ big enough.’’ Besides, he 
hadn't the ‘‘say-so.’’ 

But Mrs. Tom was determined to ‘‘emanci- 
pate’’ her husband. 

So, taking matters in her own hands, while 
he was at the office one day, she wrote the 
manufacturers for their book, ‘‘A Better 
Day’s Work’’—telling them to send it to 
Tom’s firm. 

Well, the book came, addressed to the 
company—and went to the Boss’s desk. It 
wasn’t a catalog —but a business book—so 
unusual, so full of new and short-cut ways 
of doing things, that it set the gentleman 
thinking. 

And the free, fair trial, which put it up to 
the machine to make good, appealed to the 
business-sense of the Boss. 

So he wrote the Burroughs people, asking 
for a ‘‘ Trial.’’ 

% x oa 

And, the Burroughs is now a prized ‘‘assist- 
ant’’ in that office—at work every day. 

Tom and ‘the boys’? are never behind 
with their work—they get their statements 
and balances and reports out right on time. 
—And always right. 

No more night work in ¢hat office. 

And the boys come to work each morning 
rested and refreshed—alert to accomplish 
things. They are more zseful to the company. 

And, by saving three-fourths of the time 
formerly required for the first addition, and 
all the time formerly spent in going over the 
figures for verification and in search of elusive 
errors, and by eliminating costly delays and 
mistakes, that Burroughs has, in a little over 
a year, more than paid for itself. 


Our book, ‘‘A Better Day’s Work,’’ will be 
sent, with our compliments, to anyone who 
will write for it on their firm letterhead, or use 
the coupon. 

Any firm, 
nomatter how 
small, may 
have a free, 
fairtrialofthe 
Burroughs. 


"SEP 
Mar. 20 


Burroughs “Please send 
Adding é me one free 

* “copy, ‘A Better 
Machine Day’s Work.” 
Company 


7 To 


Firm 


99 Burroughs 
Block 

Detroit 
Michigan 


Name 


Kind of Business 


pga eto Size of office force - 
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417-A 


FRENCH SPANISH 
GERMAN _ ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered by the 


Language-Phone 
Method 


Combined with THE ROSENTHAL 
COMMON SENSE METHOD of 
Practical Linguistry. 


Send for testimonials and booklet 


me The Language-Phone Method 
803 Metropolis Bldg., Broadway and 16th Street, New York 


BERNIJIAMIA AIR RIFLE 
FOR MEN ee 


OLDE BoYS, 


but a pneumatic 

Not aToy gun operated by 
compressed air. Shoots with ten 
times the force of an ordinary spring gun, accu- 
rately. 10 or 15 cents pays for 1,000 shots. Barrel full 
nickeled, walnut stock. The ideal gun for shooting small game, a 
perfect rifle for target practice. Shoots through one-half inch pine 
board and more. Fully guaranteed. Sold by dealers and jobbers 
everywhere. Ifyour dealer does not sellit, write us. Sent prepaid in 


U.S. and Parcel Post countries upon receipt of price, $2.50. Address | 


BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE & MFG. CO., 603 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. | 


2, BASEBALL 


fi 
UNIFORMS 


OY 
Made up Right at Right Prices 


Got out ON TIME. Order from Mfrs. and 
save money. Free Catalog and Samples. 


WESTERN UNIFORM CO. 
Leading Uniform Mfrs, 220 Clark St., CHICAGO 


ot Se Rs ae ee a ee ee 
Let These MACHINES WORK FOR YOU. Let them gather pennies 
for you day in and day out. They even work for you while you’re 
asleep. They draw pennies, thousands of them, like a magnet. All 
you need do is collect the money. The 
easiest and quickest way to make money 
there is. Mr. Flint, of Mo., writes— 

=5.*‘ Kindly accept our thanks for putting 
us next to a gold mine.’’ 


a a Sold outright. Immediate 
= shipment. Send for 
Ez par- 


ticu- 


lars. 


PREMIUM VENDING CO., Smithfield Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 
1 tiated aE ES ent abl cide dian) Sot 


La Follette’s Weekly Magazine 


a journal of Progressive Republicanism devoted to 
the fundamental democracy of Abraham Lincoln. 
SENATOR ROBERT M.LAFOLLETTE, Editor, Madison, Wis. 


Why Pay Any Dealer $] 8? 

5 es We ship in com- Ss 
plete sections ready to fasten 
and stain—all quartered oak. 
You save over half on 


INTERNATIONAL MFG. CO, 


Top 22x36 in. 314 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


The world’s foremost Health Resort in physiological and 
dietetic methods. 200 kinds of baths; large indoor Palm gar- 
den, swimming pools, electricity, massage, Swedish move- 
ments, mechanical vibration, delicious unequaled health 
cuisine, trained nurses. Delightful dining room on top floor. 
Luxurious modern appointments. Perfect warmth. Invigora- 
ting Michigan climate, 600 feet above sea level. The ideal place 
to rest, recuperate and build up permanent health. Beautiful 
Souvenir Portfolio FREE. Box 75, Battle Creek, Mich. 


AKES and burns its own gas. Pro- 

duces 100 candle power light— 
brighter than electricity or acetylene — 
cheaper than kerosene. Nodirt. No 
grease. Noodor. Over 200styles. Every 
lamp warranted. Agents wanted. Write 
for catalog. Do not delay. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E, 5th Street, Canton, Ohio 


WORLD’S BEST I NCUBATOR 


Has stood all tests in all climates 
for 15 years. Don’t experiment, 
get certainty. Geta 
SUCCESSFUL 

Incubatorand Brooder. Anybody 
canoperatethemandmakemoney. 
Let us prove it to you. Booklet, 
“Proper Care and Feeding of 
Chicks, DucksandTurkeys,"'10c. — 
Poultry paper, 1 vear,10c. Write for free catalog. 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., 548 2nd St. , Des Moines, Ia. 


125-Egg Incubator and Brooder 
FREIGHT PAID East of Rockies BOTH FOR $10 [ 


Hot water; double walls; copper 
tank—bestconstruction. Guaranteed. 
Writea postal today for FreeCatalog. 


Bl! Wisconsin Incubator Co., Dept. 101, Racine, Wis. ~ 


A. 


x Style, Noe 
| . Comfort 


The Improved 


OSTON 


—@R The Name is stamped on 


every loop—Be sure it’s there 


The 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG— NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 


\\ Worn All Over the World 


Sample pair, Sill 50c., 
Cotton 25c. Mailed on 
receipt of price. 


George Frost Co, 
Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


Insist on Having the Genuine 
Refuse All Substitutes 


; HE only ef- 
fective place 
forthe guard 


is on the inside of the 

spring. Made from 

strong wire that won’t 

readily bend, If your 

dealer doesn’t keep them 

send us his name and 

address, and we will send 
you free sample. Insist. on 
Stewart’s Duplex Safety Pins 9 

On cards with name of 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 
28 Farrand St., Bloomfield, N. J. § 


To: all who have not yet 
Become Acquainted: with the 
Surpassing Excellence of 


NOISETTE 


(TRADE MARK) 


SHAVING CREAM 


“The Aristocrat of Shaving Preparations,” 
A Creamy, Pasty Soap,—in a box, that becomes your shaving 
cup,—we will present free, during the week beginning March 
22, a Full-Size 15c Box of NOISETTE SHAVING CREAM. 

We have supplied the leading druggists and departmentstores 
of the country with stock sufficient to meet all calls for this free 
distribution. Ask your druggist or department store for YOUR 
box of NOISETTE. If they can’t supply, you, send us 4c 
postage (to cover mailing) with name of your dealer, and we 
will mail you at once a full-size 15c box of NOISETTE, the 
purest, cleanest, best Shaving Preparation ever made. 

WRITE US TODAY to insure immediate attention. 


NOISETTE PRODUCTS CO., Inc., 257 Greenwich St., New York 
Western Office, Equitable Building, St. Louis. 
NOISETTE for sale everywhere—2 sizes—15c—25c 


Buy TOBACCO DIRECT From 
FACTORY Then you will learn to know the 


exquisite aroma of a pure, per- 
fectly blended, clean and wholesome smoke: 

7 ° The Aristocrat ot 
French’s Mixture 32 Am‘ecratot 
pleases instantly, and satisfies continuously, Fra- 
grant, rich, mellow and never bites tongue: Not 
sold by dealers, but direct to. smokers. in 
perfectcondition, Send 10csilver orstamps 
for Large Sample Pouch and Booklet. 

French Tobacco Co., Dept. P, Statesville, N. C..4 
f purchased from meby mail represent 
ost ar Ss a saving of 50%, 25 Gold’ embossed 
Easter cards sent postpaid’ for 25c. 


St. Patrick cards, Birthday, etc. Special’ prices to the trade. 
David Ellis, Dept. C, Established 1899; 182 Main St, , Buffalo, N.Y. 
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though she is by the unexpected discovery, 
she burns. the fatal letter. In the end her 
husband is killed in an attempt to escape 
from prison and she is represented as. look- 
ing not without favor upon the suit. of the 
exonerated millionaire. 

The play has made known a new drama- 
tist. of very rare talent, Mr. W. J. Hurlbut. 
He has a sure hand in the portrayal of char- 
acter and emotion, and a faculty of writing 
for the stage which is extraordinary. 
Working on the smallest of canvases, and 
with a east of only five, he has conceived 
his dramatie conflict with so sure an 
instinct and told his story with such unerr- 
ing skill that he holds the attention riveted 
from beginning toend. We have had many 
larger and more important plays, but in 
sheer technique The Fighting Hope has 
seldom: been surpassed by an American. 

The German Emperor once attempted 
the stage with a piece in praise of his an- 
eestors, and quite lately Mr. Roosevelt, 
in answer to a reporter, said that some 
day, perhaps, he also would write a play. 
No doubt this was a Presidential jolly; 
but if our former President. were at 
this moment to ease his mind in the play- 
house, the result would be something on 
the order of A Gentleman From Missis- 
sippi. In fact, he has given the play his 
express public approval. The theme is the 
villainy of Congress, with an implied argu- 
ment for the necessity of having Senators 
and Representatives watched by the Secret 
Service. But there is no mere muckraking 
here. In the end public and private moral- 
ity triumph magnificently. 


The Two Virtuous Managers 


The plot centers in a band of Senatorial 
grafters who have bought lands which they 
intend, in their public capacity, to cause 
the Government to buy at a vastly higher 
price. To serve as a figurehead in their 
project they have caused a poker-playing, 
Bourbon-drinking planter. of the old 
school, as ignorant of the game of politics 
as he is honest at heart, to be elected to 
the Senate. But, as it happens, he falls 
in with a young Washington reporter with 
a public conscience, and engages the lad as 
secretary. When the ex-reporter discovers 
the plot, it has. progressed so far that the 
Senator’s own son and daughter are im- 
plicated, and, by inference, the Senator 
himself. To unmask it is not only to dis- 
grace but to ruin them all. Yet beneath 
the innocent and jovial exterior of the old 
boy from Mississippi there rages a very 
lion of righteous courage. At the end of 
the third act he confronts his betrayers, 
and in a mighty outburst declares that at 
any cost he will expose them. The seere- 
tary draws him aside and asks how he is 
going to doit. ‘‘ Hang it,” says the ancient 
poker-player with the most engaging of 
smiles, “I haven’t the least idea!”” But 
with the courage of the lion he has: also the 
craft of the serpent. Before the final cur- 
tain the idea comes, and it is such a good 
idea that it would be a pity to spoil its due 
effect by disclosing it. 

In advertising the play the two managers 
who produced it have declared their belief 
that it will run as long as political corrup- 
tion continues. ‘For this reason,’’ they 
added, ‘‘ we hope that its life will be brief.”’ 
Such an extremity of devotion to virtue is 
unexampled in managerial cireles. It is 
possible that Harrison Rhodes and Thomas 
A. Wise, who wrote the play in collabora- 
tion, may not share this extreme of public 
spirit. 

In addition to his labors as author, 
Mr. Wise plays the leading part, and it is 
largely due to his rich and ripe powers as 
a comedian that the success has been so 
great. A better part and a better perform- 
ance are very rarely seen in conjunction. 

The present season is remarkable for the 
number of successful plays written by 
Americans and on American subjects. 
The list is not complete without the men- 
tion of a musical comedy, The Pied Piper, 
by Mr. Austin Strong, in which De Wolf 
Hopper is appearing. Negatively the pro- 
duction is remarkable for the absence of 
slang and vulgarity. And it has one very 
paie virtue. It is a work of genuine 

umor and delicate fancy. The scene is 
laid in an imaginary City of Innocence, 
which the Piper is supposed to have 
founded beyond the mountain into which 
he piped those children of ‘‘ Hamelin Town 
in Brunswick, by famous Hanover City”; 
and Mr. Hopper may be found at his de- 
lightful best, piping in his pied coat to those 
children and their innocent descendants. 


America. 


Write for Fashion Book, Vol. 8—lIt’s Free. 


Pears 


“A scowling look is alto- 
gether unnatural.” 

All the features of Pears’ 
Soap are pleasing. A natu- 
rally good soap for the 
complexion. 


Sold by the cake and in boxes. 


BOOST 
Spring Trade 


the 
country, will move your 
goods. Write on your letter 
head today for samples and. illus- 
trated pamphlet of our new cards sz7¢- 
able for spring. 
Spring Display Cards and Price Tickets 
Improve your spring displays with our sea- 
sonable cards. They have snap—origi- 
nality—the true artistic quality and will 
bring trade mynto your store and increase sales. 
for 16 selected’ cards, all differ- 
Send 25c ent.. We will deduct price from 
your first regular order. Few “‘ live wire’’ 
agents wanted. 
CHAS. E. MAIER, Inc., 
99 Market St., Newark, N. J. 


The Little Money Maker 


Makes you a Profit of 140%. Sells a vest 
pocket box of matches for 1 cent. Saves 
giving away of matches. Convenient for 
customers. Occupies very small space 
and looks well on counter. 

If your jobber doesn’t keep it, send us 
$7.00 for machine and 720 boxes of 
matches, freight prepaid. Repeat orders 
for matches at $3.00 per case (720 boxes) 
f.o. b. St. Louis. Wholesale Prices fur- 
nished on application. 

Agents Wanted in Every City 


Laclede Manufacturing Co. 
521 Merchants-Laclede Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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OnENN STAMPS 108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, Brazil, Peru, 
pa) CapeG.H., Mexico, Natal, Java, etc., and Al- 
bum,10c. 1000 Finely Mixed,20c. 65 diff. U.S.,25c. 1000 

Fi] hinges, 5¢e. Agts. wtd., 50 perct. List Free. I buy stamps. 
Y C. Stegman, 5942 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


HE demand for our ‘‘set-price’’’ special suits for men and 
young men at $ro, $15, $20 and $25 is spreading all over 
It’s a safe proposition—the only garments in ~ 
America with the retail price set by the makers and endorsed 
by over five thousand progressive clothing dealers. 


Look for the Schwab “‘set-price’’ Label on 
your new Spring Suit. 


The Schwabs of St. Louis 


Originators and exclusive makers of ‘‘ set-price,”” ready-for-service clothes for 
men and young men. : 


/ 
4 
lt 
= 7} 
! 


It’s on the Sleeve 


Schwab Clothing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Ps25” 9 
Per Week / 


JF YOU EARN LESS 
I can HELP your Salary or Income by 
teaching you how to write catchy, intel- 
ligent advertising. 

My System of Instruction by Mail is 
the only one in existence’ that has’ tle ~ 
hearty endorsement of the great experts 
and publishers, and I am anxious; to)send! 
my prospectus, together with the most 
remarkable facsimile proof ever given. in. 
the history of correspondence instruction, 
if you are interested. T will show you 
how to earn from $25 to $100’ per. week. 
i) Geo. H. Powell, 1186' Metropolitan: Annex, N. Y- 


40,000 appointments yearly in Iw 
Mail, Postal, Customs, Internal Revenu 
and. other branches of U. S. service 
Philippines and’ Panama. Full 

; lars. free’ concerning: positions, 
examinations (held soon in eve: 

' Sample examination questions, etc. 


National Correspondence 
19-40' Second National Bank 
. Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS coc MONE 


Selling this Combination 
P <I —— 


WASHINGTON HAT 
Sells at sight to farmers, house, 
keepers, storekeepers, etc. We cat, 
show you howto make 

$10 aday. Experience, 

Write today for ou 
H. THOMAS MFG. CO., 123) Barney Block, 


TYPEWRITERS... 


“‘Visible’" Typewriters, factory rebuiltand. 
~~ makes sold or rented anywhere at % to: 
prices allowing rental to apply on price 

with privilege of examination. Write for 


Typewriter Emporium, 92-94 Lake St. 


\ Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
Est. 47 years. Box C, Wi 
work. Terms moderate. Booklet Free.. Write us. 


D.c. Best references. 
= 8 Double 
Lots of Fun for a Dime yon torts oer 
visible, greatest thing yet. Astonish and mystify your 
f/>, Imitate Punch and Judy, neigh like a horse, sing'like 
fl or imitate any bird or beast of field or forest. LO 
V4 . Wonderful invention, Thousands soldi Price 
DOUBLE THROAT CO., Dept. 27, French 


TOWN PROMOTION CONFERE 
make commercial clubs busy_and_ create posi 
secretaries. Let me explain. ELMER S, BATT 
Commercial Club Specialist, 203 5th Avenue, 


or 4 for25c. 


HOE TREES 


Are not an Expense 


They Save Expense 


| The less money you have, the more you need shoe trees. 
| Agood tree does for your shoes what the pressing iron does 
or your clothing — it smooths out all the creases and wrinkles. 

More than this, a good tree will keep your shoes from 
inching your feet and giving you corns and bunions. 

But even if you don’t care ahill of beans how your shoes look 
-even if you are utterly reckless as to the present and future 
| omfort of your feet— you cannot afford to do without shoe trees. 
The reason is that a pair of the right kind will last you a life- 
ime, and during aoe etme will —_ be Lad ot about 

> yu ever. air of shoes yor . 

a eg eed The LEADAM 

x Read = SHOE TREE is the 
meg Yen Days righttree. It fits the 
Guarantee shoe just as snugly 
after the shoe has been 
stretched by wear as 
when the shoe is new, 
The adjustable lever 
automatically takes 
up the stretch and 
1.00 per pair Men’s or Women’s holds the shoe at all 
{mes in the exact position and shape that its maker intended. 

LEADAM TREES give plenty of open space inside the 
hoe for airtoenter. Nothing im them that can break, slip, 
rrefuseto work. They are lightly constructed on scientific 
nes which give them a strength that makes them as. serviceable 
}i the heavy boot of a workman as in the dainty shoe ofa lady. 


:} } . e 
| Special 10-Day Trial Offer 
{ pair of LEADAM TREES will earn their 
ost in a few weeks by saving your shoes. 
I want you to prove this to your own satisfaction. If 
your dealer won’t supply you, sit down now and send 
me the size, width and shape of toe of your shoe. En- 
close a dollar bill. Ishall ship the trees promptly, post- 
id. You keep them for 10 days. If you don’t like 
them, send them back and I will refund your money. 


}ONEL A. LEADAM, 156-158 Sussex Ave., Newark, N. J. 
My Valuable Booklet Free Upon Request. 


regulating 
size and force's 


‘end for our free Boat Book 
‘9 not think of buying a FOUR 


-anch until you see our 


LAUNCH 


Bargains 
= / Only $121.00 


for this complete 16 foot launch. 2% 
/H. P. guaranteed, self-starting engine. 
$144 for 9% mile per hour ‘‘Speedaway.” $153 
‘for canopy topped ‘‘ Winner.”’ $160 for Auto- 
‘topped 3 H. P. “Comfort.” All 16 feet in length. 
‘Engine result of 30 years’ experience. Weedless 
wheel and rudder. Shipped immediately on 
‘approval. Send postal for our handsome cata- 


; logue today — 
C. T. WRIGHT ENGINE CO., it’s a gem. 
103 River Street, ar ; 


| Greenville, Mich. 


Clock Will Return- 
You $36.50 On An 
Investment Of $3.00, 


provided you will keep it running. 
To do so you must feed it with a 
coin each day. If you do not, the 
Clock stops. 

Because it compels daily saving 


2 re it is the greatest banking invention 
‘aa. of the century. 
Used in large quantities by banks to build up accounts. 


the saving habit before it is too late. 

If you yourself have saved enough, then start your child right. 
A handsome timepiece for desk or home; gun-metal and 
opper finish. Size 444 x 3% x24 inches. Send today. It will 
ay you to be the first in your neighborhood to own one. 
Sent prepaid to any address on receipt of cash or money- 
irder for $3.00 together with our advertising plan which is a 
_}rentendous money-earner. 


: SANK-CLOCK MFG. CO., 15 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Energetic and trustworthy representatives wanted. 


Knicker- 
bockers. 


With Inner-waist equipped with ex- 
tensions for the garters and take-up 
for lengthening, all in one, and sell- 
ing at the low price of $1.00. So easy 
to put on that the youngsters can 
quickly dress and undress themselves. 
Made of Khaki and of striped and 
checked Ginghams and Galateas. Sub- 
stantially made for hard wear; washa- 
ble, fast colors. 

Ask your dealer. If he hasn't it, send 
us $1, stating color and material de- 
sired, with age of boy, and we will 
mail a suit to your address. If not satis- 
factory we will return your money. 
This is the biggest dollar's worth ever 

, offered in boys’ garments. ; 
Our catalog of wash and play suits 
' Patented. for boys mailed free. 
RED’K H. SPRAGUE CO., 64 Main St., 


Orange, Mass. 


SOLID COMFORT! 


The Worth 


Cushion S h oO e 


Sole 
A MATTRESS FOR THE FOOT. 
Moisture-Proof Sole. 

Send postal for illustrated catalogue. 
THE CUMMINGS COMPANY 
406 V Washington St.,Boston,Maas. 
570 V Fulton Street, Brooklyn,N. Y. 
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Perhaps the most remarkable fact about 
this abundance of American plays is that 
they are mainly by unknown or little 
known authors. William Gillette and 
Augustus Thomas have, as yet, given us 
nothing. Clyde Fitch has scored the 
laughing success of the season in The Blue 
Mouse; but that is an adaptation from the 
German. The Happy Marriage, which he is 
about to produce, is thus the only original 
work by the elder band of our playwrights. 

Six years ago the output from abroad 
would have been in a vast majority. This 
year we have nothing from Pinero, Jones 
or Shaw. And we have few plays from 
Paris. Samson, by Bernstein, author of 
The Thief, is a piece more remarkable for 
its strongly melodramatic central scene 
than for any genuinely dramatic quality; 


but, though William Gillette is obviously | 


miscast in it, it is scoring a popular success. 

The World and His Wife, in which 
William Faversham and Julie Opp are 
appearing, is an adaptation by Charles 
Frederick Nirdlinger from one of the most 
remarkable plays of recent. decades, The 
Great Galeotto, by the Spaniard, José 
Echegaray. Mr. Nirdlinger has given the 
piece a stronger element of comedy, a polit- 
ical flavor sympathetic to Americans, and 
a stronger dramatic tension. To do this 
he has sacrificed some of the finer values, 
but he has left the main idea intact. This 
is the destructive power of scandalous 
gossip. The curtain rises on the house- 
hold of a Spanish gentlemen who has taken 
in the orphan son of an old friend and bene- 
factor to live with him. The boy is grow- 
ing to manhood, and, though there has 
obviously been no faintest thought of 
wrong, common report is already making 
light of the wife’s reputation. From act to 
act the power of evil suggestion is seen 
working in the minds of all. The husband 
becomes jealous, and, under his unreasoning 


| violence, his wife and his ward are drawn 


closer and closer in sympathy. In the end, 
in a burst of jealous rage, he drives them 
out into the world together. Scandal has 
created evil where none could have been 
without it, and has ruined the lives of three 
honorable human beings. As acted by 
Mr. and Mrs. Faversham and their com- 
pany the play is not only a powerful and 


| wholesome object-lesson but also a very 


powerful drama. 


Miss Barrymore’s Play 


As usual, Miss Maude Adams and Miss 
Ethel Barrymore have the pick of the recent 
English output. Miss Barrymore’s play, 
Lady Frederick, is by W. Somerset 
Maugham, the very clever and prolific 
young man in whose Jack Straw John 
Drew is appearing. Mr. Maugham is, in 
fact, a prestidigitator of the playhouse, out 
of whose capacious sleeves old theatrie 
devices appear as new and very lively rab- 
bits. We all remember the scene in The 
Marriage of Kitty, in which Marie Tem- 
pest, in order to dampen the ardor of her 
intended husband, made her own sprightly 
and charming self into a round-headed and 
spectacled frump. Lady Frederick reverses 
the process. 

In her customary guise she is a very 
vivacious and charming gentlewoman of a 
certain age—the age at which the arts of 
the toilet become fine arts. A sprig of 
nobility has fallen in love with her, and, to 
the dismay of his family, is bent on marry- 
ing her. From the worldly point of view 
the marriage would be very convenient to 
Lady Frederick, for she has a jfrou-frou 
disposition with a calico income, and is 
already haunted by the fear of the debtor’s 
court. But, gay and worldly though she 
is, she is not at alla bad sort. She resolves 
to remove temptation from herself by 
divesting the young man of his illusions, 
and to this end she invites him to her 
boudoir to talk with her while she is at her 
toilet. She appears before the enamored 
youth as haggard as the morning after, 
and, pretending to ignore his horror, chats 
as gayly as ever with him while she applies 
all the sleights of what Bacon once learn- 
edly calied the arts cosmetic. The love of 
the lordling dies the death. 

All this Lady Frederick has done at the 
instance of the boy’s uncle, who has been 
deputed by the family to wrestle with her. 
As it happens, he is an ancient flame, and he 
satisfies Miss Barrymore’s audiences and 
Lady Frederick’s creditors at a blow by 
renewing his suit, this time successfully. 
Yet one wonders what the state of his 
heart will be when he comes to assist, as his 


-nephew did, at her toilet. 
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trained man’s salary. 


The man who sits in his private office and “hires 
and fires” and lays out your work, was no more qualified 
to fill that position a few years ago than you are to-day. 
He 
obtained his training and knowledge by study. You 
can do the same—the American School will help you. 

You don’t want to remain in the “‘time-clock and 
dinner-pail” class all your life—don’t be satisfied with 
Show the boys at the 
shop that you have it in you to advance—you owe it to 


He saw HIS CHANCE and made the most of it. 


just a common job at small pay. 


yourself and your family. 


Don’t be afraid to mail the coupon, you won’t be 
Like all strictly edu- 
cational institutions, the American School depends, for 
growth, upon reputation and the success of its students. 


Don’t let a little thing like filling in and mailing a 
coupon stand between you and success, congenial work 


bothered by agents or collectors. 


and more pay. 


Accept your chance to-day—mark and mail the coupon. 


WE HELP MEN HELP THEMSELVES 


American School of Correspondence, 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Heres Your Chance 


It’s more than a chance—you can make itacertainty f 
because it depends entirely upon yourself. 
to one of the countless positions opened to the trained man and obtain a 


It’s your opportunity to rise ff 


WAS 
{ 
| 
American School of Correspondence: 

Please send me your free Bulletinofen- 
gineering information andadvise me how | 


Free Information Coupon 


I can qualify for position marked “X. 


——Electrical Engineer 
—Draftsman 


——Civil Engineer | 
— Mechanical Engineer 

——Stationary Engineer 

——Structural Engineer : 
— Railroad Engineer f 
——Structural Draftsman | 
——Heating and Ventilating Engineer § 
——Plumber | 
——Architect | 
——Sheet Metal Pattern Draftsman 
——College Preparatory Course 


NAM Pea = = 


ADDRESS 


OCCUPATION___ ‘ 
Sat. Eve. Post, 3-20-09. 


You can grow fine Roses in 
your own garden if you start 
right. Failure is most often 


caused by planting weak pot- 
plants—that’s starting wrong. 


We are specialists in American 
Beauties, and our new book 


The Garden of Delight 


tells how to grow them, and also how to succeed with all 

kinds. of beautiful Roses. It is filled with interesting 

things about growing Roses at home, and has over forty 

pretty pictures of private rose-gardens. By our methods of 

ey growing Roses you can have flowers to cut in a short time 
after planting. Let us send you this Book —Free! 


HELLER BROS., 913 Main St., New Castle, Ind. 


Genuine Bargains in 


High-Grade Upright Pianos 


Slightly used instruments: 12 Steinways 
from $350 up; 6 Webers from $250 up; 9 
Krakauers from $250up ; 7 Knabes from $250 
up; 3 Chickerings from $250 up; 15 Lyon& 
Healys from $250 ; 10 Washburns from $200; 
also new special style Uprights $158; also 
Io very fine Grand Pianos at about half. 
Write for full particulars. Cash or easy 
monthly payments. Lyon & Healy, 32 
Adams St., Chicago. Weship everywhere 
on approval. All pianos fully guaranteed. 

To Introduce Our 


Genuine Imported FREE 


Mexican Diamonds 


We will send you FREE a Genuine Arizona Ruby in the rough, 
with Illustrated Catalogue of GENUINE MEXICAN DIAMONDS 
and other gems. Mexican Diamonds exactly resemble finest 
genuine blue-white diamonds, stand acid tests; are cut by experts, 
and yet we sell at 1-40th the cost. Only gem of its kind guaran- 
teed permanently brilliant. SPECIAL OFFER. For 50c de- 
posit as guarantee of good faith, we send on approval, registered, 
either % or 1 carat Mexican Diamond at special price. Money 
back if desired. Agents wanted. Catalogue FREE. 


MEXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING CO., Dept. B 3, LAS CRUCES, N. M. 


Arizona Ruby 


SNE Sees 
5 as 


Wonderfully 
Elastic ! 


Page Fences “give and take’’ 
but never break. 25 years of 
practical experience woven into 
the fabric. No other fence has it! 
This is the “Jubilee Year” or Quarter-Centennial 
of Page Fence. ‘Jubilee’? book FREE. - 

PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Box 89Y, ADRIAN, MICH. 


Factory Rebuilt, 

> Unexcelled in Construc- 

‘ tion, Finish and Durability. 
Particulars on request. 


’ American Writing Machine Company 


345 Broadway, New York 
BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


PATENT Wit INVENT! 


Constant Demand for Good Inventions 


Our free books tell WHAT TO INVENT and 
HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT. Write for them. 
Send sketch for free opinion as to patent- 
ability. We advertise patents for sale 
free. Highest class of services. Ask 
for our references. 
Woodward & Chandlee, Registered Attorneys 
1257 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


Spare Moments 
Turned to Dollars 


By my novel 
selling plan 


BUYS THIS $600 CAR 
THE METZ PLAN CAR 


Write for Book “E” 


Cc. H. METZ, Waltham, Mass. 


>< BOOK FREE 


SQUAB 


Mated pair 

billing, or Write for our handsome 1909 
kissing.— FREE BOOK, telling how to 
Eggsto make money breeding squabs. 


squabs @ We were first, the originators. 
Cloth-bound book now 303 pages, 

Se |: . 114 illustrations. It’s great. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 423 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 
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The Good 
Carpenter’s 


Choice 


The kind to 
have around 
the house. 


The teeth 
i stay sharp 
longer than 
other saw 
teeth. This is 
due to the tough, 
even-tempered 
steel from which 
they are made. 
This steel — Simonds 
steel—known as the 
strongest of all saw-steels, 
is made only in Simonds steel mills. 
“Simonds Guide” Mailed Free 


Most dealers seli Simmonds Saws. If your dealer 
does not, send us his name and we will see that 
you are promptly supplied. 


SIMONDS MFG. COMPANY 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Portland 
New York 


San Francisco 
Seattle 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


AS the cost of a stack of 
sectional filing devices just 
suited for your needs prevented 
you from having the advantages 

of these capable, never-tiring office 

assistants? Jf so, 


will meet your every need. You can have just what you 
want in a stack large or small and ata cost surprisingly 
low. You can makea start with a stack as low as $5.40, and 
being sectional, addto itindefinitely, as your business grows, 
Our free catalog contains many suggestive stacks. 


ta 
e 
Dust Will Hurt You 
Nature places coarse hairs in 
the nostrils to filter the air, 
but under unusually dusty 
conditions you need the 
additional protection of 
the NASALFILTER, 
: which will prevent you 
from breathing a particle of dust that can- 
not be blown through fine damp linen. 

The Nasalfilter is made of Sterling 
Silver; as easily put on and off as spec- 
tacles; fills the nostrils comfortably and 
snugly as illustrated, so that all the air 
is breathed through the fine linen; only the 
slender silver wire bridge shows when 
worn; easily kept clean, drop into boil- 
ing water or hold in running water 
under faucet; linen can be quickly 
and easily changed when necessary. 
Thousands worn in dusty trades, 
in dusty climates, by automobilists 
and those having asthma or catarrh. 


Price $2.00 


If your druggist can't supply you, we will. Write for 
descriptive book and testimonials from satisfied wearers, 


Universal Supply Company, 428 Globe Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


PAST PRESENT 


Lame People 


| |The Perfection Extension Shoe for 


‘| persons with one short limb. Worn 
with ready made Shoes. Write for 
booklet. HENRY S. LOTZ 
313 Third Ave., New York Y 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


It has been the fate of Miss Barrymore— 
a fate which has, perhaps, its mitigations 
—to have the popular esteem of her good 
looks obscure her abilities as an actor. 
Her art is of the delicate, finely-modulated 
kind that is not obvious to the unthinking; 
but it is, none the less, art, and art of a very 
high quality. In the present play she has 
been censured for making the untoileted 
Lady Frederick less hideous than the actress 
who played the part in London. If it is 
true that there is any mystery of beautifi- 
cation which she does not strip bare, mere 
man should only be grateful to her for 
sparing his last tattered remnant of illu- 
sion. The truer statement of the case is 
that she has slightly altered the mood of the 
play throughout, making it less a comedy 
of manners and more a comedy of senti- 
ment. A very charming passage at the 
close, at the end of which she finds herself 
in the arms of the man she loves, is Miss 
Barrymore’s own contribution to the play. 


What Every Woman Knows 


Miss Adams’ play also is, in a way, a 
study of the sources of feminine attraction. 
But one is glad to add that its title, What 
Every Woman Knows, does not relate to 
the arts cosmetic. Satirist though Barrie 
is, he has never gone the lengths of cyni- 
cism. Maggie Wylie is a Scottish lass with 
three devoted brothers and no lack of 
money, but without ‘“‘charm.’”’? The prob- 
lem is to get her ahusband. The brothers 
have induced her to wear ringlets—but 
have doubts as to whether they have made 
her more charming or less so. 

The matrimonial project of these 
brothers seems scarcely more promising. 
They decide that she shall marry the bur- 
glar—at least, if she wants to. To be sure, 
it is no ordinary burglar. John Shand is 
a poor Scotch student at the university, in 
the era before the arrival of the Carnegie 
millions, and he is trying against odds to 
convert oatmeal into education. The only 
trouble, of course, is to get the oatmeal. 
He is at work as a railway porter. Now it 
happens that the Wylie brothers, who have 
more oatmeal than they have education, 
are the possessors of a library which they 
have bought, not to ornament their minds, 
but their walls. There are thirty yards of 
it. It is to get access to this in the small 
hours that John Shand becomes burglar. 
The Wylie brothers catch him and offer to 
give him three hundred pounds (whether 
of money or of oatmeal Mr. Barrie neglects 
to say) if he will bind himself to marry 
Maggie as soon as he is full of education. 

Now John Shand is a man of his word, 
but he is also a man of two other qualities 
which are dangerous in combination. 
He has strong passions and no sense of 
humor. He marries Maggie—quite against 
her own good common-sense, though she 
adores him. Then he proceeds to fall in 
love with a titled English woman—for, 
by now, he is a brilliant member of the 
House of Commons. 

At this crisis Maggie, who loves John as 
only Barrie women can love, hits upon a 
quaint device. She contrives to throw 
John and his lady together for weeks at a 
time in the country house of one of her 
friends, she herself staying at home. 
Whatever the case of trial marriages, trial 
elopements may be safely commended. 
John finds that his lady lacks something 
which he had not suspected in Maggie, but 
the want of which he now feels very keen!y. 
That something is charm. For, as act has 
followed act, the ringlets have faded farther 
and farther into the Scottish past. Miss 
Adams has evolved into her own delightful 
self, while Maggie has not only become 
charming but has been injecting the sur- 
plus of her sprightliness into the humorless 
John. In the crisis of John’s doubt about 
his lady she positively succeeds in making 
him laugh at one of her sayings. Then 
John is lost to his lady and won to Maggie. 

And so we come to the meaning of the 
title. It has been said on authority that 
Eve was made out of Adam’s spare rib. 
But every woman knows that she was made 
out of his funny-bone—which is why he 
has been ever since without the least sense 
of humor whatever. It is a great and 
memorable discovery, the only flaw in 
which is the fact it has waited so long to 
be made, and then was made by—well, it 
was not made by a woman. But before 
Miss Adams has got through with this play 
it will be made by all wise daughters of 
Eve in this land. For Mr. Barrie also 
knows that in the theater the supreme court 
is Woman. 


than Uncle Remus or Brownies. 
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ory-toys an ay-Stories 
A Furor. This month’s Pictorial Review tells all about them. 
How to get the Big Stuffed Cotton Ted E. Hunter FREE, “ 


Animal Play-Stories more fase’ 


f) 


TED E. BEAR AND THE WILD ANIMALS IN AFRICA. 


A Stuffed Cotton Animal-Doll for Every Character in the Story. a 


Think of it! Think of the hours, and months and the years of fun, playing ‘‘ pretend,’’ right at home with the actual characters 
ete 


of the story. 

We want a full set of these fascinating large cotton animal-dolls 
to belong to every little girl and little boy to whom these delight- 
ful stories are read. It isn’t only the stories—it isn’t only the 
toys. The fun of it is that every animal in the series that you 
have in your own play room is right there in the wonderful story 
that comes to you every month in*the Pictorial Review. 

But there’s sore. The large stuffed bought animal-toys 
are only a part of it. In every issue of the Pictorial Review, 
right with the story, you receive FREE, a set of full-colored 
cut-out card board animal story-toys. You can ‘‘play”’ 
out the story with them, even if you haven't the large stuffed 
toys. Remember there is a new chapter of the story every 
month, in the Pictorial Review, and a new sheet of animal card- 
board cut-out paper dolls. You get the whole series — every 
animal that is in the story—all designed by Baker-Baker, the 
famous artist of animals, who also designed the series of cotton 
story-toys. 

Better than that even, you can also have the big cotton toys 
..Ted E, the African Hunter and ‘‘ Faunal Naturalist’’..Jocko, 
the secretary .. Billy Possum.. Gop, the Elephant.. The Won- 
derful Extinct Goozooko .. The White Rhinoceros .. The Lion.. 
The Crocodile .. The Giraffe .. etc., etc... and the Hot Little Hot- 
tentot Tot.. all large and life like, right in your own play-room. 

The card board story-toys are free. You can get them by 
taking the Pictorial Review every month. 
cotton animal-toys can be secured separately, 


The large stuffed 
Ordinarily if you 


bought them in toy stores, stuffed toys like these would cost you 


$1 each. We sell them for 25c. They are all full colored and 
large. Ted E. for instance is twenty inches high, he has a hat 
and leggins —and-with him we will send you, FREE, paper 
patterns with which you can make hunting suits in as tah eee 
as you choose. ee > 
Start now. Don’t let your little neighbors be first. Be first 
yourself. Boys like the play-stories and the story-toys’ just as 
much as girls do. Get this month's issue of the Pictorial Review 
from your newsdealer, or from any Pictorial Review agent. If 
your dealer is sold out, get him to order the Pictorial Review f 
for you. If he can’t get it for you, send 15c to the address 
below for this month's issue. Don't miss the start of the stories, _ 
and the first of the free card-board cut-out story-toys that are 
part of each issue. This month it is Ted E. with guns, weapons, — 
tent, camp furniture, etc. | 


Send only 25c for the big 

20-inch Ted E. Story-Toy. ae 

Send 25c at once and we will send you the big Ted E, cotton _ 
doll, the first of the fascinating story-toy series. It is 20 inches 
high; an exact reproduction of Ted E. in the story, The toy | 
is in full colors and has separate leggins and hat. If you order | 
at once, we will also send you FREE, paper | 


patterns for hunting jacket and pants, to make 25. a 
Cc 
: | 
a : 
: 
| 


as many hunting suits as you choose. You 
would pay $1 for such a toy. We send it for 
And money back at once if you say so. 


CLL, 
A Splendid Scart fer Feld Cellars, 


Just the Cravatyou have been looking for. Ties 
in that smart, small knot so necessary for the 
correct set of the present style close-fitting 
collars. Slips easilythrough anycollar. Made 
of rich lustrous silk, in black, white, blues, 
greens, violets, reds, grays, browns, tans and 
30 other of this season's newest colorings. 
Reversible. Can be worn on either side, 
thus having twice the life of the ordinary 
scarf. The David & David label onevery 
Slip Easy scarf insures style and quality. 
Send $1.00 for three of these scarfs, 
complete samples of silks and colorings, 
also booklet of what will he worn 
this season by New York’s best 
dressed men. Money back if 
not satisfied. 
DAVID & DAVID 
New York’s Foremost 
Haberdashers 
Broadway &32 St, N.Y. 


For Porches, Pergolas and Interiors 


Dignified classical designs. Made 
entirely of metal. Finishes to 
match any wood perfectly. Will 
not split, check or rot. Stronger 
and more durable than wood. 
Last Longer — Cost No More. 


Write now for Booklet “A-38” 
describing Union Metal Columns. 


Union Metal Manufacturing Co. 
381 Clifton St., Canton, O. 


To prove that our 
BLIZZARD BELT 


FREE so 


will grow in all parts of the country 
we offer to send 6 Fine Spruces 
Y to 44 ft. tall FREE to property 
owners. Wholesale value and mail- 
ing expense over 30 cents. To help, 
send 5 cents or not as you please. A postal 
will bring the trees and our catalog containing 
many colored photo plates of our choice Blizzard 
Belt Fruits. Write today. 


The Gardner Nursery Co., Box 21, Osage, Ia.’ 


Save this advertisement. This offer is special. It does NOT 
appear in the Pictorial Review. 
All orders for this special musz¢ be addressed as follows :— 


Department S. E.P.3; PICTORIAL REVIEW, 853 Broadway, New York iF 


ue - 
FREE; with Hunting Suit patterns i 


Don’t forget the time limit, | 


| 


“I MADE $12 B& 
DAY 

Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
From sworn statement of H. S. CUNNINGHAM. 


AGENTS | 


are coining money— 
selling from 50 to 500 sets 
] per week. Send your 
address today and let us 
PROVE IT. Experience 
unnecessary. We show 
you how to make $3 to. 
$10 a day. OUTFIT 
| FREE to workers. = 


THOMAS MFG,CO, 
426 Home Bldg. — 
“Dayton, Ohio 


POPULAR ELECTRICITY: 
ut A Ogre a | 
Size : 


= 


A monthly magazine fo. 
everybody; non-technical, usel 

u illustrated, intensely interesting and instructive, 
Posts you on electricity in all its applications. $1.00 per year (Can 
ada, $1.50), including an ELECTRIC ENGINE like illus 
tration; engine will run a long time on one wet or dry battery. 
1,000 revolutions per minute. A marvel of skilled workmanship 
Popular Electricity Pub. Co.,1225 Monadnock BI’k, Chicago, Il! 


a 


We please you or Te! 
y your money. 3% in. bent 
nd straight rubber bit. French ‘jar 
$1. Same in second quality, 50. 


H © = - case, $5, postpaid. Ask your 
orsend direct. Booklet free. REFERENCE: First State Bank. 


THE FREEMAN PIPE CO.,40 First St., PETOSKEY, MICH. || 


seq SHORT STORIES — Ic. to 5c. a WoO! 

Fi sell stories, plays, and book Manu 
Hon commission; we criticize and revi 
and tell you where to sell them. — 
Writing and Journalism taught b 
H Send for free booklet, ‘‘Writing for Pi 
tells how. The National Press Aas 
67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, In: 
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“Built for Business” 


i 


12,16 and 20-Passenger 
Rapid Pullman 
Sight-Seeing Cars 


These Cars Earn $100 To $690 Per Week 
For Their Owners—Let Us Send You Proof 


This Car Will Make More Money For You Every Week in the Year Than Any Ordinary Position, Trade 


HAT is your present occupation? 

Perhaps you have had an ‘‘inside job’’ for years, 
satisfied with your earnings — you are ambitious. 
Every day your longing for the outdoor life grows stronger. 


You are not 


Every 


day you spend at the desk, bench or counter becomes more of a ‘orind. 
sf You are suffering physically, mentally and jizancza/ly from an overdose 


‘of inside work. Let us suggest the remedy. 


7 This is Our Plan: Not everybody can own a pleasure automobile. 
people don’t care to, even if they could. But everybody does like to 
ade. Everybody is ready for a pleasure trip almost any time. 
_ We want you to conduct these pleasure trips in your town with a Rapid 
(Pullman Car. Or establish permanent power-bus lines between town and 
feld club; between stations and hotels or summer resorts; to your next 
town for the convenience of commercial travelers. For a nominal transpor- 
‘ation charge you can ship your Rapid Passenger Traffic Car from summer 
fesorts to winter resorts, making an all the year ‘round business, There 
s big money in any of these plans — cash in hand every trip —other 
olans pall suggest themselves to you and local conditions will decide for you. 


The results of the most 
practical every-day-in-the- 
year tests by the owners of Rapid 

Cars are told in their enthusiastic letters 


\ 4 for which the Glidden tours were inaugurated. in. 
- 


3 

if 

Wagons, undertakers’ wagons and special cars for every commercial use. 
trucks or power wagons in their business to correspond with us. 
m your needs. No obligation whatever is incurred. Address 


31 Rapid Street, Pontiac, Mich. 


or Small Mercantile Business You Can Go Into. 
Any Other Business With As Great Possibilities. 


Our Guarantee 


We absolutely guarantee our cars for one year from date 
of shipment, against defective workmanship and material. 


All Classes of Passengers Prefer Rapid Cars 


! NOTE—We also manufacture a complete line of heavy trucks, merchants’ delivery wagons, police, hospital and fire department 7 


We will gladly make 


Rapid Motor Vehicle Company, 


It Requires a Smaller Investment Than 
No Experience Necessary. 


$700 in one week. 

This is your opportunity to get away from the grind. To get 
away from the irksomeness of serving from 8 to 6 under a boss —a superin- 
tendent — a so-called superior. 

This is your opportunity to get out into the open—to breathe fresh air — 
to conduct your own business — 
And to make more money than you ever dreamed of earning before. 


It Has Cost Us Over $250,000 to Perfect This Car 


Nobody else can sell you a sight-seeing car that can touch the Rapid 
for reliability, power, small running expense, ease of control or general 
good looks. 

Nobody else has had the experience we have in making this type of car. 

Nobody else in the business has been reine to put $250,000 into 
experiments to perfect this type of car. 

It requires one of the largest commercial automobile factories in the 
world to make all the parts of the Rapid Cars. We have the factory. 


\ OME owners of Rapid Cars write us that they have made as high as 


Pullman Sight-Seeing Car 


Please Write Us o ¢ 


We have some information about Rapid Cars 
which we know will interest you. We have 
letters telling other people’s profitable expe- 


which we will show you. ; j riences with them and catalogs showing Please 
‘In the 1908 Glidden Tour the record of the Wherever you go—wherever you find sight-seeing just how Rapid Passenger Traffic Cars 7 fill out this 
pid Sight-Seeing Car through sand—mud to the cars or power busses — you will notice that experienced look. We want to send these to ¢ coupon for 
s—over the mountains of Pennsylvania, New passengers take the Rapid. They know it is safe, abso- you at once if you are really inter- oy teed ede HUE 
dork, Vermont, New Hampshire and Maine was the lutely reliable, perfect to control in starting, stopping and ested inthis car. So please write : 
vonder of the automobile world. Rapids have won steering. — Always gets there and back again ow ‘ime. today. Use the coupon ifyou y Rapid Motor 
Very test in their class in all Reliability Runs or The public knows that and it counts. choose, but we would be ¥ VehiclaC 
*ewer Contests in which they have been entered. The Rapid Traffic Passenger Car is the height of luxury glad to have you write ¥ = 1cle ompany 
nd remember that these winning Rapids were com- and elegance — handsomely finished in every part. us a letter telling yg __ 3!Repid Sat onaete Bich 
wercial cars entered in contest with pleasure automo- Rapid Pullman Cars are the most comfortable to ride us frankly of your 0 ee ome Sag aaah ae 
They add greatly to the pleasure of trips, long or short. circumstances. VA possibilities of profits. 


LN LENS cep eR eredaae Oo eRC See Phone CP eae ee 

We invite manufacturers and others who use or may 
a careful recommendation based Ati drcns mene tee eee Peg Eo 
4 Present Occupation. .<. 22.0210 sscte..cctecne ) ns a ne 
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Can you command a few hundred dollars to make the 


? start, if convinced that it will pay you?_____. . 


| Victor-Victrola XVI 
A new style Victor $200 


The horn and all moving parts are entirely concealed 
in a handsome mahogany cabinet, and the music is 
‘made loud or soft by opening or closing the small doors. 

The cabinet contains albums for 150 records and 
drawer for accessories. All metal parts heavily gold- 
plated. : 


All the beautiful Victor music 
and entertainment, played in the 


tichest, sweetest, most mellow 
tone ever heard—as pure and true 
as life itself, - 
‘See and hear the Victer-Vicirole. at any. 
Victor dealer's: : ; 


Write to us for complete catalogues of the 
Victor—$1o to $250—and Victor Records. 


Victor-Victrola KVI. Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., u.s. a. 


mahogany, $200. oe Berliner Gramophone Co.. Montreal. Canadian Distributors 
Quartered oak, $200. Circassian walnut, $250. 


Victor-Victrola XX, poem 
mahogany, elaborately hand carved. $250. 4 


one : : 


HIS MASTERS VOIC 


REG. Ss. Par OFF 


SNES HESS a 


A complete list of new Victor Records for April will be found in the April number of 
Munsey’s, Scribner’s, McClure’s, Century, Everybody’s and May Cosmopolitan. 
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VENING OST 


An Illustrated Wee Ly 
Founded A® D' 1728 éy Ben 


MAR. 27, 1909 


More Than 

A Million | 

me veek. | 

eieculation ears =~ 
{/ 
“Sam, 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


. MADE IN 


will be held by up-to-date Clothiers everywhere DURING APRIL 
See the authentic New York Styles of Today before buying your Spring Clothes. a 
Store holding this Exhibition you can Examine and Buy at Moderate Cost the Clothe 
Made in New York by Alfred Benjamin & Co., and being worn by critical New York Men. 


{f the newspapers in your own city do not give the name of the merchant holding the Style Show, where the above beautiful book, with illustrations of New 
York scenes printed in full color, 
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Always ‘Buy Watches 
of a Retail Jeweler 


A Mail-Order House, Although it May Sell a Good Watch, 


Cannot Adjust 7 


No. watch you buy by mail 
will keep perfect time, no mat- 
ter who made it, how perfectly 
it is made or what its repu- 
tation. ia 

A good time-keeper must f 
be regulated to your person \- 
as carefully as a good tailor 
fits a coat. In no other way 
can you secure perfect time- 
keeping service. No one but 
your jeweler can do this. Watches you 
buy of mail-order concerns are not and 
cannot be so regulated. That’s the 
reason they never keep perfect time 
and always run too fast or too slow. 
The variation of even one one-thou- 
sandth part in the vibration of’ the 
delicate watch balance which governs 
the movement, means a loss or gain of 
a minute and a half each day. 


South Bend Watches are sold only by 
_ reliable jewelers. They are never sold 
~ by mail, because South Bend Watches 
are so good that we do not want their 
great reputation for reliability and 
accuracy injured by improper regulat- 
ing. We make South Bend Watches 
as nearly perfect as it 1s possible to 
make a watch and pay the jeweler to 
regulate it to keep perfect time in your 
pocket. A watch which i is a perfect 
time-keeper in one man’s pocket very 
likely will not keep time at all in 
another man’s pocket. 


Your Person 


If you carry a South Bend 
Watch you will know that 


tests that are twice as severe 


give it. It might be frozen in 
ice—it would still keep sat- 
isfactory time. 

Every adjusted South Bend 
Watch, before it is sent to 
your jeweler, is baked in an 
oven heated to 100 degrees Fahrenheit 


and kept for hours in a refrigerator at 


freezing point. It must keep perfect 
time in every position and not be 
atfected by the jars and jolts of railway 
trains, horseback riding, etc. It is built 
to stand the hardest wear and usage 
you can give it. 


A South Bend Watch, although it is the best 
watch in the world, costs but little more than 
other good watches. Your jeweler will gladly 
show them to‘you and tell you why they are the 
best watches for you to buy. 


Send coupon today for our handsome book, ‘‘'How 
Good Watches Are Made,’’ and an interesting little 
device showing how South Bend Watches adjust 
themselves to every temperature. Don’t fail to talk 
with your jeweler about watches before you buy 
any watch. 


tweeuuuesnucuunecucuneucucencunucuanecunuussunucunuunesussunauauneuesases: 
To be used if you don’t care to write a postal or letter, Please give all information asked for. 
SOUTH BEND WATCH CO., South Bend, Ind. S.P. 3-27 


Please send me your book, ‘‘ How Good Watches Are Made,” and the device 
for showing how a South Bend Watch adjusts itself to every temperature, 


My Jeweler’s Name_ 
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10,000 Watches Were Frozen in Ice Last November by 
Jewelers in All Parts of America. They Kept Perfect Time. 
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| Holeproof Hosiery @ 


~ MUWAUKEE WIS, USA 


Holeproof Sox —6 pairs, $1.50. Me- 
dium and light weight. Black, black 
with white feet, light and dark tan, 
navy blue, pearl gray, lavender, light 
blue, green, gun-metal, and mode. 
Sizes, 9% to 12. 6 pairs of a size and 
weight in a box. All one color or 
assorted, as desired. 

Holeproof Sox —(extra light weight) — 
Made entirely of Sea Island cotton. 
6 pairs, $2.00. 

Holeproof Lustre-Sox—6 pairs, $3. 
Finished like silk. Extra light weight. 
Black, navy blue, light and dark tan, 
pearl gray, lavender, light blue, green, 
gun-metal, khaki and mode. Sizes, 
9% to 12. 

Holeproof Full-Fashioned Sox —6 pairs, 
$3. Same colors and sizes as Lustre- 
Sox. 

Holeproof Stockings —6 pairs, $2. Me- 
dium weight. Black, tan and black 
with white feet. Sizes, 8 to 11. 

Holeproof Lustre-Stockings — 6 pairs, 
$3.. Finished like silk. Extra light 
weight. Tan and black. Sizes, 8 to 11. 

Boys’ Holeproof Stockings —6 pairs, $3. 
pe a oe Specially reinforced 
knee, heel and toe. Sizes, 

Batons ks 

Misses’ Holeproof Stockings— 
6 pairs, $3. Black and tan. 
Specially reinforced knee, 
heel and toe. Sizes, 5 to 
9%. These are the best 
children’s hose made. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. 
Office, 1906 
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Best Guaranteed Hosiery 


Is “Holeproof” 


Don’t think that all guaranteed hose 
are alike. There is a world of differ- 
ence. ‘There are scores of imitations 
not half so good as ‘‘Holeproof.” 


Today ** Holeproof’’ Hosiery (the 
original guaranteed hosiery) costs just 
the same as the common. You may 
as well have it. You save not a penny 
by taking inferior makes. 


But the only way to get it is to 
look at the toe. See that the name 
‘‘Holeproof’’ is stamped there. 


The Difference 


We have spent 31 years in perfect- 
ing the finest hose ever worn. 


It is so satisfactory—so much better 
than others — that we now are making 
18,000 pairs a day. 

Do you think that an amateur 
maker can learn all we have 
learned in that time? 


Now 25e a Pair 


6 Pairs—Guaranteed 6 Months—$1.50 : 


‘“‘Holeproof’’ did cost $2 for six pairs. 
And they are worth it. Now you can get 
six pairs for $1.50 up to $3.00. 

Even the poorest hose can’t undersell us, 
because we are making so many pairs. 

This guarantee comes in each box of six 
pairs: “‘If any or all of these hose come to 
holes or need darning within six months 
from the day you buy them, we will replace 


We pay for our yarn an average of 
63c per pound because it’s Egyptian 
cotton. We use 3-ply throughout, 
and 6-ply in heels and toes. 


We spend $30,000 per year simply 


for inspection —to see that every pair 


is perfect. 
The result is hosiery that is light, 


soft and attractive. The very highest 


grade that cost and skill can produce. 


What does it matter if hosiery is 
‘‘guaranteed’’ if it is cumbersome, 
heavy and coarse? 


Note the Name 


You will get the most for your 
money if you insist on the genuine. 
See that ‘‘ Holeproof’’ is on the toe. 


Get them once—see the difference 
—and you will take nothing else. 


‘‘Holeproof’’ is made for men, 
women and children. 


them free.’? The genuine ‘‘ Holeproof”’ are 
sold in your town. We will tell you the 
dealers’ names on request. Or we will ship 
the hose prepaid, direct from the factory, on 
receipt of price. 


Don’t let any dealer deceive you. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. _ 
268 Fourth Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Why the Riches of Our Farms Take Wings 


ITH the exception of that certain 
wicked uncle, of whom nothing 
ever was expected and of whom 

no good could be predicted, all your fam- 


By EMERSON HOUGH 


mines at fearsome speed, have extermi- 
nated most of our wild game, endangered 
the food supply which comes from the 
waters, and, in general, done all we could 


ily, like the average American family, no 
_ doubt regularly went to church. Proba- 
bly the majority stayed over for Sabbath- 

school in the little church with white 
_ walls and black walnut pews. You could 
not have been in a better place. At 
_ church or Sabbath-school you all stood 
in a row and sang that easy, lilting old 
hymn which says: 


. Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean and the pleasant land. 


| You could not have sung a better song. 
Weall used to sing that song with cheer- 
_ fulness, indeed with enthusiasm —Lit-tle 
drops of wa-a-a-ter, lit-tle gra-ay-ins of 
sand, make the mighty o-o-shun, an’ the 
pleh-heh-sent la-a-a-nd! That was the 
way itran. After we had sung it we all 
went home and forgot all about it. The 
next Monday morning Dad went back to 
farming, just the way his Dad had, and 
the Dad who antedated that one, world 
without end; and not one of those Dads 
was ever wise enough to know the hymn 
was right, or to figure out what the hymn 
| meant or ought to mean. It isa splendid 
| hymn, full of vast elemental truth, and it 
| hasa lot to do with farming. 

Heretofore, your folks and mine hadn’t thought that geology had much to do with 
| farming, any more than religion had. As a matter of fact, they bothdo. The only 
| trouble’is, the average American, like you and me, does very little thinking in religion, 
| politics or business. The farmer knows the country immediately around him. The 
| city man does not even know ail of the city where he lives, only a little corner of it. It 
| is this carelessness in religion, politics, business and geology which gives the sad-eyed 
Mr. James J. Hill still further opportunity to grieve over the future of this country. 

What Mr. Hill sees is the time when five hundred millions of Japanese and Chinamen 
| will be making all our manufactured goods under a scale of living so much cheaper 
| than the American standard as to crush out all American competition. This means 
| not only the fiercest struggle ever known for trade, but the fiercest struggle ever 
| known fora mere living. Itis the war between the Oriental standard of living and the 
| American standard as we now know it. The decisive battle of that war must be 
| fought on the American farm, not in the California legislature. The American 
standard of living is 
based on the theory 
of an exhaustless 
bank account. Our 
account has never 
been overdrawn, 
and we have never 
had our bankbook 
balanced. Itis only 
now that a few of 
our wiser men begin 
to see that it is 
time for us to get a 
balance from the 
clerk at the desk. 
We have been 
checking out, like 
inebriated mariners, 
what we had or 
thought we had in 
this rich bank of 
America, land of the 
free, country of end- 
less opportunity. 
Now we have used 
up our forests, are 
exhausting our 


Farm Land on the Catawba River in North Carolina, Showing 
Gullies Washed and Sand Bar Deposited by a Freshet. More 
Than Twenty Acres Were Here Destroyed, and the Farm had 
to be Abandoned 


A Ten-Acre Tract Ruined by Sand Deposited Over It by Flood. About 
One Hundred Acres Were Rendered Worthless in This Vicinity. Orchard 
Trees Were Smothered to Death and Fence Posts Buried 


to put an end to our great resources, 
recklessly spending not only our interest 
but also our principal. We have not even 
left unscathed the pleasant land. Not 
only are we using up at mad speed the 
natural products of the soil, but also are 
using up the soil itsel/. 

If you think that the soil is exhaust- 
less, or that it can be replaced, it might 
behoove you to take a homeceopathic dose 
of geology and also take another guess. 
Mr. Roosevelt and most of the Congress 
of the United States would like to have 
us all take the trouble of studying the 
ground we stand on. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
recent message asked us to pass our 
bankbooks in at the window for a bal- 
ance. It is an unpleasant thing to do. 
There are always so many more vouchers 
out than we thought. The balance ‘is 
always so much smaller than we thought, 
and the bank has such an unpleasant 
way of being right in its figures. Yet the 
time has come for a show-down between 
the American people and America itself. 

Out on the Blackfoot Reservation there 
stands a tall, lone mountain, rising likea 
monument above the surrounding plain, 
and nearly detached from the Rockies; 
This pan the Indians call Chief Mountain. Here the Blackfoot 
In his mysticism his prayer runs: “‘O, Thou, at whose 
feet the buried years lie fallen!’”” That is to say, there is in his mind the thought of 
the slow forces of Nature. He reverences the idea of erosion. He would understand 
and not forget that hymn if he sung it, which in effect tells us that all we have in this 
world comes of the relations of soil and water. There will be a few million American 
farmers who will learn that same truth some time. The somewhat mad and drunken 
American people have ignored and inverted that truth heretofore. They have done 
all they could to go bankrupt, to ruin one of the richest portions of the earth’s 
surface, one of the pleasantest lands ever taken over for human habitation, one 
obviously intended by the Great Forces as the place for the development of the highest 
form of civilization and the most splendid flowering of human endeavor. 

What is the pleasant land, and where does it come from? Of course, the average 
man supposes that the soil was always there, like Uncle Joe Cannon, Niagara Falls 
and the tax deficit; 
but, as a matter of 
fact, the soil grew. 
In that vast story 
the action was 
rather more delib- 
erate than that of a 
vaudeville sketch. 
Geology is not dra- 
matic in that neu- 
rotic sense of the 
word which cus- 
tomarily we employ 
today. Yet youand 
I, and this country 
and othercountries, 
are figures in the 
great drama. It 
might not harm us 
to note what a iead- 
ing scientist says as 
to the time of the 
action of the play: 

“For average 
rock, under ordina- 
rily favorable con- 
ditions in our range 


which lie behind it. 
sometimes comes to pray. 


One Small Stream Swelled by a Freshet as the Result of Defor- 
estation of the Hillside Above Worked This Damage by Wash- 
ing Away the Rich Cultivated Bottomland and Leaving Unfertile, 
Rock-Strewn Ground Along Its Course 
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Valley of the Catawba; Gullies Cut Through Fields and Driftwood and Gravel Piled 
on Truck Garden by a Freshet Which Swept the Good Soil Along With It 


of climate, the usual estimate has been a foot of waste 
in four thousand to six thousand years, which includes 
the channel cutting and bank undermining. These are 
too rapid for ordinary soil-waste under our normal 
natural conditions. Without any pretensions to a close 
estimate, I should be unwilling to name a mean rate of 
soil formation greater than one foot in ten thousand 
years on the basis of observations since the glacial period. 
I suspect that, if we could positively determine the time 
taken in the formation of the four feet of soil next to the 
rock over the average domain where such depth obtains, 
it would be found above rather than below forty thousand 
years. Under such an estimate, to preserve good working 
depth, surface wastage should not exceed some such rate 
as one inch in one thousand years. When our soils are 
gone we too must go, unless we shall find some way to 
feed on raw rock or its equivalent.” 

So there is something in the story of the pleasant land. 
Search all the dictionaries through, comb out all the 
rhetoric books, and you couldn’t get a happier phrase than 
that: ‘The pleasant land.” It is excellent. It is perfect. 
Like any other savage, you feel a deep thrill of delight 
when you see the vast pictures of the unhurt out-of-doors. 
You have delight in the sight of green trees, of growing 
grasses and nodding flowers. This panorama of hill and 
dale, of rolling lands and forest-covered valleys and lofty 
mountains pleases you. Why? It is because all this was 
laid out in the intent of Nature to produce you and me and 
support us. It is beautiful in the beauty of utility. It is 
laid out on precisely the right lines to keep up the balance 
of the aforesaid little drops of water and little grains of 
sand, of which the one supports the other in the making 
of this pleasant land. It got its contours out of that 
balance. We grew out of the contours. This vast and 
splendid landscape is the portrait of our mother. We 
forget the hymn about it. Like a weak, irritable, nasty- 
tempered child, we strike the great Mother in the face, 
presuming on her vast indifference or her vast pity. And 
all the while Man is only the last animal that has been 
invented, and some time there will be a successor for him. 
If we destroy the soil we hasten that day when the succes- 
sor shall come. Now the undeniable truth is that we are 
spending more than our inch of soil per thousand years. 


The Landing of the Saurus Family 


(eeD man, money-mad business man, crazed 
man, average man, is doing all he can to destroy the 
balance between the little drops and the little grains. Not 
only is he doing all he can to invite the successor of man 
in the scheme of life, but he is hastening all he can that 
incidental intermediate thing—to give it, perhaps, the 
only interesting form into which the statement can be put 
in the terms of commercial Today—the show-down be- 
tween the American standard of living and that of other 
peoples who never had so big a bank account as ours, 
and who, therefore, learned to save. 

This hymn of the soil is the one great hymn. It sings 
of the one great heritage of life. Wespeak of this or that 
man “‘owning” thus or so much of the earth’s surface. 
That, of course, is impossible. He takes it or borrows it, 
perhaps, but he can own no more than six feet of it, and 
that only for a short time. The soil belongs to Life. The 
‘buried years” resent any embezzlement of our great 
heritage. The soil is owned by plants, by animals, by men 
of this or that nation, this or that age, that past, yonder 
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future. If we sin against the 
soil, ours will be the Great 
Punishment—which is to say, 
extinction, oblivion. If you 
plow badly, it is you for the 
star-dust! 

Even before Wall Street was 
invented there was more water 
than anything else in the world. 
Finally, on the little crust of 
land some tiny plant began to 
grow, no one knows just when. 
Perhaps at one time the plant 
could not have told whether it 
was a plant or an animal, but, 
anyhow, in time it turned into 
some green thing which looked 
tempting to some old Icthyo- 
saurus, and the latter, of a 
pleasant spring morning, while 
tired of eating salt stuff and 
canned goods, crawled up out 
of the water and made a meal 
on the first recorded salad. It 
looked good to him and he 
came back. Other members 
of the Saurus family got on to 
the snap and also came up out 
of the water, all sorts of long- 
tailed and long-billed creatures, 


Shows Rapid Removal of the 
Soil by Heavy Rains When 
the Forest Cover is Removed. 
This Soil is Washed Down to 
Clog River Channels and the 
Ground is Left Useless for 
Any Purpose 


which, to make the story short, 
in time became land animals. 
All these animals in the original 
balance of things not only used 
that land, but helped to extend 
its total salad-producing acres. 
They trampled, they spread 
seeds, they increased the soil 
products. Vegetable mould 
increased. The little drops of 
water fell on it, and plants 
grew again on the pleasant 
land. The Saurus family moved 
inand permanently frequented 
the head lettuce, cabbage and 
turnip greens of that day. 

All went merry as a mar- 
riage bell, until, in time, Man 
came along. The old ways did 
not suit him. He began to 
farm, at first by means of a 
crooked stick, and at last by 
means of the Harvester Trust. 
Incidentally, he forgot all 
about the buried years, and, 


- 
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with a skill and speed and malice which would have © 
caused any self-respecting Saurus to blush with shame, 
did all he could to wreak destruction upon the forests of _ 
the earth, on the mines, on the waters, and on the soil 
itself. He overdrew his bank account, more in America 
than ever has been known in all the long, slow history 
either of the world or of the earth. 

It would not be worth while to make here merely a 
series of sweeping general statements, or to make state- 
ments not definitely understandable. As it happens, the 
chapter and verse are ready at hand. It is entirely feasible 
not only to recognize the waste in American soil, but to 
measure it. The late Professor N. S. Shaler estimated the 
destruction of agricultural lands, chiefly through old-field 
erosion, in the southern Atlantic and Gulf States at 
several thousand square miles; and in portions of this 
region the waste involves a complete removal of a super- 
ficial geologic deposit (brown loam, loess, yellow loam), 
well adapted to forming a productive soil, from underlying 
older formations ill suited to the development of fertile 
soils and subsoils; in which case the loss is irremediable, 


The Mississippi Loam Leak 


()EEEE estimates of soil-waste rest on the determina- 
tion of soil-matter transported by our running waters, 
The most extensive measurements of this kind were those 
of Generals Humphreys and Abbott, made on the Missis- 
sippi over half a century ago. These showed that the 
Mississippi then carried annually into the Gulf something 
over four hundred million tons of solid matter, in addition 
to great quantities of earth-salts, carried in solution, and 
of sand or other coarse material rolled or swept along the 
bottom. 

At the time of these determinations settlement in the 
Mississippi Valley was comparatively limited, and, as 
shown by local observations on different rivers, the effect 
of extending agriculture has been to increase the soil- — 
matter carried by the Mississippi fully twenty-five per cent; 
while comparative determinations made on several other 
streams indicate that the rivers of the country outside of 
the Mississippi basin carry into the sea about as much 
soil-matter as the great river itself—that is, that the 
annual soil-wash of the United States aggregates fully 
one billion tons! Our balance oi trade is going some, 
isn’t it? Also, unfortunately, our soil, which raised that 
balance of trade, is going some. 

A fraction of the matter transported by the waters is 
coarse (sand and gravel), but fully ninety per cent consists 
of rich soil-stuff washed from the surface or leached from 
the subsurface of fields and pastures and (in less degree) 
of woodlands. Reckoned on the basis of value as fertilizer, 
the material could hardly be appraised at less than one 
dollar per ton; so that the annual loss to the agricultural 
interests of the country can hardly fall short of a billion 
dollars—equivalent to an impost as great as most other 
taxes combined, and one yielding absolutely no return. It 
is worse than that. Most of us have known stocks to 
pass a dividend. How would we feel if the whole stock 
and everything back of it were wiped out? What would 
we think of the management that allowed such an event 
to happen? But this is happening, and under our own 
management. 

The foregoing are estimates made by a United States 
soil expert. Other competent Government authorities can 


Fifteen Acres of the Richest Alluvial Land in a North Carolina Creek Bed 
Destroyed by a Freshet 
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offer us definite food for additional thought, if we 

care to hearken. The greatest loss of our soil, 

we are told, is from preventable erosion. The total 
soil-wash of the country is a billion tons a year. 

This would make a pile of adobe as high as the 

Washington Monument and a mile long on each 

of the four sides! Cleared and plowed lands, the 

source of food products, are the ones which suffer. 

Most of the soil-wash—at least seven hundred 
and eighty-five million tons every twelve months, 
probably —is dumped into the ocean and lost for- 
ever. This would fill four channels as big as the 

- Panama Canal, according to the original specifica- 
tions. So says the cold-eyed soil expert. 

_ Four hundred million tons of soil are washed 
- from the borders of the Mississippi and Missouri 

Rivers and their tributaries every year and poured 

as mud into the Gulf of Mexico. So says the wild- 

eyed Washington statistician. 

Muddy waters carry more impurities than clear, 
and so endanger health more. They have greater 
power for cutting away the banks of streams. 
Deposits in the channels, drifting sand-bars and 
changing courses are caused entirely by silt in 
muddy streams. Had you ever thought of that? 
Read the hymn backward. Thrown out of bal- 
ance, water and sand wn-make the pleasant land. 

From the State of Missouri alone enough soil is 
carried away annually to make a prism one mile square 
and six hundred feet high. The Missouri River bears into 
the Mississippi every twelve months enough earth to make 

_ amud-pile a mile square and four hundred feet high. The 
billion tons of soil which is washed away every year would 
spread a layer like Nile mud over Indiana, Illinois or Iowa. 
But what good does it do buried in the depths of the 
_ mighty ocean? It may help some future Saurus family, 
| but it won’t help yours. 

Whole towns have been washed away by the change of 
currents in silt-laden streams. In some neighborhoods an 
entire farm has been taken up and carried across to the 
other side of a river. Within the past year the town of 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas, was threatened with destruction, 
many of the buildings toppling over into the turbid flood. 


Politics and Plowing 


BAD plowing is the cause of a great deal of soil-waste. 
The farmer of America each year digs a Panama Canal 
with his little plow. Each year he digs out of the heart of 
his little forty, eighty or one hundred and sixty acres 
of land a block of dirt really bigger than the entire cut of 
the whole Panama Canal. The riches of his farm take 
wings. He did not see them go. He does not understand 
that he is literally plowing his farm into the mighty ocean. 
Not only do we waste, but that waste accelerates each year. 
That is the horrible feature of all these resource-wastes — 
they increase geometrically with awful swiftness. The 
buffalo went ‘“‘all at once.’ The trees, the fish, the ore, 
will go ‘“‘all at once.” We do not like high prices, but 
higher prices than we now can dream are coming to us 
_ Americans unless we can get down to a practical basis 
' on religion, politics and business—unless we can under- 
| stand that little old hymn we used to sing. 

| When axe and plow work together as agents of destruc- 
tion and not as creative influences, then we are not using 
| good business sense. Yet that is what we have done— 
ripped the covering from the soil, and then ripped off the 
| soilitself. In that way we destroyed a primary value. In 
| that way, also, we raised the price, cut down the supply 
| of food, of clothes, of habitation, fortheaverage man. The 
| average American has let a few men steal him blind, and 
| now he is stealing himself blind. The soil is the connect- 
| ing link between organic and inorganic life. It is 
| the foundation of organized society and of all 
civilization. It is not only our bank account, but 
| more—it is the place where all the bank accounts 

come from. 

Any man who touches the soil, and even the 
city man who does not, ought to understand it. 
_ The main truths are simple enough, like most big 
|| things. It is easy to see that depth of soil, and 
| therefore richness in product, is inverse as to slope, 
' because the soil washes thin on the hillsides and 
'Tuns thicker on the flat. Therefore, on the flats 
it raises more vegetation, which in turn furnishes 
| More mulch, which in turn holds more moisture, 
‘which in turn produces more vegetation. The 
| great circle of the conservation of forces is a simple 
'and beautiful thing. Slope, water supply, organic 
' action, all these govern soil as in the days of the 
| Saurus family. That is the Hymn of Life. Good 
plowing is good religion. Good politics is good relig- 
lon. Good business is good religion. Good geology 
is good religion, too, and the circle runs around 
‘and around, beautiful and complete, if only we 
Care to look at it in that way. 

_ When the Government gets the little drops of 
' Water regulated in Wall Street, and when we begin to 
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understand the relation of those little drops and little grains 
on our farm, we shall begin to see in America the arrival of a 
golden age, one of growth in art, in beauty, in mentality, 
in altruism. Even at this stage of our development we 
ought to have intelligence equal to that of the average 
Icthyosaurus. What Uncle Sam is trying to show us is, 
that without water there is no civilization, and that with- 
out proper relation of water and soil there is industrial 
anarchy. Bad handling of water means less crops, less 
soil, more polluted streams, more choked up channels, 
more floods, more waste and ruin, the balance of things 
thrown out of plumb, and the world literally turned 
upside-down. The Hymn of Life is one which in time the 
great Teacher of the Universe is going to force us to 
remember, whether we wish to remember it or not. It 
is not Washington, but the Universe, which is handing 
a message to us. 

What, then, ought we to do to get out of the Ichthyo- 
saurus class and to give our beneficent protective tariff 
something to protect? In the first place, it is not up to 
Uncle Sam, but up to us. Louis XIV said, ‘‘ The State, it 
is myself!’’ That was in France, and some time ago. 
The State, it is ourselves, here in America. The remedy 
does not begin with your neighbor, but with yourself, and 
with you it begins as soon as you realize that no bank 
account will stand perpetual checking against it. Uncle 
Sam is willing to help any one of us begin the study of the 
soil today. 

The soil experts of the Government are no more able to 
classify farms than the average farmer—every farmer 
knows that there may be heavy, sticky soil; thin, light, 
sandy soil; clay soil; openand friable mould. Any farmer 
knows that the great idea is to retain the natural moisture 
under the soil and not let it run off on the surface. The 
experts show that deep plowing is a good thing in certain 
soils, to get the water down into the earth. If the land is 
very flat, deep tilling may be necessary to get this surplus 
water out, so that the soil may drain dry and disintegrate. 
Most farmers know that, in a general way; but Uncle 
Sam can teach the average farmer a wrinkle or so as to the 
right balance of the little drops and the little grains. 

On the hillsides which wash so badly, the soil expert 
says, we ought to study contour farming, as it is called. 
A vertical or slanting furrow will soon become a vertical 
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gully. The horizontal furrow at the same eleva- 
tion all around the hill has, on the other hand, 
a tendency to stop the running off of water. Great 
benefit, also, comes from using strips of grass land, 
lying in bands of the same elevation around the 
sides of a dangerous hill. Terracing of farms is 
new in this country, where we have always just 
gone West instead. We see the terraces of Chinese 
and Japanese lands, and suppose they must have 
been made at the expense of great labor, but in 
reality it was Time and Nature that made them. 
The soil which is washed out of the horizontal fur- 
row is in part or in whole stopped when it strikes 
the edge of the grass land. In many years it banks 
up more and more. If not controlled it would not 
bank up, but simply run down the hill and fly away 
into the mighty ocean. 

In rolling lands the canny farmer plants crops 
toward the tops of the hills to produce cover and 
mulch, and so to stop wash. He reserves some of 
his bottom lands for grass, to catch the soil wash 
and use it. If he did not, some of his farm would 
run away, and not only impoverish him, but, per- 
haps, work injury to his neighbor. It is not good 
farming to farm every inch of arich bottom. A few 
bands of trees would break the driving force of rain. 
The roots would stand against soil-wash and regu- 
late the flooding which make bottom farming so 
risky in some localities. The average farmer may not 
believe in the sense of this, any more than the average 
lumberman would hesitate to cut away the forest; but 
the fact remains. Of course, in any very broken coun- 
try, so says Uncle Sam, there should be forestry mixed 
with farming; otherwise, the rainfall goes off in torrents. 
Even Uncle Sam sometimes forgets this, for, after estab- 
lishing forest reserves, he very often leases them out as 
sheep or goat ranges. These animals trample little paths, 
which soon become gullies, which, in their time, become 
great avenues of waste. I have seen mountains in New 
Mexico ruined by goats. 
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Hes fuller particulars, any anxious inquirer might do 
much worse than refer to the Department of Agriculture, 
where many of these great, slow problems are now under 
careful consideration. As to actual remedy, however, 
nothing can be done so long as we ourselves remain igno- 
rant or careless in politics, religion and business. We 
must see higher than the walls of our little grooves. Also, 
we must see about us in our own little grooves. Waste 
begins on your own forty acres, right at your door. You 
are the unit, the individual citizen. From you it is a step 
up to your hundred, under the old Saxon law. Thence 
you go to your town, your State, your National Govern- 
ment. Your wish can prevail, if you like, at each and 
every step of that advance. You can say to that legislator 
who thinks of himself and not of you, that you would 
rather have in his place a man who stands for guarded 
resources, for large reserves of forests, rich soil, a proper 
water flow, an unimpeded navigation, for fair play all 
along the line. It all begins with youandme. We have 
a good country and a good government, but they won’t 
run themselves. The reform of a great many things 
begins away this side of Washington, District of Colum- 
bia. Some of it can beginin the caucus, or the primary, 
or the forty-acre field. Common-sense and enforced 
laws now, or the piper to pay after a while—which is 
better? 

At our present nice little industrial gait, here in America, 
we are burning the candle at both ends, quite regardless 
of the fact that when it is burnt out, it can never be 
renewed. Such American fortunes as were made 
out of theft of America’s common resources must 
surely, one day and in some way, pay the price. 
But let us little fellows who have not ‘‘succeeded”’ 
in the world see to it that we keep our own hands 
clean. 

This was a very wonderful and beautiful country. 
Having seen it before civilization took it all over, 
perhaps, some of us do not care so much for civiliza- 
tion as we might. 

Perhaps some of us would rather be Indians and 
pray to Chief Mountain, or would rather have 
been members of the Saurus family, before there 
was any such thing as taxes and when potato 
salad was free. Yet here we are, each in his little 
groove, and, if we have'to play the game, we ought 
to understand the game and know what the game 
is about. 

At least one truth is, we don’t own the soil. 
We borrow it. _We ought to hand it over to the 
successor of our species in as good condition as 
when we asked the loan. The Saurus family 
played the game as fair as that with us; and the 
finest Sauri in the world were raised right here in 
the United States. Perhaps they didn’t forget the 
hymns they sang. 


Hoppy Studies Double Entry on His Own Account i 
By MAXIMILIAN FOSTER 
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ket’s close little Mr. Peterman 

perched himself on a stool beside 
the rasping stock-ticker and began calling 
off the prices on the tape. It was a habit 
of his—a voluntary labor that seems to be 
shouldered in every brokerage house by 
one particular client; and in this case the 
self-appointed cantor for Rooker, Burke 
& Co. held pretty closely to the type of 
those who claim the harmless privilege. A 
little seedy, you would have thought him 
—unkempt in spite of his rakish clothes; 
and a little careworn and thoughtful in his 
moments of repose. But once 
with the tape in his hands Mr. 
Peterman’s manner became as 
active and as chipper as a squir- 
rel’s. ‘‘ Five hundred Annie at 
a half!” he 
piped, his hat 
cocked down 
over his eyes, 
his legs en- 
twined in the 
stool rungs. 
““Reading — 
two hundred 
at an eighth. 
Five hundred 
more at the 
same.’’ The 
two quota- 
tion clerks, darting to and 
fro before the board, 
slapped in the pasteboard 
numerals as they were 
called —little concerned 
in the rise or fall of prices, 
but always ready to crack 
a joke with Mr. Peter- 
man, or to play some sly 
prank on one another. 
“Four hundred Copper 
at par and a half. A 
hundred more. Fifty 
Soup at seven-eighths.”’ 
The ticker clacked and 
pattered anew; and look~ 
ing up from the tape the little gentleman exultantly 
raised his voice. ‘‘One thousand shares of good old 
Copper at—woof!—par and five-eighths!” But as he 
glanced back at the flowing paper ribbon, Mr. Peterman’s 
elation as suddenly subsided. ‘‘ Rats!—another thousand 
Copper at par and a half again!” 

It had been going that way for a week now: a market 
with no more life and tide in it than you might find in a 
stagnant pool. For a moment the ticker ceased its 
rasping chatter, the type-wheels within the glass beehive 
cover whirring aimlessly as they hung poised above the 
halted tape. 

“Asleep at the switch!’ announced Mr. Peterman, in 
one of his usual comic asides. ‘“‘If you’re waking, call me 
early —call me early, mother dear!” he hummed lightly, 
and glanced about him with a silly leer. 

Clack ! Clack-clack ! Clack! burred the ticker. ‘‘ Two 
hundred tureens of Soup at seven-eighths,’’ droned the 
playful voice, resuming; ‘‘and a hundred Onion ata half.” 
But no one laughed at the drollery—at this flash naming, 
in the vernacular of the two Pacific rails. Looking up 
from the tape again, Mr. Peterman glanced across the 
room. ‘‘Rubber!—a hundred at an eighth. 

Hello there, Sonny Boy!”’ 

Hoppy Deane, who had come out from the private 
offices, answered the greeting with a shy nod and an 
equally diffident smile. He was the junior partner in the 
firm—a: slim, boyish fellow, young even for the arena of 
the Street, where youth seems perennial and ever to the 
fore; but in the eyes of the firm’s customers he was more 
chiefly remarkable for his retiring manners and _ his 
unfaltering and never-failing courtesy. Not that the two 
other partners lacked politeness, or were ever brusque 
or churlish toward the customers—no, indeed!—or, at all 
events, not while the customer’s account still remained 
open on the books. But even the least observant must 
have seen a difference between Hoppy’s shy reserve and 
the usual manners of his partners—Sunset Burke’s jovial 
breeziness and the gruff and forcible humor of Hinky 
Rooker. Glancing casually at the board, Hoppy walked 
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over to the stock machine. 
happening?” he asked. 

A grunt of disdain voiced Mr. Peterman’s 
opinion of the market. ‘‘Nunh! only that 
gang of room traders still grabbing at an 
eighth or a quarter!”’ Peering up from 
under his hat-brim, he scowled clownishly 
at one of the quotation clerks. ‘‘Say! you 
want to give us heart disease? That last 
Rebecca’s a half—not five-eighths! ”’ 

Hoppy smiled at Mr. Peterman as the 
clerk changed the figures under Republic 
I&S. ‘I think there’ll be a chance to in- 
vest shortly,” he ventured shyly; ‘‘ Rooker 
says the market’s going to tumble.” 

Just at that moment Hink Rooker him- 
self came out of the inner offices, glared at 
the board, scowled and then dodged back 
again. He had been doing that constantly 
of late—not only today, but every day for 
a week. But why the market’s stagnant 
inactivity should so upset Rooker’s usual 
self-satisfaction, Hoppy was unable to 
imagine. Of course business had fallen off, 
as it does always when prices are at a 
standstill; but then it had not decreased 
enough to worry about—certainly not 
enough to destroy all one’s peace of mind. 
There was Rooker, however, growling mo- 
rosely, a black cigar clenched savagely 
between his teeth; and as Hoppy glanced 
at the retreating figure a sudden thought 
leaped swiftly into his mind. ‘‘Why, now! 
I wonder eg 

But the thought, idle and vagrant in its 
coming, was as idly put away. For, as 
Hoppy knew—as Hoppy recalled having 
clearly seen—it was expressly agreed and 
stipulated in the articles of copartnership 
that no member of the firm should dabble 
in the market—either for himself or for the 
joint account. Many firms in the Street 
are founded on this agreement; in Hoppy’s 
case it had been inserted at the wish of 
Mrs. Deane—Hoppy’s mother, who had 
bought him his partnership for a birthday present. 
It had cost her one hundred thousand dollars, so natu- 
rally she had a voice in the contract. ‘‘ Madam,” said 
Rooker suavely, ‘‘there’s no need for that speculating 
clause. We do just a straight investment business, and 
Mr. Burke and I never trade.” But, while he was still 
protesting affably, Sunset had grabbed up a pen and 
signed, Afterward, when he and his partner had gone up 
to Frank’s place near the corner, Sunset had excused 
himself. ‘‘With only our shoe string to run on,” said 
Sunset, perspiring slightly, ‘‘we had to have his cash. But 
talk about your busy business woman! Say, I 
wonder if she’s ever made a break?” Rooker put down 
his glass and looked around him. ‘‘ Not unless it was that 
Hoppy,’’ he answered dully. 

Now, as the door closed on Rooker, Mr. Peterman 
glanced at Hoppy. ‘‘He thinks so, does he?—thinks it’s 
going to slide?” grunted the little man 
unamiably. ‘‘ Well, if he’s got nerve 
to sell a market that’s been standing 
for a week, why don’t he go and do it?”’ 

Hoppy smiled anew at his petu- 
lancy. ‘‘He can’t,” laughed Hoppy; 
“none of us ever speculates. It’s writ- 
ten in our partnership agreement.” 

The two paused to look up; a new- 
comer had entered the customers’ 
room—a tall, slim man with a white 
mustache and pink and flabby cheeks. 
Crossing the floor he opened the door 
of Rooker’s private room, called a 
greeting, andthen steppedinside. Mr. 
Peterman leaned back and yawned. 
““What say?’ he asked idly, and then 
asidly echoed Hoppy’swords: ‘‘Can’t 
speculate? In the agreement? Oh, 
say, now!’’ 

There was in Mr. Peterman’s voice 
as he broke off a subtle hint of raillery. 
But, noting Hoppy’s air of surprise, 
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the little man hastily corrected himself 
““Oh, sure not!” he mumbled; and ad- 
dressed himself uneasily to the tape. 
“Sweet Alice preferred,’’ he called—the 
Street lingo for Allis-Chalmers; ‘‘a hundred at three- 
eighths. Two hundred Katy at a quarter. Five hundred 
Reading unchanged.” The tape, slipping between his fin- 
gers, flowed its narrow cascade into the basket between his 
knees. ‘‘Yah!” he muttered to himself, as Hoppy | 
walked away. ‘‘In the agreement! Don’t Kore | 
Hmph! Rooker’d better go try that onthe marines!” 

“Talking to the birds, Pete?” inquired one of the 
quotation clerks, grinning jocularly. 

Mr. Peterman looked up and stared at him, a sneer on 
his usually guileless face. ‘‘Bah!” he growled. Mr, 
Peterman hated Hink Rooker, nor had he much use for 
Sunset Burke. But once the little man had made a killing - 
in that office, and with the gambler’s ready superstition | 
he dared not quit the place where once he had been 
fortunate. That had been long ago, and little of the | 

| 


money was left; yet the tragic simpleton still lived in 
hope. Meanwhile, Hoppy, in his own office, heard a 
jarring voice raise itself through the thin partition. It 
was Rooker’s voice, and he jeered at the man with the 
white mustache. 

““A gold mine!”’ he laughed contemptuously. 
you think I was born last week?” 

In a highly-indignant tone the visitor protested that it 
was ‘‘not that sort of a gold mine!”’ 

“Oh, I know,” retorted Rooker sourly; “‘that’s what 
they all say. Clear out now—I’m busy.’” 

Hoppy smiled with a faint amusement as he heard the | 
other raise his voice. ‘‘Now you listen to me, Hink — 
Rooker; over in Altoona there’s a man who makes wheel- _ 
barrows and paints’em red. Paints’em red, do you hear?” 

But what possible connection there might be between | 
red wheelbarrows and a gold mine Hoppy was not yet | 
to learn. A slight commotion followed, the sound of a _ 
heavy fist thumping emphatically on a desk lid. “Look 
here, Williams,” cried Rooker, in a tone that may have 
been jocose, but was none the less insistent, ‘if you don’t | 
clear out I'll have a porter chuck you through the | 
window.” a 

That seemed to end the colloquy. Williams anodes 
grumbling profanely, and Hoppy heard him slam the 
door behind him with a last, surly insult. ‘Ahr, fade 
away!’ retorted the senior partner; and then after a brisk | 
snort or so, a muttered exclamation, there was silence i in 
the adjoining room. ; 

Apparently, Rooker’s temper was not i improving as the Pl 
days went on. ‘Needs rest,” thought Hoppy; ‘‘needs a 
good, long rest. Or—or—I wonder ” Then he 
pulled out a memorandum slip and stared at it. “Twelvg 
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he crumpled it in his hand and walked into Rooker’ 
private office. 

As Hoppy entered, the pre at Rooker’s elbow 
rang noisily. 
partner, and snatched the 
receiver from the hook. 
“ce Yes if ”? 

The word exploded into 
the mouthpiece as if 
Rooker aimed to hurl it 
through the wire like a 
bomb. But nosooner had 
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he said it than he leaned forward alertly, dragged the 
telephone toward him, and looked around with uneasy 
eyes. Hoppy, however, had turned his back. 

“What say?’’ demanded Rooker, thickly though 
politely. ‘‘Oh! Oh, yes! Why, how do you do? Yes, 
I can hear you perfectly.” 

While the distant voice addressed him from the wire’s 
other end, Rooker’s head turned until his eyes were on 
Hoppy’s back. ‘Yes. Oh, to be sure! Iremem- 
ber’’—and then—‘‘Just a moment, please, won’t you?” 
Placing his hand over the mouthpiece, Rooker called to 
Hoppy. ‘‘Say—ah—why, Hopkins; what was the last 
bid and ask on—on—oh, yes!—why, on Typefounders 
preferred?” 

Hoppy looked at him blankly. ‘‘Really, I couldn’t 
say,” he answered baldly; ‘‘the stock’s been inactive for 
weeks.” 

Rooker gripped the mouthpiece a little tighter in his 
hand. ‘Find out for me, won’t you? This party on the 
wire’s got an odd lot to trade.”’ 

As Hoppy closed the door behind him Rooker spoke 
into the telephone with a quick and half-whispered care- 
fulness. ‘‘Excuse me, won’t you?” he asked, his eyes on 
the door through which Hoppy had departed. ‘‘Now 
about the twelve thousand dollars we were to invest.”’ 

He paused long enough to wet his lips. ‘‘ You know, I 
owe you an apology. I forgot all about it, ma’am. Yes, 
I’ve been so frightfully 
busy, you see. Oversight 
on my part. I should 
have sent them up ten 
days ago. . What 
say? Yes, I remember— 
Tobacco 6’s. What? 
2 igh This afternoon, 
you say? Why, I’m aw- 
fully sorry, Mrs. Deane, 
but your son, Hopkins, 
has just left for the day. 
oh Yes. Oh, no. 
Good-by, ma’am.” 

Hanging up the re- 
ceiver, he sat back, his 
eyes staring fixedly be- 
fore him. ‘‘Ummmh!” 
he muttered to himself 
with a deep and thought- 
ful intonation; and so he 
remained, a dull, rancor- 
ous glitter burning in his 
eyes—musing absorbedly 
until Hoppy’s return 
awakened him. 


“Well?” 
“Ninety-three bid and 
five asked,’’ answered 


Hoppy. ‘‘ There seems to 
be nothing doing, as you ~ 
can see.”’ 

Rooker stared at him 
fretfully. ‘“‘Hey? What 
you talking about, any- 
how?” he snapped. 

Hoppy, though a little startled and confused, only 
slightly raised his eyebrows. ‘‘ Why, the chap with the 
Typefounders preferred. You asked me for a quotation.” 

The sullen eyes dropped uncomfortably; they were a 
little abashed now, and by no means so domineering. 
“Yes, yes—so I did. I forgot. He said he’d call up 
tomorrow,” responded Rooker, emitting a laugh that 
wound up in a cackle. 

Hoppy’s eyebrows again raised themselves. ‘Mr. 
Rooker,” he laughed quietly; ‘‘that’s twice I’ve caught 
you napping today. You need a vacation—a good, long 
rest.’’ 

The senior partner managed somehow to wry his features 
into a grin, though it was plain he was not feeling merry. 
“Caught me napping, eh? Hah! Hah!” he laughed; 
“you don’t mean it?” 

Hoppy laughed, too, as he answered him. ‘‘ Mother 
sent you a check ten days ago—twelve thousand dollars, 
to reinvest in Tobacco 6’s—and you forgot all about it. 
Yes, you did!” chuckled Hoppy delightedly. ‘‘You just 
deposited it to the firm’s account, and then—why, don’t 
you remember? I was going to telephone the order to 
Burke, but you said you were going up to the Board to 
see him: you’d tell him yourself when you got there. 
Well, you just forgot all about it!” chuckled Hoppy again. 

“By jingo!”’ Rooker leaned back abruptly, his widen- 
ing eyes and rounded mouth expressing every detail of a 
vast though whimsical chagrin. ‘‘ By jingo!—darned if it 
didn’t clean slip my mind!’’ Then he slapped himself 
heartily on the leg, and burst into a gale of merriment. 
“But say!” he cried, as soon as he could catch his breath; 
“ain’t it a wonder your Ma hasn’t thought of it? Yeh! 
that she hasn’t rung me up on the ’phone?”’ 

Hoppy nodded smilingly. ‘‘Yes!—isn’t it? Mother’s 
been so busy herself, though, that I suspect she’s forgotten 


— afternoon teas and calls and that sort of thing. But 
don’t you worry about her Tobacco 6’s. I can have the 
order filled myself.” 

Again Rooker burst into a laugh. ‘‘ Afraid to trust me, 
eh?” he tittered, and clapped Hoppy on the back. ‘‘Now 
don’t you bother—I’ll promise not to forget.’”’ His eyes, 
nearly always evasive and alert, wandered furtively to 
the clock. ‘‘Besides, you can’t buy them now; the 
Exchange closed four minutes ago. I’ll see myself that 
Burke does it in the morning.” 

Hoppy made no effort to press the matter. Turning his 
back on him, Rooker began rather pointedly to ruffle the 
papers on his desk. ‘‘You going now?” he asked, and 
then added abruptly; ‘‘sorry to be so busy.’”’ In more 
ways than one, it was a curt dismissal; and with a slight 
lifting of his eyebrows Hoppy turned on his heel. 

As the junior partner departed by one door, Sunset 
Burke came in—or rather blew in—at the other. He was 
a big, heavily-built young fellow, fat-faced, overdressed 
and aggressively hearty. One looked at him and wondered 
whether it was from his habitual smile or from his staring 
red cravat that he had won the soubriquet of Sunset. 
But now at the first glimpse of Rooker’s face—at the first 
view of Rooker staring after Hoppy, the smile died sud- 
denly, and in its place arose a shadow of grave and unmis- 
takable disquiet. ‘‘Easy there! easy!” he admonished 
under his breath; ‘‘I’ve warned you to quit that, Hink.”’ 


“Hoppy!’’ Said Rooker, “It’s the Biggest Ever—the Biggest Killing the Street Ever Saw!” 


For in Rooker’s dull, sardonic eyes—in the man’s 
lowering brow and the momentary gleam of one bared, 
yellow tooth, there was something so inexpressibly overt 
and alarming that the floor member was to be excused for 
his concern. ‘‘Say—you want him to take his marbles 
and go home to mother? We'll be left with our little shoe- 
string if you don’t watch out!” 

Sunset stood looking down at him in wonder. ‘‘ What’s 
eating you, anyway,” he demanded, aptly if inelegantly. 
““You’ve got on the worst grouch I’ve seen in a dog’s day.”’ 

But Rooker’s ill humor was of too great a depth and 
moment to be cast off easily. Tugging forcibly at his 
collar, he jerked his head for Sunset to come nearer. 
‘Say —you’ll have to cover part of the stuff Bullheimer & 
Co.’s carrying for us,’ he growled sullenly. ‘Twelve 
thousand dollars’ worth.” 

The fat man stood up with a jerk. ‘‘Twelve thou- 
sand!” he exclaimed, outraged. ‘‘What you trying to 
give us? You can’t pull down twelve thousand out of our 
margins and not knock the account in the eye.” 

But, nevertheless, there appeared to be a vital reason 
why they must—a reason as clearly apparent to Mr. Burke 
when once his partner had expressed it. ‘‘Oh, I know it’ll 
do that,” said Rooker gloomily. ‘‘It’ll knock it in the eye, 
all right. That old hen called me up about her bonds 
just now; and the Gussie boy got wise besides. I e’d only 
stand ’em off till tomorrow—and had hard work to do 
it,ftoos: 

Sunset’s rising air of dismay had by. this time entirely 
clouded his fat and usually placid face. ‘‘Phew!’ The 
long and deeply-breathed exclamation significantly voiced 
his disgust. ‘‘Called you, did she?” he exploded. ‘‘ Well, 
of all the low-down, measly luck! I sure thought we c’d 
hang on to that money for a month, anyhow. Kinder 
queer, ain’t it?” added Sunset, breathing thickly. 


.demanded Rooker suddenly; 
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Rooker nodded moodily. ‘‘Yeh! she wanted me to 
send up the bonds right away—tonight. I had to tell her 
the boob had gone for the day. Then right on top of 
that, Mamma’s boy blows in and throws the hooks into 
me for forgetting —for forgetting, d’you hear? As if yours 
truly’d forget twelve thousand for as far as you c’d heave 
a cat by the eyebrows! Me/’ Grunting in disgusted 
emphasis of his own mixed figure of speech, Rooker 
slouched down in a chair. ‘‘Tells me I need a rest — 
hmph!—says I’m tired, you know—and stands there 
grinning like a ready-made clothing sign.” 

Burke listened to him with a close and anxious atten- 
tion. ‘‘Yep—hurts like the dickens, doesn’t it?” 

But the feeling comment passed unnoticed. ‘‘Say,”’ 
“what happened to the 
orders the boob ’phoned you today?—those dope trades 
out of the customers’ room?” 

Sunset was still abstractedly gazing at him. ‘‘ Those? 
Oh, yes. Why, I filled all the short sales, and—let me 
look.” Reaching into his breast pocket, Sunset drew out a 
memorandum. ‘‘Yeh! Then I matched four hundred 
Reading and one hundred and fifty Annie. That left 
orders to buy a hundred Katy, a hundred and fifty Rubber, 
five hundred Reading more, and that pike trade on fifty 
Wabash.”’ 

As Sunset called off the figures Rooker jotted them on 
the pad before him. ‘‘ Makes five hundred and fifty shares 
in all, doesn’t it—count- 
ing the Reading as half 
shares?” 

Sunset grunted affirm- 
atively, and Rooker went 
onfiguring. ‘“Yes—that’s 
right,” he announced. 
“What did you do with 
the orders to buy?” 

“Me?” Sighing pro- 
foundly, Sunset crossed 
one fat knee over the 
other. ‘‘Oh, just the 
usual thing. I coppered 
the outfit—stuck ’em in 
my pooch, and went out 
and had one on the house. 
Say,” he added with a 
grim effort at pleasantry, 
“if we keep on bucket- 
ing business this way 
you'll have to send up a 
hogshead for the over- 
flow.”” But this mistimed 
humor having spent itself 
flatly, the fat man re- 
sumed his former air of 
concern. ‘‘Look here, 
Hink,”’ he suggested anx- 
iously, ‘“‘you don’t think 
they’ve tumbled, do you? 
—the Willie boy and his 
Ma? If they’ve found out 
we're bucketing trades 
and using the money with 
Bullheimer, why a 

The recurring disquiet in his partner’s mood seemed to 
fill Rooker with a new and more profound disgust. ‘‘ Ahr, 
shucks!” he growled, throwing down his pencil; ‘‘you 
make me weary! What’s riling me is to sit here with my 
hands tied, when if we had the cash we ce’d make a killing. 
Sunset! haven’t you any ideas in that fat head of yours? 
Why, this market’s going to drop like a Mick off the roof 
ofa skyscraper! I ¢’n see it coming, and we’ve just got 
to get the money to play it!” 

Sunset, so far from resenting the attack on his brain 
powers, only nodded gloomily. ‘‘ Don’t I know it?” he 
grumbled helplessly. ‘‘But where’s the mazwma coming 
from? I haven’t a gold mine in my hat, have 1?” 

A gold mine? Rooker’s eyes leaped with an answering 
light, glinting in response to the term that before had 
roused in him only derision and contempt. A gold mine! 
“Hold on, Sunset,’ he muttered eagerly, and scrambled 
to his feet. ‘Wait! let me think, won’t you?” With 
nervous strides he began beating up and down the room, 
thoughtfully tacking to and fro, while his partner stared 
after him in fat-faced, dull astonishment. 

“Say! what’s biting you?” the obese Sunset asked 
suddenly, in that happy, periphrastic way of his. ‘‘You 
ain’t going bug, by any chance?” 

Rooker made one last, quick board to windward, wore 
away, and then with the sheets eased and a figurative bone 
in his teeth he came pounding back to the starting line. 
“T got it!” he croaked exultantly. Dropping into the 
pivot chair with a sudden jolt, he leaned forward to tap 
his partner on the knee. ‘‘Sure I got it now!” he gurgled, 
snapping his heavy, knotted fingers with elation. ‘‘Say! 
Bull Williams was in here today, and he brought a gold 
mine with him. A gold mine !—do you hear?” 

Yes; Sunset appeared to hear. But, so far from echoing 
his partner’s excitement with any emotion of his own, he 
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leaned back and peered at him derisively. ‘‘Hink,” he 
observed after a pause, ‘‘it’s my poor, little opinion that 
trouble’s worn on you. A gold mine, eh? You’ve gone 
and got bats in your belfry!”’ 

Upon saying which, Sunset pulled a cigar from his 
pocket, slowly bit off the end, and then, with his eyes still 
on Rooker, thoughtfully struck a match. ‘A gold mine! 
Where, Hink? Back of the Metropole? Back of Broad- 
way and Forty-second Street in some wireless wire-tapper’s 
back room? In bed with a sick and dying mining engineer ? 
A gold mine!” drawled Sunset, and dolefully clucked his 
tongue. 

Rooker swore softly beneath his breath. ‘‘But you 
don’t understand—you Dutchman—you lunkhead!”’ he 
growled, savagely resentful of his partner’s playfulness. 
“It ain’t that kind of a gold mine!” 

“That’s what they all say,”’ observed Sunset oracularly, 
and calmly went on smoking. 

Rooker again, so far from appreciating the value of a 
fact he himself had once laid down as an axiom—Rooker 
once more made a gesture of wild impatience. ‘‘ You 
listen to me!” he rumbled, his jaw outshot and his knotted, 
thewy fingers forcibly gesticulating. ‘‘I’ll make you see it 
now, if you're not too fat in the head. Listen!” 

And as Rooker talked, jerking out the words with a 
fierce and compelling directness, an air of comprehension 
began to dawn slowly on Mr. Burke’s clownlike features. 
“By gringo!” he muttered. ‘By jumping, jiming gringo!” 
Admiration, too, stood out upon him; he stared at the 
senior partner with gasping, open-mouthed wonder, as if 
Rooker in his disordered wits had approached closely to 
the genius of divination. ‘By heck!” he began; and then 
with a rather sudden, comical reversion, Mr. Burke’s 
chin dropped, and dismay, like the curtain of a cloud, 
spread over his damp and working features. 

Rooker saw it at once. ‘‘ Well?” he demanded. 

“TI was thinking,” almost whimpered Sunset—‘‘I 
was thinking—why, what if the red wheelbarrow man 
wouldn’t stand for a deal like that?” 

His partner, chuckling glibly, reached over to the 
telephone. ‘‘Sunset,’’ he observed whimsically, ‘‘as 
soon as you’re out of the First Reader I’m going to 
give you a nice, red apple.’’ Then he laughed non- 
chalantly. ‘‘Hmph! d’you think any friend of 
Williams does business from a sanitarium?” 

“How?” inquired Sunset dully. 

“Oh, I guess that wheelbarrow man ain’t in it just 
for his health!” 

Then he took the receiver from the hook. ‘‘Get me 
Mr. Williams at the Brickdorf,” he called to the 
private operator. “‘I’mina hurry, too.”’ 


Hoppy, contrary to his partners’ settled impression, 
had not departed for the day. Instead, he had gone 
no farther than the customers’ room; for on his way 
out his eye had chanced on little Mr. Peterman 
hedged behind an evening newspaper. 

“Why, hello!” exclaimed Hoppy; ‘not waiting 
for any one, are you?” 

Mr. Peterman shook his head. 
wheres to go.”’ 

Across the room, the two quotation clerks had marked 
in the day’s movement of prices —‘‘highest,’”’ ‘“‘lowest”’ 
and ‘‘the close””—and now were stacking the pasteboard 
number cards in the cases. In a few moments their work, 
too, would be finished for the day; and aimlessly eying 
the bare expanse of board, Hoppy drifted across the room 
and dropped. into a chair. 


“Just hadn’t any- 


“Nowhere to go?” he echoed carelessly. “Why, I 
thought you had a family?” 
“Sure have I!’ answered the little man. He dropped 


his paper to his knees and thrust back his hat from his 
eyes. “I gota wife and two kiddies—two young girls, you 
know. Only Jennie and Nell are always taking music in 
the afternoon—and then the old lady wouldn’t know 
what to make of it if she saw me knocking around the 
house all day.” 

Hoppy nodded vaguely, in his face the blank expression 
he wore invariably when he didn’t quite understand. 
“You—ah—don’t like to go home?” he asked hesitatingly. 

Mr. Peterman grinned queerly. ‘‘She thinks I’ve gota 
job here—in Rooker, Burke & Co.” 

‘‘And she doesn’t know you gam—I mean, speculate?” 

“Oh, gambling’s the word,” corrected Mr. Peterman 
cheerfully. ‘“‘Nope. I’ve never let onto her. She believes 
this Wall Street game’s just rotten. It’d break her all up if 
she knew I bucked it.” 

Hoppy gazed at him queerly, filled with wonder at the 
little man’s unabashed frankness. ‘She thinks it’s rotten 
—and yet—Mr. Peterman,” ventured Hoppy earnestly, 
“why don’t you—ah a 

“Why don’t I give it up, eh?” Mr. Peterman laughed 
lightly as he supplied the words. “Say,’’ he observed 
quickly, “‘ain’t that kind of funny talk from a fellow that’s 
in the biz?” 

But, with a faint color rising beneath his skin, Hoppy 
evaded the pointed thrust. ‘Why don’t you, Mr. 
Peterman ?—if your wife doesn’t like it, why don’t you?” 


he persisted, but so gently that the little man laughed 
good-naturedly. 

““Why don’t I? Oh, I dunno. 
do anything else.” 

But the answer fell short of appeasing Hoppy’s curiosity; 
a man of Mr. Peterman’s years and apparent wiseness 
must have some qualification that would help him in a 
more worthy occupation. 

““Why, you see,”’ explained Mr. Peterman, still cheer- 
fully, ‘‘every one knows I play the market—all but my old 
woman and the girls, anyhow,’’ he added, a little sheep- 
ishly; ‘‘and that sort of a thing doesn’t go when you’re not 
your own boss. I learned so when they first tumbled to 
me—that time I lost my old job.” 

It seemed to Hoppy that behind these vague allusions, 
behind the little man’s chirping and _ semi-facetious 
references, must lie a tale—a grave and vital history, per- 
haps. It wasa thing he cared to hear, so he waited. 

“Oh, there ain’t any story,’ Mr. Peterman added 
carelessly ; ‘‘T was cashier in an up-State bank, and e 

“Oh!” gasped Hoppy, as if dismayed by a confession. 
But Mr. Peterman looked at him soberly. ‘‘Don’t you 
worry!” he admonished clearly; ‘‘I never laid my hands 
to a cent that wasn’t mine. Only I had the gambling fever 
in my blood, and that did it. They chucked me when they 
found it out—got afraid I’d play their own money.” 

There was a sense in Hoppy’s mind as if, for the very 
first time in life, he touched the bare skin of things as they 
are: as if, helplessly innocent, he caught one brief glimpse 
of a world’s naked, sordid reality. ‘And you can’t give 
it up? You love it too much?” . 

Mr. Peterman thrust back his hat, thrumming its stiff 
brim momentarily with active, nervous fingers. ‘“‘ Just 


Guess it’s ’cause I can’t 


“A Gold Mine!’’ Drawled Sunset 


hate it!—loathe it!” he announced, and smiled pleasantly. 
“Some day the market’ll catch me, too—it always does — 
always catches its suckers. I’ll be wiped out, and then the 
old lady and the girls’ll have to move out in the street, and 
— Oh, well!” laughed Mr. Peterman philosophically. 

Hoppy breathed deeply, his lungs distended as if he 
snuffed some light and vaporous intoxicant. ‘‘It is rotten! 
he murmured. “‘ As rotten as your wife thinks, Mr. Peter- 
man!” Then he paused amazed, for his listener had 
reached swiftly to grip him by the arm. 

“Then why are you in it, Son?” shrilled the little man, 
a hot and unexpected fervency shaking him from head to 
foot. ‘‘Why? Task you! I’m in it because I can’t help 
myself; but you! Oh, I know about you, my boy. 
You’ve got money—or your mother has, anyway; it’s just 
the same, aye!—just the same with you and a lot of other 
young sports. Yes!’’ He was white now in his earnest- 
ness, his transfigured face glowing with an almost noble 
eloquence—transformed, indeed, from that apish, truck- 
ling zany who had cut his capers and cried his feeble 
witticisms for the amusement of the customers’ room. 
“Oh, I know you—you and your kind! I’ve seen you 
kiting uptown in your big machine and swelling about 
in your fine clothes and looking as if you owned the earth. 
Yeh!” he choked wrathfully; ‘“‘and you’d turn up your 
nose at men running a straight game like Canfield’s or 
Kelly’s—you—my soul!—you, who’re playing us with 
stacked cards and loaded dice! Why, damme! you're 
only ” But with a startling gasp Mr. Peterman 
silenced himself, his eyes leaping fire, waning suddenly. 
““Hunh!—me, oh, my!” he croaked, half hysterically. 
“What am I saying, anyhow? Gee! yawping like a hay- 
seed parson who’s been seeing things at night!” Laughing 
hoarsely, he cast a furtive glance at Hoppy, as if to measure 
the effects of his outburst. ‘“‘Say! forget it.” 

“Listen,” said Hoppy, and he laid a hand on Mr. Peter- 
man’s not too tidy sleeve: “‘you’re right—and I know you 


are. All you say is true—every word of it. I’ve been 
learning since I came down here ee 

A low laugh from Mr. Peterman cut him short. “Ahr, 
what’s the use?’’ grumbled the little man, and therewith 


clapped to his opinion a bit of the dry philosophy always — 


current in Wall Street. 
going to hurt you!” 

“No,” answered Hoppy, shaking his head; “‘you’re 
wrong there. I wanted to know—to find out about it— 
and I think I have. Yes, I’ve learned—and now I’m 
ready to quit it.” 

Mr. Peterman slapped himself, chuckling buoyantly. 
“Say! and you came to a good old school to learn. What 
you don’t find out in Rooker, Burke & Co.’s ain’t worth 
knowing, I guess.” Then he peered sharply into Hoppy’s 
face. ‘‘You going to quit here?” he whispered cautiously. 

The two quotation clerks had gone. But for themselves, 
the room was vacant, though beyond the glazed door of 
Rooker’s office a steady hum of talk droned unintelligibly, 


Hoppy arose from his chair. ““Yes—though I hope you — 


won't speak of it,” he answered frankly, knowing somehow 
that the frankness was not misplaced. ‘As soon as I can 


get straight here—settle my affairs, you know—I’m going — 


into the bond business, I think.” 


“Bonds?” repeated Mr. Peterman, nodding. ‘‘Yep! 


they’re all right—nothing crooked about bonds, is there? _ 
Gee!” he added wistfully; ‘‘I’d like to have a chance like — 


that—to get into something on the level. Then I wouldn’t 
have to flimflam the old lady and the girls—to give ’em 
a steer about my job.” 

Hoppy, watching him quietly, had picked up his big 
fur coat and was slipping his arms into the sleeves. There 
was the same old shyness in his voice when he spoke again. 
“Come uptown with me, won’t you?” he asked, smil- 
ing diffidently. ‘I'll give you a lift, if you like.” 

“In the big machine—the new one your Ma just 
gave you?” Mr. Peterman, after a brief, astonished 
stare, snatched up his coat and rakishly tilted his hat 
over one ear, ‘‘ My, but Ma’s good to you!” Hoppy 
overlooked the unmeant impertinence, and led the 
way to the curb. ‘‘Say! darned if you ain’t a decent 
young cuss, after all,”” added Mr. Peterman, as if the 
fact had but just been revealed to him. ‘I got some- 
thing I want to ask, you know. Did you ever learn 
any bookkeeping up at that college of yours?” 

“Bookkeeping?”” Hoppy wrinkled his brows in 
amused astonishment. ‘‘ Why, no, Mr. Peterman!— 
why do you ask?” 

Instead of answering directly, Mr. Peterman, after 
an artful yawn, looked up at the sky. ‘‘Clouding up, 
ain’t it? Oh, why nothing!” he answered vaguely; 
“only if you’re wise to bookkeeping and look in the 
books now and then, sometimes you c’n tell what’s 
in ’em.” 


A fortnight passed—days of a listless, soggy mar- 
ket when the entire list hung suspended, torpidly 
swaying back and forth with only fractional changes 
in the values. In every brokerage office a row of 
disgusted, dreary-eyed customers lined up before the 
board and prayed urgently for a sign—-something to 
give them action, whether it were a rise in prices, or a 
sluicing, downward plunge of the already overinflated 
securities. A ‘“‘traders’ market” it was called; and, 
gloomily submerged, the horde of impatient dabblers sat 
and watched, sensing only obscurely the warfare that 
waged doggedly beyond their ken: on one side the fight 
to hold up prices; on the other, the slow, heavy effort to 
overturn and ruin before the enemy could unload. 

But in Rooker, Burke & Co.’s, apart from that reigning 
dullness of the customers’ room, there was an air of pleas- 
ing, busy activity. Rooker’s former grouch had vanished; 
he had become, instead, uncommonly civil and responsive; 
and now, with a rousing geniality, free and unforced, he 
sought to cheer up the discouraged ones. ‘‘Hello, Peter- 
man,” he roared; ‘‘how’s the market moving?” 

The little man looked up carelessly, stared at Rooker 
and then as carelessly answered him. “Moving, eh? 
Oh, sideways, I guess!”” Even the more solemn of the 
customers joined in the laugh that followed; but Mr. Peter- 


man, who was usually the first—and often the only one— . 
to guffaw at his own witticisms, now turned away with a 


scowl. Indeed, after Rooker had withdrawn himself hee- 
hawing noisily, he climbed down from the stool and, 
turning his back on the others, morosely buried himself 
in a corner. 

It was there, a half-hour later, that Hoppy found him, 
idly absorbed in nibbling his fingertips. ‘‘Say, Son, what’s 
doing, anyhow?” After the question, Mr. Peterman 
jerked his head meaningly toward Rooker’s door, and 
followed it with an ill-natured scowl. ‘‘Got something 
up their sleeves, ain’t they?” he drawled with added 
peevishness. 

“Why, how?” asked Hoppy, somewhat bewildered; 
though, now that he was asked, he recalled he himself 
had been vaguely conscious of something in the air. “Up 
their sleeves? I don’t think I follow you.” 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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Rensselaer Trout would probably have turned giddy 

and been overcome with an awful airship feeling had 
she ever dared glance down so far as to see a tiny human 
speck named Mrs. Beaugirard, living in a forty-thousand- 
dollar house on Sixty-eighth Street, just around the block 
from Central Park West. Mrs. Beaugirard, from her rung 
of the social ladder, would—and did—suffer an equal 
vertigo and the same all-gone sensation at the vast gap 
that separated her from a beloved daughter, who, at the 
call of Harry J. Parks, the most obscure of hack writers, 
had consented to share his life and his meager fortunes in a 
Third Avenue flat. From this again there was a precip- 
itous descent of about a thousand miles to the basement 
beneath, a place full of garbage cans, and heaters, and old 
bottles, and drafts, and indescribable squalor, litter, 
straw and discarded packing-cases, in which Prince 
Georgie might be seen, shoveling coal, or breaking up 
kindling wood, or pulling with all his little strength on 
the hard dumb-waiter ropes. 

You might think it a strange spot in which to find a 
Prince, and so it had better be explained hurriedly that 
he hadn’t been born a Prince, but had been created one — 
just as in Europe they manufacture aristocrats today, 
when King Edward, for instance, touches some big-wiggy 
old fellow on the shoulder, and says, ‘‘ Rise up, Sir William 
Whatd’yecallem,” with the accent on the “‘Sir.”’ 
It was a queen, moreover, who had raised little 
Georgie to this lofty rank—the sweetest, dearest, 
prettiest, dark-eyed, girlish queen in the wide, 
wide world, though all the kingdom she had 
was in a man’s heart, and limited, more by 
financial than political necessity, to five small 
rooms, kitchen and bath. 

It was Mrs. Harry J. Parks who, in the recesses 
of that cramped apartment, was known as 
Chumdarling (just as he was named Oldsweetie 
when once the door had closed him in)—yes, it 
was Mrs. Harry J. Parks, who had gradually 
grown acquainted with Georgie through the 
medium of the dumb-waiter shaft, and had suc- 
cessively referred to him as ‘‘ the janitress’ child” 
—‘‘that poor little mite’’—‘‘that nice little boy” 
—‘‘that nice little Georgic’’—‘‘that darling lit- 
tle Georgie’’—till, finally, he was promoted to 
be Prince Georgie, with all sorts of dazzling 
privileges and powers. 

His last name was Tooorner, and it came 
with such difficulty out of his little, cherub 
mouth, and with such facial labor and contor- 
tions that it was months before Chumdarling 
learned that it was spelled T-u-r-n-e-r. But by 
that time it had set so unalterably into Tooorner 
that it stayed Tooorner, at least as far as the 
four-flights-up family was concerned, which, 
needless to say, was the Oldsweetie and Chum- 
darling establishment. 

Mrs. Tooorner was not his mother, as you 
might have thought, but an Aaaunt, and a ter- 
ribly wasted, haggard, crazy-haired, staring-eyed 
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Aaaunt, who was subject to ‘‘spells.’”” The only antidote 
that seemed good for this mysterious complaint was what 
she called ‘‘a drop of the crayture”’; though whether she 
overdid the doses, or was mistaken in its curative proper- 
ties, it did not seem a crayture to be widely recommended 
for spells, as its effects were stupefying in the extreme, 
and led to her spending long days in a frowsy bed, while 
Georgie, who even at the age of eight knew what being 
“nut out” meant, strove with all his little might, and an 
anxiety pitiable to witness, to keep up steam, empty the 
garbage cans, sweep the stairs and front hall, polish up the 
brass letter-boxes in the entry, and, incidentally, go to 
school. He lived on any scraps he could get, and was a 
pale, smudgy child of a prematurely thoughtful air. His 
father and mother were dead, having failed to achieve 
that ‘“‘economic independence” on which writers of Politi- 
cal Economy always lay such stress, and had retired 
unobtrusively from a social system to which they had 
been unable to adjust themselves, either to their own or 
anybody else’s satisfaction. 

Beneath his grime Prince Georgie was a pretty little 
fellow, with the bluest and roundest of blue round eyes, and 
thick, clustering, fair hair, and an extreme willingness to 
do anything he was asked that served as a substitute for 
manners. He was imaginative, too, and able to trans- 
figure, with baby romance, the harsh and deadening 
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realities that surrounded him. There were Indians 
lurking under the steps of the L; across the Avenue, in old 
Mike’s coal, ice and wood cellar, was an ‘‘orful bear’’; and 
on foggy nights when the horns boomed on the East River, 
and the blinded steamers felt their way through the gloom, 
little Georgie knew it was pirates, coming up full of Ginneys 
and guns to murder everybody in their beds. 

Oldsweetie used to shake his head, and say the boy was 
sure to grow up an author, and, by and by, would marry a 
lovely young lady who otherwise might have become a 
Mrs. Gas Company with a palace on Fifth Avenue, and 
drag her down to the depths—Oldsweetie being given to 
such lugubrious slurs on authors, almost as though he 
liked being slapped and pinched and hair-pulled by 
Chumdarling, which always happened when he de- 
preciated himself and belittled a profession that cost him 
his eye-teeth in postage stamps. Oldsweetie was not one 
of those authors whose name flamed on the covers of 
magazines, but was apt to be anonymously implied in the 
“‘and others”’ at the tail of the list of lions. His manu- 
scripts were given to traveling a great deal, and often came 
back to Third Avenue to roost before finally perching, as 
spent as land birds blown out to sea, on some friendly 
editorial mast. 

It must be admitted that Oldsweetie was much more 
fanciful and delightful in his life than in his books. He, 
too, had that transfiguring ability we have noted 
in Prince Georgie, and colored the commonest 
things with rainbow hues. He loved Chum- 
darling devotedly, and Chumdarling loved him, 
and no other sublunary concerns seemed worth 
worrying about. No, he never worried a bit, 
nor did his gay, intrepid girl-wife; and the little 
white birds might return, all bedraggled and 
demanding fresh stamps, without costing the 
pair more than a temporary pang. They kept 
their money on a wonderful plate they had picked 
up in an Italian restaurant, where you could 
get a whole dinner, including a bottle of liquid 
fire, for thirty-five cents. This plate was called 
the Tiger Trust Company, from the animal that 
was only too often visible beneath; and it had 
the advantage of simplifying accounts, and reduc- 
ing the heartrending and often faulty process of 
addition to the simpler method of “just look- 
ing.”’ There was a bowl also, which silted up 
with pennies like a harbor before it got a Gov- 
ernment appropriation, and this was Amalga- 
mated Copper, which acted as a shock-absorber 
under the worst jolts of fortune. 

Off the sitting-room, and with its own separate 
entrance to the hall outside, was a bedroom, 
which, while it went with the flat, occupied such 
a detached relation in regard to it that it was 
the custom to rent it (with breakfast included) 
for ten dollars a month toa Boarder. The mat- 
ter is stated in this general way, since all the 
flats, in all the houses, for a whole mile of the 
Avenue, were exact duplicates of one another; 
and consequently there was a mile of Boarder, 
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and five of him in each house superimposed, one boarder 
on top of another; and every morning that mile-five-high 
of Boarder had their ‘‘included”’ breakfast; and on 
every first of the month the same mile-five-high of Boarder 
was requested to make a settlement, which, it is regret- 
table to state, the mile-five-high of Boarder was often 
very backward, not to say unwilling, to do. 

Oldsweetie and Chumdarling, on originally coming 
into the apartment, had inherited a Boarder from the 
previous tenants. He was a terrible, 
lame, red-bearded, silent Boarder, of a 
scowling and formidable appearance, 
whose breakfast was pushed in to him, 
more as though he were a gorilla ina 
cage than a human boarder in a bed- 
room. He slept all day, and only seri- 
ously came alive at night, when he 
would stumble down the stairs, holding 
to the banisters and walls like a great, 
snarling crab, and tap, tap, tap away 
into the darkness. Oldsweetie began 
to think he was not a proper Boarder 
at all, but a Porch Climber, and at the 
end of the month ordered him to leave 
—which was what the previous tenants 
had never skirmished up the nerve to 
do—nor could they be blamed, consid- 
ering the ferocious way the Boarder 
took his dismissal, and the horrible im- 
precations he used, and his declared 
intention of cutting Oldsweetie’s liver 
out before he left—which was only 
checked by Chumdarling blowing a 
police whistle from an open window, 
and rousing a fire engine, an ambu- 
lance, a hook-and-ladder company, 
two cops and fifteen thousand of the 
proletariat before the blood-curdling 
process had much more than started. 

Oldsweetie grew so fearful of the 
Boarder’s return through a rear window 
in the middle of the night that he 
hastened out and bought a revolver at 
a pawnshop; and the curtains never rustled nor the 
boards creaked in the early hours but what he and Chum- 
darling would clutch each other in terror, and feel under 
the pillow for the Boarder-killer. Chumdarling, who was 
naturally methodical, tabulated the results of the experi- 
ment in the following statement: 


BOARDERS FOR PROFIT 


To CREDIT To Desir 
$10 Furniture of Boarder’s room taken over on 
valuation eee ae i $ 40.00 
Revolver 3 yeq.ue.ok te (5 Se ee 9.00 
Cartridgesic: 5. saber += tt ene kee -00 
Washing oy 2355 SMA ene i, Tick ame eam 50 
S0ap:5 ea cy Saeed ane mee nee .60 
Boarder’s breakfast at 20 centsaday . . . 6.00 
Missing gold studs, loss ascribed to Boarder 12.00 
Dry cleaning Boarder’s blankets . . . . . 15 
“Little Giant” bolt on kitchen door. . . . 1.00 
Powerful patent fastener on kitchen window . 50 
To general nuisance and discomfort attend- 
ing the presence of a Boarder . 100.00 
Total debit . 170.85 
Total profit 10.00 


Debit balance on boarding a Boarder one month, $160.85 


We are constantly hearing people extolled for dish- 
washing their way through College, or combining law and 
shining shoes, or touring Europe on fifty cents a day, or 
performing prodigies of thrift and self-advancement under 
-onditions that make the rest of us ashamed to live. But 
who has yet included in this class, before whom we all 
stand with our hats off, the struggling literary man who 
<eeps an automobile? No poet has ever sung his fame; no 
school-children quaver from a dais his unrecorded hero- 
sm; nobody holds him up as a model, or pins one of his 
sayings where it can be seen every morning before going 
0 business. Yet, impartially regarded, is he not bucking 
ip against heavier odds, what with the uncertainty of 
ires and the increasing prices of gasoline? 

Yes, Oldsweetie owned an automobile, or, rather, we 
ught to say an automobile owned him. Of course, it 
vasn’t much of a car, being a rickety little thing with a 
lanetary gear, and a despairing way of lying down on a 
ill. It could make a hill out of a two-per-cent grade, and 
uzz-guzzle up it to the derision of even an electric. But 
t was a real automobile, with a license number and a 
ail light, and as much liability to puncture and blow-out 
‘Ss animported machine. But it could ‘‘get there,” as the 
.dvertisements say, and it could also ‘‘ get back,’’ provided 
rou didn’t hurry, let it stop to cool every ten miles, and 
cept a sharp eye on the road behind for any compression 
rease-cups falling off. It was this falling-off tendency 
hat made it a poor car for night service, and the principal 
ise of its lamps was to mark its position when abandoned 
nm the road; though on the whole it ran with a praise- 
vorthy regularity and gave more grease than trouble. 
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It was named Pushkin, after the Russian novelist, from 
its having been pushed so many, many weary times into 
side streets to have its little tumtum examined when it 
was seized with collywobbles. A persistent tendency of 


the crank-pin to loosen, due to a bad heredity from an 
earlier type, was one of its minor ailments; and a careful 
driver of Pushkin was always on the alert for the front- 
wheel ball-bearings to chew themselves up; and more bad 
heredity in the keying on of the rear wheels was another 


Mrs. Van Rensselaer Trout Impulsively Unsnapped the Diamond Horseshoe and Pinned it on His Coat 


subject of nervous attention. But to a Pushkin expert, 
with eyes and ears peeled, and a gift for detecting and 
understanding a thousand different kinds of squeaks, it 
was in its way a serviceable little car, and beat many of 
its big brothers in keeping out of the repair shop. It 
was the only way it ever did beat them, for it could not 
have exceeded the speed limit for a gold cup—except 
down-hill, when it flew like a costly little Frenchman with 
magneto ignition and four speeds forward. 

Oldsweetie and Chumdarling loved Pushkin almost as 
much as they loved each other, and they madly subordi- 
nated their whole lives to it. Pushkin tore the clothes off 
their backs, gobbled up their food, loomed before Old- 
sweetie at his desk, screaming for tires and demanding 
heart’s blood and gasoline. The insatiable little monster 
always put himself first, and honked for more, more, more. 
He lived at an expensive garage on the choicest grease and 
motor champagne, and had troops of servants rushing at 
his call. No sooner had the Tiger Trust Company accu- 
mulated a small surplus than Pushkin scented it out, and 
chose the opportunity to scoop a speedometer, or requisi- 
tion a spare wheel. No wayward child bled his parents 
more unmercifully, and he was as ready to take Chum- 
darling’s new bonnet as he was to strip Oldsweetie of 
underclothing and socks. 

An epic could be written of the struggle to keep Pushkin 
moving—the makeshifts, the economies, the midnight oil 
—when with a wet towel bound to his sleepy brow Old- 
sweetie toiled, full of coffee and heroic determination, on 
an article that was to stave off ruin. 

Times out of number Pushkin had been threatened 
with seizure; and often Chumdarling and Oldsweetie had 
crept into the garage, like thieves in the night, expecting 
to find him chained to a pillar and embellished with a 
legal notice in pale-blue typewriting. But they never 
wavered; nothing could induce them to admit that the 
effort was beyond their strength; they would have given 
up their apartment and lived in one room rather than 
abandon Pushkin. 

On the other hand were the long, delicious days in the 
country; the little camps in woody places; the glorious 
shores of Long Island; the return at dusk, intoxicated with 
fresh air, with the zest of exploration and adventure; so 
tired, so happy, so overflowing with content, and bearing 
huge bouquets of wild flowers and armsful of noble ferns. 
They loved Nature, loved freedom, loved the leafy glades, 
the ocean sands, the little lost lakes gleaming in the hills— 
all this animated and sparkling world of ours laid open to 
them by Pushkin. What if he were a trifle asthmatic! 
What if he were a laggard on the steeps! What if he did 
shed his compression grease-cups, and rattle his little 
crank-pin! Was he not their Magic Carpet that could 
carry them anywhere at will? Was not his honest little 
pant a sort of woodland music, and his smell of fried iron 
associated with exquisite and unforgettable scenes? 
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Then came a time when Prince Georgie, too, was 
included on these outings; when he sat, squeezed tight 
between Oldsweetie and Chumdarling, or cramped their 
legs and his own on the floor of the dash; when for the 
little boy the heavens opened, and Pushkin descended in 
a blaze of glory, and a small, greasy bit of the Magic 
Carpet became all his own. 
But more than the Magic Carpet, rapturous though it 
was, was the feeling that some one cared for him; that at 
the top of those four flights of stairs 
were love and tenderness, laughter and 
petting; that here he was welcome, and 
might warm his hungry, longing, baby 
heart. If ever a pair were worshiped 
it was Chumdarling and Oldsweetie; 
and in the dingy depths of the base- 
ment, amid the garbage cans, and coal, 
and dusty stacks of bottles, and vague, 
broken, cobwebby objects moldering 
in the dark, there was ever before that 
little worshiper a vision of fairyland 
above, where Mrs. Chumdarling lived, 
and jolly, friendly, always-laughing Mr. 

_ Oldsweetie; and it was often a tremu- 
lous vision, and seen through a sort of 
mist. 

It was lucky for Prince Georgie that 
his eighth birthday coincided with a 
freshet in the Tiger Trust Company in 
a manner suggestive of the direct inter- 
vention of Providence. Oldsweetie, 
passing one of the excavations of the 
new subway, had suddenly stepped on 
what seemed to be an earthquake 
combined with flashlight photography. 
When he had risen, with his nose bleed- 
ing and his hair full of dirt, he had been 
assisted to the nearest drug-store, 
where a shabby philanthropist with a 
fountain pen, obscurely connected with 
civic progress, had paid him fifty dol- 
lars on the spot by way of compen- 
sation, and had taken a receipt then 

and there—an experience even more stunning to Old- 
sweetie than the explosion itself. Thus it was that 
Chumdarling came to ask Georgie what the nicest little 
boy on Third Avenue would like to have for his buffday; 
to which the nicest little boy on Third Avenue had 
answered, as fast as his blurting, excited, little tongue 
would allow him: ‘‘A thousandshoootinairgin!” 

This mysterious object was at length discovered to be 
an air gun, which at a department store was retailed 
for the destruction of small boys for seven dollars, ninety- 
nine cents. It was not at all the air gun of our infancy, 
which couldn’t hit a tin can at five paces, but could land 
a baby brother around the block; but a new, gorgeous, 
wonderful, astounding Twentieth Century air gun, with 
a lightning pump action, and a magazine holding a thou- 
sand fat, round bullets that slid into place automatically. 
The armed child of our youth was thought to be a terror, 
but what were his ineffectual weapons compared to a 
thousandshoootinairgin! If he hit you in the eye with 
a cork he was doing a lot, but a modern boy with a 
thousandshoootinairgin could pump off his victims by 
the gross. 

Chumdarling pleaded the superior advantages of a 
rocking-horse, of an express wagon with a seat that could 
be put on and off, of a wind-up train of cars, of a real 
little steamboat with a whistle, but Georgie stuck out 
stoutly for a thousandshoootinairgin—and got it. 

It was a shiny, diabolical contrivance, and so apt to 
go off if you tried to unload it that any attempt of the 
kind was soon given up. The Stinger, as it was called, 
added a new hazard to life, for Georgie and the Stinger 
were inseparable, and one’s gooseflesh was kept in a con- 
stant shiver of anticipation. Georgie slept with the 
Stinger; ate with the Stinger; delivered the morning 
paper with the Stinger; rushed out on grocery errands 
with the Stinger; and, as he sat huddled on Pushkin’s 
dash, the Stinger bit into one’s legs, crowded the foot- 
brake and reverse, jingled against the oilers, and must 
have made the angels feel nervous (as it certainly did 
Oldsweetie and Chumdarling) to see the Stinger pointing 
up at them. 

When they stopped to camp and cook their lunch over 
an alcohol lamp Georgie would prowl about with the 
Stinger and would shoot up the neighborhood, which, 
in time, he did with surprising accuracy. That is to say, 
he could keep the gasoline strainer ting-a-linging from a 
string at ten paces; and splash showers of bullets on the 
advertisements of somebody’s root beer in the trees; 
and once, when three dangerous-looking tramps showed 
too much curiosity about Pushkin, which had been left in 
the road fifty yards away, Georgie had run toward them 
with the Stinger at his shoulder, shouting: ‘‘Now, then, 
keep orf, youse!’”’—which the three dangerous-looking 
tramps did, without waiting for any closer acquaintance 
with the thousandshoootinairgin. : 
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One reason why Oldsweetie and Chumdarling were so, 
patient under the awful infliction of the Stinger was the 
tragedy they saw impending downstairs. An increased 
consumption of the crayture, together with horrifying 
and recurring hemorrhages were making of Mrs. Tooorner 
a thing to shudder at. It was evident she would soon have 
to be taken to the hospital, and from thence, before 
many days would have passed, to a colder bed in the 
Potter’s Field. Already Oldsweetie, with that bleared 
and besotted specter ever before his eyes, had been inter- 
viewing institutions, filling out blank forms with Prince 
Georgie’s name and address, and giving his own to the 
suspicious stepfathers of the orphan. 

It was a sad task to any one of a compassionate heart, 
and it made Oldsweetie feel underhanded and treacherous 
as Georgie used to look up at him so confidingly, little 
knowing of the dismal future in store for him, nor the plans 
for inearcerating him in a brick Bastile. It seemed but 
right to endure the Stinger with fortitude, and brighten 
the child’s few remaining days of freedom. In some dim 
way the little boy felt the change; grew conscious of an 
increased tenderness; his hands often tightened on Chum- 
darling’s as though to cling to her in the tide that was 
sweeping him away, and his face grew questioning and 
frightened. 

Then there came a terrible Saturday when the janitress 
was lifted on a stretcher and carried out through a gaping 
crowd to the ambulance, Oldsweetie going with her to 
Bellevue, and returning by way of St. Mark’s Orphanage, 
which agreed to receive Georgie on the Monday. Neither 
the author nor Chumdarling could bear to break the news 
to him, putting off the evil moment with a cowardice very 
natural under the circumstances. They made -him up a 
bed in the corner of their room, where he lay that night 
like a little dog, and from the bottom of his heart wishing 
he was one—Oldsweetie’s and Chumdarling’s little dog, 
that is—with the corner his own forever, and their scraps 
to live on. But he knew that it was only a temporary 
resting-place, and that, if his aunt did not soon return, 
there would be a descent of the Gerry Sutty a-looking for 
Georgie Tooorner to put him away. On several previous 
occasions the second-floor lady had put herself in com- 
munication with this terror of the poor; and the Gerry 
Sutty, in the form of an awful and threatening stranger in 
a silk hat, was already well known as an ogre that pounced 
on orphans. 

But with Pushkin at the door, and the brightest, dewiest, 
freshest Sunday morning inviting them out, and what 
with the gay bustle of packing the lunch basket, loading 
the Stinger, racing up and down stairs in a fever of willing- 
ness to “‘stop them kids from toooting the toooter,”’ or to 
get the salt that had been forgotten, or Oldsweetie’s 
goggles, or the spare vibrator in the vest pocket of his 
other suit, which wasn’t there after all, but in Chum- 
darling’s purse along with a commutator spring, six split 
washers, two valve plungers, powder-puff and nine cents in 
money—what with the general fuss, joy and delirium 
attending an early start there was no time to worry about 
a little boy’s future, or a pouncing Gerry Sutty, or even 
particularly about an aunt, 
gasping out her life in one of 
the charity wardsin Bellevue. 
Hight years old cannot hold 
more than one thought at a 
time, and with all Pushkin 
in Prince Georgie’s head 
there wasn’t a speck of room 
for anything else. 

Off they went with a swing 
and a rush, Chumdarling at 
the wheel, skinning corners 
and dodging street cars with 
hair-raising rashness; Old- 
sweetie puffing at a cheap 
cigar and occasionally enun- 
ciating the single word ‘‘cop”’ 
in a curt, dry, General Grant 
manner; Georgie crouched 
on the dash and giving the 
effect of a little sharpshooter 
being hurried to the front re- 
gardless of traffic regulations, 
or such trifles as old ladies, 
dogs, street-sweepers or 
roller-skaters. Honest little 
Pushkin tore along as though 
he, too, gloried in the day, 
for he was full of the vigor 
that comes from perfect com- 
bustion and a fat, rich spark. 
He had just had his baby 
valves ground and was feel- 
ing fine; and, as he jounced 
over the cobbles, it was with 
something of the effect of a 
high-mettled horse, kicking 
up his heels from sheer play- 
fulness and exuberance. 


They swept over the dizzy bridge in company with an 
unending string of cars, which the morning had hatched 
out like a myriad of gorgeous insects—the insects of 
pleasure, resplendent in their hues and gold and brilliant 
markings, butterflying joyously toward that island of 
traps and pitfalls, lurking cops and grafting justices. 
That island, so plentifully bestrewn with fly-paper for the 
destruction of motor inseets, and never so eager to en- 
tangle them as on a Sunday in June. 

But Pushkin, as fearless as the biggest—more fearless, 
indeed, in his consciousness of seven horse-power and 
almost constitutional immunity from arrest—hustled on 
with the ardor of an excited puppy, and thought he was 
keeping up with the procession when in fact he was block- 
ing about eight million dollars’ worth of high-powered 
swells. 

We shall not follow him for all of that blissful, eestatic 
day without one lost grease-cup to mar it, nora single rattle 
of the crank-pin to disturb the serenity of his sardine- 


packed passengers. We shall let them lunch in peace, un-. 


spied on, in a heavenly cove with the blue, wide Sound 
lisping musically at their feet; we shall not trail their tiny 
exhaust, reéchoing through the woods, or the shores, or 
the spacious opens of that lovely but fatal island. No, let 
them be happy and secure from observation, until, warned 
by the declining sun, they turned their tired faces home- 
ward, and, with advanced spark and open throttle and 
hearts full of contentment, began to reel off the miles 
which separated them from dinner. 

At the loneliest part of a lonely road they sizzled past 
a board bearing this inscription: 


AUTOMOBILISTS 
Take Notice 
Speed on This Causeway Must be Reduced to 
FOUR MILES AN HOUR 


Now there was nothing about this road different from 
any other road, and why it should suddenly become a 
‘‘causeway’’ and apparently of great fragility was the 
matter for a contemptuous laugh. It was as solid as the 
Jericho pike; there wasn’t a drop of water within nine 
miles of it; the idea that any automobile could harm it 
was incredible. Pushkin, going sixteen, never dreamed of 
slowing down, but held on confidently till, at the sharp 
turn beyond, he found his way barred by a rope and two 
grinning constables. 

““You’re under arrest,’’ said one of them, running up to 
Oldsweetie, indicating a track through a field, and point- 
ing out a clump of trees a couple of hundred yards or so 
to the right. ‘‘ Judge Hartwell is holding open-air court 
for you fellers—get a move on, there—off the road with 
you, and off quick!” 

There was no use expostulating. 

‘Oh, save your breath for the judge, and get yer money 
ready,’ exclaimed the constable, taking a note of Push- 
kin’s number and entering it in a dirty book. ‘Don’t 
you resist an officer, or you’ll be soaked double.” 


Guillotining Aristocrats as Fast as the Knife Could Chop 


In dejection and silent rage they limped away toward 
the clump of trees, the brightness of the day all quenched 
and corroding bitterness in their hearts. The only allevia- 
tion of their misery was the sight of a dozen or more cars 
bunched dismally together and sharing the common 
doom. Beneath the shade of an oak was Judge Hartwell, 
seated before a table, pen and paper in front of him, two 
lawbooks and a telephone; at his right hand and facing 
him was a clerk, also seated, taking minutes of the pro- 
ceedings. A constable, standing at ease, and some forty 
or fifty pale and sullen people crowding in, completed a 
picture that reminded Oldsweetie of a Revolutionary 
Tribunal in the Terror, guillotining aristocrats as fast as 
the knife could chop. 

The judge was a big, hulking, unpleasant-looking man, 
as uncouth as a day laborer, and occasionally he would 
turn aside to spit. In an overbearing voice he rushed the 
cases through, his eyes lingering greedily on the money as 
it was paid to his clerk, or on the rings, sleeve-links, 
brooches or watches that he priced like an auctioneer 
before they were labeled with baggage tags and taken in 
lieu of cash. Extra casings, if they were new, were also 
accepted as pledges, and the ground beside the judge was 
heaped high with them. His procedure was simplicity 
itself. You could plead guilty, and be fined a hundred 
dollars, then and there; or deposit a hundred-dollar bill 
and have your case held over for the Court of Special 
Sessions. No explanation availed; any protest brought 
out the threat of an added fine for contempt; one gentle- 
man had been reduced to a choking speechlessness, and 
had lost a pair of lamps as well as his spare tires by 
denouncing the fines as outrageously heavy. 

“Another word and I’ll send you to jail,” cried Judge 
Hartwell. ‘‘Shut your face and get out! Next!” 

Oldsweetie and Chumdarling miserably took count of 
their resources. Eleven dollars in money, a pair of sleeve- 
links worth perhaps ten, and Chumdarling’s engagement 
ring represented their whole capital. But the appalling 
problem was how to redeem the ring afterward. The 
Tiger Trust Company was at a very low ebb, and alto- 
gether unable to stand a hundred-dollar call. Stories had 
been coming back worse than ever. Chumdarling gazed 
at her ring and wept; it had never been off her finger 
since the day Oldsweetie had put it there; Oldsweetie’s 
eyes were smarting, too, and his face was as set as granite. 
He had taken a sudden hatred of democracy; of a system 
that could install clodhoppers and brutes in positions of 
authority; this Hartwell was as like as not a saloonkeeper, 
and an unsuccessful saloonkeeper at that, and had been 
elected by all the bums and loafers of his insignificant 
town. Yet there was nothing to be done—nothing—and 
the realization of his powerlessness made his blood boil. 

Prince Georgie crept away unobserved—no longer able 
to bear the sight of his friends’ despair, leaving them to 
watch and wait as the slam-bang process continued with- 
out intermission. One case after another was briskly 
settled until it came to Mrs. Van Rensselaer Trout’s turn. 
Her chauffeur was the real defendant, but Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer Trout did all the talking, and in the battle that 
ensued it was she who bore 
the brunt. Every one there 
knew Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
Trout’s name, synonymous 
as it was of extreme wealth 
and fashion. She was a tall, 
slight, ‘aristocratic woman, 
very simply dressed, and 
wearing at her throat a 
small horseshoe of superb 
diamonds. Her composure, 
her low, sweet voice, her air 
of delicate defiance —all were 
in keeping with one who rep- 
resented the topmost pin- 
nacle of the social structure. 
She was indubitably the 
angriest person there; her 
cheeks were pink with re- 
sentment and mortification; 
her mouth quivered; her 
flashing eyes outvied her 
diamonds, yet so perfect was 
her self-control that she pre- 
served her dignity unim- 
paired. 

“Will you plead guilty, 
YW and have the case summa- 

hs rily settled?” inquired Hart- 
7 well, in a browbeating tone ; 
“‘or do you wish it to stand 
over for the Court of Special 
Sessions?” 

“T should like to have it 
stand over by all means,” 
she answered, in the same 
even, quiet tone, ‘‘not only 
because I mean to fight it to 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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HE appointment by Governor Hughes of a 
T commission to investigate the methods of the 
New York exchanges has lately called atten- 

tion to what are called the evils of stock speculation. 
The personnel of the commission is of a high character. The 
final report will doubtless dwell on the complexity of 
the problems under study, and the difficulty of drawing the 
line of demarcation between the legitimate functions of 
the exchanges and abusesarising from the recognition of the 
exigencies of modern business. It is well to eliminate the 
evils, always bearing in mind that you cannot abolish gam- 
blers by statute—short of electrocution—and that all that 
is needed is merely to make gambling more difficult. So 
complicated is the machinery of modern business that, 
waiving all questions of ethics, a commission must needs 
be wise if it is to suggest remedies that will work more 
good than harm. The interrelation of certain operations 
is so intimate that more than one reputable financier is 
troubled lest the classic case of the surgeon be repeated. 
‘““We’ve just performed a wonderful operation on Mr. 
Blank. It was a veritable triumph of surgery. How’s the 
patient? Oh, hedied. But it wasa wonderful operation!’’ 
Let us say that Mr. Morgan is interested in floating a 
new enterprise. He wishes to sell several millions of the 
new stock. He gives to the public full information about 
the past and present earnings, and tells of the hopes of 
future profits and why. Those who believe in Mr. 
Morgan’s judgment buy—to a certain extent—but the 
entire issue cannot be sold at one fell swoop. The secu- 
rity must have behind it a profitable business, which 
means dividends—present or prospective. But to make it 
altogether desirable, to make it even more valuable, it 
must have marketability, as was shown in the first article. 


The Year of the Flower Boom 


|e conversion into cash is an asset, quite as much as 
dividends. The famous Tennessee Coal and Iron deal— 
for which Mr. Roosevelt is now blamed —consisted, as Mr. 
George W. Perkins said, in the exchange of a security 
difficult to market in times of stress into a security easy to 
market at any time; the swapping of valuable, but tem- 
porarily unvendible, Tennessee stock for the easily salable 
bonds of the United States Steel Corporation. The banks 
did not wish to loan money on Tennessee stock. It was 
the one stock of the entire list that had not broken 
badly —because nobody had much of it to sell except the 
Moore & Schley pool. 

The quotation held like the rock of Gibraltar, but the 
banks knew that if they tried to sell the Tennessee stock, 
which they held as collateral on loans, the price would 
break wide open. Its quotation was not exactly artificial 
or manipulated, but was rather the result of special con- 
ditions, and, therefore, it did not accurately represent its 
marketability. Hence the swap. 

Now, in projecting a bull campaign, the object is to 
establish a market—at a higher price, because that is 
profitable, but primarily a market, a market in which 
to buy and sell, in which the manipulator may sell, but 
also in which anybody else may sell. That is, to advertise 
not only the stock’s intrinsic worth, but also its ready 
vendibility; for you can buy anything at any time, but 
you cannot always sell—sometimes not at any price. 

I remember being told, years ago, by a mathematical 
expert who had innumerable charts and statistics from 
which, by mathematics, he professed to detect the value 
and success of manipulative operations, that the most 
consistently successful manipulation, taking the course of 
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stocks over a period of years, was that of Flower & Co. 
Year in and year out, he figured, the manipulation of the 
firm was so businesslike, so scientific, so firmly based on 
general business conditions, technical market conditions, 
and keen insight into the mental processes of the average 
stock buyer, that, year in and year out, the firm operated 
successfully —that is, profitably. The mathematician’s 
charts and curves showed it; he even said he didn’t need 
to examine the firm’s books. This may or may not be 
so. But it is a fact that Roswell P. Flower at the time of 
his death was the leader of the stock market—a leader 
whose unique place was never before held by one, nor hasa 
successor been found. Now, it was a maxim of Governor 
Flower’s that, if you wish a stock to go up, you must buy 
it. It was the only way he knew, and he was consistent in 
his adherence to it. It means, of course, that, if you 
believe in a stock and wish people to share in your belief 
you must prove that you really believe in it. If you buy 
it you prove it with your pocketbook. It is the proof of 
the pudding. If you buy it at a price which they are not 
willing to pay for it they think it is more valuable to 
you than to them—and that is the beginning of success, 
human nature being what it is. During.the classie bull 
campaigns in Federal Steel, Brooklyn Rapid Transit and 
other Flower stocks during the ‘‘ Flower Boom” you always 
heard a great deal about the ‘‘ Flower buying’’; never a 
word about the Flower selling. Flower buying showed the 
Governor’s market beliefs—and the convincing ‘‘manipu- 
lation.”” The secrecy of the Flower selling was not an 
underhanded practice; it was a necessity forced upon 
Flower by his leadership, by the fact that he had too much 
company. The frank statement that the Governor was 
reducing his lines would have been accepted by the 
unreasoning mob as meaning that Roswell P. Flower was 
selling out, that he no longer believed in the stock. And 
the avalanche of selling orders from the holders of Flower 
stocks would have caused a panic. This is precisely what 
happened when he suddenly died. His death did not 
cause any falling off in the Federal Steel Company’s 
business, Chicago gas consumers kept on buying the 
People’s Gas Company’s product, people in Brooklyn kept 
on riding in the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company’s cars; 
but the death of the leader of the stock market made his 
followers disinclined to hold the stocks they believed he 
believed in. A great manipulator, he, whose first lessons 
in the Wall Street game he received from his brother-in-law, 
Henry Keep, nicknamed “ William the Silent,’”’ a man 
whose practice it was to tell the truth, thereby fooling the 
skeptics of the Street that believed in no man’s veracity, 
and that later came to think that Keep’s inveterate truth- 
telling was a superlatively intelligent method of fooling the 
unfoolable Street. In the Flower manipulation you could 
always see the personality of Roswell P. Flower, an 
American of Americans, an intelligent optimist. ‘Stop 
sitting on the shirttail of progress hollering ‘Whoa!’” he 
once advised some doubting Thomas. And again: “ Stop 
abusing the trusts and get into them. You will then dis- 
cover that most of the abuses are imaginary. Those that 
are real you will help to correct.’’ He was also the man 
who, as Governor of the Empire State, when advised 
against a certain measure because, though wholesome, his 
action might be unpopular, said: ‘‘ The votes be damned.” 

It is interesting to speculate on how Roswell Pettibone 
Flower would have handled, for instance, the manipulation 
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of the United States Steel Corporation—a cam- 
paign which fell to the lot of Flower’s occasional 
antagonist, James Robert Keene. The manipula- 
tion of the United States Steel shares, in the 
spring of 1901, remains far and away the biggest manip- 
ulative campaign ever conducted in Wall Street. A brief 
study of it will make clear some of the difficulties besetting 
the path of the new commission. 

The country, in 1900, was enjoying marvelous prosper- 
ity. After the hard times beginning with the Baring 
failure, continued with brief resting spells for some years, 
and intensified by the free silver scare of 1896, industry 
was prostrate, railroads were bankrupt, the nation’s 
credit was shaky, confidence at low ebb. We had gone to 
the extreme of business pessimism. The country was 
growing, but not making money. There was a stupendous 
reversal of conditions, beginning with McKinley’s elec- 
tion; in three years we sold to Europe some billions of 
dollars of agricultural products—new wealth gotten out 
of the ground, made by the rains, the sunshine and the 
sweat of men’s brows. In the first three years of William 
McKinley we beheld what looked as if a mighty river of 
gold had been dammed, and the dam had burst; the 
country was flooded with the good gold. The dinner pails 
filled up and, because America had stood still a long time 
waiting for the road to be cleared of obstacles, America, 


finding the path level and firm as a race-track, sprinted. 


Mr. Carnegie and His Tactics 


ie MADE a record, and we are still sprinting—after a 
couple of stops to take breath. Mighty plans were con- 
ceived and duly executed. There was no cloud in the 
financial skies. There was every reason to believe that 
the cloudlessness would continue for some years and the 
great financiers and the little manufacturers alike formed 
plans accordingly. Enter the wily Andrew Carnegie, pro- 
foundly or, perhaps, artistically agitated by the con- 
solidation of some of his competitors into companies—the 
Federal Steel, the American Tin Plate, the American Steel 
and Wire, the National Tube, the American Bridge and 
others. He was rich, he was canny, he was earning a 
million a month in his business. He announced, modestly 
using a megaphone, that he would build a tube mill in 
Conneaut, Ohio. It would be the greatest ever. He would 


_make a great deal of money because he could and would 


undersell all competitors. Hints of still more profitable 
things—to A. Carnegie—were synchronously allowed to 
escape, notwithstanding his habitual taciturnity. A lover 
of peace and good will, he would make the American 
people happy by selling iron and steel products cheaper 
than the others would or could. The stage directions ran 
like this: Enter Carnegie. Exit, obviously, the prosperity 
of several hundred millions of other property. This would 
work havoc on some thousands of innocent stockholders in 
the lately floated ‘“‘trustlets” and ‘‘industrials.”’ Also it 
would spell failure for sundry other great plans which 
promised huge profits to the great financiers, but which 
also, be it remembered in full justice, promised to make 
the national prosperity more solid and of longer duration. 
The world now knows that all these things were true. 
It was an era of huge and successful flotations. With 
Carnegie once eliminated, this was the psychological 
moment to go even further than any one in 1898 had 
dreamed possible. Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan duly organized 
the United States Steel Corporation. There was a great 
howl about it, not so much because it was a trust, a monop- 
oly, or other favorite anathema, but because it was so 


“stock-jobby.”’ The editor of the Wall Street Journal 
called it the ‘‘hydrant-headed monster.’”’ Ah, the oceans 
of water! Conservative financiers reluctantly admitted 
that it looked as if it might be overcapitalized. But 
all insisted that, high though the price paid might seem, 
it was a mere bagatelle compared to the benefits which the 
country at large, including Wall Street, would derive: it 
meant peace, unclouded skies, the indefinite prolongation 
of the period of general prosperity. It made fabulous 
fortunes for a few over night, but also, as many intelligent 
people now admit, it made billions for the country — 
through prolonged peace and trade stability. 

Mr. Morgan’s two-hundred-million-dollar underwriting 
syndicate was easily formed, and the lawyers to attend to 
the legal end were easily found. How to develop a market 
— buyers—for the new stocks was the problem. A house- 
to-house canvass by well-dressed pedlers was out of the 
question. An over-the-counter sale of hundreds of 
millions of United States Steel stock was impracticable, 
Mr. Morgan having no assurance that he would live to 
beat the record established in pre-ticker days by Methuse- 
lah and the early settlers. 

When the Sugar Trust was formed the common stock 
was a speculative football. The Street said that nobody 
could make money out of it excepting Mr. H. O. Have- 
meyer and his brother. But, even at that, it was made 
evident that either the Havemeyers did not make enough, 
or that they had made so much that they wished to make 
their holdings of Sugar common a good solid investment 
for themselves. To achieve this object they had to make 
it a good investment for the public. The sugar business 
itself was very profitable, especially after unprofitable 
competition was eliminated. There remained for the 
Trust’s stock to be “distributed,” to be marketed among 
investors, to find a final resting-place among widows and 
orphans who wanted a large return on their investment 
and reasonable assurance as to the stability of the divi- 
dends. To “distribute” the stock properly they felt com- 
pelled to “‘manipulate”’ it. They did not know how. After 
trying unsuccessfully, Mr. Theodore Havemeyer finally 
intrusted the manipulation of the stock to a man who had 
not long before lost many millions in speculation, but who 
was, nevertheless, a genius—the best manipulator of all. 


How Sugar Became an Investment Stock 


ND so Mr. Keene undertook it—and succeeded. He 
made a fortune for himself, a bigger one for the Have- 
meyercrowd. By establishing a market for Sugar stock he 
made investors buy it. And the way it was done was not 
by appealing, first, last and all the time, to the investor, but 
also by paying especial attention to the speculator and the 
gambler. It did not become a popular investment until 
after Mr. Keene had made it a popular gamble! And that 
is the way it has always been, because of the preponderance 
of gambling, in the stock market: first load up the Street; 
then from the Street pass it gradually into the strong 
boxes of investors. It is the only method of distribution 
known to the wholesalers. It is why, as has been said 
before, the ‘‘speculative football” of yesterday has so 
often become the “‘investment issue” of today. Chicago 
and Northwestern was oncea gamble. Now it is a cachet 
of wisdom and eminent respectability. United States 
Steel preferred seven years ago was not a popular invest- 
ment. Today it is acquiring respectability, as a dividend 
payer. The “‘hydrant-headed monster” is not drying up, 
the water has not been squeezed out; but the stock is 
rising above the surface, islands are appearing here and 
there. 

Howbeit, it was different in 1901. Mr. Morgan was 
confronted with the problem of creating a market, of find- 
ing buyers, any kind of buyers; the more investors, the 
better; but the distribution must be quick. Whether or 
not he asked for advice, it is certain that suggestions must 
have come to him from many sources. The market 
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manipulation of the new Steel shares was of vital import- 
ance to scores of friends and associates. It is not every- 
body that can work the modern financial miracle of 
turning water into gold. The underwriting syndicate was 
for two hundred million dollars. Mr. Morgan’s prestige 
was great—as the formation of the giant corporation and 
of his big pool showed. But there remained the creating 
of a market. I was told at the time that Mr. Morgan was 
opposed to employing Mr. Keene to conduct the manipu- 
lation, for the same reasons that made Mr. Morgan tell 
John W. Gates bluntly that it was out of the question to 
think that a man of Mr. Gates’ reputation as a stock 
plunger could find a place in the board of directors of the 
United States Steel Corporation. Mr. Morgan, proud of 
his mightiest achievement, did not wish the new company 
to be considered as partial to stock gamblers. 


How the Strings Were Pulled by Mr. Keene 


Hs hesitation was not altogether uncomplimentary to 
Mr. Keene. In the first place, Mr. Morgan labored 
under a delusion that the public would hurl themselves 
upon the piles of brand-new certificates as upon a bargain- 
counter, pay down their money and carry away the goods. 
He was, of course, mistaken; and finally, heeding the 
entreaties of conservative friends, he decided to employ an 
eminent specialist, Mr. James Robert Keene. It took Mr. 
Morgan a month to make up his mind. But his hesitation 
as to Keene was natural enough. In the armed camp of 
Wall Street Mr. Keene had been a soldier of fortune. 
After he lost his millions on the Board of Trade he 
became, as in the Sugar and Amalgamated Copper cam- 
paigns, a mercenary. But after he regained his fortune 
he played a lone hand, or was the chief or manager of 
pools. 

As a stock-market leader he was a combination of Phil 
Sheridan and Von Moltke. Reckless as a berserker at 
times, he was withal intelligently cautious. When he 
came from California he had nine millions, won in mining 
speculation. On his way to Europe he stayed in New York 
long enough to see that his had been skirmishes and that 
here was the great battle-ground. He measured himself 
with the greatest of the Easterners, and found himself 
the peer of the best. The bear side or the bull side, it 
was all one to him—he sought only the profitable side. 
Scorning allies, he deferred only to basic conditions. He 
acquired a sixth sense that made him read the tape 
clairvoyantly. He could feel the ‘‘pulse”’ of the market 
as few others. A profound student of human nature, 
a keen reader of the psychology of speculators as well, 
a master of the rationale of speculation, he loomed big 
in the public eye. To the great constructive finan- 
ciers he was anathema. Time and again, he and his 
few millions, plus his fearlessness and resourcefulness, 
might have been compared to a torpedo-boat darting in 
and out of a fleet of treasure-ships convoyed by Dread- 
naughts—a torpedo-boat commanded by the most expert 
torpedoist in the world—a marvelous artist in financial 
dynamite. Taciturn, except when sardonic, he played a 
master game of stock-market chess. Or else he became 
a famished tiger let loose among a flock of fat lambs. If 
his courage was superb, his artistry was inimitable. He 
played on men’s cupidity as on a harp that made hearts 
thrill with joyous anticipation or, it might be, set souls 
a-shivering with cold fear, changing by black magic the 
golden smiles of winners into the ghastly grins of financial 
corpses; and, throughout the game, remaining himself 
unmoved, imperturbable, intent on the game itself. 

Mr. Keene found the opportunity of his lifetime in 
1901 in the manipulative campaigns in the United States 
Steel shares. Here was a company with a capitaliza- 
tion greater than the bonded debt of the United States, 
a veritable empire of industry, the final ex- 
pression of the eco f nomic tendency of the 
times, the crowning exploit of an era of 
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consolidation and concentration. The time was propi- 
tious. The psychological moment for the marketing 
of the hundreds of millions of the new securities was 
close at hand. Mr. Keene hastened it. What followed 
is history. The entire world occupied itself with the new 
Colossus of Corporations. People talked Steel, thought 
Steel, dreamed Steel, all but ate Steel. The market 
behavior of the new shares became a routine item, a 
regular ‘‘department” in the great daily newspapers of 
this great and glorious land of ours, a serial story of sur- 
passing interest, continued from day to day. Mr. Morgan 
became a.world-figure, invited by monarchs to visit royal 
yachts. The boyish president of the new consolidation 
was received as an ambassador in Old World courts. 
Europe rubbed its eyes, thought of America and realized 
that the baby had become a Titan. There was apprehen- 
sive talk of the American Invasion. And the American 
mob became a mob of gamblers, of would-be rich. Another 
chapter was added to the book that contains the story of 
the South Sea Bubble and the Mississippi Scheme. 

And Keene? As no manipulator had ever worked 
before, he worked. He planned his operations as a stage 
manager plans his effects. In London, as well as in New 
York, he paid such attention to details that there was 
scarcely a move in either market that was not ordered by 
him and carried out by his brokers. I remember having 
occasion to call at his office during the campaign, by his 
own invitation, to speak to me on a personal matter. He 
said: ‘Ah, yes! Good-morning. Ah ” He paused, his 
eyes staring fixedly over my head. ‘‘Oh, Lefévre—ah — 
oh, yes! Ah ” Another pause, another obvious 
effort to remember his business with me by first forgetting 
his business with the stock market. ‘‘Ah—ah $% 
hesitating, his eyes strainingly on the wall above my head 
trying to come out of his complete absorption in his work, 
the infinite detail of which had become a mental habit, 
a part of his very life. He finally told me what he wanted 
to see me about in ten seconds and immediately relapsed 
into his Steel-ness, oblivious of his surroundings, blind, 
deaf and mute to everything outside of the Steel campaign. 


Fifty Millions in Actual Cash 


if REMEMBER at another time listening to him express- 
ing uncomplimentary opinions of certain people, who, 
profiting by his manipulation, were making his task so much 
more difficult by unloading their own large blocks of the 
new shares on the wonderful market so largely of Keene’s 
making. The Rock Island group—Reid, Leeds and the 
Moore Brothers—simply poured a Niagara of stock, It 
was current gossip that they had received one hundred and 
twenty million dollars—par value—of United States Steel 
common and preferred stocks in exchange for their hold- 
ings of Tin Plate, Steel Hoop and other ‘‘absorbed”’ or 
constituent companies. The possibility of one man 
having fifty million dollars in cash after the Steel boom, 
which I utilized in my story The Golden Flood, was sug- 
gested by my information that Mr. Phipps, late of the 
Carnegie Steel Company, had sold in the open market 
part of his holdings of United States Steel and received 
in cash over fifty million dollars! Well, all this stock, 
as well as much of Mr. Morgan’s two-hundred-million- 
dollar syndicate, Mr. Keene made a market for by using 
every device known to a man who wished to appeal to 
investors, speculators and gamblers. Mr. Morgan had 
taken the first step toward the eventual distribution of the 
Steel stocks. They passed from his hands into the hands 
of speculators and gamblers, from whom the shares would 
pass—as they are duly passing today—into the boxes of 
investors. Think of the wealth of the nation and the 
marvelous imagination of the American people! One 


morning Mr. Keene sent a stripling broker, a beardless 

boy, into the Steel crowd, and this boy, ‘‘Eddie”’ Norton, 

stood there, and calmly and easily, in less than an hour, 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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\ K J HAT’S ina name? All the aches and pains that 
came out of Pandora’s box, if the name happens 
to be rheumatism. It is a term of wondrous 
elasticity. It will cover every imaginable twinge in any 
and every region of the body —and explain none of them. 
It is a name that means just nothing, and yet it is in every 
man’s vocabulary, from proudest prince to dullest peas- 
ant. Its derivative meaning is little short of absurdity 
in its inappropriateness, from the Greek reuma (a flowing); 
hence, a cold or catarrh. It is still preserved for us in the 
familiar ‘‘salt rheum”’ (eczema) and ‘‘rheum of the eyes”’ 
of our rural districts. But this very indefiniteness, absurd- 
ity if you will, is a comfort both to the sufferer and the 
physician. To paraphrase Portia’s famous plea: 


It blesseth him that has and him that treats; 

Moreover, incidentally, it is mightier than the mightiest. 

It doth fit the thronéd monarch closer than his crown. 

To the patient it is a satisfying diagnosis and satisfac- 
tory explanation in one; to the doctor, a great saving of 
brain fag. When we call a disease rheumatism we know 
what to give for it—even if we don’t know what it is. 
As the old German distich runs: 


Was man kann nicht erkennen, 
Muss er Rheumatismus nennen. 


(What one cannot recognize he must call rheumatism.) 


However, in spite of the confusion produced by this 
wholesale and indiscriminate application of the term to a 
host of widely-different, painful conditions, many of which 
have little else in common save that they hurt and can 
be covered by this charitable name-blanket, a few definite 
facts are crystallizing here and there out of the chaos. 
The first is, that cut of this swarm of different conditions 
there can be isolated one large and important central 
group which has the characters of a well-defined and 
constant disease-entity. This is the disease known 
popularly as rheumatic fever, and technically as acute 
rheumatism or acute articular rheumatism. In fact, 
the commonest division is to separate the ‘“‘rheumatisms”’ 
into two great groups: acute, covering the ‘‘fever” form; 
and chronic, containing all the others. From a purely 
scientific point of view, this classification has rather an 
undesirable degree of resemblance to General Grant’s 
famous division of all music into two tunes: one of which 
was Old Hundred, and the other wasn’t. But for practi- 
cal purposes it has certain merits and may pass. 


How the Attacks Begin and End 


VERY one has seen, or known, or had the acute articu- 

lar form of rheumatism, and when once seen there is 
no difficulty in recognizing it again. It is one of the most 
striking and most abominable of disease-pictures— 
beginning with high fever and headache, then tenderness, 
quickly increasing to extreme sensitiveness in one or 
more of the larger joints, followed by drenching sweats 
of penetrating acid odor. The joint attacked becomes 
red, swollen and glossy, so tender that merely pointing 
a finger at it will send a twinge of agony through the 
entire body, and the patient lies rigid and cramped for 
fear of the agony caused by slightest movement. The 
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tongue becomes coated and foul; the 
blood-cells are rapidly broken down, and 
the victim becomes ashy pale. He is 
worn out with pain and fever, yet afraid 
to fall asleep for fear of unconsciously 
moving the inflamed joint and waking 
in tortures; and altogether is about as 
acutely uncomfortable and completely 
miserable as any human being can well 
be made in so short a time. Fortu- 
nately, like its twin brother, the grip, 
the bark of rheumatism is far worse than 
its bite, and a striking feature of the 
disease is its low fatality, especially when 
contrasted with the fury of its onslaught 
and the profoundness of the prostration 
which it produces. Thoughit will tor- 
ture its victim almost to the limits of 
his endurance for days and even weeks 
at a stretch, it seldom kills directly. Its chief danger 
lies in the legacies which it bequeaths. Though, like 
nearly all fevers, it is self-limited, tends to run its 
course and subside when the body has manufactured 
an antitoxin in sufficient amounts, it is unique in another 
respect; and that is in the extraordinary variability 
of the length of its ‘“‘course.’’ This may range anywhere 
from ten days to as many weeks, the ‘‘average expecta- 
tion of life” being about six weeks. The agonizing 
intensity of the pain and acute edge of the discomfort 
usually subside in from five to fifteen days, especially 
under competent care. When the temperature falls, the 
drenching sweats cease, the joints become less exquisitely 
painful, and the patient gradually begins to pull himself 
together and to feel as if life were once more worth living. 
He is not yet out of the woods, however, for while the 
pain is subsiding in the joints which have been first 
attacked, another joint may suddenly flare up within 
ten or twelve hours and the whole distressing process be 
repeated, though usually on a somewhat milder and shorter 
scale. This uncertainty as to how many joints in the 
body may be attacked is, in fact, one of the chief elements 
in making the duration of the disease so irregular and 
incalculable. 


The After Effects of Rheumatism 


i petty when the frank and open progress of the disease 
through the joints of the body has come to an end, the 
enemy is still lying in wait and reserving his most deadly 
assault. Distressing and crippling as are the effects of 
rheumatism upon the joints and tendons, its most deadly 
and permanent damage is wrought upon the heart. For- 
tunately, this vital organ is not attacked in more than 
about half the cases of acute rheumatism, and in proba- 
bly not more than one-third of these are the changes pro- 
duced either serious or permanent, especially if the case 
be carefully watched and managed. But it is not too 
much to say that, of all cases of serious or “‘organic” 
heart disease, rheumatism is probably responsible for 
from fifty to seventy per cent. The same germ or toxin 
which produces the striking inflammatory changes in the 
joints may be carried in the blood to the heart and there 
attack either the lining and valves of the heart (endocar- 
dium), which is commonest, or the covering of the heart 
(pericardium), or the heart muscle. So intense is the 
inflammation, that parts of the valves may he literally 
eaten away by ulceration, and when these ulcers heal, with 
formation of scar tissue as everywhere else in the body, 
the flaps of the valves may be either tied together or 
pulled out of shape, so that they can no longer properly 
close the openings of the heart pump. This condition, 
or some modification of it, is what we usually mean when 
we speak of ‘‘heart disease,” or “‘organic heart disease.”’ 
The effect upon the heart pump is similar to that which 
would be produced by cutting or twisting the valve in 
the “‘bucket”’ of a pump or in a bulb syringe. In severe 
cases of rheumatism the heart may be attacked within 
the first few days of the disease, but usually it is not 
involved until after the trouble in the joints has begun to 
subside; and no patient should be considered safe from 
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this danger until at least six weeks have elapsed from the 
beginning of the fever. The few cases (not to exceed 
one or two per cent) of rheumatic fever which go rapidly 
on to a fatal termination, usually die from this inflamma- 
tion of the heart, technically known as endocarditis. The 
best way to prevent this serious complication and to keep 
it within moderate limits, if it occurs, is absolute rest in 
bed, until the danger period is completely passed. 

Now comes another redeeming feature of this trouble- 


some disease, and that is the comparatively small perma-_ 


nent effects which it produces upon the joints in the way 
of crippling or even stiffening. To gaze upon a rheumatic 
knee-joint, for instance, in the height of the attack— 
swollen to the size of a hornet’s nest, hot, red, throbbing 
with agony, and looking as if it were on the point of 
bursting—one would almost despair of saving the joint, 
and the best one would feel entitled to expect would be a 
roughening of its surfaces and a permanent stiffening of 
its movements. 

On the contrary, when once the fury of the attack has 
passed its climax, especially if another joint should 
become involved, the whole picture changes as if by 
magic. The pain fades away to one-fifth of its former 
intensity within twenty-four or even within twelve 
hours; three-fourths of the swelling follows suit in forty- 
eight hours, and within three or four days’ time the 
patient is moving the joint with comparative ease and 
comfort. When he gets up at the end of his six weeks the 
knee, though still weak and stiff and sore, within a few 
weeks’ time ‘‘limbers up”’ completely and usually becomes 
practically as good as ever. In short, the violence and 
swiftness of the onset are only matched by the rapidity 
and completeness of the retreat. It would probably be 
safe to say that not more than one joint in fifty, attacked 
by rheumatism, is left in any way permanently the worse. 


Once Rheumatic Always Rheumatic 


UT, alas, to counterbalance this mercifulness in the 
matter of permanent damage, unlike most other infec- 
tions, one attack of rheumatic fever, so far from protecting 
against another, renders both the individual and the 
joint more liable to other attacks. The historic motto 
of the British in the War of 1812 might be paraphrased 
into: “‘Once rheumatic, always rheumatic.’’ The disease 
appears to be lost to all sense of decency and reason, and 
to such unprincipled lengths may it go that I have actu- 
ally known one luckless individual who had the unenviable 
record of seventeen separate and successive attacks of 
rheumatic fever. As he expressed it, he had ‘“‘had rheu- 
matism every spring but two for nineteen years past.” 
Yet only one ankle-joint was appreciably the worse for 
this terrific experience. 
Obviously, the picture of acute rheumatism carries 
upon its face a strong suggestion of its real nature and 
causation. The high temperature, the headache, the 


sweats, the fierce attack and rapid decline, the self- wv 
limited course, the tendency to spread from one joint — 


to another, from the joints to the heart, from the heart to 


the lungs and the kidneys, all stamp it unmistakably as 
On the other hand, there are two B 


an infection, a fever. 
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rather important elements lacking in the infection pic- 
ture—one, that although it does at times occur in epi- 
demics, it is very seldom transmitted to others; the 
other, that one attack does not produce immunity or 
protect against another. The majority of experts are 
now practically agreed that acute rheumatism, or rheu- 
matic fever, is probably due to the invasion of the system 
by some microérganism or germ. When, however, 
we come to fixing upon the particular bacillus, or micro- 
coccus, there is a wide divergence of opinion, some six 
or seven different eminent investigators having each his 
favorite candidate for the doubtful honor. In fact, it is 
our inability as yet positively to identify and agree upon 
the causal germ that makes our knowledge of the entire 
subject still so regrettably vague, and renders either a 
definite classification or successful treatment so difficult. 

The attitude of the most careful and experienced phy- 
sicians and broad-minded biologists may be roughly 
summed up in the statement that acute rheumatism is 
probably due to some germ or germs, but that the ques- 
tion is still open as to which particular germ is at fault, 
and even as to whether the group of symptoms which 
we call rheumatism may not possibly be produced by a 
number of different organisms, acting upon a particular 
type of constitution or susceptibility. There is no diffi- 
culty in finding germs of all sorts, principally micrococci, 
in the blood, the tissues about the joints and on the 
heart valves of patients with rheumatism, and these 
germs, when injected into animals, will not infrequently 
produce fever and inflammatory changes in the joints, 
roughly resembling rheumatism. But the difficulty so 
far has been, first, that these organisms are of several 
different kinds and distinct species; and second, and 
even more important, that almost any of the organisms 
of the common infectious diseases are capable at times of 
producing inflammation of the joints and tendons. For 
instance, the third commonest point of attack of the 
tubercle bacillus, after the lungs and the glands, is the 
bones and joints, as illustrated in the sadly-familiar 
“‘white-swelling of the knee” and hip-joint disease. All 
the so-called septic organisms, which produce suppura- 
tion and blood-poisoning in wounds and surgery may, and 
very frequently do, attack the joints, while nearly all the 
common infections, such as typhoid, scarlet fever, pneu- 
monia, and even measles, influenza and tonsillitis, may be 
followed by severe joint symptoms. 

In fact, we are coming to recognize that diseases of 
the joints, like diseases of the nervous system, are among 
the frequent results of any and all of the acute infectious 
diseases or fevers; and we now trace from fifty to seventy- 
five per cent of both joint troubles and degenerations 
of the nervous system to this cause. Two-thirds, for 
instance, of our cases of hip-joint disease and of spinal 
disease (caries) are due to tuberculosis. 


Puzzling Problems for Pathologists 


loth puzzling problem now before pathologists is the 
sorting out of these innumerable forms of joint inflam- 
mations and the splitting off of those which are clearly due 
to certain specific diseases. from the great, central group 
of true rheumatism. Most of these joint inflammations 
which are due to recognized germs, such as the pus- 
organisms of surgical fevers, tuberculosis and typhoid, 
differ from true rheumatism in that they go on to 
suppuration (formation of ‘‘matter’’) and permanently 
cripple the joint to a greater or less degree. So that there 
is probably a germ or group of germs which produces the 
swift attack and rapid subsidence and other characteristic 
. features of true rheumatism, even though we have not 
yet succeeded in sorting them out of the swarm. So 
confident do we feel of this, that although, as will be 
shown, there are probably other factors involved, such as 
exposure, housing, occupation, food and heredity, yet 
the best thought of the profession is practically agreed 
that none of these would alone produce the disease, but 
are only accessory causes plus the micrococcus. In 
practically all our modern textbooks of medicine rheu- 
matism is included under the head of infections. 

This theory of causation, confessedly provisional and 
imperfect as it is, helps us to harmonize the other known 
facts about the disease; it has already greatly improved 
our treatment and given us a foothold for attacking the 
problem of prevention. For instance, it has long been 
known that rheumatism was very apt to follow tonsillitis 
or other forms of sore throat; 
indeed, many of the earlier 
authorities put down ton- 
sillitis as one of the great 
group of ‘‘rheumatic’’ dis- 
turbances, and persons of 
rheumatic family tendency 
were supposed to have ton- 
sillitis in childhood and rheu- 
matism in later life. Not 
more than ten or fifteen per 
cent of all cases gave a his- 
tory of tonsillitis, but since 


we have broadened our conception of infection and begun 
to inquire, not merely for symptoms of tonsillitis, but 
also for those of influenza, ‘‘common colds,’’ measles, 
whooping cough, and the like, we reach the most signifi- 
cant result of finding that forty to sixty per cent of our 
cases of rheumatism have been preceded, anywhere from 
one to three weeks before, by an attack of some sort of 
“cold,” sore throat, catarrhal fever, cough, bronchitis or 
other group of disturbances due to a mild infection. 
Further, it has long been notorious that when a rheumatic 
individual ‘‘catches cold” it is exceedingly apt to ‘‘settle 
in the joints,” and, if these cases happen to come under 
the eye of a physician, they are recognized as secondary 
attacks of true rheumatism. In other words, the ‘‘cold”’ 
may simply be a second dose of the same germ which 
caused the primary attack of rheumatism. 


The Effect of Cold and Exposure 


Apt. brings us to the widespread article of popular 
belief that rheumatism is most commonly due to cold, 
exposure, chill or damp. Much of this is found on inves- 
tigation to be due to the well-known historic confusion 
between ‘‘cold,’”’ in the sense of exposure to cold air, and 
“cold,” in the sense of a catarrh or influenza, with 
running at the nose, coughing, sore throat; a group of 
symptoms now clearly recognized to be due to an infec- 
tion. In short, the vast majority of common colds are 
unmistakably infections, and spread from one victim 
to another, and this is the type of ‘“‘cold”” which causes 
the majority of rheumatic attacks. 

The chill, which any one who is ‘‘coming down” with 
a cold experiences, and usually refers to a draft or a cold 
room, is, in nine cases out of ten, the rigor which precedes 
the fever, and has nothing whatever to do with the 
external temperature. The large majority of our cases 
of rheumatism can give no clear or convincing history of 
exposure to wet, cold or damp. But popular impression 
is seldom entirely mistaken, and there can be no ques- 
tion that, given the presence of the infectious germ, a 
prolonged exposure to cold, and particularly to wet, will 
often prove to be the last straw which will break down 
the patient’s power of resistance, and determine an attack 
of rheumatism. 

This climatic influence, however, is probably not respon- 
sible for more than fifteen or twenty per cent of all cases, 
and, popular impression to the contrary notwithstanding, 
the liability of outdoor workers who are subject to severe 
exposure, such as lumbermen, fishermen and sailors, is 
only slightly greater than that of indoor workers. The 
highest susceptibility, in fact, not merely to the disease, 
but also to the development of serious heart involve- 
ments, is found among domestic servants, particularly 
servant girls, agricultural laborers and their families, in 
districts where wages are low and cottages bad, and 
slum-dwellers; in fact, those classes which are underfed, 
overworked, badly housed and crowded together. Diet 
has exceeding little to do with the disease, and, so far 
from meat or high living of any sort predisposing to it, it 
is most common and most serious in precisely those 
classes which get least meat or luxuries of any sort, and 
are from stern necessity compelled to live upon a diet of 
cereals, potatoes, cheap fats and coarse vegetables. 

Even its relations to the weather and seasons support 
the infection theory. Its seasonal occurrence is very 


similar to that of pneumonia—rarest in summe 
commonest in winter, the highest percentage of cases o 
curring in the late fall and in the early spring. In othe 
words, just at those times in which people are fir: 
beginning to shut themselves up for the winter, ligt 
fires and close windows, and at the end of their lon 
period of winter imprisonment, when both their resistin 
power has been reduced to the lowest ebb in the year an 
infections of all sorts have had their most favorab! 
conditions of growth for months. 

The epidemics of rheumatism, which occasionall 
occur, probably follow epidemics of influenza, tonsillit 
or otner mild infections, and instances of two or moi 
cases of rheumatism in one family or household are mo: 
rationally explained as due to the spread of the preceder 
infection from one member of the family to the othe 
Instances of the direct transmission of the disease fro 
one patient to another are exceedingly rare. 

Our view of the infectious causation of rheumatisn 
vague as it is, has given us already our first intelliger 
prospect of prevention. Whatever may be the charact 
of germ or germs, the vast majority of them agree i 
making the nose and throat their first point of attack an 
of entry into the system. Hence, vigorous antisepti 
and other rational treatment of all acute disturbance 
of the nose and throat, however slight, will prove a val 
able preventive and diminisher of the percentage « 
rheumatism. This simply emphasizes again the truth an 
importance of the dictum of modern medicine, ‘‘ Neve 
neglect a cold,” since we are already able to trace, nc 
merely rheumatism, but from two-thirds to three-fourtk 
of our cases of heart disease, of kidney trouble an 
of inflammations of the nervous system to those mil 
infections which we term “‘colds,”’ or to other def 
nite infectious diseases. 


What an Army Surgeon Discovered 


OT only is this good @ priori reasoning, but it has bee 
demonstrated in practice. One of our largest Unite 
States Army Posts had acquired an unenviable reputé 
tion from the amount of rheumatism occurring in th 
troops stationed there. A new surgeon coming to tak 
charge of the Post set about investigating the cause « 
this state of affairs, and came to the conclusion that th 
disease began as, or closely followed, tonsillitis and othe 
forms of sore throat. He accordingly saw to it the 
every case of tonsillitis, of cold in the head or sore thro 
was vigorously treated with local germicides and wit 
intestinal antiseptics and laxatives, until it was con 
pletely cured; with the result that in less than a year | 
succeeded in lowering the percentage of cases of rheums 
tism per company nearly sixty per cent. 

At some of our large resorts, where great numbers ¢ 
cases of rheumatism are treated, it has been discovere 
that if a case of common cold, or tonsillitis, happens t 
come into the establishment, and runs through the inmate 
nearly half of the rheumatic patients attacked will hav 
a relapse or new seizure of their rheumatism. Accorc 
ingly, a rigorous and hawklike watch is kept for ever 
possible case of cold, tonsillitis or sore throat enterin 
the house; the patient is promptly isolated and treate 
on rigidly antiseptic principles, with the result that ep 
demics of relapses of rheumatism in their inmates hay 
greatly diminished in frequency. 

If every case of cold or sore throat were promptly an 
thoroughly treated with antiseptic sprays and washe: 
such as any competent physician can direct his patient 
to keep in the house, in readiness for such an emergency} 
combined with laxatives and intestinal antiseptic trea’ 
ment and, above all, with rest in bed as long as any ris 
of temperature is present, with little question there woul 
be a marked diminution in both the frequency an 
the severity of rheumatism. If to this were added a 
abundant and nutritious dietary, good ventilation an 
pure air, an avoidance of overwork and overstrain, w 
should soon begin to get the better of this distressin 
disease. In fact, while positive data are lacking, o 
account of the small fatality of rheumatism and its conse 
quent infrequent appearance among the causes of deat 
in our vital statistics, yet it is the almost unanimovu 
opinion of physicians of experience that the disease | 
distinctly diminishing, as a result of the marked improve 
ment in food, housing, wages and living conditions gene! 
ally which modern civilization has already brought abou 

So much for acute rhe 
matism. Vague and unsat 
isfactory as is our knowledg 
of it, it is, unfortunately 
clearness and precision itse 
when contrasted with th 
welter of confusion and fo 
which covers our ideas abou 
the chronic variety. Th 
catholicity of the term i 
something incredible. Ever 
chronic pain and twings 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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Ee scrote mes acecniti = mebrn 


Without Hesitation I Drew the Patent Nursing-Bottle 
From My Pocket 


(.) THE sixteenth of June Mr. Rollin Billings entered 


his home at Westcote very much later than usual, 

and stealing upstairs, like a thief in the night, he 
undressed and dropped into bed. In two minutes he was 
asleep, and it was no wonder, for by that time it was five 
minutes after three in the morning, and Mr. Billings’ usual 
bedtime was ten o’clock. Even when he was delayed at 
his office he made it an invariable rule to catch the nine 
o'clock train home. 

When Mrs. Billings awoke the next—or, rather, that 
same—morning, she gazed a minute at the thin, innocent 
face of her husband, and was in the satisfied frame of 
mind that takes an unexpected train delay as a legitimate 
excuse, when she happened to cast her eyes upon Mr. 
Billings’ coat, which was thrown carelessly over the foot 
of the bed. Protruding from one of the side pockets was 
a patent nursing-bottle, half-full of milk. Instantly Mrs. 
Billings was out of bed and searching Mr. Billings’ 
other pockets. To her horror her search was fruitful. 

In a vest pocket she found three false curls, or 
puffs of hair, such as ladies are wearing today to 
increase the abundance of their own, and these curls 
were of a rich brownish-red. Finally, when she dived 
into his trousers pocket, she found twelve acorns care- 
fully wrapped ina lady’s handkerchief, with the initials 
“T, M. C.”’ embroidered on one corner. 

All these Mrs. Billings hid carefully in her upper 
bureau drawer and proceeded to dress. When at 
length she awakened Mr. Billings, he yawned, 
stretched, and then, realizing that getting-up time 
had arrived, hopped briskly out of bed. 

“You got in late last night,” said Mrs. Billings 
pleasantly. 

If she had expected Mr. Billings to cringe and 
cower she was mistaken. He continued to dress, quite 
in his usual manner, as if he had a clear conscience. 

“Indeed I did, Mary,” he said. ‘‘It was three 
when I entered the house, for the clock was just 
striking.”’ 

“Something must have delayed you,” suggested 
Mrs. Billings. 

“Otherwise, dear,’ said Mr. Billings, ‘“‘I should 
have been home much sooner.” 

“Probably,” said Mrs. Billings, suddenly assuming 
ner most sarcastic tone, as she reached into her bureau 
lrawer and drew out the patent nursing-bottle, ‘this 
had something to do with your being delayed!”’ 

Mr. Billings looked at the nursing-bottle, and 
chen he drew out his watch and looked at that. 
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Hie Explains the Morning After 
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“My dear,” he said, ‘‘you are right. It did. But I now 
have just time to gulp down my coffee and catch my train. 
Tonight, when I return from town, I will tell you the most 
remarkable story of that nursing-bottle, and how it hap- 
pened to be in my pocket, and in the mean time I beg you 
—I most sincerely beg you—to feel no uneasiness.’ 

With this he hurried out of the room, and ‘a few 
moments later his wife saw him running for his train. 

All day Mrs. Billings was prey to the most disturbing 
thoughts, and as soon as dinner was finished that evening 
she led the way into the library. 

“Now, Rollin?” she said, and without hesitation Mr. 
Billings began. 


I 


The Patent 
Nursing-Bottle 


OU have (he said), I know, met Lemuel, the colored 
elevator boy in our office building, and you know 
what a pleasant, accommodating lad he is. He is the sort 
of boy for whom one would gladly do a favor, for he is 
always so willing to do favors for others, but I was think- 
ing nothing of this when I stepped from my office at 
exactly five o’clock yesterday evening. I was thinking of 
nothing but getting home to dinner as soon as possible, 
and was just stepping into the elevator when Lemuel laid 
his hand gently on my arm. 

“I beg yo’ pahdon, Mistah Billings,” he said politely, 
“but would yo’ do me a favor?”’ 

““Certainly, Lemuel,’’ I said; ‘‘how much can I lend 

ou?” 
ee *"Tain’t that, sah,” he said. ‘‘I wish t’ have a word or 
two in private with yo’. Would yo’ mind steppin’ back 
into yo’ office until I git these folks out of th’ buildin’, so’s 
I can speak to yo’?” 

I knew I had still half an hour before my six-two train, 
and I was not unwilling to do Lemuel a favor, so I went 
back to my office as he desired, and waited there until he 
appeared, which was not until he had taken all the tenants 
down in his elevator. Then he opened the door and came 
in. With him was the young man I had often seen in the 
office next to mine, as I passed, and a young woman on 
whom I had never set my eyes before. No sooner had 
they opened the door than the young man began to speak, 
and Lemuel stood unobtrusively to one side. 

““Mr. Billings,” said the young man, ‘you may think it 
strange that I should come to you in this way when you 
and I are hardly acquaintances, but I have often observed 
you passing my door, and have noted your kind-looking 
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face, and the moment I found this trouble upon me I 
instantly thought of you as the one man who would be 
likely to help me out of my difficulty.” — 

While he said this I had time to study his face, and also 
to glance at the young woman, and I saw that he must, 
indeed, be in great trouble. I also saw that the young 
woman was pretty and modest and that she, also, was in 
great distress. I at once agreed to help him, provided I 
should not be made to miss the six-thirty train, for I saw I 
was already too late for the six-two. 

““Good!”’ he cried. ‘‘For several years Madge—who is 
this young lady—and I have been in love, and we wish to 
be married this evening, but her father and my father are 
waiting at the foot of the elevator at this minute, and 
they have been waiting there all day. There is no other 
way for us to leave the building, for the foot of the stairs is 
also the foot of the elevator, and, in fact, when I last 
peeped, Madge’s father was sitting on the bottom step. 
It is now exactly fifteen minutes of six, and at six o’clock 
they mean to come up and tear Madge and me away, and 
have us married.” 

= Lo ” T began. 

““To each other,” said the young man with emotion. 

“But I thought that was what. you wanted?” I ex- 
claimed. 

“Not at all! Not at all!” said the young man, and the 
young woman added her voice in protest, too. ‘“‘Eam the 
head of the Statistical Department of the Society for 
the Obtaining of a Uniform National Divorce Law, and 
the work in that department has convinced me beyond a 
doubt that forced marriages always end unhappily. In 
eighty-seven thousand six hundred and four cases of 
forced marriages that I have tabulated I have found that 
eighty-seven thousand six hundred and three have been 
unhappy. In the face of such statistics Madge and I dare 
not allow ourselves to be married against our wills. We 
insist on marrying voluntarily.” 

“That could be easily arranged,” I ventured to say, 
“in view of the fact that both your fathers wish you to be 
married.” 

“Not at all,” said Madge, with more independence than 
I had thought her capable of; ‘‘because my father and 
Henry’s father are gentlemen of the old school. I would 
not say anything against either father, for in ordinary 
affairs they are two most suave and charming old gentle- 
men, but in this they hold to the old-school idea that 
children should allow their parents to select their life- 
partners, and they insist that Henry and I allow ourselves 
to be forced to marry each other. And that, in spite of the 
statistics Henry has shown them. Our whole happiness 
depends on our getting out of this building before they 
can come up and get us. That is why we appeal to you.” 


“Tam a Respectable Married Lady, Leaving the Building With Her Husband. Unhand Me!” 


“Tf you still hesitate, after what 
Madge has said,’ said Henry, 
pulling a large roll of paper out of 
his pocket, ‘‘here are the statis- 
tics.” 

“Very well,” I said, ‘‘I will help 
you, if I can do so and not miss 
the six-thirty train. Whatis your 
plan?” 

“It is very simple,” said Henry. 
“Our fathers are both quite near- 
sighted, and as six o’clock draws 
near they will naturally become 
greatly excited and nervous, and, 
therefore, less observant of small 
things. I have brought with me 
some burnt cork with which I 
will blacken my face, and I will 
change clothes with Lemuel, and, 
in the one moment necessary to 
escape, my father will not recog- 
nize me. Lemuel, on the other 
hand, will whiten his face with 
some powder that Madge has 
brought, and will wear my clothes, 
and in the excitement my father 
will seize him instead of me.” 

“Excellent,” I said, ‘‘but what part do I play in this?” 

“This part,” said Henry: ‘‘ You will wear, over your 
street clothes, a gown that Madge has brought in her 
suitcase and a hat that she has also brought, both of 
which her father will easily recognize, while Madge will 
redden her face with rouge, muss her hair, don a torn, 
calico dress, and with a scrub-rag and a mop in her hands 
easily pass for a scrubwoman.”’ 

“ And then?” I asked. 

“Then you and Lemuel will steal cautiously down the 
stairs, as if you were Madge and I seeking to escape, 
while Madge and I, as Lemuel and the scrubwoman, will 
go down by the elevator. My father and Madge’s father 
will seize you and Lemuel Ma 

“And I shall appear like a fool when they discover I 
am a respectable business man rigged up in woman’s 
clothes,’”’ I said. 

“Not at all,” said Madge, ‘‘for Henry and I have 
thought of that. You must play your part until you see 
that Henry and I have escaped from the elevator and 
have left the building, and that is all. I have had the 
forethought to prepare an alibi for you. As soon as you 
see that Henry and I are safe outside the building you 
must become very indignant, and insist that you are a 
respectable married woman, and in proof you must hand 
my father the contents of this package. He will be con- 
vinced immediately and let you go, and then Lemuel can 
run you up to your office and you can take off my dress 
and hat and catch the six-thirty train without trouble.” 
She then handed me a small parcel, which I slipped into 
my coat-pocket. 

When this had been agreed upon she and Henry left the 
office and I took the hat and dress from the suitcase and 
put them on, while Lemuel put on Henry’s suit and 
whitened his face. This took but a few minutes, and we 
went into the hall and found Henry and Madge already 
waiting for us. Henry was blackened into a good likeness 
of Lemuel, and Madge was quite a mussy scrubwoman. 
They immediately entered the elevator and began to 
descend slowly, while Lemuel and I crept down the stairs. 

Lemuel and I kept as nearly as possible opposite the 
elevator, so that we might arrive at the foot of the stairs 
but one moment before Madge and Henry, and we could 

hear the two fathers shuffling on the street floor, when 
suddenly, as we reached the third floor, we heard a whisper 
from Henry in the elevator. The elevator had stuck fast 
between the third and fourth floors. As with one mind, 


- Lemuel and I seated ourselves on a step and waited until 


Henry should get the elevator running again and could 
proceed to the street floor. 

For a while we could hear no noise but the grating of 
metal on metal as Henry worked with the starting lever 
of the elevator, and then we heard the voices of the two 
fathers. 

“Tt is a ruse,” said one father. ‘‘They are pretending 
the elevator is stuck, and when we grow impatient and 
start up the stairs they will come down with a rush and 
escape us.” 

“But we are not so silly as that,”’ said the other father. 
“We will stay right here and wait until they come down.” 

At that Lemuel and I settled ourselves more com- 
fortably, for there was nothing else to do. I cursed 
inwardly as I felt the minutes slip by and knew that 
half-past six had come and gone, but I was sure you would 
not like to have me desert those two poor lovers who were 
fighting to ward off the statistics, so I sat still and silent. 
So did Lemuel. 

I do not know how long I sat there, for it was already 
dark in the narrow stairway, but it must have been a long 
time. I drowsed off, and I was finally awakened by 
_ Lemuel tugging at my sleeve, and I knew that Henry had 
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A Patent Nursing-Bottle, Half-Full of Milk 
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managed to start the elevator again. Lemuel and I has- 
tened our steps, and just as the elevator was coming into 
sight below the second floor we were seen by the two 
fathers. For an instant they hesitated, and then they 
seized us. At the same time the elevator door opened and 
Henry and Madge came out, and the two fathers hardly 
glanced at them as they went out of the door into the 
street. 

As soon as I saw that they were safe I feigned great 
indignation, and so did Leniuel. 

“Unhand me, sir!” I cried, ‘‘ Who do you think I am? 
IT am a respectable married lady, leaving the building with 
her husband. Unhand me!” 

Instead of doing so, however, the father that had me 
by the arm drew me nearer to the hall light. As he did 
so he stared closely at my face. 

““Morgan,” he said to the other father, ‘‘this is not my 
daughter. My daughter did not have a mustache.” 

“Indeed, I am not your daughter,” I said; “‘I ama 
respectable married lady, and here is the proof.” 

With that I reached for the package Madge had given 
me, but it was in my coat-pocket, underneath the dress 
I had on, and it was only with great difficulty and by 
raising one side of the skirt that I was able to get it. I 
unwrapped it and showed it to the father that had me 
by the arm. It was the patent nursing-bottle. 


When Mr. Billings had finished his relation his wife sat 
for a moment in silence. Then she said: 

“And he let you go?” 

““Yes, of course,’’ said Mr. Billings; ‘‘he could not hold 
me after such proof as that, and Lemuel ran me up to my 
office, where I changed my hat and took off the dress. I 
knew it was late, and I did not know what train I could 
catch, but I made haste, and, on the way down in the 
elevator, I felt in my pocket to see if I had my commuta- 
tion ticket, when my hand struck the patent nursing- 
bottle. My first impulse was to drop it in the car, but on 
second thought I decided to keep it, for I knew that when 
you saw it and heard its story you would understand 
perfectly why I was detained last night.” 

“Yes?” said Mrs. Billings questioningly. 
dear, all that does not account for these.” 

As she said that she drew from her work-basket the 
three auburn-red curls. 

“Oh, those!” said Mr. Billings, after a momentary hesi- 
tation. ‘‘I was about to tell you about those.”’ 

“Do so!” said Mrs. Billings coldly. ‘I am listening.” 


“But, my 


IT 


The Three 
Auburn-Red 
Curls 


HEN I went down in the elevator (said Mr. Billings) 
with the nursing-bottle in my pocket I had no thought 
but to get to the train as soon as possible, for I saw by the 
clock in my office that I had just time to catch the eleven- 
nine if I should not be delayed. Therefore, as soon as I 
was outside the building I started to run, but when I 
reached the corner and was just about to step on a passing 
street car a hand was laid on my arm and I turned to 
see who was seeking to detain me. It was a woman in 
the most pitiable rags, and on her arm she carried a baby 
so thin and pale that I could scarcely believe it lived. 
One glance at the child showed me that it was on the 
verge of death by starvation, and this was confirmed by 
the moans of the mother, who begged me for humanity’s 
sake to give her money with which to provide food for 
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the child, even though I let her, herself, starve. You 
know, my dear, you never allow me to give money to 
street beggars, and I remembered this, but at the same 
time I remembered the patent nursing-bottle I still 
carried in my pocket. 

Without hesitation I drew the patent nursing-bottle 
from my pocket and told the mother to allow the infant to 
have a sufficient quantity of the milk it contained to sus- 
tain the child’s life until she could procure other alms or 
other aid. With a ery of joy the mother took the nursing- 
bottle and pressed it to the poor baby’s lips, and it was 
with great pleasure I saw the rosy color return to the 
child’s cheeks. The sadness of despair that had shadowed 
the mother’s face also fled, and I could see that already 
she was looking on life with a more optimistic view. 

I verily believe the child could have absorbed the entire 
contents of the bottle, but I had impressed upon the 
mother that she was to give the child only sufficient to 
sustain life, not to suffice it until it was grown to manhood 
or womanhood, and when the bottle was half-emptied the 
mother returned it to me. How much time all this occu- 
pied I do not know, but the child took the milk with 
extreme slowness. I may say that it took the milk drop 
by drop. A great deal of time must have elapsed. 

But when the mother had returned the patent nursing- 
bottle to me and saw how impatient I was to be gone, she 
still retained her hold upon my arm. 

“‘Sir,”’ she said, ‘‘you have undoubtedly saved the life 
of my child, and I only regret that I cannot repay you for 
allit meanstome. ButIcannot. Stay!” she cried, when 
I was about to pull my arm away. ‘‘Has your wife 
auburn-red hair?” 

“‘No,” I said, ‘‘she has not. Her hair isa most beautiful 
black.” 

“No matter,” said the poor woman, putting her hand 
to her head. ‘‘Some day she may wish to change the color 
of her hair to auburn-red, which is easily done with a little 
bleach and a little dye, and should she do so these may 
come handy,’ and with that she slipped something soft 
and fluffy into my hand and fled into the night. When 
I looked I saw in my hand the very curls you hold there. 
My first impulse was to drop them in the street, but I 
remembered that the poor woman had not given them to 
me, but to you, and that it was my duty to bring them 
home to you, so I slipped them into my pocket. 


When Mr. Billings had ended this recital of what had 
happened to him his wife said: 

“sé Huh! ” 

At the same time she tossed the curls into the grate, 
where they shriveled up, burst into blue smoke, and 
shortly disappeared in ashes. 

“That is a very likely story,” she said, ‘‘ but it does not 
explain how this came to be in your pocket.” 

Saying this she drew from her basket the handkerchicf 
and handed it to Mr. Billings. 

“Hah!” he exclaimed. For a moment he turned the 
rolled-up handkerchief over and over, and then he 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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NEW buyer has 
A entered the auto- 
mobile field— 
the well-to-do farmer. 


shiny motor cars lined up in the dealer’s 
garage and finally edges around to the man 
in a leather cap with: ‘‘What do they cost?” Then he 
does some figuring: ‘‘Let’s see, eleven hundred bushels of 
wheat at ninety-three cents, ten hundred and twenty- 
three dollars, enough to buy one—and I raised it on 
thirty-seven acres. Or eleven head of steers at ninety 
dollars—and I have fifty of them ready for market, 
Why not use some of my property and have a little enjoy- 
ment in this world?” 

So he thinks in terms 
of products and, as a 
result, the salesmen in 
the interior towns have 
a new list of possible 
customers. They are 
shrewd customers, too. 
It requires skill to sell a 
thousand-dollar vehicle 
to a man whose notion 
of luxury has been 
measured by a seventy- 
five-dollar, rubber-tired 
buggy. Not until he 
gets his ideas into bush- 
els and pounds, instead 
of thinking in dollars, is 
he a “‘ prospect.” 

The farmer is.a more 
calculating bargain- 
hunter than the town 
resident. The latter 
takes a good deal for 
granted and accepts things as they come. “‘ When a farmer 
comes to the garage I know that I shall have to put in 
every wrench, oil can and extra part,’’ a successful dealer 
expressed it, “‘but I know I’ll get my money.” 

Selling motor cars to the farmer is a new science and it 
requires special talent. He must first be convinced that 
he can afford it. An agent went out to a farm in Eastern 
Nebraska last fall with a moderate-priced touring-car. 

“It will give you a great deal of pleasure,’’ he opened 
his talk. 

“Yes, but I am not rich—I can’t afford an automobile 
for pleasure.”’ 

“Tf I can show you that it will save you money, will you 
buy?” The bargain was struck. 

' “How often do you go to town?” 

“About twice a week.” 

“Twelve miles, isn’t it? You spend nearly four hours 
on the trip; that is four hundred hours, or forty days a 
year, just going to town. Really, each trip breaks up a 
full half-day, and your time is worth at least four dollars 
a day. There is two hundred dollars a year. Then two 
horses are taken from work, one hundred and fifty dollars 
more, and you have a fifty-dollar expense in buggy and 
harness repairs annually. With a car you can save three- 
fourths of the time and both the horses, its expense will 
not be more than that of the team, and you can carry five 
persons, instead of one or two. In four years you have 
paid for the car and have enjoyed much pleasure besides.’ 
The farmer is now driving a car. 

The day when automobiles were shipped by twos and 
threes to small towns in the agricultural States is past— 
they go now in train loads. Many of these interior towns 
have been unable to secure cars fast enough for delivery. 


Marketing and Motoring 


VE should not the farmer have hiscar? Last year he 
raised his tenth consecutive big crop of wheat and sold 
it for a high price. He raised a big corn crop, and it is 
worth good money in the bin. His farm that went begging 
at twenty-five dollars an acre in 1900, and was held at 
fifty dollars in 1905, he does not dare place on sale at 
ninety dollars or one hundred dollars an acre lest some 
buyer accept the offer and he find himself homeless. The 
difference between four thousand dollars and twelve thou- 
sand dollars in the value of a homestead means a hand- 
some profit, especially when the land has been yielding 
a good income each season, supporting the family, sending 
the children to college and paying off the mortgage. 

The dealer, however, must be prepared to answer many 
questions and to suit many tastes. Not the same desires 
animate the farmer-motorist as do the city driver. The 
latter wants high power and speed; the former, suitability 
to his varied needs. If he wishes to drive through an 
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Why He Buys One and What He Gets Out of It 
town on Saturday he oe By Charles Moreau Hareer 
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alfalfa field, he wants his machine to do it. He demandsa 
car as good as any his neighbors may get. ‘‘ Will you 
take back this runabout I bought last week and sell me a 
touring-car?” asked a long-bearded farmer of the dealer. 
‘My next neighbor got a big car yesterday and he can’t 
beat me at this game.” He went home at the wheel of 


a “‘showy”’ machine warranted to lead the neighborhood. 
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Another wanted to see if a car would go slow. ““My 
folks do not like to ride fast,” he explained. ‘The town 
folks go along the road so fast it scares us and we want to 
be more moderate—will any of the cars go slow for me?”’ 

And in less than a month he was bragging that he came 
to town, eight miles, in just twenty-four and a half minutes! 

Then there is the farmer who wishes to entertain all the 
family. One such, with eleven youngsters around the 
home, went to the dealer in the county-seat. ‘I want to 
buy a car that will carry ’em all,” he explained. ‘‘ We like 
to visit, to go to church, and there are not enough rigs on 
the place.”” He bought and paid cash for a two-thousand- 
dollar four-cylinder and is using it—though he probably 
does not carry all the family at the same time. 

All these classes must be convinced by the dealer. The 
question of utility enters into the argument more than 
any other. ‘‘Can I use the car for anything practical ?”’ 
asks the prospective buyer. Few farmers have yet 
reached the point where they are willing to make the 
investment demanded merely for pleasure. The dealer 
tells him he can also use it for business. 

This many farmers do. Every morning when roads and 
weather are suitable—and the prairie States have much 
good weather and possibilities for general good roads—one 
Western stockman loads a half-dozen cans of cream on the 
rear of his motor ear and carries the product six miles to 
market. ‘It takes me about forty minutes when every- 
thing is favorable,” said he. “‘ With team it would require 
two hours.” He also occasionally carries hogs and poultry 
in crates. 

“T have used my car for a great deal of small marketing 
during the past fall,” explained one farmer. “I live about 
twelve miles from town and we had a great many fine 
apples which we marketed as they ripened. I could take 
three or four sacks at a time in the car and go to town 
with them in short time. Altogether I took over one hun- 
dred bushels of apples that way. Of course, we take 
nearly all our cream, butter and eggs to market in the 
car, because that is our way of going to town in good 
weather, and it has saved me money, because the fruit and 
other products were sold when fresh, and so at a higher 
price.”’ 

Other farmers use their cars to make trips over the 
farm, taking with them the supplies needed to repair -a 
fence, to improve a gateway or to assist a laborer. The 
fact that the modern, low-priced automobile can be made 
a machine-of-all-work is its chief recommendation to the 
farm owner. He wants something he can use, and he is 
willing to pay for it. This is the dealer’s most potent 
argument —that the modern car will do all these things. 
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Thus far, the buying 
of cars by farmers hag 
gone by neighborhoods, 
In one Western county of ten thousand 
population are nearly one hundred carsowned 
on farms. In other counties scarcely one ig 
found. This causes some surprises. One of 
these came to a Western politician. He was making the 
race for a State office and his manager booked him for 
a speech in a rural district. 

“Tl just get a motor car and run out to that school- 
house,”’ he said to his political advisers. 

“Not for the world!” they cried. “Why, that would 
never do. You go out there in a motor car, and they will 
think you’re a plutocrat 
and slaughter you at 
the polls.”’ 

The office-seeker gave 
up the plan and drove 
out to the schoolhouse ~ 
in a buggy. A score of 
motor cars ‘honk-— 
honked”’ past him on 
the road, containing 
farmers and their fam- 
ilies on their way to the 
political meeting, 
Another dozen stood in 
the vicinity of the 
schoolhouse. When the 
politician drove up in 
his buggy the ruralists 
stared as if he were be= 
hind the times. 


spoke at a country 
meeting this man drove 
out in a motor. a 
The level roads of the prairie States from Indiana west 


farmer-ownership of motors. In Iowa’s agricultural col-— 
lege a short winter course in instruction in the theory and 
use of the gasoline motor was given the past winter. The 
students were, as a preliminary, taught the structure and 
operation of gasoline engines, and learned the many ways — 
in which such an engine can be made use of to make 


The next time he 


to the Rocky Mountains are exceedingly favorable to 


farming easier and more profitable. They were instructed — 


in the dismantling, rebuilding and operation of motor cars, 
so that they might become skilled operators of such — 
vehicles, which, the State educational authorities are con- 


vinced, will perform a large part in the development of — 


the farming interests in the next two decades, 


Why the Farmer Won the Race 


Bi! I take care of a car and keep it going?” is another 
question from the farmer that the dealer must answer. E 


4 


y 


At first some of the buyers do not succeed in management. 4 
Three hours after a purchaser had left a small town a 


garage with his new motor the rural telephone called the 


salesman, ‘‘ What makes the water boil so in my radiator? — 


And the automobile’”’—the farmer likes to say automobile _ 


—“runs so slow. It climbs hills all right, but doesn’t make — 
time.” 


q 


The agent was puzzled for a minute. Then he asked: — 
“‘Did you change the speed levers any after leaving the — 


garage?” “No, I didn’t touch anything except the little i i 


irons on the wheel.”’ 
seven miles on low gear! 


That accounted for it—he had run 


A silver cup was offered as a prize in a two-day endur- > i 
ance run arranged by the automobile club of a county-seat — 
town of Kansas last November. On the day of the starta 
farmer drove in with his car and asked if he might enter. _ 
His car was less expensive than many in the list, but the 


cautious, gray-headed owner knew all its points. 


afternoon there came engine troubles from racing, punc- 
tures from careless driving and delays from loosened parts. 
But the farmer, taking his time, avoiding ruts and pursu- 
ing a steady, even course came into each ‘“‘control” on 


time and with his car running smoothly. That night the 4 


city folkshad a dance. The farmer went early to bed. In 
the morning he was fresh and cool-headed; the townsmen 
were tired and nervous. 
had the only perfect score of the thirty-two entries and 
proudly carried the cup to his home ten miles in the coun- 


try, where it stands on the center-table beside the family 2 F 


Bible. 
The family of the farmer who owns a car enjoys more — 
pleasure, sees more attractions of town, and gets more out 


of life. At the Sunday afternoon gathering at the country — 


When the race ended the farmer : 


Hem 
dropped well to the rear of the long procession and the un 
smart townsmen smiled at his presumption. Alongin the 
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church, at the country wedding, at the public auction— 
everywhere, except at funerals—are motor cars standing 
among the wagons and buggies, showing how multiplied 
to the wife and children is their use. 

Every car purchased by a farmer adds to the business 
of the largest town in the community —and the merchants 
encourage the buying. Editors of county-seat papers 
know that many remote farmers pay their yearly subscrip- 
tion when they pay taxes, pinning the receipts together, 
and the visit to town is often the only one of the year. 
With ability to make the journey in two or three hours it 
will be a weekly affair. 

The farmer likes to buy goods in the big town, but for 
years he has been buying at the little country store be- 
cause it took too much time to make the trip to the county- 
seat. The county-seat merchants have suffered. They 
have seen their formerly wide trade diminished by the 
small stores’ inroads. The farmer’s automobile will go 
far to bring it back through the widening of the farmer’s 
field of travel. He can make the trip in two hours when 
formerly it required practically a whole day—and he will 
do it. He will go home with the car loaded with bundles 
and boxes, while the merchant has added a new customer. 

The purchase of automobiles by the farmers has only 
begun. If we exclude the dweller in the little country 
village who figures frequently in the lists of farmers, and 
confine the enumeration to those who really keep a car 
at a distance from town, the field is scarcely touched. 
That it has progressed so greatly in the past twenty 
months is indication of what is to come—for the farmer is 
more alive to the utility of the motor car than ever and 
will be a liberal buyer during the coming years. 


IIT 

ODDY stood staring blankly, uncon- 
Re sciously sucking. at a raw spot on his 
finger where the powder had burned 
it. At his feet the bottle of curacao, from 
which he had just been drinking, was rolling 
upon the gravel path, its life-blood bubbling 
out upon the pebbles. He stooped and lifted 
it. Later he remembered wondering how it 
had come there, and, at the time, that so 
much good liquor had been wasted had 

seemed a most irritating cireumstance. 

He moved to replace the bottle upon the 
table and found the table overturned, with 
Peter, his clothes dripping and his eyes 
aflame, emerging from beneath it. 

Farther up the path the young Venezuelan 
was struggling in the arms of his friends. 5 
Fearful that he might still be in danger they ~~~ 
were restraining him, and he, eager to pursue 
the man who had fired on him, was crying 
aloud his protests. Others of his friends 
were racing down the different paths, break- 
ing through the bushes, and often, in their 
excitement, seizing upon one another. Hud- 
dled together in a group, the waiters and 
coachmen explained, gesticulated, shrieked. 

But above the clamor of all, the voice of 
Peter was the most insistent. Leaping from 
a wreck of plates and glasses, his clothing 
splashed with claret, with coffee, with salad 
dressing, with the tablecloth wound like a 
kilt about his legs, he jumped at Roddy and 
Roddy retreated before him. Raging, and 
in the name of profane places, Peter de- 
manded what Roddy ‘‘meant” by it. 

“Look at me!”’ he commanded. “ Look 
what you did! Look at me!” 

Roddy did not look. If he looked he knew 
he would laugh. And he knew Peter was 
hoping he would laugh so that, at that 
crowning insult, he might fall upon him. 

In tones of humble, acute regret Roddy 
protested. 

“T did it, Peter,’ he stammered hastily. 
“T did it—to save you. I was afraid he 
would hit you. I had to act quickly ‘i 

“ Afraid he’d hit me!” roared Peter. “‘ You 
hit me! Hit me witha table! Look at my 
new white flannel suit! And look at this!” 
With his fingers he gingerly parted his wet, 
disheveled hair. ‘‘ Look at the bump on the 
back of my head. Is that your idea of saving me? I wish,” 
he exploded savagely—‘‘ I wish he’d shot you full of holes!” 

The violent onslaught of Peter was interrupted by one 
hardly less violent from the young Venezuelan. He had 
freed himself from his friends, and, as it now was evident 
the man who had attempted his life had escaped, and that 


He Hailed Roddy as His Preserver, His 
Bon Amigo, His Brav Camarad 


Take one typical county of the wheat belt with a popu- 
lation of twenty-five thousand—five thousand families, of 
which one-half live on farms. There are one hundred and 
nine motor cars in the county, twenty of them owned on 
these farms. In other words, the townspeople have been 
five times as liberal buyers as the farmers—but the latter 
have made all their purchases since the spring of 1907. It 
is interesting to note the class of farmer-buyers. They are 
simply well-to-do, moderately prosperous farmers with 
land paid for and, perhaps, a little cash in bank. Even 
during the nervous times of the early part of last year 
these farmers bought cars. One agent delivered a machine 
twelve miles from town. The farmer went to a bedroom 
and returned with fifteen hundred dollars, in five-dollar 
bills, pinned end to end, then rolled like a ribbon. He had 
withdrawn the money from the bank and kept it for the 
purchase of a car. 

“There are three stages through which the farmer- 
buyer passes after he gets his car,” explained a dealer who 
has been successful in this new sort of commercial enter- 
prise. ‘‘The first is when he is‘nervous and cannot control 
his machine. The city driver has this motor-fright—but 
he learns with the chauffeur at his side; the farmer must 
fight it out alone. The result is that sometimes he runs 
through the barn door or strikes a barbed-wire fence—but 
he seldom does it a second time. The next stage is that of 
curiosity. He wants to take all the mysterious things 
apart to see how they are made; then he telephones in to 
the agent to come out to ‘ make the old thing work.’ This 
is the annoying stage. I made three trips—twenty miles 
each way—to adjust one car, only to find that the owner 
and his oldest boy had been taking delicate portions 
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to search farther was useless, he ran to thank the stranger 
who had served him. Extravagantly, but with real feel- 
ing, he wrung both of Roddy’s hands. Im the native 
fashion he embraced him, shook him by the shoulders, 
patted him affectionately on the back. Eloquently but 
incoherently in Spanish, French and English he poured 
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of the machine apart to see how they were constructed. 
We try to educate the buyer so he will avoid this stage. 
The last is when he lets the car alone and employs an 
expert to make needed adjustments, except those he thor- 
oughly understands. When he reaches this stage he is 
happy.” 

The changing attitude of the farmer toward the auto- 
mobile and his growing familiarity with it is illustrated 
by a country banker: ‘‘The other day I drove into a 
farmer’s yard to talk with him on business. His ten-year- 
old boy was working around the barn; the wife and 
daughter were on the back porch; the hired man was at 
the pump. Not one more than glanced at the car— 
then went on with the day’s duties as if nothing more 
interesting than a saddle-horse were there. Eighteen 
months ago under similar conditions the whole family 
crowded around the machine ‘rubbering’ and wondering. 
It makes the car-owner feel as though all the distinction 
of owning a car were gone, as indeed it is so far as the 
prosperous farmer is concerned. He knows he can have 
one if he pleases and probably intends to get one himself.” 

The farmer seized quickly on the telephone and made 
it his own. He has put into his house bathtubs, lighting 
plants, pianos and phonographs. He has awakened to 
good roads and is wedded to the rural delivery. His 
horses have, for the most part, become so accustomed to 
motor cars that accidents are rare. As he sees seventeen- 
year-old boys and girls acting as chauffeurs, he has made 
up his mind that he is entitled to his share of the enjoy- 
ment. With this attitude toward the swift machines, the 
dealer has a simplified proposition and his sales will 
increase as months go by. 


By Richard Harding Davis 
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forth his thanks. He hailed Roddy as his 
preserver, his bon amigo, his brav camarad. 
In expressing their gratitude his friends were 
equally voluble and generous. They praised, 
they applauded, they admired; in swift, 
graceful gestures they reénacted for each 
other the blow upon the chin, the struggle 
for the revolver, the escape of the would-be 
assassin. 
. Even Peter, as the only one who had 
suffered, became a heroic figure: 
\ It iwas many minutes before the young 
men could depart, and then only after every 
‘ one had drunk to them in warm, sweet 
\ champagne. 
\ When the glasses were filled the young 
‘ Venezuelan turned to those standing about 
him on the grass and commanded silence. 
Henow spoke in excellent English, but Roddy 
noted that those of the older men who could 
not understand regarded him with uneasi- 
ness. 

“T ask you, my friends,”’ cried the Venez- 
uelan, “‘to drink to the name of Forrester. 
How much,” he exclaimed, ‘‘does not that 
name mean to my unhappy country! I— 
myself—that my life should be taken—it is 
nothing; but that it should be saved for 
my country by one of that name is for us 
an omen—a lucky omen. It means,” he 
cried, the soft, liquid eyes flashing —‘‘Itmeans 
success. It means ” As though sud- 
denly conscious of the warning frowns of his 
friends, he paused abruptly, and with a 
graceful bow, and waving his glass toward 
Roddy, said quietly, ‘‘Let us drink to the 
son of a good friend of Venezuela—to Mr. 
Forrester.”’ 

Not until the landau was well on its way 
to Willemstad did Roddy deem it wise to 
make a certain inquiry. 

‘“What,’”’ he asked of the driver, ‘‘is the 
name of the gentleman that the other gen- 
tleman tried to shoot?” 

The driver turned completely in his seat. 
His jaw dropped. His eyes were opened 
wide in amazement. 

“You don’t know that gentleman!” he 
exclaimed. ‘I think everybody know that 
gentleman. He be very brave Venezuela 
gentleman; he be Colonel Vega.” 

As though sure of the effect of that name, the driver 
paused dramatically, but, except that the two Americans 
looked inquiringly at each other, they made no sign. 

“Mebbe I better call that gentleman—Pino?” the 
driver suggested. ‘‘ Everybody call him Pino, just like he 
be everybody’s brother.’’ The man showed his teeth 
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broadly, in a delighted grin. ‘The market womens, the 
sailor mens, the police mens, the black peoples, and the 
white gentlemens, everybodys—call him Pino. Pino he 
be exiled. If he go to his country that President Alvarez 
he say he shoot him. So Pino go over that way,” with his 
whip he pointed to the east. ‘They say he go live in 
Paris. But yesterday he come in that steamer, and all 
the peoples be waiting at that wharf. 
Everybody be glad to see Pino.” 

“Everybody but that man with that 
gun,” suggested Roddy. 

The driver rolled his eyes and pursed 
his lips. ‘That be bad man,” he said. 

“Did President Alvarez,’’ inquired 
Roddy pleasantly, “‘send that bad man 
over here to shoot the too-popular Pino?” 

Peter uttered a sudden growl of indig- 
nation. 

“Look where you are driving!” he 
ordered. 

When the negro had turned to his 
horses Peter stared at Roddy steadily. 

“What that parrot said of you,’’ he 
declared grimly, ‘‘ was right.” 

Those Venezuelans who at once had 
set forth on their ponies to overtake the 
would-be assassin already had brought 
word of the attempt upon Colonel Vega 
to Willemstad, and the repose of the 
peaceful burgh was greatly ruffled. The 
arrival of the young men increased the 
excitement, and, though they fled to their 
rooms, from their balcony overlooking 
the wharf they could hear their driver, 
enthroned upon his box seat, describing 
the event to an intent and eager audience. 

As Peter was changing into dry clothes 
he held his watch so that Roddy could 
note the hour. 

“How long would you have said we 
nave been living on this island?” heasked. 

“Oh, at least a week!’ exclaimed 
Roddy. “I have had more excitement 
than I could get in New York in a year, 
2nd we haven’t been here twelve hours!” 

“But it is all over now,” Peter announced. ‘“ We can’t 
stay here. We're getting too chummy with this Venez- 
ielan crowd, thanks to you.” 

“What have I done now?” complained Roddy. 

“You can’t help being who you are,” admitted Peter, 
‘but you can see that this town is a red-hot incubator for 
evolutions. Every one in it thinks of nothing else, and 
very one thinks you are in deep with your father against 
\lvarez, and if we linger here Alvarez will think so, too. 
Ne’ve got to get back to Porto Cabello where we have a 
Jean bill of health.’ 

Roddy had stretched himself upon his cot, in prepara- 
ion for his afternoon siesta, but he sat upright, his face 
led with dismay. 

“And not see the Rojas family?” he cried. 

Peter growled indignantly. 

“See them! How can you see them?” he demanded. 
We only drove past their house, along a public road, and 
lready everybody has a flashlight picture of us doing it.” 

“But,” objected Roddy, “‘we haven’t got our creden- 
lals.”’ 

“We'll have to do without them,” declared Peter. “I 
ell you, if you get mixed up with Brother Pino when you 
et back to Porto Cabello you’ll go to jail. And what 
hance will we have then of saving General Rojas? He 
ill stay in prison and die there. As White Mice,” an- 
ounced Peter firmly, ‘“‘we have our work to do, and we 
1ust not be turned aside by anybody’s revolution, your 
ither’s, or Pino Vega’s, or anybody’s. We’re White 
Nice, first, last and all the time. Our duty isn’t to take 
fe but to save it.” As though suddenly surprised by a 
ew idea Peter halted abruptly. 

“T suppose,’”’ he demanded scornfully, “you think you 
revented a murder this morning, and you will be claim- 
ig the White Mice medal for saving life?” 

“T certainly will,” declared Roddy, “and you will have 
) certify I earned it, because you saw me earn it.” 

“But I didn’t,” declared Peter. ‘I couldn’t. 
nder the table.” 

Roddy closed his eyes and again fell back upon the cot. 
or so long a time was he silent that Peter, who had gone 
ut upon the balcony, supposed him asleep, when Roddy 
iddenly raised himself on his elbow. ; 

“Anyway,” he began abruptly, “we can’t leave here 
ntil the boat takes us away, three days from now. I'll 
ot in three days I’ll get all the credentials we want.” 

Roddy had been awake since sunrise, the heat was 
porific, the events of the morning exhausting, and in two 
inutes, unmindful of revolutions, indifferent to spies, to 
ots and counter-plots, he was sleeping happily. But as 
> slumbered, in two lands, at great distances apart, he 
id his affairs were being earnestly considered. On the 
venty-seventh floor of the Forrester Building his father, 
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with perplexed and frowning brows, studied a cablegram; 
in the Casa Blanca, Sefiora Rojas and her daughters 
listened amazed to a marvelous tale. Had it not been 


their faithful friend and guardian, the American Consul, 
who was speaking, they could not have credited it. 

At the Forrester Building the cablegram had been just 
translated from the secret code of the company and placed 


“I Would Lie, Cheat, Steal!” She Cried, “if 1 Could Save Oe 
Your Father One Moment’s Suffering” 


upon the desk of Mr. Forrester. It was signed by Von 
Amberg, and read: “Today at meeting your party, un- 
known man fired three shots Vega; Young Forrester 
overpowered man; Vega unhurt; man escaped. Under- 
stand young Forrester not in our confidence. Please 
instruct.” 

Three times Mr. Forrester read the cablegram, and then, 
laying it upon his knee, sat staring out of the open 
window. 

Before his physical eyes were deep cafions of office 
buildings like his own, towering crag above crag, white 
curling columns of smoke from busy tugboats, and the 
great loom of the Brooklyn bridge with its shuttles of 
clattering cable-cars. But what he saw was his son, alone 
in a strange land, struggling with an unknown man, a man 
intent on murder. With a hand that moved unsteadily 
the Lighthouse King lifted the desk telephone and sum- 
moned the third vice-president, and when Mr. Sam 
Caldwell had entered, silently gave him the cablegram. 

Sam Caldwell read it and exclaimed with annoyance: 

“Looks to me,”’ he commented briskly, ‘‘as though they 
know why Pino came back. Looks as though they had 
sent this fellow to do him up before we can Ke 

In a strange, thin voice, Mr. Forrester stopped him 
sharply. 

“Tf the boy’d been hurt—they’d have said so, wouldn’t 
they ?’’ he demanded. 

Sam Caldwell recognized his error. 
read the cablegram. 

“Why, of course,” he assented heartily. ‘It says here 
he overpowered the other fellow: says ‘ Vega unhurt.’” 

In the same unfamiliar, strained tone Mr. Forrester 
interrupted. ‘It doesn’t say Roddy is unhurt,” he 
objected. 

The young man laughed reassuringly. 

“But the very fact they don’t say so shows—why, they’d 
know that’s what you most want to hear. I wouldn’t 
worry about Roddy. Not for a minute.” 

Embarrassed by his own feeling, annoyed that Sam 
Caldwell should have discovered it, Mr. Forrester an- 
swered, “‘ You wouldn’t. He isn’t your son.” 

He reached for a cable form, and wrote rapidly: 

“Von Amberg, Willemstad, Curacao, W. I. Forrester 
most certainly not in our confidence. Return him Cabello. 
Is he’””—the pen hesitated and then again moved swiftly 
——wnhurt2 2 f 

He drew another blank toward him and addressing it 
to McKildrick, wrote: ‘Why is Forrester in Curacao? 
Cable him return. Keep him on job, or lose yours.” 

For a moment Mr. Forrester sat studying the two 
messages, then he raised his eyes. 

“T have half a mind,” he said, ‘‘to order him home. I 
would, if he wasn’t doing so well down there.” With an 
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effort to eliminate from his voice any accent of fatherly cL 
pride, Mr. Forrester asked coldly: “‘McKildrick reports ; 
that he is doing well, doesn’t he?”’ 

The third vice-president nodded affirmatively. ; 

“Tf he comes back here,” argued Mr. Forrester, ‘he’ll 
do nothing but race his car, and he’ll learn nothing of 
the business. And then, again,” he added, “while he’s 
down there I don’t want him to learn too 
much of the business, not this Pino Vega 
end of it, or he might want to take a 
hand, and that might embarrass us. Per- 
haps I had better cable him, too?” 

He looked inquiringly at the third 
vice-president, but that gentleman re- 
fused to be drawn. : 

“He isn’t my son,” he remarked. | 

“T am not speaking of him as my 4 
son,” snapped Mr. Forrester warmly. 
“Speaking of him, not as my son, but as 
an employee of the company, what would 
you do with him?” i 

“Td cable him to mind his own busi. = 
ness,’’ answered Sam Caldwell. 3 

For the fraction of a second, under 
leveled eyebrows, Mr. Forrester stared 
at young Mr. Caldwell, and then, as a 
sign that the interview was at an end, 
swung in his swivel chair and picked up ; 
his letters. Over his shoulder he said, | 
“Cable him that.” 


While Roddy in Willemstad was slum- | 
bering under his mosquito-net, and Sam | 
Caldwell in New York was concocting a 
cablegram, which, he calculated, would e 
put Roddy in his proper place, but which, a 
instead, put him in a very bad temper, S 
Captain Codman, at Casa Blanca, had 

just finished relating his marvelous tale. 

It was the story of how young Forres- 
ter, without letters of introduction, with- 
out credentials, had that morning walked | 
into the consulate and announced that, = | 
without asking advice, he intended to 
liberate the Lion of Valencia. = | 

Upon the members of the Rojas household the marvel- 
ous tale had a widely different effect. 

To understand why this should be so it is necessary to 
know the three women who formed the Rojas household. 

Sefiora Rojas was an American. When she was very 
young her father, a professor at one of the smaller univer- 
sities in New England, in order to study the archives of & 
the Spanish rulers of Venezuela had visited that country, ; 
and taken his daughter with him. She was spirited, clever, 
and possessed of the particular type of beauty the Span- 
iard admires. Young Rojas saw her, and at once fell in a | 
love with her, and, after the death of her father, which :- 
occurred in the North, followed her there and married her. 4 
She then was very young and he an attaché in the diplo- a 
matic service. Since their marriage, unlike many of his a | 
countrymen, Rojas had not looked with interest upon 
any other woman, and, with each year of their life to- 
gether, their affection had grown stronger, their depend- 
ence upon each other had increased. 

In wisdom, in experience, in honors, Rojas had grown 
rich. In countries where his own was only a spot upon the 
map, Rojas himself, the statesman, the diplomat, the man 
who spoke and read in many languages, the charming host 
with the brilliant wife, was admired, sought after. There 
were three children; the two girls, and a son, a lieutenant 
of artillery, whose death during the revolution of Andreda 
had brought to the family its first knowledge of grief. 

Of the two sisters, Lolita, the elder, was like her father 
—grave, gracious, speaking but seldom and, in-spite of 
the years spent in foreign capitals, still a Spanish-American. 
Her interests were in her church, her music and the duties 
of the household. 

Of all the names given at her christening to the younger 
sister, the one that survived was Inez. Inez was a cos- 
mopolitan. She had been permitted to see too much of 
the world to make it possible for her ever again to sit 
down tamely behind the iron bars of the Porto Cabello 
drawing-room. She was too much like her American 
mother; not as her mother was now, after thirty years ina 
Venezuelan’s household, but as her mother had been when 
she left the New England college town. Unlike her sister, 
she could not be satisfied with the cloister-like life of the 
young girls of Spanish-America. During the time her 
father had served as minister to Paris she had been at 
school in the convent at Neuilly, but at the time he was 
transferred to London she was of an age to make her bow 
at court, and old enough to move about with a freedom 
which, had it been permitted her at home, would have 
created public scandal. She had been free to ride in the 
Row, to play tennis, to walk abroad, even through public 
streets and parks, even when it rained, even unattended. 
She had met men, not always as prospective suitors, but 
as friends and companions. 
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And there had been a wonderful visit to her mother’s 
country and her mother’s people, when for a summer she 
had rejoiced in the friendly, inconsequent, out-of-door life 
of a Massachusetts seaside colony. Once on the North 
Shore, and later on Cape Cod, she had learned to swim, 
to steer a knockabout, to dance the “Boston,” even in 
rubber-soled shoes, to “‘sit out” on the Casino baleony 
and hear young men, with desperate anxiety, ask if there 
were any more in-South America like her. To this ques- 
tion she always replied that there were not; and that, 
in consequence, if the young man had any thoughts on 
the subject, she was the person to whom they should be 
addressed. 

Then, following the calm, uneventful life of the convent, 
of London and its gayeties, of the Massachusetts coast 
with its gray fogs and open, driftwood fires, came the 
return to her own country. There, with her father, she 
rode over his plantations among the wild cattle, or with 
her mother and sister sat in the patio and read novels in 
three languages, or sleepily watched the shadow of the 
tropical sun creep across the yellow wall. 

And then, suddenly, all of these different, happy lives 
were turned into memories, shadows, happenings of a 
previous and unreal existence. There came a night, which 
for months later in terrified dreams returned to haunt her, 
a night when she woke to find her bed surrounded by 
soldiers, to hear in the courtyard the sobs of her mother 
and the shrieks of the serving-women, to see her father— 
concerned only for his wife and daughters—in a circle of 
the secret police, to see him, before she could speak with 
him, hurried into a closed carriage and driven away. 

Then had begun the two years of exile in Willemstad, 
the two years of mourning, not of quiet grief for one at 
rest, but anxious, unending distress for one alive, one 
dearly loved, one tortured in mind, enduring petty indig- 
nities, bodily torments, degradations that killed the soul 
and broke the brave spirit. 

To the three women Rojas had been more than husband 
or father. He had been their knight, their idol, their 
reason for happiness. They alone knew how brave he 
was, how patient, how, beyond imagination, considerate. 
That they should be free to eat and sleep, to work and 
play, while he was punished like a felon, buried alive, 
unable to carry on the work in the world God had given 
him to do, caused them intolerable misery. While he 
suffered there was no taste in life, and the three shut 
themselves from the world. They admitted only the 
Consul, who had been his friend, and those who, like 
themselves, were exiles, and in whose hatred of Alvarez 
lay their only hope of again seeing the one they loved. 
Time after time a plan of rescue had failed. A plot that 
promised release had been disclosed and the conspirators 
punished. Hope had left them, and, on the part of their 
friends, had been followed by lethargy. 

But within the last three months a new hope had arisen, 
and with it, for the younger daughter, a new distress. 

It was whispered that a revolution, backed by great 
wealth and sanctified by the prayers of the people, was to 
be started near Valencia. Its leader in the field was to be 
young Pino Vega, in several campaigns the personal aide- 
de-camp of General Rojas, a young man indebted to his 
chief for many favors, devoted to him by reason of mutual 
confidence and esteem. If successful, this revolt against 
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Alvarez was to put Vega in command of the army, to free 
Rojas and to place him as president at Miraflores. To the 
women the thought that Rojas might become president 
was intolerable. It was because he had consented to 
be president that he had suffered. The mere thought of 
the office, and of the cruelties that had been practiced by 
the man who held it, made it, to the women, terrifying. 

For Rojas they wanted neither position nor power. 
They wanted Rojas free. They wanted to hold him close, 
to touch him, to look into his eyes, to see the gentle, 
understanding smile. 

Each felt that there was nothing she could not do, no 
sacrifice she would not make, if once more she could sit 
beside him, holding his hand, waiting in silence for the joy 
of hearing him speak. And of the younger girl the sacri- 
fice had been required. At least a way in which she could 
assist the cause that would lead to the freedom of her 
father had been presented to her. From Paris, Pino Vega 
had written her mother, requesting permission to ask Inez 
to be his wife. 

To the girl, of all the men she knew in Venezuela, Pino 
was the most attractive. They both had lived for years 
outside of their own country and, in consequence, had 
much incommon. He was thirty-seven, older than she by 
fourteen years, but, as has already been pointed out, in 
appearance, in manner, in spirits, he seemed much younger 
than his years. To his detriment nothing could be said 
that could not have been said of the other young men of 
his class in his country. But the girl was not in love with 
the young man of that class, nor with her country. 

Her brother had been sacrificed in what to her had 
seemed but a squalid struggle for place between two 
greedy politicians; her father, for the very reason that he 
had served his country loyally, faithfully, and was, in 
consequence, beloved by the people, had been caged like a 
wild animal. She had no love for her native land. She 
distrusted, feared it. 

Night after night, as she paced the walk along the cliff 
where the waves broke at her feet, she shuddered to think 
of returning to that land, only sixty miles from her, that 
had robbed her of so much that had made life beautiful, 
of all, up to the present, that had made it happy. She 
wished never to see it again. Could her father have been 
returned to her she would have rejoiced that they were 
exiles. And, as she distrusted the country, she distrusted 
the men of the country, at least those of the class to which 
Vega belonged. She knew them well, the born orators, 
born fighters, born conspirators. To scheme, to plot, to 
organize against the authority of the moment was in their 
blood. 

If she thought of a possible husband—and, in a country 
where a girl marries at fifteen, and where her first, if not 
her only duty in life, is to marry, it would have been sur- 
prising if she had not—the man she considered asa husband 
was not a Venezuelan. For their deference to women, for 
their courtesy to each other, for their courage as shown in 
their campaigns, for their appreciation of art, of letters, 
of music, she greatly admired her countrymen; but that 
they themselves created nothing, that they scorned labor 
and all those who labored, made them, to Inez, intolerable. 

That she was half an American of the North was to her 
a source of secret pride. With satisfaction she remembered 
young men she had known during the summers on the 
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North Shore and Cape Cod, the young men who, durin 
the first of the week, toiled and sweltered in their office: 
and who, when the week-end came, took their pleasure 
strenuously, in exercise and sport. She liked to remembe 
that her American and English devotees had treated he 
as a comrade, as an intelligent, thinking creature. The 
had not talked to her exclusively of the beauty of he 
eyes, her teeth and hair. 

She preferred their breathless, ‘‘ Well played, partner! 
to the elaborate, ‘‘I saw the Sefiorita at mass this morr 
ing. As she raised her eyes to Heaven—the angels gre 
jealous.” 

When her mother told Inez that Colonel Vega ha 
written, proposing on his return to pay his addresses t 
her, the girl was in genuine distress. She proteste 
earnestly. 

In thirty years Sefiora Rojas unconsciously had assin 
ilated the thoughts, the habits, the attitude of mind of th 
women of her adopted country, and, when Inez ha 
finished her protest, her mother, seeing the consequenc 
from her own point of view, was greatly disturbed. ‘It: 
most unfortunate,’’ she said. ‘‘ Pino is selfish; when h 
learns you will not listen to him he will be very angry an 
he will be less eager to help your father. He will think onl 
of himself. If you only could have cared sa 

“Pino could not be so cruel,” said the girl. But sh 
spoke as though she were arguing against her own cor 
viction. ‘‘He cannot be so vain—so spoiled,” she pr« 
tested, ‘‘that because one woman fails to fall on her knee 
to him, he must punish her.” 

The talk between the mother and daughter had take 
place a week before Colonel Vega’s arrival from Pari 
On the day his steamer was due, Sefiora Rojas again spok 
to Inez. 

“After mass this morning,” she said, “I consulte 
Father Paul about Pino. He hopes it will be possible fc 
you not to give him a direct answer. He says Pino will b 
leaving us almost at once. He is to land north of Port 
Cabello, and our people are to join him there. Fathe 
Paul thinks,” the Sefiora hesitated, and then went o 
hastily, ‘you might let him go in ignorance. You migh 
ask for time to consider. You might even tell him 

The girl’s cheeks flushed crimson and the tears came t 
her eyes. The mother looked away. After an instant 
silence she exclaimed bitterly: ‘‘It is only a lie to a ma 
who has lied to many women! I think of nothing,” sh 
declared, ‘‘ but that it would keep him true to your father 
What else matters!”’ she broke forth, ‘‘I would lie, chea‘ 
steal,’ she cried, “if I could save your father one mc 
ment’s suffering.”’ 

The girl took the hand of the elder woman and presse 
it to her cheek. ‘I know,” she whispered, “I know.’ 

There was a moment’s silence. ‘If it were only any 
thing else!” protested the girl. ‘‘If I could change place 
with father I would run to do it—you know that—bu 
this’’—with a gesture of repugnance the girl threw ou 
her hands—‘‘to pretend—to care! It is degrading, i 
makes me feel unclean.” 

“You will make an enemy,’ asked the mother coldly 
‘of the only person who can bring your father back to us 
Sooner than let Pino think you care for him, you woul 
let him turn against us? You and Pino,” she pleadec 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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The Ledgers of War 


oO of the very likeliest openings for a big war that has 
been presented to Europe in this generation has 
definitely passed without the firing of a gun. 

Out of the Balkans and Turkey the big war was always 
going to come—as early watermelons come from Georgia 
or blizzards from Medicine Hat. The Bosnia-Herzegovina 
episode violently stirred that whole explosive Near Eastern 
mess; but the episode was closed the other day in perfect 
peace. If we can’t get war from the Balkans it seems 
almost useless to expect it from any other quarter. The 
truth is, of course, that the Powers, burdened with debt 
and deficit, fairly at their wits’ ends to pay the bills on a 
peace footing, had mighty little stomach for war. The 
one whose organization was most favorable to a truculent 
policy —Russia—recently had a-plenty. 

The destructiveness of war is all in plain sight, now- 
adays. The physical cost is all added up and the bill, 
duly audited, is presented to the Government for settle- 
ment. Its size makes the richest Government shudder. 
Frederick, with the meager resources of Prussia and a 
little subsidy from England, fought half of Europe for 
seven years and came out without a debt. But Frederick 
paid only for the powder and lead. When Russia held 
Prussian territory the Cossacks trussed up peasants in 
straw and set fire to them, and destroyed peaceful villages. 

Nowadays, Russia would treat non-combatants po- 
litely and, if she succeeded in holding her position, 
demand a war indemnity of a few billion marks. A thirty- 
years’ war, under modern practice, would not turn great 
reaches of fruitful fields into empty wastes, but it would 
pile up debts which would drive Cabinets crazy. 

Thanks to the humanizing of war, it is, in this respect, 
the Government rather than hapless individuals that now 
pays the bill. A monarch cannot settle the account by 
giving over one province to fire and rapine, and, if he 
is finally beaten, quit-claiming another province to his 
successful brother-monarch. Naturally, war is infinitely 
less popular in governmental circles than it used to be. 


A Reform Postponed 


: peel year the National Monetary Commission was 
appointed to recommend a system of banking and 
currency for the United States. Members of the Com- 
mission spent a part of the summer in Europe studying 
foreign systems at first hand. Thirty-six conferences were 
held with noted bankers and economists in London, Paris 
and Berlin. 

Since then well-known experts have been preparing 
comprehensive reports upon banking and eurrency in 
foreign countries and at home, covering history, organiza- 
tion, effects; government and private institutions; note 
issues, discount market—in short, for all practical pur- 
poses, answering the question: How have the commercial 
nations of the world, including the United States, been 
managing their monetary affairs, and what sort of results 
have they got? That, we take it, is substantially the 
question which the Commission set before itself, the 
answer to which it appears to have pursued with an 
impartial desire for the truth. Bankers and university 
professors, government officials and recognized financial 
writers have been drafted into the service. The Com- 
mission seems to have tapped whatever source was likely 


to yield light upon the subject. There is every reason to 
believe that its report, when finally made, will be an 
authority to which the country can turn with confidence 
for the essential facts in the case. The great value of 
such a report is self-evident. 

One might ask: But in an affair of this nature, affecting 
the interests of the whole people, how else should Congress 
proceed? Surely, it must wish first to get the facts! In 
reply we need only mention the tariff. 

We are glad to have Senator Beveridge’s assurance 
that this is the last tariff bill which will be passed with- 
out investigation and report by an impartial commission. 
But why this one? 


Doing Business With Wallingfords 


ga teheer large concern with a very beautiful balance- 
sheet, showing assets much in excess of liabilities, 
made overtures to a certain bank looking to the opening 
of an account and a credit line. The overtures were 
rejected and the bank apparently lost a highly-valuable 
customer. Its president was asked why he had pursued a 
course so contrary to the institution’s interests. ‘‘I had 
happened to learn,” he replied, ‘‘that this concern’s 
personal property tax was the merest fraction of what it 
should have been according to its own showing. It made 
me suspicious.”’ Not long afterward the concern failed 
disastrously,, Investigation disclosed that the beautiful 
balance-sheet grossly overstated assets and understated 
liabilities; creditors hoped to realize as much as fifty cents 
on the dollar. In fine, the concern which lied egregiously 
to the assessors also lied egregiously to the banks. And 
why not? 

Rascality in business still finds some admirers, who con- 
sider it proof of superior ability, but usually their admira- 
tion does not long outlive personal contact with the rascal. 
There is a more or less prevalent theory that it is possible 
to sterilize a swindler on one side, so that, while he is 
poison to A, B and C, he will be to D and E as harmless 
and nutritious as oatmeal mush. We think this theory 
seldom works out well in practice. People who enter 
into any sort of business engagement with members of 
the numerous Wallingford family, of high or low degree, 
take a large chance of finding out by intimate experience 
just how the Wallingford genius works. Broadly speak- 
ing, we doubt whether anybody ever got much satisfaction 
out of doing business with a liar. 


Governor Hughes’ Patrol-Wagon 


N ASINGLE day, not long ago, the stock of a big rail- 
road—namely, Reading—dropped more than ten dollars 
ashare. The explanation was that there had been a sharp 
decline in the price of steel and iron, of which Reading is a 
large purchaser in the form of rails, cars and engines. 
In common, human terms the argument would read like 
this: You are now able to buy your clothing ten per cent 
cheaper, so you are ten per cent worse off. 

If an enormous gambling enterprise, financed by the 
banks and regarded as an important national interest, 
involving say thirty or forty million dollars a week, were 
attached to the dry-goods trade, we should get a lot 
of calamity out of that trade which we are now spared. 
If the cotton mills reduced the price of print cloths there 
would be a national commotion, with loud yammer and 
wail—possibly sending shivers down many sensitive 
spines. As a matter of fact, the dry-goods trade is doing 
exceedingly well, with more buyers in the market at 
Chicago, we read, than in any former spring, orders 
exceeding 1908 and 1907, and “‘making favorable com- 
parison with the immense volume of 1906.” Dry goods, 
however, are not listed on the Stock Exchange. 

Such a huge gambling interest as we mentioned does 
attach to the steel trade—forty million dollars the last 
week in February, for example. So far as the country at 
large is concerned, the only important product of the 
Stock Exchange is nervous prostration. We don’t believe 
it is worth the price. From Governor Hughes’ commis- 
sion we are really hoping for recommendations which will 
be essentially what a patrol-wagon full of police is to 
humbler gaming concerns. The Exchange has legitimate 
functions. We would like to see it given a chance to 
attend to them. 


Vaudeville in the House 


d bers last days of the Sixtieth Congress were marred by 
two fearful outbursts of passion. 

Upon the first occasion the gentleman from Ohio 
hurled a denunciation of unexampled violence at the 
gentleman from Illinois. “‘I charge,” he cried, in tones 
vibrant with emotion, “that the gentleman has been 
misled; that he has drawn hasty conclusions from informa- 
tion which rigid investigation, I believe, will show to be at 
variance in some particulars with the facts.’ Instantly 
all was excitement; loud murmurs pervaded the House, 
mingled with cries for order, a stenographer, the mace, 
the militia and smelling-salts. As readers are aware, the 
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episode ended without bloodshed, every gentleman apolo- 
gizing to every other gentleman separately and to all other 
gentlemen collectively. 

Not so happy was the termination of the second out- 
burst. The gentleman from Tennessee entered, speaking 
mechanically, or automatically. ‘‘The gentleman will be 
in order!”’ said the Speaker. ‘‘ The gentleman is in order!’ 
returned the member, trembling with rage. ‘I have been 
insulted!’”’ the Speaker announced. ‘‘I have been 
insulted!’”’ observed the member, now fairly beside him- 
self. What might have happened at this juncture it is 
impossible to say; what did happen was that the sergeant- 
at-arms seized the mace and carried it down ‘the aisle. 
Gazing upon that fat, silver bird, soporifically perched 
upon a corpulent, silver egg, the member sank into his 
seat speechless—perhaps for the first time in his life when 
awake. 

Shocking as such scenes are to refined sensibilities, and 
fraught with danger to the peaceful operation of our 
representative system, one must not regard them as 
wholly abominable. They show how terribly in earnest 
that Sixtieth Congress was. It is only when men feel 
profoundly that vital principles are at stake that they 
exhibit such excess of passion. 


The Carnegie Melon Patch 


| Be RECOMMENDING pensions recently, on general 
principles, we overlooked one particular possibility of 
very great importance, which has since been brought to 
mind. The third annual report of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching had not then been 
issued. 

This concern, as most readers are aware, was instituted 
and handsomely endowed by the famous philanthropist 
whose name it bears, for the purpose of providing retiring 
pensions for college professors. The founder stipulated, 
however, that no professor in a denominational institution 
—one requiring, for example, that the trustees must 
belong to a certain church—should be eligible, and certain 
tests in respect of entrance examinations were set up. 

The efforts of some colleges to get from under their 
denominational ban, and of others to bring their entrance 
requirements up to the mark, constitute a graphic illustra- 
tion of the power of a pension. In some cases a denomina- 
tional stipulation—declared heterodox by Mr. Carnegie 
—had been inserted by pious founders in the original deed, 
and the legal difficulties in the way of meeting the iron- 
master’s requirements without forfeiting the original 
endowment were, indeed, considerable. The third report, 
however, like the preceding ones, shows steady progress in 
the way of climbing over the fence around the Carnegie 
melon patch. We cannot help wondering what would be 
the effect upon journalism or literature if somebody should 
create an opulent pension fund for editors or authors who 
met certain requirements. If Mr. Carnegie really has 
simplified spelling at heart he can accomplish it over night 
by means of another Foundation. 

The fact is that colleges which are eligible for pensions 
have an important advantage in attracting and keeping 
the best men—just as the pensioning shop or office has. 


How the Other Half Lives 


S Meer Royal Poor Law Commission of Great Britain and 
Ireland made its report the other day—in forty-odd 
stout volumes. The report is a notable addition to a prac- 
tically new but rapidly-growing literature which is very 
significant of the time. Until within comparatively few 
years one half not only didn’t know how the other half 
lived, but also it couldn’t find out; the means of knowing 
were not at hand. 

Perhaps before the Booth London report it had never 
been possible in the history of the world to say in an 
accurate and comprehensive way how a great body of 
undistinguished persons were actually living. You could 
get Czsar’s Commentaries, but not his baker’s. The 
shirts of Louis XIV were accurately enumerated, but not 
those of his subjects. Nowadays, we are by way of know- 
ing, completely enough for all practical purposes, just 
how everybody who hasn’t a bank account lives, his rent 
and wages, his diet and habits, the number of his children 
and his degree of literacy. 

A year and a half ago, by aid of the Russell Sag 
Foundation, a comprehensive study of living conditions 
among the workmen of Pittsburgh was undertaken by 
experts, and in a less ambitious way this same scientific 
study of the human document, not in de luxe binding, is 
going forward everywhere. Probably it is the most sig- 
nificant activity of these times. The poor we have with 
us always, and, until recently, that was considered as 
quite settling the matter: obviously there was little use 
in bothering ‘about an unchangeable condition. The 
bothering of today predicates the new idea that the 
condition isn’t unchangeable. 

On its face this new literature makes very depressing 
reading, but essentially it is encouraging. Behind every 
dismal disclosure is the hope and will for improvement. 
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Pike’s Peak or Bust 


ERTAINLY, Mr. Charles J. Hughes, who is the new 
es Democratic Senator from Colorado, is a grim piece 
of work. He is grimmer than John Grim himself, 

who is a politician in Buffalo and isn’t grim at all. 

However, when you take a look at Charles J. you think 
of Pike’s Peak—that is, you think of any hard, knobby, 
granitey part of Pike’s Peak you may have noticed, not 
the peak itself, of course, with its halo of cloud and its 
mantle of everlasting snow (see all advertisements of 
Colorado Springs). 

From beneath a high and corrugated brow projects a 
nose that in some circles might be called hooked, but is 
not so designated by the users of our best usage. Roman? 
Perhaps, or Cesarian. 

Then, dropping gracefully down to the next feature on 
Mr. Hughes’ map, we come to his mouth, which comprises 
one upper lip and one lower lip fitting so firmly against 
one another that the line of demarcation is barely visible. 
Below is one chin, pointed and strong, and completing 
this remarkable aggregation of features are two eyes, cold 
as ice and hard as steel. 

Now you see why he is grim. And when you hear him 
speak you find it out again. Goodness gracious! he is a 
chilly proposition. Moreover, Mr. Hughes is always 
wrapped in the impenetrable cloak of his own grimmer 
thoughts. It is best not to disturb him. 

There was that ambitious reporter in Washington who 
came at Mr. Hughes buoyantly, to get an interview for 
the hotel column in his paper. He found the new Senator, 
here to appear before the Supreme Court and to acquaint 
himself with his new duties, frigidly sitting in a chair in 
the lobby of the Willard Hotel. Fired with the enthu- 
siasm of youth, and knowing a talk from the new Senator 
from Colorado would be interesting, the reporter unsus- 
pectingly asked our friend Hughes for an interview. 


Making a Pleasant Start 


ELL, well! It was great and grim, or grim and great. 

“No, sir,’ said Mr. Hughes, in sharp, incisive lan- 
guage, ‘‘I don’t want to be interviewed,’’ and he made 
some uncomplimentary remarks about newspapers. 

Now that was a good start for a nice, pleasant, chatty 
interview, wasn’t it? The new Senator from Colorado 
certainly was beginning his career in a genial fashion. 
Encouraged, the reporter said he had read somewhere 
that the Senator’s seat might be contested, and he asked 
if there was anything to be said about that. 

Continuing, the new Senator from Colorado in vigor- 
ous fashion remarked: ‘“‘I don’t intend to reply to a 
tissue of lies.” 

Opinions differ as to whether the new Senator from 
Colorado was perturbed, or whether he intends to qualify 
for the Jeff Davis brand of Senator. In any event the 
reporter had a better interview than he had hoped to get, 
and he went gleefully to his paper and printed it. Where- 
upon all Washington laughed and predicted that, before 
he had been a Senator very long, he would have large door- 
mats in front of his office door with ‘‘ Welcome, Reporters”’ 
on them, and a phonograph on the table shouting: “‘ Come 
on in, the water’s fine!”” It is merely a matter of educa- 
tion, and Mr. Charles J. Hughes, the new Senator from 
Colorado, is in a fair way to get a few degrees. 

He succeeds the Tearful Teller, who has mourned the 
downfall of the Republic so long that the Republic fell 
down, so far as he is concerned, and extirpated him from 
his job. This was against the Constitution, but it went, 
though, just the same, and now Mr. Tearful Teller has 
retired to Colorado to mourn some more; only this 
mourning will be conducted in private and not from the 
Democratic side of the Senate, albeit it began on the Repub- 
lican side. 

When they extracted Patterson from the Senate they 
sent Guggenheim, the smelter king, who never made a 


pretense of being anything but a smelter king—a good 
job, by the way, but not much of a preparatory school for 
the Senate. ‘ 

However, Patterson was as much Populist as anything, 
and he had a way of lambasting the enemies of the masses 
that was very taking, he having a bit of a brogue and 
knowing how to handle language. Therefore, there were 
glad rejoicings among the reactionaries when so conserva- 
tive a citizen as Guggenheim got in. 

Now comes Hughes. He isn’t a smelter king, of course. 
He is, or was, a corporation lawyer. His principal job for 
years has been as legal head of the Denver tramway and 
other allied public-service interests. Consequently he is 
a fine addition to the great conservative force in the 
Senate, although he must act with the minority. If he 
had been a Republican he would have been a greater addi- 
tion, naturally, for Democrats at present do not count, 
but only are counted. 

Colorado politics is mutable and various. As Paul 
Theiman says, the Coloradoans themselves do not under- 
stand it, adding pathetically that those who do cannot 
get space anywhere to tell the story. Anyhow, it has been 
a whirligig out there for many years, and the choice of 
Hughes for Senator is one of a series of surprising climaxes. 
Wolcott was beaten and died. Teller shifted from 
Republican to Democrat. Patterson, Populist and then 
Democrat, went to the Senate. Guggenheim succeeded 
Patterson and now Hughes comes to succeed Teller, and 
it is only two years since Patterson had Hughes expelled 
from a Democratic State Convention. 

Hughes was turned out of the convention because he 
was a corporation lawyer, which he was. Two years so 
softened things in this regard in Colorado that Hughes 
was put into the Senate this time as easily as he was 
thrown out of the State convention before. This, appar- 
ently, demonstrates several things, and may be said to 
account for the various and mutable part of it. 

The new Senator from Colorado is a self-made man. 
He studied law when a boy, the legend goes (for fear he 
might make a row about it, it is specifically stated here 
that it is a legend), with the lawbook between the handles 
of the plow, back in Missouri, or somewhere where the 
plowing was good. Of course he borrowed the books. 


Probably, too, it rained on them and they were spoilec 
and he worked long days of plowing to get enough mone: 
to pay back the noble benefactor who loaned them to hir 
but desired reimbursement after they were all dirtied uf 

He is a famous lawyer and a lemon-ice orator—cold a! 
the way through. Since he has been in Denver he ha 
been active in politics. He did not sit back in his offic 
and issue advice to his corporations. He got out an 
fought for them, fought through primaries and legisla 
tures and boards of aldermen, and they say he is a fighte 
who neither asks nor gives quarter and never can b 
persuaded that he is whipped. 


The Soothing Air of Washington 


HE HAS frequently been in Washington, appearing i 
big cases before the United States Supreme Cour 
Until this last time his grouch was not observed. Prot 
ably nobody before poked him witha question. Now ther 
can be no mistake about the grim and somber part of it 
He is all that, and then some. 

But—and here is the sad part—he can’t keep it up. H 
can’t remain there and remain grim. He has started wel 
but he will thaw. He will be a professional genial insid 
of two years. Out home he was the great corporatio 
lawyer and they handled him gently, these reporter folk: 
Here he is merely a United States Senator, and if he get 
to putting out those fierce lines of talk when a corr¢ 
spondent asks him a question, he will find he has bee 
handed back a few lines of similar conversation in th 
home papers, and, mayhap, elsewhere, that will make hi 
wish he had remained back in that dear Denver. 

His isn’t a bad case. He’ll recover nicely. They alway 
do, and there have been plenty of them in Washingtor 
who have come from their particular Denvers, very grin 
and have gone back completely good-humored | eve 
garrulous. 


Uncle Joe on Early Christians 


WO ladies went into an F Street bookstore, in Wasl 
ington, and one of them said to the clerk: “I wan 
Cardinal Gibbons’ book on Rome.” 

“Beg pardon,’’ the clerk replied, ‘it wasn’t Cardinz 
Gibbons who wrote the great book on Rome, but Edwar 
Gibbon.” 

“T knew it,’’ sniffed the other lady; ‘‘it isn’t that pros 
old thing we want at all. It is Speaker Cannon’s book o 
early Christianity.” 

“Speaker Cannon’s?” 

“Yes, have you got it?” 

The clerk went to the rear of the store and held his hea 
for a few minutes. Then he returned and said: ‘Poss 
bly, it is Canon Farrar’s Early Days of Christianity the 
you are looking for?” 

““That’s it,’ exclaimed the fair inquirer. 
something about cannons in it.” 


He Knew How to Pick Them 


HE orchestra was playing loudly in one of the restat 

rants in Denver during the Democratic Nation: 
Convention, and the diners were talking loudly so the 
might hear and be heard. At one table sat a beautifi 
woman and her escort and at the next table a number « 
Tammany men. 

Suddenly, the orchestra stopped, bing! and a Tan 
many man’s voice rang out: ‘‘By George, that’s a gooc 
looking woman! I’d like to meet her.” 

The man at the next table, who was with the lad; 
came over, tapped the Tammany man on the shoulder an 
said frigidly: ‘‘Sir, that lady is my wife.” 

“Shake,” said the Tammany man; “‘I am glad to me 
you. You certainly are a good picker.” 

And hostilities were averted. 


“T knew it ha 
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THIS IS THE TRADE-MARK 
to look for when buying paint material. 
It is the guarantee of pure white lead. 
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ROPERTY OWNERS, both Ladies 


and Gentlemen: 


A man in lowa a few years ago had 
his house painted with “Sure-on” paint or 
some such high sounding mixture and it came 
off after a short time in ugly, scaling splotches. 
He was persuaded that the fault was in the 
lumber and the same “ near-paint” was put on 
again with worse results than before. 


Last year he called in another painter and 
said to him: “I want a good job of painting. 
Will you take the contract and leave half the 
money in the bank payable to my order if 
within three years the work turns out unsatis- 
factorily> 1 want you to use Blank’s paint.” 


The painter was rather astonished at the 
conditions imposed but finally said: “I will take 
the contract and agree to your conditions, 
though very unusual, provided you will allow 
me to use National Lead Co.'s white lead 
(Dutch Boy Painter trademark).” The owner 
agreed. The new painter went ahead, but 
first he had to burn off the old splotched paint 
and this labor cost the property owner $200 
before a paint brush was applied. 


This painter will win out because he used 
National Lead Co.’s white lead and knew how 
to prepare it for the particular job in hand. 
He could not have given such a guaranty with 
anything but absolutely pure white lead and 
linseed oil, nor with that unless he had had the 
privilege of mixing his ingredients to fit that 
particular job—muixing the paint after he knew 
all about the surface which he was going to paint. 


But the guaranty required of the painter was 
not fair. There was no justice in tying up the 
painter’s money for three years just because the 
house-owner lacked the knowledge of paint 
which a buyer should have. 


Ordinarily, if a man finds it necessary to paint 
his house, factory or other buildings he either 
“leaves it to his painter,” saying “Use best 
materials,” or else specifies a material which he 
simply knows by name without having investi- 
gated whether it is good or suits the job in hand. 


Property owners seem to think that paint 
and painting are a big gamble anyway; that if 
one is lucky enough to get hold of a good 
painter and the stars happen to be propitious 


and things in general are happening luckily the 
painting job may turn out fairly well. But it 
rarely enters their heads that purchasing a job 
of painting may be just as intelligent a trans- 
action as the buying of a piece of furniture for 
the house or a lathe for the factory. 

It is just as easy to have a reasonable knowl- 
edge of paint as of clothing or wagons or any- 
thing else one buys, and a buyer should not 
shirk his responsibility. ‘‘ What can I leam 
about paint which will be of service to me as 
a buyer?” do I hear some house-owner ask? 
I can tell you in a short space. 


The A BC of Paint 
For the Man Who Buys It 


Every property owner buys paint at one time 
or another— either in a keg or can or on his 
building. Every property owner should there- 
fore know something about paint and painting. 


Of course, it would not pay the banker, the 
professional man nor the artisan skilled in an- 
other trade to actually apply the paint. Still 
less would it pay them to acquire the skill and 
knowledge of details which a good painter 
must have. But it is decidedly worth while 
for any property owner, no matter how valuable 
his time, to know the fundamental differences 
between good and bad painting and between 
good and bad paint. 


First Lesson: 


What Paint Is 


Paint is a mixture of a solid substance ground 
fine (called the pigment) and a liquid (called 
the vehicle). The pigment is the protecting 
part. The liquid is the binder—i. e., it is. 
the thing which holds the particles of the pro- 
tecting pigment together when spread out into 
a solid coating or film. 

Both are necessary to good paint. The best 
practical paint pigment for general protective 
purposes yet discovered is White Lead. ° It 
is corroded from pure, refined, metallic lead 
and has those qualities of durability which 
characterize metallic lead itself. Therefore, 
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much trouble. Fish and rosin oil, common adul- 
terants, smell rank. So do petroleum oils. Be- 
sides, the latter will exhibit the peculiar blue flash 
of color which is noticeable in a drop of kerosene. 


The Best Guaranty for 
Linseed Oil 


Of course, in both linseed oil and white 
lead, the brand of a reliable manufacturer is the 
very best guaranty a buyer can have. Atlantic, 
Armstrong G McKelvy, and Lewis are 
among the very best brands of’ linseed oil. 
They can be absolutely depended upon. 


The Best Guaranty for 
White Lead 


For White Lead, the Dutch Boy 
Painter trade mark is as good as a gold- 
backed government certificate. Users of our 
white lead, therefore, have this double guar- 
anty back of them. You can test it yourself; 
and to the testimony of your own eyes National 
Lead Company brings the support of its busi- 
ness credit and reputation, declaring that: 


“Every Keg of white lead having the Dutch 
Boy Painter trade mark is absolutely pure.” 


Third Lesson: 
Use and Abuse of Paint 


This talk would not be complete if I did not 
say something about how to use pure white lead 
and linseed oil paint and how nof fo abuse it. 


Moisture isone of the biggest enemies of paint. 
Do not have your painting done in wet or foggy 
weather, nor upon moist surfaces. Remember, 
it takes days for wood to dry out and months for 
concrete to get into painting condition. The best 
paint will peel off when the surface is not dry. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


An office in each of the following cities : 

Chicago 

Philadelphia [John T. Lewis & Bros. Company] 
Pittsburgh [National Lead & Oil Company] 


New York Boston Buffalo 


Cincinnati 
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The Priming Coat is more important than the 
last coat. Don’t make the fatal mistake of thinking 
that a little yellow ochre or “anything to plug the 
pores” will do. It positively will defeat all subse- 
quent efforts to get a good job of painting. The best 
primer is linseed oil with pure white lead. 

Do not rush your painter. _ Let him take plenty of 
time between coats. A week is none too long and 
more time will not hurt a bit. 

Use durable shades. White lead paintcanbe tinted 
to any tint or shade, but some tinting materials are not 
durable. Therefore use only the light tints which re- 
quire only a little tinting material or medium tints which 
can be made with a small quantity of tinting colors. 

Have the paint brushed in. Have your painter 
brush the paint well into the poresof thesurface. Three 
thin coats are much better than two coats flowed on thick. 

The paint should be mixed for your job. Have 
the white lead brought to your premises in original 
packages and mixed with the linseed oil there. This 
is a guaranty, not only that you are getting the real 
thing, but makes it sure that the paint is mixed for 
your particular job. Paint mixed on a general formula, 
hit or miss, before the needs of your building 
are known, is about as likely to be good for 
your building as a cure-all remedy would be 
for a bad case of diphtheria. 


Information in Greater Detail 


I can’t tell you all the interesting things about 
paint in one talk. ‘Think of the interesting 
topics: Exterior painting — artistic effects in in- 
terior decoration—floor painting — painting on 
brick —on concrete — at the seashore—the cost 
of paint— how to get different tints— what colors 
harmonize, etc., ad infinitum. I would be glad 
to talk to you on all these subjects. Come to my 
other lectures. They will be given in the best 
magazines and farm papers. Meantime 
send for the House-owners’ Painting 
Outfit described in the next col- 
umn. | cannot think of any build- 
ing owner whom it would 
not benefit and interest. 


Cleveland St. Louis 


‘| We have pre- 
pared a little 
package of 

things bearing on the subject of 
painting which we call House-owners’ Paint- 


ing Outfit No. 135. It includes: 


1—Book of color 2 — Specifications 3—lInstrument for 

schemes (state forall kindsof paint- detecting adultera- 

whether you wish _ ing. tion in paint material, 

interior or exterior with directions for 

schemes) . using it. 

Free on request to any reader who asks for House- 
owners’ Painting Outfit No. 135. 


GUARANTEED 
BONDS 


Safety and Profit 


~ HEN a man is investing his 
own savings—or trust 
» funds that have been 
placed in his care— Safety 
should be his first consid- 
ASG eration—Pyofit is an im- 
portant point—but it must always be 
secondary to security — 

Water Works bonds, guaranteed by The 
American Water Works & Guarantee Company, 
probably meet these conditions more satisfac- 
torily than any other form of investment — 

In the first place, they are always backed by a 
substantial property and a profitable business — 

A company supplying water to a thriving com- 
munity has practically zome of the ordinary busi- 
ness risks to combat — 

Its business is not affected by business depres- 
sions and its sales are practically all made ona 
cash-in-advance basis — 

In the second place, a bond is never guaran- 
teed by The American Water Works & Guar- 
antee Company unless that company owms and 
operates the plant on which it is issued — 

The American Water Works & Guarantee 
Company has been continuously successful for 
26 years— 

It now controls and operates 40 prosperous 
water works plants in various parts of the coun- 
try —and it does more than guarantee the secu- 
rities of these plants — 

It insists that the service given shall be supe- 
tior in every way — 

Filter beds and testing stations are maintained 
wherever necessary, and an experienced corps 
of engineers, inspectors and chemists is con- 
stantly employed in maintaining the high stand- 
ard of efficiency required — 

These things have made these 40 companies 
exceptionally successful — 

The bonds they have issued from time to time 
are in denominations of $100, $500 and $1,000, 
and bear interest at the vate of 5 per cent — 

They are an investment in which the profit is 
satisfactory and in which there is not the slight- 
est element of speculation or risk — 


If you have $100 or $100,000 to invest 
write for the booklet— Address Dept. H 


J.S. & W.S. KUHN 


(INCORPORATED) 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Bank for Savings Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branch Offices: Chicago, St. Louis, Phila. 


Security and Income 


The first consideration in in- 
vesting money should always be 
security of principal. To the 
average investor income is neces- 
sarily an important factor in de- 
termining an investment. Bonds 
of unquestioned security can be 
bought giving a wide choice in 
income ranging from 4% to 514%. 
We will send descriptive list of 
such bonds on application. 


ADAMS & COMPANY 
BANKERS 


13 Congress Street BOSTON 


Odd Lots (less than 100 shares) we dealin on 
the N. Y. Stock Exchange at the same prices.as 
100 share lots. . 

Odd Lots thus enable the man of small means 
to invest advantageously; they enable the man 
of larger means to trade conservatively, 

Odd Lots are our specialty. We give close 
attention to odd lot accounts, advising clients by 
regular market letters and supplementary per- 
sonal letters. 

Send for ‘‘Odd Lot Circular A.” 
JOHN MUIR & ee) Members of the N.Y. 
° Stock Exchange, 


71 Broadway, New York 


Booklet for Investors 


This booklet comprises 27 pages, 
The information which it contains 
will aid you in selecting Investment 
Bonds yielding the highest rate 
of interest compatible with safety. 


Write for Booklet No. 22. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


William & Pine Sts., New York 


Branch Offices: 
Albany, N.Y., Chicago, Ill., Boston, Mass. 
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Your Savings 


When Bonds Come Due 


\ [ ANY people believe that because 
high-class bonds are often long term 
—that is, extending over a long 

period of years—the maturity of such a 

security is of little importance. They read 

that a certain bond, for example, is due in 

1940 and then pay no more attention to 

this feature of the investment. The truth 

of the matter is that the maturity of a 

bond has a very important bearing on the 

whole investment. It not only figures in 
the working out of the yield (all bond yields 
are based on the assumption that the bond 
will be held until maturity), but it also affects 
the price. The whole subject is of timely 
interest, for the reason that approximately 
two hundred and fifty million dollars in 
notes and bonds come due this year and 
five hundred million dollars next year. The 
work of refinancing this huge mass of se- 
curities sets in motion financial machinery 
that every investor should know about. 
Let us first see what bonds and notes 
come due this year. Some of these obliga- 
tions are short-term notes which were the 
result of the high money rates of two years 
ago. At that time the railroads and other 
corporations that needed money could not 
afford to put out long-term bonds at the 
prevailing interest rates. As a substitute 
for bonds they issued short-term notes for 
periods ranging from one to three years. 

Since a note is a substitute for a bond, it 

follows that the method employed to call, 

redeem or pay it is practically the same as 

a bond. 

Among the obligations coming due this 
year are the following: 


OBLIGATION DUE AMOUNT 
American Locomotive 5s Oct.1, $1,000,000 
Baltimore and Ohio 5s . March 2, 3,700,000 
National R.R. of Mexico 

Be eis «ah April 1," 910000:000 
St. Louis, Memphis and 

Southwestern 43s . Junel, 15,627,000 
Southern Railway 5s . Aprill, 16,000,000 
Wabash Railroad 5s . May 10, 6,150,000 
United Railways of St. 

Louisds . . . . Julyl, 1,200,000 
New Orleans Terminal 6s April 10, 2,500,000 
Southern Pacific of 

Arizona 6s . . . Marchil, 6,000,000 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and 

Manitoba6s . . . Oct. 1, 6,970,000 
Chicago, Rock Island and 

Pacific 6s. . - Aprill, 6,000,000 
St. Louis and San Fran- 

CIECO/DS aay.) «| June 1s 6,500,000 
United States Rubber 5s Sept. 15, 8,000,000 


The Southern Pacific and St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Manitoba bonds referred 
to in the above list were issued as long ago 
as 1879. 

With all this mass of obligations coming 
due the question naturally arises, How will 
the corporations meet them? They do not 
actually pay them as a man would pay a 
bill for merchandise when it falls due. This 
would be too great a financial strain. 
Instead, in most cases they issue new 
securities and use the proceeds of the sale 
to pay the maturing obligations. Some- 
times the new securities are exchanged for 
the old on a basis that makes the deal 
especially attractive to the holder of the 
old bonds. Frequently he gets a cash 
bonus. The bonds issued to take up other 
bonds are called refunding bonds. The 
whole performance is known as refinancing. 

It is important for the holder of a bond 
to remember this: If you own a bond that 
comes due you have the right to collect 
the principal. If it has a par value of one 
thousand dollars then you can collect this 
sum from the trustees, usually a trust com- 
pany. The matter of exchanging the old 

ond for a new one is purely optional. 

Now comes another matter that is re- 
lated to the maturity of bonds. It is 
known as calling a bond. When bonds are 
called for payment it means that they are 
ordered in to be paid. If you own such a 
bond you must answer the call, so to 
speak, or lose interest money. Inter- 
est ceases from the date of redemption, 
e iough the principal may be collected 

ater. 

Bonds may be called in different ways. 
They may be redeemable on any interest 
date at par and interest, on twenty days’ or 
three months’ notice, or any other time 
that the deed of trust 
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WINCHESTER 


Winchester 


Winchester Rifles and 
Winchester Ammuni- 
tion—the invariable 
choice of experienced 
and discriminating big 
game hunters. © .e .e 


Sold everywhere. Ask for 
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Coming Events 
Cast Their Shadows 


Rider 
Sa 


AS 


Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
1909 —— Lh ert oe Special Offer. 
Finest Guarantee 

1909 Models. $10 to $27 
with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 


1907 and 1908 Models $7 to $12 


all of best makes. . 
500 Second Hand Wheels 


All makes and models, good $3 to $8 


BS NEW «2.x 74 se 
|] Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE. 
} We Ship On Approval without a cent 

deposit, pay the ee At_and allow TEN 
& DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 

Tires, coaster-brakesj pers repairs 
and sundries, half usual prices. o not buy 
till you get our catalogs and offer. Wize now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. P-55, Chicago 


MONEY INSURED 


=—, 


Twentieth Century 
Burner 


the latest improved lighting 
device of the age. Guaran- 
teed to produce ten times the 
light of an ordinary flame — 
uses artificial or natural gas. 
Ready to attach to any fix- 
ture — price, $1.00. 


Famous Anglo 

Export Mantle 
can be tied in a knot without 
damage, fits any inverted 
burner. Gives most brilliant, 
powerful light. Made by new 
formula known to us only. 
Nearest to indestructible — 
price, 25c, 

To acquaint every reader with the merits of our 
most highly perfected lighting devices, will send 
anywhere 4 Famous Anglo Export Mantles, one 
20th Century Burner and Globe prepaid for $1.00. 


Money promptly refunded if not satisfied. 


may set forth. It is | 


Reference any bank in United States or Canada. 
To save 50% on lighting accessories, chandeliers and 
domes —send for free catalogs. 
Anglo American Inc. Light Company 
Largest Exclusive Lighting House in the World 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


A Whole Year Only 25 Cents 


Best weekly newspaper in the West. Tells of mar- 
velous development of the great West and the wonder- 
ful opportunities for ambitious and _ energetic men; 
many interesting special features; for a short time 
we offer to send this splendid weekly anywhere in 
U.S, a whole year for 25 cents. Address 
KANSAS WEEKLY CAPITAL, Dept. 2, Topeka, Kansas 


“Bish the Button- 
and Rest” 


a 9 positions con- 
trolled by a little 
push button. 


% IF DEPOSITED WITH US 
5% interest paid. Highest financial 
record. 


reference in America—over 20 years’ 
For further information, write 


Bankers’ Financing Co., Atlanta, Georgia 


Better Bred Birds 


Your choice from 100 strains, the pay- 
ing kind. Bred from prize winners. 
Booklet on “Proper Care and Feeding 
of Chicks, Ducks and Turkeys,” 10c; 
Poultry Paper, 1 year,10c,Catalog Free, 


ROYAL POULTRY FARM, Dept. 232, Des Moines, Iowa 


For Sitting Room, Library or Den 

No one ever buys the old style Morris Chair after he sees the “*Royal.’’ Press the 
Push Button (under the right arm rest) and presto! you get any one of nine comfort- 
able Positions. Refined people will not bother with a slipping, falling rod, when a little 
push button (loes better work and does it while the person is at rest in the Royal Chair. 


The“ Royal” Costs No More Than The Old Fashioned Kind 
When you can get the best without extra cost, why not get it? You can 
choose from 85 styles and pay from $10 to $50. These are the prices of any 
good Morris Chair. The Royal Chair is worth double and more for its 
comfort, convenience and excellence of style and workmanship. 
Made in highest grade materials, Oak or Mahogany, upholstered in 
Fabric or Leather or made with loose cushions, with or without Foot Rest 
% 4 Most furniture stores sell Royal pate jall miceseen se ones do. But 
lo not take the old style Morris Chair if your dealer does not carry the 
Foot Rest slides back ‘*Royal.’’? Write us for Free Booklet and name of nearest dealer. 
THE ROYAL CHAIR COMPANY, 126 Chicago Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan J 


HEREIS: Ay 
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200,000 now in use. 


® 
z 


a 
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~ Municipal 
Bonds 


_ ARE direct obligations of established 
communities — 

Issued to provide public im- 
provements — 


Secured by the taxable property 
of the citizens — 


Protected by ample legislation— 


Payable, principal and interest, 
from tax collections — 


A safe and superior form of 
investment. 


| @ We buy entire issues of Municipal Bonds after 
| | investigation by experts and distnbute to 
our clients at net prices. We always endeavor to 
_ provide a loan and sale market on such issues. 
Atthe present time we offer avariety of Municipal 
| Bonds yielding from 378% to 5%, issued by 
Cities, Counties, Towns, and School Districts in 
twenty different States. Offerings on request. 


Write for Circular No. E-30 more fully de- 
scribing Municipal Bonds and our service 
| on them. State if offerings are desired. 


N.W.HALSEY & CO. 


BANKERS 
| NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
| 49 Wall Street - 1429 Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
152 Monroe St. 424 California Street 


HOW WE PAY 


WITHOUT RISK 


We loan a small sum on improved real estate, 
interest and part of principal payable monthly. 

Your $25.00 or $50.00 helps to make up the sum 
‘loaned; your profit is 5 per cent., paid at regular 
intervals by check. This is an ideal investment, 
non-speculative and withdrawable at your option. 

We have proven our trustworthi- 
|| mess to thousands of patrons during 
| the past sixteen years; our assets 
| are now $1,800,000; we operate under 
| the regular supervision of the New 
| York Banking Department. Let 
us give you complete informa tion. 
Write us to-day. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1 Times Bldg., Broadway & 42dSt., NewYork 


Readers of 


Investment News 
{ will find ““The Weekly Financial Review”’ of J. S. Bache 


| & Co. of value in keeping informed as to the Secuntties they 
| have bought or intend to buy. “The Weekly Financial 
‘| Review” is a small four-page Editorial Sheet, whic! 
‘(treats broadly and without prejudice current events in the 
| Financial, Commercial and Political World as they bear 
| upon Securities and other Investments and is of Interest and 


_ value to Investors and Business Men. e Review will 
on application iled regularly without charge to those 
interested. J. S. Bache & Co. (Members New York 
Stock Exchange), Bankers, 42 Broadway, New York. 


*“RACTIONAL LOTS 


‘We make a specialty of executing orders for all 
‘Stocks listed on New York Stock Exchange in 
‘Fractional Lots from one share upward. 
Write for circular A 19, 
Daily Market Letter sent on request. 


J. F. PIERSON, JR., & CO. 


(Members of the New York Stock Exchange) 
6 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


10. 


A a 


Our First Mortgages on improved and pro- 
| ductive Farms afford the soundest and safest 
| Security for funds. Please write for booklet 


E. J. LANDER & CO. 
GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


‘practical book by Francis Cooper, telling how money 
‘secured for enterprises. Capitalization, prospectus 
ing, methods of presenting, etc., discussed fully. 
ae only successful work on promotion. Endorsed by 
‘st business men. 540 pages. Buckram bape pre- 
Send for pamphlet and list of business books. 


Ronald Press, Rooms 29-31, 229 Broadway, N.Y. 
NIAGARA HYDRAULIC RAM ¢) 


‘ae cheapest and mostreliable water system you ime 
Ninstall. Write forourcatalogue AD, which | 
plains our method and gives you the cost. f 
Ye furnish Caldwell Towers and Tanks. [i\ 
TAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE CO., Sy 
0 Nassau St., New York. Factory : Chester, Pa. SiLLU/G 
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important, therefore, that the buyer of a 
bond should carefully study the conditions 
of redemption that affect it. It some- 
times happens that a man buys a bond 
thinking that it runs a long time. In 
reality it is subject to redemption or call 
within a few years. } 

The price at which bonds are called or 
redeemed, of course, differs. Take the 
Rock Island 4s, dated May 2, 1902. These 
bonds are subject to call at 10114 and ac- 
crued interest on sixty days’ notice. 

_ A railroad may not take advantage of 
its redemption privilege for some time. 
The Louisville and Nashville Railroad, for 
example, had the right to call an entire 
issue of collateral trust bonds last year, but 
did not do so until this year. 

_ On the other hand, a railroad will some- 
times take advantage of the redemption 
clause at the first possible moment. An 
example of this is afforded by the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad at the time this article is 
written. An issue of Two Year Collateral 
Trust Gold Notes of 6 per cent, dated 
February 10, 1908, and, therefore, not due 
until next year, has been called for, re- 
demption at 101 and accrued interest. 
Interest on the notes ceased after March 
12, the redemption date. 


When a Bond Matures 


The investor sometimes finds it to his 
advantage to reinvest the money received 
from a maturing bond in the refunding 
bond issued to take its place. The redemp- 
tion price, too, is often larger than the 
price at which the bond has previously 
been sold. 

The calling of bonds, by the way, must 
not be confused with the retiring of bonds 
serially. When bonds are retired serially, 
a definite number of them are paid off 
each year. 

The price of a bond always changes as it 
approaches maturity. If it has been selling 
above par it will go down; if it has been 
selling below par it will go up. This is due 
to the fact that at maturity the bond pays 
the par value. For this reason a man will 
not pay 101—that is, $1010—for a bond 
that will only be worth $1000 in a short 
time. On the other hand, he will have to 
pay more than 92, or $920, for a bond that 
will soon cash in for $1000. 

The immense amount of refinancing, due 
to the maturity of so many obligations this 
year, has been productive of a large new 
crop of securities. Those already issued 
and those to be issued later will afford the 
average bond buyer an excellent opportu- 
nity to employ his savings or other funds. 

Some idea of the extent of the new financ- 
ing may be gained when it is stated that 
the total amount (par value) of securities 
brought out in January of this year aggre- 
gated the sum of $157,000,000. More 
than half of this came from the railroads. 

Among the January issues were the fol- 
lowing: 


Louisville and Nashville 4s . $29,864,000 


Denver and Rio Grande 5s 17,250,000 
Chicago and Northwestern 33s 16,250,000 
Boston and Maine 44s . 11,700,000 
Norfolk and Western 4s 10,000,000 
Chicago and Alton 3s 8,000,000 
Seaboard Receivers’ Certificates 5s 4,250,000 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas 44s . 3,170,000 


The new issue of Louisville and Nashville 
bonds was made to take care of the Col- 
lateral Trust bonds which were called for 
payment. The Denver and Rio Grande, 
Boston and Maine, and Chicago and 
Northwestern issues were made to take 
care of maturing obligations and to raise 
money for road needs. 

During January, 1908, the issue of new 
securities was almost the same as the cor- 
responding month of this year, but there 
was a difference in the character of the 
securities. Last year the issues of short- 
term notes in January aggregated fifty- 
four million dollars. This year the amount 
of notes brought out was only three million 
five hundred thousand dollars. Last year, 
however, money rates were high and the 
country was still staggering from the 
effects of a panic. This year the money 
rates are easy and the railroads and other 
corporations are able to put out long-term 
bonds. 

The forthcoming issues this year are, 
perhaps, more important than those 
already made. Chief among them is the 
Pennsylvania Railroad loan. The stock- 
holders of the company are being asked to 
authorize an issue aggregating eighty mil- 
lion dollars. One need of this loan is to 
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“Ofe EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH 


Imagine an entertainment where 
every performer is a star and every number 
a selection of your own 


HAT describes the entertainment of an Edison Phonograph. 

You need not dress for it, go out after it, arrange your time 

for it or pay for admission to it. It takes place in your 
home, at your convenience, as often as you like. 

‘You listen—that is the extent of your effort. You hear 
Manuel Romain sing just as you would if he stood before you. 
You hear Maurice Levi's Band play under his spirited direction and 
forget the medium by which his artistic efforts are brought to you. 


Or you enjoy the talents of such clever entertainers as Ada 
Jones, Cal Stewart, Byron G. Harlan, Billy Murray and Steve 


Porter. 
Do you doubt this excellence in the 
Edison Phonograph? ‘Then hear it. Go to 


an Edison store; select the Record of a singer 
you have heard and a song youknow. This 
test has placed the Edison Phonograph in a 
million homes. 


Ask particularly to hear an Amberol Record, Mr. Edison’s latest contribution to Phono- 
graphic entertainment; a Record that preserves the sweet, clear tones of the Standard Edison 
Records, yet plays or sings twice as long and costs but a trifle more. 

Edison Phonographs are sold at the same prices everywhere in the United States, $12.50 
to $125.00. Amberol Records, 50c.; regular Edison Records, 35c.; Grand Opera Records, 
75c. Ask your dealer or wnite to us for catalogues of Edison P honographs and Records. 


With the Edison Business Phonograph you dictate at your 
convenience and the typewriting-department does the rest. 


National Phonograph Co., 11 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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For The 


Same Money 


You would have to spend 
on ordinary furniture, 
you can have Karpen 
Guaranteed Upholstered 
@ Furniture—the kind that 
lasts a lifetime. 
Think of the differ- 
ence! Ordinary 
unguaran- 
teed furni- 
ture begins 
to look 
shabby while 
it is yet new 
—and it goes 
to pieces 
with very lit- 
tle use. Then 
it has to be 
replaced. If 
you buy an- 
other ordi- 
nar piece 
that means ¢wo prices —and still you haven’t got half 
the furniture service of one Karpen piece. ‘ 

Don’t be misled into buying upholstered furni- 
ture on its Jooks. Poor construction—poor 
materials — deception — are more easily covered up 
in upholstered furniture than anything else in the 
world. If it is filled with ‘ : 
excelsior instead of hair 
—if cheap, inferior 
springs are used—the loss 
is yours. 

The guaranty is your 
only protection —and 
Karpen Furniture 
ts the only guaran- 
teed upholstered 
furniture in the 
world, Remember 
that when you go 
to buy. It will 
save you ex- 
pense and 
trouble with 
furniture, and 
will give you 
the satisfaction that only 
good furniture affords. 

If at any time you find the 
workmanship or material 
of a Karpen piece not 
exactly as repre- 
sented, your dealer 
is authorized to re- 
place it free. 

The Karpen 
trade-mark guarantees you genuine Karpen sterling 
leather —not sit leather, but the tough material, 
grained outside of the hide. It guarantees you 
fabrics of the finest quality, and Zastimg colors. 

It guarantees you the Karpen oil-tempered steel 
springs—the kind specified by the United States 
Government. 

Remember —Karpen Furniture costs no more than 
the commonplace kind. It is in thousands of homes 
and offices described as *‘ handsomely furnished,” and 
it ought to be in thousands of others. 


ye Special Furni- 
€ ture made for U. S. 
Senate Office Building. 


Send for Free Karpen 
Style Book S M. 


It contains 72 pages bigger than those of The Satur- 
day Evening Post. Over 
500 illustrations, repro- 
duced from actual photo- 
graphs, show Karpen 
suites and pieces— Louis 
XIV, Louis XV, Louis 
XVI, Colonial, Sheraton, 
Heppelwhite, Chippen- 
dale, Mission, Flemish, 
Art Nouveau—re- 
productions of the 
furniture of all the 
great periods and 
world-famed 
designers, It 
shows drawings 
of ideal interiors 
as planned by 
leading decora- 
tors, thus giving 
you absolutely 
correct sugges- 
tions for furnish- 
ing your own 
home. It exposes 
furniture fraud. 
The book is a 
; made for U. S. Senate liberaleducation 
eg Office Building. on fine furniture. 
Sendforit. With the book we will send you the name 
of a dealer whom we authorize to give you a special 
introductory price. 


S. Karpen & Bros. 


Karpen Building, CHICAGO 
Karpen Building, NEW YORK 
We show here typical pieces of 
special Karpen Furniture ordered 
for the new U. S. Senate Office 
Building, Karpen Furniture was 
specified in competition with 
manufacturers everywhere. 


Office Arm Chair 


Special Furniture 


Guiaranteed 
UpRol stered 


Mrniiure 


HuCHICAGO-NEW YORK 


All Karpen Furniture 
bears this trade-mark 
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take care of sixty million dollars in Col- 
lateral Trust Gold Notes,-which come due 
next year. The remaining twenty million 
dollars are to be devoted to improvements, 
chief of them being the vast tunnel and 
terminal operations now under way in New 
York City. This loan illustrates another 
phase of refinancing, which is that matur- 
ing debts must be anticipated some time 
ahead. This is necessary on account of 
the shifting condition of the money market 
and other factors which enter into the 
investment business. 

Another important new issue will be the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, which 
will aggregate twenty million dollars. 
This is another road whose securities are 
regarded as standard investments. 

Thus it is evident that the investor who 
seeks security in bonds will have no excuse 
to be beguiled into speculation. The new 
issues alone will afford him safe and profit- 
able employment for his funds. ~ 


THE THOUSAND- 
SHOOOTINAIRGIN 


(Continued from Page 11) 


the end as a monstrous injustice, but in 
the expectation that my lawyer may be 
able to indict you for erronigral arrest and 
outrageous abuse of your powers.” 

“Bail one hundred dollars,” rasped out 
the judge. 

“‘T beg leave to offer my house on Fifth 
Avenue.”’ 

‘Houses don’t go here,’’ retorted Hart- 
well with a laugh. ‘‘A hundred dollars 
cash, if you please, lady. The court won’t 
take no chances of your not being the party 
you represent yourself.”’ 

“TI beg your pardon, sir, but here is the 
Earl of Arundel, Mr. Phipps, the First 
Assistant Secretary of State, and Mr. 
W. K. Van Vliet, who will all identify me.” 

“Never heard of them,” said the court. 
““Money down or go to jail!” 

It took a supreme self-command to swal- 
low this and the intolerable provocation 
of its delivery. But Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
Trout, reddening to the ears, remained 
true to herself. 

“T must insist on your accepting my 
house,”’ she went on, trembling with pent- 
up indignation. ‘It has always been taken 
before without question, and no one has 
ever doubted me, nor my right to pledge 
it.” 

‘So it has been taken before, has it?’ 
cried the judge. ‘Hey, that’s news to the 
court! Quite accustomed to breaking 
the speed laws, are you? One of them high 
and mighty ladies what rides over every- 
body, and thinks nothing of such a trifle 
as a fine? The court’s on to you, ma’am. 
The court will teach you to think harder. 
Bail raised to five hundred dollars!”’ 

The brutality of this overwhelmed Mrs. 
Van Rensselaer Trout. The tears streamed 
down her cheeks. Here was the one place 
in the world where she could be insulted 
with impunity. Had her men friends 
interfered, which they were on the point 
of doing, this coarse hoodlum could put 
them all in jail. She signaled them back 
with an imperious wave of her hand. 

“It is not reasonable to expect me to 
have five hundred dollars,’ she quavered. 
““A person of—of my position hardly ever 
carries money at all, and certainly not 
such large sums.” 

“The court will accept that,” said the 
judge, indicating the diamond horseshoe 
at her throat. “Give it to the clerk, and 
he will make you out a proper receipt.” 

“Oh, but I ——”’ 

“Fork it over, and be quick about it. 
The court's tired of wasting time.” 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer Trout clutched her 
fingers to her neck, and fumbled undecidedly 
at the clasp of the pin. Her delay filled the 
judge with a violent gust of passion. 

“Hurry up,” hé cried, “or V’ll——” 
He finished the sentence by banging down 
his hand heavily on the table. As it lay 
there an instant there was a sudden, 
vicious ping that blotched it with a tiny 
circle of crimson. In a flash he was on his 
feet, bellowing with pain. Ping, ping, 
ping, ping—the clerk this time diving 
under the table. Ping, ping, ping, ping — 
with the constable yelling like a maniac, 
and dancing up and down with his finger 
in his mouth. Ping, ping, ping, ping— 
faster than you can count the words—the 
whole court, now on the run, pell-mell, 
leaping in the air, convulsively clapping 
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There’s no dark room with a 


KODAK TANK 


Every step is simple and easy, but, more than that, _ 


it means better pictures. 
development idea has now been absolutely proven by 
the fact that many leading professional photographers, = 


7S 


The success of the tank — 
a 


although ¢hey have every dark room convenience, use : 
our tank system of development for all of their work. | 
If tank development is better for the skilled profes-_ 


sional, there’s no question about it for the amateur. ¢ 


The Experience is in the Tank. 


Ask your dealer, or write us for our booklet, “Tank Development.” 
It tells about the modern methods of developing Cartridge Films, Premo- 


Film Packs and Glass Plates. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City, 


gi 
of great interest to 


Every Prospective Mother 


Something new—only scientific garment of 


| the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with ‘‘fine form’’ and elegant ap- 


pearance in the home, on the street, and in society. 


| —Always drapes evenly in front and back — no 


bulkiness — no draw-strings — no lacing —no ripping 


} OF basting — Can be worn the year round. 


Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 


| Free Send for our Fine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form 


Maternity Skirt ’’—It’s FREE to every woman 
writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- ‘ff 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- | 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free Trial. 


} When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 


supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection oi material and style, and we will make the gar- 
ment toyourorder. When you get it, wearit ten days, 
and if you don’t find it exactly as Tepresented, 
send it back and we will cheerfully refund every 
cent paid. Other Skirts—If not in need of a 


| maternityskirt, remember our famous B& W dress 


and walking skirts will Positively please you — 
same guarantee.— Illustrated book free. Which 
book shall we send? Write to-day to 


\ Beyer & Williams0o.,Dept.28, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Established Since 1842 


HOSKINS 


QUALITY ENGRAVERS 
50 CARDS—Copper Plate — $2.50, $1.50 and $] 00 
STYLE SHEET SENT UPON REQUEST I. 
WEDDING INVITATIONS OUR SPECIALTY 
PHILA. 900 Chestnut Street PENNA. 


A Genuine 


PANA 


Fit for a King 
Express prepaid | 
Two profits saved. This Panama, closely woy 


light and pliable, blocked and trimmed, , 
all sizes, $10 value; prepaid for 


: We import direct through Galveston from South 
| ica. Order to-day, stating size. Satisfaction guarant 


Panama Hat Kings 
World’s Largest Panama Hat Importers © HOUSTON, 


A Beautiful Hand-Made Arts and Crafts 


10S one 


good for 25c, giving you the Pin free 


Only onetoa customer. This 
offer is made only to 
introduce our line of 
Arts and Crafts 


Prices from 50c. up. Special des 
made to order. Send 25c, for the 
today. Beautiful Illustrated Catalog 


fea MONEY 


Selling this Combination “ 
WASHINGTON HAT 
Sells at sight to farmers, 
keepers, storekeepers, etc. 
show you how to make fro: 
= §10aday. Experience unne 
Write today for our agents’ 
H. THOMAS MFG. CO., 123 Barney Block, y 


ppreciate the advantages of 
booklet “M.” Senu forit to-day. 

Y Hi: ‘Vv OF BANKS: 
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A Warm- Hearted 
Business Proposition 
For Menand Women 
The 
Fortune 


i 


ie IS JUST THAT 
_ Money is a mighty factor in our every-day 
| life—we can’t dodge that. 
Rightly earned, rightly saved, and nightly 
used it is a moral force which makes for per- 
‘sonal progress and happiness. 
| Inco-operation with a great and well-known 
|| business corporation with attested assets of nearly 
twelve millions of dollars, | have worked out 
a plan which is of vast service to every person 
, who has a moderate salary or a small business. 
It is now knowa everywhere as The Fortune 
Colony. Through membership in this insti- 
tution you may organize your life on the financial 
| side and adopt a definite plan for systematic 
‘saving and guaranteed compound earnings which 
\ will result in your having a little fortune—all 
| your own—at the end of exactly ten years. 
| The Fortune Colony plan is non-speculative 
and sure. It is conducted in the spirit of justice 
and helpfulness. It appeals to men and women 
Berihere. The membership is increasing 
rapidly, It is an enthusiastic company of men 
and women of thnift and purpose. 


HOW TO JOIN 
Ist. Write for the Colony book ‘‘How to 
Build a Fortune in Ten Years.” 
2d. Note carefully the Invitation to Member- 
ship which you will receive with the book. 
3d. File your application for Membership as 
soon as you decide that you desire to 
identified with the Colony, mentioning the 
fact that you are areader of The Saturday 
Evening Post. 
| A membership in Class A will bring you $1,000; 
‘ClassB, $2,000; and Class C from $3,000 to $10,000. 
Here are a few sentences out of recent letters 
from Members: 
“The Fortune Colony idea appealed to me instantly.” 
“An ideal plan for systematic saving, especially for 
}those, like myself, of limited means." 
“The longer | am in the Colony the more I see the 
|iadvantages and the more | am pleased with my Mem- 


| bership. 
| "The Fortune Colony is an admirable means not 
| only of acquiring wealth but, what is more important, 


of saving it. 
| “Lam perfectly delighted with The Fortune Colony.” 


Address: 


oo .) Che Fortune Colony 
i 


of the Wity of Nem York 


Richard Wightman, President 
439-J Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Day Shirts 


HEY are zo? cut in bulk 
the ‘‘factory’? way but 
tailored individually the 

“custom’’ way. Hence, their 

true poise, correct balance and 

accurate fit. 

Made of tested fabrics in designs and 
colorings chosen to bar commonness. 
They Zook like ‘‘ custom”’ shirts, because 
they ave “‘custom”’ shirts in all but 
name and price. 

Ask your dealer for ‘‘SANSPAREIL’’ Dress 
Shirts, Day Shirts, Night Robes and Pajamas. 
Our dainty booklet ‘‘B’’ ‘‘THE WELL-SHIRTED 
MAN”? sent_/vee, if you write. 


MILLEN, AIKENHEAD & CO. 
814 Broadway, New York 
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their hands to various parts of their anat- 
omies, every ping followed by a yelp of 
agony—dozens of pings, and dozens of 
yelps, amid uproar and hullabaloo, pound- 
ing ieet, shrieks, cheers of delight, Homeric 
laughter, and general pandemonium. . 

For ping-ping center was suddenly dis- 
covered not twenty feet above their heads: 
nothing else than a small boy, straddled 
far out on a bough, and pumping a thou- 
sandshoootinairgin for all he was worth! 
Yes, Georgie, working the Stinger like a 
Gatling, and ‘‘clearing the court” in a 
literaland Red Indian manner—a hunched- 
up little Jove, darting lightning and emit- 
ting whoops of miniature ferocity. It was 
a sight that cost Oldsweetie all the breath 
in his body; his heart stopped beating; 
a dismaying sense of personal responsibility 
pierced him like a knife, for was he not 
answerable for this awful child and was 
not the awful child shooting justice full of 
leaden pellets? But what was the awful 
child trying to call out above the din? 
Why was he gesticulating so frantically? 
Why was he making a megaphone of his 
little hands, and bursting with incoherent 
noise? The crowd, in wonder, grew silent, 
while the excited atom on the bough 
shrilled louder than ever. 

_“You’re all fooled,”’ he screamed. ‘‘He 
ain’t no judge and they ain’t no cops—but 
crooks, every one of them! Get after them 
quick, all of youse, before they can get 
away in their auto hid down there in the 
brush!” Then detecting Oldsweetie in the 
seething mob below, he shouted at the top 
of his squeaky, blurting, impassioned voice: 
“Say, it’s the Boooarder! The judge’s 
your old Boooarder with his beard off! 
Don’t you see his crutch along of his chair? 
I tell you, he’s the Boooarder!”’ 

Twenty revolvers had popped out of 
as many pockets. A huge six-cylinder 
cranked up, and, loaded with armed 
volunteers, tore down the track after the 
fugitives, who, joined by their two con- 
federates on the road, were climbing into a 
battered old car of their own in a frenzy to 
escape. The pursuit had hardly begun 
before a second big fellow was got away, 
crammed to the guards and glistening 
with the white and blue steel of retribu- 
tion, to reénforce its eager brother and add 
another colossal bloodhound to the chase. 
One resourceful individual ran to the 
telephone, with the idea of rousing the 
neighboring towns—only to find that it 
was a dummy, with a tail of wire but six 
feet long. If any one still doubted the 
rascality of the so-called court, or the bold 
imposture by which they had been victim- 
ized, here was a confirmation that could 
not be gainsaid. 

This was the moment when Prince 
Georgie scurried down like a little squirrel, 
and was almost eatenalive. Hewas hugged 
and kissed and nearly torn to pieces, the 
women fighting for the tiniest scrap of him, 
and calling him a hero. Mrs. Van Rens- 
selaer Trout, who had been so dignified 
before the sham judge, was the very worst 
of them all, grabbing him in her arms, and 
laughing hysterically, her hat tipping off, 
and her long, beautiful, dark hair tumbling 
down in her impetuous ardor. ‘‘ The brave 
little man!” she cried out. ‘‘The brave, 
darling little chap, with more sense in his 
little noddle than all the rest of us put 
together! Oo shot the horrid wretch who 
was going to take my diamonds? Oo made 
him jump like a jumping-jack just when I 
was more humiliated than I have ever 
been in my life? Oh, Heavens, that howl 
of his just when I could have killed him 
for his gross impertinence, and yet had to 
bear it like a martyr at the stake!”’ 

She went off again in peals of laughter, 
holding Georgie tighter than ever, wriggling 
and embarrassed, while the Earl-person 
patted him on the back and said he was a 
wondah. ‘A perfect wondah, bah Jove, 
and as clean a shot as ever rolled over a 
tigah in the jungle! I’ve often heard of the 
American child, but this is the first time 
I’ve had the pleasure of seein’ him in 
action—and, bah Jove, I take my hat off 
to the young gentleman!”’ 

“That Boooarder was worse nor a tiger,” 
explained Georgie, a trifle vaingloriously. 
“He had a great big guuun in his pooocket, 
and that’s why I picked out his haaand 
first instead of aaaiming at his eeeye!”’ 

At this Mrs. Van Rensselaer Trout and 
the Earl-person could hardly contain 
themselves. Georgie, who was tired of 
being lionized, which was a very smother- 
ing and uncomfortable process, attempted 
to slip away to Chumdarling and Old- 
sweetie; but he was dragged back by his 
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WENTY years ago the oil lamp 
had already been driven out of the 
city into the country home where 
gas could not follow—so we thought. 

In those days we would have laughed 
at the idea of a country home lighted 
with gaslight. 

But like the telephone and free mail 
delivery gaslight has finally left the city 
to become a common rural convenience. 

In the year 1909, the up-to-date villager 
or farmer not only lives in a gas-lighted 
house, same as his city cousin, but when 
he drives home on a cold, wet night he 
actually lights up his barn, his barnyard 
or porches on his house with this gas- 
light by simply turning an ‘‘ignition’’ 
button on a post or wall. 
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And this change seems quite like 
magic when you consider that this rural 
gaslight is home-made—made by the 
family itself right on the premises. 

Takes fifteen minutes once a month 
to make all that can be used in a large 
house. 

The magic is all in the strangely, 
weird, manufactured stone known com- 
mercially as ‘‘Union Carbide.”’ 

This wonderful gas-producing sub- 
stance, ‘‘Union Carbide,’’ looks and feels 
just like crushed granite. For country 
home use it is packed and shipped from 
warehouses located all over the United 
States in sheet steel cans containing 
1oo pounds. 

Union Carbide won’t burn, can’t ex- 
plode, and will keep in the original 
package for years in any climate. For 
this reason it is safer to handle and 
store about the premises than coal. 
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All that is necessary to make ‘‘Union 
Carbide’’ give up its gas is to mix it with 
plain water—the gas, which is then in- 
stantly generated, is genuine Acetylene. 

When piped to handsome brass chan- 
deliers and fixtures Acetylene burns 
with an intensely brilliant, stiff flame, 
that the wind can’t affect. 

This flame makes light so white in 
color that it is commonly called ‘‘arti- 
ficial sunlight.” 

Experiments conducted by Cornell 
University have proven 


that it will grow plants yi 
3 SQwly7 
the same as sunlight sete LE 


itself. 

Physicians recom- 
mend Acetylene as a 
relief for eyestrain, 
and it is used as an 
illuminant in fifty-four hospitals in 
New York City alone. 

Then too, Acetylene isso pure that 
you might blow outthe light andsleep 


Home-made Gas-Light 
From Crushed Stone 
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all night in a 
room with the 
burner open 
without anyin- 
jurious effects 
whatever. 

On account 
of its being 
burned in per- 
manent brass 
fixtures at- 
tached to walls 
and ceilings, Acetylene is much safer 
than smoky, smelly oil lamps which can 
easily be tipped over. 

For this reason the Engineers of the 
National Board of Insurance Under- 
writers called Acetylene safer than any 
illuminant it commonly displaces. 

In addition to all these advantages, 
Acetylene light is inexpensive. 

An Acetylene light of 24-candle power 
costs only about 3% cents for ten hours’ 
lighting, while for the same number of 
hours regular oil lamps of equal volume 
cost about, 6 cents’ in kerosene; 
chimneys and wicks on the average. 
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Consider this carefully and you will 
hardly wonder at the fact there are today 
no less than 176,000 towns and country 
homes lighted with home-made 
Acetylene, made from ‘‘Union Carbide.’’ 

Once a month some member of the 
family must dump a few pounds of Union 
Carbide in a small tank-like machine 
which usually sets in one corner of 
the basement. 

This little tank-like machine is auto- 
matic—it does all the work—it makes 
no gas until the burners are lighted and 
stops making gas when the burners 
are shut off. 

The lights, located in every room in 
your house, on your porches, in your horse 
and cow barns, or barnyards and chicken 
yards if you like, will all be ready to turn 
on with a twist of the wrist or a touch of 
the button at any time of the day or night. 

No city home can be as brilliantly or as 
beautifully illuminated as any one ofthese 
176,000 homes now using Acetylene. 

Won’t you let us tell you how little it 
will cost to make this time-saving, money 
saving, beautifying 
lightat yourown home? 

Write us today how 
large your house and 
how many rooms you 
have, and receive our 
estimate and books 
giving fullinformation. 


Address, UNION CARBIDE SALES Co., 
Dept. A—155 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, III. 


§,000-$10,000 


YEARLY is frequently made by 


owners of our eee 
Merry-Go-Rounds. 

PRS It is a big-paying, 
= healthful business. 
. Just the thing for the 
#5, Man who can’t stand 
Pt indoor work, is not fit 
for heavy work, and 
= has some money to in- 
vestina money-maker, 
We make everything in the Riding-Gallery line from 
a hand-power Merry-Go-Round to the highest grade 
Carousselles. They are simple in construction and 


require no special knowledge to operate. Write for 
catalogue and particulars. 


HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO. 
172 Sweeney St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


LEATHER 


CANVAS GERMAN SILVER! _ 


| Foster’s Arch 
Support and Heel Cushion 


Strengthens instep—lessens “ jar’?— makes 
walkingeasy—graceful-tireless. As light—soft 
—snugasaglove. Afit forevery foot. Yoursize 
and $2.00 brings apairtoday. Forsaleatallshoe 
stores. Tredair Cushions separate 25c per pair. 


| FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 
170 b Summer Street, Boston, Mass. ff 
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The Linoleum Without cure | 


Every woman knows that 
things giveaway at theseams. 
A dress without seams would 
wear better than one with 
seams. Shoes go at the 
seams. Seamless gem pans 
are more durable than the 
old pieced-together kind. 


Cook’s Inlaid Linoleum is molded 
—each roll one entire piece with no 
seam or joint anywhere. That is why 
Cook’s is longer-wearing and more 
sanitary than inlaids made of color 


blocks cut out and stuck together. No 
seams to open and let the edges turn 
up; no cracks for scrub water to seep 
through; no joints or depressions to 
collect dirt and germs. The pattern in 
Cook’s Inlaid goes through to the back 
and remains clear and distinct always. 


Cook’s Printed Linoleum has the 
pattern on the surface ; therefore costs 
less than Inlaid. It is flexible and 
tough, won’t chip or crack, and stands 
the grinding wear, with better preser- 
vation of pattern, than any other 
printed linoleum. 


Beautiful patterns. Being better 
made, the patterns in Cook’s Linoleum 
are naturally more satisfying... Hand- 
some designs in a wide range of choice 
—from tile and parquetry effects to 
softer treatments in rich colorings of 
rug-like character. For every room— 
hall, library, living room, dining room, 
kitchen, bath, chamber, den. 


Ask your dealer for Cook’s Linoleum. 
Look for the name COOK’S on the back. 


By writing for Cook’s Linoleum Book M, 
you can get complete information on linoleum; 
including color plates of the newest patterns, 
suggestions for various rooms and hints on 
how to buy. : 


Cook’s Cork Carpet makes a quiet floor 
for churches, schools, public halls, etc. 


Cook’s Decora is taking the 
place of wall-paper in the modern 
home. Cleanable with a damp 
cloth, will never fade, nor crack 
with the plaster. Lastsa lifetime, 
fresh and bright. Beautiful de- 
signs, suitable to every room and 
harmonizing with any scheme of decoration. 
Comes in rolls and any paperhanger can put it 
on. Ask your dealer for Decora, Interesting 
booklet, Home Decoration, sent on request. 


Lf your dealer can't supply Cook’s 
write for the name of one who will, 
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| little leg, and then, all bewildered and 
tousled, an extraordinary thing happened 
to him. Mrs. Van Rensselaer Trout im- 
pulsively unsnapped the diamond horse- 
shoe and pinned it on his coat, saying it 
was a reward for the pluckiest little boy 
in America. ‘‘ You’ve earned it a hundred 
times over,’ she declared delightedly; “for 
that disgusting wretch would have got it 
pine if you hadn’t been too sharp for 
im!” 

It was dark by the time they reached 
the garage, and returned home on foot, the 
tiredest people in the city and the happiest. 
Think of it—Pushkin saved and Georgie 
covered with glory and diamonds, the 
Boooarder captured and securely locked in 
a police station! A day well spent, assur- 
edly! A day of storm and stress and 
triumph, to be wound up with erackers and 
cheese, bought on the way from the grocer, 
and sleepy jubilation in that fifth-story 
flat. But how unfortunate that Mrs. 
Turner should have seized this occasion to 
die “‘from exhaustion following prolonged 
alcoholic excess,’’ as the note from Bellevue 
informed Oldsweetie. The news awaited 
him in an official envelope, though, with 
a clouded brow, he softened it to Georgie. 

“She is very sick,” he said. ‘Perhaps, 
she may never get well again, Georgie.” 
Then he took the little fellow in his arms 
and comforted him. “Don’t you take on 
about yourself,” he went on. “There are 
some good, kind people who want to take 
care of you—awfully nice people—with a 
big house full of little boys, and a play- 
ground, and a swimming tank, and ——” 

“Yes, I know, it’s an oooffenage,’’ inter- 
rupted Georgie with a stifled sob. ‘“‘She’s 
dead, ain’t she?” 

“‘Yes, my poor old Georgie, she’s dead.” 

Georgie buried his head on Oldsweetie’s 
shoulder, and lay there very still and silent 
for a long while. Then he got down and 
walked over to Chumdarling, who was 
gazing at him with her eyes full of tears. 

“Chumdarling,” he said gravely, “‘how 
awful good you’ve always been to me— 
always so kind, and giving me pennies and 
oranges and taking me out in Pushkin and 
loving me—and, and—I want you to keep 
this always, always, Chumdarling.”” With 
that he reached up and pinned the diamond 
horseshoe on her dress. ‘You won’t never 
forget me, will you, Chumdarling, and 
every time you look at it sparkling you will 
say it was Georgie what gave me that, 
won't you? Georgie, in the oooffenage, 
thinking of you and Oldsweetie, and oh, 
wishing he was back here with bofe of 
you.” 

Chumdarling knelt down and put her 
arms about him, her pretty face all wet 
and troubled; and looking at Oldsweetie, 
who nodded back, she said: HN ese TEI 
keep it always, and what’s more, I’m going 
to keep the little boy, too! For you are a 
precious little boy, and I love you; and 
why should you go to an orphanage when 
there is the Boooarder’s room just waiting 
for you?” 

“With breakfast included,” added Old- 


sweetie, who always got a laugh out of 
everything, even in adopting an orphan— 
“With breakfast included—don’t you for- 
get that, old fellow!” 


A Touching Message 


M* GEORGE BROADHURST, author 
of the play, The Man of the Hour, is 
an Englishman, and recently made a visit 
to his native country. After having lived 
a week at one of the large hotels in London, 
he was surprised on the evening of his de- 
parture, although at a very late hour, to 
see an endless procession of waiters, maids, 
porters and pages come forward with the 
expectant smile and empty hand. When 
each and all had been well bestowed, even 
boots and under-boots and then another 
boots, he dashed for the four-wheeler that 
was to carry him safely away. 

Settling himself with a sigh of relief, he 
was about to be off when a page popped 
his head into the window and breathlessly 
exclaimed: 

“T beg pardon, sir, but the night-lift man 
says he’s waiting for a message from you, 
Sits : 

““A message from me?” 
“Yes, sir; he says he cawn’t go to sleep 
without a message from you, sir.” 

“Really, he can’t go to sleep without a 
message from me?” 

““No, sir.” 

“How touching. Then tell him, ‘Pleas- 
ant dreams.’”’ 
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HE countless delights afforded b 
really good music are nowhere so com 
pletely realized as in the home in which there is a1 


ANGELUS Player-Piano 


If now, or in the future, you contemplate the possession of a player-piano, it i; 
your duty to yourself and to those who are to participate in its enjoyment, to visi 
your nearest ANGELUS dealer and have him demonstrate the ANGELUS instru. 
ments to you. Do not, as some others have done, permit yourself to be led tc 
purchase any other instrument before you have made this investigation. First, 
hear and play the ANGELUS instruments yourself. In this way you will avoic 
the certainty of disappointment later on. Let us send you the dealer’s name. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE Co. Established 1876 MERIDEN, CONN 
(Regent House, Regent Street, LONDON.) bf 


Eastwood Sandal Think Right—Live Right 


Are you perfectly satisfied with your present condi- 
tions in life; or do you yearn for better things? Do 
° 5) 
Children’s 
Sizes 4 to 8 


you long for a larger life, greater prosperity, bette: 
health and more perfect ha piness? Know this then: 
oN 


Your thoughts make you, Learn to think right and to 
control your thoughts, and your fondest hopes will be 
realized, your greatest ambition will become a re \ 
How to do it is the question; and the answer is: | y 
reading our truly wonderful little volume ust pub- 
lished, entitled, Thoughts Are Things,” which con- 
tains six intensely interesting and fascinating chap- 
ters on the much discussed subject—The Power of 
Thought. They are: 1. Thoughts Are Thing 2, 
Thought Currents; 3, Thought Atmospheres; 4, The 
Magnet of Thought; 5, Creative Thoughts; 6. Yi 
Latent Powers. Do not delay any longer. 
the benefits of right thinking at once. Send | 
1 0 CENTS (coin or stamps) today and 
return mail a copy of “Thought 
Are Things” and two copies of our monthly magazine 
ETERNAL PROGRESS, the reading of whi l 
put you on the road to the best that life can 
Address THE PROGRESS CO.,904 Rand-McNallyBldg., 


Mother and Ba 


\. Go everywhere—in crow¢ 
gi) Cars, in elevators. 
<.% . Where impossible to 


An Ideal 
“Play Shoe” 


All the fun of “‘going barefoot’’ without the 
scratches and bruises. 


Eastwood Sandals allow the feet to ex- 


pand naturally and 
are a grateful relief to children whose feet have 
been distorted by ill-fitting shoes. They relieve 
and prevent excessive perspiration. 

The Eastwood Sandals are made by an entirely new method 
of shoe construction. Stitching is all outside, no wrinkled 
linings, waxed thread or tacks—just clean, smooth, oak- 
tanned leather next to the feet. 


MADE OVER THE FAMOUS 
EASTWOOD LAST 


FOR SALE AT YOUR DEALERS 


or shipped to any address in the U.S., 
upon receipt of price as follows; Chil- 
dren’s sizes 4 to 8, $1.00 per pair; 9 to 
11, $1.25; 12 to 2, $1.50. Larger sizes 
made for women and boys, 3 to 5, $2.00. 
Men's 6 to 10, $2.50. 

Our illustrated catalogue of latest styles 


in shoes and stockings for men, women 
and children on request. 


Wm. Eastwood & Son Co. 224,Msin Street 


change in a second to 
™ on your arm with oy. 
it, wheels out of sight 
Where wheels will 
change back to w 
Used as high-chair, jum 
er, bassinet. Sent 
proval. Write for booklet, 


x) 
Tue WirTHRow Mre. Co | 
243 Walnut St., Cinc 


comes 
a 
chair 


AGENTS 


Get in on this. Combination 
Rolling Pin. Nine articles combined. Lightning Seller. 
free. FORSHEE MFG. CO., Box 302, Dayto 


Rett 


Look for imprint 
on sole of sandal 
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Official Base Ball Guide for 1909 


NOW ON SALE 


400 action pictures of great ball players and most important games, including — 


WORLD’S SERIES 


1909—Reach Base Ball Catalogue—FREE 
200 illustrations in color—very attractive. 
A. J. REACH CO., 1705 Tulip Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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made the 


Greatest Gain 
in Insurance in Force 


in 1908, 
of Any Life Insurance Companyin the World! 


Giant Strides of a Giant Company: 


Gain in Life Insurance in Force, in 1908, over : - E 3 97 Million Dollars 
Paid Policyholders, during 1908, over - - - 19 Milhon Dollars 
Dividend Fund to Credit of Participating Policies, Bee 31, 1908, nearly 15 Million Dollars 


Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization, plus Amount 


Held at Interest to Their Credit, Over 313 Million Dollars! 


OTHER 1908 FEATURES 
Expenses Reduced. 
New Monthly Income Policy Inaugurated. 


Loaned to Policyholders, on Security of their Poli- 
cies, to Dec. 31, 1908, over 10 Million Dollars. 


ace OF Ft : . 4 Tax Payments in 1908, nearly 1!4 Million Dollars. 


fi The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 
for Rates , Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
of New Low 


Cost Policy. Dept. M. JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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Process in grape juice 
making is very simple—so 
simple that many try it, yet 
so distinctly a process of 
infinite care and detail that 
many fail. 


Perhaps the real secret 
of the Welch processis that 
atevery step the grapes and 
the juice are handled with 
all possible quickness and 
cleanliness. 


We have special ma- 
chinery, either designed by 
us or built for us and not 
used in making any other 
grape juice. Recently we 
introduced asystem of pas- 
teurizing in the bottle at a 
lower uniform temperature 
than heretofore. This 
means better flavor. 


Welch's 
Grape 


Juice 


is stored only in glass con- 
tainers; never in barrels. 
Wherever tne juice comes 
in contact with metal, 
aluminum is used. 


The Welch process trans- 
fers the natural juice from 
the luscious clusters to 
sealed bottles, unchanged 
in any way. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep Welch’s, 
send $3.00 for trial dozen pints, ex- 
press prepaid eastof Omaha. Booklet 
of forty delicious ways of using 
Welch’s Grape Juice free. Sample 
3-0z. bottle by mail, roc. 


The Welch Grape Juice Co. 


Westfield, New York 
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THE WHITE MICE 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“fare old friends. Your father is his friend. 
What more natural!’ She broke forth 
hysterically. ‘‘I beg of you,” she cried, ‘‘I 
command you not to make an enemy of 
Pino. Tell him to wait, tell him that now 
ou can think of nothing but your father, 
But that when your father is free, that if 
| he will only set him free Lethe 
| mother held the girl toward her, searching 
her eyes. ‘‘Promise me,” she begged. 

Inez regarded her mother unhappily, and 
turned away. 

This, then, on the afternoon of Colonel 
Vega’s arrival at Curacao was the position 
toward him and toward each other of the 
three women of the Rojas household, and 
explains, perhaps, why, when that same 
afternoon Captain Codman told them the 
marvelous tale of Roddy’s proposition, 
Sefiora Rojas and her daughter received 
the news each in a different manner. 

Before she had fully understood, Sefiora 
Rojas exclaimed with gratitude: 

“Tt is the hand of God. It is His hand 
| working through this great company.” 
| ‘“Notatall,” snapped Captain Codman. 
| “The company has nothing to do with it. 
As far as I can see, it is only the wild plan 
of a harum-scarum young man. He has 
no authority. He’s doing it for excitement, 
| for an adventure. He doesn’t seem to 
know anything of—of what is going on— 
and, personally, I think he’s mad. Heand 
his friend are the two men who twice drove 
past your house this morning. What his 
friend is like I don’t know; but Forrester 


4 | seems quite capable of forcing his way in 


| here. He wants what he calls ‘credentials.’ 
In fact, when I refused to help him, he as 
much as threatened to come here and get 
them for himself.’’ 

The voice of Sefiora Rojas was shaken 
with alarm. ‘“‘He is coming here!” she 
cried. ‘‘But if he is seen here they will 
know at once at Caracas, and my husband 
will suffer. It may mean the end of every- 
thing.” Her voice rose, trembling with 
indignation. ‘‘How dare he! How dare 
he, for the sake of an adventure, risk the 
life of my husband! How can he expect 
to succeed where our friends have failed, 
and now, when Pino has returned and there 
is hope.” 

““T told him that,” said the Consul. 

“You warned him,”’ insisted the Sefiora; 
“‘you told him he must not come near us?”’ 

Inez, who, with her sister, stood eagerly 
intent behind the chair in which their 
mother was seated, laid her hand soothingly 
upon the Sefiora’s shoulder. 

“Ts it best,” she said, ‘‘to turn the young 


know something we could not know. Did 
you find out,’’ she asked the Consul, “in 
what way Mr. Forrester wishes to help 

97) 

“No,” confessed Captain Codman, ‘I 
did not. I was so taken aback,” he ex- 
plained; “he was so ignorant, so cocksure, 
that he made me mad. And I just ordered 
him out, and I told him, told him for his 


hastily, ‘‘that he talked too much.” 

With critical eyes Inez regarded her old 
friend doubtfully, and shook her head at 
him. 

“‘ And how did he take that?” she asked. 

“He told me,” answered the Consul, 
painfully truthful, “‘that my parrot had 
said the same thing, and that we might 
both be wrong.” 

There was an instant’s silence, and then 
Inez laughed. In shocked tones her 
mother exclaimed reprovingly. 

“But he comes here,” protested the 
girl, ‘‘to do usa service, the greatest serv- 
ice, and he is ordered away. Why should 
we refuse to let him help us, to let any one 
help us? We should make the most of 
every chance that offers.’ 

Sefiora Rojas turned in her chair and 
looked steadily at her daughter. 

“Your advice is good, Inez,” she said, 
“but it comes strangely from you.” 

At the same moment, as though con- 
jured by her thought, a servant announced 
Colonel Vega, and that gentleman, with 
several of those who had lunched with him 
at the Café Ducrot, entered the room. In 
alarm Captain Codman waited only to 
shake hands with the visitors and then 
he precipitantly departed. But in the 


that would have compromised him. The 
| reception of Colonel Vega by the three 


man away without learning what he wishes | 
to do? Living in Porto Cabello, he may | 


own good, of course,” the Consul added | 


meeting of the exiles there was nothing | 
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ber, must be sea- 
soned. Green wood 
warps and destroys the 
shape of the cabinet- 
work. Green cloth 
stretches and pulls all 
y the lines of the gar- 
ment awry. 


Sincerity 
Clothes 


are made of seasoned fabrics 
— all the warp is shrunk out 
of them. After the mill has 
stampedthem “fully shrunk,” 
they are London shrunk at 
our tailories, until there’s a 
loss of 15% in every yard. 
But it’s worth zw/z/e for us 
to take the loss and make 
the customer. 


Kuh, Nathan 6 Fischer Co. j 


CHICAGO 


b 


The ‘‘Sincerity’’ style book 
sent free for an ‘‘ask’’ on 
a postal card. Filled with 
young men’s fashions 
and other men’s. 


= 


This is just one of twenty smart Sincerity overcoats 
for young fellows 


, SHIBBOLETH™ 


Neckwear is always sold witha 


POSITIVE GUARANTEE 
We know them to be full 50c and 75¢ 
Scarf values because we weave the 
silks, fashion the Neckwear and sell 

““direct from weaver to wearer." If you 
don’t think they are all we claim for 
them, return the ties at our expense and 
we will cheerfully refund your money. 
Our New Scarfthe Oxford. 

For Easter A full shaped flowing end 
four-in-hand made of rich lustrous 
ald si/ Satin in the following colors: 
Navy, Copenhagen, Wine, Old Rose, 
Brown, Tan, Smoke, Lavender, 
Myrtle, Olive and Reseda Green. 
Your chvice of colors. 


$2.00 the half dozen 
Send Money Order, check or 2c 


my SLamps. 
Shibboleth Silk Co., 463 B’way, New York 
Shibboleth Scarfs in solid color Silk 
Barathea and fancy patterns shown 
in Catalogue ‘'G"'— Send for tt. 

Books free. Rates reasonable. 
P E Highest references. Best serv- 

ices. I PROCURE PAT- 


ENTS THAT PROTECT. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, Box 2476, Washington, D.C. 


AMERICANRO 


mer and fall; you can have a Rose garden 
that will be the talk and admiration of your J 
town, for less than the cost of one fiorist's J 
bouquet, and a little pleasure-giving work. } 

Our Free Book Tells You How — 
** The Garden of Delight,”’ with pictures o 
many gardens of Roses started with our | 
plants and grown by our directions. Youcan 
do as well; read this book and start right 5 f 

HELLER BROS. 
913 S. Main St., New Castle, 


Hollow Buildin 
Brick Sill an 
Post Outfits. 


Blo 
Fence: 


CEMENT met 


Cheapest hard Damp-Proof White Diamond Concr 
FRANCIS CONCRETE MACH’Y CoO., St. Lo 


Noted for their | 
high grade 
material and 


superior finish. Made by [| 
ss >. eA & S the largest skate makers 
in the world. For over 50 
THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES years standard of the world | 
for speed and durability. 


Please write for our new illustrated cata- 
logues. They are free. Kindly state whether 
you are interested in ice or roller skates. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO. 
Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. f 
84-86 Chambers St., New York 8 Long Lane, E, C., London © | 


ALL KINDS OF ICE SKATES 


~ 


he Bnistles 
a Strips 


*he Sanitary and Economical By-Town Hair Brush looks exactly 
+ the ordinary, yet it is wonderfully different. 

-*urnasmall knob at the end of the handle, and the bristles come out 
_ wooden strips. These strips each contain only three rows of tufts. 
oeach bristle is easily reached for cleaning. They may be boiled 
joapy water. You can now always have a clean brush. 


‘ou can also have a new brush whenever you wish. The cost is 
_y 40 to 78 cents for the new bristles. The backs last forever. They 


to Clean 


| or Renew 
. 


their polish, warp and split— because they do not get wet. 


be By-Town backs are made in three styles and woods: small 
| g-handled, large long-handled and military, in Oak, Mahogany 


4 
] 


‘ou may choose any bristles you desire: soft, medium, stiff or 
_y stiff; short, medium, long or very long; flat or oval trimmed; 
| te, black or black and white. 


‘wrder any combination of the above backs and bristles, at the price 
/ 1.50. Each single brush complete or $3 for pair military brushes. 


‘fyour dealer has not yet put in the By-Town brush, write us 
| sct enclosing $1.50, and we will mail you the kind of a brush you 
e dreamed of possessing. 

—_— Say long, stiff, white bristles, oval 
trimmed with ebony military back; or 
soft, medium, black bristles, flat trimmed 
with long-handled mahogany back, or 
any other combination that meets your 
views of what an ideal hair brush should 
be, and we will mail it postpaid for the 
one price of $1.50. We will take it back 
and return your money if you are not 
satisfied after 30 days’ trial. 

If you have a silver back, for which 
you desire new bristles and the By-Town 
everlasting feature, mail it to us and we 
will put in our device and your choice of 
bristles for $5. With the device once in, 
new bristles will cost only 40 to 78 cents 
each time they are renewed. 

i = > Manufacturers of fine silver toilet sets 

lycleaning of bristles. can put in By-Town bristles and lock- 

. devices as easily as the old style. Write us. 

Vrite for booklet or better still send us $1.50 for a brush. You do 

} have to keep it unless you are thoroughly pleased. If you send 
brush back, we will return your money by the next mail. 


Town Incorporated, 2 River Street, Aurora, Ill. 


To Dealers: Ours is a most attractive proposition. We offer 
rger returns from a smallerinvestment. Write us to-day and 
= prepared to take the profits our advertising in two million 
omes will bring you. 


eee 


HEN you buya 

Beehler Umbrella 

we work your name 

and address right in- 

to the fabric so it can- 

not be taken out 

fr" without destroying 
Y the umbrella. That makes ita 
LNAME-ON andnomatterwhereyou 
forget it or who borrows it, the 
umbrella is always identified as 
yours and bound to come back. 
Any name and address worked in 


free of charge and delivery prepaid in 
U.S. on receipt of — 


$2.50 for Size 28 — Men’s or Women’s 
$2.00 for Size 26— Women’s 


Orders filled same day received. 

Our Guarantee — Your money back if 

you are not satisfied. You run no risk. 
o LNAME-ON has 81 years’ umbrella-making expe- 
rience back of it, and is so perfect in every detail that 
you will be glad to endorse it with your name. The 
fabric is high lustre, water-proof gloria silk that won’t 
\f crack or split. The Beehler frame is rubber enameled 
stucible steel and won't rust, break or work loose. A patent 
dide raises and lowers it with no sticking, slipping or pinching 
fingers Geta UNAME-ON today—it always comes back! 


_ Write for “‘ The LNAME-ON Book” showing 165 
beautiful handles and samples of different silks. 
The Oldest Umbrella House in America. Founded 1828. 


liam H. Beehler, 204 W. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 


PAST 


| {The Perfection Extension Shoe for 
( persons with one short limb. Worn 
Kk with ready made Shoes. Write for 
=A ; 


booklet. HENRY S. LOTZ 
313 Third Ave., New York 
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women was without outward significance. 


| They greeted him, not as a leader of their 
| conspiracy, but as they might have re- 


ceived any friend who, after an absence, 
had returned to them. When he bent over 
the hand of Inez he raised his liquid eyes 
to hers, but the girl welcomed him simply, 
without confusion. 

He decided that her mother could not 
as yet have told her of his wishes. Had 


. she done so he felt sure, in view of the 
honor he would pay her, her embarrass- 
| ment at meeting him would have been 


apparent to all. 

Vega himself elected to tell the ladies of 
the attack made upon him at the Café 
Ducrot. He made little of it. He gave 
the ladies to understand that his life, like 
that of all public men, was always at the 
mercy of assassins. To Roddy he gave 
full credit. 

“Imagine this man reaching for his 
weapon,” he related dramatically, ‘“‘my- 
self too far from him to fall upon him, and 
my arms resting upon the shoulders of my 
two good friends! Their safety, also, is in 
my mind. But I am helpless. I saw the 
villain smile confidently. He points the 
weapon. Then the young man springs 
upon him and the bullets pass us harm- 
lessly. Believe me, but for Mr. Forrester 
all three of us, General Pulido, Colonel 
Ramon and myself, might now be dead.” 

The two gentlemen designated dismissed 
the thought with a negligent wave of the 
hand. It suggested that, to soldiers like 
themselves, being dead was an annoyance 
to which they had grown accustomed. 

“‘Mr. Forrester!’’ exclaimed Inez, catch- 
ing at the name. 

““Mr. Forrester!’’ repeated her mother. 
“But I thought—I was told only just now 
that he knew nothing of our plans.” 

“That is quite true,” Colonel Vega 
assured her. ‘‘He was not with us. He 
was there by accident.”’ 

“Let us rather say,’”’ corrected Sefiora 
Rojas piously, ‘‘he was placed there by a 
special Providence to save you.” 

That the Almighty should be especially 
concerned in his well-being did not appear 
to Vega as at all unlikely. 

He nodded his head gravely. 

“Tt may be so,”’ he admitted. 

Through force of habit Sefiora Rojas 
glanced about her; but the open windows 
showed the empty garden, and around her, 
seated in two rows of rocking-chairs—the 
ladies facing the door, the men facing the 
ladies—she saw only friends. 

“But why,” she asked, ‘‘is young Mr. 
Forrester not in the confidence of his own 
father? Can he not trust his own son?” 

As though sure of her answer she cast a 
triumphant glance at the daughter who 
had dared, against Captain Codman and 
herself, to champion Mr. Forrester’s son. 
Pino frowned mysteriously. He did not 
like to say that with any action of the great 
Mr. Forrester he was not acquainted. So 
he scowled darkly and shook his head. 

“Tt is a puzzle,” he said; ‘‘the young 
man isa fine fellow. To him I owe my life.” 
He appealed to his friends, who, in time to 
the sedate rocking of the chairs, nodded 
gravely. ‘‘But his father is very decided. 
He cables us to send him at once to Porto 
Cabello. He instructs us not to let him 
know what we plan to do. I learned that 
in Porto Cabello he is only a workman, or, 
a little better, the foreman of the Jamaica 
coolies. I don’t say so,” Pino pointed 
out, as though, if he wished, he might say 
a great deal, ‘but it looks as though he 
were here for some punishment—as though 
he had displeased his father. Else,’’ he 
demanded, ‘‘ why should his father, who is 
so wealthy, give his son the wages of a 
foreman?” 

During the visit of the conspirators the 
traditions of Spanish etiquette gave Colonel 
Vega no opportunity to separate Inez from 
the others; and soon, without having 
spoken to her alone, he and his followers 
departed. 

When they had gone, Inez, as was her 
custom when she wished to be by herself, 
ordered her pony and rode out on the cliff 
road toward the orange groves. Riding 
unattended was a breach of Spanish- 
American convention. But her mother 
permitted it, and, in the eyes of the people 
of Willemstad, her long residence abroad 
and the fact that she was half American 
of the North partially excused it. Every 
morning at sunrise, before the heat of the 
day, and just before the sun set, Inez made 
these excursions. They were the bright 
moments of her present life. If she did not 
wish to think, they prevented her from 
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Model D 


Model D is a touring-car you can afford to own and to 


use every day. 


It is not a big expensive machine. 


Its 


sensible proportions, its ability, its handsome body, large 


wheels and the ease and grace with which it handles place it 


in a class by itself. 


An ideal touring-car—not too large for city 
and business use. Light-weight and refined, 
it is more economical to maintain than many 
runabouts. 

It is not a one-season automobile. It is 
for year in and year out service. Like all 
Franklins, its motor by means of an auxiliary 
cylinder exhaust and sheet metal radiating 
flanges is cooled by air without the use of 
water. This gets rid of weight and compli- 
cation, and permits light and simple construc- 
tion throughout. 

Then there is none of the worry and bother 
of the water-cooling system—nothing to freeze, 
boil dry or leak. 

When touring you can make time with 
Model D and make it comfortably. It does 
not jar and fatigue the passengers, nor by its 
jolting dissipate the power. Its full elliptic 
springs and laminated wood chassis frame 
absorb and neutralize the shocks from road 
inequalities. You can use the power. You do 
not strain and rack the automobile. 

No automobile with half-elliptic springs 
even of much greater horse-power can with 
comfort equal Model D on American roads. 


Look into this question. 


This is because the road ability of an auto- 
mobile is determined by its design and con- 
struction—the way it rides and what it does 
to the passengers—rather than by the size of 
the engine. 

Model D is not hard on tires. Its wheels 
and tires are larger in proportion to weight 
than those on other automobiles. Indeed, 
weighing as it does a third less than the 
average water-cooled automobile of similar 
capacity, it gives the minimum tire and oper- 
ating expense. 

The 1909 Model D wona perfect score in the 
five leading reliability contests of the season. 
No other automobile was perfect in more than 
two of these contests. In one contest it was 
necessary to make 250 miles a day for four days. 
In their effort to make the time, twenty-five 
per cent of the water-cooled contestants broke 
their steel chassis frames, while Model D 
had no trouble at all. So it is the whole con- 
struction, not simply the power, that deter- 
mines the speed and ability of an automobile. 

This is the fifth year of Model D. It isa 
tried and proven standard—the ideal automo- 
bile for all-around service. 


Weigh and ride in Model D. 


Then weigh and ride in other automobiles over the same road 


at the same speed. 


You will understand the meaning and 


value of non-jarring, easy-riding construction. 


FRANKLIN MODEL D, four-cylinder 
28 horse-power, five-passenger touring- 
car, 2200 pounds, $2800. Single or double 
rumble seat runabout, $2700. Standard 
finish touring-car, royal blue; runabout, 
red and black. 36-inch wheels, same size 
as used on the best water-cooled auto- 
mobiles weighing a thousand pounds 
more. Sheet aluminum body on steel 
angle frame---the strongest and lightest 
automobile body made. Three large and 
powerful brakes, acting on transmission 
and rear wheels. Selective type trans- 
mission, positive gear-driven oiler, Bosch 
high tension magneto. 


Other four- and six-cylinder models, $1750 to $5000. 


Our forty-page catalogue de luxe treats the whole automobile question in a clear and fair 
manner, shows why the Franklin, now in its eighth year, is the automobile for those who 


want the highest standard of comfort and ability. 


Write for it. 


H H FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY Syracuse N Y 


Every Order Out on 


Time—Delivery Cost 
Cut in Two—with the 


$100 F. O. B. Toledo. 


onsoté 
PACKAGE CAR 


CONSOLIDATED PACKAGE CAR—Capacity 150 lbs. 


datea 


‘THs little car will deliver more goods in 
less time, and at less actual cost, than the 
best horse and wagon you have today. 

It will satisfy present customers and 
bring new customers to your store. 

The cost of operation is a boy’s time; the 
cost of maintenance nothing at all. 

_Think that over for a moment; get its full 
significance to your business. 

Write for details and the enthusiastic let- 
ters from dealers in every line who know the 


Consolidated Package Car. 


The Consolidated Mfg. Co. 


1702 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio 


We also make the Yale 344 H. P. Motor 
Cycle; the Yale and the Snell Bicycles; 
the Hussey Handle Bar—each the best the 
largest plant in America can produce. 
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Sold! 


—for 17c a Day 


Our plan of selling Oliver Typewriters for 
“‘17-Cents-a-Day”’ is certainly a hummer. 

Making things hum at ourGeneral Offices, 
where our Private Wires converge 


For the wires are humming with “ hurry- 
up”’ messages from our agents throughout 
the world 


Until even the Factory hums the tune of 
“77-Cents-a-Day.’’ 

If we had any doubts of the plan’s success, 
they have all been swept away by the flood 
of Oliver orders—at ‘‘17-Cents-a-Day.”’ 

We struck a mighty popular chord, in 
such a vigorous way that the sales reach 
more stupendous totals with each succeed- 
ing day. 

A small cash payment brings the machine 
—the balance you can pay in regular 
monthly remittances —at ‘‘17-Cents-a-Day.”’ 


The Oliver writes in a whisper, with an 
action as smooth as oil. Its working parts 
move in swift response to the play of the 
fingers on the keyboard, with far more 
speed than you’ll ever need, and strength 
to withstand the endurance test of 
Twentieth Century strain. 
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Ts 
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The Standard Visible Writer 


It carries no ‘‘excess baggage”’ in the 
form of unnecessary wires and springs, 
having 7,000 4o 1,500 less parts than other 
standard machines. 

Do you wonder that the Oliver Typewriter 
is a prodigy in performance ? 

The splendid merit of the Oliver has 
carried it fast and far, until today it leads in 
sales and stands supreme in service. 


A*100 Typewriter 


for 17c a Day 


The individuality of the Oliver is re- 
flected in its unique and practical design. 

It follows ‘‘the line of least resistance” 
and is first to arrive at results. 

And the same straight line has led us to 
the new selling plan, which has augmented 
the prestige and popularity of the Oliver 
tremendously by bringing the world’s best 
$100 machine within the reach of everybody. 


See the nearest Oliver Agent or write 
direct to the General Offices of 


The OliverTypewriter Co. 


Oliver Typewriter Building 


43 Dearborn Street Chicago 


| the hotels. 
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thinking; if she did wish to think, they pro- 
tected her from intrusion, and gave her 
strength and health to bear the grinding 
anxiety of the other hours. 

They brought back to her, also, memo- 
ries of rides of former days, before her 
father had been taken from her, when they 
had trotted politely over the tan bark of 
Rotten Row, or when, with her soldier 
brother, she had chased the wild cattle on 
the plantation. 

Now, with her head bent, with the hand 
that held the reins lying loosely on her 
knee, she rode at a walk, her body relaxed, 
her eyes seeing nothing. Her mind was 
intent upon her problem,.one in which her 
answer to Pino Vega was but a part. To 
carry out the plan she had in mind she 
needed a man to help her, and there were 
two men to whom she might appeal. But 
only one, not both of them, could help her. 
She was determined not to return from her 
ride until she had decided which one it 
should be. 

After an hour, as though she had reached 
her decision and was fearful lest she might 
reconsider it, she lifted the pony into a 
gallop and raced to Casa Blanca. On 
arriving there she went directly to her 
room, wrote a note, and returned with it 
to the stable where the groom was just 
lifting the saddle from her pony. 

He was an old man, trusted by Inez. 
As a body servant he had first served her 
brother, then her father, and after the im- 
prisonment of General Rojas, had volun- 
teered to follow the women of the family 
into exile. 

For a moment the girl regarded him 
earnestly. 

“Pedro,” she asked, ‘“‘what would you 
do to save the master?”’ 

When the man was assured he had under- 
stood her he lowered the saddle to the 
ground, and standing erect threw out his 
arms with his open palms toward her. In 
pantomime he seemed to signify that for 
the purpose she named his body, his life, 
were at her disposition. 

Inez showed him the note. 

“You will take this,” she said, ‘“‘to an 
American, Mr. Forrester. He is at one of 
No one must know you are 
seeking him, no one must see you give him 
this note. Not even my mother must 
suspect that any message has been sent 
from this house to that gentleman. When 
he has read the note he will say ‘yes’ or 
‘no.’ If he asks questions you will shake 
your head. As soon as you get your an- 
swer come directly to me.” 

She gave him the note and after an im- 
pressive delay continued: 

“There is a new plan to save my father. 
If you deliver this note safely you will 
have taken the first step to set him free. 
If you blunder, if itis found out that Mr. 
Forrester and one of the Rojas family are 
conspiring together, it will mean greater 
cruelties for my father; it may mean his 
death.” 

The girl had spoken in the way she 
knew would best appeal to the man before 
her. And she was not disappointed. His 
eyes shone with excitement. That he was 
conspiring, that he was a factor in a plot, 
that the plot had in view the end he so 
much desired, filled him with pleasure and 
pride. Crossing himself, he promised to 
carry out her orders. 

As Inez returned to the main portion of 
the house the sun was just sinking into 
the sea; and, to keep their daily tryst, her 
moe and sister were moving toward the 
cliff, 

While the crimson disk*descended, the 
three women stood silent and immovable, 
the face of each turned toward the rim 
of the horizon. As though her eyes 
could pierce the sixty miles that lay be- 
tween her and her father, Inez leaned 
forward, her fingers interlaced, her lips 
slightly apart. That, at that moment, he 
was thinking of her, that he was looking to 
where he knew she was on guard, and 
thinking of him, moved her as greatly as 
though the daily ceremony was for the 
first time being carried forward. A wan- 
dering breeze, not born of the sea, but of 
the soil, of tropical plants and forests, and 
warm with sunshine, caressed her face. 
It came from the land toward which her 
eyes were turned. It was comforting, 
sheltering, breathing of peace. As it 
touched her she smiled slightly. She ac- 
cepted it as a good omen, as a message sent 
from across the sea, to tell her that in the 
step she had taken she had done well. 


(TO BE CONTINUED ) 
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his is the last on 

which has been 
built the greatest 
year-in-year-out 
patronage ever 
created for a first 
grade shoe. 


for 


years 


White for this book, 
“The Right to 
Know,” and learn 
how to judge a shoe 
when you are buy- 
ing a shoe. 


The Stetson Shoe Co. 


South Weymouth, Mass. 
Dept. C 


New York Shop 
7 CORTLANDT STREET 


also a 


mer Stetsons in many styles and 
leathers—$5.00 to $9.00. 
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MODEL 


O other last ever modeled has shaped a 


shoe in every size to accommodate 


comfortably the little differences in foot 
shapes, or which provide so perfect a f 


so great a number of feet. 


Nine out of ten men, in first trying the “Stetson” last, find a 
comfort that no other shoe has ever given. Every day 3 


more men have found this out. These men 


full line of Spring and Sum- 


“STETSON” 


for 4 | 
stuck to the “Stetson”—-When you try it, so will you, 3 
If you want solid foot comfort now and always, good 01 


servative style and finest stock and workmanshi 
one, you'll get it when you wear the “Stetson” last. 


Your local shoe man who displays the Red 
Diamond Sign has the “Stetson” last, “ 


Is 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


NEW-SK 
—Instead of Court Plaster 
New-Skin takes the place 


more effective. 


Skin “‘stays put.”’ 


and water. 


a clean, air-tight, germ-proof film. 
parent and practically invisible. 


For everything that you use court-plaster 


nails, insect stings. 


Always insist on getting ‘‘ NEW-SKIN.”’ 
10c, 25c and 50c at the druggists or by mail. 


learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. 


full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago Correspondence 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


ordinary court-plaster, being far | 


Court-plaster comes off, but Mez- 
New-Skin does not 
come off even when you put ona glove 
over it or when washed with soap 


Court-plaster collects dirt around the 
edges right next to the wound where 
perfect aseptic cleanliness is most es- 
sential, but Mezw-Skin, painted softly 
over the wound, seals it securely under | 


Court-plaster looks bad, is a blemish 
on face or hands, but Vew-Sinis trans- 


— cuts, abrasions, burns, scrapes where the skin 
needs protection, Vew-Skizis betterthan court- 
plaster; useful also in lots of cases where court- 
plaster is useless, such as chapped or split lips, 
chafed feet, chilblains, callous spots, hang- 


“Paint it with NEW-SKIN and forget it.” 


NEWSKIN COMPANY, Dept. A, New York 
ee saa SOS 


Boyd Syllabic System — written with only nine characters. No 
“*positions’’—no “‘ ruled lines’’—no ‘‘shading’’—no “‘word- 
signs’’—no ‘‘cold notes.’’ Speedy, practical system that can be 


Have Running 
Water 


In Your Home 


EADER WATER SUPPLY , 
SYSTEMS for country * \ 
and suburban homes are 

the one simple and always 
satisfactory solution of pure 
water supply. 

The cost is very reasonable, 
from $48 upward. You can 
havecool water in summer, but 
no freezing water in winter. 

You can have sufficient 

pressure to throw a stream of 
waterclearover yo 


~ 
$4 


of 


System 


eae WwW tual m 
Unlimited Guarantee teader Waeee Syotems 


Guarantee to you on every Leader System is unlim 
absolutely protects you for satisfaction or your money 
Write nearest office today for Book and special pro: 
LEADER IRON WORKS 
Factory and Main Office: 431 Jasper St., Decatur, 


SOTER 


Wi; 
7 


is a little container full of the finest Fountain Pen Ink, thi 
into your pen—screw on the cap and it is ready to write. Whe! 
throw itaway. No ink bottle, no filler, only Scriptol 
Fit any Fountain Pen—save time and patience —and 
penny a fill.’ We willsend ten for 10 cts. postpaid. Agen’ 


SCRIPTOL INK CO., 180 Fulton Street, Ne 
is 0! 


2 WHEELCHAIRS *: 


est comfort. We offer over 75 styles of 
self-propelling and Invalid’s Ro 

&) with latest improvements. a 
a factory to you, freight prepaid, an 
- THIRTY DAYS’ TR 
Liberal Discounts to all 
for free Catalogue NOW. — 
GORDON MFG. COM 
431 Madison Avenue, T! 


Scriptol Fountain Pen 


for | 


AWhi 


QUICKEST, BEST AND CHEAPEST M 
G: 
athomel ELEGRAPHY% 


Address The Ohio Telegraph Transmitter Co., The Holland, | 


For 


Write us satdigar 


trate CARTRIDGE miss 


Eastern Div.: Drawer No. 4J,15 William St., N. Y. Cit: 
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There is no better asset a man in this age can possess 
than a clean-cut, well-dressed personal appearance. 
Many a man has zaz/ored his way into the confidence of 
absolute strangers— has sai/ored his way through cold- — 
ness and distrust— has sailored himself into life oppor- { 
tunities through sheer attractiveness of good clothes. 


Good clothes are not necessarily expensive clothes, but they are 


i 


The Two Thousand headed Tailor 


_ In Chicago and New York we oper- 
te the two largest and best organized 
ailoring establishments in America. 
These shops are tailor shops in the 
ullest sense of the term; for every 
Xoyal garment is cut and draped to fit 
he measure and the order of the man 
vho is to wear it. 

"It is a matter of common knowledge 
‘mong clothes-makers everywhere that 
hese shops are managed by the two 
Teverest and highest salaried designers 
a America. We pay more for the 
ervices of these designers alone than 
he entire gross income of twenty 
verage local tailor shops. 

_ Yet our business is so systematized 
hat every garment we make up, either 
a Chicago or New York, is tailored 
3 the customer’s order under the direct 


ver 5,000 Royal Dealers 


The 


Ghica go 


your personality; clothes that agree with every 
ane and curve of your physique. 
nake clothes like these! And here is a world famous 


Only a tailor can 


supervision and inspection of these 
famous designers. 


The Clothes and the Prices Fit You 


If we tailored for a few dozen men 
as the local tailor does, we would have 
to charge his exorbitant prices. We 
would have to ask an immense profit 
from a few customers, instead of a 
very small one from thousands. 

But we are tailoring for a nation— 
not a locality. We are making a thou- 
sand suits to the local tailor’s one. 

That is why we can put into your 
suit or overcoat, at $25 to $40, the same 
irreproachable style and exclusiveness 
that the Fifth Avenue local tailor has 
to sell at $60 to $100 in order to exist. 


500 Beautiful Al Wool Patterns 


There is a dealer near you waiting to 
take your measures. And in his store 


Royal 


President 


tailored clothes—they are clothes that fit you; your body and 


organization of tailors waiting to tailor clothes for 
you. A local dealer near you will take the measures. 
Shall we send his name? 


if we must risk its whole cost on the 
chance of being able to please you. 
Will you send the coupon today for 
our local dealer's name, our fascinat- 
ing booklet and ~~ a copy of our 
epee ros legal guaranty? 


there are 500 strikingly handsome and 
exclusive cloth patterns awaiting your 
inspection. “Think of that —a half a 
thousand samples of cloth, in every 
imaginable design, weave and coloring. 

Can even the most exacting man fail 
to suit his taste in an enormous cloth 
collection like this? 

And every pattern in ALL Pure 
Wool, mind you. Westandalone 
in America today as PS ae A 
only tailors or clothes  - > G3 
makers in the world t ; 
who legally guarantee, 
each and every garment 
to be absolutely free from 
cotton — to be Wool and 
wool alone. A legal guar- 
antee card to that effect is at- 
tached to every garment. 

Wewantto make yourSpring \ 
suit. We want to make it even 


Fill out and 
send in this little 
“Card of Introduc- 
tion” for our fascinating 
little booklet and the rame 
of the nearest Royal dealer. 


148 Branch Royal Stores 
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Copyright, 1908, by 
The Warner 


Brothers Company. 


\ISCLS 


The above illustration proves the statement 
that Warner’s Corsets forecast the figure 
tendencies a full year in advance. When 
we pictured this corset last season, it was 
considered extreme—this season it is the 
height of popular fashion. 


Our Parisian staff reports modifications of the 
reigning fashions in dress, but such as to require 
more than ever the long, graceful lines. These 
are delineated in their perfection by the corset 
models originated by us and familiar to-day to 
all fashionable women. 


The designing of the present-day corset is a new 
art, grasped only by careful and experienced 
designers, The long, straight-back, curveless- 
hip corset that is light, durable, and at the same 
time comfortable, can’ only be produced by 
makers of unqualified standing. Our reputation 
and facilities insure not only perfection of de- 
signing, but accuracy and skill in construction, 
Every part of Warner’s Corsets is tested to the 
Warner’s standard—cloth, boning, interlinings 
and all, They are guaranteed to wear—not to 
rust, break or tear. 

Send for Booklet ‘‘P,’’ telling the proper method of lac- 

ing, fitting and wearing your corsets, with illustrations 

of some of the styles that may be obtained at all shops. 


Priced from $5.00 to $1.00 per pair 


cour 
S Rubber Bullion 


“Hose Supporters 
attached 
THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 
New York Chicago Oakland, Cal. 


Every Pair Guaranteed 


bockers 


With Inner-waist equipped with ex- 
tensions for the garters and take-up 
for lengthening, all in one, and sell- 
ing at the low price of $1.00. So easy 
to put on that the youngsters can 
quickly dress and undress themselves. 
Made of Khaki and of striped and 
checked Ginghams and Galateas. Sub- 
stantially made for hard wear; washa- 
ble, fast colors. 


Ask your dealer. If he hasn’t it, send 
us $1, stating color and material de- 
sired, with age of boy, and we will 
mail asuit to your address. Ifnot satis- 
factory we will return your money, 
This is the biggest dollar's worth ever 
oueted in boys’ garments. 

ur catalog of wash and play suits for 
Patented. boys mailed free. f 


Fred’k H. Sprague Co., 64 Main Street, ORANGE, MASS. 


PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 8 books forinventors mailed on receipt of 6cts.stamps. 


R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. Estab. 1869 
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STOCK 
MANIPULATION 


(Continued from Page 13) 


sold 107,000 shares of United States Steel 
preferred at from $9514 to $9514 a share, 
and the next day the stock sold at par! 
Mr. Keene himself told me that in one day 
he sold 300,000 shares of United States 
Steel common and preferred. To achieve 
this he had to resort, as I have said, to all 
manner of devices, employing the machin- 
ery of the Stock Exchange; but, while he 
might have taken full advantage of care- 
fully-fostered gambling propensities and 
the inflamed imagination of the public, at 
no time did he deliberately or otherwise 
misrepresent anything. To be sure, he did 
not have to. 

The obvious point, in such manipula- 
tion, is that it has become a trade custom 
to distribute stocks in the way Mr. Morgan 
did. If you consign all the present machin- 
ery to the scrap-heap and give no new 
machinery to replace the old, you are en- 
tailing hardships upon the financial world 
and through it to business men and manu- 
facturers. The consideration of the ethical 
points involved is wise and noble. But it 
is not condoning or temporizing with evil 
to consider the expediency of sweeping re- 
forms. For example, a far greater wrong, 
ethically and financially and in every other 
way, than the market manipulation of the 
Steel shares, was the declaration of divi- 
dends on the common stock, a step into 
which Mr. Morgan was literally forced by 
circumstances beyond his control at the 
time, which other circumstances forced 
him to suspend later. 

All manipulation, of course, is not neces- 
sarily manipulation of distribution. It 
may be the manipulation of accumulation. 
It is difficult to see how the desire to buy 
cheap is to be eliminated from the human 
breast by wise and beneficent—and effect- 
ive—laws. When it is astutely retorted 
that no wise and beneficent legislator 
would try to do this, the problem at once 
resolves itself into the enforcement of the 
laws, already in the statute books, forbid- 
ding misrepresentation or the obtaining 
of money or its equivalent under false pre- 
tenses; in short, the abolition of methods 
not illegal but unethical. 

An instance of the manipulation of 
accumulation may be found in the oper- 
ations which eventually precipitated the 
great Northern Pacific panic of May 9, 
1901. Mr. James J. Hill and Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan, in control respectively 
of the Great Northern and the Northern 
Pacific, after disagreeing so violently that 
they almost began what would have been 
a disastrous railroad war in the Northwest, 
came together, Mr. Morgan leaving Mr. 
Hill in control virtually of the destiny of 
both roads. Mr. Hill, at last, in position 
to fulfill what before had merely been 
dreams of railroad empire, decided that 
both companies should jointly acquire the 
St. Paul. Mr. Morgan aiding and abet- 
ting, Mr. Hill began to purchase St. Paul 
stock in the open market very quietly, 
and when the combination had secured 
large holdings of the stock they went to 
the St. Paul directors, whose holdings to- 
gether with those of Messrs. Morgan and 
Hill would have carried the absolute con- 
trol. But the big holders refused to allow 
the St. Paul to lose its identity, and said 
No. Very angry were Mr. Morgan and 
Mr. Hill at the time and characteristically 
voiced their chagrin. They sold out all 
their useless St. Paul holdings, there was a 
big slump in the price and the incident was 
closed, so far as concerned “‘ Grand Old St. 
Paul.” Hill then turned his attention to 
the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy. He 
began to buy the latter stock February 15, 
1901. The price was 14234. He decided 

to buy it with a brass band. It soon be- 
came known that Mr. Hill was “buying 
control of the Burlington.” Everybody 


knew it—except the officials of the Bur- 
lington and the largest individual holders 
of the stock, who said they had not been 
approached. This was Gospeltruth. But 
Hill said he was buying the control, and so, 
as he bought it, the stock soared. There 
was such a wild stock-market boom at the 
time and prices of so many shares, time 
and again, had risen so extravagantly on 
mere rumors of “‘deals’”’ which later failed 
to materialize, with resultant slumps, that 
the wise ones laughed when they saw 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy selling at 
crazy prices. Gamblers and speculators 
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$] ae Saved 


wear comes, 


lrons in Minutes What 
It Takes Hours to Iron 
by Hand soir sce iges ha 


Save nearly all the fuel? To do ironing 
better—have your clothes look whiter and 
last longer? The 


DOMESTIC 


IRONING 
MACHINE 


willenableyou 
to accomplish 
all these desir- 

able things. It 
/ will iron all 
your flat pieces 
cold in one- 
fourth the time 
—pressure puts 
on a polish no 
woman hasthe 
strength to 
equal. It will 
not scorch, 
stretch or 
strain the 
goods— that’s 
why clothes last twice and three times as long. Why 
shouldn’t you use one? Write today for free book of 
ironing-day helps, and be sure to ask for our 30-day 
free trial plan — we let you try it before you buy it. 


DOMESTIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


Box 1263, RACINE, WIS. 


Would it be worth anything 


° ° 
Automobile Accessories 
Of Every Description 

Lamps, Generators, Gas Tanks, Speed- 
ometers, Plugs, Coils, Batteries,and, in fact, 
everything for a Motor Car at prices that 
no other house can compete with. Refer- 
ences any Commercial Agency or any 
Buffalo Bank. Don’t take our word for it 


but write us today. 


Centaur Motor Co., 53 Franklin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Catalogue Free on Request. 


You can’t get any longer-wearing stocki 
than Manheim Mendless Hose, no matt 
how much more you pay. 
the difference ? 

Manheim Mendless Hose are made to stand 
hard usage. 


And they’re guaranteed to 
If they don’t, we’ll give you a new pair free. 


Manheim Mendless Hose 


are strongly and evenly knit to shape—without seams—from 
extra-fine yarn. They fit perfectly, and are always soft and 
comfortable — after washing as well as when new. Fast colors. 


MEN’S SOCKS.—Black, light and dark tan, navy blue and gray. Sizes 
9% to1l%. Sold only 6 pairs (one size) in a box, 


WOMEN’S STOCKINGS.—Black, and light and dark tan. Sizes 
8/2tol0%. Sold only6 pairs(onesize)ina box,with guarantee, 


If your dealer hasn’t Manheim Mendless Hose don’t 
accept asubstitute. Send us your dealer’sname together 
with $x for men’s, or $1.50 for women’s. 
(orsize of shoe) and color—assorted colors if desired— 
and we will send you 6 pairs by mail prepaid. 


MANHEIM HOSIERY MILLS 
46 E. Granby St., Manheim, Pa. 


Reference: Keystone National Bank, Manheim, Pa. 
Attractive terms to dealers in territory where we are not represented. 


March 27,190 
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y should you pay extra _ 
for the guarantee ? 
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ae 
Why not sae 


They’re doubly re-inforced where the 
last a full half-year without mending, | 


$1 
$1.50 


with guarantee, 


State size 


The Greatest Texas 
Opportunities 


South Houston offers exer pvone inducements to | 
manufacturers, and unusual opportunities to the 
home-seeker, the health-seeker and the investor, 


This thriving little community is within 20 min- 
utes ride of the heart of Houston — the Chicago o 
the South. Its recent and wonderful growth 
promises, for the immediate future, a rapid increase 
in both wealth and population. y 

Situated in the fruit and orange growing section 
of Texas, the location of South Houston is ideal, 
The climate is delightful; frost rarely occurs, and 
overcoats are seldom needed. 


Write to-day for full information of the best oppor- 
tunities in the wonderful State of Texas. Address 


The Western Land Corporation, Houston, Texas 


1 


How to Breathe 


For Health, Strength and Endurance 
_———llll 
Send for my 64 page illustrated 

book, } 


Lung and Muscle Culture | 
the most instructive treatise) 
ever published on the vital sub-} 
Ject of Deep Breathing—Cor-| 
rect and Incorrect breath ; 
clearly described wi 
diagrams and illustrations, 

The information given int 
f book has led thousands into 
the correct path to health and 
strength, Over 200,000 al-| 
ready sold. Sent on receipt of 
10c. (stamps or coin), Ad ress 


PAUL VON BOECKMAN 
Respiratory Specialist, 

1362 Terminal Bldg., 103 Park 

New York City 


Cheaper Than Horses — 


Goes as fast and as far as you like under all conditions of bi 


and roads. Surrey develops 16-H-P. Runs from two to thirty mi 
per hour, and goes thirty ' 
miles on one gal. gasoline. 


McINTYRE 

MOTOR VEHICLES 

Best pleasure and 47 
business vehicle— % 
never gets tired—no 
tire troubles. Book 
of facts, figures and 


CI 
proof free. Prices SGN 


from $375 up according to style of gue No. 5: wK 


W.H. McINTYRE CO., Auburn, Indiana 
256-257 Broadway, New York. 1730 Grand Ave., Kansas C On 
ofev 


° oe . 
 <GY Pipe repairing s..cintion 
ee” by mail—amber, briar and meerschaum. A 
dg ficial coloring. DAVID ELLIS, The Pipe 
Estab. 1899. Dept. B, 182 Main St., Buffalo, 


reNCnoea 
Clothes 


for young men and men who stay % 
young. Different — yet dignified. 


Permanent crease (patented) in all trousers. 


Designed and made in Chicago by 
Alfred Decker & Cohn. Distributed 
t through the better clothiers. Portfolio 
| “B”’ free upon request. 
- Four striking college posters for your ‘den’ sent on ff 
| receipt of 25c. 
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| pcirty AS Brand 


A poor jamp with a good chimney 
_ will give more satisfaction than a good 
lamp with a poor chimney. A chimney 
that doesn’t fit, causes smoke, smell, 
and cuts down the light. 

I make a chimney to fit each differ- 
ent style and size of burner ever made. 
MACBETH chimneys never break from 
heat, and my name is on every one. 

My Lamp-Chimney Book insures 
getting the right chimney for any 
burner, and gives suggestions about 
lamps, chimneys, wicks, oils, and tells 
how to keep lampsin order. I gladly 
mailit,free,to any one who writes forit. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


—— 


.55 Buys 
the Best 


140-Egg 


We ship | { 


saniek i Incubator ever Made 

\ . is 

OD pout put. Freight Prepaid 

; falo, Kansas i Double cases all over; best copper tank ; 
City or Racine nursery, self-regulating. Best 140-chick 


vhot-water Brooder, $4.50. Satis- 
ction guaranteed. No machines at any price are better. 


Write for book today or send price and save waiting. 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 77, Racine, Wis. 


Ordered together $11.50. 
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astutely sold Burlington short. But Hill 
wasn't after market profit; he desired the 
stock—the ownership of the railroad itself. 
It was the object of Hill’s manipula- 
tions to bring out stock so he could buy 
it at any price short of two hundred dollars 
a share. It wasn’t worth anything like 
that to the New England investors, who 
were only getting six per cent dividends. 
Therefore, investors sold at what they con- 
sidered were high and eminently satis- 
factory prices. The only operation that 
might be called manipulative was that 
once, and only once, during the Hill pur- 
chases the price was smashed ten points, 
and this made people doubly sure that 
there was no deal, though Hill said there 
was. No deception, no wrecking, no com- 
plaint; everybody was satisfied. When Mr. 
Hill had the majority he invited the minor- 
ity to accept bonds in payment thereof, 
bonds jointly guaranteed by the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific companies, 
on the basis of two dollars of bonds for one 
dollar of stock. I heard Mr. Hill say at 


| the time that he would not take two hun- 


dred million dollars for his bargain. 

That was the first chapter of the greatest 
stock panic in our history. Mr. Harriman 
and associates realized that there was a 
delicately adjusted balance of power among 
the railroads of the Northwest; the acqui- 
sition of the Burlington by the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific destroyed it 
by giving to these roads the preponderance 
of might. The Union Pacific could not 
consent. Its very existence was threatened. 
The Harriman-Kuhn, Loeb & Co. com- 
bination made overtures to the Hill- 
Morgan group. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. had 
some time before tried to acquire the 
control of the Burlington, but found they 
could not do it at what they thought was a 
reasonable figure, being shrewder business 
men and less imaginative geniuses than 
James J. Hill. But it was no longer a 
question of cost, but of life. ‘We think 
you have ped a damn-fool price for 
Burlington, but we are willing to join you,” 
one of the Harriman bankers told Mr. Hill. 
Mr. Hill couldn’t see it, which was char- 
acteristic of Hill. The Union Pacific coterie, 
consisting of E. H. Harriman, Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., the Rockefellers, Mr. Stillman, the 
Goulds and their usual financial associates, 
then and there decided to buy the control 
of the Northern Pacific in the open market 
and in Europe. They did secure a large 
block of the preferred and some common 
stock. When they thought they had 
enough they went to Mr. Hill again and 
told him. I have never understood how 
Mr. Hill escaped apoplexy. But he did, 
and then he conferred with the firm of J. 
P. Morgan & Co. Mr. Morgan himself 
was at Aix-les-Bains; Mr. Bacon was in 
New York. This, say some, was really 
what made the panic possible; because 
Mr. Bacon and Hill decided to buy enough 
Northern Pacific to keep the actual control 
of the road in their possession. 

Mr. Keene told me several years ago 
that he discovered the Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
buying of Northern Pacific even before the 
Union Pacific people told Mr. Hill about it, 
and he told Mr. Morgan’s firm that it be- 
hooved them to make sure they had the 
absolute control of the Northern Pacific. 
Mr. Morgan’s young partner, I was told, 
made light of the notion that any one 
should seek to wrest control from the 
Morgan-Hill party, and Mr. Keene was 
informed that Kuhn, Loeb & Co.’s pur- 
chases were probably for the purpose of 
demanding some representation on the 
Northern Pacific board. Mr. Keene dis- 
agreed with this view, but there was an end 
of the matter for the time being. Later 
Mr. Harriman told the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. that he and his associates 
had enough stock to make the acquisition 
of the absolute control a matter of relative 
ease, and then the young partner of Mr. 
Morgan became seriously alarmed. There 
followed an exchange of cablegrams_be- 
tween Mr. Morgan’s partners in New York 
and Mr. Morgan in France. 

One night an order was given to Talbot 
J. Taylor, Mr. Keene’s son-in-law, to buy 
100,000 shares of Northern Pacific common 
stock. The price was limited to 120. Mr. 
Keene’s comment was: “They should 
have made that order 200,000 shares and 
no limit. The men whom they have to 
fight are very able and very rich.” 

How to buy the block of 100,000 shares 
of Northern Pacific stock, which might 
decide the control of the property and 
involve the fate of the entire northwestern 
railway situation for decades to come, was 


KNOWN THE 


‘WORLD OVER 


HE Gillette Company begs to announce the con- 
struction of a hundred-thousand-dollar addition to 
its present million-dollar factory in Boston—the fourth 


enlargement of facilities in four years. 


The present factory contains about four acres of floor space and 
employs seventeen hundred people. The new addition is to increase 
the blade equipment, which has been greatly taxed during the past 
three months. 


Foreign demand has become so great that GILLETTE factories 
have been established in Canada, England, France and Germany. 


The GILLETTE is literally known the world over. It is in use 
and on sale in every country on the globe. Wherever you go you 
can buy GILLETTE blades. 


The GILLETTE has been granted basic patents by twenty-two 
foreign Governments and is protected by over a hundred Registra- 
tions of Trade Mark. 


The GILLETTE is one of the world’s greatest inventions. It 
enables a man to shave himself in from two to five minutes—a clean, 
satisfying shave no matter how rough the beard or tender the skin. 
It can be adjusted for a light or a close shave, and best of all it re- 
quires no stropping—no honing. Standard set, $5.00. On sale 
everywhere. 


Gyn aneanae SS Siontreat © GILLETTE SALES CO. 
London Office, 


17 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 506 Kimball Building, Boston 
Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 


New York, Times Building 
Chicago, Stock Exchange 
Building 


Uncle Sam is a 
trusty messenger 


cs Order Your New 
‘J Bicycle Equipped with 
a 


NY INDIANAPOLIS 


, 
GéeJTIRES | 
- Highest Grade Bicycle Tires Made 


They wear the longest, ride the easiest, and are 
less liable to punctures. Cost just a trifle more 
than cheap tires but are worth it, and are the most 
economical in the end. 

Don’t accept imitations or substitutes. Insist upon 
Original G & J—the trade mark tells. For sale 
by all local dealers and will be supplied on new 
Bicycles when you specify them. 

Write for free catalogue 11 


G & J TIRE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. Wy 
Bird A handy 


rence’ HAND BOOK. ‘citme 


0f120-pp, beautifully illustrated, describing Cage Birds and domestic 
Pets ofallkinds. Indispensable to all who wanta cheerful and happy 


His excellent postal service brings 
this bank to your door. 


Here is a convenient and safe deposi- 
tory for your savings or funds of any 
kind. 


And your money earns 


A 


Our booklet ‘* Banking by Mail,’’ which 
explains fully, sent free—if you write Dept. C. 


Interest Compounded 
Semi-annually 


home. Birddiseases, loss ofsong, mode offeeding, etc., allaccurately 
described. Mailed on receipt of 15 cts. in stamps. Delivered 
Free to any one sending us the correct addresses of 
twenty-five ladies who are interested in birds. 


PHILA. BIRD FOOD CO., 408 N. 3d St., Philadelphia 


NO COLIC 


\ or Nipple Collapsing. 
Zo Easily Cleansed. Atdruggists25c; 
A oxiromus, postpaid 35¢. Safedelivery. 
Gotham Co., 82 WarrenSt., New York. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, $2,900,000.00 


Commonwealth Trust Company 
Commonwealth Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


contains over One Hundred Special Cultural Articles, written expressly for the 1909 edition by the 
leading horticultural writers of America. The result is clear, concise instructions that will enable 
amateurs to grow their favorite flowers and vegetables to perfection. It would cost at least $25 for 
the various horticultural books to cover the information contained in Dreer’s Garden Book for 1909. 
Enlarged to 256 pages, 4 color and 4 duotone plates, and hundreds of photographic illustrations 

of worthy novelties and dependable varieties of vegetables and flowers. Mailed to anyone, 
mentioning this publication, on receipt of 10 cents, which may be deducted from first order, 


! Dreer’s New Aster, ‘‘Pink Beauty.’’ The most beautiful pink Aster yet introduced ; grows 
| 24 to 30 in. high, each plant bearing as many as 50 Chrysanthemum-like flowers, averaging 4 in. 
Special packet, 10c. ‘‘Garden Book’’ free with each order. 


Henry A. Dreer, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


| across, of a delicate blush pink. 
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For All Your 


Papers or Records 
—Now and Always 


ECTIONETS are modern filing devices, 
built in sections, especially for the | 
greatly varying needs of every business man. 


Executive officers and department man- 
agers can have within arm’s reach of them- 
selves or their stenographer a small stack 
# of just those files needed for their individual 
papers and records. Sectionets alone can 
give you every combination required, and 
the right capacity, whether much or little. 


| The P 


All your correspondence - all your pro- 
i fessional systems and records - can be 
Mm located instantly in a small stack of Sec- 
i) tionets. Quick despatch of detail removes 
i annoyances, and convenient records increase 
) Your money-making power. A good system 

is yours - a good clerk is but temporary. 
i ‘SE 


cS 


usiness 


One of the greatest advantages of the 
f large business is now within your reach. 
You can have just the capacity you need for 
your correspondence, buying and selling f 
W tecords, listing and follow-up inquiries, cus- 
tomers, etc. No matter how small the 
business, there is a Sectionet combination f 
suited for your every need, and at a low ff 
gost. It grows with your business. Ask 
iH) for catalogue - it’s fully illustrated and free. 


We want Dealers - ask for our proposition 


SHAW-WALKER 


DEPT. A 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
LOUISVILLE NEW YORK 


| CHICAGO 


An Easter Box of McDonald’s 
“400”’ Chocolates 


ete s<@| The Best Made in 
s the World 


Will please her better 
than an Easter bon- 
net. Elegant box, 
with handsome hand- 
colored Top, Easter 
Subject. Tiger paper 
tied with silk ribbon, 
appropriate for Easter, 


Finer Chocolates Than Any She Ever Tasted 


Send a dollar bill and we will forward post- 
paid to any address a box of these delicious, 
unforgetable Chocolates. If not satisfactory 
return same to us and money will be re- 
funded. Small box 3oc. 


WRITE US THIS MINUTE. 
J. G. McDonald Chocolate Co., Salt Lake, Utah. 


In business fifty years. 
You will find these Chocolates as good as 


McDonald’s World Famous Cocoa. 
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no small problem. Mr. Keene decided to 
employ one firm of brokers whom he had 
used at various times, instead of splitting 
the big order among several. The Street 
yet remembers the buying of a little more 
than 100,000 shares of Northern Pacific by 
young E. H. Norton, who was known to be 
a favorite broker of Mr. Keene—the same 
who sold the 107,000 shares of Steel pre- 
ferred one morning. His instructions were 
to buy. “Don’t hang around the edges 
trying to buy it cheap and pick up a 
thousand here and two thousand there. 
Follow ’em up. Don’t let up. Buy all the 
time! Buy! Buy!” 

The more astute gamblers sold the stock 
short. It was their way of betting on Mr. 
Keene’s inevitable cropper. Some thought 
it might be for Morgan, and others for 
Mr. Harriman. The Harriman syndicate, 
knowing Mr. Keene to be a bold plunger, 
fancied that he had perceived how scarce 
the stock was and had gone in for a turn in 
the market in his usual plunging way. 
They expected that he would sell out the 
stock on the rise. That was what Mr. 
Keene desired should be thought. The 
next day Mr. Keene—T. J. Taylor & Co.— 
received another order from J. P. Morgan 
& Co. to buy 50,000 additional shares at a 
price not to exceed 125. The first hundred 
thousand had been acquired at an average 
price of 11814. The average price of the 
second lot was about 125, though the stock 
crossed 130, and Eddie Norton secured 
only 37,000 shares. Kuhn, Loeb & Co., to 
cinch their position, then purchased an 
additional 20,000 shares on the same day; 
and that afternoon, May 8, 1901, the 
Street became aware that the stock was 
cornered. Throughout the buying of 
Northern Pacific stock Mr. Keene gave 
minute instructions to the brokers as to the 
manner in which they should go about their 
purchases. It was not a question of mak- 
ing the tape tell certain stories but of not 
letting the Harriman faction know why 
Mr. Keene was buying Northern Pacific. 
That was the ‘‘manipulation.”” The Harri- 
man people said they were not fooled. 

Every one remembers how that Wednes- 
day afternoon Wall Street realized that 
the tightest corner ever perpetrated was 
“‘on.” Men paid fifty per cent premium 
to borrow the stock—that is, men who had 
sold 100 shares of the stock without actually 
having it, paid five thousand dollars for the 
privilege of borrowing the certificates in 
order to deliver them to the broker who 
had bought the shares from them. The 
arbitrage houses—brokers that make a 
specialty of buying or selling stocks in this 
market for the account of London operators 
— had sold Northern Pacifie on the rise as 
though they had unlimited quantities of 
it at their command. 

The next day was the panic. The arbi- 
trage houses brought pressure of the 
strongest kind to bear on Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. and J. P. Morgan & Co. to avoid being 
ruined. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. accepted their 
contracts—practically options on large 
blocks of stock on which the only profit 
was the difference in the prices between 
the two markets. But Mr. Keene insisted 
that he did not want any settlement. He 
wanted the actual stock. To those arbi- 
trage houses who showed that they had 
actual certificates on the way or in any of 
the financial centers of Europe, every 
facility was extended. In this manner 
much stock which otherwise would have 
gone to the Harriman faction was secured 
by Mr. Keene, who was able to get the 
actual certificates for 137,000 shares out 
of the 150,000, which his brokers had 
bought for J. P. Morgan & Co. 

The Harriman syndicate, enormously 
wealthy as it was, and with almost limit- 
less resources at its command, was never- 
theless obliged to throw over large blocks 
of securities in order to protect those stocks 
in which they were vitally interested. 
J. P. Morgan & Co. on that “Blue Thurs- 
day,”’ when it looked as if the panic in the 
stock market would bring utter ruin to 
institutions by the score and individuals 
by the thousands, were able to send eight 
or ten millions to loan to brokers and 
restore confidence, were able to buy their 
own stocks thrown overboard by frightened 
speculators and to clinch their control of 
Northern Pacific, because they had re- 
ceived forty-two million dollars of money 
from the sales of United States Steel 
shares disposed of in the open market by 
James R. Keene, manipulator of stocks. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of three 
papers by Mr. Lefevre giving the Wall Street 
view of stock manipulation. 
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To owners of disc machines, of every make—Columbia and others: 


We guarantee you a better record on each side of the 
Columbia Double-Disc Record than you ever bought be- 
fore under any name at any price—better in surface, tone 
and durability. Be sure you see a Columbia dealer, 


hear the records played, and get a catalog. If your 
dealer does not carry Columbia Double -Disc Records, 
we will send you a sample, postage paid, for 65 cents, 
and a catalog with it. 


No one thing will give so much pleasure, to so many people, for so long a 


time, at so little cost, as a Columbia Graphophone, $20 to $200. 


Catalog free. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, GEN’L, Dept. A4, Tribune Building, New York 
BRANCHES: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Boston, Philadelphia, New Orleans, Washington, London. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR CANADA: 40 Melinda Street, Toronto, Ont. 


Dealers in all principal cities. 


Dealers Wanted— Exclusive selling rights given where we are not properly represented. 


Jobbers Wanted—Exclusive Columbia jobbing rights open in choice territory. 


Dr. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Cleanses, beautifies and 
preserves the teeth and 
purifies the breath. 


Used by people of 
refinement for almost 


Half a Century. 


Prepared by 


JY Gyo, DDS. 


f Our name on it 
guarantees it. 


ATENTS SECURED OR OUR ATTOR- 
NEY FEE RETURNED 

Send sketch for free search of Patent Office records. Our 

four guide books sent free. How to Obtain a Patent, Fortunes in 

Patents, Patents That Pay and What to Invent (containing list of 

inventions wanted) and prizesfor inventions. Patentsadvertised free. 

Victor J. Evans & Co., Washington, D. C.( Formerly Evans, Wilkens & Co.) 


| At your home and in our schools. Our graduates. 


| in the recent presidential campaign. One of | 


Palliser’s Up-To-Dat : 
House Plans __ 
"| is just off the presses 


The object of these plans 
is to combine present-day 
elegance, convenience and 
comfort in a house of | 
moderate cost. 5} 
‘They afford the home 
S| builder an opportunity to 
consider several plans e- | 
fore deciding on the one exactly suited to his wants. 
They also eliminate the usual expensive “extras” 
in building. Palliser’s Up-to-Date House Plans isa 
well-bound book of 160 larye octavo pages containii 
complete plans and working directions for : 


150 Houses Costing from $500 to $18,000 
Published in limited edition and priced at less than 
the cost of one hour of an architect ’s time. 4 


Paper Binding $1.00. Cloth $1.50, postpaid oH | 
J.S. OGILVIE PUB. CO., 57 G Rose St., New York 


TAUGHT BY Esq 
Practical Court Reporters 


reported speeches of both of the leading candidates 


graduates holds the GOLD MEDAL in the last 


| world’s championship contest. 


Catalogue sent free. Address the school nearer you, ; i 


SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 


Suite 35,1416 Broadway, New York City | 
Suite 53, '79 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. Be | 


JEENT- YOUR IDEAS 


$8,500 for one invention. Bool 
“How to Obtain a Patent” at 
“What to Invent” sent free. Send ri 
sketch for free report as to patentability. | | 
Patents advertised for sale at our expe! 
in fourteen Manufacturers’ Journals. : 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 


) CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ 
Est.t6 years. 902 F. St.,Washington, D.C. 


f Eitherstyle—size9x18—2Colors. Any4 lettersor | | 
figures—direct from factory—IIlus. Cat. for2cstamp- 


bielets 


REALLY DEKIGNTFUL 


Che Dainty 
Pint overed 
Gandy Coated 
Ghewing Sum 
Besse Sica 
YOUR TRAINED NURSE 


KNOWS that Chiclets are 


good friends in the sick room 
| Put up in little queen bags for a nickel 
und 5.10 and 25 cent packets by 
| Fravk fi-fleer  Gompany Sem 
| + Philadelphia, 11-3 -A- + 
| + and Coronte, Ganada- + 


Contains 126 used and proven selling 
secrets and plans of vital interest to 


every man who sells or has to do with selling. Tells clearly, 
specifically how to overcome opposition—remove preju- 
dice—howto meet and handle, sway and convince the men 
you meet. Five parts—nineteen snappy, five-minute chap- 
ters that tell you how to approach a prospect—how to 
introduce yourself and your proposition —how to size up a 
man — how to find the point of contact — how to interest 
the indifferent —how to remove preju- 
dice — how to answer objections — how 
to keep in touch with prospects and 
customers between calls. 


Gives the lifetime man- 
handling experience of such 
master sales experts as Walter H. Cot- 
tingham, W. A. Waterbury and J. W. 
Binder. These men have bumped into 
every obstacle a salesman or salesman- 
ager is ever confronted with and here 
they tell you the best of all that they 
have learned. 

The book is minutely illustrated, well 
printed on book laid paper, contains 128 
pages, size5x75@ in., substantially bound 
in vellum with the cover in four colors, 
The way to get a copy of this book absolutely free, 
is through SYSTEM, which stands pre-eminent the 
: Magazine of business. 260 to 356 pages in every 
bt of SYSTEM and you cannot afford to miss a single page. 
/ie price of SYSTEM is §2 a year. Simply send §2 and you 
f not only receive SYSTEM for one full year—12 complete 
’s— but in addition we will send you, absolutely free, a copy of 
“iw to Increase Your Sales,’’ all charges fully prepaid. Dept. 35, 


‘STEM, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
WOMAN FLORIST 


) Hardy Everblooming 

} On their own roots. 
Roses ALL WILL BLOOM C 

t THIS SUMMER 

t to any address post-paid ; guaranteed to reach 

‘in good growing condition. 


sem Rose Collection 
‘yantress—White and Buff. 
of Gold—Golden Yellow. 
3 Scarlet— Dazzling Crimson. 
38 de Brabant—Grandest Pink. 

flake — Pure White. 
jetroit— Bright Flesh. 
ecial Bargains 
nations, the ‘‘ Divine 
,”’ all colors, 25e. 


tee Git 


= =. oP eee 

ats. Flower Seeds, all different, 25c. i 

y Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid. Guarantee 
i Once a customer, always one. Catalog Free. 


S ELLA V. BAINES, Box 68, Springfield, Ohio 


sea Reduces Gas Bills 


=| Our GAS CONTROLLER 
stops that Blowing and 
Breaking Mantles and 
will actually save you 
(PATENTED) 15% to 30% on every gas 


hy faeeicea bill. We guarantee it. 


Lasts a lifetime and needs no attention. No ex- 
pense after attached. Drop a postal and let us 
send prices. References, any bank in Chicago. 
8 Users Association, 576 Madison St., Chicago 


bm» carn Dcaw Right =a] 


{ Athomeorin our Resident School. Menand women 
‘ artists earn good salaries ateasy work. Individual, 


27 practical instruction. We guurantee proficiency or 

(=) % moneyrefunded. Graduatesassisted. Illustrating, 

g, Commercial D: g, Mechan- 

Nea ) ical, Architectural,and Sheet Metal Pattern 

j Loss Drafting taught by instructors trained in Eu- 
f ropeandAmerica. Advisory Board approves lessons. 
) Test work sent/frecto find out your needs and probable success. 


wanted. Acme School of Drawing, 1817 S. St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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BS SHAM MLLANS Pano onmusnes * 


Look for this Window 
when buying 
Paint or Varnish 


This is a reproduction of a window display which can 
be found in nearly every town in the United States, 
showing the paint store that sells the best paints and 
varnishes. This is the time of year when every owner 
of a home wishes to “‘ brighten up.” 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Brighten Up Finishes 


listed below offer you just the right finish for use in 
and about your home. Go to the dealer where you 
see this window and tell him just what it is you 
wish to “brighten up” and he will tell you the right 
Brighten Up Finish to use: 
Family Paint Flat Black Stove Pipe and Iron Enamel 
Aluminum Paint Enamel Porch and Lawn Furniture Enamel 


Gold Paint Bath Enamel Radiator Enamel 
Varnish Stain Screen Enamel Durable Household Varnish 


\ 


4 
J 
a 
4 


We have written a book called ‘‘ Brighten Up Finishes’’ which 
we will gladly send to every home owner to tell him how to make 
that home brighter by means of paint and varnish. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co, 


LARGEST PAINT AND VARNISH MAKERS 
IN THE WORLD 


Address all inquiries to 613 Canal Road, N.W.., Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada to 639 Centre St., Montreal 
London Address: 7 Well Court, Queen Street, E. C. 
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; An A-R-E-CO 
; APARTMENT HOUSE , 
Broadway and 
110th St. 


Back of A-R-E 6% 
Gold Bonds 


ECAUSE these 6% Bonds are based 
j on the ownership of selected New 

York real estate—the best security on 
j earth. Because every detail of the 
business back of these Bonds is a mat- 
ter of public record and can be easily 
and thoroughly investigated, and every 
statement verified. he accounts of 
the American Real Estate Company are 
certified to by certified public account- 
ants—the property of this Company is 
appraised by the Real Estate Board 
of Brokers of the City of New York. 


| Paes twenty-one years this Company 
has operated successfully in the New 
York real estate field—has earned and 
paid 6% to thousands of investors—and 
during all these years, even in times of 
| panic, its securities have never shrunk 
a dollar, every obligation has been met 
on its due date, and every contract ful- 
filled to the letter. 


pages Six’s possess the three essen- 
tials of an ideal investment—ample 
security, liberal return and cash availability. 

ey are issued in either of two forms 
—for those who wish to invest forincome, 
and for those who seek a profitable 
channel for systematic saving : 


6% COUPON BONDS 
For those who wish to invest $100 or more 


For Income Earning, paying interest 
semi-annually by coupons. 


6% ACCUMULATIVE BONDS 


For those who wish to save $25 or more a year 
For Income Saving, purchasable by 
instalment payments carrying liberal 
surrender privileges. 


To anyone wishing to learn more 
about A-R-E 6% Gold Bonds we shall 
be glad to supply the fullest informa- 
tion, including a free map of New York 
City, showing the location of our 
properties. 


American Pval stat Company 
Founded 1888. Assets, $11,851,866.07 
Capital and Surplus, $1,753,111.16 


511 Night and Day Bank Building 
527 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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Chain s 
Cross Chains are brass plated, and 
warranted to givetwotothree times 
the wear formerly secured. Don’t 
accept an imitation of Weed Grips. 

Weed Chain Tire Grips positively 
prevent slipping and skidding. They 
are absolutely necessary in negotiating 
muddy going, greasy or wet pave- 
ments. They enable the heaviest auto- 
mobile to climb 
hills easily. 

Write for new 
price list. : 


Weed 
Chain 

Tire Grip § 
Company 
28 Moore 
St., N.Y. 


You can See the Security | 
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| THE BLACK SHEEP 
(Continued from Page 8) 


Mr. Peterman tossed his head in disdain. 
“Not sprung on you yet, eh? Hmph! 
guess it can’t be ripe, then.’ After this 
comment, in which he still further unveiled 
his scorn, the little man ruffled up angrily. 
“Yeh! I suppose they’ll keep us out, if 
it’s good for anything. And you haven’t 
heard, either? Why, they say Rooker and 
Sunset Burke have struck a gold mine—a 
real one, too!—and that they’re going to 
make a killing.”’ 

“A gold mine!” Hoppy murmured it 
under his breath as he stared at Mr. 
Peterman. “You'll have to ask them 
about it,’’ he answered crisply. ‘It’s 
something outside the firm.” 

But as Hoppy turned away, Mr. Peter- 
man reached out and detained him by the 
sleeve. ‘‘Now don’t you get sore,” he 
protested mildly. ‘I ain’t butting in; 
only it makes me kind of sore to have ’em 
throw us customers down, if they’ve 
tumbled on something good. And I guess 
it must be good, too,” added Mr. Peterman 
sagely, “by the way they’re giving us 
the stony face whenever we ask about it.” 

Unwilling to declare himself—perhaps 
more unwilling to disclose his own ignorance 
in affairs that concerned the firm—Hoppy 
made no answer. Buta gold mine! Then 
sprang into his mind alertly a vivid 
memory of that afternoon when, through 


the thin sheathing of the partition, he had 
heard Hink Rooker contemptuously dis- 
miss the man with the white mustache and 
the pink and flabby cheeks. Not that 
kind of a gold mine, eh? Vaguely still, 
ig with a growing insistence, Hoppy 

egan debating with himself what kind of 
a mine it really could be. But if he were 
still uninformed as to the nature of 
Rooker, Burke & Co.’s new enterprise, it 
followed that he was not long to remain in 
ignorance. ‘‘Look out there!’’ whispered 
Mr. Peterman guiltily under his breath. 
“Ssssh!””"—and then, with no further 
apology, the little man edged nervously 
away. 

“‘Oh—ah— Hopkins!” 

Rooker stood at the door of his room 
beckoning genially. ‘‘I say! come in here, 
won’t you?” 

Hoppy, who had been staring after Mr. 
Peterman with some degree of astonish- 
ment, turned and thoughtfully crossed the 
room. Rooker awaited him. He had one 
thumb stuck in an armhole, and, smiling 
as widely as the long panatela between his 
lips would permit, he presented an attitude 
at once confident and benign. ‘“‘ Not busy, 
Hoppy—eh?” Within his private office 
a fog of thick and odorous smoke well-nigh 
obscured the daylight; and there, brooding 
in the midst of it like an image enshrined in 
smoke, sat the lean personage with the 
white mustache and the pink and flabby 
cheeks. 

“Shake hands with Mr. Williams,” said 
Rooker, briskly drawing up another chair. 
“‘Make you acquainted with my partner, 
Bull—Mr. Hopkins Deane. Sit down, 
Hoppy.” ; 

In subtle but growing wonder Hoppy 
sat himself. Doubtless, explanations would 
soon be in order, for there was every sign 
of something impending in Rooker’s busy, 
important fussiness. But before declaring 
himself the senior partner cleared his 
throat importantly and took another quick 
turn up and down the carpet. 

“T’ve something important,” said he 
suddenly, with an almost explosive abrupt- 
ness. ‘‘ Been holding back for a week now 
— trying to make dead sure I was right 
before I told you.” Another quick turn 
to the window and back again. “Yes!” 
Meanwhile Mr. Williams had leaned back, 
puffing reflectively, his somewhat fishy and 
evasive eyes covertly inspecting the junior 
partner through the fog-bank of tobacco. 

“Smoke?” exclaimed Rooker, with the 
same startling abruptness. Hoppy evaded 
the riposte of a long, slender panatela, and 
silently shook his head. ‘No? Won’t 
smoke? Oh, all right!” rattled the senior 
partner, all in a breath. Replacing the 
cigar in his waistcoat pocket, he scowled 
thoughtfully, and then sat down. “Now, 
Hoppy,” said he crisply, ‘‘we’ve been 
partners for a year now, haven’t we?” 

Hoppy acknowledged the fact with 
another nod. ‘“‘ Yes!” reaffirmed Rooker, 
“partners for a year and all satisfactory 
between us. Our interests have been yours, 
and yours have been ours. Quite a little 
family party, you’d say—right, am I not?” 
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| SurBruc’s 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE | 


The tobacco with a regret. H 

The regret is that you have wasted so many § 
years before you began smoking ARCADIA. 

The great brotherhood of pipe smokers, who ap- 
preciate a soothing and meditative pipe, and are 
trying to find a tobacco that_satisfies perfectly, 
will find their ideal in ARCADIA MIXTURE. 

If you have never had the luxury of smoking 
ARCADIA 


d ill 
Send 10 Cents 224)"° 28 i, 
If you are a devotee send us a eulogy. 


THE SURBRUG CO., 132 Reade St., New York 


To every Book-keeper, Cashier, and Office man, two paths 
lie open. One the plodding road of slow advancement, the 
other, rapid progress in a new but congenial field. The 
expert, specially trained man commands more money; the 
plodder gets a grudging increase ‘‘ for long service.’ Which 
is your choice? ‘‘A PracticalWay of Making MoreMoney’’ 
is the title of a new book prepared for YOU. It outlines anew 


system of education, requiring but little time, costing but little 
money, but worth MANY DOLLARS MORE to you in 
SALARY. It tells you how tobe WORTH more—to EARN 
more—and GET more. This book is sent free for the asking. 
Will you WRITE TODAY for it? Commercial World 
Correspondence Schools, 166 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Everything new in photography. 
Camera Craft Carries the most advertising. 
Sample copy upon request. 


Address: 727 Call Bldg. San Francisco, Cal. 


In Sen Blech. Pus 


GRAND FREE CATALOG IN COLORS. Send for it, 


OUR GUARANTEE 


LatelReg. U.S. Pat. O/. If the upper breaks through 
ee: is worn 
Mf] through, we will replace 


All Burrojaps leathers come under this 
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Style 606 
9 Green Russia Blu. Ox. 


Style 290 
Patent Blu, Ox. 


5C00 dealers sell them. If yours does 
not, we will supply you — it’s easy to do 
so. Send for catalog. 3 
Dealers, write for our special trade | 
catalog of shoes carried in stock, ; 


Burt & Packard Co. — | 


Makers z 
24 Field St., Brockton, Mass. 


To Make All 
Kinds of 
Cleaning 
Easier 


dish - washing 
washing laces, | 

blankets — every- | 
thing—just add to | 
the water a little | 


(CParsons 
[louscholg 


MARK e 
4 \mmoni 
(Introduced 1876] 


which is four times more 
effective than ordinary 
ammonia, and is harmless 
to hands, fabrics and fur- 
niture, 
_ At grocers and dealers, 
in Pint, Quart and Half- 
Gallon bottles, 
_ Write for interest- 
ing book, telling 
how to cut all 
cleaning work é 
in half, 


easily as th 
pulp of a grape. — 
The purest Olive Oil, Nature’s great vital 
izing force, in soft gelatine Capsules that 
slip by the palate without the slightes 
taste. No oil in mouth or throat. No 
bother with bottle, spoon and glass; and 
the sinaller quantity at the right spot does 
more good. 


00 for Box of 120 Royal Olive Oil 
$] Capsules; delivery free in U.S. 
Sample box (24 Capsules) for 25c. 


Thos. Martindale & Co. 
10th and Market Sts. 
Est. 47 years. Box C, W: 
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SS 
work, Terms moderate. Booklet Free. Wu 


Mason, Fenwiek & Law 


A THERMOS 
BOTTLE 


y No Means a Luxury 
, It’s a Necessity in 
Every Home 


/eeps 
ny hot 
quid steam- 
ig hot 24 hours. 


eeps any cold liquid 
se cold for 3 days. 


| The sphere of usefulness of the THERMOS 

| BOTTLE is measured only by the number 
of liquids you can pour into it. 

jor instance: If you have a baby to tend— 
‘1 invalid to care for—heat all the milk or 
|-oth they'll need for a day and a night in 
lyance. Pour it intoa THERMOS BOTTLE 
id use it as itis needed. Any liquid, milk, 
‘oth, tea, coffee — anything will keep steaming 
#in a THERMOS BOTTLE for 24 hours or 
zcold for 3 days—and never lose one degree of 
sfreshness, goodness or flavor in the interval. 


he new THERMOS “split case” permits 
e inner vacuum bottle to be easily replaced 
case of breakage. It saves time, money 
id express charges. Complete Bottle as 
nove, Pints $3.75, Quarts $5.75. Pint 
Hers, $2.00; Quart Fillers, $3.00. 


‘he THERMOS uses a hard sanitary cement to 
sid the neck of the bottle securely in place. 
here rubber gaskets are used at the neck 
ve liquids leak between the metal case and 
je glass. Rubber is unclean, unsanitary and 
together objectionable. : 

WARNING TO THE TRADE 

*ils are pending against infringers of the Thermos Patents, 


i the only United States Patents in existence on 
H Vacuum Bottles proper. 


Learn about the THERMOS BOTTLE at your 
‘mearest dealer. Ask to see the new bottle, 
{Pints $3.00, Quarts $5.00. Write for free 
|booklet F. It reveals hundreds of household 
/comforts and uses which you never imagined. 


MERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 


{Broadway and 27th St., New York City 


WILBVR'S 


CHOCOLATE 
4, BVDS 


The Only Genuine 

Note the taste, so different from 

others—that smooth 
*», melting quality and 

the surpassingly 
delicious aroma. 
Buy of your druggist 
or confectioner, or sen 
us one dollar for a pound 
box prepaid. 


One sample box for, 30c. in 
stamps and your dealer's name. 


O. WILBUR & SONS, INC. 
Cocoa Manufacturers 
222 Bread Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Get There” 


ata price to suit 
you direct fora 


»LACK 


MOTOR BUGGY 


)uilt for country roads, hills and 

jud. Engine—10-H. P.,2cylinders, air 

doled, chain drive rear wheels, double brake. Speed 
to 25 m. per hr.— 30 miles on 1 gal. of gasoline. High- 
it quality finish, workmanship and materials. Abso- 
itely safe and reliable. Write for Book No. A-228. 
LACK MFG. COMPANY, 124 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Though still unaware of what Rooker 
anticipated, Hoppy reassured him. It was 
as Rooker had said. 

“That being the case then,’ continued 
the senior partner indulgently, ‘‘you and 
Mr. Burke and I must share and share alike 
in any pickings—in any good things that 
come along. Precisely! And that’s why 
I’ve called you in here now.” 

But before Rooker, warming up to his 
topic, could say more along this perfectly 
commendable vein, Mr. Bull Williams 
broke in with a deep, alarming growl. 
“Hold on there, Hink!’ he rumbled. 
“Not so fast!” 

Crossing one knee over the other, Mr. 
Williams reflectively knocked the ashes 
from his cigar with a dexterous little finger. 
“You said something just now,’ he 
observed, ‘‘about letting in this gentleman 
on any deals that were good. Do yourefer 
to our little proposition?” 

Rooker, after a start of surprise, frowned 
heavily. ‘“‘Sure I do! We’re partners here 
— all in on it together— Mr. Deane and me 
and Sunset.’’ Having said this much, he 
again stared his visitor in the face, his 
frown still declaring the purpose to oppose 
any other arrangement. ‘‘ Yes—we’re all 
in on this together—or,” he added, and 
struck the desk a forcible blow—‘‘or not 
at all! DoImake myself clear?” inquired 
the senior partner caustically, and leaned 
back, breathing noisily. 

Hoppy, still groping in the dark, sat 
silently awaiting the outcome. Williams 
was the next to speak. ‘‘Am I to under- 
stand,” he interrogated icily, ‘‘that you 
end him and Sunset get three-fifths of the 
stock? That me and my friends take 
what’s left? Because,” he added con- 
cisely, “‘we won’t stand for a deal like that. 
There’s too many millions at stake—too 
much money—and I’m not going to let it 
get away from me.” 

But while he still spoke an air of com- 
prehension swept over Rooker’s face, and 
with it was obvious relief. Throwing back 
his head, Rooker suffered himself to laugh 
shortly. ‘‘Oh, I see what you mean, Bull!” 
he cried, and then vigorously shook his 
head. ‘‘Why, no—no!”’ Composing him- 
self gravely,'he soothed the ruffled Williams, 
“What I meant,” said he, in a suave, 

ropitiating voice, ‘‘was that Sunset and 
tend share with him—with Mr. Deane 
here. You get fifty-one per cent of the 
stock issue, and we take the rest. His will 
come out of ours, of course. That’s satis- 
factory, ain’t it?” 

But the shock of having seen his millions 
in jeopardy had been too painful for Mr. 
Williams to recover himself in a breath. 
“‘T got to be sure, you know,” he grumbled, 
not yet appeased. ‘‘There’s more millions 
in this, Hink, than anything I ever handled 
—or you, either, for that matter—and I 
ain’t going to let any mistakes creep in. 
If Mr. Deane comes in, it’s your lookout.” 

lt was, indeed, as Rooker hastened to 
say. But, in the midst of his eager assur- 
ances, Hoppy cut him short. 

“Just a moment,’ he interrupted. 
“Really, I—I don’t think I quite under- 
stand. What’s it all about, please?” 

His appeal, its awkwardness and the 
lad’s bewildered looks awoke in both 
Rooker and Williams an instant’s genial 
amusement. ‘‘Bless me!” cried Rooker 
boisterously; ‘“‘if we haven’t clean forgot 
to tell him!’’ Restraining himself, he sat 
down breathing thickly. ‘“‘I was so dead 
set to get you in—to let you share our good 
fortune—that I went and lost my head. 
Hoppy !”’ said Rooker, in a hoarse whisper 
that fairly thrilled with prophecy, “‘it’s the 
biggest ever—the biggest killing the Street 
ever saw!” 

And Mr. Williams, hearing him say so, 
looked at Hoppy and sagely nodded, as if, 
in the slow wagging of his head, he sought 
to convey a profound, though not the less 
cautious, affirmation. ‘‘Mebbe not the 
very biggest,” suggested Mr. Williams, 
tilting the cigar stub in the corner of his 
mouth; ‘‘but big enough to make any 
fellow stop, look and _listen—Charley 
Schwab or Gates, or any of ’em!”’ 

Then Rooker leaned forward and 
gripped Hoppy by the arm. ‘‘ You want to 
hear about it? You do, don’t you?” — 

Hoppy, after thoughtfully adjusting his 
necktie, idly nodded. ‘‘ Why, really—yes, 
if you care to tell me.” 

“Care to! Why, you’ve just got to 
hear! And if you don’t thank me and 
Sunset for ” Rooker threw up his hands 
excitedly. ‘‘ Now, go on and tell him, Bull.” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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gq. Your dealer 
will be glad “to. 
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c HH. M. LINDENTHAL & SONS 


Style Originators of Fashionable™ 


CHICAGO 


Clothes for Young Men 
Send 2c for fashion booklet or 25c 


NEW YORK 


, for set of 4 College Posters in colors: 


English Knockabout Hat *].° 


Not a fad, but a stylish, serviceable Hat. Would 
sell for $2.00 in most Hat stores. Made of Genuine 
English Felt, with flexible 
sweat band, trimmed with 
neat, narrow outside band. 
Suitable for dress and 
business. Folds into 
a neat, compact roll 
without damaging. 
Unequalled for trav- 
eling, motoring, golfing, yachting, etc. All 
sizes. Five colors: Black, Brown, Green, 
Gray Mixture, and White. Weight 4 ozs. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.00. 

State size and color desired. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. Folded 
Panama Hat Co., 181-A William St., New York City 


Contains 43 complete plans and cam- 
paigns ready for your immediate use. 
Describes vividly, clearly, specifically, every newest method 
for selling farm and city properties, renting vacant houses, 
apartments, and business locations. Of particular interest 
to every property owner. Absolutely invaluable to every 
real estate man, beginner or pioneer. Five parts, nineteen 
” chapters —of specific ideas, plans and methods. Com- 
plete tested advertisements, circulars, 
= booklets and letters that have made 
4 millions of dollars in profit are repro- 
duced. You can lift any one campaign 
in whole or in part. 


With one plan, a real es- 
tate concern in Seattle disposed of a 
whole sub-division of suburban lots in 
less than two months. Another helped 
a New York firm to open a mail order 
department that brought them hundreds 
of dollars a day. Slater & Slater, of 
Spokane, Washington, ‘‘lifted’’ ideas 
from pages 26 and 29 that netted them 
several thousand dollars. And what 
these plans have done for others they 
should just so surely do forvou. The book 

— is minutely illustrated — well printed on 
book laid paper, contains 128 pages, size 5x75@ inches, substan- 
tially bound in vellum with cover in four colors. 


The way to get a copy of this book absolutely free 

FREE is through SYSTEM, which stands pre-eminent the 

magazine of business. 260 to 356 pages in every 

issue of SYSTEM and you cannot afford to miss a single page. 

Simply send $2 in any convenient form. The book will go for- 

ward immediately, all transportation charges fully prepaid; and 

your name will be placed on SYSTEM'S subscription list for a full 
year —twelve complete issues. Dept. 34. 


SYSTEM, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


J. C. Poling, O., made $44.50 first 8 
hours. W. T. Cory, Ind., sold 145, 4 
weeks. Mrs. Lee, Okla., made $3,000 
last year. 


Selling £7?"2%; Steam Cookers 


Cooks meal for 3 to 15 over 1 burner. 
Onions, cabbage, meat, pudding, ALL 
cooked at 1 time. No intermingling of 
odors. We want STATE and district 
MANAGERS and AGENTS. 


TOLEDO COOKER CO., Box 29,Toledo, 0. 


Agents, Good Money | 


Two-Year 


Guarantee 
With Every 


Murray 
TAS fF Vehicle 
\ aa 


sf IN IN oF NS Price $6259 


FREE— Our Illustrated Catalog No.119 


free for the asking, shows our complete 
line of Buggies, Road Wagons, Stanhopes, 
, Concords, Phaetons, Traps, Surreys, Car- 
riages, Pony Vehicles, Grocery Wagons, 
Laundry Wagons, Passenger and Farm 
Wagons, Busses, Harness and Saddles. 


WILBER H. MURRAY MFG. CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


$2500—$10,000 According to Ability 


Our courses are taught practically by 
Certified Public Accountants, Cost Account- 
ants and Lawyers of the highest standing in 
New York. 

Subjects: Cost Accounting, Theory of 
| Accounts, Practical Accounting, Auditing, 

Commercial Law, also Bookkee ping and 
Business Practice. 

You cannot fail in either Course, being aided 
by instructive individual suggestion and criti- 
cism. WeGUARANTEE their practicabllity. 


Write for Booklet N. 
UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, Inc., Dept. N 
27-29 East 22d Street, New York 


2a Only $759 for the Best Horse 

6 Clipping Machine on Earth _ 

ee Clipyourhorses —they’ll look better, feel better,work 

K — better and sell better — It’s easy to do with 
ee 


Wf) The Stewart Clipper 


Cz and you save $1 to $2 on every horse you clip. 
mt This machine is the surest and truest clipper 
y made — anyone can run it. Lasts a lifetime —is 
dust and dirt proof and fully guaranteed for five 
years. If your dealer cannot supply it send us $2 
and the machine will be sent C. O. D. for balance. 

Write today for free catalogue. It willsave 
money and make money for you. 

CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
148 Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill 
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Summer has far exceeded our expectations. 

sold. They won’t stay long at your local dealer either—such suits 
go fast. In case he’s already sold out, ask him to order plenty for next Fall. 
We’re now booking orders six months in advance. 


Spel demand for our $20 ‘‘set-price”’ special suits for this Spring and 


The Schwab ‘‘set-price’’ Label ‘‘on the sleeve’’ is 
your guide to the best suits at $10, $15, $20 and $25 


The Schwabs of St. Louis 


Originators and exclusive makers of “‘set-price,” ready-for-service clothes for 
men and young men. 


Write for Fashion Book, Vol. 8—It’s Free. 


The fact is, we’re over- 


Schwab Clothing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST March 27, 190 


Get in the well dressed circle—Wear Schwab Clothes 


Lumber Is Money — 
The AMERICAN 


Variable Friction Feed Saw Mill 


MAKES BOTH 


Hundreds in use 

It is not District 

a Novelty _— Steam, 

Exon : t Gasoline or 

eriment— ewer 
bata First Water Pay 


Class Mill 


THE COST of a car load of lumber will buy an 
‘‘American’’ Saw Mill, with a capacity of a car load 
a day of first class lumber, using very small power. 


MANY A MAN has Steam, Gasoline or Water Power at his command, also plenty 
of good timber, yet must haul his logs to some distant mill or buy lumber at a 
high price, when, by a small investment in a saw mill, he could supply himself 
and do profitable sawing for his neighbors. 


THE “AMERICAN” is recognized throughout the world as the standard of Portable 
Mills, possessing all the advantages of accuracy and convenience found in large high- 
——. priced mills, It isso simple that any one can set it up and run it successfully, 


8 SIZES OF SAW MILLS, suitable for all kinds and sizes of logs, adapted to 
any kind of power from 4 h. p. to 150 h. p., are shown in our catalog. Also 
describes and illustrates our Excelsior Machines, Wood Saws, Edgers, Trimmers, 
Lath and Shingle Mills, Drag Saws, and all kinds of wood working machinery, 


EXCELSIOR MAKES MONEY faster than any other wood product. It is used 
everywhere and is made from all kinds of wood. Our 
machine makes the best excelsior and the most money. 


Write for Large Catalog and Prices 
Agents in all large cities in U. S. and Canada. 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 


17 Faith Street, HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 
aii Machinias 1581 Terminal Blds., New York 


Clean 


House 


for 10 Days with this 
New Vacuum Cleaner 


FREE | 


Read below our Special 

trial offer — Ten Days 
trial before you buy— 
then $2.50 a 
month. 


ee 


No 


electricity 
No pumping 


Easy 
to Work 


At Last! —The Perfect Vacuum Cleaner! 


Just natural motion by one person, and perfect 
suction—simply wonderful cleaning power — 
easier to work than a carpet sweeper. And ata 
price within the reach of all! The vacuum clean- 
ing problem solved at last! Write for booklet 
(sent free), which explains our 10 day free 
offer to housewives, also our $2.50 a Month 
terms to those who do not want to pay all cash. 
Introductory Offer: The Rock Bottom price 
on time as well as for cash. Write today for 
special price and free booklet. 


Allen Vacuum Cleaner Company 
1901 California Ave. Dept. 4013, CHICAGO 


From left to right. I. ““DAEMO” DRAWER SUP. 
PORTERS, 2 nickel 20c; 2 gold plated 30c. II. 
“DAEMO” TIE CLAMPS, nickel 5c; gold plated 10c 
each, III. “DAEMO” SOCK SUPPORTERS, nickel 
10c per pair; gold plated 20c. IV.“DAEMO” SHIELD- 
CLAMPS for WOMEN, set of four, nickel, 15c ;, gold 
plated 25c. All snap on or off instantly, never slip, let 
g0, or weaken, and won’t rust, At dealers, or postpaid, 
on receipt of price. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded at end of 20 days’ trial. Circular free. 

Agents wanted. D, 8. CLAMP CO., Met. Bldg., New York City. 


2 In all standard styles. 


eS Be 2 oe oS ‘ : the eaves sort, do vO shoes pinch, ant 
—6Why’’ 6 és = “ é 2 eet swell and perspire? you sprinkle Alle 
Why and ; Because oe eae Foot-Ease, an eres powder oy the i 4 
£ Dusbul rd oe : ; your shoes, it will give you rest and comfort, | 
of Send for it. — ae instant relief. When ee bevowe neces 
‘A KN ; SC : : ‘ : your shoes feel tight en’s Foot-Ease is just t 
abi ny TTING ee @ thing to use. Try it ‘for Dancing Parties, Brees 
ashington St., Amsterdam, oe : 2 in New Shoes and for patent leather shoes. Si S 
Te 4 : i. Everywhere, 25c. Sample FREE. Address, Allen 5. 


A 172-page book that tells vividly 
clearly, specifically, how to write every 


type of a winning business letter. How to use words tha 
mold men’s minds, change their opinions, open thei 
pocket books—and bring back actual orders by mail—hoy 
to express your everyday ideas whether in writing 0) 
speech in that crisp, clear-cut magnetic English that com 
mands attention and inspires respect. > 

Takes the actual, everyday correspond 
ence you receive and shows you specif 
4 ically how to answer it. Reproduce! 
the actual letters, circulars, and follow 
ups, that have sold goods, collectec 
accounts, increased trade and prestige 


No long winded “ grammai 
talks” — but 172 pages o| 
hints and ideas you can use in dictating 
| tomorrowmorning'scorrespondence. I 
slips of speech are habitual with you. I 
your letters are dry, formal and poorly 
worded. If they lack the snap,—the ton 
of words that zzz, get a copy of this book 
atonceand tighten your graspontheEng: 
lish language. The book is well printec 
on book laid paper, size 5x75 inches, 


Summer Underwear 
For Men For Boys 


Makes a man feel 
like a boy. 


Makes a boy feel 
like a man. 
Fit and wearing 
quality—and Perfect 
Summer Comfort. 

substantially bound in vellum with attractive die-stamped cover, 


These you're sure of 
* . + y f this book absoli i 
getting if this Label FREE is through SYSTEM: which seaos Deemed 
Rote Si 3 


Ress ; aes: magazine of business. 260 to 356 pages in every issué 
. of SYSTEM and you cannot afford to miss a single page. 5 
Simply send $2 in any convenient form. The book will 0 for- 
ward immediately, all transportation charges fully p |; and 
your name will be placed on SYSTEM’S subscription list for a full 
year —twelve complete issues. i ) 


SYSTEM, Dept.33, 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicage 
ton The wean The “CADO” Fountain Pencil 


waist band. : eee Reqitres ual al par and 10 
; : : ‘ ; no i | 
Ask your dealer for it. — ce ee TREE Ae a out okoeden C 
f S@ Shirts and a — adjustable in a neat a Sg 
ee = fountain-pen like holder. Ask = Jat 
MEN'S tmce, 50 Ag : a 
BOY 9 Shirts and : ee cents for the pencil with a box of refills. 
S Drawers, ea. 25c % PLAIN OR COPYING LEADS “ 
UNION SUITS: Men's $1,00; Boys’ 50c, a : = CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., 240 W. 23dSt., New York 


= ee 


. 


Ournewbooktelisthe @ . ; ; | Z When You Put On Stockings 


Olmsted, Le Roy, N.Y. Don’t accept any substitute. 
a 
Ornamental Wire and Steel Fence 
ig f Cheaper than woogs A | 

reeled 


“ combining strength an 


art. Forlawns,churches, 
cemeteries, Send for 
Free Catalog, Address 
‘ii) FHE WARD FENCE CO. 
xem Box 694, Decatur, Ind. 


mi 
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Added Pleasure 


In all sorts of dusty outdoor trips, is the 
absolute knowledge that your collar is 
immaculate whatever the weather con- 
‘ditions may be. You are never in doubt 
as to your appearance when you wear 


Gs ALLENGE 


Brand 


WATERPROOF 


COLLARS 8 CUFFS 


They delight the careful dresser because they 
solve in a most satisfactory manner the problem 
of maintaining a nobby, stylish appearance 
under conditions impossible for a linen collar. 

Challenge Collars are made in the latest, 
most up-to-date models. They have the per- 
fect fit, dull finish and dressy look of the best 
linen collars— Our new “Slip-Easy’”’ finish 
permits easy, correct adjustment of the tie. 

Challenge Collars and Cuffs are absolutely 
waterproof, never turn yellow, can be cleaned 
with soap and water. 

Sold by first class haberdashers everywhere. Ifyour 
dealer does not carry Challenge Brand Collars and 
Cuffs, send us 25 cts., stating size and style of collar 
you desire, or 50 cts. per pairfor cuffs, and we will 
see that you are supplied at once. Our new book- 
let gives valuable pointers about the correct thing 
in dress—what to wear and whento wear it, Let 
us send it to you. 


The Arlington Company, Dept. “A” 


725-727 Broadway, New York 
Boston, 65 Bedford St.; Philadelphia, 900 Chestnut St.; 
Chicago, 161 Market St.; San Francisco, 718 Mission 
8t.; St. Louis, Mills Bldg.; Detroit, 117 Jefferson Ave.; 
Toronto, 58-64 Fraser Ave. 


We make more than 150 styles and kinds of vehicles 
for The Baby. Our line comprises everything “a little 
bit better” in Folding Go-Carts, both Wood body and 
Reed; Stationary Go-Carts, both Wood and Reed 
body; Baby Carriages and English Perambulators. 
By far the largest, most complete line in the world. 
Automatic, collapsible Go-cart shown above, opened 
and closed with one operation. 

Write today for free catalogue. Your 
dealer can supply you; if not, we will. 


The Toledo Metal Wheel Co., Dept. A, Toledo, Ohio 


(SUSPENDERS, 


] Thesliding cord inthe back (anexclu- 
sive feature) takes all strain off the # 

f shoulders and buttons, insuring per- 7 

H fect ease and freedom of motion. 
Light weight for office and dress wear, 


i medium and heavy weights for work- 
ers. Extra lengths for tall men. 
Maker’s guarantee on every pair— 


Satisfaction, New Pair or Money 
Back. Convenience suggests a 
pair for each suit. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, we will, 
postpaid, upon receipt of the 
price, 50c. Get them today. 


The C.A.Edgarton Mfg.Co. 


717 Main St., Shirley, Mass. 


MIR. BILLINGS’ 
POCKETS 


(Continued from Page 17) 


cautiously opened it. At the sight of the 
twelve acorns he seemed somewhat sur- 
prised, and when the initials ‘‘T. M. C.” 
on the corner of the handkerchief caught 
his eye he blushed. 

“You are blushing—you are disturbed,” 
said Mrs. Billings severely. 

“T am,” said Mr. Billings, suddenly re- 
covering himself; ‘‘and no wonder.” 

“And no wonder, indeed!’’ said Mrs. 
Billings. ‘‘ Perhaps, then, you can tell me 
how those acorns and that handkerchief 
came to be in your pocket.” 

“‘T can,” said Mr. Billings, ‘‘and I will.” 

““You had better,’’ said Mrs. Billings. 


III—THE TWELVE ACORNS AND THE 
LADY’S HANDKERCHIEF 


YOu may have noticed, my dear (said 
Mr. Billings), that the initials on that 
handkerchief are ‘‘T. M. C.,”’ and I wish 
you to keep that in mind, for it has a great 
deal to do with this story. Had they been 
anything else that handkerchief would not 
have found its way into my pocket; and 
when you see how those acorns and that 
handkerchief, and the half-filled nursing- 
bottle and the auburn-red curls all com- 
bined to keep me out of my home until the 
unearthly hour of three A. M., you will 
forget the unjust suspicions which I too 
sadly fear you now hold against me, and 
you will admit that a half-filled patent 
nursing-bottle, a trio of curls, a lady’s 
handkerchief and twelve acorns were the 
most natural things in the world to find in 
my pockets. 

When I had left the poor woman with 
her no-longer-starving baby I hurriedly 
glanced into a store window, and by the 
clock there saw it was twenty minutes of 
one and that I had exactly time to catch the 
one o’clock train, which is the last train 
that runs to Westcote. I glanced up and 
down the street, but not a car was in sight, 
and I knew I could not afford to wait long 
if I wished to catch that train. There was 
but one thing to do, and that was to take a 


-eab, and, as luck would have it, at that 


moment an automobile cab came rapidly 
around the corner. I raised my voice and 
my arm, and the driver saw or heard me, 
for he made a quick turn in the street and 
drew up at the curb beside me. I hastily 
gave him the directions, jumped in and 
slammed the door shut, and the auto-cab 
immediately started forward at what 
seemed to me unsafe speed. 

We had not gone far when something in 
the fore part of the automobile began to 
thump in a most alarming manner, and the 
driver slackened his speed, drew up to the 
curb and stopped. He opened the door 
and put his head in. 

““Something’s gone wrong,” he said, 
“but don’t you worry. I’ll have it fixed 
in no time, and then I can put on more 
speed and I’ll get you there in just the 
same time as if nothing had happened.” 

When he said this I was perfectly satis- 
fied, for he was a nice-looking man, and I 
lay back, for I was quite tired out, it was 
so long past my usual bedtime, and the 
driver went to work, doing things I could 
not understand to the fore part of the 
automobile, where the machinery is. I 
remember thinking that the cushions of 
this automobile were unusually soft, and 
then I must have dozed off, and when I 
opened my eyes I did not know how much 
time had elapsed, but the driver was still 
at work and I could hear him swearing. 
He seemed to be having a great deal of 
trouble, so I got out of the automobile, in- 
tending to tell him that perhaps I had 
better try to get a car, after all. But his 
actions when he saw me were most unex- 
pected. He waved the wrench he held in 
his hand, and ordered me to get back into 
the automobile, and I did. I supposed he 
was afraid he would lose his fare and tip, 
but in a few minutes he opened the door 
again and spoke to me. 

“Now, sport,” he said, “there ain’t no 
use thinkin’ about iia! that train, be- 
cause it’s gone, and I may as well say now 


No. 12532—Stylish Dress Shoe of 
Sent, prepaid, for 


Mirror Patent. 
$4.25. 


In New York, 
the fashion 
centre of the 
country, 
Crawford Shoes 
are sold by 
Crawford Shoe 


Makers, at i 


¥8d Strect and 4th Avenue. 
43 Nassau Street. 
137 Fulton Street. 


ing and stretching out of the button 
holes. 
| This stay costs us more, but it serves 
you better. All Crawford features are 
practical improvements. 
' yalue by wearing Crawford Shoes. 
Interesting and instructive style book 
free—name of the nearest dealer on 


request. 7 me 7p \ 
qd Chile Cita 3 ) 
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Here’s another Crawford ( 
It is a but- 
ton stay made of tape, woven 


improvement. 


around a fine wire and invisi- 
bly attached along the outer 
edge of the button fly. This 
reinforcement prevents tear- 


Prove their 


10 and 12 Broadway. : \ 
} 1365 Broadway. . Charles A. Eaton Co., Makers \ 
103 West 42d Street. d 
7 14) West 124th Street. Brockton, Massachusetts \ 
453 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
s 1001 Broadway, Brooklyn. CRAWEORD SHiOES ARE UNION MADE \ 
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How To Save Much OF 
Your Living Expense 


Deal direct with us, the Manufacturers— The Larkin 
Factory-to-Family Plan. We save and give to you all 


ow yr 


~\ 


expenses of the wholesalers and retailers. 


We enable you to furnish your home and clothe your- 
self out of the same money you spend for your household 
supplies: Coffee, 
Toilet Soaps, etc. 
250 such daily necessities; all of superior quality. 


CATALOGUE FREE 


Teas, Spices, Extracts, Laundry and 
The Larkin Products include over 


ENLARGED SPRING EDITION 


Over 1300 Premiums Given With the Larkin Products 


Rugs, Carpets, Silverware, Furniture, Stoves, etc. 


of the latest styles in Women’s Made-to-Order 
etc.; all high-grade merchandise. 


In Business Thirty-Four Years. 
Two Million Satisfied Customers. 
We Can Save You Money. 
Send for Catalogue at Once. 


Established J’ -7¢-K-71t Cos Buffalo, N. Y. 


Branches: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
for West-of-the-Mississippi River 
Customers, Peoria, Il. 


‘Special Values 


in Old Violins 


The Lyon & Healy collection now 
offers some rare old gems at exceed- 
ingly low prices. Through this col- 
lection have passed the finest violins 
ever sold in America. Thousands of satisfied 
patrons. You are invited to send for 60-Day Dis- 
count Circular. We will send with it a copy of 
our beautiful catalog of Old Violins—free. Prices 
from $50 to $10,000. Easy payments if desired. 


Lyon. SaHealy, 2 Adams St, Chicago 
REDUCED RATES ¢,'c2%: RESIS | 


to or from Colorado, California, 
Washington and Oregon. 
Modern Warehouses in Los Angeles, San 


BEKINS Household Shipping Co, 


Information FREE. 
540 First National Bank Building, Chicago 


Name 
St.and No. or R. F. D. 


: A complete line, for Spring and Summer, 
Suits, Coats, Walking-Skirts, Washable Dresses, 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


LARKIN Co.: 


Please send me your free Catalogue No. 64 


A New Idea in Dane -Wagons 


This box placed on the gear that you now have, will 
give you adump- wagon, at one-third the usual price. It 
will dump the load instantly or spread it. Entire foot 
operation. Have made three shipments for use along 
the Panama Canal. Write for prices and catalog. 
| EVERETT MFG.CO.,66 LakeSt.,Newark,New York 

GENUINE 


 Navaso Ruby FREE 


To introduce our beautiful genuine Gems, 
sold direct from mine to customer at 4% 
to 4% jewelers’ prices, we will send free a 
genuine Navajo Ruby, uncut, and our beau- 
tiful 36 page Art Catalogue showing Gems in actual colors and 
| sizes, for 10 cents to cover cost of mailing. Send today. 


Francis E. Lester Co., Dept. B 32, Mesilla Park, N. M. 
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Every hour 
of every day 
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Typewriters 
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of the world. 
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meeting every 
typewriler need. 


New Model No.10 


Column Finder Back Spacer 


Visible Writing, Interchangeable Platens 
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The Smith Premier T. ewriter Co,, € 
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VARNISH 


No matter how 
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romp and play, 
they can’t injure 
the finish of ‘6x?? 
Floor Varnish. It 
is mar-proof and 
water-proof, 


Send for Free Sample Panel 
coated. with ‘‘61’’—stamp on it, 
hammer it, you may dent the woo 
but you can’t crack the varnish. 


“61” is made for floors only. Send 
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88 TONAWANDA $¥., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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We Supply the U.S. 


Government 


Prices Cut in Half 


this season. Our large 
new 104-page Band in- 
strument catalog Sent 
FREE. Write to-day. 


£/ The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
sp 172 E. 4th St., Cincinnati; or, 
Se 326 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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that you’ve got to come with me, unless 
you want me to mash your head in. The 
fact is, this ain’t no public automobile, and 
I hadn’t no right to take you for a pas- 
senger. This automobile belongs to a lady 
and I’m her hired chauffeur, and she’s at 
a bridge-whist party in a house on Fifth 
Avenue, and I’m supposed to be waiting 
outside that house. One-fifteen o’clock 
was the time she said she would be out. 
But I thought maybe I might make a 
dollar or two for myself instead of waiting 
there all that time, and she would never 
know it. And now it is nearly two o’clock, 
and if I go back alone she will be raving 


mad, and I’ll get my discharge and no | 


references, and my poor wife and six chil- 
dren will have to starve. So you will have 
to go with me and explain how it was that 
I wasn’t there at one-fifteen o’clock.” 

“My friend,” I said, “I am sorry for 
you, but I do not see how it would help 
you, should I refuse to go and you should, 
as you say, mash my head in.” 

“Don’t you worry none about that,’ he 
said. “If I mashed your head in, as I 
could do easy enough with this wrench, I’d 
take what was left of you up some dark 
street, and lay you on the pavement and 
run the machine across you once or twice, 
and then take you to a hospital, and that 
would be excuse enough. You’d be another 
‘Killed by an Automobile,’ and I’d be the 
hero that picked you up and took you to 
the hospital.” 

“Well,” I said, “under the circum- 
stances I shall not go with you because you 
threaten me, but because your poor wife 
and six children are threatened with star- 
vation.” 

“Good!” he said. ‘And now all you 
have to do is to think of what the excuse 
you will give my lady boss will be.” 

With that he lay back against the 


| cushions and waited. He seemed to feel 


that the matter did not concern him any 
more, and that the rest of it lay with me. 

““Go ahead!” I said to him: ‘TI have 
no idea what I shall tell your mistress, but 
since I have lost the last train I must try 
to catch the two o’clock trolley car to 


Westcote, and I do not wish to spend any | 


more time than necessary on this business. 
Make all the haste possible, and as we go 


I shall think what I will say when we get | 


there.”’ 


The driver got out and took his seat and | 


started the car. I was worried, indeed, my 
dear. I tried to think of something plaus- 
ible to tell the young man’s employer; 
something that would have an air of self- 
proof, when suddenly I remembered the 
half-filled nursing-bottle and the three 
auburn-red curls. Why should I not tell 
the lady that a poor mother, while pro- 
ceeding down Fifth Avenue from her scrub- 
woman job, had been taken suddenly ill, 
and that I, being near, had insisted that 
this automobile help me convey the woman 
to her home, which we found, alas! to be 
in the farthest districts of Brooklyn? Then 
I would produce the three auburn-red curls 
and the half-filled nursing-bottle as having 
been left in the automobile by the woman, 
and this proof would suffice. 

I had fully decided on this when the 
automobile stopped in front of a large 
house in Fifth Avenue, and I had time to 
tell the driver that I had thought of the 
proper thing to say, but that was all, for 
the waiting lady came down the steps in 
great anger, and was about to begin a good 
scolding, when she noticed me sitting in 
her automobile. 

If she had been angry before she was 
now furious, and she was the kind of young 
woman who can be extremely furious when 
she tries. I think nothing in the world 
could have calmed her had she not caught 
sight of my face by the light of two strong 
lamps on a passing automobile. She saw 
in my face what you see there now, my 
dear—the benevolent, fatherly face of a 
settled-down, trustworthy, married man 
of past middle age—and as if by magic her 
anger fled and she burst into tears, 

“Oh, sir!”’ she cried, ““I do not know 
who you are, nor how you happen to be in 
my car, but at this moment I am homeless 
and friendless. I am alone in the world, 
and I need advice. Let me get into the 
car beside you ye 

“Miss,”’ I said, “I do not like to dis- 
oblige you, but I can never allow myself 
to be in an automobile at this time of night 
with a strange woman, unchaperoned.” 

These words seemed almost more than 
she could bear, and my heart was full of 
pity, but, just as I was about to spring 
from the automobile and rush away, I saw 
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If you owna home or ever expect to, send for our book on home improvement. — 

It tells of the uses of concrete asa material for making sidewalks, posts, curbs, 
cisterns, steps, seats, cellar floors and other improvements. 

It is not a technical book; it is a book for you— the home owner. It explains 
every detail of the work, simply and clearly, so that you, yourself, can apply this 


wonderful material to home improvement without ‘skilled help. 


This book, 


“Concrete Construction about 
the Home and on the Farm” 


(mailed free upon request) has two purposes. 


your home surroundings. 


One is to introduce concrete into 


The other is to emphasize the fact that 


the success of concrete construction depends upon the quality of the cement. 


“*Portland’’ is a kind of cement. ‘‘Atlas”? 
is a kind of Portland Cement — the kind that 
is recognized everywhere as the standard; the 
kind that is absolutely pure and always uni- 
form; thekindthatthe Government purchased for 
use in building the Panama Canal. ‘‘Atlas?? is 
made in only one grade—the same for everybody. 


THE ATLAS portiano CEMENT CO., 
Dept. 62, 30 Broad Street, New York 


Other books on building will interest you: 
“Concrete Cottages” (mailed free) 
“Concrete Country Residences” 

(delivery charges 25 cents) _ 
“Reinforced Concrete in F actory 
Construction” (delivery charges 10 cents). 


LARGEST CAPACITY OF ANY CEMENT COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD —OVER 40,000 
BARRELS PER DAY. 
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PARIS GARTERS 


You 
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wearer 


This garter conforms abso- 
lutely to the shape of the leg. 
PARIS is the only garter that 
Jjits so perfectly you wear it un- 
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25 and 50 cents at dealers, or 
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Copyright- @ 
ed 1908 


BUNGALOWS| 


Our book shows all the latest ideas in Bungalow 
construction. Contains over 200 designs and floor 
plans, giving dimensions, arrangeinent of rooms 
and estimated cost. Price $1.00. Cement Houses 
and How to Build Them. 176 pages. 87 designs, $1. 
RADFORD ARCHITECTURAL CO. 


261 Broadway, 185 Jackson Boulevard, 
New York Chicago, Tl. 
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A portable, pure white, steady, safe light. 
Brighter than electricity or acetylene, 
100 candle power. No grease, dirt nor 
odor. Lighted instantly. Costs 2 cents per 
week. Over 200 styles. Every lamp war- 
ranted. Agents wanted. Write for catalog. 
Do not delay. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E. 5th Street, Canton, Ohio 
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Print Your Own 


2 Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. Press §5. 
” Larger $18. Save money. Print for others, big 
profit. All easy, rules sent. Write factory for 


Press catalog, type, paper, etc. 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut 


*50 to*300 Saved 


We are manufacturers, not merchants, Savedealers’, 
jobbers’ and catalog house profit. I’ll save you from 
$50 to $300 on my High Grade Standard Gasoline 
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The Battle Creek Sanitarium | 3 


The world’s foremost Health Resort in physiological and 
dietetic methods. 200 kinds of baths; large indoor Palm gar- 
den, swimming pools, electricity, massage, Swedish move- 
ments, mechanical vibration, delicious unequaled health 
cuisine, trained nurses. Delightful dining room on top floor. 
Luxurious modern appointments. Perfect warmth. Invigora- 
ting Michigan climate, 600 feet above sea level. The ideal place | 


to rest, recuperate and build up permanent health. Beautiful 
Souvenir Portfolio FREE, Box 75, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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The Superior Window Tent is so made that while your body 
is enjoying the comforts of a warm room, only the face comes 
in contact with the crisp, out-doorair, which enables you to get 
all the benefits derived from out-door sleeping with none of the 
dangers and disadvantages of sleeping in tents, on roofs or 
porches; no drafts; no need of heavy covers, which use up 
vitality.. Amount of air entering can be regulated. The awning 
shields you from rain, snow, drafts or any other exposures. 
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THE SATURDAY 


on the walk the poor woman to whose baby 
I had given the half of the contents of the 
patent nursing-bottle. I called her and 
made her get into the automobile, and then 
I let the young woman enter. 

‘“Now,”’ I said, ‘‘ where to?”’ 

“That,”’ she said, “‘is what I do not 
know. When I left my home this evening 
I left it forever, and I left a note of farewell 
to my father which he must have received 
and read by this time, and if I went back 
he would turn me from the door in anger, 
for he is a gentleman of the old school.” 

When I heard these words I was startled. 

“Can it be,” I asked, ‘“‘that you have a 
brother Henry?” 

““T have,”’ she admitted; ‘“‘ Henry Corwin 
is his name.” This was the name of the 
young man I had helped that very evening 
to marry Madge. I told her to proceed. 

“My father,” she said, ‘‘ has been insist- 
ing that I marry a man I do not love, and 
things have come to such a point that I 
must either accede or take things into my 
own hands. I agreed to elope this evening 
with the man I love, for he had long wished 
me to elope with him. I was to meet him 
outside his house at exactly one-fifteen 
o’clock, and I told him that if I was not 
there promptly he might know I had 
changed my mind. When the time came 
for me to hasten to him in my automobile, 
which was then to hurry us to a waiting 
minister, my automobile was not here. 
Unfortunately I did not know my lover’s 
address, for I had left it in the card pocket 
in this automobile. I knew not what to 
do. As the time passed and my automo- 
bile did not appear I knew that my lover 
had decided that I was not coming, and had 
gone away into his house. Now I cannot 
go home, for I have no home. I cannot so 
lower my pride as to ring the bell of his 
house and say I wish to be forgiven and 
married even yet. What shall I do?” 

For answer I felt in the card pocket of 
the automobile and drew out the address 
of her lover, and without hesitation I gave 
the address to the chauffeur. In a few 
minutes we were there. Leaving the young 
woman in the car with the poor woman, I 
got out and surveyed the house. It was 
unpromising. Evidently all the family but 
the young man were away for the summer, 
and the doors and windows were all 
boarded up. There was not a bell to ring. 
I pounded on the boards that covered the 
door, but it was unavailing. The young 
woman called to me that the young man 
lived in the front room of the topmost 
floor, and could not hear me, and I glanced 
up and saw that one window alone of all 
those in the house was not boarded up. 
Instantly I hopped upon the seat beside 
the driver and said, ‘‘ Central Park.”’ 

We dashed up Fifth Avenue and into the 
Park at full speed, and when we were what 
I considered far enough in I ordered him 
to stop, and hurrying up a low bankI began 
to grope among the leaves of last year 
under the trees. I was right. In a few 
minutes I had filled my pockets with 
acorns, was back in the car, and we were 
hurrying toward the house of the lover, 
when I saw standing on a corner a figure 
I instantly recognized as Lemuel, the 
elevator boy, and at the same time I re- 
membered that Lemuel spent his holidays 
pitching for a ball nine. He was just the 
man I needed, and I stopped and made 
him get into the car. In a minute more 
we were before the house again, and I 
handed Lemuel a fistful of acorns. He 
drew back and threw them with all his 
strength toward the upper window. 

My dear, will you believe it? Those 
acorns were wormy! They were light. 
They would not carry to the window, but 
scattered like bits of chips when they had 
traveled but half-way. I was upset, but 
Lemuel was not. He ordered the chauffeur 
to drive to lower Sixth Avenue with all 
speed, in order that he might get a base- 
ball. With this he said he could hit any 
mark, and we had started in that direction 
when, passing a restaurant on Broadway, 
I saw emerge Henry and Madge. 

“Better far,” I said to myself, “‘ put this 
young woman in charge of ner brother 
and his new wife than leave her to elope 
alone,” and I made the chauffeur draw up 
beside them. MHastily I explained the 
situation, and where we were going at that 
moment, and Henry and Madge laughed 
in unison. 

“‘ Madge,” said Henry, ‘‘ we had no trou- 
ble making wormy acorns travel through 
the air, had we?” And both laughed again. 
At this I made them get into the automo- 
bile, and while we returned to the lover’s 
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The price of the GEM Junior Safety Razor is small —QOne Dollar for the 
complete ou/fit, but there is 20 Safety Razor at any price which does be/ler work, 
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gives better sa/isfaction, or has so long a working life. It lasts. The blades last. 
They keep the keen, smooth edge for many shaves, and then can be renewed by 
stropping. And there’s the new BAR—our exclusive right by patent — which 
alone would make the razor perfection. This device smoothens the skin automatic- 
ally and raises the hairs vertically just ahead of the blade, and the natural result 


claimed for it. 
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Comfort — 
room for five toes. 


is, a clean, close, “professional” shave. 
could be improved. It is the result of our jo vears’ exfertence, and it is to- 
day the most extensively used and approved of ad/ Safety Razors. 

If proof of our faith in its valwe were needed, here if ts. 
you buy the GEM Junior Safety Razor, whether of a dealer, anywhere, or 
direct from ws, if you are dissatisfied you get your money back. You can't 
be dissatisfied with anything of reaZ value which does more than is 
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There isn’t a part of the outfit which 


No matter where 


The Complete One Dollar GEM Junior Outfit includes a handsomely 
finished silver-nickel-plated frame, extension and stropping handles, 
7 selected blades of the finest steel, and a substantial case. 


EXTRA SET, 7 BLADES, 50c 


See that you get a sealed package. 


Dull Blades Exchanged, 25c for 7. 
get a sealed package. 


Don’t take a substitute. If sour dealer 
is not up to date, send us One Dollar and 
we will mail the complete GEM Junior 
outfit, postpaid, to our address. 


See that you 


Booklet ‘‘Shaveology’’ free on request. 


GEM CUTLERY COMPANY 
34 Reade Street, New York 


360 Fremont Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
564 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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pinched toes, 
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Ul SaPat-Ollice: 


None genuine without this sole brand 


Parents should carefully investigate the many 


advantages found in EDUCATOR SHOES 
before buying and putting on their 


children’s feet other kinds of shoes made 
with but one sole object—the profit. 


SIZES: 
First Steps, 
2 to 6, $1.25 
and $1.35. 
Infants’, 5 to 8, 
$1.50 and $1.75. 
Child’s, 8% to 11, 
$1.75 and $2.00. 
Misses’, 1114 to 2, $2.25. 
Girls’, 2% to 6, 
$2.50 and $2.75. 
Women’s, 2% to 7, $4.00. 
Oxfords, $3.50. 
Boys’, 1 to 54, $2.50 and $2.75. 
Men’s, 6 to 11, $3, $4 and $5. 
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METAL BREAD BOARD 
is the best for pastries, can- 
dies, etc.; no wood about it; 
low priced, hygienic and 
beautiful; ladies all want 
it; 8 sizes. Agent’s sample 
postpaid, 10c. Dr. Lyons, 
382 Day Street, Pekin, Ill. 
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They look 
well, they fit, they are comfortable, and they 
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Made by 
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WORLD SHOEMAKERS 
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wear longer. 


Sold generally by best dealers. 


FitMS DEVELOPED 
10 CENTS PER ROLL 


ALL SIZ : 
VELOX PRINTS, BROWNIES, 3c; 
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and give you better results than you have ever had. 


“COLE & CO., Asbury Park, N.J._ 
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... Stevens Mfg. Co., 114 So, 6th St. ae 
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coat for 
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most water- 

tight gar- 
ment except- 
ing rubber ever 
known, yet is 
light in weight, 
cool to wear, and 
remarkably durable. 

Quiet design and fine 
material lend exception- 
al elegance to these coats. 
They are plain in colors, 
some with self stripe weaves. 
The fabric is rain-proof itself 
and when process proofed it re- 
sists storms like the proverbial 
duck’s back. 
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Look for the Kenyon labels. Send 
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Book with samples and 
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NEW YORK 
23 Union Square 
CHICAGO 
200 Jackson Blvd. 
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for samples to 
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“I urge upon all Catholics 


the use of the 


Manual 
of Prayers” 


Signed 


TheManual of Pray- 
ers is the Official 
Catholic Prayer 
Book and comprises 
every practice, rite, 
ritual, precept, faith, 
hymn and _ psalm, 
Epistles and Gospels. 
See that the name 
John Murphy Co. 
is on the title 
: Very convenient in 
size, bound in Turkey 
Morocco, limp back. Sold 
by all book-sellers, or sent 
for 5 days’ examination. 
MAIL US THIS COUPON 
JOHN MURPHY CO., Dept. B, Baltimore, Md.: Please 
send me the ‘‘ Manual of Prayers,’’ for which I enclose 


$2.00, You to refund money if I do not like book and return it 
within 5 days at your expense. 
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Address 
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NEW BOOK OF DISCOURSES 


Sent postpaid on receipt af price. A book of im- 00 
pelling interest to Protestant as well as Catholic. 
Notadry, statistical work but discourses on timely > 
topics of the day—keen, virile and informative. 

For young or old. 540 pages. 


JOHN MURPHY CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 
Made 


Baseball Suits" 


(] $5.00 EACH, VALUE $7.00 
‘ $6 FOR $9 SUITS 


“® We manufacture and make a spe- 
cialty of selling direct tothe baseball 
y teams, giving them all the middle profits. 
We guarantee our suits for wear and tear. 
EVERY ARTICLE INCLUDED: CAP, SHIRT, 
PANTS, BELT, STOCKINGS AND LETTERING. 
Send for book of samples, free. We deliver C. O. D. 
&, with privilege of examination. No deposit required 
‘with order. CLARENCE E. MILLER, Manufacturer, 
35 North 11th Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE SATURDAY 


house I made them explain. It was very 
simple, and I had just tied a dozen acorns 
tightly in my handkerchief, making a ball 
to throw at the window, when the poor 
woman with the baby noticed that the 
window was partly open. I asked Lemuel 
if he could throw straight enough to throw 
the handkerchief-ball into the window, and 
he said he could, and took the handker- 
chief, but a brighter idea came to me, and 
I turned to the eloping young lady. 

“Let me have your Paudkerciiet! if it 
has your initials on it,’’ I said; “‘for when 
he sees that fall into his room he will know 
you are here. He will not think you are 
forward, coming to him alone, for he will 
know you could never have thrown the 
handkerchief, even if loaded with acorns, 
to such a height. It will be your message 
to him.” 

At this, which I do pride myself was a 
suggestion worthy of myself, all were de- 
lighted, and while I modestly tied twelve 
acorns in the handkerchief on which were 
the initials “T. M. C.” all the others 
cheered. Even the woman from whom I 


had received the three auburn-red curls 
cheered, and the baby that was half-filled 
out of the patent nursing-bottle crowed 
with joy. But the chauffeur honked his 
honker. Lemuel took the handkerchief 
full of acorns in his hand and drew back his 
famous left arm, when suddenly Theodora 
Mitchell Corwin—for that was the eloping 
young lady’s name—shrieked, and looking 
up we saw her lover at the window. He 
gave an answering yell and disappeared, 
and Lemuel let his left arm fall and handed 
me the handkerchief-ball. 

In the excitement I dropped it into my 
pocket, and it was not until I was on the 
car for Westcote that I discovered it, and 
then, not wishing to be any later in get- 
ting home, I did not go back to give it to 
Theodora Mitchell Corwin; in fact, I did 
not_know where she had eloped to. Nor 
could I give it to Madge or Henry, for 
they had gone on their wedding journey as 
soon as they saw Theodora and her lover 
safely eloped. 

I had no right to give it to the poor 
woman with the baby, even if she had not 


| immediately disappeared into her world of 


poverty, and it certainly did not belong 
to Lemuel, nor could I have given it to 
him, for he took the ten dollars the lover 
gave him and stayed out so late that he 
was late to work this morning and was 
discharged. He said he was going back 
to Texas. So I brought the handkerchief 
and the twelve acorns home, knowing 
you would be interested in hearing their 
story. 


When Mr. Billings had thus finished his 


relation of the happenings of his long 
evening, Mrs. Billings was thoughtful for 
a minute. Then she said: 
“But, Rollin, when I spoke to you of 
the handkerchief and the twelve acorns 
ou blushed, and said you had reason to 
lush. I see nothing in this kind action 
you did to cause a blush.” 

“T blushed,” said Mr. Billings, “to 
think of the lie I was going to tell Theodora 
Merrill Corwin 2? 

“T thought you said her name was 
Theodora Mitchell Corwin,” said Mrs. 
Billings. 

“Mitchell or Merrill,” said Mr. Billings. 
“‘T cannot remember exactly which.” 

For several minutes Mrs. Billings was 
silent. Occasionally she would open her 
mouth as if to ask a question, but each 
time she closed it again without speaking. 
Mr. Billings sat regarding his wife with 
what, in a man of less clear conscience, 
might be called anxiety. At length Mrs. 
Billings put her sewing into her sewing- 
basket and arose. 

“Rollin,” she said, ‘I have enjoyed hear- 
ing you tell your experiences greatly. I 
can say but one thing: Never in your life 
have you deceived me. And you have not 
deceived me now.” 

For half an hour after this Mr. Billings 
sat alone, thinking. 
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You Can Afford This Fountain! 


IF 


YOU have a little money to put into a Soda Fountain the Decatur “ Less Ice” F ountain 
is the fountain for you! This will be the banner year for soft drink business. 
with a beautiful, trade drawing Decatur. It brings the people in, 


Be ready 
and it costs less to run, 


giving you bigger profits. Our famous “Less Ice” improvement saves you dollars. If you 
need a better fountain you should see the Decatur line. You can sell your old fountain 
and buy a fine new Decatur, and still save money. 


DECATUR “LESS ICE” FOUNTAINS 


mark the beginning of reasonable prices. Yet we challenge comparison with any fountain made for 
design — finish — legance, and durabil 


One of our customers last year said: ‘‘As an ice saver it has them 


all beaten to a frazzle. My ice bill has decreased 50%."” 
Messrs. Frederick & Bower of Lawrence, Mass. , write: 

are in the market for a fountain for our Lawrence store, 

having as you know purchased two from you within a year. 

We cannot speak too highly of them and of your manner of 

doing business, and have recom- 

mended your concern to others.’’ 


“We 


ility. 


A man who has been in the Soda business for years and who has 
used a ‘‘ Decatur’’ for over one year says: ‘Your fountains are 
better than those three times the price.’’ 3 

A satisfied customer from Texas, who bought one of 
our $300.00 fountains writes: ‘‘We think that it equals in 
looks any $1000.00 fountain that we have ever seen.’* 

A customer in New Mexico who 
bought one of our $430.00 fountains 
writes: ‘‘There is another new foun- 
tain that has just been put in town at 
a cost of about $2500.00 installed. The 

public say that mine 
has got it skinned a 


mile.’ 


The fountain shown here is one of our best but not too expensive designs. Made of rich quartered oak, but it can be made in birch 


mahoganized or genuine mahogany. With large beveled French plate mirror and 
illustrated in colors and pick out the fountain you need. Write to-day. 


fine electric illumination. Send for our new free catalog 


DECATUR FOUNTAIN CO., Box B, DECATUR, ILL. 


9,059-Word 


: Ste Wan. cink : ae Bice 
Business Book Free 
Simply send us a postal and ask for our free 
illustrated 9,059-word Business Booklet which tells 
how priceless Business Experience, squeezed from 
the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy business men may 
be made yours—yours to boost your salary, to 


increase your profits. This free booklet deals with 


—How to manage a business 
— How to sell goods 
— How to get money by mail 
— How to buy at rock-bottom 
— How to collect money 
— How to stop cost leaks 
— How to train and handle men 
— How to get and hold a position 
— How to advertise a business 
— Howto devise office methods 
Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you 
in no obligation, yet it may be the means of starting you ona 
broader career. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, 
when it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say 
“*Send on your 9,059-word Booklet.’’ Send to 


SYSTEM, Dept. 26-3-27, 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
(Pat’d) a toy for cats— 


CATNIP BALL they can’t let it alone; ri- 


diculously amusing ; will last for years. Sold every- 
where in 10 and 25¢ sizes, together with pack- 
age of catnip and other herbs beneficial to cats. gy 


12 


E Sold by sporting goods, 
rug and bird stores, or 
mailed by us on receipt of cents 
12 cents or 27 cents. 27 
National Cat Supplies Co. Cents 
Dept. S. E. P. Z ost- 
Dealers po: 
East Boston, Mass. write for prices. paid. 
Some Agents | 


& | make $10 a day 


F4 selling our Gold Glass 
Letters and Advg. 
f Noveltiesto merchants 
and professional men. 
Send 10c for samples 
and catalog with 
full plan. 


Wheeling Glass Letter Co. 
Wheeling, W.Va. 


Your Fruits, Crops, 


PRAY Poultry Houses, and do 
whitewash- Auto-Spray. 


ing with The 

Factory price and guaranteed to satisfy. Fitted 
with Auto-Pop Nozzle does the work of three 
ordinary sprayers. Used by Experiment Stations ff 
and 300,000 others. We make many styles and / 
sizes. Spraying Guide Free, Write for book, { 
prices and Agency Offer. 


THE E. C. BROWN CO. 
22 Jay Street, Rochester, N. Y, 


All Safety 23 
Razor Blades £42 


C 


age free. 


We resharpen double edge and other safety blades for only 244c each. Yous 
can’t afford to throw away old blades when we will sterilize, resharpen and 
make them better than new at this trifling price. We return your own 
particular blades. One trial will convince you of the merits of our service. 
Stamps taken in payment. 
convenient mailing pack- 
Write now. 


A.B.C. AUTOM 


A fine hill climber. Speeds up to 35 miles 
an hour. Most simple, practical, power- > 
ful and durable Automobile of its 7 
class. Easy to oper- 
ate—no complicated 
parts— no repairs. 
Solid or pneumatic 
tires. Air or water 
cooled. Safest and best. 4 
Built for 2, 3 or 4 passengers. ‘ Pneumatic Tires 5 
16to35h.p. $600up. Catalog Free. Write today for particulars, | 
A.B.C. Motor Vehicle Mfg. Co., 3921 Morgan St., St. Louis, Mo. 

BLIZZARD BELT 


FREE EVERGREENS 


% will grow in all parts of the country 
¥ we offer to send 6 Fine Spruces” 
r 6% to & ft. tall FREE to prope 
owners. Wholesale value and ma 
ing expense over 30 cents. To 
send 5 cents or not as you please. Ap 
; will bring the trees and our catalog containil 
Fi many colored photo plates of our choice Blizza 
Belt Fruits. Write today. 


The Gardner Nursery Co., Box 21, Osage, | 


INVENTIONS SAVED 


to their inventors through proper counsel and as- 
sistance. Most patent lawyers see only the legal 
end, Professional advice as to the protection and 
perfection of your incomplete invyention—or the 
means of disposing of it, patented or unpatented — 
—is what I specialize in. Will write you fully | 
regarding my methods upon request. Address, | 


F. W. WEEKS, COUNSELLOR TO INVENTORS, 
130 C West 57th Street, New York City 


- BEST BIRDS, BEST EGGS, _ 
@ LOWEST PRICES 


All leading varieties pure-bred Chick- | 
ens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. Largest | 
Poultry Farminthe world. FowlsNorthern- _| 
raised, healthy and vigorous. Fowls, Eg; | 
and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for 
our big 132-page book, ‘Poultry For Profit,” 
full of pictures. It tells you how to raisé 
poultry and run Incubators successfully, Send — 
10 cents for the book, to cover postage. 
J.W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 12, FREEPORT, ILL. 


OBILE 


To prove that our 


Hines 
Bees 


ty 
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State number and make of blades and we will senda 


Keenedge Co.,800 Keenedge Bldg., Chicago 
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RHEUMATISM eatest BARGAIN Ever Offered 


(Continued from Page 15) 


stone-in-the-kidney to tic-douloureux, has 
been put down as ‘“‘rheumatism.” It 
is little better than a diagnostic gar- 
bage dump or dust heap, where can be 
shot down all kinds of vague and wander- 
ing pains in joints, bones, muscles and 
nerves which have no visible nor readily 
ascertainable cause. Probably at least 


half of all the discomforts which are put S ecures this Gr eat 


ee a gary pea of the ankle, the aes QO 
elbow, the shoulder, are not rheumatism Bein ) c ent & i 
at all, in any true or reasonable sense of NEv/ Reference Library 


from corns to locomotor ataxia, and from | 


HARVARD 
CLOTHES 


very wearer concedes that Harvard Clothes 
yssess certain characteristics in style, fit and 
aterials that put them far above the generality 
ready-to-wear clothing. 

ur designers are given to anticipating fash- 
nas—or shall we say creating them? The result 


that our most popular models in any given sea- NIP yet Fit ; 

n become the leaders of competing lines six the term, but merely painful symptoms ENCYCLOPEDC F F J Pat 

onths later, with the custom ‘tailors trailing due to other perfectly definite disease Dict ¢ This magnificent reference work, costing three-quarters of a million 
: dollars to produce, is a dictionary and encyclopedia combined. In 


Wfurther behind. Zhe truth 
the truth and the clothes 
eak for themselves, 

‘ewant all particular young 
en to put Harvard Clothes to 
e test of trial. 

rst, get our authorita- 
1é Spring Style Book, 
nt free upon request. 


conditions of every imaginable sort. The 
remaining half may be divided into two 
great groups of nearly equal size. One of 
these, like acute rheumatism, is closely 
related to, and probably caused by, the 
attack of acute infections of milder char- 
acter, falling upon less favorable soil. 

The other is of a vaguer type and is due, 
probably, to the accumulation of poisonous 
waste-products in the tissues, setting up 
irritative and even inflammatory changes 
in nerve, muscle and joint. Either of 
these may be made worse by exposure to 
cold or changes in the weather. In fact, 


fullness of definitions, number of words defined and accuracy, it is 
superior to reference works selling for five times its price. It has been 
recently revised and enlarged by a staff of American editors. Its five 
big volumes contain an inexhaustible mine of information on every 
subject, defining 250,000 words. Our bargain offer takes off two- 
thirds the price, and we pass the work on to you at less than one-third 
the price of any other first-class reference work. We send the com- 
plete set to your home for examination without charge, and if you 
decide to keep it, a first payment of 50 cents secures the set. 


Five Massive Volumes 


There are five volumes, each one foot tall, and 
strongly and handsomely bound in three styles 
of binding. The set contains 5000 pages and 
thousands of illustrations. It is up-to-date in every 
particular. It is absolutely reliable; the names of 


Get that 
Style Book 


$5.00 


Atlas FREE 


this is the type of rheumatism which has VOL. 1 1 ne ate pias of ihe World sole See od its editors are among the Series every field of 
. . : eee arly for $5.00. contains more than h. Asa dictionary, it defines 25,000 m 
such a wide reputation as a barometer maps in colors. There isa map of each state, Be de iets ie meee ACtdnaty: s As an cheye 


clopedia, it treats 50,000 subjects, covering the 
whole field of human knowledge. 


Mark and Mail this Coupon 


The Werner Co., Akron, Ohio S. E. P.-3-27~'09 
You may send me on approval for 10 days one set ofthe AMER- 

ICAN ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY, bound in the style 

indicated by having the “ X” beside. 

Full Sheep Binding. Regular price, $64.00. I will pay for the 
same, if I decide to keep the books, as follows: 50 cents after 
I examine them and $2.00 a month until your special price of 
$25.00 is paid. 

Half Morocco Binding. Regular price, $56.00. I will pay for 


sS : A- COAT territory, and country. It gives the population 
Se ee my See nce | MM ec ets Br es 
= tlas is bound in red cloth and is x 1 
you “feel it in your caper: you know it is inches in aie: We will pend “s to you, abso- 
' A utely free, if your order for the En- 
going to snow, or to rain, or to clear up, or eyclonedic Dictionary is received 
become cloudy, or whatever else may seis 
happen to follow the sensation, merely 
because all poisoned and irritated nerves FREE FOR 
are more sensitive to changes in tem- 


perature, wind-direction, moisture and : EXAMINATION 


Half Leather Binding 


If you don’t find electric tension, than sound and normal if I decide to keep the books, as follows: 50 
Harvard Clothes, tell us Ler If you reply at once, we will send you a complete tHegsame, irlidecide touice the Looks; as lows: 2ocenss 
ones. The change in the weather does not set at once, all express charges eee oe are bn gabsots sy and $1.50 a month until your special 

; ; we amination. And we will also send, absolutely free ot! ro Repl: ice, $42.00. vill 
cause the rheumatism. Tt is the rheumar | J o'Charge,the Modem Atiss of the Wond. Teyon | Miieeame it decide to katy abe backs, lors heen 
tism that enables us to predict the change like the books and the Atlas you can pay for the after I examine them and $1.25 a month until your special 
in the weather though we have not the Dictionary in little monthly payments. If you price of $16.50 is paid. 

. 2 ° don’t like them, return them to us and we will pay You are to send the set of five volumes and the Atlas of the 
least idea what that change will be. return charges. World, delivery charges paid. If not satisfactory, I will return 


books and Atlas within 10 days after delivery, at your expense 
for return charges. 


Probably the only statement of wide 
application that can be made in regard 
to the nature of chronic rheumatism is 
that a very considerable per cent of it is 
due to the accumulation of poisons (toxins) 
in the nerves supplying joints and muscles, 
setting up an irritation (neurotoxis) or, 
in extreme cases, an inflammation of the 
nerve (neuritis), which may even go on to 
partial paralysis, with wasting of the x Ss ducal ae 
muscles supplied. The same broad prin- Build up a Business of Your Own. 
ciples of causation and prevention, there- You can work for us in odd moments and build 


fore, apply here as in acute rheumatism. up a business big enough to warrant devoting all 
your time to it. 

rs 2 You don’t have to invest any money. All you 

Diet, Rightly Understood have to dois to hustle. We will stand back of 

you—help you in every way. Then the amount 


Mail the Coupon To-Day 43> 
This is only a limited edition, and will not last long. You 
must reply promptly to take advantage of the bargain. 


THE WERNER CO., AKRON, OHIO 


“i 


Fishing Rods 


Our Three-Year-Guarantee Tag attached to every genuine 


As you receive it, with cushions made, ready 
to drop in place. Just six joints to put to- 
ther, in the grooves provided, apply the stain 
rnished and the piece is faisbed. 


“ Bristol” Rod is your protection against misstatements, 
and rods of inferior materials, faulty workmanship and 
careless finish. Americans like to buy things that are best— 
things with a reputation. “Bristols” have for 20 years 
been pre-eminently the steel fishing rods with the reputa- 


Every Piece Solid Oak. 


; F, . _ of money you make depends on you. _ tion—light, pliant, strong, springy, reliable. Made of 
ENG cal pada The most important single fact for rheu _ Weare the largest manufacturers of iron fence Pea ante iy coc bonietestanardered tkOll 
freight; (3) cost of finishing; matics of all sorts, whether acute or chronic, in the world. We make the best fence and for and clock-spring-tempered. Fish-Hook 
(4) expense in crating an to remember is that they must avoid the least money. There is still some good terri- DES ZOR EC] TEGDaLTe CAEGIOE Ke 
packing; (5) in the factory . * * tory open. . The Horton Mfg. Co. 
cost; f) in factory profit. exposure to colds, in the sense of infections Our agents everywhere are making good money. One 96 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 
Figure it out yourself. of all sorts, as they would a pestilence; | | g3'nttein ave weeks, He makes $40 to $50 each week. Be ne 
Shipped in Sections, that they must eat plenty of rich, sound, Aon ab las Well ay DEI UEK era DEVE : 


Not in Pieces. 


Can be assembled by any 
woman. Easy toputtogether; 
no holes to bore, no tool work 
necessary, no skill required; 
the only tools necessary are 
a hammer and screw driver. 
Send today for Catalog No. & 
My Guarantee: 
You take no risk. 
T absolutely guar- 
antee that you 
will be perfectly 
satisfied with 
everything you 
purchase of me, 
or your money 
will be instantly y 
refunded. ia 
C.C. Brooks, President 


Brooks Manufacturing Co., 

jab. 1901. 203 Ship St., Saginaw, Michigan 
Originators of the‘ Knock-down’"’ system of home 
Surnishing. 


“I MADE $12 bay 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
From sworn statement of H. S. CUNNINGHAM, 


AGENTS 


are coining money— 
selling from 50 to 500 sets 
per week. Send your 
address today and let us 
PROVE IT. Experience 
unnecessary. We show 
j} you how to make $3 to 

$10 a day. OUTFIT 


nourishing food; live in well-ventilated ee ee ee ee telling what our agents 
rooms; take plenty of exercise in the open | | gm 

air to burn up any waste poisons that may 
be accumulating in the tissues; dress 
lightly but warmly (there is no special 
virtue in flannels), and treat every cold 
or mild infection which they may be 
unfortunate enough to catch according Onl $13 5! 
to the strictest rigor of the antiseptic law. y e 
The influence of diet in chronic rheu- | Never before sold for less than 
5 : . $165! A complete card printing 
matism is almost as slight as in the acute | outfit for $200, consisting of the 
form. Persons past middle age who can Automatic press, 10-drawer cabinet, 14 
#3 ‘ a fonts of type, 10,000 blank cards. Every- 
afford to indulge their appetites and are thing ready to start business. Never be- 
c 5 . - ‘old for less 250. Rememb =, 
inclined to eat and drink more than is good no experience required eee neice ae 
can dothis work. Sendtorcatalogue. 4m... 

for them, and, what is far more important, to dothis work, Send for catal 
exercise much less, may so embarrass their | pept.¢,351 Dearborn St., Chicago = 
liver and kidneys as to create accumula- 


tions of waste products in the blood suffi- 


: 3 smaller. 
cient to cause rheumatic twinges. The ice 2 
vast majority, however, of the sufferers Wetton se Four Great Launch Bargains 


from chronic rheumatism, like those from | “3 3 thi 
—— ; 0 this Complete 
n y Prince William 


How to Shave With Comfort 


is the title of an instructive booklet which teaches the correct method 
— of shaving. It describes and illustrates Our 
Masterpiece Razor, also a complete 
list of articles useful to men 
who shave. Sent 
FREE on re- 


C. KLAUBERG & BROS., 171 William Street, New York City 


? Only 10c., post- 
Greider’s Book on Poultry 32730°7211; 
about Pure Bred Poultry; illustrates sixty varieties: prices low. 
| Contains fifteen beautiful chromos; perfect guide. Greider's 
Germicide kills lice. B, H, GREIDER, Rheems, Pa. 


aE 
Just Like a 30-footer—only Don’t Think of Buying Any Launch Until You Write for Free Boat Book 


the acute form, are underfed rather than 
overfed, and a liberal and abundant diet- 
ary, including plenty of red meats, eggs, 16 foot Launch 
fresh Hanes green oes tice 4 and ea et 2% H. P. Guaranteed Self-Starting Engine, 9 
fruits, will improve their nutrition an miles per hour. 
diminish their tendency 1 Oo Learnt 2g ve ie Me $s aes Be ocak! 
There appears to e absolute no - i Gai” a rag or the Canopy Topped ‘‘ Winner.” 
rational feedation for the popular velicf Copyrighted 1909, C, T. Wright Eng. Co. $160 for the Auto Topped 3 H. P. ‘Comfort ” Launch. 


FREE to workers. ' * * For a limited time we offer to ship you, o# approval, for $121, this graceful, substantial, ready-to-launch Motor-Boat 
THOMAS MFG.CO that red meats cause rheumatism, either —an ideal craft for Fishing, Hunting and Pleasure Boating. Safe forfamilyand children. Steady and seaworthy. 
Soe from the point of view of practical expe- This Launch is the result of 30 years’ successful experience in boat building, is a scientific compromise of the auto 


426 Home Bldg. 
Dayton, Ohio 


LAYS For AMATEURS 
The Largest Stock inthe U.S. 
e have everything That's in Print. Our FREE Catalogue 


tludes Plays, Recitations, Dialogues, Hand-books, &c. 
HE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 921 Arch St., Philadelphia 


+ s 2 boat and flat bottom boat. Seating capacity, 6 to 8; 16 feet long, 42-in. beam, 9-16 in. dressed planking. Can change seats 
rience or from that of chemical compost and move about without danger of tipping. Boat is propelled-at a speed of 9to 10 miles per hour by a powerful Gile 
tion. We now know that white meats of self-starting, odorless, noiseless, reversible 214-H. P. Engine of the Single Cylinder, 2 Cycle type. Controlled absolutely 


7 . ‘ by one single Lever which starts, stops, reverses, etc. Develops full 21-H. P. at 500 rev. per minute; 3 H. P. at 700 rev. ; 
all sorts are quite as rich in those elements construction simple, no cams, springs or gears to get out of fix, 40-page catalog explaining Engine in detail sent free. 
known as the purin bodies, or uric acid psbidga ere git periec? ao eractioe: mp bth on CE pagel nay ne raps description of this beautiful, ready- 

to-launc otor-Boat. Investigate before buying any launch. ur special $121.00 Price with Jmmediate Shipment Guaranteed 
group, as red meats, and THAT y, of them is offered foralimited time only. This launch is complete—nothing moreto buy, ordinarily sells for $200.00. = 


h richer. I b id i ing, 
Feeee renee tementioned bugbear of our | C. T. WRIGHT ENGINE COMPANY, 103 River St., Greenville, Michigan. 


Da 


There’s no sentiment in business. 
The untrained man can never be sure 
of his job. He is always the last to 
be hired and the first to be “fired.” 


But the International Correspondence 


Schools of Scranton offer a sure, quick, easy 
way by which you can qualify for a good posi- 
tion in your natural line of work, zz your spare 
time—regardless of who, what or where you 
are. Vo books to buy. Course is suited to your 
individual needs—to whatever spare time you 


have—and to your means. 


Mark the attached coupon and learn how the 
I. C. S.can help you. Doing this costs you 
only the postage. Mark it NOW. Onan aver- 
age, 300 men every month VOLUNTARILY 
report salary increases won through I. C. §, 
help. In January the number was 287, You, 
too, can be helped. 


MARK THE COUPON NOW. 


Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. 
| Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify for employment or advancement in the 

| position before which I have marked X 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 
Illustrator 

Civil Service 
Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 

Elec. Engineer 


Mechanical Draftsman 
Telephone Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mechanical Engineer 
Pl’mb’r & Steam Fitter 
Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Architec’l Draftsman 
Architect 

Structural Engineer 
Banking 

Mining Engineer 


Better Clothing 
For Men and Women 


My Catalog of 1909 Spring and Summer 
Styles beautifully and faithfully illustrates 
the_large assortments of choice clothing in my 
two great Chicago stores—shows men’s and 
women’s suits ranging in price from $15 to $50. 
Also Men’s Top Coats, Shoes and Furnishings— 
Women’s Jackets, Skirts, Waists, Shoes. All 
high class goods at lowest spot cash prices, 


Easiest Terms of Payment 


I buy of the best makers in 
New York, Chicago and 
Europe on such advantageous 
terms that I have created an 
4 unusual buying opportunity 
i} for my customers — 

Better grade clothes at spot 
cash prices, on terms so lib- 
eral that it is easy for you 
to wear the best. My plan 
is fully explained in the 
Catalog which is free for the 
asking. Ask today. 
Lowest Prices My_i™ 


| Sea IN 
mense pur- 


chasing power, added to my excellent facilities 
for handling a huge business econoinically, 
enables me to undersell by far those less favor- 


ably situated. 
I have a modern system of meas- 


Perfect Service uring and fitting, and can give 
you as perfect a fit as you can secure anywhere. I GQuar- 
antee Satisfaction. You do not accept or pay 
for clothes that do not suit you perfectly. Buying 
of me on credit is easy—no red tape—I’'m glad to trust you. 


Let Me Help You Dress Better 


Don’t let poor appearance cheapen you. It’s false econ- 
omy to be without good clothes. You can get better clothes 
of me without feeling the expense, Write for catalog today. 


BERNHARD’S Two Big Chicago Stores 


Jos. Bernhard, President 


134 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


= 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


80 EGGS—78 CHICKS 


Write today for our FREE Poultry book, which 
tells how you can accomplish these results, 
Crammed with profit-producing poultry informa- 


i F ] © 
describes u® Reliable Incubator ew 


describes the 
as proved by over 600 tests. 
Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co., Box D4, Quincy, Ill. 
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diet reformers is now believed to have 
nothing whatever to do with rheumatism, 
and probably very little with gout, and 
that the ravings of Haig and the Uric 
Acid School generally are now thoroughly 
discredited. Certainly, whenever you see 
any remedy or any method of treatment 
vaunted ‘as a cure for rheumatism, by 
neutralizing or washing out uric acid, you 
may safely set it down as a fraud. 

One rather curious and unexpected fact 
should, however, be mentioned in regard 
to the relation of diet to rheumatism, and 
that is that many rheumatic patients have 
a peculiar susceptibility to some one article 
of food. This may be a perfectly harmless 
and wholesome thing for the vast majority 
of the species, but to this individual it acts 
as a poison and will promptly produce 
pains in the joints, redness and even swell- 
ing, sometimes accompanied by a rash and 
severe disturbances of the digestive tract. 
The commonest offenders form a curious 
group in their apparent harmlessness, 
headed as they are by strawberries, followed 
by raspberries, cherries, bananas, oranges; 
then clams, crabs and oysters; then cheese, 
especially over-ripe kinds; and finally, but 
very rarely, certain meats, like mutton and 
beef. What is the cause of this curious 
susceptibility we do not know, but it not 
infrequently occurs with this group of 
foods in rheumatics and also in asthmatics. 

Both rheumatics and asthmatics are 
also subject to attacks of urticaria or 
“hives” (nettle-rash) from these and other 
special articles of diet. 

As to principles of treatment in a disease 
of so varied and indefinite a character, due 
to such a multitude of causes, obviously 
nothing can be said except in the broadest 
and sketchiest of outline. The prevailing 
tendency is, for the acute form, rest in bed, 
the first and most important, also the 
second, the third and the last element in 
the treatment. This will do more to dimin- 
ish the severity of the attack and prevent 
the occurrence of heart and other compli- 
cations than any other single procedure. 


Escaping One’s Inheritance 


After this has been secured, the usual plan 
is to assist Nature in the elimination of the 
toxin poison by alkalies, alkaline mineral | 
waters and other laxatives; to relieve the 
pain, promote the comfort and improve 
the rest of the patient by a variety of harm- 
less nerve-deadeners or pain-relievers, 


chief among which are the salicylates, 
aspirin and the milder coal-tar products. 
By a judicious use of these in competent | 
hands the pain and distress of the disease 
can be very greatly relieved, but it has 
not been found that its duration is much 
shortened thereby, or even that the danger 
of heart and other complications is greatly 
lessened. The agony of the inflamed 
joints may be much diminished by swath- 
Ing in cotton, wool and flannel bandages, 
or in cloths wrung out of hot alkalies cov- 
ered with oiled silk, or by light bandages 
kept saturated with some evaporating 
lotion containing alcohol. As soon as the 
fever has subsided, then hot baths and 
gentle massage of the affected joints give 
great relief and hasten the cure. But, when 
all is said and done, the most important 
curative element, as has already been inti- 
mated, is six weeks in bed. 

In the chronic form the same remedies 
to relieve the pain are sometimes useful, 
but very much less effective and often of 
little or no value. Dry heat, moist heat, 
gentle massage, and prolonged baking in 
special metal ovens, will often give much 


relief. Liniments of all sorts, from spavin 
cures to skunk oil, are chiefly of value in 
proportion to the amount of friction and 
massage administered when they are 
“rubbed in.” 

In short, there is no disease under 
Heaven in which so much depends upon a 
careful study of each individual case and 
adaptation of treatment to it personally, 
according to its cause and the patient in 
which it occurs. Rheumatism, unfortu- 
nately, does tend to “run in families.” 
Apparently some peculiar susceptibility 
of the nervous system to influences which 
would be comparatively harmless to nor- 
mal nerves and cells is capable of being 
inherited. But this inheritance is almost 
invariably “recessive,” in Mendelian terms, 
and a majority of the children of even 
the most rheumatic parent may entirely 
escape the disease, especially if they live 
rationally and vigorously, feed themselves 
abundantly, and avoid overwork and over- 
crowding. 
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Developing, Printing and Enlarging 
Your films will have the best attention if mailed tous. Give us a Snap- 
shot, Flash-light or Time Exposure trial on your Kodak Finishing. 


ROCHESTER PHOTO SUPPLY CO, 
56 Main Street, 


repeatedly and “¢hey always work.” 
sizes. 


No Slipping, NEVER! 
At all Stationers. 
of 50, assorted. 


Liberal discount to the trade. 


22 other Prizes in Seton Art Craft 
Catalog of Seton Crafts Jewelry and Crafts Art Booklet FREE 


THE SETON CRAFTS CoO., Hope Road, 


When in Lakewood visit the Seton Crafts Co.’s studios at Seton Inn. 


More Than 


Soda Crackers 


When you eat 
Biscuit 


delightfully 


rials, in the greatest, 


bakeries in the world, built ex- 
pressly to bake Uneeda Biscuit. 


The difference is protected 
and preserved for you by the 
only package in the world that 
effectively retains freshness and 
excludes all dust and moisture. 
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of Highest Award 24032000" 


Add TONE to Your Stationery 
in the OFFICE, BANK, 
SCHOOL or HOME by us- 

ing only Washburne’s Patent 
“ 2? PAPER 

k 0. K. FASTENERS 

There is genuine pleas- 

ure _in their use as well 

as Perfect Security. 

Easily put on or taken 

he thumb and finger. Can be used 

Made of 


Put up in brass boxes of 100 
each. Handsome. Compact. Strong. 


Send 10¢ for sample box 
Illustrated booklet free. 


Mfg. Co. Syracuse,N.Y. “noip 


E. “The Kodak City” Rochester, N. Y. 


500 separate pieces. 


amusement, nothing can 
the charming tales Hans Christian 


25 hristian Andersen, 
Based on one of the fairy tales of Hans Christian Andersen ‘This prize contest 
(It costs nothing to enter this competition.) April 15th. 
1st Pri A A A < A : 
2nd Prize 5 3 A L : 3200 Saat ative of three leading 
3rd Prize . 25 Cash 


Jewelry 


you taste something 
different from 
common soda crackers. 
The difference begins with 
better baking of best mate- 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Streight prepaid. 


s nly signs possible to hang on wire fen 
because of our exclusive Jence clasps. 


Pulling Advertisements 


and are the most economical and effective way to advertise 
We furnish phrases if desired. Write on your letter head 
samples, prices and full information. 
abolish dull trade. Ask for booklet, ‘‘ Do you believe in si 
HIGH CLASS SALESMEN WANTED. 


THE STATESMAN CO., 


CAN’T YOU WRITE WEL 


Then fill out $1.00 worth of my Patented Pen Pra i 
Sheets (either slant, medial or vertical) and if not ma ri 
benefited, return all to me and get your $1.00 back at on 


WALTER THOMSON, Box 55, FARGO, N. 


THE MOST INGENIOU 
PICTURE PUZZLE 


This unique puzzle comprises four different 
The four pictures illustrate a portion of one 

Hans Christian Andersen’s most poetic fairy tales. 
You can provide endless entertainment and amusement for your family and 
friends with one of ereee pighine puzzles; and for puzzle parties, the latest socie 
€ more entertaining than these puzzles, which will reca 


Andersen excelled in telling. These $10 1) 
original and fascinating puzzles are sent by mail prepaid to any address for ; 


PRIZ S FOR THE BEST Write us a story in your own language, of not mo! 
25 SHORT STORIES than five hundred words, based on a fairy tale of H 


The judges who will pass on the merii 
of the stories and award the prizes will be represent= — 


It is hoped that the pictures formed by the puzzles will be foun 
sufficiently suggestive to help in the writing of a successful sto: 
The puzzles put out by Seton Crafts 
equal to puzzles at four times the price, _ 
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cleanest 


_ Weatherproof Signs 


Tack on_ trees, barns, an: 
where. Our “wax process” mak 
them proof against weather ex. 
posure for 2 to5 years. Cost 75) 

less than wood or metal. Prin 
on heavy board in any combinati 
of fast colors, any size, and shipped 


aA 
Statesman Signs talk 
business all the 


A trial 1,000 will he 
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25 Jefferson Ave., Marshall, M ch. 
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pictures, cut up into | 


opens February 15th and clos 


magazines, 


Co., at $1.00 are in every wal 


Lakewood, N. J. 
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The Car with the Offset Crank-Shaft 


Model Forty-four, 34 H. P., $2,250. 
Spare Wheel, with Inflated Tire, Brackets, and Tools, $74. Magneto, $150. 


THE CALL OF THE OPEN ROAD 


For the most part we do not travel in our leisure hours to go 
anywhere, but just to go. The delightful thing is to move; to feel 

the familiar things slipping away behind us, and to enjoy the open 
road as it unfolds before us. 


We like the stir and speed of the journey, the fresh breeze in our faces, 
and at the wheel of a Rambler you enjoy the added sense of power and 
control. Besides, you have a feeling of confidence and satisfaction in 
driving a car of such unusual quality. 


The Rambler Offset Crank-Shaft makes this car silently powerful — 
capable of running at forty or three miles an hour on high speed, and 
climbing any hill with gratifying ease. 

The Rambler Spare Wheel obviates all tire worries — makes punctures 
mere incidents of a trip —saves the tiresome task of pumping up the new 
tire, and can besubstituted for regular wheel within three minutes’ time. 


May we send you the new Rambler catalog or a copy of the Rambler Magazine, 
a monthly publication for owners? Rambler automobiles, $1,150 to $2,500. 


Thomas B. Jeffery & Company 
Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wis. 
THE CAR OF STEADY SERVICE 


Branches and Distributing Agencies 


Chicago Milwaukee Boston 
New York Cleveland San Francisco 


nae » Shaving 
illlams STICK 
ee : e : > 94 

The only kind that won't smart or dry on the face 
li 5 ‘ Williams’ Shaving Stick comes 
One ee enna of a poor Shaving Soap in the nickeled box, hinged cover. 
to your face wi do MOre harm than a good It can also be had in the leather- 
soap Can Correct in a month’s time. That’s _ ette covered metal box as formerly. 
°, : ° : Williams’ Shaving Sticks sent on 
why it is a safe plan to stick to a Shaving pedeipt. ob Biles se rene Wh your 
Soap like Williams’, which has stood Every druggist does not supply you. A 


Sample stick (enough for 50 


.test for nearly three-quarters of a CENCULY shaves) for 4 centsin stamps. 


© Cail Lams 


adlcum Powder 


How often you have been annoyed and vexed by 
the contents of the Talc Powder can in your trunk or 
valise, sifting over your wardrobe. : 


With Williams’ new Hinged Cover Talc Can this trouble will not — 
occur. The top is perforated, but the Hinged Cover closes the can, 
making it practically air-tight. It opens or closes with a slight pres- _ 
sure of the thumb. a 


When in addition you have the purity, fineness, smoothness and 
dainty perfume of Williams’ Talcum Powder, you will wonder how ~ 
you could have ever been satisfied with other kinds. . 


Two odors—Violet and Carnation. 


A full size can of either sent on receipt of 25 cents if your dealer does not supply you, — 


Williams Special Offer 
Jersey Cream nc eo aay, S jereae creas 


Toilet Soa Soap and for the convenience of 
P its many users, we are (for a 
The instant response of Williams’ limited time) packing with every 


Jersey Cream Soap to the friction of the 4 cakes, without extra charge, a 
hand, yielding an abundant, rich and handsome, nickeled, hinged cover 
creamlike lather, makes its use a con- 808P box, for ee — 
stant delight. It costs very little to try ie ee ae: 
this (only 15 cents), and the chances are 

that after you have done this you will 
never be really satisfied with any other druggist fails to supply you, send 
ToiletSoap. It possesses the samecream- 6oc in stamps and we will for- 
like soothing qualities of lather that have ward the 4 cakes of soap and soap 
madeWilliams’ShavingSoapssofamous. box by return mail. 


Nearly all druggists sell 
Jersey Cream Soap, but if your 


Address The a B. Williams Co. Department A, Glastonbury, Conn 
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